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damental  object  in  ail  récent  developments  in  Locomotive  design. 
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We  are  prepared  to  analyze  this  matter  with  you. 
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The  Value  of  Signais 

You    railroaders — you    know    the    value    of    signais. 
They  spell  efficiency  and  progress  wfth  safety.    With- 
■  out  signais  to  go  by  every  railroad  right-of-way  would 
be  constantly  cluttered  up  with  wrecks. 

Signal  Shirts  are  well-named  because  they  represent 
wearing  efficiency  and  protection  against  shirt 
wrecks.  Jiist  as  you  know  the  value  of  raiiroading 
signais,  you  ought  to  know  the  practical  value  to 
you  of   Signal   Shirts. 

First  of  ail,  Signal  SThirts  are  made  of  tub-test  fabrics. 
They  don't  lose  their  fit  in  the  wash  and  they  wear 
like  iron.  They  will  raake  your  daily  run  with  you 
for  months.  with  periodical  lay-offs  for  laundering. 
without  losing  their  tailored  appearance  or  showing 
any  bad  signs  of  wear.  And  they  are  comfortable 
and  roomy  ail  the  way  through — no  binding  at  neck, 
ehoulders,  or  arm  holes. 

Made  in  several  patterns,  with  two  détachable  laun- 
dered  collars  or  soft  collar  attached. 

Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us.  givlng  your  slze  and 
dealer's  name. 

HILKER-WIECHERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Dept.  1230  Racine,  Wis. 

SHIRTS  'Og.  OVERé^LLS 


A  Helptaig  Hand  For  the  Enginemen 


The  new  îdea  seat  box  spring  lias  been  lendins  a  hand  to  enginemen  for  tlie 
past  six  yeara.  Tliis  spnnjg  is  built  to  niake  your  labor  light^r  aud  to  incretts© 
your  efflciency.  Provo  tlm  for  yourself.  as  our  ten-day  trial  m  open  to  any 
rcsponsible    partns. 

.A  \^ÀV>'*IJ't*.îV  *viV-y  *^AWï  ^^  Yoru  rofKET  ani>  oxe  spuino  is 

'}/>'l\^\^V    ^,\'?''}  \\.  ^,K  J^  '\J^  »*^R     W  HA  T     YO  r  R     W  KI(  ;  HT    I  s .       A  (  ;  EX  TS 


\VA.VTtn>.   THIS  ÏS  THE  SPUIN( 
DOUBLE   COILEï>   SPIÎL\(;« 


Y( >ï  î    H  A  V 10  H  EA  RI>  ABOr  f 
r2.     SIN(iLE   SPUIXGS,    $l.âO 
ON   THE   20TH   CENTURY    LIMITED. 

^^  i^r.-  .?*^^^,^."ï  ^st  Syracuse.  K.  Y..  Jan.  24,  1922. 

Hillside,   Mich. 

De«r  Sir:-— Received  niy  sprinff  O.  K.  and  can't  say  too  much 
a  bout    It.       I    ne  ver   reaUzed   it   vrauld    be   ao    mucli    benefit   to   a 
ftren^n,  but  I  aui  miiig  it  now  on  the   Twentieth  Centun"  Umited, 
^o.   26,  between  Ruflfalo  and  Sj-racuse,  N.   Y.,  and  my  eneineer  use» 
one,  too,  and  he  tJiinks  tlie  same  as  I  do  about  tliem. 

A\hen  you  put  in  a  fire  and  eet  on  tiie  seat,  it  is  tike  KetUng  off 
Uie  engine  and  goîng  back  in  tlie  Pullman  car,  ?>>r  as  rouph  ricUng 
engines  are  concernai  tiiere  is  nothing  to  it  better  than  dtsid-heading. 
for  you  haje  sometJdng  to  take  up  your  mlnd,  and  you  don't  hâte 
tliat  tired  leeling  when  you  get  in,  cauwxl  from  tlio  \ib ration  of  the 
engin e.         „ .  ,     „        „  Yours  tnily. 

I.^  ck   Box   fi4J,   East  Syraciise,    N.    Y  B.    .7.    ATKENS. 

W.  C,  RIEHM  :: 


Locomotive  Engineers 

Are  especially  well  fltted  to  become  Chiro- 
practore,  for  the  work  deals  with  the  vital 
sj-stem    of    the    bunmn    body — tbe    nervo. 

A  number  of  former  railroad  men  hâve  he- 
come  Doctora  of  Chiropractie  and  are  today 
eaming  big  money,  are  masters  of  their  des- 
tmies,  not  slaves  to  a  s>'Btem. 

Many  ambitious  men  eam  their  living  ex- 
petiAfi^  m  Chicago  while  8tud>Tiig  Ohiropnictie. 
Write  to  tlie  foremost  achool  in  the  world  and 
get  our   1922   catalog  and  Spécial   Tenn». 

The  National  Collège  of  Chiropractie 
20  North  Ashland  BIvd.  Chicago,  Illinois 


AUTO  OIERS  WANTED 

To  întroduce  the  best  automobile 
tires  in  the  world.  Made  under 
our  new  and  exclusive  Intenta 
Hydraulîc  Expansion  Procès» 
that  eliinmat(^  Blow-out— Stone- 
Bruise— Rîm-Cat  and  enables  us  to 
seU  our  tires  under  a 

10,000  Mlle  Guarantee 

We  want  an  apent  in  every  corn* 
munity  to  use  and  introduce  thèse 
wonderf  ul  tires  at  our  astonishingly 
low  priées  to  ail  motor  car  owners. 
Write  for  booklet  describing  this  new 
process  and  explaining  our  amazing 
uUxoductory  oQei  to  owner  agents. 

Hydro.United  Tire  Co. 

9t0-99  -^WWW       SMfrMtlw»       HlUtam,  P«> 


Ftofectlmriiisisiiowb^iff  re* 
fltored  in  every  oonditkm  ofdeaf- 

I  ness  or  defecthre  heaxing  from 
causes  such  as  CatarrfaaTDeaf- 
ness.  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 

^Thickened  Druixis»  Roaring  and 
"iissing  Sonnds.  Perforated. 
Jpioïly  or  PartiaUy  Destroyed 

^  DnimStDischarge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilflon  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"ZJttlB  Wir9less  Phones  for  tkê  Ean**  require  no 
médiane  but  efitecthrely  replace  wbat  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  saf e  and  comfortable. 
Write  todasf  for  our  168  page  FREE  bookon  DEAF» 
NESSk  givinc  yoa  fuU  parôculars  and  testimoniale. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  bieoniovated 
i031  Inter-Sontlieni  BIdiff.»  LonlsTUle»  Ky. 


THE  HIGH  HUMIDIFIER 


When  placed  in 
front  of  your  rotary 
fan  reTolves.  canalns 
24  coDS  in  rim  to 
fin  and  empt^jr  each. 
rerolution.  keeping 
the  4  screens  moisi. 
thiiB  iraahing  and 
coolinff  the  air.  mak- 
inK  it  idéal  in  office 
or  home,  for  work  or 
sleep.  The  hotter  and 
dryer  the  climate  " 

better  it  works. 

Priée        $15.00 

delivered   In    U. 

S.   A. 

TtM    HIgh    Hu- 
midifier 8alM 

Co, 
208  BIttIng     p.  ^„ 
Bidg..  Gives 

Wlohita.     Kan. 


eea-breeae  effect.    health 
and  comfort, 


When  wrltlng  to  advertlsers  mention  this  Journal 
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The  Open  Doôr 

The  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal  ^eets  it  readers  in  new 
form,  not  from  any  mère  désire  for  change,  but  because  the 
enlarged  size  opens  the  door  for  greater  usefulness  to  the 
Brotherhood  and  enhaneed  service  to  the  public.  It  is  our 
privilège  to  publish  the  largest  labor  union  journal  in  the  United 
StateSy  and  we  trust  that  our  readers  will  find  its  value  corn- 
mensurate  with  its  size. 

As  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  this  open  door,  we  are 
fully  mindful  of  the  responsibility  which  this  new  oppor- 
tunity  brings.  As  ever  in  the  past,  The  Journal  will  continue  to 
hold  high  the  sacred  virtues  of  sobriety,  truth,  justice,  and  mo- 
rality  upon  which  this  Brotherbood  is  founded.  Even  more,  it 
will  strive  faithfully  to  interpret  the  great  social,  économie, 
moral  and  politicaJ  issues  of  the  day,  so  that  the  members  of 
this  and  other  crafts  may  intelligently  and  constructively  relate 
themselves  to  thèse  movements  as  good  citizens.  Finally, 
through  this  open  door  we  seek  the  considération  of  the  public 
at  large,  that  from  the  pages  of  The  Journal  they  may  come 
to  know  the  needs,  the  aspirations,  the  ideals  of  organized  labor. 

Bespeaking  only  the  loyal  coopération  of  the  Brotherhood, 
we  dedicate  ourselves  to  thèse  high  purposes,  and  pass  through 
the  open  door. 


Wage  Slash  Brings  Bail  Orisis 
If  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  had  definitely  set 
out  to  demoralize  the  transportation  System  of  the  country,  it 
could  not  hâve  succeeded  more  admirably  in  such  a  design  than 
by  the  course  it  bas  just  followed.  It  bas  winked  at  repeated 
violations  of  the  Transportation  Act  by  the  great  railroad  Sys- 
tems of  the  country.  It  bas  permitted  its  rulings  to  be  flaunted 
by  the  carriers  while  enforcing  them  against  the  employés.  It 
bas  without  protest  permitted  one  railroad  to  évade  its  dé- 
cisions by  going  into  a  receivership  and  posing  as  a  ward  of 
the  fédéral  courts,  at  the  same  time  extending  its  jurisdictio'^ 
in  reducing  wages  to  other  roads  also  in  the  hands  of  receivers 
and  subject  to  the  same  courts.  Its  légal  représentatives  per- 
mitted the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  violate  its  rulings  for  more 
than  four  months  under  the  subterfuge  of  an  "emergency" 
twenty-four-hour  injimction,  which  was  postponed  ten  times 
"by  consent"  before  finally  brought  to  a  hearing  before  a  com- 
pliant  fédéral  judge,  who  bas  decided  to  continue  the  injunc- 
tion  indefinitely.  In  addition  to  thèse  galling  grievances,  the 
Labor  Board  bas  tolerated  a  continued  violation  of  its  wage 
rulings  by  any  railroad  that  saw  fit  to  resort  to  the  dishonest 
scheme  of  subcontracting  repairs  and  maintenance  to  dummy 
corporations,  which  slashed  wages  right  and  left  with  brazen 
impunity  and  full  inmiunity. 

This  is  the  backgn"ound  of  grievances  against  which  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  casts  its  latest  assault  upon  the  workers,  a 
séries  of  three  wage  cuts  slashing  $136,000,000  from  the  pay 


of  the  workers  in  order  to  swell  railroad  dividends.  On  May 
25th,  over  the  vigorous  protest  of  the  three  labor  members  of 
the  Board,  the  représentatives  of  the  public  and  the  carriers 
combined  to  chop'îbe  pay  of  maintenance  of  way  employés  and 
railroad  shop  lahQrer»  from  3c  to  5c  an  hour.  The  3c  eut  ap- 
pliéd  to  f  oremen  and  assistant  f  oremen  only  ;  the  4c  eut  to  me- 
chanics  in  maintenance .*a|M[^.i)ridge  work  only;  while  ail  other 
groups,  with  the  sole  exâepfioh.of  meohanics'  helpers,  were 
penalized  5c  per  hour.  This  bfiAgs'the  section  men  and  track 
laborers  down  to  as  low  as  23c  arf•HQÛ]^  Thèse  workers  with 
their  large  families  are  condemned' io'  live'  on  $1,84  a  day, 
$11,04  a  week,  or  $563  a  year,  providingJ^hep  Jiave  ftdl  time 
employment  and  lose  no  time  hy  ill  healt7i;Jhé  loeather,  or 
periodic  lay-offs,  The  maximum  average  for  ail  maimenance 
employés,  induding  f  oremen,  is  fixed  at  32.7c  an  hour.*   ' 

Little  wonder  that  the  three  labor  members  of  the  Board 
brand  this  décision  as  unfair,  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  huiAan 
needs  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  involved,  in- 
adéquate to  provide  even  the  absolute  essentials,  and  affording 
actually  a  lower  standard  of  subsistence  than  is  allowed  con- 
victs  in  the  Chicago  (Cook  county),  Illinois,  jail. 

The  majority  members  of  the  Labor  Board  followed  up  this 
inéquitable  décision  by  a  further  wage  slash  on  June  5th  af- 
fecting  the  Federated  Shop  Crafts,  the  Rail  way  Employés'  De- 
partment of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  and  the  American  Fédération  of 
Railroad  Workers.  Hère  again  the  supervisory  forces  were 
favored,  receiving  no  decrease.  The  shop  crafts,  including 
their  helpers  and  apprentices,  were  eut  7c  an  hour,  while  car 
cleaners  were  clipped  5c  and  freightcar  men  9c. 

This  was  followed  by  a  third  eut,  aggr^ating  $26,000,000, 
chopped  at  the  rate  of  from  2c  to  6c  an  hour  from  the  pay  of 
350,000  railway  clerks,  station  agents,  signalmen,  stationary 
firemen  and  oilers. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  majority  members  of  the  Labor 
Board,  with  their  comfortable  $10,000  a  year  salaries,  bave 
rightly  considered  the  ghastly  effects  of  thèse  cuts  on  human 
life  and  human  happiness.  Their  sole  justification  for  con- 
demning  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  to  live  on  a 
starvation  wage  is  merely  that  such  wages  are  paid  in  other 
industries,  and  that  the  cost  of  living  is  going  down.  But  the 
fact  that  unscrupulous  employers  hâve  beaten  down  the  wages 
of  helpless  workers  in  other  industries  to  a  criminally  low  level 
is  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  payment  of  similar  wages 
to  railway  employés.  Furthermore,  as  the  labor  members  of 
the  Board  conclusively  prove,  the  slight  différence  in  the  cost 
of  living  does  not  justify  any  such  wage  réduction.  Indeed, 
figures  for  the  past  month  just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  the  cost  of  living  is  again  on  the  increase. 
As  the  minority  décision  says: 

"Insofar  as  any  évidence  was  introduced  into  the  hearing  on 
this  point,  it  seemed  to  call  for  a  wage  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease." 
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The  excuse  for  thèse  wage  cuts  alleged  by  the  majority  of 
the  Board  is  so  palpably  weak  that  we  must  seek  deeper  for 
the  cause.  The  labor  représentatives  on  the  Board,  after  com- 
pletely  demolishing  the  argument  proffered  by  the  majority 
membersy  déclare: 

^^Very  great  pressure  has  heen  hrougkt  to  hear  upon  the 
Lahor  Board  from  différent  sources,  making  it  difficult  to  con- 
aider  the  cases  upon  their  merits," 

Has  not  the  public  the  right  to  know  what  this  pressure  was 
and  whence  it  cameT 

W0B8E   THAN    CHATTEL   SLAVERT 

The  railroads  demand  and  secure  a  retum  that  wiU  leave 
them  a  profit  over  and  above  operating  expenses;  yet  the  wage 
levels  fized  by  the  Board  not  only  fail  to  provide  an  income 
suffîcient  to  meet  the  ''net  operating  expenses"  of  the  employés, 
but  in  every  case  leave  a  tragic  déficit  in  the  family  budget. 
To  put  the  matter  bluntly  :  The  décision  of  the  Board  reduces 
over  a  half  million  railway  workers  to  a  level  below  that  of  the 
chattel  slave.  For  the  slave  owner  at  least  saw  to  it  that  his 
workers  had  enough  to  eat  and  wear.  As  a  matter  of  cold- 
blooded  business  he  could  not  afford  to  lef  ".them  break  down 
or  'Mepreciate"  by  neglect  and  maliHjltrrtipn.  The  Labor 
Board's  décisions  compel  railway  entployR3  to  work  for  less 
than  a  living  wage — actually  froni.  àO  lô  70  per  cent  below  the 
lowest  subsistence  budget  aj^pÙyê^  *by  experts.  And  when 
thèse  employés  break  dowA  an'4  wear  out,  they  will  be  cast  on 
the  industrial  junk  hefi(|{'*4il^ 'replaced  without  expense  to  the 
railroad  by  f r^  **,matôrial*."  For  the  carriers,  unlike  the  slave 
owners,  lose  nathing  hy  human  deprecicUion  and  collapse, 
•  *.'..\\  '* 

',.'   *.-<;ONTRAST  WITH  RAILROAD  PROFITS 

Thereli9*a  glaring  contrast  between  thèse  drastîc  wage  cuts 
-{iMd  iher  reports  of  railroad  profits  coming  from  the  major  Unes 
of.the  country.  Fifty-four  of  the  largest  class  one  railroads 
report  net  operating  incomes  totaling  {^152,709,784  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1922,  which  is  $110,000,000  in  excess  of  their 
net  income  for  a  similar  period  last  year.  Not  one  of  thèse 
roads  shows  a  déficit.  Some  of  them,  like  the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  re- 
port the  largest  profits  in  their  existence  with  the  exception 
of  one  year.  Indeed,  the  total  net  eamings  of  ail  the  201  class 
one  carriers  of  the  country  for  the  past  four  months  of  the 
year  are  nearly  four  times  the  retum  for  1921.  The  freight 
rate  cuts  just  ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
will  further  enhance  thèse  profits  by  speeding  up  business  and 
increasing  traffic.  As  the  labor  members  of  the  Board  point 
out: 

''This  increase  in  business  will  mean  larger  profits  to  the  car- 
riers than  they  hâve  ever  enjoyed  in  the  past.  It  is  évident, 
then,  that  the  majority  must  hâve  taken  over  the  idea  from 
railroad  propaganda  that  the  carriers  were  in  desperate  need 
of  profits,  and  this  propaganda  has  been  demonstrated  in  nu- 
merous  instances  to  be  not  in  accord  with  facts." 

WHAT  HAVE  THE  WORKERS  RECEIVEDÎ 

The  total  payroll  cuts  ordered  by  the  Board  to  date  exceed 
haJf  a  billion  dollars.  In  retum  for  this  huge  loss,  what  hâve 
the  workers  receivedî  The  increases  previously  granted  them 
came  only  when  the  rising  cost  of  living  had  far  outstripped 
their  income.  Even  after  thèse  guarded  increases,  the  purchas- 
ing  value  of  the  best  paid  workers'  wage  waâ  less  than  in  1900. 
The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  facts  before 
us  is  the  one  suggested  by  the  labor  members  of  the  Board: 

''The  carriers  had  the  Labor  Board  created  to  regulate  labor 
during  the  critical  period  just  coming  to  an  end.  Under  its 
cover  they  were  able  to  carry  through  a  program  which  would 
hâve  been  impossible  without  the  practical  prohibition  of  strik- 
ing.  Whenever  the  Board  decided  in  favor  of  the  employés, 
the  roads  either  defied  the  Board  or  found  some  method  of 
évasion." 


Strike  Ballots  Ordered 

The  wage  slashes  ordered  by  the  Labor  Board  hâve  had  two 
immédiate  efi^ects:  They  hâve  killed  whatever  confidence  the 
railway  employés  may  hâve  had  in  the  fair  arbitration  or  régu- 
lation of  wages  by  any  govemment  tribunal;  they  hâve  also 
compelled  the  executives  of  the  unions  affected  to  send  out 
strike  ballots  to  their  membership,  retumable  July  Ist,  to  ascer- 
tain  whether  or  not  thèse  employés  will  walk  out  in  protest 
against  inadéquate  pay  and  f ailure  of  the  Board  to  enforce  its 
rulings  against  the  carriers.  The  men  are  in  dead  eamest. 
"Nothing  can  stop  a  big  railroad  strike  beginning  July  Ist  ex- 
cept  an  adverse  vote,"  says  Président  William  H.  Johnston  of 
the  Machinists.  Président  Bert  M.  Jewell  of  the  Railway  Em- 
ployés Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  has  notified  the  Labor 
Board  that  in  case  the  men  favor  a  strike  his  executive  board 
will  order  it  without  delay. 

Striking  is  serions  business.  The  shop  crafts  and  mainte- 
nance of  way  employés  f ully  realize  this  fact  They  do  not 
want  a  strike.  They  will  resort  to  it  only  as  a  last  remedy. 
They  hâve  patiently  borne  wage  réductions,  assaults  upon  their 
working  rules,  and  the  unpunished  violation  of  the  Labor 
Board's  rulings  by  the  carriers  until  patience  has  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue.  If  a  strike  comes  they  will  no  longer  take  seriously 
the  plea  that  a  refusai  to  accept  the  rulings  of  the  Board  is  an 
offense  against  the  govemment.  They  bave  remained  silent  for 
the  past  year  while  the  Board's  décisions  hâve  been  mocked, 
flaunted  and  violated  by  the  railroads.  Now  neither  the  Prési- 
dent nor  the  Attomey  General  can  conjole  or  coerce  them 
further. 


Railroads  Prosper  As  Wages  Drop 

The  tragic  inconsistency  of  the  wage  slash  imposed  by  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  is  ail  the  more  glaring  in  the  light  of  the 
wave  of  prosperity  reported  by  almost  every  large  railroad 
in  the  country,  and  which  has  swept  to  high  levels  the  stocks 
of  thèse  transportation  Systems  on  Wall  Street.  The  "pros- 
perity spécial"  of  twenty  giant  locomotives  just  sent  across 
the  continent  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  is  but  an  indication  of  the  generous 
good  times  that  are^gladdening  the  hearts  of  railway  executives 
and  stockholders.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  just 
ordered  fifty  locomotives,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  twenty- 
four  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
In  addition  to  engines  the  Southern  Railroad  has  placed  orders 
for  5,290  cars,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  for  4,000, 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  for  1,300,  the  Chesapeake  à  Ohio 
1,500  coal  gondolas,  while  2,000  refrigerator  cars  are  being 
rushed  through  on  a  single  order  from  the  American  car  and 
Foundry  Company. 

With  the  increase  in  equipment  comes  increasing  activities 
in  enlarging  repair  shops  and  constmcting  new  ones.  The 
Wabash  is  investing  a  half  million  dollars  in  the  new  repair 
shop  at  St.  Thomas.  The  Pennsylvania  has  completed  plans 
for  the  rebuilding  of  its  repair  shops  at  Caraey,  N.  J.  The  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco  is  expending  $200,000  on  new  tools  for 
its  repair  shops  at  Springfield,  Missouri,  while  new  shop  ex- 
penditures  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  are  reported  by 
a  number  of  other  roads. 

Railroad  eamings  refiect  a  similar  state  of  railroad  prosperity. 
For  the  first  quarter  of  1922,  the  carriers  had  a  net  operating 
income  of  $160,998,907,  or  at  the  rate  of  4.51%  on  their  alleged 
valuation  of  $18,900,000,000,  but  as  recently  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Plumb,  the  total  market  value  of  ail  outstanding  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  railroads  on  a  récent  date  was  but  $10,640,- 
000,000,  on  which  this  net  operating  income  would  hâve  earned 
an  annual  dividend  of  over  6  per  cent. 

While  the  railroads  are  picking  up  prosperity,  the  Labor 
Board  condemns  railway  employés  to  work  for  23c  an  hour! 
While  rail  stocks  bring  new  fortimes  on  Wall  Street,  the  men 
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whose  arduous  toil  is  at  the  base  of  railway  prosperity  are  told 
that  they  must  accept  lower  and  still  lower  wages.  While  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board  uncon- 
eemedly  drives  a  large  section  of  railway  labor  below  a  décent 
standard  of  living,  compelling  the  poorer  paid  workers'  f  amilies 
to  live  in  box  cars,  take  in  washings  and  deny  their  children  an 
éducation  in  order  to  secore  the  barest  animal  necessities  of  life, 
the  roads  are  investing  millions  of  the  ^'surplus"  saved  out  of 
wages  in  equipment,  upon  which  both  labor  and  the  public  must 
continue  to  pay  dividends.  What  a  grim  commentary  on  social 
justice  to  pick  up  the  daily  paper  and  read  in  one  column  a  new 
railway  wage  eut  and  in  an  adjoining  column  leam  that  railway 
executives  and  their  families  are  leaving  for  Bemmda  or  for 
Europe  on  their  vacations,  or  else  dazzling  society  by  an  ex- 
pensive function,  or  winning  a  golf  championship  on  a  care- 
f  ree  af  temoon  at  some  country  club. 

We  do  not  begrudge  the  railroads  their  prosperity  or  the 
railway  executives  their  good  times,  but  we  do  demand  in  the 
name  of  social  and  économie  justice  that  the  men  whose  labor 
makes  this  prosperity  possible  share  fully  in  its  fruits. 


Qlenn  Plumb:  An  Appréciation 
Railroad  workers  throughout  the  country  should  rejoice  that 
Glenn  E.  Plumb,  the  author  of  the  Plumb  Plan  and  the  sterling 
f  riend  of  labor,  is  on  the  road  to  recovery  f rom  an  illness  that 
took  him  perilously  near  death's  door.  It  may  be  a  kind  thing 
to  heap  high  with  flowers  the  graves  of  our  departed  comrades, 
but  it  is  much  more  to  the  point  and  bespeaks  an  even  sincerer 
appréciation  when  we  place  merited  wreaths  of  laurel  on  the 
brow  of  the  living. 

Glenn  Plumb  is  one  man  in  a  million.  His  bigness  of  heart, 
bis  darity  of  vision,  his  Ôdelity  to  fundamentaJ  social  justice 
bave  endeared  him  to  ail  who  hâve  known  him,  and  hâve  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  thousands  who  hâve  never  clasped  his 
hand  or  looked  into  his  sunlit  face.  He  cast  behind  him  the 
possibility  of  famé  and  fortune  as  a  brilliant  corporation  lawyer 
in  order  to  ally  himself  with  the  cause  of  railway  labor.  He 
worked  out  a  plan  for  control  of  the  country's  transportation 
Systems  which  stands  today  as  the  f airest  and  most  practicable 
solution  of  that  vexed  problem.  In  every  channel  of  human 
endeavor  his  voice  and  his  pen  hâve  continuously  voiced  the  cause 
of  industrial  democracy. 

The  country  could  ill  afford  to  spare  Glenn  Plumb.  There 
is  no  one  to  take  his  place.  As  pioneer  in  social  control  of 
transportation,  as  pilot  toward  a  more  équitable  économie  or- 
der, as  prophet  of  a  fairer  and  better  day,  Glenn  Plumb  has 
enshrined  himself  in  our  hearts.  May  God  spare  him  for  many 
years  of  continued  usef ulness  to  his  country  and  his  f ellowmen. 


The  Coronado  Décision 


The  United  States  Suprême  Court,  after  légal  delays  of 
eight  years,  has  finally  decided  the  case  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  vs.  The  Coronado  Coal  Company  of 
Arkansas,  thereby  determining  that  labor  organizations  may 
be  sued  and  damages  collected  from  them  for  the  violent  acts 
of  their  members  in  time  of  strike  or  lockout. 

The  importance  of  this  case  cannot  be  ignored  by  any 
thoughtful  citizen.  Through  its  ruling  the  Suprême  Court 
overthrows  the'common  law  principle,  established  for  centuries, 
that  unincorporated  associations  can  be  sued  only  in  the 
names  of  their  members  and  that  damages  can  be  collected 
only  from  the  individual  members  responsible  and  not  from 
the  organization. 

The  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  in  the  Coronado  case 
does  what  American  législatures  and  congresses  hâve  always 
ref used  to  do.  It  also  makes  a  dead  letter  of  the  Clayton  act, 
the  80-called  Magna  Charta  of  labor,  section  6  of  which  spe- 
cifically   states:     ''Nor  shall   such    (labor)    organization  or 


members  thereof  be  construed  to  be  illégal  combinations  or 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  trade  under  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  '  ' 

Chief  Justice  Taft  in  rendering  the  décision  of  the  Court 
relies  upon  a  celebrated  décision  of  the  English  House  of 
Lords  in  the  case  of  the  ''Taff  Vale  Company  vs.  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants."  But  Mr.  Taft  neg^ects  to 
state  that  this  décision  proved  so  socially  dangerous  five 
years  later  the  very  House  of  Lords  which  announced  it,  re- 
versed  its  décision  and  passed  the  Trade  Disputes  act,  which 
specifically  forbids  any  British  court  from  entertaining  a  suit 
against  a  trade  union  ''in  respect  of  any  tortious  act  alleged 
to  hâve  been  committed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  trade  union." 

Mr.  Taft  further  justifies  his  décision  on  the  ground  that 
since  unions  hâve  been  recognized  by  varions  acts  of  Congress, 
they  should  be  subject  to  suit  for  the  acts  of  their  members 
much  the  same  as  if  they  were  incorporated.  This  is  the 
weakest  kind  of  reasoning  imaginable,  and  scarcely  does  crédit 
to  the  chief  justice  of  the  Suprême  Court.  Common  law  asso- 
ciations, ambassadors,  sovereign  staltes,  and  hundreds  of  other 
unincorporated  entities  are  recognized  as  légal,  and  yet  none 
of  thèse  may  be  sued  without  their  consent.  We  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Taft  wanted  to  create  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  law  protecting  big  business  interests  from  the  grow- 
ing  power  of  organized  labor,  and  that  in  order  to  reach  this 
conclusion  he  grasped  at  every  l^al  straw  available. 

Stripped  of  ail  légal  controversy,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
Coronado  décision  amounts  to.this:  That  the  funds  of  labor 
organizations  may  be  seized  and  attached  by  the  courts  at 
the  requests  of  employers  eng^ed  in  strikes  or  lockouts  as 
compensation  for  property  injury  which  they  may  suffer.  Even 
in  a  strike  which  is  itself  lawful,  the  unions  are  to  be  held 
liable  for  the  lawless  acts  of  their  most  irresponsible  members 
unless  they  can  prove  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  their 
explicit  intent  and  instructions.  In  other  words,  while  strikes 
are  not  forbidden,  yet  the  Suprême  Court  ha!s  presented  un- 
scrupulous  employers  with  a  way  to  keep  unions  from  financing 
strikes.  In  the  numerous  suits  just  filed  by  employers  to 
take  advantage  of  this  décision,  it  is  now  suggested  that  every 
member  of  a  labor  union  during,a  strike  is  an  agent  of  the 
union,  and  that  regardless  of  instructions,  the  union  is  respon- 
sible for  his  acts. 

The  remedy  for  this  intolérable  situation  does  not  consist 
in  damning  the  courts  or  the  govemment,  but  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  by  Congress,  similar  to  t^e  British 
Trade  Disputes  Act,  which  will  effectively  protect  labor  organ- 
izations from  the  persécution  to  which  the  Coronado  décision 
opens  the  door. 


Looking  Backward 

'*I  always  like  to  look  back.  That 's  why  I  always  carry 
my  retrospect  along,"  said  Samuel  Gompers  on  the  eve  of  the 
forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  American  Fédération  of 
Labor,  which  has  just  finished  its  sessions  in  Cincinnati.  This 
remark  by  the  leader  of  the  fédération  epitomizes  the  whole 
convention.  Like  Mr.  Gompers  it  looked  backward.  Almost 
the  only  sign  of  progress  came  from  the  Railroad  Shop  Craft 
Unions  and  the  Miners.  Indeed,  the  most  important  develop- 
ment  of  the  convention  was  the  growing  unity  between  the 
railway  workers  and  the  miners,  who  found  their  interests 
identical  on  almost  every  issue. 

Mr.  Gompers'  report  to  the  convention  shows  that  the  dues- 
paying  membership  of  the  fédération  has  f allen  from  4,078,- 
740  to  3,195,651.  Doubtless  most  of  this  decrease  is  occasioned 
by  the  présent  industrial  dépression,  for  men  out  of  work  can- 
not afford  to  pay  dues.  Yet  the  tragic  fact  is  that,  even 
with  ail  due  allowances,  the  American  Fédération  of  Labor 
has  made  little  or  no  progress  toward  organizing  the  great 
army  of  the  unskilled.  If  American  labor  were  organized  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  are  the  workers  of 
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Germany,  the  Fédération  would  hâve  a  membership  of  27,000,- 
000,  and  if  in  proportion  to  the  British  workers,  at  least 
20,000,000. 

The  convention,  as  usual,  re-elected  Mr.  Oompers  and  the 
entire  administration  machine  slate.  It  further  decided  to 
change  the  convention  time  from  June  to  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  selected  Portland,  Oregon,  as  the  next  conven- 
tion city. 

The  only  important  constructive  déclaration  of  the  conven- 
tion followed  the  suggestions  made  in  Senator  La  Follette 's 
brilliant  address — an  inspiration  imported  from  outside  of  the 
Fédération,  which  is  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  présent 
leadership  of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  The  convention'  decided  to  press 
for  constitntional  amendments  prohibiting  child  labor  and 
curtailing  the  veto  power  of  the  Suprême  Court.  Indeed,  the 
one  really  gTe&t  achievement  of  the  Fedration  for  the  présent 
year  bas  been  its  action  in  bringing  together  the  foes  of  child 
labor  and  uniting  them  for  definite  political  action  to  remedy 
the  récent  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  declaring  the  Anti- 
Child-Labor  Law  imconstitutional. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  time  of  the  convention  was  de- 
voted  not  to  constructive  action,  but  to  négative  criticism 
and  laments  regarding  the  sorry  state  of  labor 's  power  under 
the  présent  régime.  Instead  of  forging  a  united  front  for 
organized  labor  to  offset  the  combined  assault  of  big  business, 
the  leaders  of  the  Federatioh  launched  their  thunderbolts 
against  the  workers  themselves.  Industrial  unionism,  the 
principle  of  amalgamation,  the  Federated  Press,  and  other  de- 
velopments  in  the  labor  field  which  are  not  controlled  by  Mr. 
Gompers  and  his  lieutenants  were  denounced  with  the  bitterest 
invective.  The  attack  upon  the  Federated  Press  is  an  indel- 
ible  stain  upon  the  honor  and  honesty  of  both  Mr.  Gompers 
and  his  right  hand  man,  Mathew  Woll.  •  Woll,  who  is  président 
of  the  "International  Labor  Press,"  the  officiai  American 
Fédération  of  Lat)or  news  channel,  made  an  assault  on  the 
independent  labor  news  service  called  the  Federated  Press 
which  was  as  untrue  as  it  was  uncalled  for.  Woll  charged 
the  Federated  Press  with  *  '  disseminating  harmful  propa- 
ganda"  and  ''being  constantly  and  persistently  engaged  in 
a  subtle  campaign  of  undermining  and  discrediting  the  trade 
union  movement."  ''It  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  agency 
of  the  enemy,'*  he  declared,  and  called  upon  loyal  labor  papers 
to  déclare  their  "unequivocal  opposition  to  the  Federated 
Press." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Federated  Press  is  organized  and  con- 
trolled wholly  by  labor  unions  and  labor  editors.  From  corre- 
spondents  in  the  larger  American  cities  and  in  Europe  it  col- 
lects  labor  news  and  distributes  it  to  American  labor  papers 
with  a  combined  weekly  circulation  of  over  2,000,000  readers. 
Hundreds  of  American  Fédération  of  Labor  local  unions  and 
centra!  bodies  hâve  endorsed  it  and  invested  their  money  in  it. 
The  chairman  and  seven  of  the  nine  members  of  its  executive 
board  are  affiliated  with  the  American  Fédération  of  Labor 
and  are  editors  of  labor  papers  supporting  the  Fédération. 
Thèse  men  détermine  what  kind  of  news  the  Federated  Press 
sends  out.  They  are  just  as  good  labor  men  as  Mr.  Gompers 
or  Mr.  Woll;  their  only  crime  is  that  they  represent  the  rank 
and  file  and  are  entirely  independent  of  the  Gompers  machine, 
lilr.  Gompers  is  entitled  to  his  own  news  service  if  he  wants 
it;  so  are  the  editors  of  the  progressive  labor  papers.  There 
ought  to  be  more  labor  papers  and  news  services  for  the 
éducation  of  the  workers — not  f ewer. 

For  the  leaders  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  to  attempt  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  workers  against  those  who  are  striving  to  better 
their  conditions,  and  to  do  this  with  falsified  statements,  is 
to  betray  the  interests  of  the  workers  in  order  to  gratify  a 
cheap  passion  for  personal  power. 


Bloodshed  in  Illinois 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  take  human  life,  even  under  the 
utmost  provocation.  "Violence  always  defeats  its  own  pur- 
poses,"  said  John  Mitchell,  the  vénérable  leader  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  a  décade  ago.  The  battle  between 
Union  Miners  and  imported  gunmen  which  cost  nearly  forty 
lives  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  a  week  ago  is  regrettable  from  every 
standpoint.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  gunmen  brought 
in  by  the  Mine  Company  provoked  the  attack.  The  coroner's 
jury  found  that  the  armed  thugs  shot  down  two  union  men  in 
cold  blood  before  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  strikers.  The  South- 
ern Illinois  Coal  Company,  according  to  the  jury 's  verdict, 
is  guilty  and  responsible  for  the  slaughter. 

But  regardless  of  the  Company 's  fault,  union  labor  through- 
out  the  country  will  sincerely  regret  this  unfortunate  occur- 
rence. It  must  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  prevent  any  récur- 
rence of  such  a  tragedy.  The  half  million  locked  out  miners, 
although  hungry  and  penniless,  hâve  exhibited  superb  forbear- 
ance  and  self  control. 

On  the  other  hand,  violence  and  the  use  of  armed  force  are 
the  common  weapons  used  by  the  coal  barons  in  Colorado, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  break  the  morale  of  the 
men  and  drive  them  back  to  work.  There  is  no  public  uproar 
about  this.  The  newspapers  scarcely  mention  it.  If  the  tak- 
ing  of  human  live  is  to  be  condemned,  why  not  hold  up  to 
public  obloquy  the  mine  owners  who  hâve  broken  their  solemn 
contract  and  are  trying  to  starve  helpless  women  and  children 
to  death  in  order  to  compel  th^r  men  folks  to  work  for  a 
fodder  wage.  Pneumonia,  consumption  and  fever  hâve  taken 
a  heavy  death  toll  from  the  undernourished  families  of  the 
miners,  brutally  ejected  from  their  homes  by  the  mine  own- 
ers' deputies.  Hère  is  cowardly  murder  of  the  most  heinous 
kind.    Yet  where  is  the  great  newspaper  that  condemns  it  T 


Respect  for  the  Suprême  Court 
The  kept  press  of  the  country  is  raising  a  great  hue  and  cry 
because  Senator  La  Follette  has  dared  to  champion  an  amend- 
ment  which  will  forever  curb  the  power  of  the  Suprême  Court 
to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people.  The  senator  is  being  called 
everything  from  an  anarchist  to  a  bolshevik  because  he  de- 
sires to  safegua'rd  the  people 's  liberties  and  make  this  nation 
a  democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  ''The  people  are 
losing  respect  for  the  Suprême  Court,"  thèse  newspapers  wail, 
and  place  the  responsibility  for  this  condition  upon  those 
who  would  shear  the  court  of  its  usurped  power  and  restore  it 
to  what  the  founders  of  the  constitution  intended  it  should 
be,  an  interpréter  and  not  a  nullifier  of  the  people 's  will 
expressed  in  their  laws. 

If  the  people  are  losing  respect  for  the  Suprême  Court,  the 
Court  and  not  the  p^ple  is  to  blâme  for  it.  In  a  government 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  govemed,  it 
is  intolérable  that  men  in  whose  appointment  the  people  hâve 
no  voice  should  override  congress  and  the  président,  the 
elected  and  responsible  représentative  of  the  people,  and 
nullify  measures  which  they  hâve  duly  approved.  Laws  en- 
acted  in  response  to  an  overwhelming  popula'r  demand,  such 
as  the  income  tax,  child  labor  saf eguards,  anti-grain  gambling 
laws,  anti-injunction  statutes  and  similar  social  législation, 
hâve  been  ruthlessly  nullified,  often  by  the  odd  vote  of  one 
old  man  who  ha^  long  since  lost  touch  with  the  puise  of  the 
common  people.  Not  ail  the  justices  of  the  Suprême  Court 
are  mediaevally-minded.  Justices  Brandeis,  Holmes,  and 
Clarke,  and  occasionally  Justice  McReynolds,  are  alive  to  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  ordinary  folk.  But  the  voice  of  thèse 
men  is  smothered  beneath  the  verdicts  of  their  reactionary 
coUeagues. 

Let  us  speak  frankly  about  this  vital  matter.  What  chance 
hâve  the  workers  and  farmers  of  America  to  secure  a  sym- 
pathetic  hearing  from  feudally-minded  men  like  Chief  Justice 
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Taft.  He  may  be  ever  so  sincère  in  his  conviotions,  but  his 
whole  environment  and  training  bind  him  to  the  side  of  privi- 
lège and  property  and  against  the  people.  Putting  the  gown 
of  a  chief  justice  on  a  man  does  not  alter  by  one  whit  the 
respect  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Why  should  the  workers, 
accept  as  divine  law  the  decrees  of  the  same  ''Injunction  Bill'* 
Taft,  who,  first  among  fédéral  judges,  nailed  the  engineer  to 
his  locomotive  and  denied  him  the  right  to  quit  work  when 
the  job  and  pay  dissatisfted  himî  Why  should  the  f armer 
respect  the  Chief  Justice  when  by  his  intemperate  propaganda 
against  the  nonpartisan  farmers  of  the  northwest  he  circu- 
la ted  calumnies  about  them  which  had  not  the  least  founda- 
tion  in  factî 

Perhaps  Mr.  Debs  is  right  when  he  says,  in  his  article  in  this 
issue  of  The  Journal,  that  Mr.  Taft  was  appointed  to  admin- 
ister  this  kind  of  justice.  In  a  democracy  no  institution  or 
l>erson  is  too  sacred  to  receive  censure  when  he  violâtes  the 
will  and  confidence  of  the  people.  The  people  will  respect  the 
Suprême  Court  only  when  the  Court  respects  the  people. 


Whom  the  Gods  Wotdd  Destroy 
The  proverb  of  the  ancient  Greeks  that  whom  the  Gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad  finds  pointed  illustration 
in  the  récent  action  of  the  administration  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Représentatives.  Surely  nothing  short  of  madness, 
unless  it  be  downright  knavery,  could  account  for  the  arro- 
gant despotism  of  thèse  leaders  in  surpressing  the  investigation 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  demanded  by  the  members  of 
the  House.  This  investigation,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  sanc- 
tioned  because  the  Department  of  Justice  neglected  and  re- 
fused  for  fifteen  months  to  bring  to  court  the  war  grafters 
and  profiteers  who  hâve  robbed  the  Government  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars.  The  resolution  for  the  investigation 
was  sent  to  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  voted  to 
reconmiend  its  adoption.  It  was  entrusted  to  Chairman  Camp- 
bell of  this  committee  to  présent  to  the  House.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell deliberately  put  the  resolution  in  his  pocket  and  refused 
to  bring  it  before  the  House,  in  which  he  was  supported  by 
Congressmen  Gillett  and  Mondell,  Republican  speaker  and 
floor  leader  of  the  House,  respectively,  who  adjourned  the 
session  of  the  House  when  a'  report  on  the  resolution  was  de- 
manded. The  machine  leaders  then  got  busy  and  ''fixed" 
the  Committee  on  Rules  so  that  it  revoked  its  former  action. 
Such  straight  arm  tactics  to  thwart  the  people's  will  can- 
not  be  tolerated  by  any  citizen  who  believes  in  démocratie 
government.  The  Russian  Czar  never  attempted  an  act  more 
autocratie  and  arbitrary  than  that  of  which  thèse  leaders  of 
the  administration  are  guilty.  They  hâve  temporarily  sup- 
pressed  an  honest  investigation  of  war  grafters  and  of  in- 
eflSciency — if  not  corruption  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad.    Let 
the  reckoning  come  in  the  primary  and  November  élections. 


Practical  Help  for  Bnssia 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  their 
récent  convention  in  Chicago  sanctioned  a  contract  with  the 
Soviet  government  whereby  they  undertake  to  operate  nine 
of  the  largest  textile  mills  in  Russia  on  a  coopérative  basis. 
The  Textile  Workers  under  the  leadership  of  Sidney  Hillman 
hâve  become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  progressive  labor 
organizations  in  America.  In  order  to  carry  out  'this  impor- 
tant contract  they  hâve  formed  the  Russian-American  Indus- 
triai  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  the  stock  of 
which  is  being  sold  only  to  members  of  the  Union. 

This  is  the  biggest  practical  step  toward  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Russia  that  bas  been  made  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.    Russia  admittedly  bas  the  raw  materials,  the  labor 


power  and  the  économie  demand  to  sustain  the  greatest  tex- 
tile industry  in  the  world.  She  laVîks  working  capital  and 
expert  direction.  This  the  Textile  Workers  are  supplying, 
together  with  the  machines  necessary  for  immédiate  large 
scale  production. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  ail,  the  Amalgamated 's  pioneer 
enterprise  in  Russia  may  arouse  from  slumber  dumbbells  in 
the  State  Department  \irho  still  déclare  that  Russia'  is  an 
''économie  vacuum."  They  may  overlook  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia has  recently  bought  $125,000,000  worth  of  locomotives,  cars 
and  railway  supplies  from  Germany  and  Sweden  and  is  pay- 
ing  for  them  in  gold;  that  35  large  German  manufacturing 
firms  hâve  combined  to  do  business  with  Russia  on  a  huge 
scale  ;  that  the  conservative  Swedish  bankers  bave  just  ex- 
tended  a  loan  of  $13,500,000  to  the  Russian  coopérative  so- 
cieties  at  a  surprisingly  low  interest  rate.  But  if  an  Amer- 
ican labor  union  with  several  hundred  thousand  members 
actually  carries  on  a  great  industrial  enterprise  in  Russia, 
then  perhaps  common  sensé  may  replace  f ear  and  foUy  in  the 
Russian  policy  of  our  Department  of  State. 


The  Bailroads'  Pnblicity  Campaign 
With  the  first  hint  of  a  railroad  strike  the  big  dailies  are 
hatching  out  a  spawn  of  railroad  propaganda  to  deceive  the 
public  as  to  the  issues  involved.  We  read  again  the  canned 
editorials  which  swamped  the  press  last  October  when  a  strike 
seemed  imminent.  Railway  employés  are  once  more  highbind- 
ers  and  heartless  thugs,  while  their  leaders  are  ''dangerous 
radicals."  Already  the  prize  cartoonists  are  poisoning  the 
public  mind  with  pictures  which  represent  the  workers  as 
'*striking  against  the  government.'' 

Where  bave  ail  of  thèse  zealous  writers  and  caHoonists 
been  for  the  past  year  while  the  railroads  bave  been  violat- 
ing  the  décisions  of  the  Labor  Board  without  let  or  hindrance  t 
Is  it  lawful  and  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  carriers  to  refuse  to  obey  the  Board 's  décisions 
in  order  to  enhaiice  their  profits,  and  yet  a  ''crime  against 
the  government"  for  the  workers  to  reject  rulings  which  rob 
them  of  a  living  wageî 

The  moral  does  not  require  a  label.  Labor  must  bave  its 
own  press  if  it  expects  to  get  the  truth  to  the  public. 


The  Fight  Against  Hunger 

"The  contributions  from  your  members  bave  exceeded  ail 
others  combined  to  defeat  the  operators'  plan  of  starvation 
in  West  Virginia,"  writes  Secretary  Franklin  of  the  West 
Virginia  State  Fédération  of  Labor  in  appréciation  of  the 
aid  extended  to  starving  miners'  familles  by  the  membçrs  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  And  yet  the  heroic  struggle  is  far  from  won. 
Women  and  little  children  are  still  suffering  for  lack  of 
sufficient  food  and  clothing.  The  funds  contributed  bave 
sufficed  oçly  to  provide  them  with  little  more  than  beans  and 
corn  meal,  and  sometimes  there  bave  not  been  enough  of  thèse 
to  go  around. 

"We  are  again  in  great  danger  of  losing  a  fight  against 
starvation  unless  help  from  other  sources  is  received  soon," 
Brother  Franklin 's  letter  continues;  and  évidence  from  eye 
witnesses  proves  the  overwhelming  need  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia miners'  families  to  the  most  gênerons  help  that  the 
members  of  the  brotherhood  can  extend. 

We  realize  that  thèse  same  facts  hold  true  of  the  striking 
textile  workers  in  New  England  and  of  the  starving  workers 
and  peasants  in  Russia.  We  are  also  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
our  comrades  on  the  railroads  may  soon  need  staunch  assist- 
ance. But  God  forbid  that  our  hearts  should  be  so  cold  and 
our  humanity  so  shriveled  that  we  f  ail  to  give  our  utmost  aid 
to  thèse  brothers  who  are  heroically  suffering  and  sacrificing 
in  the  common  cause. 
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Uniyenity  Shams 

Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  dropped  White  House  dinner 
parties  the  other  day  long  enough  to  run  up  to  Princeton 
University,  deliver  a  speech,  and  receive  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  that  augnst  institution  of  higher 
learning.  In  bestowing  this  académie  honor,  Dean  Andrew 
F.  West  of  Princeton  prof usely  lauded  Harding  for  his  *  '  cour- 
age" in  supporting  the  labor-crushing  anti-strike  section  of 
the  Cummins-Esch  Transportation  Act  while  senator  from 
Ohio,  and  for  opposing  the  soldiers'  bonus  since  his  élévation 
to  the  White  House. 

Considering  that  Princeton  University  is  supported  by  the 
stock  brokers,  bankers,  corporation  lawyers  and  big  business 
men,  it  is  quite  proper  that  its  représentative  should  acclaim 
Harding 's  h'eroic  anti-labor  record.  Princeton  is  not  unique 
in  this.  Almost  every  large  privately-endowed  university  in 
thé  countrj'  is  run  by  trustées  of  great  wealth.  Thèse  uni- 
versities  confer  their  ''honors"  on  wealthy  ''captains  of  in- 
dustry''  who  may  possibly  remeraber  them  in  their  wills.  In 
war  time  it  is  the  great  gênerais  and  allied  diplomats  who  are 
thus  '^honored." 

Those  of  us  who  hâve  spent  from  four  to  seven  years  in 
university  training  can  see  through  the  whole  hollow  sham. 
If  we  are  honest  with  our  conscience,  we  hâve  come  to  regard 
the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  as  a  polite  method  of  curry- 
ing  popular  favor  or  bribing  possible  benefactors.  Not  untU 
the  producing  classes  found  their  own  schools  of  learning  or 
control  those  now  existing  will  social  position  and  money 
cease  to  command  académie  adulation.  Perhaps  then  univer- 
sity degrees  will  really  betoken  sterling  charaeter  and  superior 
service  to  mankind. 


Justice  After  the  Wreck 

Pursuant  to  the  usual  custom,  the  Oregon- Washington 
Railroad  and  Navigation  Company  dismissed  Engineer  Allen 
and  .Conductor  Allison  following  the  fatal  wreck  at  Celilo, 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  found 
to  hâve  beencaused  by  the  failure  of  the  BaUroad  Company 
to  maintein  a  telegraph  operator  at  that  point.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  method,  however,  thèse  two  employés  hâve  been  re- 
instated,  which  leads  the  Portland  (Oregon)  Journal  to  an 
editorial  comment  which  is  so  fair  and  just  to  railway  employés 
in  gênerai  that  we  quote  part  of  it  hère: 

The  old  practice  of  dismissing  conductors  and  engineers  as 
a  propitiatory  sacrifice  in  case  of  accident,  whether  they  were 
at  fault  or  not,  was  a  beakand-talons  System.  It  was  a  sort 
of  explanation  to  the  public  or  the  stockholders  that  the  wreck 
wasn't  the  company's  fault,  but  the  fault  of  employés.  It 
was  easy  to  do,  because  the  employés  were  helpless.  When  the 
dismissal  was  publicly  announced,  the  public  was  supposed  to 
be  satisfied  and  the  wreck  was  then  forgotten. 

The  wrecks  on  the  New  Haven  when  the  System  was  piUaged 
into  impotency  by  railroad  exploiters  are  history.  Trainmen 
were  diacharged  right  and  left  as  explanations,  but  the  wrecks 
continued  until  they  becalne  notorious,  and  only  through  the 
newspapers  was  it  made  known  that  it  was  not  the  employés 
but  the  rotten  conditions  of  the  road,  brought  on  by  a  scandal- 
ous  plundering  of  the  resources  of  the  line  by  higher-ups,  that 
caused  the  wrecks.  The  investigation  that  followed  revealed 
one  of  the  great  railroad  scandais  of  the  âge. 

But  the  discharged  trainmen  were  not  helped.  Their  jobs 
were  gone.  Their  réputations  were  blackened.  They  were  the 
goats  for  the  misdoings  of  stock  gamblers  and  stock  inflation- 
ists. 

The  high  example  of  the  0-W.  R.  &  N.  in  breàking  an  old 
railroad  formula  is  a  rebuke  to  railroad  Prussianism.  It  does 
crédit  to  the  company  and  to  the  officiais,  whoever  they  were, 
that  brought  it  about.  The  old  practice  did  nothing  to  make 
men  more  attentive  to  duty. 

The  men  of  ail  men  who  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  wrecks 
are  the  trainmen.  Nobody  knows  the  appréhension  that  con- 
stantly  hangs  over  loeomoàve  engineers  lest  they  may  run  into 
vehicles  at  road  crossings.  Nobody  knows  the  dread  that  en- 
gineers and  conductors  are  haunted  with  lest  they  may  hâve 


to  look  into  the  staring  eyes  of  the  dead  or  hear  the  moans  of 
the  injured  in  a  railroad  tragedy.  Their  own  haunting  fear  of 
what  might  happen  does  a  thousand  times  more  in  deterring 
them  from  carelessness  than  any  mère  fear  of  losing  their  jobs. 

Then  there  is  the  horrible  death  that  comes  to  engineers  and 
firemen  in  many  cases  of  railroad  disaster.  Does  fear  of  dis- 
charge add  anything  to  the  tremendous  impulse  for  prudence 
and  care  that  comes  from  this  constant  présence  of  such  a 
death  f 

The  thousands  of  trains  speeding  past  one  another  in  every 
direction,  carrying  millions  of  passengers,  sometimes  for  a  whole 
year  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  is  évidence  of  the  vigil- 
ance and  fidelity  of  train  workers.  With  the  human  équation 
so  much  of  a  factor,  that  more  railroad  accidents  do  not  happen 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  American  railroading. 

It  is  not  claimed  hère  that  trainmen  are  never  at  fault.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  mental  lapse.  There  used  to  be  more  of 
them  when  men  were  held  on  duty  in  one  of  the  most  exacting 
responsibilities  known  to  industry  for  periods  of  16  and  even 
20  hours,  or  until  physical  and  mental  faculties  were  literally 
broken  down. 

Employés  are  not  cattle.  They  know  when  they  are  treated 
fairly.  They  hâve  a  keen  sensé  of  justice  and  injustice.  And 
they  hâve  as  deep  a  feeling  of  appréciation  as  anybody  else. 
And  they  react  to  kindliness,  considération  and  honorable  treat- 
ment  as  quickly  and  fully  as  does  anybody  else. 

When  employers  realize  this  and  do  as  they  would  be  done 
by,  much  of  the  ferment  and  trouble  in  industry  will  pass. 


Bunning  the  Bailroads  with  Troops 

An  inspired  dispatch  from  Washington  states  that  the  At- 
torney  General  has  already  taken  notice  of  a  possible  rail- 
road strike  and  is  preparing  to  run  trains  with  the  aid  of 
troops  should  the  occasion  arise.  We  trust  that  the  occasion 
will  not  arise — ^that  the  railroad  employés  can  secure  jus- 
tice without  the  necessity  of  a  strike  as  a  protest  of  last 
resort.  But  we  wish  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  tragic  folly  of  permitting  Mr.  Daugherty  to  attempt 
such  a  dangerous  thing  as  to  call  upon  the  army  to  operate 
the  railroads.  We  are  not  hère  considering  the  resentment 
of  the  employés,  but  rather  the  dangerous  conséquences  to 
the  public.  The  repair  and  maintenance  of  railroad  equip- 
ment  and  the  opération  of  trains  demand  the  highest  type 
of  skill  and  expert  service.  Carelessness,  inaccuracy  or 
technical  inefïiciency  will  inevitably  cost  a  loss  of  life  and 
property  which  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  The  highly  com- 
plex  duties  of  the  railway  employés  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
charged by  gangs  of  young  army  recruits  pressed  into  serv- 
ice to  crush  strikes. 

The  conséquences  of  such  an  attempt  are  illustrated  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas  Railroad,  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  à  Atlantic,  and  the  Western  Maryland 
Railroad.  Thèse  carriers  hâve  sought  to  operate  their  lines 
with  ehoap  labor  and  nnskilled  employés.  As  a  resuit  their 
equipment  and  rolling  stock  is  in  accumulative  disrepair, 
their  tracks  are  a  menace  to  public  travel,  wrecks  are  alarm- 
ingly  fréquent,  and  both  life  and  property  hâve  paid  the 
fatal  penalty  of  their  folly. 

A  récent  instance  indicating  the  resuit  of  operating  a 
railroad  with  inexpert  labor  is  the  action  of  the  United 
States  locomotive  inspectors  in  pulling  out  twenty-two  en- 
gines  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  which  were  unsafe 
for  service.  Immediately  afterward  a  serions  freight  wreek 
occurred  on  the  same  road  in  which  forty  box  cars  were 
demolished  and  automobiles,  grain  and  perishable  food  prod- 
ucts  were  scattered  along  the  track,  while  telegraph  wires 
were  damaged  for  half  a  mOe.  This  disastrous  wreck  was 
caused  by  a  defective  condition  of  air  brakes  which  com- 
pétent shop  men  and  inspectors  would  hâve  prevented. 

If  Mr.  Daugherty  attempts  to  operate  the  trains  with 
troops  he  will  add  another  to  his  long  list  of  officiai  blunders, 
the  fatal  conséquence  of  which  will  not  be  so  easily  pardoned 
as  his  mère  failure  to  prosecute  war  grafters  and  profiteers. 
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A  Goyemment-Fixed  Wage 

Récent  events  eall  into  serious  question  the  whole  theory 
underlying  government  fixation  of  wages.  Has  society  the 
moral  right  to  compel  any  of  its  members  to  work  against 
their  will  under  conditions  that  are  unsatisfactory  and  for  a 
sum  that  the  workers  consider  inadéquate  T 

In  a  despotism  the  tyrant  can  by  force  compel  his  subjects 
to  accept  any  condition  of  servitude  he  sees  fit  to  impose. 
But  America  is  not  a  despotism, — at  least  theoretically  not. 
The  basic  principle  of  democracy,  that  the  only  sanction  for 
government  is  the  consent  of  the  governed,  breaks  down  when 
those  entrusted  with  power  by  the  people  seek  to  compel  men 
unconvicted  of  crime  to  render  any  service  against  their  will 
and  for  a  price  which  they  consider  unfair  and  insufficiènt. 

If  in  violation  of  this  fundamental  principle  those  who 
hâve  secured  power  do  see  fit  to  fix  an  arbitrary  wage  for 
workers  in  an  essential  industry,  they  are  under  an  inescap- 
able  moral  duty  to  see  that  the  minimum  wage  thus  fixed  is 
adéquate  to  satisfy  ail  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
citizens  whose  labor  they  commandeer. 

It  is  both  a  social  and  a  moral  crime  for  one  branch  of  the 
government  to  compel,  under  threats  of  military  and  légal 
force,  a  large  group  of  workers  to  give  its  services  to  private 
corporations  for  less  than  one-fourth  the  sum  declared  by 
another  branch  of  the  government  to  constitjate  a  décent 
American  standard  of  living.  In  the  face  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing  budgets  prepared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  after  prolonged  research,  the  récent  décision  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board,  compelling  heads  of 
families  to  work  for  as  little  as  $11.04  a  week,  is  both  crim- 
inal  and  immoral,  and  an  abuse  of  governmental  power  which 
free  men  with  a  sensé  of  justice  cannot  tolerate. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  nation  is  unable  to 
pay  living  wages  to  workers  in  essential  industries. 

We  want  peace  in  industry.  But  industrial  peace  is  not  so 
dear  that  it  can  be  p.urchased  at  the  price  of  slavery. 


Justice  to  the  Labor  Board 

It  is  a  matter  of  simple  justice  that  we  give  due  acknowl- 
edgment  to  two  récent  décisions  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  which  exhibit  a  just  and  fair  interpréta- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Act.  In  Décision  998  the  Board 
upon  pétition  of  the  Railway  Employés'  Department  of  A. 
F.  of  L.,  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employés 
and  the  A  F.  of  L.  workers,  has  ordered  the  Erie  railroad 
to  hold  an  honest  élection  among  its  employés  for  the  sélec- 
tion of  représentatives  with  whom  to  negotiate  wage  and 
working  agreements.  This  décision  is  similar  to  the  one  ren- 
dered  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  last  December,  which 
is  still  held  up  by  an  injimction  secured  by  the  Railroad  to 
enable  it  to  "frame"  the  élection  of  eompliant  employé 
représentatives.  The  Erie  Railroad  has  not  yet  followed  this 
précèdent.  In  any  eyent,  the  Board 's  décision  is  an  honest 
and  commendable  interprétation  of  the  intent  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act. 

A  second  important  décision  of  the  Board,  which  ought  to 
hâve  been  made  six  months  ago,  brands  as  illégal  the  carriers' 
subterfuge  to  évade  payment  of  established  wage  scales  by 
farming  out  maintenance  and  repair  work  to  dummy  con- 
tracting  companies.  In  the  case  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
Railroad  and  three  other  carriers  the  Board  has  decided 
that,  while  such  contracting  is  not  in  itself  illégal,  wage 
slashing  by  the  contractors  in  violation  of  the  rates  of  pay 
fixed  by  the  Board  is  illégal  and  contrary  to  the  plain  terms 
of  the  Transportation  Act.  This  décision  was  rendered  nearly 
a  month  ago.  To  date  none  of  the  twenty-three  railroads 
guilty  of  this  violation  of  the  law  hâve  been  compelled  to 
make   restitution   to    their   employés   for   their   illégal   acts. 


The  test  of  the  sincerity  and  faimess  of  the  Board  is  not 
only  the  ténor  of  its  décision,  but  also  the  effort  which  it 
exerts  to  secure  an  impartial  observance  of  thèse  décisions. 

Government  Owned  Transportation  System  Shows  Profit 
It  is  interesting  tp  note  that  the  propagandists  who  rave 
about  the  cost  and  inefficiency  of  Oovernment  ownership  of 
railroads  never  hâve  anything  to  say  about  one  of  the  n\pst 
important  transportation  units  in  the  world,  owned  and 
opéra ted  by  the  United  States  (lovernment  at  a  profit, — the 
Panama  Canal.  Hère  is  a  highly  complex  undertaking,  in- 
volving  some  of  the  most  difScult  engineering  problems  known 
to  science.  It  has  been  successfully  achieved  and  operated 
by  the  government  when  private  capital  had  completely 
failed.  The  government  is  not  only  operating  a  transporta- 
tion unit  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  it  also  furnishes  food 
and  lodging,  récréation  and  éducation  for  its  numerous  em- 
ployés. And  yet  the  figures  show  a  surprising  profit  on  the 
investment. 

Instead  of  talking  about  the  cost  of  the  government  rail- 
road in  Alaska,  which  is  yet  under  construction  and  is  being 
extended  into  mountainous  country  with  necessarily  high 
construction  costs,  the  railroad  propagandists  might  tell  the 
public  to  what  great  èorporation  the  government  should  turn 
over  the  Panama  Canal  for  "safe,  sane  and  efficient  opéra- 
tion." 


The  Seod  of  Fresh  Wars 
When  will  diplomats  learn  that  injustice  invariably  breeds 
strife — that  stealing  one 's  neighbor's  possessions  wholesale 
is  even  more  certain  to  provoke  strife  than  thievery  on  a 
small  scaleî  Premier  Barthou  of  France  blandly  announces 
that  he  has  signed  a  compact  by  which  France  guarantees  Rou- 
mania  in  the  possession  of  the  Province  of  Bessarabia,  stolen 
from  Russia  in  her  hour  of  misfortune.  At  the  same  time 
Poland  tells  the  powers  that  she  has  *'annexed"  Vilna,  and 
thus  seals  with  her  officiai  approval  the  brutal  râpe  of  a  weak 
neighbor.  International  peace  can  neve:»  come  unless  it  be 
based  on  justice. 


The  Tide  Tnms 


As  we  go  to  press  the  good  news  comes  from  North  Dakota 
that  Ex-Governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier,  candidate  of  the  workers 
and  farmers  for  the  United  States  Senate,  has  won  a  sweep- 
ing  victory  in  the  primary  over  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber, 
reactionary  tool  of  big  business  and  right-hand  man  of  Prési- 
dent Harding  in  the  Senate.  FoUowing  closely  after  the  séna- 
torial nomination  of  Col.  Smith  W.  Brookhart  in  lowa  on  a 
platform  voicing  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  the 
North  Dakota  victory  shakes  the  hold  of  the  Old  Guard  on 
Cong^ess  and  puts  hope  in  the  hearts  of  those  working  for 
a  better  day. 

At  last  the  tide  has  tumed.  The  forces  of  monopoly  and 
spécial  privilège  which  seized  control  of  the  government  dur- 
ing  the  war,  polluted  public  opinion,  coerced  free  speech,  dra- 
gooned  legislators,  and  invaded  the  White  House  itself  at  the 
last  élection,  hâve  sustained  defeats  which  foretell  their  doom. 

Reaction  always  overreaches  itself.  Greed  never  knows 
when  it  has  enough.  Not  content  with  robbing  the  workers 
and  farmers  by  **deflating"  the  value  of  their  products,  the, 
unseen  government  of  spécial  privilège  brazenly  sought  to 
suppress  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people  so  that  they  could 
not  protest.    And  the  people  hâve  rebelled. 

For  the  past  four  years  our  national  life  has  flowed  at  low 
ebb.  With  the  turn  of  the  tide  there  comes  the  quickening 
puise  of  fresh  waters,  revitalizing  the  depleted  forces  of  civic 
decency,  industrial  democracy,  and  économie  justice.  The 
liberties  of  the  people  are  saved  because  the  people  are  now 
awake. 
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IWANT  to  call  your  attention  again  to  the  importance  to 
every  meraber  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers  and  every  eligible  member  of  their  families  of  regis- 
tering  and  voting  at  the  primaries  and  voting  at  the  coming 
élections. 

No  doubt  you  hâve  ail  read  of  the  splendid  victory  won  by 
organized  labor  in  lowa  in  nominating  Colonel  Brookhart  for 
United  States  Senator.  This  victory  was  attained  by  the  fine 
work  of  organized  labor  in  coopération  with  the  farmers,  and 
this  can  be  done  in  every  other  state  where  the  primaries  are 
yet  to  be  held.  For  example:  July  22d  the  first  primary 
will  be  held  in  Texas;  on  August  Ist  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia  ;  on  August  5th  in  Kentucky,  and 
on  August  8th  in  Alabama,  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Arkansas  and 
Wyoming.  Thèse  primaries  will  ail  be  held  bef ore  the  next 
issue  of  the  Journal  reaches  you. 

Labor  owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that  its  f riends  are  elected  to 
public  positions  in  the  state  and  nation,  and  this  can  be  done 
if  you  will  simply  use  the  power  you  hold  in  your  hands! 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  constant  talk  coming  from 
the  Chief  Executive  relative  to  politics,  and  the  following 
from  Section  95,  page  59  of  the  Statutes  is  quoted  to  us  re- 
peatedly  : 

*'The  influence  or  sympathy  of  the  Brotherhood,  as  a  body, 
shall  never  be  enlisted  or  used  in  favor  of  any  political  or 
religions  organization  whatever  *   *   *." 

This  objection  would  be  ail  right  if  we  were  endorsing  a 
political  party.  But  we  are  endorsing  Men  and  Measures, 
not  partisan  politics,  and  if  some  of  our  men  would  stop  and 
consider  this  for  a  moment,  they  would  understand  what  is 
for  their  own  best  welfare. 

For  example,  one  Brother  says: 

*'Why  do  we  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  state  or  na- 
tional politics  T  Do  we  not  hâve  Brother  Wills  in  Washing- 
ton to  look  after  our  interestsT" 

It  is  true  that  Brother  Wills  is  at  Washington  looking  after 
our  interests,  and  he  is  doing  everything  humanly  possible, 
but  Brother  Wills  does  not  hâve  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Repré- 
sentatives or  the  Senate.  How  much  more  it  would  mean  to 
organizeS  labor  if  we  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  Congressmen 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  ready  at  any  and  ail  times  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  and  défend  organized  labor,  and  hâve  six  or  eight 
Senators  to  support  the  splendid  work  of  Senator  La  Follette! 
The  solution  for  a  number  of  the  troubles  that  confront  you 
today  lies  in  the  ballot  box.  We  hope  that  every  reader  of 
the  Journal  will  read  Senator  La  Follette 's  speech  printed 


elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  certainly  gives  you  something 
to  think  about,  and  it  will  go  down  in  historj'  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  speeches. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

Many  of  the  members  are  writing  in  regard  to  the  hearings 
before  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  There  are 
many  rumors  afloat,  but  up  to  date  we  hâve  no  deflnite  in- 
formation as  to  when  the  hearings  will  begin.  A  number  of 
individual  cases  that  hâve  been  appealed  from  the  décisions 
of  the  officers  on  the  individual  roads  are  being  heard  before 
an  Examiner,  but  no  hearings  hâve  been  scheduled  to  com- 
mence before  the  Labor  Boa'rd.  How  soon  they  will  b^in 
or  what  course  they  will  take  wheh  they  do  beg^n,  no  one  can 
tell  at  this  time. 

♦  ♦     ♦ 

Your  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  new  form  of  the 
Journal  and  the  increased  amount  and  quality  of  reading 
matter  that  is  being  given  to  the  membership. 

Your  attention  is  also  called  to  the  pages  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Co- 
opérative National  Bank  and  the  Brotherhood  Holding  Com- 
pany. Many  of  our  members  are  investing  in  wildcat  schemes  ; 
almost  daily  we  receive  letters  from  members  of  the  organ- 
ization who  hâve  put  their  savings  in  wildcat  schemes  and 
Write  to  us  watiting  to  know  how  the  money  can  be  refunded. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  hard-earned  wages 
of  the  railroad  employés  are  wasted  by  thèse  get-rich-quick 
schemes,  instead  of  being  invested  in  something  the  members 
know  is  worth  while,  something  they  know  the  bank  and  the 
organization  stand  behind. 

Every  member  of  the  organization  should  begin  the  plan 
of  systematic  saving.  If  a  man  only  invests  a  dollar  or  two 
each  month,  it  would  mean  more  than  he  realizes  to  him  and 
his  family  when  the  time  arrives  that  he  has  no  more  labor 
to  sell.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  what  power  the  organ- 
ization could  wield  if  each  member  would  save  $5  a  month  T 
It  would  mean  over  $6,000,000  in  savings  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  would  enable  the  bank  to  accomplish  many  things 
it  cannot  do  at  the  présent  time. 

Think  thèse  things  over!     They  are  ail  for  your  benefit. 

W.  S.  Stone,  g.  C.  E. 


An  army  of  principles  will  penetrate  where  an  army  of  sol- 
diers  can  not  ;  it  will  succeed  where  diplomatie  management  will 
fail;  neither  the  Rhine,  the  Channel,  nor  the  océan  can  arrest 
its  progress;  it  will  march  on  the  horizon  of  the  world  and  it 
will  conquer.  — Thomas  Paine, 
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The  Usurped  Power  of  the  Suprême  Court 


By  SENATOR  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE 
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(On  June  15,  1922,  Senator  La  Follette  addressed  the  Convention  of  the  American  Fédération  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati  on 
the  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  nullifying  the  child  labor  law.  This  courageous  address  pnwok'éd  mcslb  41  mproar  in  the-r€tu> 
tionary  press  and  from  reactionary  Senators  that  Senator  La  Follette  took  the  battle  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  June  21  and 
served  notice  to  Congress  and  the  country  that  he  would  immediately  press  for  a  constitutional  amendment  forever  protecting 
the  Uberties  of  the  people  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Suprême  Court.) 


ACENTURY  and  a  half  ago  our  forefathers  shed  their 
blood  in  order  that  they  might  establish  upon  this 
continent  a  government  deriving  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  govemed,  in  which  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  through  their  duly  elected  représentatives,  should 
be  sovereign. 

By    a   process   of   gi*adual    encroachments,    uncertain   and 
timid  at  Rrst,  but  now  confident  and  .ag- 
gressive,    sovereignty    has    been    wrested 
from    the    people    and    usurped    by    the 
courts. 

Today  the  actual  ruler  of  the  American 
people  is  the  Suprême  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

The  law  is  what  they  say  it  is,  and  not 
what  the  people  through  Congress  enacts. 
Aye,  even  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  not  what  its  plain  terms  déclare, 
but  what  thèse  nine  men  construe  it  to  be. 
*In  fact,  five  of  thèse  nine  men  are  ac- 
tually  the  suprême  rulers,  for  by  a  bare 
majority,  the  court  has  repeatedly  over- 
ridden  the  will  of  the  people  as  declared 
by  their  Représentatives  in  Congress,  and 
has  construed  the  Constitution  to  mean 
whatever  suited  their  peculiar  économie 
and  politicd  views. 

The  nine  lawj^ers  who  constitute  the 
Suprême  Court  are  piaced  in  positions  of 
power  for  life,  not  by  the  votes  of  the 
people,  but  by  presidéntial  appointment. 

Taft  Bepndiated  by  Voters 

Ex-President  Taft  was  recently  made 
Chief  Justice  by  Président  Harding.  Thus  a  man  was  in- 
vested  with  the  enormous  prestige  and  influence  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Suprême  Court  by  presidéntial  appointment  who 
had  been  repudiated  by  the  voters  of  the  United  States  on  his 
record  as  Président.  Af  ter  they  had  ezperienced  a  single  term 
of  his  administration  as  Chief  Magistrate  and  had  studied  his 
attitude,  his  acts,  his  sympathies,  on  public  questions  for  four 
years  they  declined  to  reelect  him  Président. 

No  one  will  contend  that  he  could  hâve  been  elected  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Suprême  Court  by  vote  of  the  people.  And  yet, 
made  Chief  Justice  by  presidéntial  appointment,  Mr.  Taft 
wrote  the  opinion  that  annulled  the  child  labor  law.  He  arso 
wrote  the  opinion  in  the  Coronado  Coal  Co.  case. 
Btded  By  A  Judicial  Oligarchy 

In  making  this  observation,  I  level  no  criticism  at  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  présent  court.  I  am  not  concerned  with  personal- 
ities.  I  am  dealing  with  fundamentals.  The  présent  court  is 
probably  up  to  the  average  of  that  court  in  ability,  wisdom,  and 
character;  but  thèse  judges,  even  though  they  sit  upon  the 
Suprême  Bench  of  the  United  States,  are  after  ail  but  men.  I 
am  concerned  only  with  allowing  them  or  any  other  body  of 
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men  so  chosen  to  hâve  suprême  power  over  the  happiness,  the 
rights  and  the  very  lives  of  the  110,000,000  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Sharing  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Suprême  Court,  but  in 
every  way  subordinate  to  it,  is  the  array  of  minor  Fédéral 
judges.  Many  of  thèse  Fédéral  judges  are  excellent  and  en- 
lightened  men  with  a  high  sensé  of  justice.  Some  of  them, 
notably  Judge  Anderson,  of  Indiana,  and 
Judge  McClintic,  of  West  Virginia,  hâve, 
in  my  opinion,  shown  themselves  to  be 
petty  tyrants  and  arrogant  despots. 

Hère  again  I  am  not  attacking  the  per- 
sonalities  or  opinions  of  individual  judges. 
I  am  dealing  with  the  fact,  which  can  not 
be  denied,  that  we  are  ruled  by  a  judicial 
oligarchy.  Even  if  ail  thèse  Fédéral 
judges  were  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom, 
the  most  irreproachable  character  and 
the  broadest  views,  the  essence  of  the  sit- 
uation would  not  be  altered.  If  this  were 
the  case,  and  unfortunately  it  is  not,  we 
would  merely  hâve  a  benevolent  despotism 
— a  System  répugnant  to  every  American 
idéal. 

Judicial  Veto  Unconstitational 
From  what  source,  it  may  be  asked, 
hâve  the  Fédéral  judges  derived  the  su- 
prême power  which  they  now  so  boldly  as- 
sert T  Not  only  was  such  power  not  given 
to  the  judiciary  in  any  Constitution,  State 
or  Fédéral,  but  the  records  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  show  that  when  it 
was  proposed  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention that  judges  should  hâve  a  veto  upon  acts  of  Congress, 
it  was  decisively  defeated  on  four  separate  occasions,  and  at 
no  time  received  the  support  of  more  than  three  States.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  bold  enough  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  that  Fédéral 
judges  should  hâve  the  power  of  nullifying  a  law  after  it  had 
been  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Président.  The 
most  extrême  measure  offered  exalting  the  power  of  the  judi- 
ciary was  merely  the  proposai,  presented  by  Madison  and 
James  Wilson,  that  the  Suprême  Court  hâve  the  same  power 
as  the  Président  to  pass  upon  législation  before  its  final  adop- 
tion, and  if  the  Suprême  Court  should  hold  it  unconstitutional, 
that  the  measure  in  question  should  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  House  before  it  should  beeome  effective  as  law. 
It  was  in  this  restricted  form  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  theorj'  of 
**a  paramount  judiciary.'' 

There  is,  therefore,  no  sanction  in  the  written  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  for  the  power  which  the  courts  now  assert. 
They  hâve  secured  this  power  only  by  usurpation.  Thomas 
Jefferson  foresaw  this  inévitable  encroachment  of  the  judiciary 
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upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  used  his  mighty  powers 
to  resist  it.    He  said  :  * 

*  *  It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  hâve  never  shrunk  f  rom 
its  expression;  that  the  gerra  of  dissolution  of  our  Fédéral 
Grovernment  is  in  the  judiciary — the  irresponsible  body  work- 
ing  like  gravity,  by  day  and  by  night,  gaining  a  little  today 
and  gaining  a  little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  its  noiseless  step 
like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  jurisdiction  until  ail  shall  be 
usurped." 

f  English  Justice  Hanged  For  Veto 

In  extending  their  jurisdictiot^  in  other  directions,  the  Féd- 
éral courts  hâve  often  gone  to  the  judiciary  of  England  for 
précédents,  but  in  asserting  their  right  to  set  aside  the  laws 
of  Congress  they  hâve  never  looked  in  that  direction,  and  for  a 
verj'  good  reason.  As  Chief  Justice  Clarke,  of  the  Suprême 
Court  of  North  Carolina,  has  aptly  said: 

'*The  courts  hâve  attempted  only  once  in  England  to  as- 
sert a  right  to  set  aside  an  act  of  Parliament,  and  then  Chief 
Justice  Tresillian  was  hanged  and  his  associâtes  exiled  to 
France,  and  hence  subséquent  courts  bave  not  relied  upon  it 
as  a  précèdent.  *  *  •  No  court  in  England  since  Tresil- 
lian's  day  has  refused  to  obey  an  act  of  Parliament/' 

'  Jndicial  Encroachments 

In  the  beginning  encroachment  by  the  Fédéral  judiciary  was 
very  graduai.  In  the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison,  where 
the  power  of  the  judiciary  to  nullify  statutes  was  first  formal- 
ly  declared,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  principle  was  not  in- 
volved  in  the  décision,  but  was  asserted  only  as  an  opinion  of 
the  court,  and  that  it  was  further  qualiâed  by  the  statement 
that  it  is  only  législation  '^clearly  répugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion" that  can  be  declared  void.  That  was  the  first  time  they 
tindertook  to  say  anything  on  the  subject,  and  then  they  said 
it  had  to  be  a  very  plain  case  about  which  there  could  be  no 
dispute. 

This  is  one  of  the  commonest  stratagems  of  the  court.  The 
particular  case  is  decided  in  accord  with  the  popular  attitude, 
but  there  is  often  adroitly  introduced  into  the  décision  what 
lawyers  call  obiter  dicta — that  is,  a  carefully  worded  déclara- 
tion, as  a  mère  incidental  and  collatéral  expression  of  opinion, 
not  material  to  the  décision  of  the  case  before  the  court,  but 
which  is  injected  into  the  case  at  bar  to  prépare  the  way  for 
a  contemplated  décision  when  the  occasion  shall  be  more 
opportune 

This,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  exactly  what  the  Suprême  Court 
did  the  other  day  in  the  Coronado  case,  where  it  dismissed  the 
case  against  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  laid  down  a  line 
of  policy  which  will  in  future  be  relied  upon  by  ail  Fédéral 
and  many  State  courts  to  limit  and  hamper,  if  not  destroy, 
not  only  trade-unions  but  organizations  of  farmers  and  others 
who  are  concemed  in  bitter  controversies  against  the  powers 
of  intrenched  wealth. 

Until  récent  years  the  Suprême  Court  ventured  to  assert 
this  great  power  to  override  the  acts  of  Congress  only  upon 
rare  occasions,  and  at  widely  separated  intervais  of  time. 
As  only  ft  relatively  small  part  of  the  people  were  directly  af- 
fected  by  any  of  thèse  décisions,  the  public  as  a  whole  was 
not  aroused  to  the  dangerous  usurpation  which  was  taking 
place.  There  were,  it  is  tnie,  occasions,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  décision  that  Congress  did  not  bave  the  right  to  levy  an  in- 
come  tax,  which  aroused  the  entire  country,  but  in  thèse  cases 
the  evil  was  cured  by  constitutional  amendment  overruling  the 
Suprême  Court,  so  that  the  direct  question  of  the  courtes 
usurped  power  did  not  become  a  continuing  issue. 

Judge-made  Law  Denonnced  By  Boosevelt 

For  several  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War, 
however,  the  people  had  become  aroused  to  this  dangerous  sit- 
uation and  a  continuons  campaign  was  beihg  conducted  to 


check  or  correct  it.  This,  you  will  recall,  was  one  of  the  issues 
in  the  campaign  of  1912,  when  Théodore  Roosevelt  brought  for- 
ward  as  his  remedy  a  proposai  for  the  recall  of  judicial  déci- 
sions. The  growing  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  American 
judiciary,  like  many  great  reform  movements  of  that  kind,  was 
interrupted  and  set  back  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War. 
But  the  judiciary  was  not  cheeked.  On  the  contrary,  it  availed 
itself  of  this  period,  when  the  attention  of  the  people  was  di- 
verted  by  the  problems  of  war  and  of  reconstruction,  to  extend 
its  powers  and  to  nullify  the  acts  of  Congress  with  greater 
boldness  than  it  ever  before  displayed. 

Several  years  ago.  Justice  Harlan,  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
farsighted  men  who  ever  sat  upon  the  Suprême  Court,  said: 

'  '  When  the  American  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
judiciary  of  this  land  is  usurping  to  itself  the  functions  of  the 
législative  department  of  the  Government,  and  by  judicial  con- 
struction only  is  declaring  what  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  we  will  find  trouble.  Nïnety  millions  of  people 
— ^all  sorts  of  people  with  ail  sorts  of  opinions — are  not  going 
to  submit  to  the  usurpation  by  the  judiciary  of  the  functions  of 
other  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  power  on  its 
part  to  déclare  what  is  the  public  policy  of  the  United  States." 

In  my  opinion,  the  time  of  which  Justice  Harlan  spoke  is  now 
at  hand.  I  believe  that  the  décisions  of  the  Suprême  Court 
and  the  injunctions  of  the  lower  Fédéral  courts,  coming  as  they 
hâve  as  the  culmination  of  a  long  train  of  judicial  usurpations, 
bave  aroused  every  citizen  who  prétends  to  bave  any  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

I  believe  that  this  question  of  judicial  usurpation  is  now 
a  suprême  issue. 

Child  Labor  Law  NoUified  Against  People's  Will 

The  décision  handed  down  by  the  majority  of  the  Suprême 
Court  on  May  15  last,  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  child 
labor  case,  is  merely  one  of  the  latest  manifestations  of  the 
usurpation  of  power  by  that  court. 

Assuredly  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  présence  to  discuss  the 
evils  of  child  labor  in  our  industrial  System.  The  conscience 
of  the  people  of  this  country  has  long  been  aroused  upon  that 
subject  both  by  daily  witnessing  the  baleful  results  of  pressing 
children  of  tender  years  into  service  of  greedy  and  selfish 
employers  and  by  scientific  knowledge  of  the  race  détériora- 
tion that  results  f  rom  depriving  childhood  of  its  inhérent  right 
to  grow  and  develop  under  normal  conditions. 

The  question  hère  is  not  whether  the  people  wanted  the  child 
labor  law.  That  they  demanded  it,  and  that  Congress  enacted 
it  in  response  to  enlightened  public  opinion,  is  certain. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in  1906  the  evil  of  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  foremost  subjects  of 
interest  and  discussion  in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country. 

Not  until  10  years  later,  however,  was  the  child  labor  act 
passed.  But  when  the  vote  on  the  bill  was  finally  taken  there 
were  337  to  46  in  favor  in  the  House  and  52  to  12  in  the 
Senate. 

Back  of  this  vote  was  the  enormous  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion, a  tremendous  expenditure  of  energy  and  effort.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mighty  power  of  the  American  Fédération  of  Labor 
and  labor  organizations  generally,  the  women's  organizations 
of  the  country  had  worked  unceasingly,  unitedly,  disinterested- 
ly  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  women's  clubs,  the  Consum- 
ers'  League,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  the  Fédéral 
Children 's  Bureau  were  ail  powerful  factors  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  child  labor  law. 

Anj»"  discussion  of  this  subject  must  take  into  considération 
the  immense  setback  to  human  progress  which  naturally  fol- 
lows  the  annulment  of  the  child  labor  law.  It  is  a  great  task 
to  overcome  the  loss  of  enthusiasm,  the  disappointment  and 
discouragement  on  the  part  of  those  who  bave  given  years  of 
life  and  service  to  a  cause  when  it  is  defeated.  The  people  are 
(Continued  on  page  550) 
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THE  British  labor  move- 
ment  is  older  than  ours. 
Lord  Northcliffe  as  wdl  as 
J.  H.  Thomas  of  the  Railway- 
men's  Union  both  said  last  sum- 
mer  that  America  was  ôf ty  years 
behind  Britain  in  labor  policies. 

They  hâve  no  open  shop  drives,  and  it  is  the  accepted  rule  to 
deal  with  the  unions.  Collective  bargaining  is  as  well  established 
in  industry  there  as  it  was  with  the  Big  Four  Brotberhoods  in 
the  railroads  hère  before  the  days  of  Railroad  Labor  Boards. 
Of  course  there  are  occasional  frictions,  and  there  are  some 
employers  today  attempting  to  take  advantage  of  unemploy- 
ment  to  enforce  demands,  as  instanced  in  the  récent  lockout 
in  the  engineering  trades;  but  there  is  no  arbitrary  déniai  of 
the  right  to  organize,  no  so-called  open  shop  drives,  and  a  f  rank 
récognition  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  to  be  recognized  through 
représentatives  of  its  own  élection. 

The  progress  of  British  labor  in  thèse  respects  is  not  due  to 
any  inhérent  superiority,  or  beeause  of  a  better  democracy 
than  ours,  but  solely  beeause  of  necessity.  American  labor  bas 
not  matured  a  solidarity  simply  beeause  there  bas  always  been 
a  way  open  to  "go  west",  or  to  start  a  business  of  your  own, 
or  to  change  jobs.  This  bas  allowed  free  play  to  individual 
choice  and  made  dependence  upon  the  job  for  oneself  and  his 
son  less  than  is  possible  in  an  old  and  crowded  industrial  land, 
There  it  is  keep  your  job  and  live  by  it  to  live  at  ail,  and  your 
son  must  follow  your  footsteps  or  emigrate.  This  dependence 
upon  your  craft  and  your  job  made  mutual  action  necessary, 
and  drove  labor  to  unionize  for  self-protection.  The  question 
of  union  strength  is  determined  by  the  will  of  labor  collectively 
expressed.  If  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by  foresight,  it  will 
be  compelled  by  necessity  as  the  nation  becomes  more  indus- 
trialized  and  free  opportunity  for  working  men  becomes  less 
and  less. 

This  solidity  of  organization  bas  led  British  labor  to  ma- 
tured thinking  and  the  development  of  a  wise  and  tried  leader- 
ship. Lord  Robert  Cecil  says  the  labor  group  in  Parliament 
compares  favorably  with  any  other  in  ability  and  sagacity.  He 
expressed  himself  as  not  in  the  lieast  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  a  labor  govemment.  He  thinks  men  like  Henderson,  Clynes, 
Thomas  and  Hodges  are  quite  the  equal  of  the  average  cabinet 
members.  This  is  rather  remarkable  testimony  to  come  from 
a  scion  of  the  old  Tory  bouse  of  Cecil. 

British  Labor's  PoUtical  Power 

I  would  say  that,  first,  British  labor  is  thinking  very  much 
about  managing  the  govemment  in  the  near  future.  Whenever 
the  wage  eamers,  the  clerks  and  the  "intellectuals"  ail  vote 
as  one  they  will  "take  over  power",  as  they  say  over  there. 
Not  ail  wage  eamers  are  yet  in  unions  or  think  beyond  their 
jobs  or  vote  the  labor  party  ticket.  "Why  should  I  bite  the 
hand  that  feeds  met"  said  a  représentative  of  the  old  depend- 
ent-minded  dass  to  me  last  summer  when  I  asked  why  he  did 
not  join  a  union.  Labor  won  some  seventy  seats  in  this 
reactionary  Parliament,  and  is  winning  more  by-elections  than 
either  of  the  other  parties.  Its  vote  in  the  last  élection  was  out 
of  ail  proportion  to  its  winnings.  A  noted  British  publieist  told 
me  just  the  other  day  that  he  thought  the  next  cabinet  would 
be  a  coalition  of  labor  and  libérais.  This  is  desired  by  the 
leaders  much  more  than  responsibility  for  the  govemment. 
They  would  even  prefer  to  elect  200  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  and  bave  no  cabinet  responsibility.     They  désire 
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to  mature  a  larger  leadership 
through  actual  political  expéri- 
ence and  wish  also  for  the  old 
imperialistic  parties  to  settle 
the  war  problems.  Then  twelv^ 
or  fifteen  years  from  now,  they 
could  come  into  power  with  a 
chance  to  make  their  forward-looking  program  effective. 

Coopératives  Labor's  Best  Ally 

British  labor  is  thinking  co-operatively  and  looking  to  co-op- 
erative  enterprise  as  a  means  to  make  the  wage  earning  class 
independent.  The  Co-operatives  today  are  the  greatest  single 
business  enterprise  in  the  country.  An  alliance  of  the  three 
great  organizations  of  the  wage  earning  class  will  prove  very 
powerful,  \4z.,  the  Coopératives,  the  Labor  Unions,  and  the 
Labor  Party.  While  the  personnel  is  quite  largely  the  same, 
yet  there  are  great  numbers  in  each  that  are  not  in  the  other,  and 
there  is  a  certain  élément  of  power  centered  in  each  organization 
that  contributes  advantage  when  it  is  formally  united  with  the 
others.  That  alliance  is  maturing,  and  with  it  is  coming  the  school 
teachers,  great  numbers  of  the  clergy,  and  many  small  business 
people  as  well  as  professional  men  and  women.  In  other  words, 
the  coming  labor  govemment  will  be  one  of  citizenship  rather  than 
of  a  class;  it  wUl  be  a  govemment  of,  for  and  by  the  people 
more  than  has  any  English  govemment  up  to  date.  Once  Brit- 
ish govemment  was  the  EÎing;  next  it  was  the  aristocracy; 
now  it  is  by  the  business  men  or  bourgeoise;  next  it  will  be 
more  nearly  by  ail  the  people,  simply  beeause  the  working 
classes,  with  their  "intellectual"  allies,  will  represent  a  much 
larger  number  of  the  English  citizenship  than  any  of  the  above 
has  ever  done. 

Labor's  Strong  Leadership 

Through  the  Co-operatives  and  the  strong  unions,  labor  is 
maturing  a  strong  executive  expérience  and  personnel.  They 
manage  business  that  runs  into  the  millions,  and  conduct  con- 
férences that  are  législative  in  their  functions,  with  problems 
that  make  able  parliamentarians.  Now  they  are  experimenting 
with  Guilds  that  manage  their  own  enterprises,  hiring  capital 
instead  of  being  hired  by  capital  as  manager.  So  far  the  Build- 
ing Guilds  bave  been  very  successful,  and  other  guild  enter- 
prises  are  being  launched,  such  as  fumiture  making.  Co-oper- 
ation  is  the  way  of  évolution,  as  contrasted  with  the  Bolshevik 
way  of  révolution.  It  is  the  safe  way  and  the  British  way.  It  is 
not  so  sensational,  but  i(  will  gain  most  and  go  farthest. 

I  would  say,  then,  that  British  labor  is  not  thinking  of  class 
rule  but  of  a  better  democracy.  It  is  thinking  of  a  political 
democracy  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form  and  name.  For  that  rea- 
son  it  déclines  longer  to  tum  govemment  over  to  lawyers  and 
business  men  exclusively,  and  sends  its  own  leaders  to  Parlia- 
ment. When  it  comes  into  power,  lawyers,  business  men  and  aU 
others  will  bave  représentatives,  but  there  will  be  no  "superior" 
ruling  class. 

The  Demand  For  Industrial  Democracy 

British  Labor  is  also  thinking  of  industrial  democracy.  Tommy 
is  saying  he  did  not  fight  in  a  bloody  Flanders  trench  to  rid 
the  world  of  the  great  German  autocrat  only  to  come  back  to 
the  shop  to  be  bossed  by  a  petty  British  autocrat.  So  he  is 
thinking  of  shop  représentation  and  something  to  say  about 
mimagement  when  he  is  about  the  most  important  thing  that  is 
to  be  managed.  He  is  not  aspiring  to  mn  the  shop  or  to  take 
(Continued  on  page  554) 
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IT  IS  MORE  BLESSED  TO  GIVE  THAN  RECEIVE. 

The  railroads  are  sick.  Everyone  front  the  présidents  of  the  big  Unes  to  the 
traveling  and  shipping  public  will  agrée  to  that.  But  there  is  a  vital  différence  in 
opinion  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  railroads  can  be  operated  honestly  and 
efficiently  in  behalf  of  the  public. 

The  fundantental  trouble  with  the  railroads  is  the  fact  that  they  demand 
dividends  on  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  tvatered  stock  and  public  lands  capital- 
ized  at  présent  values,  for  which  the  builders  of  the  roads  hâve  not  invested  a 
penny  of  their  own  money.  Dividends  on  thèse  inflated  values  can  only  corne 
front  the  pockets  of  the  public  or  the  backs  and  stomachs  of  the  workers. 

Cartoonist  MacArthur  depicts  hère  the  ^Wentedy^^  by  which  the  présent  ad- 
ministraiion  is  endeavoring  to  resurrect  the  railroads.  While  the  last  possible 
cent  is  being  bled  from  railway  labor  in  wage  cuts  imposed  by  the  Labor  Board  and 
the  government  treasury  has  been  drained  by  providing  for  fédéral  subsidies 
and  guarantees,  the  workers  and  the  public  are  being  given  large  doses  of  propa- 
ganda  so  that  they  tvill  not  know  what  is  really  happening  to  them. 

h 

The  Chief  Apostle  of  Normalcy  can  never  solve  the  railroad  problem  by 
placing  stock  dividends  above  human  riojhts  and  public  service. 
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How  Morse  Got  Out  of  Jail 


An  Inside  Story^  By  Eugène  Victor  Oebs 


THERE    is    nothing   ex-       ^o  atunmey  général  in  the  hUicry  of  this  nation  has  ever 
traordinary  in  the  Morse    5«?»  •^.  ^oughly  iUsgraced  by  the  expose  of  hiseffarujo 
.,    ,    T  defeat  notice  for  a  fee  as  nos  Attomey  General  Daugherty, 

case  that  I  can  see,  nor  ,^  crouning.  shame  of  the  Harding  administration.  For  a 
any  reason  why  people  should  promised  fee  of  $2SJW0J00  and  Morse*s  pledge  to  make  him 
be  shocked  about  it  any  more  ond  his  accomplice  rich  men  he  used  his  influence  with  Presi- 
thftn  fhprP  wAR  for  irettinir  ex-  ^'«^  ^«/^  ^  secure  the  pardon  of  Charles  W.  Morse,  multù 
than  there  was  ror  ptting  ex  „,^^^„^^  i^^^,^^^  ship-oumer  and  speculator,  convicted  of 
cited  about  the  Newberry  case,  defrauding  the  government  and  sent  t^  the  Atlanta  penitentiary 
The  one  bought  his  seat  in  the  for  his  crime.  As  Senator  Watson  declared  before  the  senate, 
United  States  Senate  and  the  "No  honorable  hmyer  would  deceive  the  président  as  Prési- 
dent Taft  has  been  deceived  in  this  case.  The  men  uho  did 
it  hâve  no  honor  in  them." 

How  and  why  Morse  got  out  of  jail  through  the  **puir  of 
Attomey  General  Daugherty  and  fus  accompUce,  Felder,  are 
hère  related  by  Eugène  Victor  Debs,  recently  imprisoned  in 
the  same  penitentiary  and  conversant  with  the  inside  facts 
about  the  amasing  story  of  how  a  muttimiUionaire  botight  his 
way  out  of  jail. 


other  bought  his  release  from 
the  United  States  penitentiary. 
The  only  unusual  feature  in  the 
Newberry  case  was  that  he  paid 
more  than  the  average  market 
price  for  his  toga,  and  the  only 
remarkable  thing  about  the 
Morse  case  is  that  he  was  ever  convicted  at  ail.  Morse  simply 
bought  his  way  out  the  same  as  any  other  multimillionaire  would 
hâve  doncy  and  I  do  not  hold  that  against  him.  I  hâve  no  de- 
sire  to  see  him  go  back  to  prison.  I  may  be  less  civilized  than 
those  who  now  rule  socîety,  but  I  would  not  put  a  profiteer*s 
dog,  though  he  had  bitten  me,  in  a  penitentiary. 

Morse  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  his  profiteering  kind, 
and  if  he  ought  to  be  in  prison,  so  ought  the  entire  lot  of  silk- 
hatted  looters  who  bled  the  government  white,  while  the  poor 
devils  they  conscripted  were  slaughtered  for  it  in  the  trenches. 

As  it  is,  the  Morses  name  our  judges,  especially  those  on  the 
fédéral  bench,  and  more  especially  the  sélect  few  who  occupy 
the  suprême  seats,  and  why  should  thèse  judges  be  expected  to 
send  the  Morses  to  prison  T 

Why  Impriaon  Multimillionaires 

What  business  has  a  multimillionaire  in  a  penitentiary  any- 
wayî  He  does  not  belong  there.  The  convicts  who  are  caged 
like  beasts  and  treated  accordingly  are  not  recruited  from  his 
class,  but  from  the  crushed  and  despoiled  ^^ctims  of  his  class. 

The  prison,  like  the  poor-house  to  which  it  is  first  cousin,  is 
for  the  poor  and  not  for  the  rich.  Morse  knew  this,  and  who 
can  blâme  him  for  refusing  to  bring  reproach  upon  his  class, 
the  upper  class,  by  occupying  the  position  of  a  beetle-browed 
convict,  to  which  he  had  no  valid  claimT 

Taft '8  Part  in  the  Deal 

While  at  Atlanta  prison  I  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
Morse  case.  It  has  been  a  celebrated  case  there  ever  since 
Président  Taft 's  bowels  of  compassion  moved  him  to  give 
Morse  his  liberty  in  exchange  for  fraudulent  certificates  stating 
that  he  was  at  the  point  of  death.  Thèse  certificates  were  pro- 
cured  by  Taft 's  political  pals,  and  we  are  now  told  that  Taft 
was  deceived.  How  perfectly  silly  and  ridiculous!  And  what 
chumps  they  must  take  their  100  per  cent  fellow-Americans  to 
be  to  believe  it! 

Taft  had  his  part  in  the  affair  and  well  knew  what  he  was 
doing  when  he  set  Morse  free.  It  was  notorious  that  the  Morses 
had  fumished  his  campaign  funds  and  that  he  abjectly  did  the 
bidding  of  Wall  street  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
administration,  just  as  he  did  when  he  was  on  the  district 
bench  in  sending  union  men  to  jail  for  violating  the  despotie 
orders  issued  by  him,  through  which  he  came  to  be  known  as 
''Injunction  Bill.'' 

How  eould  he,  being  Taft,  refuse  the  pals  who  had  made  him 
Président  T  But  granting  that  he  was  deceived,  what  a  sorrj' 
and  sickening  spectacle  he  présents  to  his  countrjnnen  in  that 


humiliating  rôle.  In  either  case 
Taft  was  and  is  responsible  and 
no  one  else,  and  every  Morse  of 
high  and  low  degree  in  the  land 
exulted  in  his  élévation  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Suprême. 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Morse  case  fumishes  a 
topic  for  unceasing  comment  in 
the  Atlanta  prison.  High  prison 
officiais  and  inmates  who  served 
with  Morse  began  telling  me 
about  the  case  soon  after  I  got 
there.  And  this  in  substance  is 
what  they  told  me:  Plans  were 
laid  to  get  Morse  out  soon  after 


he  began  to  serve  his  sentence.  Tom  Felder,  then  an  Atlanta 
lawyer  of  unsavory  réputation,  was  engaged  to  do  the  under- 
ground work.  Huge  fées  were  pledged  to  him  and  his  confed- 
erates.  Dr.  Fowler,  the  prison  physician,  was  at  once  placed 
upon  the  Felder  staff.  After  Morse 's  release  the  doctor  hiçd 
himself  to  Europe  on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  since  Morse  's  récent 
indictment  Fowler  has  been  reinstated  to  his  former  position  as 
prison  physician.  This  is  mère  coincidence,  of  course!  Felder 
after  the  release  of  his  client,  was  transferred  to  pastures  green 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  put  in  touch  with  big  interests  and 
fell  heir  to  a  rich  law  practice.  He  later  complained  that  Morse 
had  failed  to  put  up  ail  the  cash  he  and  Daugherty  had  bar- 
gained  for,  but  in  answer  to  this  it  has  been  suggested  that  he 
may  well  be  satisfied,  for  had  it  not  been  for  Morse  he  would 
stîll  be  a  third-rate  pettifogger  down  in  Georgia. 

Daugherty  Next  to  the  Throne 

Roon  after  Felder  got  on  the  job  he  realized  that  he  must 
find  a  pal  in  some  politician  who  had  ''pulF'  with  the  Président. 
Eurêka!  Harry  M.  Daugherty  was  next  to  the  throne  and  the 
very  man  for  the  part.  The  team  work  now  began  in  earnest. 
Glittering  prizes  would  reward  the  success  of  the  adventure.  To 
ears  attuned  as  thèse  were  the  jingling  of  the  gleaming  coin 
could  already  be  distinctly  heard.  Oh,  Liberty,  what  virtues 
are  practiced  in  thy  name! 

Morse  had  promised  that  he  would  **make  the  men  rich" 
who  got  him  out  of  that  hell-hole  called  the  United  States  peni- 
tentiary at  Atlanta,  Oeorgia. 

The  Assistant  Attomey  General  of  the  United  States  was 
promptly  dispatched  to  Atlanta  to  examine  Morse.  The  Sur- 
geon General  himself  soon  followed.  The  prison  physician  co- 
operated  with  right  good  will.  Morse  must  be  certified  to  be 
in  a  dying  condition  and  the  granting  of  bis  release  pleaded  as 
bis  only  salvation. 

The  Mysterions  Transfer 

The  next  move  was  the  first  sure  step  toward  freedom.  By 
order  from  Washington  Morse  was  mysteriously  transferred 
from  Atlanta  penitentiary  to  Fort  McPherson,  and  assigned  to 
spécial  quarters  under  care  of  two  private  nurses. 

Can  you  imagine  any  such  masterly  manoeuvering,  any  such 
spécial  solicitude  in  the  case  of  any  other  than  a  multimillion- 
aire convict  in  a  land  of  liberty  where  ail  stand  equaJ  before 
the  law  and  where  scores,  of  men  are  serving  life  sentences  as 
convicted  félons  for  belonging  to  a  labor  union  branded  as  "un- 
(Cantinued  on  page  556) 
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To  Senators  Kendrick  and  La  Follette  belong  the  crédit  of  uncovering  one  of  the  most  infamous  betrayaU  of  public 
trust  ever  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Secretary  FaU  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the 
bellboys  of  big  business,  handed  over  by  secret  contract  the  richest  oil  reserve  possessed  by  the  American  people,  the  great 
Teapot  Dôme  Field  in  Wyoming,  for  exploitation  by  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  Standard  OU,  Thèse  Wyoming  oil  lands 
were  held  by  the  govemment  as  a  naval  oil  reserve  to  supply  our  warships  with  fuel.  While  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Josephus  Daniels  did  more  thon  any  other  mon  in  the  nation  to  prevent  the  oil  trust  from  grabbing  this  and  similar  natural 
resources  held  in  trust  by  the  govemment  for  the  people, 

Within  a  month  after  Président  Harding  assumed  power  he  transferred  the  naval  oil  reserves  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Fall  soon  granted  leases  on  some  of  the  naval  reserve  lands  in  CaU- 
fomia,  and  then  negotiated  this  secret  contract  with  the  oil  trust  for  the  private-profit  exploitation  of  one  of  the  country's 
most  priceless  resources.  No  one  knows  the  wealth  thus  looted  from  the  people.  It  may  well  run  into  billions  of  dollars 
at  the  présent  price  of  oil.  The  tremendous  importance  of  the  subject  is  ably  handled  by  Ex-Secretary  Danieû  in  this 
article. — Acting  Editor, 


THERE  is  but  one  Czar  in  ail  the 
world  today.  That  Czar  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  troubles  at  Paris. 
Every  nation  in  that  gathering  was  ready 
to  take  over  eountries  with  big  oil  deposits, 
but  unwilling  to  take  a  mandate  over  Chris- 
tian peoples  being  perseeuted  and  mur- 
dered. 

That  Czar  is  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
complète  understanding  and  friendship  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  But 
for  his  dictatorial  manners,  Mexico  would 
hâve  been  pacified  long  ago.  Indeed,  but 
for  his  selfish  interférence  and  greed,  may 
it  not  be  that  Mexico  would  hâve  escaped 
the  long  turmoil  and  civil  war  which  has 
cursed  it? 

Everywhere  that  nations  meet  the  spec- 
tre of  this  Czar  rises  to  breed  distrust  and 
dissension.  He  must  be  appeased,  it  seems, 
before  any  international  conférence  can 
corne  to  the  considération  of  great  interna- 
tional problems. 

In  our  own  country,  with  the  future  life 
of  the  navy  at  stake,  this  Czar  walks  in  and  demands  the 
pound  of  flesh  nearest  the  heart,  and  his  domination  in  na- 
tional and  local  politics  is  greater  than  that  of  any  public 
servant  chosen  by  the  people. 

This  Czar  can  kill  and  make  alive.  He  works  underground. 
He  makes  alliances  with  the  Lion  and  the  Bear.  He  noses  in 
at  Genoa  as  he  did  at  Paris,  and  he  is  the  dominant  ruler  in 
Washington.  He  is  rarely  seen  in  the  flesh.  He  has  many 
aliases.  Today  he  stalks  as  '*the  weak  independent  com- 
panies  desiring  a  chance  against  the  octopus.''  Tomorrow  he 
is  the  octopus  with  a  halo  on  his  head  and  with  his  hands  deep 
in  oil  deposits.  . 

His  oleaginous  trail  is  everywhere.  He  subsidizes  where 
he  cannot  cajole.  He  commands  when  his  soft  accents  fail  to 
move.  He  is  ubiquitous,  posing  todajy  as  the  guardian  of  na- 
tional strength  and  tomorrow  sucking  dry  the  only  reserve 
that  can  guarantee  national  naval  strength. 

Who  is  this  modem  Czar  who  bestrides  the  world? 

He  is  Oil,  with  a  big  0. 

This  is  the  Oil  Age.  The  nation  or  the  individual  controll- 
ing  the  gT'eatest  oil  deposits  is  the  Czar  of  commerce,  the 
Emperor  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  Admirai  of  navies,  the 
(General  of  battles.    None  can  stand  against  him. 

''The  Allies  went  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil,*'  said  Lord 
Corzon  shortly  after  the  German  naval  ships  limped  ignomi- 
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nously  into  captivity,  a  galling  captivity 
which  was  ended  only  by  dishonorable  de- 
struction. There  was  some  compensation 
in  the  sinking  of  the  German  fleet.  It  pre- 
vented  the  Allied  navies  thinking  they  had 
assets  in  the  ships  which  were  not  suitable 
for  amalgamation  in  their  fleets. 

General  Foch  understood  the  necessity 
of  oil  better  than  most  people,  for  he 
warned  that  **  interruption  of  the  petroleum 
supply  would  necessitate  an  entire  change 
of  campaign  and  if  long  continued  might 
resuit  in  the  loss  of  the  war." 

The  American  navy  and  the  British  navy 
understood  the  suprême  necessity  of  oil. 
At  the  first  conférence  between  the  repré- 
sentatives of  thèse  two  navies  it  was  agreed 
that  the  United  States  should  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  tankers  carrj'ing  oil  from 
Mexican  and  Texan  ports  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  British  and  American  ships 
overseas  and  for  the  Allied  army  in  France. 
Indeed,  one  big  duty  of  the  navy,  scarcely 
known,  much  less  appreciated  ail  through 
the  war,  was  the  protection  of  oil  tankers.  At  the  request  of 
the  British  nav3%  our  nav\'  undertook  this  work  in  the  week 
it  entered  the  war,  and  both  navies  operated  to  safeguard  oil 
transportation  across  the  seas  during  the  entire  war.  The 
American  navj'  furnished  ail  the  personnel  and  material  and 
built  the  pipe  line  across  Scotland. 

The  war  over,  the  possession  of  oil  deposits  loomed  up  at 
Paris  and  Mr.  Oil  had  his  finger  in  every  proposed  readjust- 
ment.  Our  British  friends  were  a  thousand-fold  more  inter- 
ested  in  a  country  with  oil  prospects  than  with  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  If  Persia  had  possessed  no  oil,  would  the  Kaiser 
hâve  been  so  anxious  for  his  Berlin-to-Bagdad  road?  Would 
he  hâve  risked  so  much  to  get  Roumania?  And  would  Great 
Britain  hâve  been  so  deeply  interested  in  Persia  and  other  oil 
eountries  ? 

The  first  delegate  to  arrive  at  Genoa  was  this  same  Mr.  Oil. 
He  can  squeeze  in  where  others  find  it  difficult  to  find  a  foot- 
ing. He  was  there.  Though  the  United  States  lacked  the 
wisdom  to  be  represented  (we  did  hâve  a  spy  or  observer  hang- 
ing  to  a  limb  on  a  tree  looking  on),  we  were  there  in  the  per- 
son  of  Mr.  Oil.  Almost  before  anything  could  be  done,  it 
was  printed  that  the  British  Oil  Monopoly  and  the  American 
Oil  Monopoly  had  declared  that  Persian  oil  land  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  thèse  companies  had  agreed  to  slice  it  up 
between  them.     The  news  was  also  sent  over  the  world  of 
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an  Anglo-Russian  agreement  on  concessions  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  Russia's  oil  resources.  As  to  the  further  participation 
of  Mr.  Oil  at  Qenoa  further  advices  are  awaited.  World 
diplomacy  will  be  lubricated  by  the  oil  interests  or  Mr.  Oil  will 
know  the  reason  why. 

Mexico 's  Troubles  Due  to  Oil 

And  Mexico — that  distressed  near  neighbor,  whose  weal 
coucerns  us  so  deeply!  Read  the  story  of  its  révolutions  and 
intemecine  wars  and  troubles.  Nearly  every  one  of  them  in 
Dur  day  has  been  greased  and  made  to  run  on  oil.  If  the  Mex- 
ican  govemment  at  any  period  since  Diaz  abdicated  to  Czar 
Oil — for  British  and  American  oil  interests  fumished  the 
labricant  for  the  Diaz  machinery — had  been  willing  to  sur- 
render  to  the  grabbing  by  oil  interests,  Mexican  troubles  would 
hâve  been  reduced  if  not  ended. 

Obregon  ought  to  be  recognized  without  America 's  com- 
pelling  him  to  put  his  neck  in  the  collar  of  Czar  Oil.  There 
hâve  been  reasonable  demands  by  our  government  on  Mexico, 
which  Obregon  has  been  willing  to  grant,  but  at  the  bottom 
has  been  the  insistence  of  Czar  Oil  and  his  agents  for  more 
than  any  free  government  could  give  them.  Take  out  the  in- 
fluence and  destruction  of  Czar  Oil  and  long  ago  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  would  be  living  as  brothers. 

Navy  Oil  Réserves  Grabbed 

Czar  Oil  is  not  onlj''  determined  to  be  the  dictator  of 
world  diplomacy,  demanding  and  receiving  concessions  every- 
where,  but  it  takes  the  navy  of  the  United  States  by  the 
throat  and  sucks  dry  its  dependence  for  the  next  génération. 
It  was  in  1910  that  Mr.  Taft  set  aside  oil  reserves  **for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  navy''  in  Califomia.  The  Oil  Czar  re- 
sentçd  the  interférence  with  what  he  regarded  as  his  private 
préserves.  His  harpies  hastened  to  fasten  their  claws  upon 
it.  Some  of  them  had  no  pretext  of  claim.  Not  a  few  based 
their  right  upon  the  paper  entry  by  men  in  Chicago.  Investi- 
gation showed  that  the  Chicago  entrymen  were  dummies  and 
some  of  them  admitted  that  they  did  not  know  they  were 
signing  a  paper  to  enter  oil  lands,  but  thought  they  were 
signing  a  pétition  for  a  primary  élection  in  Chicago. 

A  hard  fight  for  eight  years  prevented  the  turning  over  of 
thèse  naval  oil  reserves  in  California.  A  little  while  ago  the 
news  leaked  out  that  the  Interior  Department,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  which  the  protection  of  the  naval  oil  reserves  had 
been  turned  over  (they  made  the  wolf  the  guardian  of  the 
lamb)  had  leased  the  California  reserves.  For  years  they  had 
pressed  for  thèse  leases  alleging  that  otherwise  the  oil  would 
be  lost.  But  they  failed  until  the  navy 's  jurisdiction  was  turned 
over  to  the  Interior  Department.     Those  who  pressed  for  the 


leasing  and  secared  the  leases  were  not  thinking  about  the  good 
of  the  navy! 

Président  Taft  had  set  aside  the  Califomia  leases  in  1910. 
They  were  protested  in  ail  the  eight  years  of  Wilson's  adminis- 
tration.   It  took  onljr  a  few  months  to  Ballinger  them. 

The  Teapot  Dôme  Steal 

Early  in  the  Wilson  administration,  it  having  been  decided 
in  March,  1913,  that  there  were  sufficient  oil  deposits  in  the 
United  States  to  justify  it,  the  Navy  Department  decided  upon 
building  no  ships  except  those  using  oil.  Secretaries  Lane 
and  Daniels  united  to  try  to  secure  additional  oil  reserves  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  navy,  and  Président  Wilson  set  apart 
certain  reserves  in  Wyoming.  The  same  tactics  by  Czar  Oil 
that  had  been  used  to  take  away  or  lease  the  California 
reserves  in  California  now  began  in  Wyoming.  Claims  were 
pref erred — and  the  organized  fight  to  prevent  the  préservation 
of  an  oil  reserve  was  waged.  It  met  a  stone  wall  of  résist- 
ance. The  onslaught  by  the  miners  and  sappers,  users  of 
poison  gas  and  the  makers  of  the  smoke  screen  were  impotent 
up  to  March  5,  the  day  that  Président  Wilson  retired  from 
office. 

And  then — Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming  heard  rumors 
that  without  publicity  or  compétition  the  Teapot  oil  reserve 
*  *  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  navy  '  '  had  been  Jeased 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  who«e  offices  the  naval 
reserves  had  been  turned  over,  **for  the  exclusive  use"  of  a 
certain  oil  company.  Of  course  the  same  pretext  was  offered 
as  had  been  urged  for  nearly  eight  years  as  to  oil  reserves, 
towit:  that  unless  it  was  leased  to  private  companies  they 
would  drain  it  ail  out. 

And  thus  passeth  the  conservation  of  oil  in  the  ground 
''for  exclusive  use  of  the  navy''  unless — 

Will  Congress  Act? 

And  the  method  is  up  to  Congress.  Congress  did  not  «et 
when  Ballingerism  gave  a  death-blow  to  the  Taft  administra- 
tion. Will  Congress  now  save  the  naval  oil  reserves?  The 
Senate  will  bave  an  investigation,  but  it  was  not  permitted 
to  know  that  leasing  was  even  under  considération  until  with- 
out advertisement  or  publicity,  the  news  was  extorted.  And 
the  intimation  did  not  reach  the  public  until  oil  stocks  begam 
to  soar. 

Ballinger  has  not  been  recalled  to  Washington  to  controî 
the  public  domain.  But  the  tuming  over  of  the  oil  reserves/ 
set  apart  by  Taft  and  Wilson  **for  the  exclusive  use  of  the^ 
na\^"  is  a  worse  blow  to  natjonal  défense  and  naval  strength 
and  wise  conservation  than  Ballinger  struck. 

Brigadier  General  and  Czar  Oil  is  in  command! 


1 


How  the  Cost  of  Living  Can  Be  Cut 

By  CHARLES  O.  FRYE,  Executive  Secretary,  Community  Ortanization  Board,  Washinfton,  D.  C. 


SELLING  cost,  to  quote  Thomas  A.  Edison,  is  outrageously 
high,  and  his  query,  **Why  not  put  more  inventive 
genius  upon  the  problem  of  distribution?''  is  striking  a 
responsive  chord  in  officiai  and  community  circles  throughout 
the  nation. 

Congress  on  February  18,  1922,  approved  an  Act  authoriz- 
ing  the  association  of  producers  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  Coopérative  Relations  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  quite  willing  to  furnish  information  on  the  cost  of 
truck  transportation,  methods  of  organization  for  direct  trad- 
ing, etc.  And  the  Post  Office  Department  stands  ready  to 
extend  its  parcel  post  routes  to  the  rural  districts  in  need 
of  ncw  or  additional  transportation  facilities,  where  such  ex- 
tension will  effect  a  considérable  saving  to  the  faVmers  and 


at  the  same  time  secure  enough  revenue  to  make  the  service 
self-supporting. 

Président  Harding,  delivering  his  message  in  person,  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress, 
December  6,  1921,  in  part  said: 

**Something  more  than  tariff  protection  is  required  by 
American  agriculture.  To  the  famier  bas  come  the  earlier 
and  the  heavier  burdens  of  readjustment.  There  is  actual 
dépression  in  our  agricultural  industry,  while  agricultural 
prospio-ity  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  gênerai  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

''Congi'ess  has  sought  very  earnestly  to  provide  relief.  It 
has  promptly  given  temporary  relief  as  has  been  possible,  but 
the  call  is  insistent  for  the  permanent  solution.    It  is  inevit- 
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able  that  large-  crops  lower  the  priées  and  short  erops  advance 
them.  No  législation  can  cure  that  fundamental  law.  But 
there  must  bé  some  économie  solution  for  the  excessive  varia- 
tion in  retums  for  agricultural  production. 

^'It  is  rather  shocking  to  be  told,  and  to  hâve  the  statement 
strongly  suppoi'ted,  that  9,000,000  baies  of  cotton,  raised  on 
American  plantations  in  a  given  year,  will  aetually  be  worth 
more  to  the  produeers  than  13,000,000  baies  would  hâve  been. 
Ek)ually  shocking  is  the  statement  that  700,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  raised  by  American  farmers,  would  bring  them  more 
money  than  a  billion  bushels.  Yet  thèse  are  not  exaggerated 
statements.  In  a  world  where  there  are  tens  of  millions  who 
need  food  and  clothing  they  cannot  get,  such  a  condition  is 
sure  to  indict  the  social  system  which  makes  it  pM>ssible. 

'*In  the  main  the  remedy  lies  in  distribution  and  market- 
ing. Every  proper  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  co- 
opérative marketing  prog^ams.  Thèse  bave  proven  veiy  help- 
ful  to  the  cooperating  communities  in  Europe.  In  Russia  the 
coopérative  community  bas  become  the  recognized  bulwark  of 
law  and  order,  and  saved  individualism  from  engulfment  in 
social  paralysis.  Ultimately  they  will  be  accredited  with  the 
salvation  of  the  Russian  state. 

**  There  is  the  appeal  for  this  experiment.  Why  not  try 
itî  No  one  challenges  the  right  of  the  f armer  to  à  larger 
share  of  the  consumeras  pay  for  bis  product,  no  one  disputes 
that  we  cannot  live  without  the  farmer.  He  is  justified  in 
rebelling  against  the  transportation  cost.  Given  a  fair  return 
for  bis  labor,  he  will  bave  less  occasion  to  appeal  for  finan- 
cial  aid;  and  given  assurance  that  bis  labors  shall  not  be  in 
vain,  we  reassure  ail  the  people  of  a  production  sufficient  to 
meet  our  national  requirement  and  guard  against  disaster. 

**The  base  of  the  pyramid  of  civilization  which  rests  upon 
the  soil  is  shrinking  through  the  drift  of  population  from 
farm  to  city.  For  a  génération  we  bave  been  expressing  more 
or  less  concern  about  this  tendency.  Economists  bave  warned 
and  statesmen  bave  deplored.  We  thought  for  a  time  modem 
conveniences  and  more  intimate  contact  would  hait  the  move- 
ment,  but  it  has  gone  on.  Perhaps  only  grim  necessity  will 
correct  it,  but  we  ought  to  find  a  less  drastic  remedy." 

Représentative  M.  Clyde  Kelly,  member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  an  active  Trustée  of  the  Community  Or- 
ganization  Board,  has  made  a  most  exhaustive  study  of  Di- 
rect Buying,  and  in  bis  excellent  book,  ''The  Community  Cap- 
itol," which  carries  Président  Harding's  gênerai  indictment 
into  ail  of  the  detailed  ramifications  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion, the  twin  **T's"  that  are  the  tap  roots  of  the  evil  tree 
'*High  Cost  of  Living,"  which  has  reared  its  branches  be- 
yond  the  safe  reach  of  the  laddër  (pocketbook)  of  millions  in 
•  a  land  of  unlimited  resources  and  bountiful  harv^ests. 

It  is  not  one  of  those  questions  about  which  the  school  boy 
may  find  f ault,  and  the  wise  fail  to  find  a  remedy.  The  rem- 
edy lies  at  hand  through  the  extension  of  the  Parcel  Post 
service  and  Community  Organization,  urban  and  rural,  and 
the  remedy  may  be  applied  as  quickly  as  the  people  will  agrée 
to  adopt  businesslike  methods  of  coopération.  We  bave  no 
désire  to  add  to  the  futile  wailings  of  the  people;  for  we  be- 
lieve  every  tyrant,  rich  or  poor,  can  be  pulled  down,  and  every 
profiteer  and  every  loafer  and  waster  can  be  put  to  rout  by 
intelligent  public  opinion  and  lawful  measures. 

We  need  to  take  a  new  grip  on  our  traditional  faith  in  the 
principle  of  the  "Community  Interest,"  which  many  indus- 
trial  and  labor  leaders  bave  been  losing  sight  of  in  the  stress 
of  our  production  problems. 

To  maintain  a  well-balanced  America,  we  face  the  task  of 
maintaining  the  citizen  in  the  status  of  an  individual  of  many- 
sided  interest;  and  we  must  not  allow  this  nation  to  drift 
into  a  warfare  between  clashing  and  combative  groups.  There- 
fore  we  must  not  permit  our  public  thinking  to  run  along  the 
channels  of  sectarian,  race,  geographical,  or  productive  inter- 
est alone,  but  must  continue  to  maintain  our  interest  in  ail 


public  questions  as  citizens  by  placing  the  emphasis  on  our 
''Community  Interest  as  Consumera,"  which  is  a  gênerai  in- 
terest— the  interest  of  the  whole  people  when  justly  balanced. 
The  hope  for  the  permanence  of  our  démocratie  institutions 
rests  upon  our  ability  as  a  people  to  maintain  this  unity  of 
purpose  in  our  public  life. 

To  make  the  start  and  to  build  upon  the  basis  of  successful 
experiment  is  the  principal  thing,  and  fortunately  a  fair  ex- 
périmental start  has  been  made. 

Congress  in  1918  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $300,000 
for  motor  truck  routes  in  an  effort  to  facilitate  the  collection 
and  delivery  of  food  products,  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer. 

In  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Park  View  School  neighbor- 
hood  maintains  a  very  live  Community  Center  Association. 
The  community  secretary  is  also  a  postal  clerk,  and  main- 
tains a  sub-station  post  office  in  one  of  the  well-located  base- 
ment  rooms  of  the  school  building.  About  85  miles  to  the 
north  of  Washington  in  Adams  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
edge  of  the  famous  Gettysburg  battlefield,  another  pM>stal  sta- 
tion was  opened  in  a  school  building,  the  Two  Tavem  school- 
house,  with  the  secretary  of  the  Mount  Joy  Community  As- 
sociation also  acting  as  the  postal  clerk.  One  of  thèse  motor 
truck  routes  connected  up  thèse  two  interesting,  wide-awake 
and  patriotic  citizen  groups. 

Let  a  few  instances  taken  from  Représentative  Kelly 's  book 
illustrate  the  importance  of  this  experiment:' 

For  Thanksgiving,  1918,  the  members  of  Park  View  com- 
munity purchased  their  turkeys  at  32c  a  pound  when  they 
were  selling  in  other  markets  at  50c  and  over — a  saving  of 
18c  per  pound.  For  Christmas  another  shipnnent  of  140  tur- 
keys was  reeeived  from  a  rural  district.  The  produeers  re- 
eeived  6e  a  pound  more  than  the  prevailing  priée  paid  by 
commission  men,  and  the  consumer  saved  15c  a  pound  on  the 
retail  priées. 

Not  only  was  every  food  product  reeeived  from  the  farm, 
but  sea  products  came  by  truck  routes  to  the  Park  View  com- 
munity center  at  just  one-half  the  local  market  rate.  Oysters 
selling  at  80c  per  quart  were  obtaîned  in  the  center  for  40c 
per  quart. 

This  interesting  experiment  brought  out  very  foreefully  the 
need  of  neighborhood  community  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  direct  trading. 

Just  how  the  community  center  may  be  made  to  serve  the 
six-fold  purpose  of  acquaintance,  information,  discussion,  the 
formation  and  expression  of  community  opinion,  coopération 
and  entertainment,  can  best  be  leamed  by  reading  Mr.  Kelley  's 
book,  "The  Community  Capitol." 

In  elosing  the  chapter  on  The  Fellowship  of  the  Folks,  Rep- 
résentative Kelly  utters  this  inspiring  and  prophétie  state- 
ment: 

"The  fellowship  of  the  folks.  It  is  a  désire  fundamentally 
American.  With  it  we  shall  bave  ail  the  splendor  we  boast 
today,  without  the  shame;  we  shall  bave  ail  the  enterprise 
without  the  enmityf  we  shall  bave  ail  the  statesmansbip,  with- 
out the  treason  on  its  brow;  we  shall  bave  ail  the  législation, 
without  the  lawlessness  ;  ail  the  glory  without  the  greed,  ail 
the  steps  upward  to  genuine  brotherhood,  without  the  sinister 
paths  through  the  réglions  of  strife,  bequeathed  to  man  by 
Satan,  Father  of  Division  and  the  eternal  Anarch  of  the 
World. 

"Fair  as  a  vision  of  the  psalmist  spreads  this  Promised 
Land,  America,  under  the  new  order.  A  people,  freed  from 
hâtes  and  préjudices  and  ignorances,  realizing  democracy  by 
getting  together  for  happiness,  moving  forward  to  the  su- 
prême goal  of  life. 

"To  everj*  believer  in  democracy,  man  and  woman  alike, 
comes  the  ringing  challenge  to  help  institute  thèse  commu- 
nity centers,  so  that  they  may  become  a  living  force  in  every 
American  neighborhood,  just  as  the  public  school  is  today." 
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TIPS  FROM  MARS 

Part  I—The  Mon  front  Mars  Dlscusses  Politics 
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It  was  long  after  working  hours.  The 
big  B.  of  L.  E.  building  was  almost  de- 
serted.  The  last  stenographer  had  de- 
parted  homeward.  The  faithful  char- 
women  had  colleeted  the  last  remuant  of 
waste  paper.  The  only  audible  stir  of  life 
in  the  building  was  the  occasional  wheeze 
of  the  elevator  carrying  a  late  worker  to 
the  ground  floor. 

Te  éditer  sat  at  his  desk  sorting  and 
analyzing  the  great  pile  of  clippings 
gleaned  from  the  day's  reading.  So  in- 
tent  was  he  on  his  labors  that  he  was 
oblivious  of  the  void  within  summoning 
him  home  to  supper.  He  had  just  scanned 
an  item  stating  that  the  planet  Mars  is 
now  within  40,000,000  miles  of  us,  and 
that  now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  get  into 
communication  with  our  Martian  neigh- 
bors. 

À  brisk  rap  on  the  office  door  aroused 
him  from  utter  absorption  in  his  duties. 
There  entered  a  kindly,  keen-looking  man 
of  about  forty  who  bore  unmistakable 
évidence  of  having  just  completed  a  very 
long  and  arduous  journey.  In  fact,  ha 
looked  a  bit  foreign,  and  his  first  words 
indicated  that  English  was  not  his  mother 
tongue. 

''Are  you  the  Editer  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  Journal,  sirf  he  inquired: 

"Tes,  what  can  I  do  for  you  this  even- 
ingt"  replied  the  occupant  of  the  edi- 
torial  chair. 

''I  am  Professer  Oskolitz  of  the  Central 
University  of  the  Bepublic  of  Mars,"  said 
the  strange  visiter.  *'For  the  past  thirty 
years  we  hâve  been  observing  the  activi- 
ties  of  you  earth  men  through  our  im- 
proved  radio  telescometer.  We  hâve  as- 
siduously  studied  your  language,  your 
problems,  and  your  peculiar  ways  by  means 
of  this  marvelous  instrument,  which  has 
bridged  huge  gaps  of  space  for  us  and 
hamessed  the  minutest  ether  waves.  My 
colleag^es  in  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  of  our  University  hâve  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  close  proximity  of  Earth 
and  Mars  to  dispatch  me  hère  on  one  of  our 
newest  radio-controlled  speedoplanes  in 
order  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  that 
hâve  been  perplexing  us  regarding  the  or- 
ganisation of  society,  the  opération  of 
industry,  and  the  control  of  govemment 
on  the  planet  Earth." 

**8it  down.  Professer,"  the  éditer  ven- 
tured.  "We  realize  we  do  not  know  much 
hère.  Humility  is  our  middle  name.  But 
we  shall  gladly  supply  you  with  any  in- 
formation we  hâve  regarding  our  sorry 
seheme  of  mundane  affairs." 

"I  know  the  heur  is  late,  Mr.  Editer, 
and  the  elevator  man  tells  me  that  you 
live  away  eut  on  the  ragged  edge  of  urban 
civilisation,  but  I  shall  gladly  take  you 
home  in  my  speedoplane  if  you  will  be 
good  enough  to  explain  how  and  by  whom 


you  are  governed.  We  hâve  recently  noted 
some  amazing  etherial  disturbances  ema- 
nating  from  a  city  called  Washington, 
which  seems  to  be  headquarters  of  your 
government.  Although  many  words  pro- 
ceed  from  this  quarter,  we  hâve  been  ut- 
terly  unable  to  make  good  sensé  out  of 
them.  We  are  also  perplezed  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  multitudinous  ether  waves 
from  another  city  called  Wall  Street,  which 
also  seems  to  run  the  country.  At  times 
we  hear  this  Wall  Street  tell  Washington 
what  to  do.  At  other  times  we  get  mes- 
sages from  Washington  that  sound  so 
much  like  thèse  we  get  from  Wall  Street 
that  we  cannot  tell  which  is  which,  for 
they  speak  with  the  same  voice.  Beally 
we  are  very  much  disturbed  about  it,  and 
I  hâve  come  to  you  to  ask  an  explanation.  '  ' 

**M^  dear  Professer,"  responded  the 
éditer,  '*you  are  not  alone  in  your  per- 
plexity.  The  Aiperican  people  hâve  noted 
the  same  phenomenon  that  you  mention. 
We  know  the  explanation  for  it,  but  wé  do 
not  seem  to  hâve  brains  enough  to  remedy 
it.  Wall  Street  is  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try's  financial  control.  The  millions  of 
dollars  that  are  spent  in  every  presiden- 
tial  élection  campaign  are  furnished  main- 
ly  by  the  crédit  kings  who  hâve  their  seat 
of  power  on  this  street.  Quite  naturally, 
they  expect  the  men  whose  campaigns  they 
finance  to  'deliver  the  goods'  in  case  they 
are  elected.  That  is  the  long  and  short 
of  it." 

"But,  Mr.  Editer,  how  do  thèse  men 
get  the  money  which  enables  them  to  con- 
trol the  govemment  f  We  may  be  very 
backward  in  Mars,  but  we  do  not  permit 
any  man  to  hâve  so  much  money  that  he 
can  control  the  government,  which  belongs 
to  ail  the  people." 

"That  is  exactly  what  we  believe  hère, 
Professer  Oskolitz,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  to  accomplish  it." 

*  *  Why,  that  is  very  easy,  sir.  We  simply 
provide  that  every  man  shall  hâve  the 
value  of  what  he  produces,  and  since  no 
man  can  create  such  a  great  amount  more 
than  his  fellowmen,  no  man  becomes  what 
you  call  rich.  Of  course,  thèse  men  who 
do  great  service  for  the  public  are  hon- 
ored,  but  they  are  not  honored  with  money. 
Mère  money  would  be  an  insult  to  them. 
Every  one  who  works  reçoives  enough  to 
live  happily  and  comfortably.  The  only 
superior  rewards  that  come  to  our  greatest 
eitizens  are  the  love  and  respect  of  their 
fellowmen.  '  ' 

"But  who  Controls  your  government. 
Prof  essor  f  Do  thèse  great  men  of  yours 
appoint  themselves  to  office,  or  do  you 
elect  them." 

"Why  they  are  elected,  of  course,  Mr. 
Editer.  The  Martians  do  not  consider 
themselves  exceedingly  intelligent,  but 
they  would  not  think  of  entrusting  power 


to  any  man  who  was  not  responsible  di- 
rectly  to  the  people,  not  even  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Suprême  Court.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  does  useful  work  has  a  vote. 
He  who  does  not  work  cannot  vote.  In 
other  words,  the  producers  control  the 
government.  In  ail  the  millions  of  years 
of  our  history,  I  hâve  never  heard  of  it 
being  done  in  any  otber  way.  But  do  not 
your  workers  hâve  a  votet" 

"Yes,  Professor,  but  I  regret  to  say 
they  do  not  often  use  it.  They  seem  to  be 
quite  content  to  let  other  people  run  the 
government  for  them,  and  then  kick  when- 
ever  the  courts,  the  Congress,  the  Prési- 
dent and  the  military  turn  against  them." 

"But  surely  you  hâve  fine  schools,  Mr. 
Editer.  Are  not  your  people  taught  the 
vital  importance  of  intelligent  political 
action!" 

*  *  No,  not  in  the  schools,  Professor.  Most 
of  the  workers  forget  the  little  éducation 
they  received  in  the  schools  and  prefer 
to  swallow  their  knowledge  from  the  head- 
lines  of  the  newspapers.  Thèse  newspa- 
pers  are  owned  or  controlled  by  the  same 
interests  which  control  the  government. 
The  politicians  use  them  to  flatter  and  fool 
the  voters  with  a  lot  of  idle  chatter  about 
unimportant  matters.  Every  two  years 
they  stage  a  sham  battle  in  which  they 
divide  up  into  opposing  camps  and  make 
the  voters  believe  they  are  having  a  real 
élection  contest;  but  since  they  both  rep- 
resent  the  same  interests,  there  are  never 
heavy  casualties.  It  is  mostly  smoke  with 
very  little  fire." 

"This  interests  me  greatly,  Mr.  Editer. 
Tou  tell  me  that  the  workers  who  produce 
the  wealth  of  your  country,  without  whose 
labors  not  a  single  great  industry  could 
prosper,  do  not  control  their  own  govern- 
ment f  Are  they  not  organized  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  économie  fieldî" 

"No,  my  dear  Professor,  they  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  that  united  political 
action  is  just  as  important  as  united  éco- 
nomie action, — that  indeed  they  are 
shackled  economically  unless  they  also 
obtain  political  power." 

"Why  Mr.  Editer,  that  is  the  simplest 
proposition  imaginable.  We  teach  that  to 
the  children  in  the  ftrst  grade  of  the  Mar- 
tian schools.  The  ballot  is  a  third  hand 
without  which  no  man  can  use  his  other 
two  hands  to  the  best  advantage.  The  man 
who  does  not  use  his  ballot  is,  in  fact,  a 
slave.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
some  of  the  railroad  boys  neglect  to  votet" 

"I  am  sorry  to  say  that  that  is  true, 
Mr.  Professor.  Just  last  Sunday  I  was 
speaking  to  an  engineer  from  a  southem 
city  who  told  me  that  upon  examination 
they  found  only  four  members  out  of  107 
in  their  Division  were  registered  and 
qualified  to  vote.  Possibly  not  even  thèse 
four  voted.     In  our  last  national  élection, 
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over  56,000,000  persons  were  entitled  to 
vote,  but  less  than  26,000,000  voted.  In 
other  words,  we  do  not  hâve  a  government 
by  the  majority  but  by  the  minority.  The 
30,000,000  who  did  not  vote  doubtiess  in- 
cluded  many  of  our  own  boys,  their  fam- 
illes and  their  best  friends.  Why,  Pro- 
fessor  Oskolitz,  if  only  the  railroad 
employés  en^ged  in  the  opération  of 
trains  would  wake  up,  they  could  turn 
almost  any  élection  in  the  country. 
Wall  Street  is  already  afraid  of  the  farm 
bloc  in  Congress.  Yet  I  just  read  in  this 
morning's  paper  that,  according  to  figures 
coUected  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  there 
are  twelve  million  people  in  the  United 
States  supported  by  the  transportation 
industry.  The  actual  employés  of  the  rail- 
roads,  exclusive  of  their  families  and  those 
who  labor  to  furnish  railway  supplies, 
number  nearly  two  million." 

**Are*all  tho'se  people  entitled  to  vote?*' 

**The  great  majority  of  them  are.  A 
very  few  may  be  foreign  born,  and  not 
yet  naturalized.  But  take  the  five  great 
organizations  directly  concerned  in  the 
opération  of  trains,  the  Locomotive  En- 
gineers and  Locomotive  Firemen  and  the 
Railroad  Conductors,  Trainmen  and  Tele- 
graphers,  who  constitute  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  infiuential  group  of  organized 
workers  in  the  United  States.  Doubtiess 
over  99  per  cent  of  them  are  either  native 
born  or  naturalized  citizens.  The  members 
of  thèse  organizations  hâve  a  host  of  rela- 
tives and  friends  outside  of  their  immé- 
diate families.  In  fact,  each  one  of  thèse 
men  has  at  least  five  relatives  or  intimate 
friends,  maie  or  female,  who  are  citizens. 
They  apparently  hâve  never  given  a 
thought  to  their  tremendous  influence. 
Their  friends  are  not  in  industries  alone, 
but  on  the  farm,  for  probably  75  or  80 
per  cent  of  the  men  engaged  in  railroading 
come  from  farms  or  small  farming  com- 
munities.  Yet  with  only  ûve  friends  apiece 
thèse  five  hundred  thousand  skilled  work- 
ers can  directly  influence  three  million 
votes  including  their  own.  Some  railroad 
bloc,  ehî" 

**Why,  Mr.  Editor,  your  statements 
amaze  me.  Hère  you  hâve  a  powerful 
group  of  intelligent  workers  who  could 
assume  the  leadership  in  rescuing  the 
government  from  the  clutches  of  this  Wall 
Street  you  speak  about,  and  yet  who 
seemingly  are  asleep  at  the  switch.  How 
do  you  account  for  itf  " 

**It  is  very  simple,  Mr.  Prof  essor.  The 
politicians  long  ago  found  ont  that  the 
only  way  to  keep  them  in  subserviency 
was  to  divide  them  into  two  opposing 
political  camps,  and  then  make  half  of 
the  workers  believe  that  the  other  half 
were  their  political  enemies.  Men  who 
sit  opposite  each  other  in  the  same  engine 
cab  and  whose  interests  are  absolutely 
identical  vote  against  each  other  on  élec- 
tion day.  The  resuit  is  that  neither  one 
gets  anything  except  disappointment.  They 
are  simply  pawns  played  by  the  politicians 
on  the  checker  board  of  partisan  patriot- 
ism.  If  the  railroad  employés  would  only 
capitalize  Nieir  dormant  powers  and  use 
their  ballots  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
they  would  cause  an  earthquake  in  Wall 


Street  at  the  next  élection,  and  topple  over 
the  lords  of  monopoly  and  privilège  else- 
where.  '  ' 

**But,  Mr.  Editor,  do  not  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  compel  their  members  to  reg- 
ister  and  voteî  Do  Ihe  members  not  real- 
ize  that  they  are  slighting  their  duty  as 
good  citizens  unless  they  do  this?  Hâve 
you  not  some  means  of  awakening  them  to 
their  civic  responsibility,  their  opportunity 
for  leadership,  their  moral  obligation  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  common  people 
with  their  ballot!  Of  course,  we  may  be 
old  fashioned  in  Mars,  but — '* 

**Xo,  you  are  not  old  fashioned,  Profes- 
ser. You  are  about  ten  jumps  ahead  of  us. 
I  hâve  been  thinking  over  this  same  thing, 
and  I  am  wondering  how  we  can  impress 
upon  our  members  and  the  boys  in  the 
other  railroad  brotherhoods  the  necessity 
for  collective  political  action.  It  does  us 
no  good  to  condemn  the  courts  or  Congress, 
or  even  the  Président  and  his  reactionary 
cabinet,  because  we  hâve  no  political  power 
to  make  our  protest  efl'ective.  What  do 
you  suggestf" 

**The  labor  unions  up  on  Mars  never 
hâve  any  trouble  about  getting  their  mem- 
bers to  vote.  Every  Martian  is  suffioiently 
interested  in  his  own  welfare  and  that  of 
his  neighbor  to  ask  when  meeting  him, 
'Are  you  registeredt  Are  your  wife  and 
older  children  registeredî  Are  you  going 
to  voteî'  It  is  just  like  saying  *Good 
morning'  is  with  you.  And  then  when 
dropping  a  letter  baek  home  to  any  of 
their  friends  they  always  add  a  postscript 
inquiring  again,  'Hâve  you  registeredf 
Are  you  going  to  votel'  It  has  beeome 
such  a  practical  habit  with  us  that  it  is 
simply  contagions.  Every  one  asks  it. 
And  a  labor  uniouist  would  suffer  severest 
condemnation  if  he  failed  to  answer  thèse 
queries  affirmatively.  I  do  not  say  he 
would  be  expelled  from  his  union,  but  he 
would  certainly  be  a  social  outcast  among 
his  fellows.  They  would  consider  him  as 
betraying  their  own  best  interests  and  the 
public  welfare  if  he  neglected  to  register 
or  failed  to  vote.'* 

*'That  strikes  me  as  a  practical  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Professer.  I  am  going  to  pass 
it  along  immediately  to  the  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the  other  railroad  labor 
organizations.  The  cost  and  labor  is 
insignifîcant,  and  as  your  expérience 
proves,  the  benefits  are  incalculable.  In 
fact,  I  think  so  well  of  your  plan  that  I 
am  going  to  place  it  before  our  members 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  and  urge 
them  to  adopt  it  immediately.  If  the  two 
million  railway  employés  of  the  country 
form  this  little  habit  of  asking  *  Hâve  you 
registered  and  are  you  going  to  votef 
every  time  they  greet  a  friend  with  *Hello 
Bill'  or  Write  a  letter  to  the  folks  back 
home,  there  will  soon  be  a  political  révolu- 
tion in  this  country  that  will  change  the 
complexion  of  some  of  those  time-servers 
down  in  Washington  and  straighten  out 
the  messages  that  come  from  there  so  that 
your  people  up  in  Mars  will  no  longer  get 
the  Washington  and  Wall  Street  radio- 
grams  mixed. 

**Come  agaÎH,  Mr.  Professer.  We  would 
like  to  know  more  about  political  and  éco- 


nomie achievements  up  in  Mars.     Surely 
we  can  learn  something  valuable  from  your 
several  million  years  of  expérience." 
(To  be  continued) 


Bemember  the  State  Pxlmailes 

The  next  state  primaries  of  importance 
to  organized  labor  come  on  August  Ist, 
when  successors  will  be  nominated  to  fill 
the  places  of  Senators  C.  A.  Swanson  of 
Virginia,  and  Sutherland  of  West  Virginia. 
On  August  8th  the  Ohio  voters  hâve  a 
chance  to  retire  Senator  Pomerene,  and 
Wyoming  voters  can  re-elect  a  faithful 
public  servant  by  returning  Senator  Ken- 
drick. 

Organized  labor  in  Ohio  has  formed  a 
non-partisan  political  league  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  attitude  of  candidates  on 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  labor. 
Candidates  for  Congress  are  asked  te  dé- 
clare their  stand  on  the  fellowing  meas- 
ures:  Cempulsory  incorporation  of  trade 
unions;  right  of  collective  bargaining; 
support  of  the  Clayten  Act;  élimination  of 
the  injunction  evil;  opposition  to  cem- 
pulsory arbitratien;  a  fédéral  child  labor 
law;  élection  of  fédéral  judges;  the  sales 
tax  and  prohibition.  A  spécial  question- 
naire has  been  prepared  for  candidates  for 
State  oflSces,  judges  especially  being  re- 
quested  te  give  their  views  en  public 
questions  of  importance  to  the  workers. 

Orain  Dealers  Fleece  Farmen  of 
$23,000,000.00 

The  Fédéral  Trade  Commission  has  just 
reperted  its  findings  on  spéculative  grain 
marketing,  pursuant  to  a  congressional  reso- 
lution passed  last  December  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Ladd,  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Trade  Commission  examined  the  books  of  ail 
the  big  grain  dealers,  with  the  exception  of 
several  Baltimore  exporters  who  refused  it 
access  to  their  records.  Thèse  investiga- 
tions revealed  that  the  white-handed  gentle- 
men who  **market  the  farmers'  grain" 
made  an  average  net  profit  of  58  per  cent  on 
their  capital  stock,  surplus  and  reserves  for 
1920,  and  of  30  per  cent  in  1921.  The  com- 
mission reports:  ''The  average  profit  of 
wheat  exporters  in  1920  was  nearly  8  cents 
a  bushel.  "  While  the  1921  average  was 
lower,  yet  some  of  the  concerns  **tumed 
their  money  over  more  than  one  hundred 
times  a  year.  '  '  The  Trade  Commission  also 
found  that  the  grain  exporters  were  so 
closely  joined  together  that  eight  large  con- 
cerns handle  more  than  50  per  cent  of  omr 
entire  wheat  exports. 

The  findings  of  the  Fédéral  Trade  Com- 
mission show  that  thèse  few  big  exporting 
firms  took  over  $23,000,000.00  from  the 
American  f  armers  last  year  for  '  *  marketing 
tlieir  wheat"  on  a  spéculative  basis.  While 
thèse  speculators  were  waxing  rieh  without 
toil,  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  were 
going  bankrupt.  No  wouder  that  farmers 
by  theusands  are  f  orming  their  own  co-oper- 
ative  marketing  societies,  which  are  already 
exporting  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
Orient  and  the  big  grain  markets  of  Europe. 
When  middlemen  get  rieh  gamhling  in  wheatf 
the  farmers  and  eonsumers  hâve  to  pay  the 
MU.  The  sooner  they  learn  to  eut  out  the 
middleman  hy  eo-operation,  the  quicker  will 
prosperity  come  fer  both. 
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THE  wage  eontract  is  the  first  achievement  tliat  distin- 
guishes  the  free  man  from  the  slave.  Similarly,  the  col- 
lective wage  agreement  is  the  dividing  point  between  éco- 
nomie helplessness  and  économie  freedom.  If  there  are  still 
engineers  or  other  craftsmen  in  this  country  who  question  the 
value  of  organization,  let  them  compare  the  lot  of  the  engineer 
of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  with  that  of  the  member  of  the 
Brotherhood  today. 

Some  of  the  first  wage  agreements  won  for  engineers  by  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  are  printed  herewith,  not  only  for  their  g^reat  his- 
torié interest,  but  for  the  contrast  that  tliey  show  with  présent 
schedules  and  conditions  of  service.*  Every  one  of  thèse  early 
mile  posts  toward  progp^ess  was  a  genuine 
victory  for  organized  labor,  brings  with  it 
not  only  the  récognition  of  the  workers' 
right  to  organize,  but  also  an  avowal  of 
the  i>ower  and  intcgrity  of  the  Brother- 
hood itself. 

The  First  Wage  Schedole 

The  very  first  wage  agreement  entered 
between  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  a  railroad 
Company  was  negotiated  with  the  officiais 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  M.,  K.  &  T.  ;  C.  B. 
U.  P.,  St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.;  Texas  Pacific, 
and  I.  G.  &  N.  The  agreement  was  signed 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri  in  the  office  of  the 
General  Transportation  Manager,  and  is 
dated  September  25,  1882.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  eontract  and  reads  as 
f  oUows  : 

P.  M.  Arthur,  Esq.,  G.  C.  E. 
J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Es^.,  Chairman. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tion dated  September  25th,  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur,  as  Grand 
Chief  Engineer,  I  hâve  to  say  on  behalf 
of  the  companies  that  I  represent  that  we 
will   accept   the   same   with   the   following   modification,   viz.  : 

Articles  1  and  2  to  be  stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof  I 
agrée  that  in  case  an  engineer  believes  that  he  has  been  un- 
justly  discharged,  and  will  make  a  written  statement  of  his 
case  and  properly  submit  it,  he  shall  be  given  a  fair  and  im- 
partial trial,  and  if  proven  to  be  innocent,  shall  be  rein- 
stated  and  allowed  half  of  the  time  he  has  lost  by  reason  of 
such  charge.  The,  matter  to  receive  prompt  attention  and 
not  unnecessarily  delayed. 

Article  3rd  and  4th  are  accepted  as  foUows:  Ail  freight 
enerineers  to  be  paid  four  (4)  cents  per  mile,  one  hundred 
miles  or  less  to  constitute  a  days  work.  Freight  engineers,  ail 
over  one  hundred  miles,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  cents 
per  mile.  Ail  passenger  engineers  to  be  paid  three  and  one- 
lialf  cents  per  mile,  one  hundred  miles  or  less  to  constitute  a 
day's  work.  Passenger  engineers,  ail  over  one  hundred  miles, 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  three  and  one-half  cents  per  mile. 

Arthcle  5th,  in  regard  to  engineers  on  short  runs  being 
fixed  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  is 
accepted,  with  the  understanding  that  there  must  be  an  agree- 
m<|it  between  the  M.  M.  and  the  men  on  the  runs,  so  that 
where  a  man  runs  part  in  the  moming,  part  in  the  aftemoon 
and  part  in  the  evening,  they  will  not  construe  it  as  making 
two  days  in  one. 

Article  6th  is  accepted,  making  the  wages  of  engineers  on 
construction  trains  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  day  of 
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ME\   WHO   MADE   THE   BROTHERHOOD 

The  three  men  above  were  responsible 
for  the  agreements  and  schedules  nego- 
tiated during  the  early  days  of  the  Broth- 
erhood. They  laid  the  foundation  for  what 
it  is  today.  Brother  P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand 
Chief  Engineer.  and  Brother  T.  S.  Ingra- 
ham.  First  Grand  Chief  Engineer.  dls- 
charKing  the  duties  of  secretary-treas- 
urer,  personally  negotiated  some  of  the 
accompanying  schedules.  Brother  A.  B. 
Youngson  as  Assistant  Grand  Chief  En- 
gineer was  Instrumental  in  organizing 
many  of  the  earliest  Divisions  of  the 
Brotherhood. 


twelve  hours,  instead  of  ten.     Ail  over  twelve  hours  to  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  cents  per  hour. 

Article  7th  is  changed  so  that  instead  of  allowing  overtime 
on  freight  runs  at  forty  cents  per  hour,  and  on  passenger 
runs  at  thirty-five  cents  an  hour,  the  rate  on  bot  h  freight  and 
passenger  is  made  thirty-five  cents  per  hour,  less  the  first 
two  hours  delay.  If  a  man  is  less  than  two  hours  delayed, 
he  is  to  receive  nothing  for  it,  but  if  over  two  hours,  then  he 
is  to  be  allowed  for  ail  delaj^  over  the  schedule  time,  includ- 
ing  the  first  two  hours. 

Article  8th.  Switch  engineers  to  receive  eighty  dollars  per 
month,  instead  of  eighty-five. 

Article  9th.  Engineers  on  pushers  to  receive  ninety  dol- 
lars per  month,  instead  of  ninety-five. 

Article  lOth.  No  engineer  to  be  called 
for  duty  until  one  hour  before  leaving 
time  of  his  train,  is  accepted  with  the 
amendment  that  in  case  he  fails  or  refuses 
to  respond  when  called,  he  is  to  be  fined 
at  the  same  rate  per  hour  he  receives  for 
extra  time,  or  dismissed  from  the  service. 
The  caller  to  hâve  a  book  in  which  engi- 
neers must  register  their  uames  and  the 
hour  when  called. 

The  above  is  to  take  effect  from  Oc- 
tober  1,*1882. 

In  Articles  8  and  9,  I  should  hâve 
stated  that  twelve  hours  is  to  constitute  a 
a  day's  work  for  an  engineer  on  switch 
or  pusher  engine.  AU  overtime  to  be  paid 
for  pro  rata. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  Talmage. 
General   Transportation  Manager. 

Accepted  on  behalf  of  the  engineers  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  M.,  K.  &  T.,  C.  B. 
U.  P.,  St.  L.,  I.  M.  &  S.,  Texas  &  Pacific, 
I.  G.  &  N. 

J.  H.  Fitzgerald, 
Chairman  Committee. 
Circular  Nomber  Five 
The  next  wage  schedules  of  which  we  hâve  authentic  copies 
are  dated  in  1886  and  1887,  and  are  set  forth  in  Circular  Num- 
ber  Five  issued  by  Grand  Chief  Engineer  P.  M.  Arthur,  on 
March  10,  1887.    It  was  sent  out  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  Brotherhood  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  reads  as  follows: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  Sub-Division  No 

Brothers: — Since  the  issue  of  Circular  No.  4  the  following 
agreements  between  the  management  of  the  several  roads  rep- 
resented,  and  the  committee  representing  the  engineers  em- 
ployed  thereon,  hâve  been  reported  at  this  office.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  thèse  circulars  are  for  the  information 
and  benefit  of  Divisions  and  Commit  tees  when  needed  for 
similar  settlements  ;  they  should  not  therefore,  be  carelessly 
read  and  thrown  aside,  but  carefully  filed  and  preserved 
against  the  times  of  need.     To-wit.  : 

Milwankee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western  Bailway  Co. 
Office  of  the  Master  Mechanic 

Kaukauna,  Wis.,  Sept.  27,  1886. 
The  following  rules  and  rates  of  pay  allowed  engineers  and 
firemen  will  govern  from  October  1,  1886: 

Engineers 
1.  Despatchers  and  firemen  promoted  to  Engineers  will  be 
paid:     For  the  first  year  of  service,  $2.75  per  day;  for  the 
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second  year  of  service,  $3.20  per  day;  for 
ail  subséquent  service,  $3.70  per  day;  while 
iu  regular  rnnning  service  on  freight  or 
passenger  trains. 

2.  Gravel,  wood,  construction,  or  other 
work  train  engineers  and  engineers  of 
switch  engines,  will  be  paid  the  rates  speci- 
fied  above,  except  that  engineers  running 
gravel,  wood,  construction  or  other  work 
tiain  engines,  shall  not  reçoive  more  than 
$3.50  per  day  for  first  class  engineers,  and 
engineers  running  switch  engines  shall  not 
reçoive  more  than  $2.75  per  day. 

3.  One  hundred  miles  on  regular  pas- 
senger or  freight  trains,  and  12  hours  on 
gravel,  wood,  construction,  or  other  work 
trains,  and  on  switch  engines,  will  be  con- 
sidered  a  day*s  work. 

4.  Begular  runs  of  less  than  100  and  over 
80  miles  per  day  will  be  paid  for  as  full 
days.  Spécial  arrangements  will  be  made 
by  the  Master  Mechanic  for  runs  of  less 
than  80  miles. 

5.  Freight  engineers  making  more  than 
100  miles  per  day  will  be  paid  extra  àe- 
cording  to  rate  and  classification.  Pas- 
senger engineers  will  get  no  extra  unless 
the  mileage  in  any  one  month  is  over  2,600 
miles. 

6.  Engineers  on  gravel,  wood,  construc- 
tion or  other  work  train  engines,  or  engi- 
neers of  switch  engines,  will  be  paid  for 
over  time  at  the  rate  of  35,  32,  or  27% 
cents  per  hour,  according  to  class. 

7.  Engineers  of  freight  and  passenger 
trains  delayed  over  12  hours  in  making 
their  run  of  100  miles  will  be  paid  -extra 
at  the  rate  of  37,  32  and  27%  cents  per 
hour,  according  to  class. 

8.  Engineers  ou  snow  plows,  or  other 
iiTcgular  trains,  when  away  from  home  and 
held  subject  to  orders  with  their  engines 
housed  but  holding  themselves  and  engines 
ready  for  duty,  will  be  allowed  half  time; 
but  at  points  where  there  are  no  engine 
houses,  or  no  regular  watchmen  employed, 
and  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  the  engine 
devolves  upon  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
they  will  be  allowed  full  time  for  such 
time  actually  held  subject  to  orders. 

9.  Where  engines  are  caught  in  a  storm 
on  the  road,  but  are  kept  alive,  the  men 
will  be  paid  hour  for  hour,  that  is  two 
days  for  every  twenty-four  hours  so  long 
as  they  are  in  such  service.  When  engines 
are  allowed  to  die  on  the  road  through  no 
fault  of  the  engineer,  full  time  will  be 
allowed,  that  is  one  day  for  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  provided  the  men  remain  with 
their  engines  and  bring  them  home  in  good 
condition. 

10.  When  engineers  are  called  for  duty 
but  their  train  is  afterwards  abandoned, 
they  shall  be  paid  for  ail  time  lost  after 
having  taken  charge  of  their  engines  un- 
til  released,  at  the  rate  and  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

11.  If  after  leaving  on  a  run  the  engine 
should  become  disabled  through  no  fault 
of  the  engineer,  and  retumed  to  the  shops, 
time  will  be  allowed  for  the  number  of 
hours  employed.  Should  the  disabling  of 
the  engine  prevent  any  further  mileage 
being  made  that  day,  one  full  day  will  be 
allowed,  provided  the  engineer  is  held  in 
service.  If  further  mileage  is  made  the 
same   day,   pay   will   be   allowed    for    the 


same,  and' extra  pay  allowed  per  hour  for 
breaking  down,  according  to  classification. 

12.  When  an  engineer  is  sent  out  on  the 
road  to  take  an  engine,  one-half  rate  will 
be  allowed  for  the  mileage  actually  trav- 
eled. 

13.  In  Computing  mileage  as  a  basis  for 
pay,  time  table  mileage  only  will  be  al- 
lowed, but  switchiii^g  mileage  must  be 
added  to  the  report  of  mileage  made  by 
locomotives,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  per 
hour. 

14.  Ail  engineers  shall  rank  from  the 
date  they  are  regularly  assigned  as  such, 
but  in  promoting  them  to  higher  grades, 
merit  and  competency  will  be  considered 
paramount  to  length  of  service,  but  ail 
other  things  being  equal,  préférence  shall 
be  given  those  having  been  longest  con- 
tinually  in  the  service  of  this  Company. 

15.  No  engineer  will  be  discharged  or 
suspended  without  just  cause,  and  should 
he  believe  his  discharge  or  suspension  to 
hâve  been  un  just,  he  may  appeal,  should  he 
so  désire. 

Firemen 

16.  Firemen,  except  on  switch  engines 
will  be  paid  for  the  first  six  months,  $1.75 
per  day;  and  thereafter,  $2.00  per  day. 

17.  Firemen  on  switch  engines  will  be 
paid  $1.75  per  day. 

18.  Firemen  will  be  required  to  keep 
their  engines  clean  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 

The  foregoing  gênerai  rules  relating  to 
engineers  will  also  govern  firemen  so  far 
as  applicable. 
Approved, 
John  Hickey,  Master  Mechanic. 
J.  Bonohue,  Superintendent. 
H.  F.  Whitcomb,  General  Manager. 


Cincinnati,  Hamllton  ft  Dayton  and  Leased 
Lines 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  6,  1886. 
Engineers'  and  Firemen 's  Eate  Sheet, 
Adopted  Sept.  1,  1886 

Through  Freights 
C  H.  &  D.  60  miles         same  $2.62% 

C.  R.  &  C.  70  miles         same  3.50 

D.  &  M.  94  miles. .  same  3.50 
C.  H.  &  I.  100  miles 

(Moguls)    was  $3.50     nqw    3.75 

C.  H.  &  I.  100 
miles,  Consolidat- 
ed   was    4.00     now   4.00 

Local  Freights 

C.  H.  &  D.  60  miles         same  $3.50 

D.  &  M.  71  miles. .  same  3.50 
C.     H.     &    I.     100 

miles    was  $3.50     now   4.00 

C.  R.  &  C.  90  miles. was    3.50     now    3.50 
Classification  $2.50,  $2.75,  $3.00,  $3.50. 

Passenger 
C.  H.  &  D.  and  D. 

M.   131   miles. .  .was  $3.50     now  $4.00 
C.  H.  &  D.  Cin.  to 

Dayton    and    re- 

turn  120  miles.. was     3.50     now    3.60 
C.  H.  &  D.  Cin.  to 

Sidney    and    re- 

turn  120  miles..  5.75 

D  &  M.  142  miles. was  3.50  now  4.00 
C.  R.  &C.  90  miles,  was  3.50  now  4.00 
C.     H.     &     I.     125 

miles    was     3.50     now    3.75 


C.  H.  &  I.  Conners- 
ville  to  Indianap- 

olis  and  return..was  $3.50      now $3.50 
C.  H.  &  I.  Hamilton 
to      Indianapolis 

and  retum was    5.00     now   5.75 

Suburban  trains  of 

160  miles   was    4.00     now   4.50 

Ail  other  suburban 
trains  between 
Cincinnati      and 

Hamilton   3.50 

Note.— When  C.  H.  &  D.  through  freights 
run  through  or  double,  présent  rates  to  be 
reduced  to  same  basis  as  D.  &  M. 

Two  hours  to  be  allowed  for  loss  of  time 
after  starting.    After  that  the  men  to  be 
paid  35  cents  per  hour,  men  to  be  called 
one  hour  ahead  of  train  time. 
Half  time  for  going  for  engines. 
Engines  running  light  passenger  rates. 
Firemen  one-half  engineers'  pay. 

John  Black,  G.  M.  M. 
J.   M.   Brown, 
W.  J.  Coakley, 
D.  H.  Cory, 
D.    McCutcheon, 
S.  R.  Craig, 
D.  Boyer. 
Committee. 


Southern  Pacific  Ck). 

It  is  agreed  and  understood  between  the 
Engineers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Atlantic  System,  in  the  service  of 
the  road  between  Lafayette  and  El  Paso, 
and  A.  C.  Hutchinson,  General  Manager, 
the  following  agreement  is  to  go  into  ef- 
fect  December  15,  1886. 

Article  1.  We  ask  that  ail  the  engineers 
on  your  System  be  paid  as  follows: 

Passenger   Freight 

El  Paso  to  Valentine $6.75  $7.25 

Valentine   to   Sanderson . .  6.75  7.25 

Sanderson  to  Del  Rio 6.50  7.25 

Del  Rio  to  San  Antonio.   6.50  7.25 

San    Antonio    to    Spofford 

Junction '. 5.50 

San  Antonio  to  Glidden..  4.50  5.50 

Glidden  to  Kingsbury 3.50 

Glidden  to  Houston 4.00 

San  Antonio  to  Houston . .   7.25 

Houston    to    Beaumont...     ...  4.00 

Houston   to   Orange 4.50 

Orange  to  Lafayette 4.50 

Houston  to  Lafayette ....   7.25 

Beaumont  to  Rockland 4.00 

Roekland  to  Sabine  Pass 4.50 

Rockland   to   Sabine   Pass 

and  retum  to  Beaumont    . . .  5.00 

Art.  2.  AU  Branch  runs  not  provided 
for  îu  Article  1  to  remain  as  at  présent. 

Art.  3.  Engineers  on  regular  work 
trains  to  be  paid  one  hundred  ($100.00) 
dollars  per  month,  26  days  or  less  to  con- 
stitute  a  month 's  work,  provided  they  are 
ready  for  duty;  ail  over  26  days  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  four  ($4.00)  dollars  per  day, 
12  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day 's 
work;  ail  over  12  hours  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  35  cents  per  hour.  Irregular  work 
trains  to  be  paid  at  $4.50  per  day. 

Art.  4.  Engineers  deadheading  over  the 
Toad  in  service  of  the  Company  shall  be 
paid  four  ($4.00)  dollars  per  day  for  each 
day  and  date. 

Art.  5.  Engineers  held  off  their  runs 
as  witnesses  and  otherwise  shall  be  paid 
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four    ($4.00)    dollars  per  day  and  neees- 
saiy  expenses. 

Art.  6.  Switch  engineers  will  be  paid  as 
folio ws:  Lake  Charles,  $80.00;  Orange, 
$80.00;  Beaiimont,  $75.00;  Houston,  $90.00; 
San  Antonio,  $90.00;  El  Paso,  $3.00  per 
day. 

Art.  7.  That  callers  be  provided  at 
terminal  stations,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  call  engineers  for  ail  trains  (except 
regalar  passenger  trains,  between  7  a.  m. 
and  7  p.  m.).  No  engineer  shall  be  called 
more  than  one  honr  before  the  leaving 
time  of  the  train  he  is  to  pull,  and  ail  de- 
lays  in  terminal  yards,  under  this  article, 
shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  35  cents 
per  hour,  less  one  hour;  the  calling  hour 
not  to  count  as  a  delay,.  and  should  the 
train  thus  delayed  reach  the  terminal  on 
time,  no  delay  claim  to  be  recognized. 

Art.  8.  Ail  delays  on  the  road  after 
leaving  terminal,  of  more  than  two  hours, 
to  be  paid  for  at  35  cents  per  hour,  includ- 
ing  the  first  two  hours. 

In  Computing  delays,  under  both  of  thèse 
articles,  the  running  time  of  a  regular  train 
is  to  be  taken  from  présent  time  card,  and 
the  running  time  of  a  spécial  train  is  to 
bo  computed  on  a  basis  of  12  miles  per 
hour.  The  register  in  the  round-house  is 
to  be  accepted  as  authority  in  préférence 
to  register  in  dispatcher's  office. 

The  delays  at  terminais,  and  the  delays 
on  the  road  after  leaving;  terminais,  are 
to  be  paid  for  separately,  âccording  to  the 
articles  goveming  the  same. 

Art.  9.  No  engineer  shall  be  discharged 
or  suspended  without  jnst  cause,  and  if 
an  engineer  believes  he  has  been  unjustly 
dealt  with,  he  shall  make  out  a  written 
statement  of  the  facts  in  the  promises,  and 
submit  it  to  his  superintendent  and  mas- 
ter  mechanic,  and  at  the  same  time  desig- 
nate  another  engineer  who  may  be  in  the 
^mploy  of  the  Company  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  division,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  and  explaining  his  case; 
and  if  an  engineer  is  found  not  guilty,  he 
shall  be  reinstated  to  his  former  position 
and  be  allowed  four  ($4.00)  dollars  per  day 
for  the  time  he  has  lost  on  such  account; 
and  in  case  such  grîevance  cannot  be 
amicably  adjnsted  with  the  local  officers, 
the  grievance  committee  can  appeal  to  the 
gênerai  officers,  who  will  give  them  a 
speedy  hearing. 

Art.  10.  We  request  that  seniority  in 
service  shall  hâve  préférence  in  regard 
to  regnlar  runs.  Engineers  having  had 
regular  runs  prier  to  the  date  of  this  con- 
tract  shall  not  be  aifected  by  this  article. 
Art.  11.  Should  an  engineer  be  called, 
and  he  gets  engine  ready  to  go  out  and 
then  the  train  should  be  abandoned,  he 
shall  be  paid  35  cents  per  hour  for  ail  time 
thus  delayed,  and  be  first  out. 

Art.  12.  We  make  it  the  duty  of  engi- 
neers to  see  that  their  engines  are  pro- 
vided with  necessary  tools,  etc.,  before 
starting  on  any  trip,  and  hence  consider 
it  very  requisite  that  they  take  and  de- 
lîver  their  engines  on  tum  table  or  such 
other  track  at  terminal  stations  as  may  be 
designated  by  division  officers,  it  being 
made  the  duty  of  such  division  officers  to 
see  that  no  unnecessary  delays  occur  in 
the  movement  of  engines  between  their 
trains  and  such  designated  tracks;  it  being 


understood  that  where  we  hâve  no  switch 
engines,  but  hâve  hostlers,  that  they  (the 
hostlers)  shall  do  the  necessary  switching. 
Art.  13.  We  will  not  require  engineers 
to  do  any  more  work  on  their  engines  than 
is  required  of  them  on  other  well  regulated 
railroads  similarly  situated. 

Art.  14.  Firemen  will  be  provided  on 
switch  engines  in  yards  where  tracks  are 
in,  and  cross  streets,  and  where  there  are 
many  persons  and  teams  crossing  it;  it 
being  considered  by  this  management  nec- 
essary for  common  safety.  Where  there 
are  no  streets  to  cross,  and  in  yards  where 
there  is  but  little  work,  common  safety 
does  not,  in  our  opinion,  nor  does  the  serv- 
ice authorize  firemen  on  switching  engines. 
Art.  15.  We  ask  that  the  Company  will 
not  assign  any  more  engineers  to  each  di- 
vision than  is  necessary  to  move  the  traffic 
with  promptness  and  certainty.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  take  any  engineers 
off  a  run,  the  youngest  on  the  run  shall 
be  taken  off. 
First  example — 

Engineer  called  to  leave  at.  .5:00  a.  m. 

**        does  leave  at 6:00a. m. 

making  his  run  on  schedule  time,  no  de- 
layed time  allowed  under  Article  7. 
Second  example — 
Engineer  called  to  leave  at.. 6 :00a. m. 

**         does  leave  at 5:00  a.  m. 

but  on  run  he  loses  two  hours,  no  delayed 
time  to  be  allowed  under  Article  8. 
Third  example — 

Engineer  called  to  leave  at.. 5 :00a. m. 

'*         does  leave  at 7:00  a.  m. 

arrives  terminal  on  schedule  time,  no  de- 
layed time  allowed  under  Article  7. 
Fourth  Example — 

Engineer  called  to  leave  at.  .5:00  a.  m. 

**         does  leave  at 5:00 a. m. 

but  on  run  he  loses  two  hours  and  thirty 
minutes,  three  hours  delayed  time  will  be 
allowed.  Article  8. 
Fifth  example — 

Engineer  called  to  leave  at.  .5:00  a.  m. 

' '         does  leave  at 7:00  a.  m. 

but   on   run   he   loses   three   hours   above 
schedule  time,  under  Article  8  he  will  re- 
ceive  three  hours  delayed  time. 
Sixth  example — 

Engineer  called  to  leave  at.  .5:00  a.  m. 

"        does  leave  at 9:00 a.m. 

in  going  over  the  run  he  consumes  six 
hours  more  than  schedule  time,  which  time 
lost  is  distributed  four  hours  before  start- 
ing and  two  on  road,  allowed  under  Article 
7,  three  hours;  Article  8,  two  hours. 

A.  C.  Hutchinson,  General  Manager. 

B.  A.  Pickren,  Chairman  Engr.  Com. 
Chas.  Devoe, 

Robt.  lankes,  Sec 'y, 
W.  L.  Holmes, 
W.  E.  Campbell, 
John  Bell, 
A.  A.  ElUs. 


8t.  Paul,  Minneapolis  it  Maaitoba  B.  B. 
December  31,  1886. 
By  agreement,  from  January  1,  1886,  un- 
til  otherwise  changed  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, the  following  rules  will  govem  the 
pay  of  engineers  and  define  their  rights 
as  agreed  to,  understood  and  arranged  be- 
tween the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Mani- 
toba  Railway,  by  its  General  Manager  and 


a, committee  of  Engineers,  whose  names 
are  hereto  attached  and  who  represent  ail 
the  engineers  employed  by  said  company. 
Article  I. 
No  engineer  shall  be  discharged  or  sus- 
pended without  just  and  sufficient  cause, 
and  in  case  an  engineer  believes  his  dis- 
charge or  suspension  to  be  unjust,  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  ail  the  facts  in  the  prom- 
ises shall  be  submitted  to  the  grievance 
committee  and  to  the  master  mechanic, 
and  they  shall  investigate  the  case,  or  ques- 
tion, without  unnecessary  delay  and  give 
a  prompt  décision;  and  in  case  the  afore- 
said  discharge  or  suspension  is  decided  to 
hâve  been  unjust,  the  engineer  so  suspend- 
ed shall  be  re-instated  and  reçoive  no  pay 
during  investigation;  but  in  case  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  and  the  committee  cannot 
agrée,  the  whole  matter  shall  be  referred 
to  the  gênerai  manager,  or  in  his  absence, 
to  the  assistant  gênerai  manager,  and  his 
décision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 
Article  II. 
We  understand  and  acknowledge  that  an 
engineer 's  time  shall  commence  one  hour 
after  the  time  he  signs  the  call-book,  and 
ends  at  the  time  designated  on  the  round- 
house  register  as  arriving.  Ail  engineers' 
arriving  time  shall  be  taken  from  the 
round-house  register  instead  of  the  con- 
ductors'  register  or  train  sheets,  except 
when  engine  is  taken  by  hostler,  and  in 
such  cases  the  conductors'  register  or  the 
train  sheet  shall  govem. 
Article  HI. 
No  engineer  shall  be  called  until  one 
hour  before  the  leaving  time  of  his  train, 
and  in  case  he  fails  or  refuses  to  respond 
when  called,  without  a  sufficient  excuse, 
he  shall  be  suspended  or  discharged.  The 
caller  shall  hâve  a  book  in  which  engi- 
neers shall  register  their  names  and  hour 
when  called. 

Article  TV. 
Ail  first-class  engineers  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3%o  ceo^s  per  mile;   second- 
class  engineers,  3  cents  per  mile  for  first 
fifteen     months;     after     that,     first-class. 
Twelve  hours  or  less,  or  one  hundred  miles 
or  less,  to  constitute  a  dày 's  work;  ail  over 
to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  3%o  cents  per 
mile,  or  35  cents  per  hour  for  first-class 
engineers;  3  cents  per  mile,  or  30  cents  per 
hour  for  second-class  engineers. 
Article  V. 
Engineers  on  construction  or  work  trains 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $3^0  per  day 
if  first-class,  and  $3.00  per  day  if  second- 
class.     Twelve  hours  or  less,  or  one  hun- 
dred miles  or  less,  to  constitute  a  day> 
work;  ail  over  to  be  paid  pro  rata,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  Article  IV. 
Article  VI. 
Switch  engineers  shall -be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $3.00  per  day  of  twelve  consécutive 
hours  or  less;  ail  over  to  be  paid  pro  rata. 
Article  VH. 
It  is  hereby  agreed  that  ail  engines  shall 
be  handled  at  terminal  points  by  hostlers, 
and   engineers   shall   not  be    expected   to 
take  engines  to  and  from  trains  except  at 
such  points  as  may  be  determined  upon  by 
the  master  mechanic  and  engineers  affected 
at  that  point.    As  it  is  understood  that  this 
fContinued  on  page  554) 
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Oontinnad  Btalling 

'  '  Gondemned  if  we  do  and  condemned 
if  we  don't"  Bommarizes  the  attitude  of 
the  eongresaional  mind  for  the  past  month. 
With  pressing  issues  sueh  as  the  tariif, 
bonus,  farmers'  relief,  the  McNary-Smith 
réclamation  bill,  ship  subsidy,  and  taxa- 
tion before  it,  Congress  has  only  baeked 
and  filled,  played  golf  and  made  excuses 
for  inaction.  Congressmen  are  afraid  to 
face  the  voters  if  they  pass  the  worst  and 
highest  tariff  in  our  national  historj,  and 
afraid  also  if  they  fiddle  away  another 
month  or  two  withont  any  definite  prog- 
ress  toward  a  permanent  tariff  policy.  The 
principal  pastime  is  to  prolong  the  inane 
debate  on  the  tariff,  dodge  ail  other  issues, 
and  go  home  as  often  as  possible  to  build 
up  the  political  fonces,  make  political 
speeches  to  women's  clubs,  and  otherwise 
prépare  for  the  impending  primary  and 
fall  élections. 

There  Is  a  splendid,  eamest  group  of 
men  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
who  are  disgusted  with  this  ''watch, 
wait,  and  loaf"  policy,  and  who  hâve 
exerted  every  effort  to  secure  a  vote  on 
the  most  important  publie  issues.  They 
are  unfortunately  in  the  minority,  and  op- 
posed  at  every  step  by  the  administration 
machine,  except  in  the  enactment  of  ma- 
chine measures  which  they  refuse  to  swal- 
low. 


Make  tlie  Constitution  Serre  tbe  People 
The  most  constructive  action  in  Con- 
gress during  the  past  month  has  centered 
about  the  préservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  by  taking  from  the  Suprême  Court 
its  arbitrary  veto  power  and  by  making 
the  constitution  a  living  organism  respon- 
sive  to  the  people 's  needs.  The.  leaders 
of  this  movement  hâve  been  Senator  La 
Follette  in  the  Senate  and  Congressman 
Meyer  London,  Socialist  représentative 
from  New  York,  in  the  lower  house.  Sen- 
ator La  Follette ^s  address  on  curtailing 
the  veto  power  of  the  Suprême  Court, 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  Con- 
gressman London 's  address  of  June  15th 
on  amending  the  constitution  deserve  the 
most  earnest  public  considération.  Con- 
gressman London  said: 

''The  récent  décision  of  the  Suprême 
Court  with  référence  to  child  labor  laws 
has  again  called  attention  to  the  f act  that 
we  hâve  an  unreformed  house  of  lords  as 
the  suprême  govemment.  The  first  child 
labor  act,  passed  by  both  houses  with  very 
little  opposition,  and  signed  by  the  Prési- 
dent, has  been  declared  by  a  bare  major- 
ity  of  the  Suprême  Court  unconstitutional. 
The  second  child  labor  act  has  also  been 
declared  unconstitutional.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
documents  ever  framed  by  man,  but  it  was 


framed  in  1787,  and  no  one  can  seriously 
contend  that  the  mightiest  intellects  of 
the  eighteenth  century  could  hâve  fore- 
seen  the  problems  that  confront  us  today. 

More  than  1,800  amendments  hâve  been 
offered  to  the  Constitution  since  1787.  The 
first  10  amendments  are  practically  an  in- 
tégral part  of  the  original  Constitution 
and  can  hardly  be  classed  as  amendments. 
The  original  document  could  not  hâve 
been  ratified  if  the  promise  had  not  been 
held  out  that  the  10  amendments  would  be 
immediately  adopted.  Two  minor  changes 
were  made  up  to  1804.  Three  amend- 
ments are  the  resuit  of  the  Civil  War.  Of 
the  four  amendments  adopted  in  our  gén- 
ération two  amendments — the  woman  suff- 
rage and  the  prohibition  amendments — 
can  also  be  traced  to  the  war.  There  would 
hâve  been  no  prohibition  amendment  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  war,  and  the  woman 
suffrage  amendment  has  been  hastened  by 
the  new  current  of  thougkts  born  of  the 
war. 

It  18  Impossible  to  recondle  démocratie 
institutions  with  an  institution  which  perr 
mits  a  bare  majorlty  of  one  or  two  of  a 
court  consisting  of  nine  members  to  over- 
rlde  the  wlll  of  the  elected  représenta- 
tives of  the  people. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Suprême  Court  in  the  child 
labor  act.  Assuming  that  such  an  amend- 
ment after  15  or  20  years'  agitation  is 
adopted,  the  very  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment permitting  child  labor  législation 
wiU  by  implication  be  held  to  block  other 
social  législation.  The  court  will  continue 
to  nullify  action  by  Congress  and  will  pre- 
vent  it  from  giving  législative  expression 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  The  stupen- 
dous  économie  and  social  changes  of  mod- 
em times  emphasize  the  necessity  of  har- 
monizing  the  légal  structure  of  society 
with  its  industrial  needs. 

The  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  ef  mak- 
ing the  amendment  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution more  elastic,  so  that  the  Consti- 
tution shoold  be  a  living  organism,  grow- 
ing  and  exj^anding  with  the  people. 

The  State  of  New  York  pro vides  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  may  be  adopted 
in  the  foUowing  manner:  The  amend- 
ment is  adopted  by  the  législature,  then 
it  is  proposed  to  the  next  législature 
elected  during  a  year  at  which  Senators 
are  elected.  Senators  are  elected  in  our 
state  every  two  years.  Then  the  amend- 
ment is  submitted  to  the  people,  to  a  référ- 
endum, and  if  adopted  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  constitution. 

The  présent  cumbersome  method  of 
changing  the  Constitution  should  be  re- 
placed  by  a  simple  and  direct  appeal  to 


the  people  through  a  référendum,  either 
upon  the  initiative  of  Congress  or  upon 
the  initiative  of  a  part  of  the  people. 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  a  gên- 
erai prevalence  of  contempt  for  the  court, 
the  court  must  not  be  put  in  a  position 
where  it  will  disregard  the  will  of  the 
people,  where  it  will  not  set  itself  up 
against  every  progressive  thought,  where 
it  will  in  the  name  of  the  dead  past  hinder 
the  solution  of  living  problems.  Democ- 
racy  is  entitled  to  its  faults,  to  its  mis- 
takes;  democracy  exercises  its  right  to  be 
stupid  now  and  then,  but  democracy  pre- 
f ers  to  soffer  ttom  its  own  stapidity  rather 
than  from  that  of  sevem  or  nine  men. 


The  Président  GOiides  Ctongress 

That  the  millionaires  who  put  up  the 
money  for  the  récent  presidential  campaign 
are  getting  weary  of  waiting  for  results  is 
evidenced  by  the  Présidentes  récent  letter 
to  Congress  demanding  that  it  take  immé- 
diate action  on  the  tariff  and  the  ship  sub- 
sidy steal  under  penalty  of  being  called 
into  spécial  session  during  the  hot  summer 
days  to  enact  the  demanded  législation. 
Every  week 's  delay  in  passing  the  proposed 
high  tariff  means  millions  of  dollars  lost  by 
the  big  trusts,  and  the  ship  owners  are  eag- 
erly  awaiting  enactment  of  the  subsidy  bill 
to  get  their  hands  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  resuit  of  *the  Présidentes  threat  to 
hold  a  summer  session — and  évery  thin- 
skinned  legislator  dreads  summer  labors  in 
the  national  Capitol,  despite  the  many 
neighboring  golf  links — ^has  led  to  a  Be- 
publican  caucus  to  détermine  congressional 
procédure  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
This  caucus  decided  that  the  tariff  shall 
come  first,  the  bonus  second,  and  the  Prési- 
dent's  ship  subsidy  measure  third.  Thèse 
measures  are  now  ail  before  the  Senate,  and 
since  the  House  has  nothing  to  do  until  the 
Senate  acte,  it  is  taking  a  séries  of  adjoum- 
ments  so  that  the  Bepublican  members  can 
go  back  home,  make  speeches,  and  convert 
the  electorate  to  the  beauties  of  the  ship 
subsidy  scheme. 

The  Président  has  also  let  it  be  known 
that  he  will  veto  any  bonus  bill  that  does 
not  carry  ''revenue  clauses  meeting  my  ap- 
proval."  This  doubtless  means  the  sales 
tax,  which  the  Président  has  urged,  but 
which  Congress  lacks  the  nerve  to  f  avor  be- 
cause  it  will  bring  rétribution  at  the  poils. 
The  Président  is  safe  for  another  two  years, 
and  has  f  orgotten  ail  about  the  people  who 
pay  the  bills. 

It  is  sufflcient  comment  upon  the  efficien- 
cy  of  Congress  to  note  that  it  has  taken 
over  six  months  for  the  présent  session  to 
décide  on  an  order  of  business  disposing  of 
the  big  issues  of  the  dayl 
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Hanlliig  Bines  the  Big  Trusts 
In  a  récent  week  Président  Harding  had 
a  dinner  on  Monday  night  for  the  oil  trust; 
Tnesday  night  for  the  eoal  trust;  Wednes- 
daj  night  for  the  Chamber  of  Conunerce; 
Thursday  night  for  the  shipping  trust;  Fri- 
day  night  for  the  steel  trust;  and  Saturday 
night  for  the  railroad  combine.  In  a  dever 
cartoon  drawn  for  '*Labor"  by  John  M. 
Baer,  Mr.  Conunon  People  looldng  at  the 
Présidentes  list  of  dinners  asks  in  agony: 
**When  will  he  give  a  party  for  met"  It 
is  useless  to  ask  this  question.  The  Prési- 
dent is  not  giving  parties  for  the  conunon 
people,  but  what  tiie  conunon  people  can 
do  is  to  elect  Senators  and  Congressmen 
this  fall  who  will  heed  their  rights  and 
interests,  as  the  Président  has  shown  him- 
self  to  be  entirely  incapable  of  doing. 


Alian  Property  Onstodian  Oraft  Aired 

Congressman  Boy  O.  WoodrufF  of  Mich- 
igan,  whose  splendid  article  in  last  month's 
Enoinkebs  Journal  exposing  the  failure 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute 
war-time  gnit  and  fraud  has  attracted  wide 
attention,  is  now  taking  the  lid  ofF  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian's  office  and  de- 
manding  a  congressional  investigation  of  its 
manipulation.  On  June  22d  he  introduced 
évidence  before  Congress  proving  that 
"prodigious  fées"  hâve  been  paid  favorite 
lawyers,  five  of  them  having  received 
$697,000  for  their  services,  some  of  whom 
were  at  the  same  time  representing  both  the 
govemment  and  alien  enemies. 

Mr.  Woodruff  told  Congress: 

''There  is  only  one  good  reason  that  oc- 
curs  to  me  why  we  should  not  investigate 
thèse  matters,  and  that  is  that  the  facts 
are  too  shameful  to  be  exposed  to  publie 
view." 

After  paying  his  respects  to  thèse  "con- 
spicuous  patriote,"  Ck>ngressman  Woodruff 
laid  bare  the  record  of  Custodian  Miller, 
the  présent  incumbent  of  the  office,  who 
sought  to  persuade  the  Foreign  Affaire 
Ck>mmittee  of  the  House  to  place  a  provi- 
sion in  the  resolution  making  peace  with 
Germany  which  woiild  "confirm,  ratify,  and 
make  incontestible  at  law  or  in  equity,  ail 
seizures  and  sales  of  his  predecessors  in 
office,  as  well  as  sales  thereafter  to  be 
made.  '  ' 

Bepresentative  Woodruff  is  rapidly  mak- 
ing himself  one  of  the  most  valuable  pub- 
lic servants  at  Washington.  Although  a 
Bepublican,  he  has  the  courage  to  hit  graf  t 
and  incompetency  wherever  he  finds  it. 
Machine  Bepublicans  hâve  resented  his  lat- 
est  graft  exposé  by  declaring  that  ''it 
serves  as  an  opportunity  for  Démocratie  de- 
nunciation  of  the  administration."  When 
ihe  voierê  get  a  man  at  Washington  more 
connderate  of  ihe  public  ihan  he  is  of  his 
party,  they  ought  to  Jceep  him  there. 


Président  Oalls  Oxltics  Blackgnards 

The  continuons  attacks  upon  Attomey 
General  Daugherty,  Secretary  of  Interior 
Pall,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks,  and  other 
incompétent  members  of  the  administration 
bave  finally  roused  the  Président 's  ire.  In- 
stead  of  ridding  himself  of  thèse  unworthy 
cabinet  members,  he  made  the  fatal  polit- 
ical  blunder  of  attempting  to  shield  them 
from  attack.    In  a  récent  interview  with 


Washington  press  correspondents,  he  broke 
out  in  an  impassioned  appeal  against  ''the 
political  blackguards  who  persécute  f aithful 
public  servants,"  and  urged  the  newspaper 
men  to  "put  on  the  brakes"  in  giving  pnb- 
licity  to  thèse  attacks  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  '  '  adding  to  the  country  's  unrest.  '  ' 

Senator  Stanley  of  Kentucky  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  thèse  brazen 
attempts  by  the  Président  to  hush  up  the 
graft  scandais  which  are  shaking  Washing- 
ton. On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  he  made 
the  following  demand  for  the  facts: 

"Who  are  the  'political  blackguards'  as- 
sailing  the  Attomey  General  f  Two  of  them 
are  members  of  Congress  who  wore  the  tmi- 
f orms  of  soldiers,  and  others  are  eminent 
Senators  representing  sovereign  states.  Will 
the  Président  in  his  desperation,  finding  no 
others  who  dare  say  a  word  in  défense  of 
Mr.  Daugherty,  denounce  as  blackguards 
Senators  who  criticize  the  nefarious  opéra- 
tions of  a  pardon  broker  who  makes  it  a 
business,  as  it  is  charged  at  least,  to  deceive 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  men  may  despoU  women  in 
time  of  peace  (a  référence  to  the  pardon 
of  millionaire  Meyers  in  a  white  slave  case 
conceming  a  15-year-old  girl)  and  plunder 
the  treasury  in  time  of  warf  And  if  one 
dares  express  his  abhorrence  of  thèse  un- 
clean  and  abominable  offenses,  he  is  a  rascal 
and  a  blackguard  !  *  ' 


HoQse  Purges  Itself 

The  Committee  on  Elections  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  has  investigated  the  élec- 
tion of  Thomas  W.  Harrison,  Bepresentative 
of  the  Seventh  District  of  Virginia,  and  has 
reconunended  that  his  seat  be  f orfeited  to 
John  Paul,  his  opponent.  On  the  ground  of 
élection  irregularities. 

Lest  the  readers  of  the  Journal  assume 
that  this  victory  for  political  morality  indi- 
cates  a  reaction  from  the  corruption  of 
Newberryism,  we  call  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  Democrat,  and 
that  the  majority  of  the  House  is  Bepubli- 
can. Furthermore,  Mr.  Harrison  has  not 
the  wealth  or  the  social  and  political  pull 
of  Senator  Newberry,  else  he  doubtless 
would  hâve  maintained  his  seat  regardless 
of  party  affiliation. 


Secretary  of  War  Weeks  Opens  His  Moath 
and  Oets  His  Foot  In  It 

Président  Harding 's  wealthy  Secretary  of 
War  Weeks,  ex-broker,  ardent  reactionary, 
and  unregenerate  militarist,  opened  his 
mouth  so  wide  on  two  récent  occasions  that 
he  has  called  f orth  protests  from  ail  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  His  first  offense  was 
an  address  to  the  graduating  class  at  West 
Point,  in  which  his  thème  was  the  necessity 
of  military  force  for  the  progress  of  eivil- 
ization.  Secretary  Weeks  is  evidently  un- 
familiar  with  a  few  events  which  hâve 
transpired  since  July  30,  1914;  and  he  is 
equally  out  of  touch  with  the  after-the- 
war  feelings  of  the  American  people. 

Secretary  Weeks'  conunencement  address 
before  the  students  of  Western  Beserve 
University  of  Cleveland  was  even  more  of- 
fensive. He  attacked  the  direct  primary, 
the  farm  bloc,  the  American  Fédération  of 
Labor,  and  the  récent  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  induding  women  's  suffrage  and 


prohibition.  The  students  are  reported  to 
hâve  been  somewhat  astonished  at  thèse 
"high  ideals"  set  before  them  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Décent  men  in  Congress  hâve  been  quick 
to  resent  thèse  attacks  upon  the  prindples 
of  démocratie  govemment  and  the  constitu- 
tional  expression  of  the  people 's  will.  Sen- 
ator Norris  of  Nebraska  declared:  "This 
attack  on  the  primary  is  a  step  toward 
monarchy.  If  the  primary  will  do  away 
with  some  of  the  partisanship  by  which  men 
blindly  follow  the  bosses,  then  God  hasten 
the  day  when  the  primary  may  control  every 
élection,  from  that  of  Président  down  to  the 
choice  of  road  superviser." 

Senator  Ladd  of  North  Dakota  sarcas- 
tically  remarked:  "The  American  people 
are  not  compétent  to  govem  themselves  or 
to  sélect  men  of  suffieient  intelligence  to 
sit  as  members  of  Congress!  If  we  permit 
the  sélection  of  candidates  by  the  people  on 
the  direct  primary,  social  democracy  will 
possess  this  count^.  So  say  high  adminis- 
tratipn  authorities — Harding,  Weeks,  Persh- 
ing,  and  the  Old  Guard  Bepublicans  and 
Démocrate  who  cry  out,  'Save  us  from  the 
people,  who  would  put  us  in  the  discard 
and  elect  men  who  are  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  voters.'  " 

Senator  Capper  of  Kansas,  the  leader  of 
the  farm  bloc,  brands  Weeks  as  "a  moss- 
back  and  an  anachronism  still  in  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  His  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
arrested  political  development  "  Weeks' 
speech  before  Western  Beserve  University, 
says  Capper,  "  out-bolsheviked  the  bolshe- 
viks,"  and  has  the  effect  of  shaking  the 
faith  of  many  people  in  our  institutions. 
Capper  further  demande  Weeks'  résignation 
because  "he  has  shown  himself  so  wholly 
out  of  sympathy  with  what  he  has  swom 
to  maintain  as  an  officiai  that  he  is  in  no 
frame  of  mind  to  uphold  it,  and  neither  in 
spirit  nor  in  fact  is  he  upholding  and  ful- 
filling  the  obligations  of  his  officiai  oath." 


Hobnobbing  With  Boyalty 
Chief  Justice  Taft  had  no  sooner  spiked 
organized  labor  in  the  Coronado  Coal  Case 
décision  than  he  left  for  a  trip  to  Europe. 
As  we  go  to  press,  the  newspapers  report 
the  brilliant  réception  tendered  him  by 
King  George  of  the  British  Empire.  In- 
stead  of  wearing  the  knee  breeches  or- 
dained  by  court  convention  for  those  who 
are  presented  to  the  King,  Mr.  Taft  was 
very  considerately  allowed  to  wear  a  robe, 
simllar  to  that  of  the  British  Lord  Chan- 
cellor,  which  would  gracefully  coneeal  the 
rotundity  of  his  figure. 

We  are  deeply  touched  by  the  solicitude 
of  King  George  for  his  royal  American 
visiter.  The  Chief  Justice  and  his  wife 
did  not  pass  before  the  E^ng  and  Queen 
like  the  rest  of  those  attending  court,  but 
were  received  privately  in  the  picture  gal- 
lery.  They  then  accompanied  the  royalty 
to  the  throne  room,  and  were  assigned 
places  to  the  right  of  the  King,  follow- 
ing which  they  were  taken  to  the  supper 
room  "reserved  for  the  royal  circle." 

The  press  dispatches  are  so  vivid  on 
this  point  that  they  deserve  exact  quota- 
tion:  "The  court  was  an  unusually  bril- 
liant   function.     King    George    wore    the 
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uniform  of  a  colonel  of  the  Scots  guard. 
Queen  Mary  was  dressed  in  a  beautifol 
création  of  eream  and  gold  liame  velvet, 
with  a  train  of  especially  woven  English 
brocade  of  the  same  eolor,  embroidered 
with  diamonds  and  draped  with  old  point 
de  flandres  lace.     She  wore — ** 

But  why  continuel  This  sort  of  thing 
is  enough  to  turn  the  stomach  of  the  aver- 
age  American.  Perhaps  the  little  children 
in  the  cottom  mills,  as  they  go  back  to 
twelve  hours  of  daily  labor  following 
Chief  Justice  Taft's  décision  against  the 
child  labor  law,  will  read  the  account  of 
this  *^brilliant  function"  and  forget  their 
weariness  and  hunger.  Perhaps  also  the 
million  and  a  half  British  workers  who 
are  unemployed  and  facing  starvation  will 
feel  **fed  up'*  over  this  magnificent  dis- 
play  of  royalty. 


Congress  Beactionary  and  Anti-Labor 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  American 
Fédération  of  Labor,  in  its  report  to  the 
récent  convention  in  Cincinnati,  makes  the 
following  scathing  condamnation  of  Con- 
gress: 

''The  présent  Congress  is  the  most  reac- 
tionary  and  anti-labor  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  More  than  400  bills  hâve  been  in- 
troduced  which  directly  or  indirectly  affect 
labor.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  inim- 
ical  to  the  interests  of  labor  and  the  peo- 
pie.  Remédiai  législation  had  no  chance  for 
considération,  and  the  greatest  activities 
were  necessary  to  defeat  vicious  législation. 

"Congress  has  failed  to  meet  thç  respon- 
sibility  placed  upon  it  by  the  great  war. 
It  has  proved  its  ineffîciency  in  a  great 
crisis.  It  has  proved  that  only  those  who 
are  well-to-do  or  control  great  interests  can 
in  duce  Congress  to  listen. 

''Those  who  favor  subsidies  for  railroads 
and  ship  owners;  those  who  believe  in  pay- 
ing  back  to  the  profiteers  in  food  the  fines 
assessed  against  them;  those  who  believe 
in  relieving  the  business  of  the  well-to-do 
from  taxation  by  substituting  the  sales  tax, 
and  those  who  believe  in  cQmpulsory  labor 
find  ready  listeners  to  their  demands  for 
législation.  *  ' 


Senator  Ladd  Shows  Up  Big  Banken 

Senator  E.  F.  Ladd,  Nonpartisan  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  in  an  able  speech  in 
the  Senate  on  June  2lst,  advocated  the  tax- 
ation of  surplus  bank  profits  to  pay  a  cash 
bonus  to  the  vétérans  of  the  world  war. 
Senator  Ladd  said: 

"We  hâve  a  small  coterie  of  bankers 
that  are  patently  more  powerful  than  the 
government.  They  control  the  financial 
situation.  They  can  say  to  the  government 
how  much  of  the  treasury  obligations  they 
will  buy;  they  eau  finance  new  railway  en- 
terprises  and  new  iudustrial  combinations 
that  meet  the  stamp  of  their  approval;  they 
can  even  finance  foreign  ventures,  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  seems  to  affect  them  little 
in  doing  so.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
crimes  of  the  âge  that  we  hâve  not  used 
the  strong  arm  of  this  government  to  reach 
into  the  gold-laden  coffers  of  thèse  war 
profiteers  and  compel  them  to  divide  in  an 
équitable  manner  their  outrageons  profits 
with  the  former  service  men." 


Millionaires  Meet  to  Finance  BepubUcan 
Machine 

With  the  stench  of  the.  Newberry  cor- 
ruption campaign  still  in  our  nostrils  and 
the  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  the  Pennsylvania  primary 
élections  almost  a  public  scandai,  the  Re- 
publican  National  Campaign  Committee  re- 
cently  ealled  together  in  Washington  the 
représentatives  of  big  business  in  order 
to  raise  a  huge  "war  chest"  for  the  fall 
campaigns. 

Wall  Street  and  the  big  trusts  were 
handsomely  representcd  at  this  political 
conférence.  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
was  represented  by  E.  T.  Stokesberry,  the 
big  New  York-Philadelphia  banker;  Henry 
B.  Wilcox,  infiuential  Maryland  banker; 
Henry  P.  Scott,  big  Delaware  banker; 
George  S.  Stevenson,  rich  Connecticut 
banker;  William  H.  Crocker,  a  powerful 
California  banker;  Arthur  V.  Davis  of 
Pittsburgh,  Président  of  Secretary  Mel- 
lon's  Aluminum  Trust;  Fred  B.  Patterson, 
Président  of  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company  of  Dayton;  D.  H.  Kroger,  Cin- 
cinnati multi-millionaire  baker-grocer;  R. 
D.  Chapin,  Michigan  motor  car  manufac- 
turer; William  Wrigley,  head  of  the  chew- 
ing  gum  trust,  and  Chas.  D.  Hillis,  New 
York  corporation  director,  were  among  the 
wealthy  friends  of  the  administration 
présent;  in  addition.  Vice  Président  Cool- 
idge,  Attorney  General  Daugherty  and 
Senator  Du  Pont  of  the  powder  trust  rep- 
resented the  Republican  machine. 

Following  the  récent  décision  of  Attor- 
ney General  Daugherty  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  did  not  a|)ply  to  U.  S.  Sen- 
ators,  the  Republican  Campaign  Commit- 
tee decided  to  take  the  $1,000  limit  off 
campaign  contributions  and  to  raise  one- 
half  million  dollars  for  "  educational  " 
purposes.  For  othér  purposes  the  sky  is 
to  be  the  limit.  William  Wrigley,  who 
will  benefit  handsomely  by  the  proposed 
tarifl:  removing  the  duty  on  raw  materials 
for  chewing  gums,  dropped  $25,000  into 
the  campaign  hat  as  a  starter.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, who  has  secured  a  25  per  cent  tax 
on  cash  registers  in  the  new  tariff  bill, 
and  the  Du  Ponts,  who  will  coin  millions 
ont  of  the  chemical  taxes  in  the  tariff, 
may  also  be  depended  upon  for  générons 
donations  to  keep  the  Grand  Old  Party  in 
power. 

If  the  workers  and  farmers  hâve  any 
brains  left  they  will  be  so  disgusted  by 
this  brazen  attempt  to  enshrine  Newberry- 
ism  on  a  national  scale  that  they  will 
relegate  the  candidates  of  both  political 
machines  to  the  political  junk  heap.  Ob- 
viously,  candidates  who  take  the  money  of 
thèse  men  in  order  to  secure  their  élection 
must  sooner  or  later  "deliver  the  goods" 
to  their  employers,  and  cannot  represent 
the  common  people. 


Plain  Talk  Abont  Bailroad  Gnarantles 
Senator  Kendrick  of  Wyoming  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  upper  house  of 
Congress.  He  himself  is  a  son  of  the 
western  plains  and,  despite  his  wealth,  he 
never  forgets  the  interests  of  the  common 
people.  In  a  récent  speech  before  the 
Senate  he  exposed  the  économie  fallacy  of 


that  section  of  the  Esch-Cummins  Act 
which  compels  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  safeguard  railroad  earnings 
regardless  of  the  public  and  the  railway 
workers.  Senator  Kendrick  said,  in  sup- 
porting  an  amendment  to  repeal  the  fixed 
rate  clause: 

"As  the  law  stands  today,  with  this 
guaranty  clause  in  effect,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  no  choice  but 
to  levy  a  toll  upon  ail  industry  sufficient 
to  pay  the  railroads  a  fixed  profit,  though 
every  other  industry  in  the  land  may  op- 
erate  at  a  loss.  If  the  guaranty  clause 
is  repealed  by  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  passing  upon  any  proposed  modi- 
fication of  the  rates  will  be  free  to  déter- 
mine whether  the  charge  can  be  made 
without  imposing  an  unreasonable  burden 
upon  the  shippers  and  consumers. 

"The  disproportionately  high  freight 
rates  which  the  commission  has  been 
forced  to  levy  because  of  the  mandatory 
provision  of  this  section  hâve  constituted 
onô  of  the  greatest  factors  contributing 
to  the  desperate  économie  conditions  in 
which  the  country  now  finds  itself.  Re- 
peal this  clause,  reduce  freight  rates  to 
normal,  and  I  venture  the  prédiction  that 
recovery  will  be  hastened.  The  producer's 
crédit  will  be  improved,  he  will  be  en- 
abled  to  ship  his  produet,  he  will  be  en- 
abled  to  buy  other  commodities,  freight 
business  will  increase  and  the  railroads  as 
well  as  the  producer  and  the  public  at 
large  will  feel  the  impiilse  of  improved 
conditions.  '  ' 


Protection  for  Bailway  Workers  and 
Traveling  Pnblic 

Two  bills  now  before  Congress  merit  the 
gênerons  support  of  each  division  of  the 
Brotherhood.  Senate  bill  3532,  introduced 
by  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Arkan- 
sas,  "for  the  protection  of  persons  em- 
ployed  on  railway  baggage  and  express 
cars,*'  pro vides  that  after  July  1,  1925,  ail 
baggage  and  express  cars  used  in  Inter- 
state commerce  shall  be  constructed  of 
Steel  or  similar  indestructible  material, 
and  that  they  must  be  heated  and  lighted 
and  kept  in  a  sanitary  condition  by  the 
railroad  companies,  under  penalty  of  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  over  $500  for  each  offense. 

In  the  House  of  Représentatives  Con- 
gressman  Oscar  E.  Bland  of  Indiana  is 
sponsoring  House  Résolution  No.  10030 
"to  promote  the  safety  of  employés  and 
travelers  upon  roads  by  eompelling  com- 
mon carriers  engaged  in  Interstate  com- 
merce to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
bridges  and  tracks."  The  bill  calU  for 
the  appointment  of  fédéral  inspectors, 
similar  to  the  locomotive  inspectors  of  the 
Commerce  Commission,  who  will  compel  the 
repairing  of  bridges  and  tracks.  Chairman 
Winslow  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  author  of  the 
infamous  Winslow  railroad  "Refunding" 
Bill,  has  blocked  ail  attempts  to  bring  the 
bill  to  a  hearing. 

Divisions  and  individnal  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  should  take  immédiate  action 
to  approve  thèse  two  safety  bills  and 
Write  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
urging  their  speedy  enactment. 
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Brookhart  Wins  In  lowa 

The  greatest  single  victory  of  the  farm- 
ers  and  workers  in  the  primary  élections 
80  far  held  occurred  on  June  5th  in  lowa, 
^hen  Colonel  Smith  Brookhart,  backed  by 
the  farmers  and  workers  of  the  state,  was 
swept  to  victory  over  five  competitors  for 
the  Bepublican  sénatorial  nomination. 
Since  lowa  is  overwhelmingly  a  Republi- 
can  State,  this  will  virtually  mean  Colonel 
Brookhart's  élection  to  succeed  Fédéral 
Judge  Kenyon  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

The  issue  in  lowa  was  clear-cut.  Brook- 
hart  came  ont  with  a  progressive  platform 
embodying  the  repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins 
Transportation  Act,  the  élimination  of 
graft  and  inefficiency  in  the  furnishing  of 
railroad  supplies  by  subsidiary  companies, 
and  an  honest  capitalization  of  the  rail- 
roads  on  the  basis  of  their  real  instead  of 
spéculative  value.  Brookhart  also  de- 
clared  for  démocratie  control  of  the  féd- 
éral reserve  bank,  a  co-operative  program 
for  both  farmers  and  workers,  an  adéquate 
soldier's  bonus  to  be  paid  by  war  profits 
and  excess  profits,  and  the  unseating  of 
Senator  Newberry. 

In  order  to  defeat  this  progressive  plat- 
form the  reactionaries  nominated  five 
others,  hoping  thereby  to  split  the  vote 
so  that  a  state  convention  would  be  neces- 
sary,  which  the  machine  could  easily  con 
trol,  since  the  lowa  law  requires  the  suc- 
cessful  candidate  to  receive  35  per  cent 
of  the  votes  cast.  Despite  this  ruse,  Brook- 
hart received  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the 
total  poil,  defeating  by  over  two  to  one 
the  nearest  reactionary  candidate. 

The  amazing  thing  about  Smith  Brook- 
hart's  nomination  is  the  expense  involved. 
It  cost  him  just  $478.98  to  wage  his  cam- 
paign.  If  this  dangerous  précèdent  con- 
tinues, it  threatens  to  destroy  the  réputa- 
tion of  the  Senate  as  the  millionaires'  club. 

Colonel  Brookhart  believes  that  the 
voters  of  every  state  in  the  union  would 
support  candidates  on  the  progressive  plat- 
form that  he  champions.  He  takes  no 
Personal  crédit  to  himself  for  the  victory 
won,  but  calls  it  *  *  a  victory  of  the  farm- 
ers, laboring  people,  soldiers  and  mothers 
of  iDwa,  and  also  those  of  the  business  men 
who  are  willing  to  tum  their  backs  on 
Wall  Street." 


Flremen  Bap  Président  Harding 
The  triennial  convention  of  the  Brother- 
hood  of  Locomotive  Piremen  and  Engine- 
men  recently  held  at  Houston,  Texas,  dis- 
tinguished  itself  on  June  8th  by  paying  its 
officiai  respects  to  Président  Harding 's  ad- 
ministration. It  enthusiastically  adopted 
a  resolution  condemning  Président  Hard- 
ing as  ''  an  enemy  of  organized  labor," 
and  declaised  that  ail  members  of  the  or- 
ganisation should  work  to  prevent  his  ré- 
élection. 


Wlien  members  of  a  great  orj^auization 
like  our  companion  Brotherhood,  contain- 
ing  représentatives  of  ail  political  faiths, 
lay  aside  their  party  labels  and  unani- 
mously  work  together  to  drive  from  office 
the  high  représentative  of  predâtory 
wfalth,  it  indicates  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  for  organized  labor. 


Wlsconsin  Reactionaries  Combine  Against 
La  Follette 

The  standpatters,  reactionaries,  big 
bankers,  lawyers,  and  200  per  cent  pay- 
trioteers  of  Wisconsin  hâve  sunk  ail  of 
their  party  différences  and  are  combining 
in  a  well-financed  campaign  to  defeat  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  La  Follette,  the  tribune  of 
the  people,  for  the  upper  house  of  Con- 
gress.  About  1,000  supporters  of  the  Old 
Guard  met  recently  in  Milwaukée,  formed 
a  **Citizens*'  Bepublican  Conférence,  and 
outlined  a  plan  of  campaign  against  La 
Follette.  There  was  no  mincing  the  issue. 
As  one  of  the  principal  speakers  declared, 
*  *  It  means  war  on  Bobert  M.  La  Follette.  '  ' 
"Why  hâve  thèse  corporation  mouthpieces 
and  shady  interests  declared  war  on  La 
Follette?  Because  he  is  the  friend  of  the 
people.  He  has  been  the  outstanding  fig- 
ure in  the  Senate  protesting  against  arma- 
ments,  against  war,  against  the  infamous 
treaty  of  Versailles,  and  ever  fighting  for 
labor,  for  the  farmers,  for  the  common 
people. 

It  behooves  eaeh  honost-minded  f armer 
and  worker  in  Wisconsin  to  rally  to  the 
support  of  La  Follette  and  fight  for  his 
nomination  in  the  primaries  until  the  last 
ballot  is  cast.  Hundreds  of  thousauds  of 
dollars  will  be  spent  by  the  big  corpora,- 
tions,  the  milling  trust,  and  the  railroads 
to  defeat  La  Follette.  Only  the  dévotion 
and  loyalty  of  the  common  people  can  car- 
ry  him  through.  He  must  be  returned  to 
the  Senate.  Never  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  been  a  time  when  stal- 
wart,  courageous  men  wcre  more  sorely 
needed.  Every  Wisconsin  man  and  woman 
eligible  should  register  at  once  and  then 
take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  party  pri- 
maries and  vote  for  the  best  friend  in 
high  office  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
hâve  ever  had. 


Dakotas  Warm  TJp  to  Campaign  Against 
Réaction 
The  workers  and  farmers  in  both  North 
and  South  Dakota  are  working  together  to 
defeat  reaction  and  send  représentatives 
of  the  common  people  to  Congress  and  the 
state  Capitol.  In  North  Dakota  former 
governor  Lynn  J.  Frazier  is  running 
against  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber,  the 
reactionary  machine  politician  who  has 
long  misrepresented  the  common  people  of 
North  Dakota  in  Congress.  Ex-Govemor 
Frazier  is  backed  by  the  Nonpartisan 
League  and  the  working  people  generally. 


aud  is  running  on  a  platform  which 
pledges  him  to  curb  monopoly,  protect  the 
farmers  and  workers,  and  operate  the  rail- 
roads, coal  mines  and  other  vital  public 
necessities  of  life  in  behalf  of  ail  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  South  Dakota  Alice  Lorraine  Daily 
is  running  for  Governor  on  the  Nonparti- 
san ticket  against  reactionary  représenta- 
tives of  both  the  old  parties.  Miss  Daily 
champions  a  progressive  platform  endors- 
ing  the  Plumb  Plan  of  railroad  control,  a 
state  bank  to  protect  the  farmers  and 
workers  from  exploitation,  and  an  honest 
and  efficient  conduct  of  the  state 's  busi- 
ness. She  has  more  brains  than  half  the 
governors  in  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
supported  to  the  last  man  by  the  organized 
workers  of  the  state. 


Mezican  Workers  Organize  Non-Partisan 
Campaign 
Canuto  A.  Vargas,  fratemal  delegate  to 
the  American  Fédération  of  Labor  Con- 
vention from  the  Mexican  Fédération  of 
Labor,  declared  in  his  address  to  the  as- 
sembled  delegates  that  the  Mexican  labor 
movement,  although  only  a  little  more 
than  four  years  old,  is  definitely  committed 
to  the  plan  of  non-partisan  political  ac- 
tion in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  producing  classes.  **The  organized 
workers  of  Mexico,"  Brother  Vargas  said, 
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*'are  organizing  their  forces  in  order  to 
sélect  men,  regardless  of  the  party  they 
belong  to,  who  will  at  least  make  it  sure 
that  the  constitution  is  not  evaded  by  the 
industrial  lords  and  the  financial  inter- 
ests." 


United  Action  Wins 

From  ail  sections  of  the  country  corne 
reports  of  successful  political  action  by 
organized  labor.  In  Arkansas  City  or- 
ganized labor  eleeted  a  retired  locomotive 
engineer,  George  H.  Mcintosh,  as  mayor 
on  a  straight  labor  ticket,  against  the  op- 
position of  the  press,  the  bankers  and  the 
big  business  interests  of  the  city.  In  Cen- 
traiia,  Georgetown  and  Mount  Olive,  111., 
the  combined  farmers  and  workers  hâve 
eleeted  almost  their  entire  ticket  in  the 
local  élections.  In  Arizona  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  hâve  taken  the  lead  in  organ- 
izing the  local  trades  and  farmers  for  joint 
political  action.  In  Breckenridge,  Minn., 
Brother  John  J.  McCabe  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
has  been  eleeted  mayor,  while  Ira  Kellogg 
of  the  B.  R.  T.  won  ont  as  alderman.  In 
Indiana  the  railway  brotherhoods  hâve 
headed  a  workers'  political  council  in  the 
Eleventh  Congressional  District,  selecting 
Brother  Harry  K.  Cuthbertson  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  as  their  candidate  for  Congress. 

From  ail  over  the  country  corne  similar 
reports  of  effective  progressive  political 
action  by  the  united  producing  classes. 
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Bailway  Tebgraphan  Found  Half  Million 
Dollar  Ck)-op6ratlTe  Bank 
The  Orde^  of  Bailwaj  Telegraphers  has 
just  seeured  a  charter  for  a  $500,000.00  co- 
opérative national  bank  f  rom  Oomptroller  of 
the  Treasurj  D.  B.  Crissinger.  Thia  is  the 
first  national  co-operatiye  bank  charter 
granted  bj  the  présent  administration  for 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  and  f oUowed  a 
spécial  trip  to  Washington  by  Manager  W. 
P.  McCaleb,  of  the  B.  of  L.  B.  Ck>-operative 
National  Bank,  of  Cleyeland,  who  is  assist- 
ing  the  telegraphers  in  setting  up  their  in- 
stitution. 

The  Telegraphers'  National  Bank  will  be 
situated  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  where  the 
headquarters  of  the  order  are  located.  Be- 
sides  its  capital  of  $500,000.00  a  surplus  of 
$100,000.00  will  be  raised,  so  as  to  start 
business  on  an  absolutelj  sound  basis.  E.  J. 
Manion,  président  of  the  telegraphers,  is 
président  of  the  new  co-operative  institu- 
tion; L.  J.  Boss,  grand  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  order,  is  vice  président  and  cashier, 
with  other  cUrectors  chosen  f  rom  among  the 
ranks  of  the  union 's  grand  efficers. 

The  success  of  the  Telegraphers'  National 
Bank  is  assured  from  the  outset.  A  com- 
pétent banker  in  entire  sjmpathj  with  the 
co-operative  idéal  will  direct  its  activities 
a]ong  the  same  Unes  that  hâve  brought  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  Ck>-operative  National  Bank  of 
Cleveland  resources  of  fif  teen  million  dollars 
within  the  ôrst  year  and  a  half  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  new  bank  will  mobilize  the  money 
of  the  order  and  its  members  under  their 
own  control,  so  that  their  funds  cannot  be 
used  by  the  big  bankers  to  ôght  organized 
labor  or  eztort  huge  profits  from  industry. 
It  will  also  sbare  its  earnings  with  depositors 
and  use  its  funds  solely  for  productive  and 
not  exploitive  purposes. 


Bread  Problam  Solvad  by  Coopération 

The  11,000  co-operators  of  the  city  of 
Southampton,  England,  hâve  just  dedicated 
a  model  co-operative  bakery,  according  to 
reports  received  by  the  All-American  Ck>- 
operative  Ck>mmission,  of  Cleveland.  This 
bakery,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  will 
supply  people  with  bread  scientifically  mized 
and  baked,  and  delivered  at  actual  cost. 
From  the  wheat  fields  to  the  consumer  's  door 
its  product  pays  no  toll  to  private  profit, 
since  the  flour  used  is  ground  by  co-opera- 
tive mills  from  wheat  grown  on  the  CSana- 
dian  farms  of  the  Ck>-operative  Wholesale 
Society  and  transported  across  the  Atiantic 
by  co-operatively  owned  vessels* 

The  Southampton  co-operative  bakery  is 
equipped  with  the  latest  automatic  mizing 
machinery  and  traveling  ovens  capable  of 
turning  out  continuously  1,400  loaves  of 
bread  an  hour.  There  are  also  spécial  ap- 
pliances  for  middng  cakes  and  conf ectionery. 

Despite  its  présent  power,  the  Southamp- 
ton Co-operative  Society  is  a  poor  man's  in- 
stitution.    It  was  started  in  1886  by  two 


people  with  a  combined  capital  of  £30,  and 
located  in  a  little  shop  near  the  poorhouse. 
The  Society  has  now  grown  until  it  owns 
grocery  stores,  méat  markets,  and  dothing 
shops,  and  is  preparing  to  launch  a  co-oper- 
ative laundry  and  dairy.  As  thèse  co-opera- 
tive enterprises  hâve  flourished,  the  business 
of  the  poorhouse  has  decreased,  tmtil  now  it 
in  about  ready  to  go  out  of  existence. 

Co-operative  bakeries  hâve  long  proved 
their  value  to  the  workers  of  Europe.  In 
Belgium  the  bakery  is  the  comerstone  of  the 
powerful  co-operative  movement  buHt  up  by 
organized  labor.  In  many  American  cities 
successful  co-operative  bakeries  also  exist, 
some  of  which  hâve  sales  of  over  $250,000  a 
year.  During  the  past  month  the  Jewish  co- 
operators  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  City 
hâve  opened  one  of  the  largest  bakeries  in 
the  city,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  and 
sanitary  machinery.  The  BrownsviUe  bak- 
ery in  a  suburb  of  the  same  great  city  has 
four  retail  stores  in  addition  to  the  main 
plant.  It,  too,  is  owned  by  working  people 
who  share  in  its  earnings. 

If  you  and  your  neighbors  wirii  to  eut  the 
cost  of  bread,  why  not  co-operate  and  pay 
the  profits  of  the  baking  business  to  your- 
selvesf 


Baltimore  Ck)-operators  Plan  Bommer  Oamp 
The  Labor  Co-operative  Society  of  Bal- 
timore announces  the  opening  of  a  co-opera- 
tive camp  for  workers  to  be  held  in  the 
famous  Maryland  Forest  Réserve  on  the 
Patapsco  Biver.  The  camp  opened  on  June 
Ist,  and  enables  members  of  labor  unions 
and  their  familles  to  get  a  wholesome  in- 
expensive  vacation.  Provision  is  made  for 
cots,  tents,  canoës,  and  other  conveniences  at 
a  total  cost  of  25  cents  per  week  per  person. 
The  camp  is  especially  equipped  to  accom- 
modate  chidren,  so  that  the  whole  family 
can  hâve  a  royal  good  time. 

Co-operation  pays — ^in  play  as  well  as  in 
work  and  business. 


A  Bure  Cure  for  Btrlkos 
The  workers  are  weary  of  listening  to  ail 
the  patent  panaceas  that  hâve  been  imposed 
upon  them  'as  cure-ails  for  strikes.  Every- 
thing  from  company  "unions"  to  profit 
sharing  has  been  panned  off  by  wily  em- 
ployers  in  order  to  nail  men  to  their  jobs 
and  hog-tie  them  so  that  they  will  hâve  no 
possible  means  of  resisting  exploitation.  The 
clever  IT.  S.  Steel  Corporation  and  other  big 
business  enterprises  sell  their  stock  to  em- 
ployés on  the  installment  plan,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  not  to  quit  their 
jobs  while  buying  the  stock.  Of  course, 
thèse  workers  do  not  control  the  business; 
they  merely  own  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  stock.  Indeed,  they  are  of  ten  given 
pref  erred  stock  with  no  voting  power  at  ail. 
But  there  is  a  sure  cure  for  strikes  which 
European  workers  are  discovering  in  increas- 


ing  numbers.  There  is  hut  one  justifiable 
reasan  for  strikes:  to  compel  employers  to 
grant  décent  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
Uibor,  Men  do  not  strike  and  subject  their 
familles  to  deprivation  without  good  cause. 
The  strike  is  the  last  resort,  used  only  after 
ail  negotiations  hâve  f  ailed.  It  is  necessary 
because  employers  are  obdurate,  selfish,  or 
stubbom. 

Suppose  you  had  an  employer  who  never 
kept  a  cent  for  himself ,  but  tumed  over  to 
you  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  business  f  An 
employer  who  let  you  fix  your  own  hours  and 
conditions  of  labor,  whose  sole  interest  was 
to  serve  your  interest  f  You  would  never 
strike,  would  yout 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  Eu- 
rope hâve  found  just  such  employers — ^in 
tlieir  own  co-operative  factories,  mines,  and 
mills.  Co-operative  shoe  factories,  printing 
plants,  cotton  and  linen  mills,  fumiture  fac- 
tories and  machine  shops  are  increasing  with 
amazing  rapidity.  The  Belgian  co-operators 
hâve  just  voted  a  large  loan  to  aid  the 
French  miners  in  establishing  their  big  co- 
opérative coal  mine.  The  British,  Dutch, 
and  German  co-operative  building  guilds, 
owned  and  operated  solely  by  the  building 
trades  workers,  hâve  revolutionized  home 
building  and  brought  down  the  cost  of  ail 
other  construction  work.  Even  in  America 
where  co-operation  has  not  yet  found  a  fair 
start,  the  glove  workers,  cigar  makers,  the 
printers,  the  building  craf tsmen,  and  a  host 
of  other  workers  hâve  launched  thriving  co- 
operative  enterprises. 

There  are  no  strikes  in  thèse  co-operative 
industries  because  the  workers  are  their  own 
employers.  Instead  of  being  hired  by  capi- 
tal, they  make  capital  work  for  them,  pay  it 
the  market  wage  (4  to  6  per  cent  interest) 
and  they  secure  efficient  management  and 
technical  direction  without  the  payment  of 
huge  salaries. 

Strikes  can  be  cured  once  and  for  ail  by 
productive  co-operation.  The  All-American 
Co-operative  Commission,  of  Cleveland,  is 
now  aiding  a  number  of  groupe  of  workers 
to  found  their  own  co-operative  enterprises. 
This  commission,  founded  by  the  organized 
farmers,  workers  and  co-operators,  déclares 
that  unemployment  is  unnecessary;  that 
service,  not  greed  for  profits,  should  demi- 
nate  industry;  and  that  true  co-operation 
cannot  f  ail  because  it  is  based  upon  aU  that 
id  best  and  most  enduring  in  human  expéri- 
ence. For  productive  co-operation  is  not 
concerned  with  profit  and  loss  alone.  Its 
main  aim  is  to  create  a  society  of  frater- 
nally  minded  men  who  will  work  together 
unsefishly  to  build  a  botter  society  and  a 
just  and  stable  industrial  order. 


"Of  ail  the  factors  which  elevate  the 
workers  materially,  morally,  and  spiritually, 
none  promises  as  much  as  does  the  co-opera- 
tive movement." 

John  Stuart  Mill. 
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WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  8UBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  OR  CHANGE  IN  PRICE  THE  UN80LD  PORTION  OF 

$1,000,000 

The  Park  Lane  Realty  Company 

First  Mortgage  7%  Sériai  Gold  Bonds 

Total  Issue,  $1,000,000.    Value  of  Property,  $1,750,000.     Location:     Southeast  corner  of  East  106th  Street  and  Park 

Lane,  Cleveland,  overlooklng  Wade  Park. 

Dated,  June  1,  1922.     Borrower,  The  Park  Lane  Realty  Company. 

Interest  Coupons  due  June  Ist  and  December  Ist. 

Prlce-^Par  and  Accrued  Interest  to  yleld  7%. 


TRUSTEE:     Brotherhood   of   Locomotive   Engineers   Co-Operative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

$1,000  dénominations  in  ail  maturities;  $500  dénominations   in  ail  maturlties;    $100  dénominations  in  the  last 
maturity  only. 

SECURITY:  Thèse  bonds  are  secured  by  a  closed  flrst  mortgage  and  deed  of  trust,  given  by  The  Park  Lane  Realty 
Company  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co-Operative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Trustée,  on 
the  fee  In  the  land  and  the  building  'to  be  constnicted  thereon,  known  as  Park  Lane  •Villa,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Park  Lane  and  East  105th  Street,  havlng  a  f  «oT^ta-p  of  200  feet  on  Park  Lane  overlooklng  Wade  Park, 
and  having  a  depth  of  198  feet  on  the  easterly  side  of  East  105th  Street 

EARNINGS:  The  net  annual  eamings  on  which  thèse  bjnds  are  a  first  lien  are  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
$235,880.00,  which  is  more  than  three  times  the  greatjst  annual  interest  charge. 

SINKING  FUND  AND  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS:  The  mortgage  deed  of  trust  securlng  thèse  bonds,  in  addition  to 
containlng  the  usual  safeguards  for  loans  of  this  size  and  character,  requires  the  borrower  to  deposit  with  the 
Trustée  each  month  durtog  the  entire  life  of  the  mort?age,  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  taxes,  Insurance  premiums 
and  the  interest  and  principal  requiréments  that  wlll  b3  due  during  the  current  year. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Please  reserve  for  me  Park  Lane  Villa  7%  First  Mortgage  bonds  advertised  above 

in  the  amount  of  | for  which  I  inclose  $ in  (whole  or  part)  payment. 

Name City 

Street  No State 


Address 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  BANK 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
or 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  HOLDINGICOMPANY 

136  Engineers  Bldg.,    Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Announcement 


We  wish  to  announce  that  we  are  dealing  in  high  grade  Governinent,  Municipal, 
Corporation,  Real  Estate  and  listed  bonds  and  stocks,  with  our  offices  located  at 
Room  136,  the  Engineers  Building,  Cleveland.    Our  authorized  capital  is  $1,000,000. 

Actively  associated  with  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  business  are  the  following: 


Warren  S.  Stone^ 
Président. 


Oscar  J.  Horn^ 
Vice  Président, 


Grand  Chief  Engineer  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers  and  Président  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co- 
opérative National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Director  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  Co-operative  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland. 


Member  of  the 
Cleveland. 


Board    of    Education  of 


Wm.  B.  Prenter, 
Secy  and  Treas, 


Robt.  R.  Christianj 
Asst,  Treas,  and  Mgr. 


General  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Vice 
Président  and  Cashier  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co-operative  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Formerly  with  Otis  &  Co.,  and  Milliken 
&  York. 


DIRECTORS 


Warren  S.  Stone, 
Wm.  B.  Prenter, 
Walter  F.  McCaleb, 


Jo8.  Hobert,  Jr^ 
Oscar  J.  Hom. 
H.  E.  Fchr. 


Sixty  years  of  succès  in  conducting  the  finances  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,  coupled  with  the  successful  opération  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  Co-operative  National  Bank,  which  in  one  and  a  half  years  bas  totals 
in  excess  of  $14,800,000,  is  a  promise  and  guarantee  to  our  patrons. 

The  Brotherhood  Holding  Company 


136  B.  of  L.  E.  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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British  Transport  Workers  Plan 
Fédération 

The  most  important  action  of  the  month 
in  the  world  of  railway  labor  is  the  project 
to  llnk  together  the  British  transport  and 
railway  workers  by  a  reorganization  of  the 
existing  National  Transport  Workers'  Féd- 
ération and  the  inclusion  of  the  three  rail- 
way unions. 

The  proposed  fédération  will  unité  1,100,- 
000  workers,  of  whom  700,000  are  in  the 
three  powerful  railway  organizations,  the 
Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  the  National  Union  of  Bail- 
waymen,  and  the  Railway  Clerks'  Associa- 
tion. The  executives  of  thèse  unions  hâve 
recommended  acceptance  of  the  plan,  which 
is  now  before  the  constituent  organization 
for  ratification. 


Oanadian  Bhopmen  Move  Hèadqnarters 
The  fourth  biennial  convention  of  Oana- 
dian Railway  Shopmen  recently  held  at 
Winnipeg  voted  to  move  the  union 's  head- 
quarters  to  Montréal,  which  is  more  nearly 
the  central  city  of  industrial  importance  and 
is  also  the  location  of  the  Railway  Owners' 
Association. 

In  addition  to  this  action  the  convention 
unanimously  voted  to  oppose  to  the  utter- 
most  the  proposai  of  the  railway  owners  to 
alter  the  présent  agreement  providing  time 
and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays  for 
men  working  seven  days  a  week.  The  con- 
vention decided  to  ask  for  wage  increases, 
and  strongly  condemned  the  policy  of  the 
Dominion  Government  in  contracting  the 
repair  of  freight  cars  to  private  plants 
while  the  national  railway  shops  were  work- 
ing short  time,  especially  since  the  state 
shops  can  tum  the  work  out  at  much  less 
cost  to  the  public. 

In  view  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  Oanadian  Shopmen 's  treasury,  the  per 
capita  levy  was  reduced  5c  per  month. 


British  Labor  Liquidâtes 
The  great  strikes  which  hâve  gripped 
Great  Britain  for  the  past  three  months 
hâve  ail  been  liquidated,  with  serions  loss 
to  the  British  labor  movement.  Depleted 
treasuries  and  the  specter  of  starvation 
hâve  compelled  the  acceptance  of  drastic 
wage  euts,  although  in  every  case  récogni- 
tion of  the  union  has  been  maintained. 
The  frank  truth  is  that  the  great  fortunes 
piled  up  by  British  employers  during  the 
war  enabled  them  to  lock  out  their  men 
until  hunger  and  destitution  brought  the 
employés  to  take  what  was  offered  them. 
Profits  can  lay  in  the  bank  and  gather 
interest.  Men  cannot  lie  idle  without  eat- 
ing  into  their  savings  or  going  hungry. 

The  national  lockout  instituted  early  in 
March  against  400,000  maehinists,  mem- 
bers  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  '  Union, 


to  force  the  acceptance  of  a  wage  slash 
of  26  shillings  ($5.72)  a  week,  was  extend- 
ed  on  April  22  to  600,000  more  men  belong- 
ing  to  47  différent  unions*  in  allied  trades. 
Although  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  a  united  front,  thèse  million  workers 
heroically  hung  out  against  tremendous 
odds  until  June  2,  when  the  47  allied  crafts 
capitulated.  Eleven  days  later  the  ma- 
ehinists were  forced  to  give  in,  bringing 
to  a  close  one  of  the  most  gigantic  strug- 
gles  in  British  labor  history.  In  the  words 
of  H.  Varley,  secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Ironfounders,  the  unforgettable 
lesson  impressed  upon  the  men  by  this 
bitter  defeat  is  the  necessity  of  amalga- 
mating  into  one  compact  organization 
the  half  hundred  unions  in  the  machinist 
and  manufacturing  trades,  in  order  to  hold 
their  own  against  the  unified  organization 
of  the  employers. 


American  Shoe  Workers  to  Amalgamate 
A  nation- wide  independent  shoe  workers* 
union  covering  ail  the  workers  in  the  indus- 
try  is  the  aim  of  the  150  delegates,  repre- 
senting  over  60,000  shoe  workers  organized 
outside  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  who  recently  met 
in  Boston  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
amalgamation. 

Among  the  organizations  included  in  the 
merger  are  the  United  Shoe  Workers  of 
America,  Allied  Shoe  Workers,  Shoe  Work- 
ers' Protective  Union,  Ohildren's  Shoe 
Workers'  Union  of  New  York,  Amalgamated 
Shoe  Workers  of  New  York,  the  Independent 
Edge  Makers  of  Salem,  and  several  others. 


French  Général  Confédération  pf  Labor 
Oondenms  Militarists 

While  the  ofi&cial  sword-rattlers  of 
France  are  preventing  a  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  army  and  bankrupting  the  na- 
tion with  huge  military  and  naval  expendi- 
tures,  the  French  General  Oonféderation 
of  Labor,  at  the  meeting  of  its  Adminis- 
trative Oommittee  on  May  9,  pledged  its 
opposition  to  the  designs  of  French  mili- 
tarists, which  '^  menace  the  peace  of  the 
world.  '  ' 

The  officiai  déclaration  of  the  French 
workers  was  prompted  by  the  récent  threat 
of  the  militarists  to  invade  Germany  and 
coerce  from  the  bankrupt  nation  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  the  payment  of  ail 
war  réparations  due.  The  déclaration  of 
the  French  Confédération  of  Labor  asserts: 

**The  pursuance  of  sueh  a  policy,  re- 
gardless  of  the  real  interests  of  this  eoun- 
try  and  of  the  aspirations  of  the  other 
nations,  can  only  resuit  in  the  complète 
isolation  of  France  and  the  revival  of 
fresh  military  conflicts. 

**The  peoples  of  Europe  désire  peace. 
Every  action  based  upon  brute  force  adds 
to  the  instability  of  the  relations  between 


the  varions  countries.  The  appeal  to  roili- 
tarism  with  which  we  are  threatened  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  gênerai 
disarmament  which  ail  nations  are  de- 
manding,  and  which  alone  can  make  éco- 
nomie reconstruction  possible  as  well  as 
the  restoration  of  the  ruins  left  by  the 
war. 

*  *  The  working  class  movement  of  France 
is  determined  to  resist  with  ail  the  means 
at  its  disposai  a  policy  so  full  of  péril. 
It  appeals  to  ail  the  workers  to  avert 
the  danger  which  now  threatens  the  coun- 
try;  to  denounce  a  policy  which  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  other  nations  and  which  is 
only  calculated  to  further,  both  in  this 
country  and  throughout  t^e  world,  the  am- 
bitions of  the  militarists,  the  design  of 
the  reactionaries,  the  greed  of  the  capital- 
ists  and  profiteering  ammunition  manufac- 
turers. 

''The  hopes  which  fill  the  hearts  of  ail 
the  peoples  shall  not  be  dashed  to  the 
ground.  '  ' 


Indian  Women  Win  Btiike 
Protesting  against  twelve  hours'  labor  a 
day  for  seven  days  a  week  with  wages  aver- 
aging  less  than  20c  a  day,  the  women  work- 
ers of  the  New  Ohina  Textile  Mills  in  Bom- 
bay, India,  owned  and  exploited  by  British 
capitalists,  hâve  organized  and  won  a  re- 
markable  labor  victory.  The  women  had 
previously  appealed  to  the  British  factory 
inspecter  to  remedy  the  horrible  conditions 
under  which  they  worked,  but  although  their 
long  hours  of  labor  were  in  direct  violation 
of  the  eleven-hour  law  and  they  received  no 
rest  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day,  the  factory 
inspecter  refused  to  intervene. 

The  women  thereupon  formed  the  first 
union  for  women  workers  in  India,  and 
went  out  on  strike.  They  picketed  the  mill, 
despite  the  assaults  of  the  police,  imtil 
every  man  employed  also  walked  out  with 
them.  The  mill  had  to  dose  down  complete- 
ly,  and  the  profit  grabbers  soon  came  to 
tenus  with  the  women 's  union. 


"No  More  War"  Démonstration  On  War 
Anniversary 
Labor  and  libéral  organizations  through- 
out the  countries  of  Europe  are  planning 
huge  **No  More  War"  démonstrations  to 
be  held  simultaneousiy  in  their  respective 
countries  on  Saturday,  July  29th,  and 
continuing  to  August  4.  Meetings  will  be 
held  in  pàrks  and  streets,  with  parades 
in  the  larger  cities.  The  movement  is 
gaining  strpng  support  from  eminent  men 
and  women  of  ail  classes.  The  rector  of  a 
prominent  English  churck  fecently  en- 
dorsed  it,  stating  that  if  the  churehes  are 
not  prepared  to  be  crucified  for  peace, 
they  had  better  write  over  their  doors 
<<Gone  out  of  business." 
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Womeu'8  Trade  Union  League  Elects 
The  National  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  founded  fifteen  years  ago  to  unité 
women  in  American  industries,  held  its 
eighth  biennial  convention  two  weeks  ago 
at  Waukegan,  Ulinois.  Mrs.  Maude  Swartz 
of  New  York  City  was  elected  président, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Baymond  Bobins,  who  bas 
been  président  of  the  League  since  its  or- 
ganization. 

The  Convention  passed  resolutions  in- 
dorsing  nationalization  of  the  mines,  pro- 
testing  against  the  child  labor  décision 
of  the  Suprême  Court,  urging  a  state  un- 
employment  insuranee  law,  a  free  fédéral 
employment  bureau,  a  child  labor  law  with 
a  sixteen-year-old  minimum,  and  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  économie  condition  of 
the  two  hundred  women  in  domestic  serv- 
ice in  the  United  States.  The  Convention 
also  declared  for  world  peace,  and  urged 
its  members  to  support  peace  societies.  It 
further  demanded  récognition  of  Soviet 
Bussia,  and  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
workers  and  patriots  of  India  striving  for 
their  freedom. 


GoTamment  Ownenhip  Favored 

Complète  nationalization  of  the  railroads 
and  '' their  co-ordination  with  the  canals, 
post  office,  road,  motor,  aerial,  postal  and 
steam  transportation  undertakings  as  a 
great  national  System  of  transportation 
service",  is  demanded  by  the  annual  con- 
férence of  the  English  Bailway  Clerk's 
Association  in  session  at  Southport. 

A  similar  demand  for  ^  ^  socialization  of 
industry,  production,  distribution  and  ex- 
change" was  adopted  as  the  program  of 
the  Australian  labor  party  in  its  last  con- 
vention in  Melbourne.  The  delegates 
ratified  this  déclaration  by  a  vote  of  115 
to  9. 


Bnmanian  Labor  Oampels  Polltical 
Amnesty 

In  response  to  the  demands  of  organized 
labor  in  Bumania,  the  authorities  of  that 
country  hâve  granted  complète  amnesty 
to  ail  political  prisoners  incarcerated  since 
the  war.  The  occasion  for  this  "royal 
favor"  was  the  célébration  of  the  mar- 
riage  of  Princess  Marie  of  that  country 
to  the  king  of  Jugo-Slavia.  Full  amnesty 
was  granted  shortly  after  the  armistice 
to  ail  political  prisoners  jailed  during  the 
war. 

America  still  has  one  hundred  three  po- 
litical prisoners  in  jail  for  opinions  ex- 
pressed during  the  war,  none  of  whom 
were  guilty  of  an  overt  against  the  gov- 
ernment. 


Twenty-Fonr  Honr  Ooneral  Stxlke  Ties  Up 
Ozecho-SlOYakU 

The  Fédération  of  Workmen's  Syndi- 
cates  of  Czecho-Slovakia  declared  a  twen- 
ty-four  hour  gênerai  strike  throughout 
Prague  on  May  17th  as  a  manifestation 
of  sympathy  with  the  striking  métal  work- 
ers and  protest  against  the  high  cost  of 
living.  The  city  was  completely  tied  up 
during  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  only 
workers  remaining  on  duty  being  those 
employed  in  hospitals,  on  railroads,  and  in 
the  gas,  electricity  and  water  services. 


Ctoman  Workers  Win  Demanda 
The  workers  in  the  Bavarian  textile  in- 
dustry of  South  Germany  hâve  won  their 
fight  to  maintain  the  46-hour  week.  The 
Employers'  Fédération  demanded  a  48-hour 
week,  but  in  the  face  of  a  strike  they  signed 
an  agreement  to  continue  the  46-hour  week 
for  the  coming  year,  and  to  raise  normal 
wages  for  men  from  9.7  marks  to  16.5  marks 
per  hour,  and  for  women  from  7  to  12.5 
marks. 

The  attempts  of  employers  in  the  métal 
industry  of  South  Germany  to  lengthen  the 
hours  of  labor  were  rejected  almost  unani- 
mously  by  the  métal  workers  concemed. 
After  a  décisive  strike  in  which  the  tie-up 
of  the  métal  industries  has  been  almost  com- 
plète, the  workers  are  rapidly  making  agree- 
ments  to  continue  the  old  contract  for  a  46- 
hour  week,  with  slightly  higher  compensa- 
tion to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

While  workers  in  allied  countries  are  los- 
ing  everything  they  f ought  the  war  to  gain, 
the  Gterman  workers  are  more  than  holding 
their  own  against  employers  who  would  re- 
duce them  to  pre-war  conditions. 


Australian  Bailwaymen  Beject  Goyem- 
ment  Arbitratlon 
Bailway  employés  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia  hâve  voted  to  reject  govem- 
ment  arbitration  as  a  means  of  securing 
agreements  on  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  hâve  decided  to  rely  on  round 
table  conférences  by  whîch  they  can  deal 
directly  with  the  railway  executives.  This 
action  culminâtes  a  long  period  of  dissatis- 
faction with  the  govemment  arbitration 
courts. 


Balkan  Bailwaymen  Hold  Oongress 
The  Fédération  of  Bailwaymen  of  Jugo- 
slavia,  comprising  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovènes,  held  a  congress 
at  Zagred  on  May  14th  and  15th.  The  sixty 
delegates  présent  represented  ail  branches 
of  railroad  workers  from  varions  sections  of 
the  country.  The  most  important  action  of 
the  Congress  was  to  demand  an  increased 
wage  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It 
also  decided  to  demand  a  voice  in  the  for- 
mulation of  ail  législation  affecting  railroad 
labor. 


Mezican  Workers  Strike 
During  the  past  week  a  serions  strike 
movement  has  been  spreading  throughout 
Meixco  City  and  Vera  Cruz  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Yucatan.  The  strikers  include 
street  car  men,  bakers,  téléphone  operators 
and  some  f  actory  employés,  who  are  demand- 
ing  wage  adjustments  and  better  conditions 
of  labor.  The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  reported 
to  be  virtually  tied  up  by  the  strike. 


Indian  Bailroad  Strike  Oontinues 
The  strike  on  the  East  Indian  Bailway, 
affecting  the  center  of  the  industrial  and 
mining  district  of  India,  still  continues. 
It  has  already  greatly  reduced  coal  pro- 
duction and  tied  up  a  number  of  indus- 
tries for  lack  of  raw  materials.  The  in- 
creasingly  serious  political  situation  and 
unsettled  labor  conditions  generally  are 
complicating  the  strike  issue. 


British  Newspaper  Owner  Out-Fords  Henry 
Lord  Northcliffe,  who  owns  more  daily 
newspapers  in  Britain  than  any  other  one 
man,  some  months  ago  introduced  thfi  five- 
day  week  into  London  joumalism.  He  has 
now  gone  a  step  f arther  by  establishing  a  ' 
four-day  week  for  editorial  workers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  great  pressure  under  which 
thèse  men  work  justifies  ample  time  for  rest 
and  récréation. 

Lord  Northcliffe  has  also  withdrawn  from 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  Association  be- 
cause  its  members  insisted  on  cutting  the 
wages  of  printers.  He  has  issued  a  state- 
ment  entitled  "Newspapers  and  Their  Mil- 
lionaires,''  which  daims  that  '  '  capitalists 
ignorant  of  Fleet  Street  (newspaper  head- 
quarters)  dictate  tenus  to  those  who  hâve 
spent  their  lives  trying  to  understand  the 
complex  questions  of  a  newspaper." 

A  few  more  enlightened  employers  like 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  Henry  Ford  and  the 
industrial  world  will  run  with  lèse  friction. 


Argentine  Workers  Amalgamate 
In  order  to  f orm  a  united  front  against 
the  National  Conférence  of  Industry  recent- 
ly  organized  by  Argentine  employers,  the 
métal  workers  in  the  South  American  coun- 
try are  planning  the  amalgamation  of  ail 
allied  unions  in  the  métal  industry.  The 
movement  indudes  the  varions  unions  of  en- 
gineers, blacksmiths,  foundry  workers, 
bronze  workers  and  tinsmiths,  as  well  as 
the  unskilled  employés  of  the  industry. 

A  very  similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
récent  United  Labor  Congress  held  at 
Buenos  Aires,  which  voted  to  organize  the 
workers  by  industries  in  order  to  centraliz^ 
their  power,  for  the  reason  that  craf t  unions 
hâve  been  unable  to  carry  on  an  effectuai 
fight  against  thoroughly  united  capital 
From  the  local  industrial  unions  régional 
labor  fédérations  are  to  be  f ormed  which 
will  bind  together  ail  the  workers  in  a  given 
locality  for  common  action. 


German  Workers  Adopt  Educatlenal 
Program 

The  Central  Union  of  German  Work- 
men's  Councils  announces  the  opening  of 
lecture  courses  covering  labor  législation, 
industrial  économies,  political  science  and 
national  conservation.  Thèse  courses  will 
be  given  on  a  standardized  plan  in  a  large 
number  of  German  cities.  They  will  con- 
sist  of  weekly  lectures,  which  will  be  open 
to  ail  workers,  regardless  of  trade  or  union 
affiliation,  for  the  small  fee  of  one  mark 
per  lecture. 


SoTiet  Labor  Organizers  Aid  Persian 
Workers 

Beports  from  Téhéran  reveal  that,  fol- 
lowing  the  récent  treaty  between  Persia 
and  Soviet  Bussia,  over  25,000  Persian 
workers  hâve  been  organized  into  a  nation- 
al labor  fédération,  with  the  assistance 
of  Bussian  labor  leaders.  The  new  Per- 
sian fédération  has  afi&liated  with  the 
Moscow  Trade  Union  International. 


Labor  in  Peru  is  asking  that  aloohoUe 
drinks  be  prohibited. 
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Machinists  TJrge  Métal  Trades  Amalgama- 
tion 

The  June  issue  of  the  Machinists'  Jour- 
nal contains  an  urgent  plea  for  the  amalga- 
mation of  ail  international  unions  in  the 
métal  trades  into  one  powerful  industrial 
union.  Ooming  from  the  second  largest 
trade  union  in  the  American  Fédération  of 
Labor,  this  appeal  for  unified  labor  organ- 
isation in  one  of  the  basic  industries  is 
highly  signifieant,  especiallj  in  view  of 
Samuel  Gompers'  bitter  opposition  to  the 
amalgamation  of  craft  unions.  ''The  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists  is 
squarelj  on  record  for  amalgamation  of  the 
métal  trades,"  the  Machinists'  éditer  states. 
"It  has  endeavored  to  obtain  from  the  offi- 
ciais of  other  trade  unions  their  consent  and 
approval  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of 
the  membership  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions,  but  to  no  avaiL  It  therefore  remains 
for  the  rank  and  file  of  ail  métal  trades 
unions  to  preach  amalgamation  and  work 
for  if 

Hitting  directly  at  selfish  labor  leaders 
who  oppose  amalgamation  for  fear  of  los- 
ing  their  jobs,  the  editorial  continues: 

It  should  be  remembered  that  move- 
ments  are  bigrerer  than  men  or  groupa 
of  men,  and  that  the  chief  concern  of 
the  labor  movementi  is  "what  is  best 
for  ail/'  rather  than  what  will  be- 
come  of  jo^s  for  the  few. 

Answering  Mr.  Gompers'  quaint  argu- 
ment that  amalgamation  would  undermine 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  éditer  says: 

The  fear  has  been  expressed  that 
the  amalgamation  of  trades  would 
eventually  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
the  A.  F.  of  Lu  Nothingr  is  farther 
from  the  truth.  Hather  would  it — in 
our  opinion  at  least — ^mean  added 
Btreng-th  to  the  movement.  Amalga- 
mation means  brinering-  togrether,  not 
thrustingr  apart  It  means  increased 
efflciency,  grreater  power,  larçer  de- 
velopment,  and  a  step  nearer  tne  goal 
we  are  striviner  to  reach. 

The  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists is  eonspicuous  among  American  labor 
unions  for  the  intelligent,  progressive  spirit 
of  its  membership.  By  taking  the  lead 
within  the  A.  F.  of  L.  for  a  united  indus- 
trial  front,  it  is  performing  a  tremendous 
service  for  organized  labor. 


Oanadlan  OoTemmeut  Employés  Unité 
The  Trades  and  Labor  Congress  of  Can- 
ada has  just  granted  a  fédéral  trade  union 
charter  to  the  employés  of  the  Canadian 
govemment  at  Ottawa.  The  name  of  the 
new  organization  is  Associated  Fédéral 
Employés  of  Canada.  It  will  hâve  gênerai 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
those  not  eligible  for  membership  in  other 
recognized  unions. 


Itallan  Workers  Win  Iiegal  Protection 
While  the  United  States  Suprême  Court 
is  stripping  the  workers  of  the  last  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  statutory  protec- 
tions, the  Itallan  Court  of  Probiviri  has 
just  handed  down  a  décision,  growing  ont 
of  the  national  strike  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try,  which  holds  that  employers  must  pay 
indemnises  to  workers  dismissed  because  of 
their  trade  union  activities  during  the 
strike.  After  the  strike  the  employers  dis- 
charged  the  active  leaders  in  the  trade  union 
movement.  Protected  by  the  court 's  déci- 
sion the  unions  hâve  now  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining  the  cancellation  of  the  majority  of 


thèse  dismissals,  and  are  coUeeting  indemni- 
ties  from  those  employers  who  refUsed  to 
reinstate  their  men. 

According  to  the  court,  ^'In  the  absenoe 
of  eriminal  acts,  participation  in  a  strike 
can  never  involve  a  loss  of  the  rights  estab- 
lished  under  labor  contracte."  Therefore, 
employers  who  dismise  employés  merély  be- 
cause they  hâve  engaged  in  a  strike  must 
pay  such  employés  damages  for  breaking 
the  implied  contract  of  service.  This  déci- 
sion will  hâve  a  far-reaching  effect  in 
strengthening  the  organization  of  the  Ital- 
lan workers. 


Tliirty  Millions  Unamployed 
Detailed  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
récent  Genoa  Conférence  hâve  just  reached 
this  country,  induding  the  most  complète 
study  of  world  imemployment  yet  recorded. 
Statîstics  gathered  from  ail  the  larger  eoun- 
tries  ezcept  Bussia  indicate  10,000,000  heads 
of  familles  now  eut  of  work,  with  an  addi- 
tional  30,000,000  people  directly  suffering 
from  their  unemployment.  The  United 
States  leads  the  list  with  3,000,000  to  4,000,- 
000,  while  Great  Britain  comes  nezt  witii 
1,900,000  unemployed.  Unemployment  is 
especially  low  in  Norway,  Holland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  while  Germany  has  but  169,- 
000  (3.3  per  cent)  ont  of  work. 

The  varions  European  govemments  ez- 
pended  during  1921  a  total  of  10,000,000,- 
000  gold  francs  ($1,900,000,000  par)  for 
aid  to  the  unemployed.  The  United  States 
stands  alone  among  the  great  powers  in 
making  no  government  contribution  to  al- 
leviate  the  distresses  caused  by  unem- 
ployment. 


Queensland  Workers  Jnnk  Senate 
The  labor  govemment  of  the  Australian 
province  of  Queensland  has  just  abolished 
the  upper  house  in  the  State  Parliament, 
which  consisted  of  "influential  citizens'' 
appointed  for  life  by  the  Tory  govem- 
ment. This  reactionary  body  could  not 
be  reached  by  the  workers,  and  they  hâve 
therefore  voted  to  abolish  it  entirely.  In 
its  place  a  Bevisory  Committee  has  been 
constituted  composed  of  selected  members 
of  the  lower  house,  which  will  review  but 
cannot  veto  législation  once  enacted.  Its 
work  will  be  purely  of  a  technical  nature, 
in  order  to  promote  consistent,  clear  and 
concise  législation  expressing  the  intent 
of  Parliament.  In  case  it  finds  bills  that 
should  be  altered,  it  is  authorized  to  send 
them  back  to  the  lower  house  with  recom- 
mendations  for  reconsideration. 


First  Labor  Législation  in  Tnkon 
The  territory  of  Yukon,  while  unorgan- 
ized  as  a  province,  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  miners 
employed  in  quartz  and  lead  mines  hâve 
heretofore  been  exploited  without  any 
hindranee  by  the  large  corporations.  The 
Territorial  Council,  which  has  power  to 
enact  législation,  has  recently  passed  the 
first  labor  code  of  the  territory,  estab- 
lishing  an  eight-hour  day  for  miners  and 
a  pay  day  at  least  once  a  month,  with  the 
provision  for  immédiate  payment  in  full 
for    workmen    leaving    service.      Unfortu- 


nately,  the  value  of  the  eight-hour  law  is 
limited  by  the  provision  that  in  case  of 
emergency  the  employer  may  work  his 
men  longer  than  the  légal  day,  and  the 
employer  is  made  sole  judge  of  what  con- 
stitutes  an  emergency. 

Until  the  Yukon  miners  organize  both 
economically  and  politically,  they  cannot 
expect  progressive  labor  législation. 


Ohiuese  Oarpenters  Demand  Better  Wages 
The  splendid  vietory  of  the  Chinese  Sea- 
men's  Union  in  the  récent  strike  which  tied 
Asiatie  ports  has  been  followed  by  a  de- 
mand of  the  Chinese  Carpenters'  Guild  for 
an  inerease  in  the  minimum  wage  from  50c 
to  $1  per  day.  The  employing  contractors 
offered  an  advance  of  15c,  which  was  re- 
fused.  The  différence  has  beai  submitted 
by  both  parties  to  arbitration,  pending  the 
outcome  of  which  the  carpenters  hâve  re- 
ceived  a  temporary  inerease  of  25  per  cent. 
Despite  the  caricatures  of  (Siina  in  the 
funny  papers,  Chinese  labor  is  awake  and 
striding  forward. 


Women  Workers'  School  at  Bryn  Hawr 
The  snmmer  school  for  women  industrial 
workers  at  Bryn  Mawr  Collège,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  whieh  was  instituted  last  year  in  or- 
der to  bring  working  women  in  eontact  with 
current  developments  in  économies  and  po- 
litical  science,  opened  its  second  annual  ses- 
sion on  June  14th,  to  run  for  eight  weeks. 
Owing  to  the  limited  accommodations,  but 
one  hundred  students  hâve  been  registered, 
coming  from  ail  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  representing  the  major  industries  in 
which  women  are  employed.  The  cost  of  the 
eight  weeks'  course  is  $200,  induding  room 
and  board.  In  many  cases  this  ezpense  is 
met  by  local  trades  unions,  which  hfive  sent 
their  ablest  women  members  to  get  the  best 
Bryn  Mawr  has  and  bring  it  back  for  the 
instmction  and  inspiration  of  their  fellow- 
workers. 


Norwegian  Confédération  of  Labor  Tnms 
Toward  Moscow 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Confédération  of  Labor  has  decided, 
by  nine  votes  to  four,  to  withdraw  from 
the  International  Fédération  of  Trade 
Unions  at  Amsterdam  on  the  ground  that 
it  does  not  represent  the  aims  of  Nor- 
wegian labor. 

The  Norwegian  Confédération  numbers 
223,588  members,  and  has  af&liated  with 
the  Bed  Trade  Union  International  of 
Moscow  on  the  ground  that  it  better  rep- 
resents  the  interests  of  the  working  class. 


Labor  Alliance  Formed  in  Italy 
The  Itallan  seamen,  transport  workers, 
postal,  téléphone  and  telegraph  workers, 
and  railroad  employés  hâve  formed  an  al- 
liance pledging  mutual  support,  ''with 
such  means  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be- 
come  necessary"  against  attacks  upon 
wages  and  the  eight-hour  day.  There  is  a 
strong  movement  to  expand  this  alliance 
into  a  gênerai  amalgamation  of  the  various 
Italian  labor  unions  covering  every  branch 
of  transportation  and  communication. 
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The  prize  for  the  champion  fable  of  the 
month  must  be  divided  between  two  mem- 
bers  of  the  administration,  Congressman 
Mondell,  Bepublican  leader  of  the  Houiie 
of  Représentatives,  and  ComptroUer  of  *^be 
Currency  D.  B.  Crissinger. 

Congressman  Mondell's  utterance,  re- 
centlj  delivered  upon  the  floor  of  tbo 
Ho  use,  entitles  him  to  a  permanent  niche 
in  the  jester's  Hall  of  Famé.  He  dé- 
clares: **Thi8  is  a  perfectly  splendid  con- 
gress;  the  best  there  ever  was.  I  havo 
been  hère  twenty-ftve  years  and  in  ail  my 
expérience  I  hâve  never  known  a  congress, 
even  when  the  présent  *  secretary  of  war 
was  sitting  hère,  that  averaged  so  well,  that 
contained  men  with  so  high  an  avenige 
standard  of  intelligence  and  independeuce 
of  thought." 

Pride  Goeth  Before  A  FallI 

ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  Crissinger 
ebuUated  before  the  convention  of  the 
Maine  Bankers'  Association  in  Augusta. 
**Compared  with  any  other  country,"  he 
said,  '  '  our  country  is  so  well  that  if  it  got 
any  better  it  might  hâve  to  send  for  a 
doctor  and  a  trained  nurse  and  go  to  bed. 
There  hâve  been  some  signs  of  late  that 
the  national  business  situation  might  im- 
prove  a  little  too  fast.'* 

This  sort  of  talk  ought  to  land  a  m  an  in 
a  padded  cell. 


Since  the  TJ.  S.  Bailroad  Labor  Board 
reduced  wages  because  of  the  lower  cost 
of  living,  it  is  comforting  to  read  the  an- 
nouncement  that  the  American  Woolen 
Company  has  advanced  the  price  of  cloth- 
ing  material  from  10c  to  30c  a  yard.  This 
means  an  additional  tax  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  people,  for  the  merchants  who 
handle  the  goods  will  also  add  their  little 
increase  of  price  to  the  bill  paid  by  the 
consumer, 

The  American  Woolen  Company,  like  the 
railroads,  is  very  hard  pressed  financially. 
Its  profits  last  year  were  over  $9,000,000, 
and  in  1919,  over  $10,000,000.  It  was  a 
200-percenter  during  the  war,  piling  up 
profits  in  1918  316  per  cent  over  those  of 
1914. 


The  state  owned  railways  of  Australia 
are  run  on  an  unique  plan.  The  Common- 
wealth  railroad  commissioners  announce 
they  do  not  propose  to  raise  fares  and 
freight  rates  this  year  because  they  are 
already  high  enough,  and  *'any  further 
increases  would  mean  a  shrinking  in  vol- 
ume of  business  and  a  corresponding  loss 
to  the  country.  *' 

The  Australien  railway  authorities  claim 
the  state  railways  give  better  service  to 
the  gênerai  public  than  do  the  carriers  of 
most  other  parts  of  the  world.  Bâtes  are 
fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  minimum  in 
order  to  develop  the  country.  The  book 
déficit  of  £4,500,000  on  the  opération  of 
the  roads  for  the  past  year  has  been  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  cheap  and 
efficient  service  rendered  the  public. 


General  Goethals,  builder  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  is  imdertaking  the  réclamation  of 
3,000,000  acres  of  arid  land  in  southeastem 
Washington.  When  irrigated  this  land  will 
fumish  homes  for  75,000  families  and  pro- 
duce annually  at  least  $140,000,000  worth  of 
crops.  The  water  for  irrigating  this  new 
agricultiiral  empire  will  be  brought  from 
the  Pend  Oreille  river,  a  distance  of  130 
miles  through  a  tunnel  cutting  the  moun- 
tains  and  a  cément  canal.  General  Goeth- 
als says:  **This  irrigation  project  is  the 
largest  single  unit  irrigation  project  in  the 
world.  In  India  they  hâve  larger  contigu- 
ous  areas  under  irrigation,  but  they  are  un- 
dçr  différent  units  fed  by  différent  water 
suppUes.  *  ' 


Out  in  Belleville,  Illinois,  the  éditer  of 
the  News-Democrat  has  handed  the  local 
Merchants'  Association,  Board  of  Trade, 
Kiwanis  Club,  and  Rotarians,  some  dyna- 
mite on  the  wage  question  that  set  them 
thinking.  '*The  business  man  who  fiivors 
gênerai  wage  cuts,"  déclares  this  éditer, 
*' engages  in  the  folly  of  cutting  his  own 
throat;  the  tragedy  of  cutting  off  his  nose 
to  spite  his  face.  The  prosperity  of  a 
community  dépends  upon  the  standard  of 
life  and  the  wage  scale  that  prevails." 

''If  wages  are  relatively  high  in  a  com- 
munity, the  standards  of  life  will  be  high, 
the  community  will  be  prosperous,  the 
homes  bountifuUy  supplied,  and  the  people 
happy  and  contented  in  their  daily  lives. 

*'Only  misery  is  in  store  for  a  city 
where  wages  are  low  and  the  standard  of 
life  is  degraded  and  depressed. 

**The  union  buster  is  always  a  mischief 
maker,  and  happy  is  the  town  that  has 
been  kept  free  from  the  invasion  of  this 
vermin  and  from  this  particular  insecf 


According  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Médiation  and  Arbitratîon,  less  than  one 
out  of  every  100  work  days  has  been  lost 
by  strikes  and  lockouts  combined  during 
the  ten  years  from  1904  to  1914.  Unem- 
ployment  due  to  lack  of  work,  on  the  other 
hand,  caused  sixteen  times  as  much  loss  to 
socie^,  although  New  York  prides  itself 
upon  being  a  great  and  prosperous  indua- 
trial  state.  In  fact,  disability  caused  by 
accidents  or  ill-health  occasioned  more  lost 
time  than  did  labor  disputes. 


Thé  School  Board  of  Lancaster,  Penn- 
sylvania,  just  90  years  ago  refused  the 
town  literary  society  the  use  of  the  school 
house  for  debating  the  question  **Are  Rail- 
roads Practical"  on  the  following  ground: 

If  the  Society  wants  the  use  of  the 
schoo]  house  to  debate  some  décent 
moral  question,  we  would  cheerfully 
grive  the  use  of  it,  but  such  a  thlngr  as 
a  railroad  is  wicked  as  well  as  absurd. 
If  God  had  wanted  human  bein^s  to 
travel  at  the  fearful  rate  of  seven 
miles  an  hour  He  would  hâve  clearly 
foretold  It  by  His  prophets,  but  since 
nothingr  is  sald  about  it  in  His  Holy 
Wrlt  It  Is  plainly  an  invention  of  the 
devll  to  îead  immortal  soûls  to  hell. 
Hence  we  must  refuse  the  use  of  the 
schoo]  house. 
The  world  do  movel 


A  four  months'  campaign  of  éducation 
against  reckless  driving  across  railroa<l 
tracks  at  grade  crossings  has  been  insti- 
tuted  by  the  railroads.  Last  year  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  reported 
1,072  persons  killed  and  4,818  injured  ou 
grade  crossings.  Engineers  and  train 
service  men  generally  hâve  long  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  thesé 
fi'.talities.  Now  the  campaign  is  being 
carried  to  the  automobile  drivers  with  the 
slogan  *' Cross  Crossings  Cautiously." 


Out  of  51  million  passengers  carried  on 
the  Canadian  railways  last  year,  only  four 
were  killed. 


During  the  year  1921  the  employés  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad  made  2,024 
suggestions  for  greater  safety  on  the  Sys- 
tem that  were  approved  and  put  into  prac- 
tice. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  records 
indicate  that  more  miles  of  railroad  are  be- 
ing abandoned  than  built  in  the  United 
States.  During  the  year  ending  Oct  31, 
1921,  the  commission  authorized  405  miles 
of  new  railroad  and  the  abandonment  of 
702  miles. 


The  suprême  court  of  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  states  where  little  children  are 
denied  éducation  and  herded  in  cotton 
mills  to  sweat  out  profit  for  millionaires, 
has  just  decided  that  ''public  schools  are 
not  a  public  necessity." 


New  York  has  surpassed  London  in  pop- 
ulation, according  to  the  census  committee, 
if  a  like  radius  of  territory  is  included. 
Within  a  radius  of  19  miles  of  the  city 
hall  on  Jan.  1,  1920,  there  were  7,820,676 
people  in  'Hargest  New  York.'»  The 
population  of  Greater  London  on  June  19, 
1921,  was  7,476,168. 


There  are  3,045  cities  in  the  United  States 
that  own  and  operate  their  mimicipal  water- 
works — over  twice  as  many  public  as  private 
plants.    There 's  a  reason.    Think  it  over. 


'  '  The  courts  must  stand  at  ail  times  as  the 
représentative  of  capital,  of  captains  of  in- 
dustry." — Suprême  Court  Justice  James  C. 
Van  Siclen,  of  Brooklyn, 


Watch  Tonr  Step 

Every  minute  twenty-one  persons  meet 
with  accidents. 

Every  minute  five  of  thèse  injured  per- 
sons die. 

Twenty-one  in  a  minute,  sixty  minutes  in 
an  hour,  twenty-four  hours  in  a  day,  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year. 

We  are  not  going  to  figure  that  out  for 
you.  It  will  be  very  much  more  impressive 
if  you  do  it  for  yourselves.  And  the  resuit 
wiÛ  amaze  you.  ^  ^  _ 
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THE    STORY   OF    MANKIND— By    Hen- 

drik  Van  Loon,  483  pp.     Boni  and  Live- 

right,  New  York  City,  $5.00. 

Hiatory  is  simply  human  expérience 
Bummed  up.  Rightly  told  it  is  neither 
dry,  dull  nor  vapid-  It  is  the  record  of 
men's  hopes  and  fears  and  aspirations;  of 
their  strivings,  failings,  and  achievements. 
Ldke  Ulysses,  we  are  '^a  part  of  ail  that 
we  hâve  met  and  ail  expérience.''  There 
is  no  reason  why  history  should  be  stupid 
and  uninteresting  except  that  men  hâve 
made  it  so.  The  school  teachers  hâve 
chopped  it.  up  into  arbitrary  fragments 
and  labeled  it  this  period  or  that  period, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  history  is  ail 
one,  just  as  the  human  race  is  one.  And 
rightly  related,  it  is  just  as  vivid,  as  vital, 
as  stimulating  as  the  important  news  of 
the  day.  The  great  epochs  of  history  are 
only  steps  upward  in  the  ladder  of  prog- 
ress. 

Hère  is  a  professor  who  is  also  a  human 
being!  Hendrik  Van  Loon  has  had  the 
wisdom  to  realize  that  history  is  some- 
thing  more  than  dates  and  long  lists  of 
famous  gênerais.  He  has  dipped  his 
fingers  deep  into  the  life  of  the  common 
people,  and  has  given  us  an  historical 
study  of  the  human  race  that  children  will 
love  to  read  as  a  fairy  taie  and  older  folk 
will  find  more  entertaining  than  a  movie. 
On  almost  every  page  he  has  sketched 
bright,  suggestive  pictures  with  occasional 
f  ull  page  drawings  and  *  *  animated  maps,  '  ' 
to  drive  home  the  incidents  he  narrâtes. 

Dr.  Van  Loon  begins  his  Story  of  Man- 
kind  with  prehistoric  man;  then  he  guides 
us  on  to  the  dawn  of  civilization  and  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile;  on  past  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  civilizations  of  the  East,  the 
cultural  attainments  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  impérial  glory  of  the  Romans.  Step 
by  step  he  leads  us  past  the  foundations 
of  early  Europe,  the  crusades  and  con- 
quests  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great 
voyages  of  discovery  which  gave  us  the 
New  "World,  and  the  subséquent  progress 
of  humanity  **compared  to  a  gigantic 
pendulum  which  forever  swings  forward 
and  backward." 

No  man  can  intelligently  interpret  the 
présent  unless  he  understands  the  past. 
The  philosophy  of  industrial  feudalism, 
which  now  rules  us,  is  but  a  new  rendition 
of  an  old  thème.  The  divine  right  of 
kings,  the  rise  of  the  feudal  System,  the 
struggle  for  self-government  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  are  hère  por- 
trayed  with  a  sympathy  and  fervor  which 
make  them  seem  as  much  a  part  of  us  as 
this  morning's  breakfast  and  as  real  a 
factor  in  our  présent  civilization  as  the 
steam  which  jets  from  a  million  boilers. 

Then  cornes  the  era  of  inventions  ush- 
ering  in  the  industrial  révolution  which 
brought   men   to   the    cities,   led    them   to 


work  in  shops  instead  of  their  own  homes, 
and  transformed  the  independent,  skilled 
artisan  into  the  dépendent  servant  of  him 
who  had  the  wealth  to  harness  steam  aAd 
buy  the  expensive  new  machinery.  Fol- 
lowing  on  the  heels  of  the  inventors  come 
the  scientists,  whose  goal  is  to  discover 
the  fundamental  laws  goveming  the  uni- 
verse.  Little  by  little,  now  in  mechanics 
or  chemistry,  now  in  government,  the  art*; 
or  human  relationships,  the  true  scientist 
fînds  and  reveals  new  knowledge  as  to 
how  men  may  more  happily  live  together 
and  better  serve  one  another.  This  is  the 
greatest  révolution  of  ail. 

If  I  could  own  but  one  book  of  history 
in  the  world,  I  would  want  Dr.  Van  Loon  's 
Story  of  Mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  truly 
great  books  of  the  past  décade  and,  like 
other  great  books,  it  is  exceeding  simple. 
The  whole  family,  from  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  eight  or  ten  to  the  older  children 
of  sixty  or  eight  y,  will  find  in  its  pages 
knowledge,  stimulation,  and  delight. 


BREAKING   POINT— By  Jeffery  E.  Jef- 

fery,     159    pp.     Thomas     Seltzer,    New 

York  City,  1921,  $1.75. 

Mr.  JeflPery's  little  book  is  like  the  diag- 
nosis  of  a  skilled  physician, — first  it  tells 
what  is  wrong  with  the  world  and  why, 
and  then  it  seeks  constructively  to  sug- 
gest  the  remedy.  From  the  foreword  by 
G.  D.  H.  Cole,  the  eminent  English  Guilds- 
man,  to  the  last  chapter  on  Opportunity, 
Breaking  Point  will  move  you  to  more  in- 
cisive thought  and  reveal  to  you  the  hid- 
den  forces  responsible  for  the  misery  of 
the  world  today  more  truly  and  clearly 
than  would  a  twenty-year  subscription  to 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The  book  is 
not  written  for  those  sluggish  minds  and 
fat  pocketbooks  which  are  complacently 
contented  with  the  world  as  it  is.  It  is 
written  for  those  whose  ears,  eyes,  and 
hearts  are  open,  who  know  that  poverty, 
misery,  and  unemployment  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  profligate  industrial  order  and 
fortunes  so  immense  that  fools  cannot 
spend  them. 

Mr.  Jeffery 's  book  is  a  plea  for  the  re- 
organization  of  civilization  upon  a  better 
basis.  He  proves  with  startling  clarity 
that  the  statesmen  who  are  now  guiding 
the  governments  of  the  world  are  making 
it  safe  not  for  democracy  nor  for  civiliza- 
tion, but  for  gênerai  bankruptcy  and  star- 
vation.     He  says: 

**Two  important  points  require  em- 
phasis  at  the  start.  The  first  is  that  con- 
ditions are  not  improving,  but  are  getting 
worsej  the  second  that  *unrest'  is  not 
confined  to  those  enemy  countries  which 
are  starving,  but  is  rife  amongst  the  Al- 
lies (and  even  amongst  neutrals)  who  in 
most  cases  are  not.  Both  thèse  facts  are 
primarily   due    to    the    same    cause;    to    a 


steady  refusai  by  those  who  hold  power 
to  shape  their  policies  in  accordance  with 
the  world 's  économie  needs,  and  to  a  per- 
sistence  in  shaping  them  for  the  further- 
ance  of  so-called  "national''  interests. 
Thèse  interests,  which  are  nearly  always 
conflicting,  are  not  national  at  ail,  in  the 
sensé  that  their  realization  would  benefit 
the  nations  as  a  whole;  but  are  found, 
upon  analysis,  to  represent  the  imperial- 
istic  and  financial  aspirations  of  a  lim- 
ited  class,  supported  stronj^ly  or  half- 
heartedly,  aceording  to  circunistances,  by 
the  carefully  doped  masses  of  the  country 
concerned.  '  ' 

I  know  that  thousands  of  Engineers  who 
read  this  review  wil  get  up  from  their  com- 
fortable  arm  chairs,  stretch  themselves,  and 
say,  **Well,  we  had  a  good  breakfast  this 
morning,  the  sun  is  shining,  and  I  hâve  a 
regular  run.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
worry  about  the  condition  of  the  world." 
We  Americans  still  seem  to  entertain  the 
delusion  that  because  small  ponds  of  water 
separate  us  from  Europe  and  Asia  that  we 
are  isolated  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  Like 
the  fool  who  wakes  afmidnight  to  discover 
his  next  door  neighbor's  house  ablaze  and 
goes  back  to  slumber  thanking  God  that  it  is 
not  his  own  roof,  many  of  us  fail  to  realize 
that  America  is  inexorably  linked  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  We  do 
not  live  in  a  separate  house  from  the  rest 
of  the  nations;  we  are  in  the  same  apart- 
ment,  and  a  very  thin  and  fragile  wall  di- 
vides  us.  As  the  author  of  this  book  re- 
marks, '*One  cannot  regard  the  interna- 
tional situation  as  one  regards  the  weather. 
One  cannot  say,  *It  looks  very  unsettled,' 
and  résolve  to  stay  indoors.  There  is  no 
inàoors,  *  * 

And  yet  despite  the  holocaust  of  war, 
the  blundering  of  statesmen  who  know 
nothing  of  the  misery  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, and  the  daily  tragedy  of  aji  indus- 
trial System  that  fails  to  provide  work 
for  many  and  refuses  to  pay  a  living  wage 
to  many  more,  Breaking  Point  is  not  the 
plaint  of  a  pessimist.  It  is  the  call  to 
action  of  the  practical  optimist  who  has 
faith  in  his  fellowmen  and  in  their  God- 
given  ability  to  work  out  their  own  sal- 
vation. 

After  recounting  the  injustices  .making 
for  world  unrest  and  the  blunders  of  diplo- 
mats  who  are  even  now  planning  a  fresh 
fratricidal  strife,  Jeffery  asserts  his  be- 
lief  in  a  better  day: 

*'Are  we  not  impelled  to  admit  that  it 
was  not  for  this  that  Pericles  ruled  and 
Dante  sang,  not  for  this  that  Socrates 
taught  and  Newton  pondered,  not  for  this 
that  Pasteur  worked  and  Gautama  preached 
and  Jésus  of  Nazareth  diedf  Regarding 
our  represent  circumstances,  should  we  not 
aver  that  this  is  but  a  temporary  relapse? 
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And  looking  forward,  shall  we  not  détermine 
that  there  needs  must  he  a  change?" 

The  two  great  requisites  for  a  better 
social  order  are  reasom  and  faith.  For 
reason  can  eonquer  man's  ignorance,  his 
brute  instincts  and  passions,  and  lead  him 
forward  toward  truth.  Gradually  reason 
bas  guided  man  upward  and  onward  ont 
of  superstitions,  hatreds,  and  lusts  toward 
a  f airer  eivllization.  For  the  rest,  *  '  There 
must  be  faith;  faith  in  man.  *  *  *  The 
destiny  of  the  human  race  is  assured,  be- 
cause  the  human  spirit  is  an  inextinguish- 
able  flame.  Stamp  it  out  hère  and  it  re- 
appears  there,  bank  it  down  in  one  coun- 
try  or  in  one  génération,  and  it  flares  up 
elsewhere  or  in  the  next.  In  the  darkness 
of  uncertaintj  it  is  the  Hght  by  which 
mankind  is  steered  towards  an  unknown 
goal.  '  * 

There  are  four  great  barriers  to  prog- 
ress  that  hold  civilization  back:  (1)  con- 
servatism,  which  is  innate;  (2)  préjudice, 
which  is  a  bad  but  not  an  ineradicable 
habit;  (3)  nationality,  which  is  a  geo- 
graphical  accident  or  historical  incident; 
(4)  the  power  of  money,  which  is  a  para- 
sitic  growth.  AU  of  thèse  barriers  can 
be  overcome  if  only  men  will.  A  new 
world  is  ours  for  the  taking  if  we  but 
exert  ourselves  to  claim  it.  America  is 
one  of  the  world 's  brightest  beacons  of 
hope.  And  jet  progress  in  America  is 
held  back  because  ^'politics  are  controlled 
by  a  few  which  definitely  represent  the 
interests  of  .big  business;  labor  organiza- 
tions  are  backward  in  comparison  with  the 
industrial  organizations  of  other  coun- 
tries;  and  patrie tism  (using  the  word  in 
its  less  reputable  sensé  of  blustering  jingo- 
ism)  tends  to  the  narrowest  and  least  far- 
seeing  type.  American  labor  conditions 
are  bad.  Graft  and  corruption  are  rife. 
The  press  is  even  more  controlled  by  the 
interests  than  in  most  European  countries. 
And  persons  holding  mildly  advanced 
political  opinions  are  persecuted.''  The 
most  hopeful  sign  in  American  labor,  ac- 
cording  to  Jeffery,  is  the  fact  that  ''an 
American  trade  union  (the  B.  of  L,  £.) 
bas  recently  established  the  first  definitely 
'labor'  bank.  The  development  of  this 
scheme  may  well  hâve  far-reaching  ef- 
fects.'' 

Jeffery 's  final  appeal  calls  forth  our 
courageous  opposition  to  thèse  barriers 
which  prevent  world  peace,  social  justice, 
and  human  happiness.  In  this  opposition 
not  violence  but  reason  and  faith  will 
avaiL  Against  thèse  "no  barrier  is  per- 
manent and  indestructible."  Has  civiliza- 
tion not  reached  the  breaking  point  where 
thèse  barriers  can  be  overcomef  In  twenty 
years  we  hâve  passed  from  the  motor  car 
to  the  aéroplane;  in  five  years,  from  the 
telegraph  to  the  radio.  The  intellectual 
power  of  the  human  race,  stored  up 
through  5,000  years  of  steady  develop- 
ment, ought  to  avail  to  emancipate  man 
from  his  own  follies.  Economie  pressure 
is  compelling  men  to  think  and  act.  They 
cannot  escape  it.  "TEe  situation  which 
has  been  created  by  the  power  of  money 
is  now  Buch  that  évidence  of  it  is  being 
forced  with  some  violence  before  the  eyes 
of  the  plain  man  during  each  of  his  wak- 


ing  hours."  The  growth  of  the  interna- 
tional spirit  is  bridging  over  the  hatreds 
and  préjudices  created  by  the  intrigues  of 
politicians.  Progress  can  c  o  m  e  only 
through  peace,  never  through  war.  The 
barrier  of  préjudice,  '  '  dragged  up  into  the 
sunlight  of  truth  by  the  spread  of  éduca- 
tion," is  rapidly  conquered.  The  labor 
press,  workers'  collèges,  thé  coopérative 
movement — ail  point  toward  this  goal. 
Finally,  "There  does  still  exist  such  a- 
thing  as  idealism.  And  when  it  enters, 
sometimes  unaccountably,  into  the  great 
masses  of  a  community  it  générâtes  a 
force  of  inconceivable  moral  strength.  And 
that  is  the  force  which,  at  its  coming, 
will  grind  its  way  through  the  barriers 
like  an  ice  ship  through  the  Arctic  floes 
and  will  clear  a  passage  through  to  the 
open  sea." 


BilFs  Answer  to  Jason 


AMERICA,  ITS  PR0BLEM8  AND  PER- 
ILS—By  Sherwood  Eddy,  32  pp.  New 
York  City.  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
1922.     10e. 

Good  things  sometimes  come  in  small 
packages,  and  occasionally  they  can  be 
had  for  a  small  price.  Nowhere  hâve  I 
seen  a  briefer,  clearer,  more  hopeful 
analysis  of  the  great  issues  confronting 
America  than  this  little  booklet  by  Sher- 
wood Eddy,  one  of  our  leading  Christian 
statesmen.  An  idea  of  the  scope  of  this 
brief  study  may  be  had  from  its  table  of 
contents.  It  covers  our  kational  ideals, 
national  resources,  the  political  problem, 
the  problem  of  industrial  strife,  the  un- 
just  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  the 
open  shop  drive,  the  twelve-hour  day  and 
seven-day  week^  the  labor  spy  System, 
propaganda  and  the  press,  the  race  prob- 
lem, the  international  problem  and  war. 

Thèse  problems  are  necessarily  very 
briefly  discussed,  and  yet  Dr.  Eddy 's 
statements  are  so  much  to  the  point  that 
we  leave  the  booklet  feeling  that  we  hâve 
been  taken  along  the  top  of  a  great  ridge 
from  which  we  hâve  looked  down  upon 
the  struggles  of  humanity.  For  those  who 
désire  to  know  more  about  thèse  issues 
there  are  gênerons  footnotes  referring  to 
the  best  books  on  each  subject.  The 
booklet  is  a  frank  plea  for  a  Christian 
solution  of  America 's  problems  and  périls. 
Regardless  of  one 's  religion,  it  strates  a 
note  of  hope  and  faith  and  progress  which 
will  give  to  any  man  greater  wisdom  and 
courage  to  play  his  part  manfully  in  the 
ceaseless  struggle  for  a  better  world. 
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Washington  Worken  Fight  Seactionary 
Jndges 

The  Washington  State  Fédération  of  La- 
bor and  the  Farmer-Labor  party  through- 
out  the  State  are  endeavoring  to  defeat 
the  nomination  of  four  reactionary  mem- 
bers  of  the  state  Suprême  Court  who  are 
candidates  for  re-election. 

Only  by  scrutinizing  the  character  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Suprême  bench  can  the 
voters  of  any  state  expect  to  get  a  square 
deal  in  judicial  décisions.  Hère,  as  else- 
where, etemal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  Would  that  the  workers  had  some 
such  sélective  power  over  the  justices  ap- 
pointed  to  the  XJ.  S.  Suprême  CoHrtî 


Podunkville  June  22  1922 
Deer  Jason 
Its  a  long  time  sence  u  wrote  yur  last  leter 
to  me.  And  I  wundere  if  u  hev  got  tired  uv 
writin  and  not  gettin  eny  answer  from  me. 
80  I  thout  that  if  I  wanted  to  get  any  more 
letters  from  you  I  hed  better  rite  u  one 
myself.  Do  u  know  that  there  wus  lots  uv 
people  whu  red  ure  letters  and  ust  to  ast  for 
jumal  jest  fur  to  red  ure  letters.  Ther  was 
a  young  ledy  in  the  mashter  mechanks  offis 
whu  used  to  ast  fer  the  jumel  just  fer  to  red 
ure  letters,  and  she  wus  one  of  them  réel 
nice  yung  ladys  whu  wus  allus  redy  to  rite 
u  out  a  pas  when  u  wanted  it  and  not  a  bit 
stuk  up  about  it  ither.  But  she  seed  to  me 
un  day  I  lik  to  red  Jason's  letters.  He  is 
a  Smart  man,  but  my  how  bad  he  shpells. 
He  spheels  so  bad  that  I  can  hardly  make 
out  whut  he  menés  and  its  tu  bad  cause  he  is 
such  a  schmart  man.  I  wunderd  then  why 
you  didnt  take  a  Intemassunal  course  in 
shpellin,  an  lem  how.  Maybe  u  are  doin 
thet  now  and  layin  of  uv  the  letter  writin  til 
u  lem  how  to  shpel  better.  I  hupe  so  Jason 
cuse  I  lik  to  see  al  uv  my  old  f  riens  gettin 
on  in  this  hard  wurld  uv  ours.  They  cal  u 
old  man  Kelley  now  and  u  hev  got  a  regular 
passenger  run  hev  uf  Do  u  remember  when 
u  fired  fur  me  about  20  years  ago  jest  befor 
u  wus  promotedf  U  wus  a  good  fireman  and 
u  wus  promoted  when  I  wus  ther  numin  And 
do  u  remember  whut  a  Hel  uv  a  time  u  hed 
gettin  started  to  be  a  gud  hog-hedf  U  know 
u  ust  to  rite  to  me  and  tel  me  uv  ure  trubuls 
how  u  started  out  to  make  a  gud  run  on  a 
stock  train  one  nite  and  pulled  a  drew  bar, 
run  out  uv  water  a  sthuck  the  limitedf  I 
thut  they  wus  goin  to  fir  u  but  they  didnt. 
Then  the  nite  u  wus  in  the  telegraft  offic 
tellin  the  dispatcher  how  he  outto  run  the 
tranes  and  he  give  u  a  time  order  to  go  and 
when  u  got  to  thé  engine  the  firman  hed 
fiUed  her  up  so  f  uU  u  cudnt  go.  Or  u 
hadnt  outto  hev  gone  but  u  did  and  sthuck 
no  1  fer  fif ten  minuts.  U  told  me  about  it 
the  next  day  and  I  told  u  not  to  get  mad  at 
him  cause  u  hed  don  the  same  thing  to  me 
twice  and  I  didnt  say  ennything  to  u  about 
it.  But  ennyway  Jason  u  made  good  and  I 
am  glad  to  now  it  you  sthuck  to  ure  job. 
But  I  wus  a  boomer  and  whun  busness  f el 
off  my  feet  got  to  itchen  and  I  had  to  go. 
Now  look  at  the  différence.  U  are  old  man 
Kelley  wid  a  good  regular  passenger  run 
and  I  am  still  on  the  extra  list  and  dont 
stand  fur  nuthin  when  business  is  bad.  U 
see  if  I  had  sthuck  when  I  hired  ther  on  the 
Short  Line  where  u  wus  I  would  hev  been 
ahead  uv  u  and  got  me  a  good  run.  But  u 
kno  them  times  Jason  We  wus  boomers  then 
not  lokin  out  fer  the  future,  nor  caring.  It 
didnt  take  much  to  make  us  boomers  quit, 
nor  it  didnt  take  much  to  get  us  fired  itiier. 
Every  time  a  rush  cum  on  ther  wus  a  bunch 
uv  boomers  around  lookin  fer  a  job  and 
sume  uv  the  firmen  promoted  and  things 
went  on  pretty  welL  Out  side  uv  a  few 
recks  now  and  then  mostly  then.  And 
when  the  rush  wus  over  the  promoted  men 
went  tu  firin  and  the  boomers  quit  and  it 
wurked  ail  rite.  But  now  the  âge  limit 
hes  got  me  and  lots  more  uv  the  old  time 
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boomers  and  we  hev  hed  tu  anker  some  place 
and  take  what  there  is  it  site  fur  vlb  and  be 
contented.  And  u  yung  f  ellers  whan  we  seen 
promoted  is  holdin  good  jobs  and  we  are 
layin  around  lookin  fer  them  to  lay  of  once 
in  a  while  tu  give  us  a  trip.  So  it  is  and 
we  hev  nobuddy  to  blâme  but  ourselves.  It 
aint  no  use  to  cry  about  the  milk  u  hev 
sohpilled.  Only  make  the  best  uv  what  we 
hev  and  thank  the  Lord  that  we  got  some 
kind  uv  a  job  when  times  wus  gud  and  be- 
fore  the  âge  limit  got  us.  Just  think  uv 
the  changes  whut  has  taken  place  sence  you 
fired  fur  me  on  the  short  Une.  8ee  the  big 
bank  whut  the  Engineers  has  started,  and 
the  buildin  thèy  has  built,  and  the  pension 
what  we  has  got  and  ail  the  other  things 
what  has  been  done,  and  it  ought  to  make 
one  UY  us  proud  to  belong  to  them.  And 
when  I  hère  some  uy  them  sore-heds  knock- 
ing  the  B.  of  L.  E.  it  makes  me  mad  and 
I  feel  like  I  wud  like  to  knok  them  in  the 
hed  fer  sayin  ennything  agin  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
We  wus  doin  some  electioneerin  hère  this 
month  and  do  u  know  that  it  wus  a  hard 
thing  fer  us  to  do  to  get  some  uy  them  even 
to  Yote.  Sayin  that  they  wus  not  doin 
ennything  fer  us  at  OleYeland  only  eut  our 
pay.  And  Jason  mebby  I  didnt  tell  one  or 
tu  UY  them  what  I  thut  uy  them.  I  says  '  *  if 
yîire  organizashun  tells  u  tu  strike  u  wuld 
do  so,  but  u  let  ure  vote  scab  on  u  by  not 
YOtin  rite  or  stiU  wurse  by  not  votin  at  ail. 
and  further  more  you  let  ure  money  scab  on 
u  by  letten  some  bÎEUik  heve  it  then  wudnt  let 
u  hev  a  red  cent  to  pay  the  first  kistallment 
on  a  ham  sandwitch  if  u  YES  YOU  I 
MEAN  if  u  wus  on  a  strike.  But  hère  is  a 
good  solid  bank  what  hes  the  confidence  uv 
ail  the  labor  organizashuns  askin  fer  just 
a  little  uv  ure  money  and  u  refusin  to  put  it 
in  there  is  the  same  as  scabbin  '  '  I  eum  prêt- 
ty  nere  gettin  licked  Jason  fer  sayin  it  and 
if  it  heddent  ben  fer  my  gray  hares  in  my 
hed  mebbe  I  would  hav  been.  And  it 
wouldnt  hev  been  the  first  time  I  wau  in  a 
fite.  Not  sayin  who  cum  out  ahed  but  them 
wus  in  the  good  old  boomin  days  and  as  the 
âge  limit  hes  got  me  fer  fitin  the  same  as  it 
has  fer  huntin  boomin  jobs  I  hev  got  to  be 
content  wid  what  I  got  and  not  start  enny- 
thing enny  more.  But  when  them  sore 
heds  whan  seys  then  The  B.  of  L.  E.  has  not 
done  ennything  they  has  got  to  take  what 
I  hev  to  say  ebout  it  or  disgrâce  themselves 
by  lickin  a  gray  hedded  man.  And  per- 
haps  some  of  them  wud  not  lick  him  as  bad 
as  they  thought. 

Now  Jason  I  hope  u  will  anser  this  letter 
as  I  am  longin  tu  hère  from  u  again. 

Tours  trooly 
BILL 


My  sentiments  on  hif alutin  grand  opery 
is  ezpounded  handsome  like  by  my  leamed 
contempurarie  on  The  Bogburg  Bugle,  to 
tnt: 

*  *  We  ain  't  in  f  avor  of  allowin  '  nothin  ' 
but  English  to  be  spoke  in  this  country. 
We  was  at  the  opery  this  week  down  to 
Memphis.  There  was  a  bunch  of  Gipsies 
on  the  stage  ail  het  up  an'  ravin'  about 
somethin'y  but  we  couldn't  tell  if  they 
was  talkin'  'bout  us  or  cussin'  prohibi- 
shun;  so  we  jest  got  up  an'  taken  ourself 
out  to  a  pictur  '  show,  whar  we  could  sleep 
in  peace." 


A  Scorcher 

'  '  I  dreamt  I  died  last  night. 
"What  woke  you  upf" 
*'The  hèat." 


Wife  (with  newspaper):  ''It  says  hère 
that  men  grow  bald  because  of  the  intense 
activity  of  their  brains." 

Husband:  "Exactly.  And  women  hâve 
no  whiskers  because  of  the  intense  activity 
of  their  chins." 


He  had  just  started  his  career  as  a  train- 
man.  One  day  the  stationmaster  discov- 
ered  him  searching  in  the  storeroom,  and  on 
being  asked  what  he  was  looking  for,  he  an- 
swered,  '*I'm  looking  for  the  red  oil  for 
the  danger  signais." 


Bess:  **That's  Mrs.  Grabbit— ;she 's  a 
great  war  worker." 

Bob:  *'IndeedI" 

Bess:  '*Yes;  she  married  four  of  her 
daughters  to  soldiers." 


Stilke 

If  the  workers  in  the  pajama  factories 
strike,  there  will  be  no  new  show  on  Broad- 
way next  year. 


Torble  Accident 
Miss  Mayite  Gollins  has  sued  John  L. 
Nelson  at  Columbus  for  $5,000  damages  as 
the  resuit  of  an  accident  on  the  bathing 
beach  toboggan  at  Buckeye  Lake  last  July. 
Miss  CoUins  says  she  picked  up  a  splinter 
wMle  sliding  down  the  toboggan,  severely 
injuring  her  àignity.—Zanesville  (0,)  Times- 
Eecorder. 


Another  Fatality 
Jabe  Thistleweed  of  Beat  13,  who  drove 
to  town  in  his  Ox  wagon  Saturday,  is  minus 
his  two  hind  wheels,  as  he  f  ailed  to  get  clear 
over  the  track  ahead  of  the  Gannon  Bail. — 
The  Train  Dispatcher, 


Man'8  Best  Friend  ' 
A  magazine  writer  says  the  dog  fills  an 
empty  place  in  man 's  life.     This  is  especi- 
ally  true  of  the  hot  dog. 


Good  Biddance 

'Well,  Margaret  is  engaged." 
'Who's  the  happy  manf  " 
'Her  father." 


Bnzled  liistakes 

Dr.  Killem — "I  had  a  great  many  more 
patients  this  time  last  year,  my  dear.  I 
wonder  where  they  can  ail  hâve  gonef" 

His  wife — "We  can  only  hope  for  the 
best,  John." 


A  Oase  of  Nerves 
'  *  So  you  are  going  to  send  your  wi^e  away 
to  the  country  for  a  restî" 
"Yes,  I  need  it  badly." 


A  Racommendatlon 
'  *  I  saw  the  doctor  you  told  me  to  see.  '  ' 
"Did  you  tell  him  I  sent  youf  " 
"Yes,  I  did." 
"What  did  he  sayf" 
"He  asked  me  to  pay  in  advance." 


Dewn  Where? 

"How  would  you  get  down  oflf  of  an  élé- 
phant. '  ' 

"You  win.     Howf " 

"You  don't  get  down  off  of  an  éléphant. 
You  get  it  off  a  duck." 


An  old  Scotsman  was  consulting  his 
lawyer  as  to  whether  or  no  it  was  advis- 
able  for  him  to  take  an  action  against  a 
certain  man.  He  placed  ail  the  facts  of  the 
case  before  the  lawyer,  who,  after  he  had 
finished,  told  him  that  he  had  a  very  good 
case  to  bring  up,  and  would  probably  win. 

"Ah,  weel,"  replied  the  Scot,  "111  no  be 
taking  action,  then.  '  ' 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"Weel,  d'ye  ken,  it's  ma  opponent's  case 
l 've  laid  before  ye  I  " 


A  Los  Angeles  attomey  advertised  for  a 
chauffeur.  Some  twenty-odd  responded  and 
were  being  questioned  as  to  qualifications, 
efficiency  and  whether  married  or  single. 
Finally,  tuming  to  a  negro  chap,  he  said: 

"How  about  you,  George;  are  you  mar- 
ried?" 

Quickly  the  negro  responded: 

"Naw-sir,  boss,  naw-sir.  Ah  makes  mah 
own  livin'.  " 


It  Helps 

"In  time  of  trial,"  said  the  preacher, 
"what  brings  us  the  greatest  comfortf  " 

"An  acquittai,"  responded  a  person  who 
should  never  hâve  been  admitted. — Stanford 
ChaparraL 


Father  Breaks  the  News 

*  '  That  young  man  of  yours,  '  '  said  father 
as  daughter  came  down  to  breakfast, 
"should  be  in  a  muséum  for  living  curiosi- 
ties." 

*  '  Why  father  !  '  '  ezclaimed  the  young 
lady  in  tones  of  indignation,  "what  do  you 
meanf" 

'  '  I  noticed  when  I  passed  through  the  hall 
late  last  night,  '  '  answered  the  parent,  '  '  that 
he  had  two  heads  upon  his  shoulders." 


Another  old  one  is  about  the  young  fellow 
who  was  overtaken  by  a  heavy  rain  while 
calling  on  his  girl.  The  girl's  dad  finally 
persuaded  him  to  stay  ail  night.  The  young 
fellow  stepped  out  doors  and  soon  retumed 
dripping  wet. 

"Where  on  earth  hâve  you  beenf"  he 
was  asked. 

"Home  for  my  night  shirt,"  was  the 
reply. 
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May  28— U.  S.  Railway  Labor  Board  cuts  wages  of  400,000 
maintenance  of  way  employés  13.2  per  cent,  enforcing  mini- 
mum wage  of  23c  an  hour,  thereby  saving  $48,000,000  for 
the  railroads.  Labor  members  of  Board  oppose  eut. — Wil- 
liam Blizzard  and  other  leaders  of  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  unanimously  acquitted  of  **treason"  by  jury  at 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  in  trial  growing  out  of  march  of  armed 
miners  on  '*mine  owners'  government"  of  Mingo  county 
last  fall. 

May  30 — Mémorial  Day:  Lincoln  Mémorial  at  Washington, 
one  of  handsomest  in  world,  opened  by  Président  with  céré- 
monies.— Maintenance  of  way  employés  to  take  strike  vote 
référendum  on  wage  eut. — Indianapolis  speedway  classic 
won  by  James  Murphy  of  IjOs  Angeles  in  5  hours  20  min- 
utes, averaging  94.48  miles  per  hour. 

May  31 — W.  G.  Lee  re-elected  Président  Railway  Trainmen 
by  Toronto  Convention  over  two  competitors. — British  Gov- 
ernment serves  notice  that  Irish  people  will  not  be  a'ilowed 
to  form  a  republic. 

June  1 — Président  Bert  M.  Jewell  of  R.  R.  Employés'  De- 
partment of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  notifies  U.  S.  Labor  Board  that 
if  it  does  not  compel  railroads  to  obey  its  orders,  unions 
will  also  refuse  to  accept  them. — Traveling  at  average  of 
120  miles  per  hour,  Captain  Pincard,  French  ace,  breaks 
international  flying  record  between  Paris,  Brussels  and  Lon- 
don. 

June  3 — ^British  move  troops,  artillery  and  airplanes  to  Ulster 
in  order  to  put  down  border  attacks  by  Irish  Republicans. 

June  5 — U.  S.  Suprême  Court  décides  in  Coronado  coal  case 
that  funds  of  labor  unions  may  be  seized  for  wrongful  acts 
of  members. — Colonel  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  labor-farmer 
candidate  for  U.  S.  Sénat e  from  lowa,  wins  sweeping  pri- 
mary    victory    over    five    reactionary    opponents.- 

June  6 — Vice  Président  David  B.  Robertson  elected  Président 
B.  of  L.  F.  and  E.  by  Houston  Convention. — U.  S.  Railroad 
Labor  Board  orders  wage  slash  of  from  5c  to  9c  an  hour, 
totaling  $60,000,000  a  year,  from  pay  of  railroad  shop  em- 
ployés; shop  crafts  mail  strike  ballots. 

June  7 — Président  Harding  officially  approves  action  of  Sec- 
retary  of  Interior  Fall  in  turning  the  nation 's  best  oil  wells 
over  to  private  companies  for  exploitation. 

June  8 — Conservative  Senators  urge  seizure  and  opération  of 
coal  mines  by  U.  S.  Government  if  coai  strike  does  not  end 
in  thirty  days.  Retail  coal  dealers  refuse  to  limit  profits 
in  accordance  with  the  Hoover  plan. 

June  9 — Work  begun  on  $60,000,000  union  station  in  Chicago 
for  joint  use  of  Pennsylvania,  Burlington,  St.  Paul,  and 
Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R.  Buildings  will  cover  six  blocks,  con- 
stituting  greatest  union  station  in  world. — Convention  of 
Métal  Trades  Workers  Department  of  A.  F.  of  L.  dema'nds 
political  action  to  eliminate  labor 's  foes  in  govemment. 

June  11 — Sixty  killed  and  many  injured  in  fifteen-minute 
storm  which  wrecks  buildings  in  New  York  and  Ohio. — 
Gompers  on  eve  of  A.  F.  of  L.  convention  in  Cincinnati  is- 
sues statement  condemning  récent  décisions  of  the  Suprême 
Court  as  part  of  a  *  *  brazen  movement  to  destroy  every  pro- 
gressive institution  and  to  slash  human  rights  for  the  sake 
of  profiteers  and  industrial  autocrats." 

June  12 — Forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
opens  in  Cincinnati. — Cunard  steamship  Mauretania  sets 
new  trans-Atlantic  record  of  5  days,  8  hours,  10  minutes 
from  New  York  to  Southampton,  3,095  nautical  miles. 


June  13 — Président  Harding  threatens  Congress  with  summer 
session  unless  it  passes  the  ship  subsidy  steal  he  advocates. 

June  14 — A.  F.  of  L.  Convention  hoots  name  of  Chief  Justice 
Taft  and  demaîids  législation  limiting  veto  and  injunction 
power  of  fédéral  courts.  Convention  déclares  for  consti- 
tutional  amendment  prohibiting  child  labor. 

June  14 — Flag  Day:  One  hundred  forty-fifth  anniversary  of 
officiai  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the 
national  emblem. 

June  15 — International  Conférence  opens  at  The  Hague  to  dé- 
cide German  réparations  question  and  récognition  of  Rus- 
sia;  ail  newspaper  correspondents  barred  from  secret  ses- 
sions of  Conférence  and  from  building  where  it  is  held. — 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  vote  of  313-230  décides  to 
maintain  présent  big  army  without  réduction. 

June  16 — U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  orders  third  consécu- 
tive pay  slash  totaling  $26,500,000  in  cuts  of  from  2c  to 
6c  per  hour  from  wages  of  320,000  railway  clerks,  station 
employés,  signalmen  and  stationary  firemen  and  oilers. 

June  17 — Judge  Elbert  H,  Gary,  head  of  the  Steel  Trust,  ad- 
dresses  students  and  alumni  of  Northwestern  University  on 
**Ethics  in  Business." 

June  19 — U.  S.  Senator  Cummins,  joint  author  of  the  Cum- 
mins-Esch  Act,  says  government  will  operate  trains  in  the 
event  of  strike  of  shop  and  maintenance  employés  against 
wage  slashes. 

June  20 — Heads  of  railroad  labor  organizations  connected 
with  the  A.  F.  of  L.  meet  with  executives  of  United  Mine 
Workers  in  Cincinnati  to  discuss  industrial  diffîculties. — A. 
F.  of  L.  adopts  resolution  condemning  U.  S.  Railroa'd  Labor 
Board  and  f  avoring  central  coopérative  bank  in  Washington. 

June  21 — Pitched  battle  between  union  and  non-union  miners 
imported  by  Southwestern  Illinois  Coal  Company  of  Herrin, 
Illinois,  results  in  deaths  of  forty  and  injury  of  unknown 
number. 

June  22— Congressman  Woodruff  of  Michigan  demands  inves- 
tigation of  Alien  Property  Custodian's  office  which  has 
given  huge  salaries  to  "assistants"  and  presented  alien 
property  to  insiders  at  fraction  of  real  value. 

June  23^Samuel  Gompers  re-elected  without  opposition 
Président  of  A.  F.  of  L.  for  f orty-first  time,  carrying  with 
him  entire  Administration  slate. 

June  24 — U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  finds  four  roa'ds  guilty 
of  contraeting  out  repairs  and  maintenance  work  to  évade 
wage  payments  fixed  by  Board,  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Line, 
Chicago  &  Great  Western,  St.  Louis,  Moundsville  &  Mexico 
R.  R.,  and  Mississippi,  Kansas  &  Texas  R.  R.  No  method 
is  stated  whereby  this  décision  will  be  enforced. — Govemor 
Len  Small  of  Illinois  acquitted  of  embezzlement  of  state 
funds  af ter  trial  lasting  nine  weeks. — Dr.  Walter  Rathenau, 
foreign  minister  of  the  German  republic,  assassinated  by 
monarchist  plotters. 

June  25— Coroner's  jury  at  Herrin,  Illinois,  finds  Southern 
Illinois  Coal  Company  guilty  and  responsible  for  deaths  of 
union  and  non-union  miners  in  battle  incited  by  company's 
hired  gunmen. — U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  states  pro- 
posed  Administration  tariff  will  add  $1,316,569,449  per  year 
to  cost  of  living  of  American  people. 

June  26 — British  Colonial  Secretary  Churchill  déclares  in 
House  of  Commons  that  Britain  will  **  assert  its  complète 
authority  in  Ireland"  and  crush  by  military  force  any  ag- 
gression  against  Ulster. 
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TECHNICAL  l 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  John  F.  JVelch 


Question.  Becently  I  tried  to  fill  a  loco- 
motive boiler  without  steam,  being  in  tow, 
but  failed.    Please  explainf  J.  L. 

Answer,  I  am  at  losa  to  understand  why 
jou  failed  unless  there  was  no  water  in  your 
V  tank,  that  the  tank  valve  was  closed  or  hose 
^  stopped  up,  if  you  were  being  towed  fast 
enough  and  had  ail  openings  through  which 
air  could  enter  the  boiler,  such  as  lubricator 
cylinder  and  gauge  cocks,  relief  valves,  air 
pump,  steam  valve  and  whistle  valve  and 
the  heater  valve  screwed  down  with  the  main 
throttle  on  your  injecter  open  and  the  re- 
verse lever  in  fuU  stroke  in  the  direction  in 
which  you  were  being  towed.  The  move- 
ment  of  the  pistons  in  the  cylinders  should 
hâve  pumped  the  air  out  of  boiler  and  there- 
by  created  a  vacuum  which  would  hâve 
drawn  the  water  f rom  the  tank  into  the 
boiler. 

•  Question.  What  are  ,  the  advantages  of 
the  flexible  stayboltf 

Answer,  It  permits,  with  practically  no 
bending  stress  in  the  staybolt  itself ,  a  E^ght 
latéral  movement  of  the  two  stayed  surfaces 
and  a  longitudinal  movement  of  the  stay- 
bolt, allowing  the  head  to  be  lifted  from  its 
seat,  thus  making  room  for  excessive  local 
expansion. 

Question,  When  the  crosshead  is  at  the 
exact  center  of  its  travel,  main  pin  on  the 
upper  or  lower  quarter,  reverse  lever  in  con- 
ter notch  and  the  combination  lever  in  a 
vertical  position,  at  what  point  in  its  travel 
should  the  valve  be  standing?  F.  W. 

Answer,  If  the  combination  lever  is  in 
a  plumb  vertical  position,  the  valve  should 
be  perfectly  central  with  both  admission 
ports  covered. 

Question,  Why  is  the  link  of  the  Wal- 
flchaert  motion  eurved  in  an  opposite  way  to 
that  of  the  Stephensonf  F.  W. 

Answer,  You  understand,  of  course,  that 
the  radius  of  curve  of  the  Walschaert  link 
is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  radius  rod, 
and  the  reason  for  this  and  for  the  link 
eurving  in  the  direction  it  does,  is  that  the 
radius  rod  is  raised  or  lowered  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  the  eut  off. 

Exemplify,  Set  your  engine  on  either 
dead  centre  and  move  your  reverse  lever 
from  one  corner  notch  to  the  other  and  you 
will  find  that  the  position  of  your  valve 
does  not  change,  as  the  link  block  has  the 
Bame  curve  to  travel  as  the  curve  of  the  link. 

Question,  Is  it  possible  to  transfer  some 
of  the  weight  of  a  locomotive  to  the  tender 
in  case  of  a  broken  axlef  M.  S.  B. 

Answer.  Yes  it  is  possible,  but  you 
would  certainly  hâve  a  task,  especially  so 


with  the  heavier  type  of  locomotive  now  in 
use,  ami  I  do  not  believe  that  you  hâve  suffi- 
dent  equipment  to  do  so  on  line  of  road; 
furthermore,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
do  so,  except  when  the  axle  was  broken  be- 
tween  the  driving  boxes.  In  this  case,  try 
to  rèmove  both  wheels.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  they  must  be  blocked  up  high  enough 
to  dear  rail,  and  some  of  the  weight  trans- 
ferred  to  the  tender  by  blocking  between 
the  equalizers  and  the  engine  truck  f  rame  on 
both  sides,  raise  the  back  end  of  the  engine 
and  block  on  top  both  main  boxes  and 
wedge  between  the  drawbar  and  the  chafing 
iron.  If  you  accomplish  t^  you  may  run 
your  engine  light,  but  if  you  cannot,  you 
should  run  a  short  raO  into  the  firebox  and 
chain  it  to  the  drawbar  and  block  up  under 
the  back  end  of  the  rail  on  the  tender.  Of 
course  this  would  require  your  having  to  be 
towed  in. 

SIZES  OP  COMPRESSOR  CYLINDERS 

Question.  Will  you  please  give  the  size 
of  the  différent  cylinders  of  the  cross-com- 
pound  compresser  î  W.  P.  M. 

Answer,     There  are  two  sizes  of  the  cross- 

compound   compresser,   each   known   by  the 

number  of  feet  displacement  when  making 

130   strokes   per   minute.     The   one  having 

150  cubic  feet  displacement  is  known  as  the 

8^-150  compresser;   the  other,  having  120 

cubic  feet  displacement,  as  the  8% -120  com- 

pressor.     The  size  of  cylinders  is  as  f oUows  : 

High  Pressure  Low    Pressure 

Steam    Cylinder.  Steam    Cylinder. 

150-8%  in.  150-14%    in. 

120-8%  in.  120-14       in. 

Low    Pressure  High  Pressure 

Air    Cylinder.  Air  Cylinder. 

150-14%    in.  150-9       in. 

120-13%   in.  120-8%  in. 

The  stroke  is  12  inches  for  both  compres- 

sors. 

NEW    YORK    COMPRESSOR    STOPS 

Qttestion,  Our  engines  are  equipped  with 
the  New  York  No.  5  compresser  and  we  are 
having  trouble  with  them  stopping.  Will 
too  much  oil  f ed  through  the  lubricator  to 
the  steam  end  cause  them  to  stop?  If  so, 
howf  We  find  by  shutting  off  the  steam  for 
a  while  and  then  tuming  it  on  the  compres- 
ser will  start.  What  has  this  to  do  with 
starting  itf  H.  L.  B. 

Answer,  Where  a  New  York  compresser 
is  in  proper  working  condition,  but  will  not 
operate  when  steam  cylinders  are  overlubri- 
cated,  there  is  but  one  reason  why  it  should 
stop,  and  that  is  if  the  steam  valves  move 
from  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed 


by  the  pistons.  When  the  steam  valves  are 
moved  to  their  proper  position  by  the  pis- 
tons, the  fraction  between  the  valves  and 
their  chambers  should  be  great  enough  to 
hold  the  valves  in  this  position  until  again 
moved  downward  by  the  pistons.  However, 
where  this  friction  is  destroyed,  or  greatly 
reduced  by  overlubrication,  the  valves  may 
move  of  tîieir  own  accord,  and,  foUowing  a 
characteristic  of  the  piston  type  of  valve, 
will  move  to  their  mid-position,  thus  shut- 
ting off  the  steam  and  causing  the  compres- 
ser to  stop.  Shutting  off  steam  to  the  com- 
presser allows  the  valves  to  drop  to  their 
lower  position,  thus  uncovering  the  steam 
ports,  again  admitting  steam  to  the  cyl- 
inders. 

ELECTRIC  HEADLIGHT 

Question.  We  hâve  the  Pyle  electric 
headlight  on  our  engines,  and  hâve  never 
received  any  instructions  in  regard  to  their 
care  or  opération,  and,  if  not  asking  too 
much,  would  like  for  the  Journal  to  give  us 
a  little  light  on  the  subjeet. 

W.  O.  P. 

Answer,  The  modem  or  incandescent 
headlight  differs  from  the  old  or  arc  type 
of  lamp  in  that  it  is  not  so  powerful,  and  a 
bulb  type  of  lamp  takes  the  place  of  the 
arc  lamp.  The  principal  parts  comprising 
the  equipment  are  the  turbine  engine,  the 
generator,  the  headlight,  the  incandescent 
lamps  and  necessary  wiring.  The  turbine 
engine  furnishes  the  mechanical  power  that 
opérâtes  the  generator,  the  latter  producing 
an  electric  current  for  the  incandescent 
lamps.  Desiring  to  use  the  lights,  first  see 
that  the  machine  is  properly  lubricated. 
Open  steam  throttle  wide.  Care  need  not  be 
taken  in  turning  on  steam,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  injure  the  turbine  by  any  sudden 
rush  of  steam  or  water  that  can  get  into 
the  turbine  through  the  governor  valve 
strainer.  Should  the  turbine  refuse  to  start, 
examine  the  governor  strainer  to  see  that 
the  admission  of  steam  is  not  prevented  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  pipe  scale  or  other 
foreign  substance.  This  may  be  done  by 
removing  the  governor  chamber  cap,  after 
which  the  scale  may  be  blown  out  by  tum- 
ing on  steam  before  the  strainer  is  re- 
moved  for  cleaning.  The  cab  lights  and 
number  indicator  lamps  in  the  headlight 
should  light  as  soon  as  the  turbogenerator 
reaches  fuU  speed.  A  double-throw  knife 
switch  in  the  cab  controls  the  headlight.  In 
one  position  the  switch  gives  f ull  brilliancy 
of  the  headlight.  The  opposite  or  '^dim- 
ming"  position  reduces  the  brilliancy  about 
one-half.    When  the  switch  bar  is  in  neither 
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position,  the  headlight  is  entirely  eut  out, 
and  only  the  number  lamp  is  buming.  AU 
other  lainps  are  controUed  by  a  small  switch 
on  the  socket  of  the  lamp.  The  purpose  of 
the  dimmer  is  to  reduce  the  intensitj  of  the 
headlight  when  the  locomotive  is  passing 
through  yards,  meeting  trains,  or  as  may  be 
required  by  the  rules  of  the  road.  The  dim- 
mer consists  of  a  small  résistance  tube  in 
the  wiring  circuit,  and  with  the  cab  switch 
in  dimmer  position,  a  portion  of  the  current 
is  converted  into  heat  instead  of  light.  To 
détermine  if  the  machine  is  running  at  the 
proper  speed,  note  the  brilliancy  of  the 
lights;  if  too  bright,  it  indicates  that  the 
speed  is  too  high;  if  dim,  the  speed  is  too 
low.  The  speed  of  the  machine  is  controUed 
by  a  centrifugal  type  of  govemor  which 
régulâtes  the  steam  valve  that  controls  the 
flow  of  steam  to  the  turbine  engine.  The 
govemor  chamber  cap  should  be  removed 
occasionaUy,  the  scale  and  dirt  blown  out, 
and  a  smaU  amount  of  engine  oO  poiired 
into  the  steam  passage.  This  oU  tends  to 
free  the  govemor  valve  f rom  scale  and  dirt, 
and  prevents  the  formation  of  rust  on  the 
govemor  and  turbine  wheel.  The  generator 
consists  of  a  main  frame,  field  pôles,  field 
coils,  shaft,  armature,  commutator  and 
brushes,  and  it  is  the  two  latter  that  the 
engineer  may  hâve  to  care  for.  The  com- 
mutator is  made  of  a  central  brass  ring,  or 
bushing,  upon  which  is  mounted  a  séries  of 
copper  bars  which  are  separated  and  insu- 
lated  from  each  other  by  pièces  of  mica. 
The  conmiutator  should  be  kept  dean,  run- 
ning true,  and  the  mica  between  the  bars 
kept  below  the  surface  of  the  copper;  this 
may  be  done  with  a  three-cornered  file  or 
ha<^  saw.  To  clean  the  commutator  use  a 
pièce  of  damp  waste,  rubbing  the  bars 
lengthwise,  then  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  pièce 
of  waste;  the  commutator  should  be  deaned 
before  starting  on  each  trip.  If  the  sur- 
face of  the  commutator  becomes  rough,  it 
should  be  smoothed  with  No.  0  sandpaper. 
Emery  doth  or  paper  should  never  be  used, 
as  a  pièce  of  emery  might  lodge  in  any  of 
the  grooves  between  the  commutator  seg- 
ments and,  being  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
cause  a  short  circuit.  The  brushes  should 
be  kept  dean,  and  should  form  a  perfect  fit 
on  the  commutator;  that  is,  the  contour  of 
the  bearing  surface  of  the  brush  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  commutator.  To  fit 
the  brushes  to  the  commutator,  with  the 
machine  at  rest,  raise  the  brush  and  sUp 
strip  of  sandpaper,  slightly  wider  than  the 
brush,  between  the  brush  and  commutator, 
having  the  sand  side  nezt  to  the  brush,  then 
see-saw  the  sandpaper  from  right  to  left; 
continue  the  process  untU  the  brush  has 
been  fitted  to  a  true,  smooth  bearing.  Then 
trim  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  off  the 
front  edge  of  the  brush.  Never  undertake 
to  fit  the  brush  with  a  file  or  knif  e.  Where 
sparking  occurs  at  the  brushes,  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  foUowing  causes:  Insuifi- 
dent  brush  pressure,  uneven  brush  surface, 
brushes  too  short,  brushes  made  of  poor 
material,  uneven  commutator  surface,  com- 
mutator out  of  aUgnment,  mica  strips  above 
commutator  surface  or  a  short  circuit. 

To  produce  the  best  results  the  headUght 
should  be  placed  in  alignment  with  the  cen- 
ter  Une  of  the  locomotive  and  level.  A 
Tungsten,  gas-fiUed  incandescent  lamp,  250 
watts,    32    volts,    is    recommended    for    the 


headUght  of  engines  in  road  service;  for 
engines  in  yard  service,  100  watts,  32  volts; 
for  cab  and  classification  lamps  in  aU  dasses 
of  service,  10  watts,  32  volts.  Where  the 
light  projects  from  the  reflector  in  rings 
and  shows  a  dark  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
track,  it  indicates  that  the  lamp  is  improp- 
erly  focused;  that  is,  the  lamp  is  ahead  or 
back  of  the  focal  point.  Where  this  con- 
dition exista  the  position  of  the  lamp  may 
be  changed  by  the  adjusting  screws.  Where 
the  light  is  too  high  or  too  low,  the  reflector 
or  case  may  be  tipped  one  way  or  the  other 
by  means  of  adjusting  studs  where  provided, 
or  by  use  of  shims  between  case  and  bracket. 
Where  the  turbôgenerator  is  running  at  the 
proper  speed,  and  the  Ughts  do  not  bum,  it 
may  be  due  to  a  loose  or  broken  wire, 
brushes  not  in  contact  with  the  commutator, 
brushes  badly  "cooked"  over,  bumed  fuse 
wire,  loose  fuse  plug,  or  a  short  circuit. 
Where  the  Une  is  short  drcuited  it  wiU 
cause  the  brushes  to  spark  badly,  and  the 
machine  to  work  hard,  which  wÙl  be  indi- 
cated  by  a  heavy  exhaust  of  steam.  Where 
the  lamps  faU  to  bum  from  other  causes 
than  a  short  circuit,  the  machine  wiU  run 
very  quietly  and  the  ezhaust  wiU  indicate 
very  Uttle  being  used.  If  the  cab  lampe 
bum  with  proper  brilliancy,  and  the  head- 
light f  ails  to  bum,  would  examine  the  wires 
leading  to  the  headlight  for  breaks  or  dis- 
connection; the  lamp  bulb  may  not  be 
screwed  in  far  enough;  the  lamp  filament 
may  be  broken,  or  the  reflector  may  hâve 
worked  forward,  breaking  the  dectric  con- 
tact. Where  the  lamps  bum  dim  it  may  be 
due  to  brush  tension  being  too  weak,  com- 
mutator dirty,  mica  high  between  conmiuta- 
tor bars,  machine  running  at  too  low  speed. 
If  the  cab  lamps  bum  normal  when  the 
headlight  is  eut  in  and  get  very  bright  when 
the  headlight  is  eut  out,  the  machine  is 
speeding  on  light  load,  due  to  the  non-sensi- 
tiveness  of  the  govemor.  If  the  Ughts  go 
out,  steam  should  be  shut  off  from  the  tur- 
bine untU  such  time  when  cause  of  f  aUure 
can  be  determined,  as  where  machine  is  al- 
lowed  to  run,  and  a  short  circuit  exists,  dam- 
age may  be  done  to  the  field  coUs,  or  arma- 
ture, by  overheating. 


The  Johnsoii  Saf  ety  Lnbxlcator  Filler 
We  aU  know  there  is  more  or  less  danger 
attending  the  filling  of  a  hot  lubricator  as 
many  hâve  been  scalded  by  oil  blowing  ont, 
besides  there  is  always  a  waste  of  oU  dur- 
ing  the  opération.  As  a  rule  the  filling  of 
a  hot  lubricator  is  a  hurry-up  job  which 
does  not  permit  of  the  delay  needed  to  cool 
it  off  before  filling,  so  in  order  jto  make  the 
opération  safe  Brother  J.  E.  Johnson,  22 
GarroU  Street,  NashviUe,  Tennessee,  has  in- 
vented  and  patented  a  device  that  wiU  en- 
able  one  to  fiU  a  hot  lubricator  without  any  ■ 
of  the  danger  that  usuaUy  attends  the  job. 
His  device  consists  of  a  bushing  screwed 
into  the  regular  filling  hole  and  attached 
to  thb  bushing  there  are  four  posts  or 
guides  in  which  there  is  a  valve  held  by,  a 
spring  against  a  seat  on  the  inside  edge  of 
this  bushing.  This  valve,  which  is  virtuaUy 
a  check  valve,  is  always  closed  excepting 
when  the  lubricator  is  being  fiUed  or  when 
the  snout  of  the  valve  oU  can  is  pressed 
against  it  forcing  it  open  to  admit  the  oiL 
If  the  lubricator  is  hot  and  there  is  an  ac- 


cumulation of  pressure  beneath  the  oil  which 
threatens  to  blow  it  ont,  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  there  is  usuaUy  a  gurgUng  waming 
Sound,  and  by  raising  the  snout  of  the  oU 
can  off  the  check  valve,  which  automatically 
doses  with  the  pressure  of  the  spring  be- 
hind  it,  thus  preventing  the  oil  from  blow- 
ing out 

This    check    valve    is    the    only    stoppa 
needed  to  keep  the  oU  in  lubricator  no  mai- 


JOHNSON    SAPETT    LUBRICATOR 
FILL.ER 

ter  what  the  pressure.  The  plug  needs  only 
to  be  screwed  in  by  hand  and  is  needed  only 
to  prevent  dust  accumulating  in  the  filling 
opening  on  top  of  the  check  or  saf ety  valve. 
This  you  wiU  see  prevents  the  possibiUty  of 
filling  plugs  blowing  out,  even  if  the  threads 
are  wom,  for  there  is  no  pressure  against 
the  plug,  and  the  higher  the  pressure  be- 
hind  the  check  valve  the  lighter  it  holds. 

The  Johnson  Saf  ety  Lubricator  FiUer  has 
much  to  reeommend  it  to  enginemen  and  to 
anyone  interested  in  saf  ety  and  economy  in 
locomotive  opération,  and  we  know  of  no 
récent  locomotive  invention  that  wiU  yield 
more  in  retum  for  the  cost. 

For  further  particulars  write  J.  E.  John- 
son, 52  GarroU  St.,  NashviUe,  Tenu. 

AssT.  Editor. 


The  Texas  Company 's  technical  pubUea- 
tion,  Lubrication,  sustains  its  high  charac- 
ter  as  an  eminent  authority  in  the  uses  and 
abuses  of  oils.  Différent  oUs  for  différent 
uses  are  only  mastered  by  a  chosen  f  ew,  and 
the  Company 's  experts  hâve  reduced  or 
rather  raised  this  attribute  to  a  sdence.  As 
an  iUustration,  steam  cylinder  oU  is  sup- 
posed  by  some  to  be  suitable  for  air  com- 
pressors.  This  is  a  gross  error.  A  Ughter 
oU  with  a  viscosity  of  about  180  degrees 
deans  out  the  Unes  and  lubricates  the  air 
tools  also. 
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Boiler  Explosions  Cause  of  Most  Fatal  Injuries 

By  Alonzo  G.  Pack 
Chiefy  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection^  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


Tables  eompiled.  by  the  Bureau  of  Loco- 
motive Inspection  show  that  boiler  explo- 
sions bave  been  the  most  prolific  source  of 
serions  and  fatal  injuries.  The  primary 
cause  of  a  boiler  explosion  is  because  some 
part  of  the  yessel  is  too  weak  to  withstand 
the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjeeted,  and 
the  cause  of  this  weakness  is  sometimee  hard 
to  détermine.  The  violence  which  follows 
boiler  explosions  is  accounted  for  by  well- 
established  physical  laws.  When  shell 
sheets  rupture  or  crown  sheets  f ail  and  the 
boiler  pressure  is  suddenly  reduced  to  atmos- 
pheric,  a  tremendous  amount  of  beat  energy 
stored  in  the  water  is  instantly  released  and 
causes  a  large  part  of  the  water  to  suddenly 
flash  into  steam,  while  the  volume  of  the 
steam  expands  many  times.  The  capacity 
of  the  boiler  is  then  wholly  inadéquate  to 
accommodate  the  increased  volume  of  steam 
80  suddenly  generated,  nor  will  the  rupture 
permit  it  to  escape  f  ast  enough  to  avoid  a 
tremendous  reaction.  As  a  resuit  of  this 
réaction,  we  bave  the  appalling  explosions 
which  are  from  time  to  time  so  forcibly 
brought  to  our  attention. 

The  force  of  a  boiler  explosion  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  suddenness  of  the 
initial  .zupture  and  the  température  and  vol- 
ume of  the  watèr  in  the  boiler  at  the  time 
of  the  rupture.  The  average  modem  boiler 
has  a  capacity  of  approximately  500  cubic 
feet  of  water  below  the  crown  sheet  and  has 
a  steam  space  of  about  150  cubic  feet  If 
Buch  a  boiler  with  200  pounds'  pressure  rup- 
tures from  any  cause,  so  as  to  suddenly  re- 
duce the  pressure  to  that  of  the  atmosphère, 
the  release  energy  will  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 700,000,000  foot-pounds  and  if  the 
explosion  took  place  in  two  seconds  approxi- 
mately 690,000  horsepower  would  be  devel- 
oped. 

This  gives  some  idea  of  the  force  which 
aecompanies  many  boiler  f  allures,  with  their 
serions  and  fatal  results,  and  supplies  the 
reason  for  the  violence  which  in  many  cases 
is  suffident  to  hurl  the  entire  boiler  several 
hundred  feet  or  tear  it  into  fragments,  scat- 
tering  them  in  every  direction. 

ALL    NSW    LOOOMOnVSS    OONSTBUCTED    WITH 
WATER  OOLUMN  AS  BIOOMMENDKD 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
which  has  presented  itself  while  operating 
the  modem  locomotive  is  that  of  securing 
a  correct  indication  of  the  height  of  water 
over  the  crown  sheet  under  ail  conditions  of 
service. 

In  my  last  annual  report  was  induded  a 
report  covering  tests  made  to  détermine  the 
action  of  water  in  the  boiler  on  the  water 
indieating  appliances  with  respect  to  their 
correct  registration.  Thèse  tests  established 
that  gauge  cocks  screwed  directly  in  the 
boiler  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  gênerai 
water  level  while  steam  is  rapidly  escaping 
from  the  boiler,  and  in  order  to  seeure  a 
proper  appliance  it  was  recommended  that 
a  water  column  to  which  three  gauge  cocks 
and  one  water  glass  were  attached  be  ap- 
pHed. 


As  far  as  we  bave  been  able  to  détermine, 
practically  ail  new  locomotives  constructed 
since  that  report  was  rendered  bave  had 
water  columns  applied.  On  old  locomotives 
the  application  has  not  progressed  rapidly, 
probably  due  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
necessary  appropriations.  The  necessity  for 
such  appliances,  however,  is  practically  un- 
questioned,  and  some  roads  are  proceeding 
with  the  application  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
this  important  appliance  will  be  applied  on 
ail  locomotives,  so  that  enginemen  may  bave 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  gênerai  water 
level  in  the  boiler  under  ail  conditions  of 
service. 

Transcribed  reports  showing  defeets 
found  on  ail  locomotives  ordered  ont  of 
service  and  those  found  approaching  viola- 
tions of  the  law  and  rules  were  f  umished 
the  chief  operating  officers  of  the  carriers 
monthly,  so  that  they  might  be  fully  in- 
f  ormed  of  the  condition  of  their  locomotive 
as  disdosed  by  our  inspectors. 

During  the  year  209  applications  were 
filed  for  extension  of  time  for  the  removal 
of  fines,  as  provided  in  rule  10.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  in  25  of  thèse  cases  the 
condition  of  the  locomotives  was  such  that 
no  extension  could  properly  be  granted;  22 
were  in  such  condition  that  the  full  exten- 
sion requested  could  not  be  granted,  but  an 
extension  for  a  shorter  period  within  the 
limite  of  safety  were  allowed;  25  extensions 
were  granted  af ter  defeets  disdosed  by  our 
investigation  had  been  repaired;  38  ap- 
plications were  withdrawn  for  varions  rea- 
sons;  and  the  remaining  99  were  granted 
for  the  full  period  requested. 

As  provided  in  rule  54,  there  were  filed. 
2,791  spécification  cards  and  9,785  altération 
reports.  Thèse  bave  been  carefully  checked 
to  détermine  whether  the  boilers  represnted 
were  so  constructed  as  to  safely  withstand 
the  pressure  to  which  they  were  being  sub- 
jected  and  that  the  stresses  given  in  the 
spécifications  and  altération  reports  had 
been  correctly  calculated. 

On  July  1,  1920,  the  rules  became  effec- 
tive requiring  each  locomotive  used  in  road 
service  beween  sunset  and  sunrise  to  be 
equipped  with  a  headlight  which  will  enable 
the  enginemen  to  see  in  a  dear  atmosphère 
a  dark  object  as  large  as  a  man  800  feet 
ahead  of  the  locomotive  and  that  yard  loco- 
motives bave  one  light  on  the  front  and  one 
on  the  rear  that  will  enable  the  enginemen 
to  see  300  feet  ahead  of  the  locomotive. 
Thèse  requirements  bave  been  given  dose 
attention  and  bave  been  fully  complied  with 
80  far  as  it  has  been  brought  to  attention 
of  the  chief  inspecter.  The  lighting  equip- 
ment  with  which  locomotives  are  now  equip- 
ped seems  to  be  meeting  with  the  universal 
approval  of  of&cials  and  employées  required 
to  operate  and  maintain  them. 

During  the  year  the  inspectors  of  this 
bureau,  at  the  direction  of  the  commission, 
spent  962  days  on  spécial  work,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transportation  act  of  1920  and 
the  intërstate  commerce  act,  other  than  the 


duties  required  by  the  locomotive  inspection 
law. 

The  law  provides  that  whenever  any  dis- 
trict inspecter  shall  in  the  performance  of 
bis  duty  find  any  locomotive  or  apparatus 
pertainin^  thereto  not  conforming  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  or  the  rules  and 
régulations  established  and  approved  he 
shall  notif  y  the  carrier  in  writing  that  the 
locomotive  is  not  in  serviceable  condition, 
and  thereafter  shall  not  be  used  until  in 
serviceable  v condition:  Provided,  that  a 
carrier,  when  notified  by  an  inspecter  in 
writing  that  the  locomotive  is  not  in  service- 
able condition  because  pf  defeets  set  ont 
and  described  in  said  notice,  may  appeal  to 
the  chief  inspecter  to  bave  the  locomotive 
re-examined.  The  carrier,  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  dedsion  of  the  cliief  inspecter,  may 
appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

Under  this  provision  of  the  law  not  a 
single  formai  appeal  has  been  taken  from 
the  décision  of  any  inspecter  during'  the 
fiscal  year.  This  demonstrates  that  wisdom 
and  good  judgment  bave  been  exerdsed  by 
our  inspectors  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 


Inventioiui  By  Accident 

Acddent  rather  than  necessity  seems  moet 
often  to  be  the  mother  of  invention. 

The  X-ray  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  modem  discoveries;  yet  mère  chance  re- 
vealed  it  to  Roentgen  while  he  was  working 
with  a  Crookes  tube. 

How  should  we  get  along  without  pneu- 
matic  tires?  That  wonderful  idea  sprang 
from  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  pièce 
of  garden  hose  which  a  man  in  England  tied 
around  the  wheel  of  his  wheelbarrow. 

A  Frenchman  named  Montgolfier,  airing 
one  of  his  wife's  froeks,  noticed  that  it 
tended  to  rise  when  inflated  with  warm  air. 
When  his  wif e  came  home  she  found  him 
sending  up  paper  balloons — the  first  balloons 
ever  made. 

A  careless  workman  in  a  paper  mill  f  ergot 
to  add  ''size"  to  a  batch  of  pulp  and  tbe 
paper  made  from  it  had  to  be  thrown  away. 
Somebody  used  a  scrap  of  it  to  write  on, 
and  discovered  its  absorbent'  quality.  Hence 
our  blotting  paper. 

George  Westingbouse  accidentally  piched 
up  on  a  train  a  magazine  which  contained  a 
description  of  a  compressed-air  drill  used  in 
boring  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  It  gave  him 
the  idea  for  his  pneumatic  brake,  which 
rêvolutionized  railroading. 

A  railway  switchman  in  England,  in  1846, 
had  two  station  signais,  some  distance  apart, 
to  mind.  He  f  astened  the  two  levers  together 
with  a  long  wire,  using  a  broken  iron  chair 
for  a  counterweight,  and  ran  the  wire  on 
into  his  but,  where  he  sat  nightly  by  the 
Steve  comf  ortably  working  the  signais  with- 
out setting  foot  outside.  The  management 
of  the  road  leamed  of  the  trick,  reprimanded 
him  for  his  laziness,  promoted  and  rewarded 
him  for  his  ingenui^  and  adopted  his  in- 
vention.— PhUadelphia  Inquirer, 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


ADJUSTMKNT  OP  REGULATING  DEVICES 

Question,  Will  you  please  say  how  one 
should  proceed  to  adjust  the  différent  air 
pressure  regulating  devices  on  the  locomo- 
tive. P.  L.  M. 

Answer,  Âssuming  the  engine  equipped 
with  the  *'SF"  type  of  compressor  gover- 
nor,  place  the  automatic  brake  valve  handle 
in  lap  position,  when  the  maximum  pressure 
head  of  the  governor  may  be  adjusted  to  the 
pressure  desired.  This  may  be  done  by  re- 
moving  the  cap  nut  and  turning  up  or  down 
on  the  regulating  nut  until  the  red  hand  on 
the  large  air  gage  indicates  the  pressure 
desired,  generally  130  pounds.  Next  place 
the  brake  valve  in  running  position  and  ad- 
just the  feed  valve  to  the  pressure  carried. 
With  the  brake  valve  still  in  running  posi- 
tion, and  the  main  réservoir  pressure  re- 
duced,  the  ezcess  pressure  head  of  the  gov- 
ernor may  now  be  adjusted  to  the  desired 
amount  which  will  be  indicated  by  the  red 
hand  on  the  large  gage,  generally  100 
pounds.  To  adjust  the  reducing  valve  for 
propér  brake  cylinder  and  signal  line  pres- 
sure, place  the  independent  brake  valve  han- 
dle in  slow  application  position  and  tum 
up,  or  back  off,  on  the  regulating  nut  until 
the  desired  pressure  is  indicated  by  the  red 
hand  on  the  small  air  gage.  To  adjust  the 
saf ety  valve  on  the  distributing  valve  of  the 
*'E-T"  or  control  valve  of  the  <*L-T" 
equipments,  place  the  automatic  brake  valve 
handle  in  emergeney  position  and  tum  up  or 
down  on  the  regulating  nut  until  the  de- 
sired pressure  is  indicated  by  the  red  hand 
on  the  small  air  gage.  Before  making  ad- 
justment  of  the  différent  air  pressure  regu- 
lating devices  it  should  be  known  that  air 
gages  indicate  correct  pressure.  The  air 
gages  may  be  checked,  one  with  the  other, 
by  plaiîing  the  automatic  brake  valve  handle 
in  release  position,  when  the  two  hands  on 
the  large  gage  and  the  black  hand  on  the 
small  gage  should  indicate  the  same  pressure. 

DETECTIVE   COMPRESSOB   GOVERNOR 

Qt^stùm,  What  defects  of  the  governor 
will  cause  it  to  stop  the  compressor  before 
the  desired  main  réservoir  pressure  is  ob- 
tained,  also  what  defects  will  prevent  its 
controlling  the  compressor  when  the  maxi- 
mum main  réservoir  pressure  is  obtainedf 

Member. 

Answer,  The  governor  causing  the  com- 
pressor to  stop  before  the  maximum  main 
réservoir  pressure  is  obtained,  may  be  due 
to  loakage  past  the  pin  valve  of  the  gover- 
nor. Where  the  amount  of  air  leaking  past 
the  pin  valve  is  greater  than  what  can  escape 
through  the  vent  port  to  the  atmosphère, 
pressure  will  accumulate  in  the  chamber 
above  the  governor  piston,  and  force  the 
piston  and  steam  valve  downward,  thus 
shutting  off  steam  to  the  compressor.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  vent  port  be- 
comes  stopped  up,  and  where  this  condition 
exists,  even  light  leakage  past  the  pin  valve 
will  cause  the  governor  to  stop  the  com- 
pressor. The  vent  port  of  the  governor  will, 
as  a  rule,  take  care  of  any  leakage  past  the 
pin  valve,  and  the  only  noticeable  effect  will 
be  the  sluggish  action  of  the  governor  in 


By  T.  F,  Lyons 

releasing  the  compressor.  A  leaky  pin  valve 
will  be  indicated  by  a  constant  blow  at  the 
vent  port.  The  regulating  spring  of  the 
governor  being  out  of  adjustment  may  cause 
the  compressor  to  stop  before  the  desired 
main  réservoir  pressure  is  obtained;  this, 
however,  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  defeet 
but  rather  indicates  lack  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  keep 
the  governor  properly  adjusted. 

With  the  '*S-F''  type  of  governor,  where 
the  feed  valve  pipe  connection  to  the  exeess 
pressure  head  becomes  stopped  up,  or  breaks 
off,  or  the  feed  valve  sticks  in  closed  posi- 
tion, the  governor  will  stop  the  compressor 
at  a  main  réservoir  pressure  of  about  45 
pounds. 

Where  the  governor  is  properly  adjusted, 
and  fails  to  stop  the  compressor  at  the  de- 
sired main  réservoir  pressure,  the  trouble 
will  invariably  be  f ound  in  the  drip  port  or 
its  pipe  connection,  being  stopped  up.  Where 
this  condition  exists,  steam  leaking  past  the 
governor  piston  stem  to  the  chamber  under- 
neath  the  piston,  will  accumulate  a  pressure 
nearly  equal  to  boiler  pressure  which  will 
prevent  a  downward  movement  of  the  piston 
to  seat  the  steam  valve.  If,  for  any  reason, 
the  pipe  that  conducts  main  réservoir  air  to 
the  chamber  below  the  diaphragm  becomes 
stopped  up,  the  governor  will  not  control  the 
compressor,  as  in  this  case  we  would  hâve 
no  air  to  force  the  governor  piston  down  to 
seat  the  steam  valve. 

Where  the  port  leading  f rom  the  pin  valve 
seat  to  the  chamber  above  the  governor  pis- 
ton becomes  stopped  up  the  governor  will 
not  stop  the  compressor  at  the  desired  pres- 
sure. 

QUICK  ACTION  CAP 

Question.  Please  explain  the  duty  of  the 
quick  action  cap  on  the  distributing  valve  of 
the  No.  6  E-T  equipment.  When  double- 
heading,  and  both  distributing  valves  are 
equipped  with  a  plain  cap,  can  an  emer- 
geney application  of  the  brakes  be  had, 
using  70  pounds  brake  pipe  pressure?  What 
will  be  the  equalizing  pressure  in  emergeney 
with  the  quick  action  cap;  with  the  plain 
cap?  Member. 

Answer,  The  quick  action  cylinder  cap 
is  located  on  the  brake  pipe  side  of  the  dis- 
tributing valve,  and  its  pur  pose  is  to  vent 
brake  pipe  air  to  the  locomotive  brake  cylin- 
ders  when  an  emergeney  application  of  the 
brake  is  ihade.  The  object  of  venting  brake 
pipe  air  to  the  brake  cylinders  is  to  assist 
the  brake  valve  in  obtaining  an  emergeney 
rate  of  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressiire 
when  the  brake  valve  handle  is  placed  in 
emergeney  position.  •  With  the  increased 
length  of  our  présent  day  locomotives,  as 
well  as  when  double-heading,  the  distance 
f  rom  the  brake  valve  to  the  triple  valve  on 
the  first  car  is  so  great,  we  hâve  no  assur- 
ance of  being  able  to  obtain  a  réduction  of 
brake  pipe  pressure  at  the  emergeney  rate 
where  the  plain  cap  is  used;  hence  the  ob- 
ject of  the  quick  action  cap.  The  quick  ac- 
tion cylinder  cap  perf  orms  the  same  f  unction 
in  actuating  quick  action  as  a  quick  action 
triple  valve;  however,  brake  pipe  air  flowing 


to  the  brake  cylinders  through  the  quick 
action  cap,  does  not  cau^e  an  increase  of 
brake  cylinder  pressure,  as  this  is  govemed 
by  the  pressure  in  the  application  cylinder  of 
the  distributing  valve.  The  brake  cylinder 
pressure  obtained  in  an  emergeney  applica- 
tion will  be  the  same  with  either  the  plain 
or  quick  action  cap,  and  the  amount  will  be 
govemed  by  the  adjustment  of  the  safety 
valve,  usuaUy  sixty-eight  pounds. 

METHOD  or  riNDING  THE  AMOUNT  OT  FREB  AIR 
LEAKAGE  IN  A  TRAIN 

Question,  WOl  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing  question  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
required  of  an  air  compressor  in  maintain- 
ing  the  pressure  on  a  train.  To  make  cleax 
just  what  I  mean,  suppose  we  hâve  a  train 
of  fifty  cars  with  a  leakage  of,  say,  âve 
pounds  per  minute,  how  would  you  go  at  it 
to  figure  out  the  amount  of  air  lost  by  this 
leakage?  Anything  you  may  offer  on  this 
will  be  appreciated,  as,  just  now,  we  are 
having  a  drive  on  air  pump  failures,  that 
is,  every  body  is  trying  to  lay  everything 
in  the  shape  of  a  delay  on  the  engine. 

R.  Y.  H. 

Answer,  To  find  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  free  air  escaping  through  leakage  in 
a  given  time,  âssuming  ail  triple  valves  in 
release  position,  we  must  first  know  the  vol- 
ume of  the  auxiliary  réservoirs  and  brake 
pipe.  Then,  add  the  volume  found  in  the 
auxiliary  réservoirs  and  brake  pipe  and  mul- 
tiply  by  the  nimiber  of  cars  in  the  train; 
this  give^  the  total  cubic  inch  volume  of  the 
train.  Multiply  this  volmne  by  the  number 
of  pounds  leakage  per  minute;  this  gives 
the  cubic  inch  pounds  leakage  per  minute. 
Now  divide  the  cubic  inch  pounds  leakage 
per  minute  by  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
in  one  cubic  f  oot  multiplied  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  will  give  the  amount  of  free 
air  escaping  through  leakage.  Let  us  try 
and  make  this  more  clear  by  an  example  : 
Assume  a  train  of  fifty  cars  having  ten-inch 
brake  cylinders,  and  five  pounds  leakage  per 
minute.  Applying  the  rule  we  first  add  the 
volume  of  the  auxiliary  réservoir  and  brake 
pipe,  2800+640=3440  cubic  inches,  the  vol- 
ume of  one  car,  and  this  multiplied  by  fifty, 
gives  us  the  cubic  inch  volume  of  the  train, 
or  172000  cubic  inches.  We  next  mtiltiply 
the  cubic  inch  volume  by  the  rate  of  leakage, 
172000X5=860000.  Now  this  divided  by 
the  nimiber  of  cubic  inches  in  one  f  oot  mul- 
tiplied by  atmospheric  pressure  gives  us 
860000-Î-1728X  14.7=34  cubic  feet  free  air 
leakage  per  minute.  With  a  train  of  this 
length  and  rate  of  leakage,  it  would  re- 
quire  an  eleven  inch  compressor  to  maintain 
the  pressure,  as  the  amount  of  air  escaping 
through  leakage  is  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  nine  and  one-half  inch  compressor.  In 
reasoning  out  a  case  of  this  kind,  one  may 
easOy  become  confused,  as  expérience  may 
hâve  taught  that  with  a  train  of  fifty  cars, 
and  leakage  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  per 
minute,  you  were  able  to  maintain  the  maxi- 
mum brake  pipe  pressure;  yet,  in  the  exam- 
ple cited  it  is  shown  that  the  amount  of  air 
wasted  through  leakage  is  thirty-four  cubic 
feet,  which  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  this 
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compressor.  It  is  customary  when  making  a 
test  to  détermine  the  amount  of  leakage,  to 
make  some  given  brake  pipe  réduction,  say 
ten  pounds,  f rom  standard  pressure,  lapping 
the  brake  valve  and  noting  the  drop  in  pres- 
sure during  the  ârst  minute.  Then  knowing 
the  volume  of  the  brake  pipe,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  cubic  feet  of  free  air 
lost  This,  however,  does  not  give  the  leak- 
âge  f  rom  the  auziliary  réservoir  side  of  the 
triple  valve  piston,  caused  by  leaky  gaskets 
and  release  valves.  To  what  extent  this 
leakage  maj  affect  the  pressure  is  uncertain, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  trains  having  no 
more  brake  pipe  leakage  (measured  in  the 
manner  just  sighted)  than  could  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  compressor  capacity,  hâve 
been  f ound  in  numerous  cases  to  overtaz  the 
capacity  of  the  compressor,  causing  its 
failure.  Attempting  to  measure  the  amount 
of  air  leaking  from  the  entire  brake  System 
(including  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary  réser- 
voirs) by  first  charging  the  train  to  standard 
pressure  and  then  placing  the  brake  valve 
handle  in  lap  position  and  noting  the  drop 
in  pressure,  does  not  give  satisfactory  re- 
siilts  because  where  there  is  considérable 
leakage  some  brakee  will  apply,  and  the 
leakage  then  ôbserved  is  a  resuit  of  leakage 
from  the  brake  pipe  and  from  those  rés- 
ervoirs only  on  cars  where  the  brakes  do  not 
apply.  This  uncertainty  of  ail  brakes  re- 
maining  released  whOe  leakage  is  being 
noted,  makes  a  test  of  this  character  of  no 
value.  Probably  the  only  true  way  of 
measuring  the  amount  of  ^r  escaping 
through  leakage,  is  by  measuring  the  amount 
of  air  passing  into  the  brake  pipe  to  supply 
the  leakage.  In  other  words,  instead  of 
measuring  the  effect  of  leakage  from  the  air 
brake  System  by  observing  the  drop  in  brake 
pipe  pressure,  it  should  be  determined  by 
measuring  the  amount  of  air  required  to 
supply  such  leakage. 

TOTAL  LEVERAOE 

Question.  Will  you  please  explain  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  total  leverage. 

Answer.  Total  leverage  is  a  leverage  re- 
quired to  raise  the  value  of  power  of  the 
brake  cylinder  pressure  to  the  pressure 
eierted  on  the  brake  shqes  against  the 
wheels,  and  includes  the  proportion  of  both 
brake  cylinder  and  truck  levers. 

ETPECT  OP  PISTON  TRAVBL  ON  BRAKE 
CYLINDER  PRESSURE 

Question,  Will  you  please  explain  why, 
with  the  triple  valve  tyx)e  of  brake,  the 
longer  the  piston  travel  the  lower  will  be  the 
brake  cylinder  pressure  for  a  given  réduc- 
tion, while  with  the  E-T  equipment  it  don't 
seem  to  make  any  différence  whether  the 
piston  travel  is  five  or  ten  inches,  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  is  the  same  in  both  cases.' 
Now  why  is  this?  T.  P.  G. 

Answer,  With  the  triple  valve  type  of 
brake,  the  auxiliary  réservoir  used  with  any 
brake  cylinder  is  of  such  size  that  if  charged 
to  seventy  pounds  will  equalize  with  the  brake 
cylinder  at  fif ty  pounds,  where  the  piston 
travel  is  eight  inches.  With  this  well  fixed 
in  mind,  then,  if  the  piston  travel  is  less 
than  eight  inches,  it  follows  that  the  auxil- 
iary and  brake  cylinder  pressures  will  equal- 
ize at  some  pressure  higher  than  fifty 
pounds,  while  if  the  travel  is  more  than  eight 
inches,  they  will  equalize  ata  lower  pressure. 
When  a  brake  pipe  réduction  is  made,  the 


triple  valve  moving  to  application  position, 
allows  air  to  pass  from  the  auxiliary  to  the 
brake  cylinder,  until  the  pressure  in  the 
auxiliary  and  brake  pipe  are  jtbout  equal. 
Hence,  for  a  given  brake  pipe  réduction,  the 
same  amount  of  air  would  pass  into  the 
brake  cylinder  having  a  five-inch  piston 
travel  as  would  pass  if  the  travel  were  ten 
inches.  With  the  five  inch  travel,  however, 
the  air  would  hâve  to  occupy  less  space 
than  with  the  ten-inch  travel;  hence  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  brake  with  tiie  short  travel 
will  develop  the  greatest  pressure.  With 
the  E-T  equipment  we  hâve  a  différent  prop- 
osition, as  when  a  brake  pipe  réduction  is 
made,  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  valves 
in  the  distributing  valve,  moving  to  appli- 
cation position,  measure  a  given  quantity  of 
air  from  the  pressure  chamber  to  the  appli- 
cation cylinder  and  chamber,  the  latter 
chambers  being  a  fixed  volume,  hence,  the 
pressure  developed  will  be  a  fixed  amount 
for  any  given  réduction.  The  relative  volume 
of  the  pressure  chamber  and  application 
cylinder  and  chamber  is  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  the  auxiliary  réservoir  and  brake 
cylinder  when  the  piston  travel  is  eight 
inches;  that  is,  with  seventy  pounds  in  the 
pressure  chamber  and  nothing  in  the  appli- 
cation cylinder  and  chamber,  they  will  equal- 
ize at  about  fifty  pounds.  The  pressure  in 
the  application  cylinder  acting  on  the  appli- 
cation piston  wiÛ  force  it  and  its  valves  to 
application  position,  closing  the  exhaust  port 
and  opening  the  application  port.  As  the 
air  admitted  to  the  brake  cylinders  comes 
directly  from  the  main  réservoir,  the  supply 
being  practically  unlimited,  air  will  flow  to 
the  brake  cylinders  until  their  pressures 
equals  or  slightly  exceeds  that  in  the  appli- 
cation cylinder,  and  this,  regardless  of  the 
piston  travel.  From  what  has  been  said 
the  question  might  be  raised,  Is  there  any- 
thing  gained  by  maintaining  short  piston 
travel  vdth  the  E-T  equipment  f  Short  piston 
travel  means  that  a  more  prompt  applica- 
tion and  release  of  the  brake  may  be  had, 
and  less  air  used;  long  piston  travel  means  a 
slow  application  and  release  of  the  brake 
and  a  greater  amount  of  air  used,  the  latter 
increasing  the  hardship  of  the  compressor. 


**  Engineering  and  Contracting,  *  '  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  employers  of  la- 
bor,  says:  '*  During  the  past  120  years  the 
output  of  the  average  American  workman 
has  increased  five-f  old  and  the  buying  power 
of  the  average  wage  has  coincidentaUy  in- 
creased in  just  the  same  proportion." 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
go  into  any  détail  to  réfute  such  a  statement. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  out- 
put of  the  average  workmen  has,  through 
the  aid  of  machinery,  increased  many  fold, 
but  to  say  that  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  is 
showing  either  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
f acts  or  an  absolute  disregard  for  truth. 


**Helpful  Hints  on  Modem  Locomotive 
Brakes"  is  a  book  gotten  up  by  our  Air 
Brake  Editer,  Bro.  T.  F.  Lyons,  This  book 
is  up  to  date,  and  of  handy,  vest  pocket  size. 
Price  50  cents.  Address  T.  P.  Lyons,  546  E. 
109th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Editor. 


The  Tomlln-Oooney  Lnbxlcap 

The  fréquent  failures  of  air  pumps  to 
render  the  trying  services  demanded  of  them 
in  thèse  days  of  hundred  car  trains,  because 
of  packing  burning  out  in  the  air  cylinder 
of  air  pump  demanded  a  preventative  of 
some  kind  to  prevent  delays  while  engineers 
did  the  work  on  the  road,  as  well  as  delays 
from  not  being  able  to  supply  air  to  train  in 
a  manner  to  make  prompt  braking  possible. 
Nothing  causes  a  brake  cylinder  to  beat  any 
qulcker  than  leaky  packing,  and  we  know 
that  a  hot  pump  will  not  supply  a  train  at 
any  time,  especially  if  it  is  still  leaking 
at  the  packing. 

To  overcome  that  fault,  Brother  Charles 
Tomlin  invented  a  lubricating  cup  that 
keeps  the  packing  in  good  condition  until 
it  just  naturally  wears  out  instead  of  bum- 


TOMLIN-COONEÏ^  L.UBRICUP 


ing  out  as  is  so  often  the  case.  With  this 
cup  a  set  of  soft  packing  has  run  on  a  belt 
line  engine  air  pump  for  eight  months,  while 
on  a  cross  compound  pump  on  engine  208  on 
the  Western  Indiana  Bailroad  the  packing 
ran  for  seven  months  and  is  still  in  service 
and  in  first-class  condition.  Also  on  Toronto 
Junction  Bailroad  engine  110  used  only  two 
sets  of  packing  in  fifteen  months  and  pump 
is  in  good  shape  today. 

Brother  Charles  Tomlin  and  N.  J.  Cooney, 
his  partner  in  the  company,  are  charter 
members  of  Division  580. 

For  further  information  address  the  Tom- 
lin-Cooney  Lubricup  Company,  6425  S. 
Western  Ave.,  Chicago,  Hlinois. 


If  a  man  is  ignorant  he  may  leam,  but  if 
he  knows  too  much  there  is  no  hope  for  him. 


Capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could 
not  exist  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 
Labor,  theref ore,  deserves  much  the  higher 
considération. — A  braham  Lincoln, 
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TRAIN   RU  LE  S 


It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  men 
who  hâve  anything  to  do  with  the  opération 
of  trains  should  at  ail  timee  obey  the  rules 
to  the  letter.  Of  eourse,  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  a  f  ew  men  in  tîie  service,  some  of 
them  even  in  officiai  positions,  who  trj  to 
belittle  the  value  of  the  rules  and  even  dé- 
clare that  if  the  rules  were  strictly  obeyed 
trains  never  would  get  over  the  road.  Such 
a  statement  is  absurd  and  has  no  f oundation 
in  fact.  The  truth  is  that  most  accidents 
resuit  because  some  rule  has  been  violated: 
possiblj  the  same  rule  has  been  violated 
many  times  without  serions  results,  but  that 
in  no  waj  proves  that  a  rule  should  be 
violated. 

Every  rule  is  the  resuit  of  practical  ex- 
périence* im  actual  train  opération  and  eaeh 
rule  is  essential  to  safety  and  should  be 
obeyed  at  ail  times.  A  liian  may  be  a  thief 
for  years  without  being  canght,  but  that 
does  not  prove  that  it  is  right  to  steal;  or 
a  man  may  violate  trafic  rules  by  driving 
his  automobile  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
streety  by  cutting  corners,  or  8i>eeding;  but 
that  does  not  discrédit  the  trafic  rules,  even 
though  he  escapes  in  safety. 

Becently  there  was  a  head-end  collision  be- 
tween  two  passenger  trains  because  an  en- 
gineman  f  ailed  to  obey  the  rule  with  respect 
to  reading  a  train  order.  It  was  on  a  single 
track  road.  The  trains  collided  between  the 
switches  at  the  point  where  they  were  di- 
rected  to  meet.  Pastiènger  train  No.  1,  west- 
bound,  was  given  an  order  at  H  to  meet  No. 
220  at  E.  The  order  instructed  No.  220, 
the  superior  train  to  take  the  siding.  No. 
1  had  passed  the  east  switch  and  was  ap- 
proaehing  the  west  switch  pr^ared  to  stop 
when  it  was  struck  by  No.  22Ô. 

No.  220,  an  eastbound  passenger  train, 
was  given  an  order  at  A  to  meet  No.  1 
at  E  and  to  take  the  siding.  It  lef t  A  on 
time  and  at  C  it  was  given  another  order 
reading,  '  '  No.  220  take  siding  meet  No.  651 
at  F."  With  the  order  a  dearance  card  a 
caution  card  and  a  message  for  the  engine- 
man  were  delivered. 

When  No.  220  reached  E,  instead  of  head- 
ing  in  at  the  west  switch  it  continued  down 
the  main  track  and  collided  with  No.  1  while 
running  at  about  15  miles  per  hour,  killing 
two  persons  and  injuring  46.  Both  engines 
were  damaged  and  the  baggage  car  on  No. 
220  was  telescoped  for  a  distance  of  20  feet. 
The  fireman  of  No.  220  was  killed. 

rnveetigation  brought  out  that  while  No. 
220  was  being  brought  to  a  stop  at  G  the 
order  to  meet  No.  651  at  F,  a  caution  card 
and  the  message  previously  referred  to  were 
handed  up  to  the  fireman  by  hoop.  The 
fireman  was  a  qualified  engineman.  While 
the  fireman  was  reading  the  order  the  en- 
gineman enquired  as  to  the  meeting  point 
for  No.  1  and  was  inf ormed  that  the  meet- 
ing point  had  been  changed  to  F,  which  is  a 
station  four  miles  east  of  E. 

The  orders  were  handed  the  engineman 
immediately  after  the  conversation  but  he 
did  not  read  them  for  himself ,  but  accepted 
the.  information  given  him  by  the  fireman 
as  being  correct,  folded  the  orders  and 
placed  them  in  his  pocket  with  the  inten- 


By  George  E.  Collingwood 

tion  of  reading  them  later.  But  he  neg- 
lected  to  read  them,  giving  as  the  reason 
that  he  had  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
faUen  rocks  in  compliance  with  an  order 
which  he  recelved  bef  ore  he  lef  t  the  initial 
station. 

When  the  conductor  gave  the  conununi- 
cating  signal  on  approaching  E  indicating  a 
meeting  point  the  engineman,  being  under 
the  impression  that  the  meeting  point  had 
been  changed  f rom  E  to  F,  did  not  interpret 
the  signal  given  as  indicating  a  meeting 
point,  but  rather  as  meaning  a  stop  at  E, 
and  instead  of  heading  his  train  in  at  the 
west  switch  as  required  by  the  order,  he 
proceeded  on  the  main  track  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  his  train  to  a  stop  at 
the  station  house. 

The  conductor  was  also  misled  in  this  case 
because  the  engineman  made  an  air  brake 
application  just  in  advance  of  the  west 
switch,  which  was  understood  by  the  con- 
ductor and  brakeman  as  an  indication  that 
the  engineman  was  making  a  stop  to  head 
in.  When  the  brakes  were  released  they 
thought  that  No.  1  had  arrived  in  advance 
and  had  set  the  switch  for  the  siding  as  had 
been  done  many  times  before.  The  eon- 
ductor  did  not  realize  that  the  train  was  pro- 
ceeding  on  the  main  track  until  shortly  be- 
fore the  switch  had  been  passed;  he  imme- 
diately puUed  the  communicating  signal, 
the  emergency  valve  being  in  the  opposite 
end  of  the  car. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
misùnderstanding  between  the  fireman  and 
the  engineman  as  to  the  changing  of  the 
meeting  point,  the  responsibility  was  placed 
with  the  engineman  for  his  action  in  pladng 
the  order  in  his  pocket  without  knowing 
anything  about  its  contents,  ezcept  what  the 
fireman  had  told  him.  The  order  was  ad- 
dressed  to  the  engineman,  and  the  fireman 
should  hâve  handed  it  directly  to  him  with- 
out reading  it.  After  the  engineman  had 
read  it,  he  should  hâve  given  it  to  the  fire- 
man to  read  as  required  by  rule.  Had  this 
rule  been  foUowed,  a  serions  wreck  would 
hâve  been  prevented. 

June  5,  1922. 

No.  63  leaves  its  train  west  of  the  cross- 
over  at  B,  on  double  track,  and  runs  west  to 
A  for  water.  There  is  no  crossover  between 
the  train  and  A.  Why  can  the  engine  not 
go  back  to  its  train  after  this.  There  is  no 
place  to  get  orders  and  no  fiagman  to  flag. 
Only  the  green  book  to  go  on. 

D.  YouNO,  Div.  203. 

Answer.  The  engine  can  retum  to  its 
train  without  orders  in  this  case  because 
the  movement  is  fuUy  protected  by  fiagman 
as  is  necessary  when  orders  cannot  be  ob- 
tained.  Of  course,  the  fiagman  should  un- 
derstand  that  the  engine  is  to  retum  so  that 
the  movement  would  be  protected. 

On  the  other  hand,  on  a  busy  road,  it 
would  be  better  to  put  the  train  on  a  siding 
at  B  and  get  orders  to  run  extra  from  B  to 
A  and  retum.  This  would  not  tie  up  the 
railroad  while  the  engine  is  away  from  its 
train.  Bule  201  provides  that  for  move- 
ments  not  provided  for  by  time  table  train 
orders  will  be  issued.     I  believe  that  the 


rule  is  correct,  but  I  am  also  aware  that 
there  are  times  when  it  cannot  be  f  oUowed. 
Parent,  P.  Q.,  May  20,  1922. 

In  case  the  operator  at  B  has  an  order  to 
hold  ail  trains  westbound  from  7  a.  m.  until 
11  a.  m.,  can  a  train  beyond  B  back  up  with- 
out flaggingf  The  hold  order  is  known  as  a 
form  J  order  and  some  of  the  men  elaim 
that  we  can  back  up  without  flagging. 

J.  H.  C. 

Answer.  A  form  J  order,  under  the  stand- 
ard code,  cannot  be  used  for  the  movement 
of  trains.  The  explanation  dearly  states 
that  it  will  be  used  only  to  "hold  trains'' 
until  orders  can  be  given,  or  only  in  cases  of 
emergency.  The  standard  code  does  not 
contemplate  its  use  to  do  away  with  the  flag- 
man. 

The  fact  that  this  order  has  a  time  limit 
may  indicate  that  your  rules  do  contemplate 
its  use  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with 
the  fiagman  and  if  that  is  the  case,  of 
course,  it  will  do  so,  but  in  my  opinion  if  it 
is  desired  that  a  train  need  not  flag  it  should 
be  given  an  order  that  ail  f ollowing  trains 
will  wait  at  a  certain  point  until  a  speoi- 
fied  time. 

Smithville,  Texas,  June  1,  1922. 

Can  a  train  order  of  a  higher  number 
Bupersede  another  train  order  without  the 
words  "instead  of'f 

For  example,  on  single  track  an  inferior 
train  is  given  right  over  a  superior  train 
between  two  designated  points,  and  later  an 
order  is  issued  fixing  a  meeting  point  be- 
tween the  trains  at  a  point  between  the 
points  named  in  the  right  of  track  order. 
Does  the  meeting  order  supersede  the  right 
of  track  order?  A.  M.  H. 

An9wer.  An  order  does  not  supersede  an- 
other by  reason  of  its  being  of  a  later  time 
or  date.  With  a  f  ew  exceptions  which  are 
dearly  covered  by  the  mies,  an  order  does 
not  supersede  another  or  any  part  of  it  un- 
less  it  contains  the  words  '  '  instead  of .  '  ' 

When  an  inferior  train  is  given  right  over 
a  superior  train  and  later  a  meeting  point 
is  fixed  between  them  within  the  territory 
named  in  the  rigEt  of  track  order,  both 
orders  remain  in  effect  and  the  train  over 
which  right  has  been  given  must  take  the 
siding  at  the  meeting  point. 

A  right  of  track  order  is  for  the  purpose 
of  reversing  the  superiority  of  trains.  The 
fact  that  No.  2  is  superior  to  No.  1  does  not 
prevent  the  trains  from  being  given  a  meet- 
ing point  by  train  order.  In  fact  it  does 
not  matter  how  one  train  is  superior  to  an- 
other there  can  always  be  a  meeting  point 
fixed  between  them  and  in  the  case  of  reg- 
ular  trains  one  of  them  is  always  superior  to 
the  other.  For  example,  No.  2  is  a  train 
of  superior  direction.  No.  1  is  a  train  of 
the  siune  class.  They  can  be  given  orders 
to  meet  at  E  ;  or  No.  1  can  be  made  superior 
by  a  right  of  track  order  and  a  meeting 
point  fixed  at  E  just  the  same.  In  short, 
the  superiority  of  trains  is  simply  reversed 
when  a  right  of  track  order  is  given  and 
for  this  reason  a  meeting  order  does  not 
conflict 
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Wlreless  Waves 
We  now  hâve  to  find  a  waj  of  afln<iîTig 
wireless  mgnals,  which  means  that  we  muât 
make  some  eleetric  waves.  You  hâve  ail  seen 
the  high  steel  towers  above  the  big  wireless 
stations.  To  thèse  towers  are  f astened  wires 
which  for  reasons  we  shall  see  later  are  not 
allowed  to  toueh  the  steel.  It  is  from  thèse 
nets  of  wires  that  the  messages  corne  to  us; 
they  corne  very  fast,  so  fast  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe.  If  you  conld  travel  on  one  of 
them  you  would  find  that  if  you  started 
from  Cleveland  with  the  second  hand  of 
your  watch  on  sixty  you  would  go  round 
the  earth  about  four  hundred  times  before 
the  second  hand  had  ticked  off  one  minute. 
By  mechanical  means  we  cannot  make  such 
fast  waves,  but  we  can  see  fairly  well  by 
some  mechanical  devices  how  thèse  waves 
would  look  if  slowed  down  similar  to  the 


rubbing  against  the  walls  of  the  tank  its 
motion  was  slowed.  From  this  it  is  seen 
that  the  water  will  rush  back  and  f  orth  in 
A  and  B,  but  each  time  with  a  little  less  eag- 
erness,  so  that  finally  it  will  come  to  rest 
because  it  wore  itself  out  rubbing  against 
the  walls,  and  when  it  has  it  will  hâve  a  level 
in  both  compartments  which  is  the  same. 
Such  a  movement,  when  it  is  an  eleetric  cur- 
rcnt,  sends  out  waves,  and  thèse  eleetric 
waves  travel  until  they  are  exhausted  in 
mnch  the  same  manner  as  our  weak  water 
waves  shared.  A  wave  that  dies  out  after 
moving  up  and  down  several  times  is  called 
a  damped  wave,  because  it  is  damped  or 
rubbed  out.  When  you  hâve  seen  the  spark 
flashing  in  a  wireless  transmitting  station 
such  waves  as  were  described  were  being 
sent  out  at  the  very  high  speed  we  men- 
tioned  and  which  it  is  interesting  to  know  is 
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way  in  which  a  movie  operator  slows  down 
the  film  to  show  an  athlète 's  movements 
step  by  step. 

We  saw  that  in  order  to  hâve  waves  we 
had  to  hâve  something  moving  up  and 
down  or  back  and  f  orth,  so  let  us  take  first 
a  tank  of  water  made  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
First  we  will  shut  off  compartment  A  from 
compartment  B  by  means  of  a  partition  P 
and  fill  the  A-part  with  water  to  a  level 
shown  by  the  solid  Une.  (If  the  liquid  was 
molasses  our  idea  would  not  work,  and  this 
fact  must  be  remembered  for  later  use.) 
Suppose  we  suddenly  open  the  partition  P, 
what  will  happenf  The  water  will  rush  into 
B  since  that  compartment  is  empty,  and  it 
win  be  so  eager  to  get  there  that  instead  of 
stopping  when  half  the  water  is  in  each  side, 
will  carry  itself  on  and  soon  the  level  of  the 
water  in  B  will  be  much  higher  than  in  A, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  Unes  C-C,  D-D.  But 
this  cannot  last  as  the  water  is  heavy.  Ow- 
ing  to  its  weight  it  will  then  rush  back  into 
A,  but  not  quite  to  so  high  a  point  as  it  did 
in  B  when  we  first  opened  the  gâte,  for  im 


the  speed  of  light,  that  is,  the  speed  at 
which  the  light  waves  travel.  Before  we  can 
describe  the  spark  set  used  for  making 
eleetric  waves  we  will  hâve  to  use  a  f ew 
more  simple  pictures  described  in  ordinary 
language. 

Tlie  Vertical  Aexlal  the  Simiilest  Fonn  of 
Antenna 

The  vertical  aerial  or  antenna  is  the 
simplest  form  of  radiator  or  means  of 
sending  out  in  the  ether  (we  say  ether  for 
want  of  a  better  term  for  the  carrying  mé- 
dium) waves  produced  by  high  frequency 
electrical  vibrations.  Likewise,  this  same 
form  of  antenna  may  be  used  for  receiving, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  very 
type  is  avoided  when  in  some  congested  lo- 
calities  it  would,  owing  to  lack  of  space, 
serve  very  well.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
where  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  wires  on 
the  roof — ^why  could  not  a  wire  be  suspended 
from  the  comice  and  the  ''lead''  in  (the 
wire  coming  from  the  aerial  into  the  build- 
ing) be  taken  in  some  stories  belowf    To  be 


sure,  there  is  a  best  length  and  a  best  means 
of  insulating  the  wire;  too,  there  is  a  best 
wire,  and  if  thèse  conditions  cannot  ail  be 
met  with,  the  expérimenter  should  not  be 
discouraged. 

The  beginner  hears  ail  sorts  of  terms  and 
before  long  he  is  using  them  with  a  certain 
celerity  without  in  many  cases  really  know- 
ing  just  what  they  mean.    The  word  ""aeri- 
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aP'  to  the  ezperienced,  suggests  résistance, 
inductance,  and  capacitance,  and  since  it  is 
extremely  awkward  if  not  impossible  to  do 
without  thèse  three  words  when  discussing 
the  eleetric  circuit,  it  would  be  profitable, 
before  going  on,  to  consider  their  meaning. 
Bésistance  is  the  easiest  term  to  define,  and 
it  is  ezactly  what  it  suggests:  something 
which  opposes.  In  ordinary  work  with  things 
we  can  really  touch,  we  know  that  if  we  push 
a  cart  along,  the  road  offers  résistance  while 
the  cart  is  moving,  and  as  we  hâve  in  the 
eleetric  circuit  partides  which  may  be 
moved  (too  small  to  talk  of  in  ordînary 
terms  and  called  électrons),  there  is  simi- 
larly  a  résistance  offered  to  them.  Now  for 
inductance.  Suppose  the  cart  is  made  of  pa- 
pier mâche,  and  while  it  is  standing  still  we  . 
give  it  a  hard,  sudden  bump,  the  light  vehi- 
cle  will  bound  f orward.  If,  though,  the  cart 
is  made  of  wood  and  loaded  with  sand  and 
we  should  go  through  the  same  procédure,  we 
would  suffer  a  good  jar  and  the  cart  would 
not  budge.  This  quality  of  the  cart  not 
wanting  to  budge  can  be  termed,  when 
applied  to  the  eleetric  circuit,  inductance. 
Capacitance  has  to  do  with  capacity,  and  it 
means  simply  the  amount  of  electricity  a 
given  eleetric  circuit  will  hold  when  a  cer- 
tain electrical  pressure  is  applied.  In  the 
ordinary  world  we  speak  of  an  air  tank  as 
having  a  certain  capacity  because  for  a 
given  air  pressure  it  will  hold  a  certain 
number  of  cubic  f  eet  of  air. 

How  Bésistance  Is  Oancelled 
In  the  eleetric  circuit  we  cannot  make  any 
pièce  of  apparatus  or  do  any  wiring  without 
there  being  some  inductance  and  capaci- 
tance. We  are  now  able  to  cancel  résistance 
in  eleetric  circuits  by  means  of  certain  types 
of  vacuum  tubes  of  which  we  will  speak 
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later.  In  the  aerial^each  Uttle  length  has 
its  particular  value  of  inductance  which  dé- 
pends for  its  value  on  its  position  in  the  an- 
tenna;  also  there  is  the  corresponding  eapaci- 
tance.  One  familiar  with  electricity  thinks 
of  a  condenser  when  the  word  capacitance  is 
mentioned.  A  condenser  consists  of  any 
two  pièces  of  métal  separated  by  an  insu- 
lator  (in  this  case  called  the  dielectric).  The 
capacitance  (or  capacity)  of  a  condenser 
dépends  upon  three  things:  the  surface,  the 
distance  between  the  métal  surfaces  and  the 
dielectic.  For  two  flat  plates,  doubling  the 
area  of  each  of  the  plates  doubles  the  capaci- 
tance. Both  plates  assumed  the  same  size, 
halving  the  distance  between  the  plates  dou- 
bles the  capacitance.  if  there  are  two  con- 
densers  made  of  identical  métal  plates  and 
withi  identical  spacing,  but  one  with  air  as 
the  dielectric  and  the  other  with  glass,  the 
one  with  glass  would  hâve  a  capacitance 
(that  is,  it  would  hold  a  quanti ty  of  elec- 
tricity) from  four  to  eight  times  as  great, 
depending  on  the  glass,  since  the  two  di- 
electrics  diflPer  in  this  way.  A  picture  of  the 
vertical  antenna  would  look  like  Figure  2, 
the  condensers  being  between  the  vertical 
wire  and  ground  because  the  wire  acts  as 
one  métal  plate  and  the  ground  the  other. 

A  Good  Sexni-Technlcal  Text 
An  elementary  book  on  radio  communica- 
tion has  been  prepared  by  the  experts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  issued  by  the  Sig- 
nal Corps  of  the  Army.  It  is  entitled  *  '  The 
Principles  Underlying  Badio  Communica- 
tion," and  known  as  Signal  Corps  Badio 
Communication  Pamphlet  No.  40,  Second 
Edition.  The  first  édition  was  prepared  dur- 
ing  the  war  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  train- 
ing  enlisted  men  of  the  Signal  Corps  for 
radio  service.  In  revising  the  book,  new  ma- 
terial  on  batteries,  ordinary  wire  telegraphy 
and  telephony.  Une  radio  communication, 
transformers,  antennas,  including  coil  an- 
tennas  and  direction  ânders,  transmitting 
apparatus,  particularly  arc  converters,  élec- 
tron tubes  and  électron  tube  apparatus,  a.  c. 
plate  supply,  and  radio  telephony  was  added. 
Numerous  circuit  diagrams  are  given,  and 
the  construction  of  antennas  and  ground 
connections  is  described.  Besides  other  use- 
f ul  practical  information  the  book  eontains 
a  table  of  dielectric  constants,  copper  wire 
tables,  wave  length  tables,  the  International 
Code,  safety  précautions  for  radio  stations, 
information  regarding  radio  laws  and  régu- 
lations, and  a  list  of  radio  publications,  in- 
cluding those  issued  by  the  Government.  It 
containfl  over  600  pages  and  more  than  300 
illustrations,  many  of  them  photographs. 
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After  strong  protests  from  the  German 
automobile  industry  Henry  Ford  has 
changed  his  plan  to  build  in  Germany  and 
wûl  establish  a  giant  plant  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  to  cover  the  automobile  consump- 
tion  of  ail  Northern  Europe. 


For  ten  years  I  made  as  desperate  a  fight 
against  organized  labor  as  was  ever  made  by 
mortal  man.  It  cost  me  considerably  more 
than  a  million  dollars  to  leam  that  there  is 
no  labor  so  skiUed,  so  intelligent,  so  f aithf ul 
as  that  which  is  govemed  by  an  organiza- 
tion  whose  officiais  are  well-balanced,  level- 
headed  men. — Potier  Pàlmer. 
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E.  F.  Callaher  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Bichmond,  Cal. 

H.  E.  Smith  has  been  appointed  engineer 
of  tests  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York. 

F.  B.  Stafford  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal, 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing  Fred  Hooker,  resigned. 

W.  D.  Oakford  has  been  appointed  night 
roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Bock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Sayre,  Okla., 
succeeding  J.  L.  Cox,  transferred. 

L.  E.  Crowder  has  been  appointed  locomo- 
tive foreman  of  the  Canadian  National  rail- 
ways,  with  office  at  Gravelbourg,  Sask.,  suc- 
ceeding H.  N.  Lukes,  transferred. 

A.  Mays,  gênerai  foreman,  mechanical  and 
car  work,  South  shops,  Canadian  National 
railways,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  mechanic,  with  ju- 
risdiction  over  Battle  Biver,  Stratheona,  Al- 
liance and  Brogeau  subdivisions,  Edmonton 
division,  and  Alberta  district,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Big  Valley,  Alta,  succeeding  W.  L. 
Loomis,  transferred. 

John  C.  Going  of  Providence,  Bhode 
Island,  formerly  with  ** Labor,*'  and  now 
Secretary  to  the  National  Législative  Bepre- 
sentatives,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Bailway 
Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad 
Trainmen,  has  just  been  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  law  school  of  Georgetown 
University,  Washington,  D.   C. 

John  A.  Marshall,  who  has  been  acting 
master  mechanic  at  Duluth  since  December, 
1921,  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of 
engines  at  Duluth  by  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Mr.  Marshall  first  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Company  at  Duluth  on  October  27,  1891,  as 
fireman. 

Charles  Swanson  has  been  appointed  ma- 
terial  superviser  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  San  Bernardine, 
Cal.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Adkins,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

C.  E.  Allen,  manager  of  the  central  sta- 
tion of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  district  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis. 

F.  C.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  gên- 
erai roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Albu- 
querque,  N.  M.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Modyman, 
who  has  been  promoted  to  gênerai  erecting 
foreman,  with  office  at  Bâton,  N.  M. 

H.  W.  Perkins  has  been  appointed  gênerai 
manager  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida,  with 
headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  succeeding  D. 
F.  Eirkland,  who  has  accepted  the  position 
of  director  of  development  of  the  railway, 
with  headquarters  also  at  Augusta. 

G.  F.  Tier  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  office  at  Chanute,  Ean. 

A.  Young  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with 
office  at  Des  Moines,  lowa. 


Walter  L.  Barr  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Kent  division  of  the  Erie, 
with  headquarters  at  Kent,  Ohio. 

George  E.  Lund  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Mahoning  division  of 
the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

C.  A.  Washer  has  been  appointed  to  the 
position  of  gênerai  coal  and  ore  agent  on 
the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Frank  Lockard  haà  been  appointed  gên- 
erai foreman  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  suc- 
ceeding G.  F.  Tier,  promoted. 

A.  J.  Wells  has  been  appointed  purchas- 
ing  agent  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Diego,  Cal.,  succeeding 
S.  P.  Howard,  resigned. 

J.  B.  Merritt  has  been  appointed  road 
foreman  of  engines  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  M.  Nye,  transferred  to  Albuquer- 
que,  N.  M. 

J.  L.  A.  Sinclair,  locomotive  foreman,  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways,  at  West  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent  of  the  Toronto  Terminal  division, 
West  Toronto. 

B.  S.  Barker,  vice  président  and  gênerai 
manager  of  the  Gainesviîle  &  Northwestern, 
has  resigned  to  become  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  T.  Depue  has  been  appointed  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Chicago 
régions  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  succeeding  Charles  James. 

C.  M.  Starke,  assistant  master  mechanic  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  at  Memphis,  Tcun.,  has 
been  promoted  master  mechanic  with  head- 
quarters at  Centralia,  Ala.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Branton,  deceased. 

J.  Ashcroft,  assistant  boiler  foreman,  Ca- 
nadian National  Railways,  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  has  been  promoted  to  boiler  foreman, 
with  office  at  Ogden,  Alta.,  succeeding  F.  W. 
Hind,  transferred  to  Winnipeg. 

Winfield  S.  Haynes,  formerly  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Dunmore,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  shop  opérations,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York.  Mr.  Haynes  will  report 
direct^  to  the  gênerai  manager. 

J.  B.  Finley,  gênerai  superintendent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Empalme,  Sonora,  Mex.,  has  been 
promoted  to  vice  président  and  gênerai  man- 
ager, with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
L.  H.  Long,  retired. 

W.  C.  Stone,  master  car  builder,  Minne- 
apolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  to  a 
similar  position  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
em,  with  headquarters  at  Pine  Bluflf,  Ark., 
succeeding  P.  M.  Kilray,  resigned. 

S.  M.  Kintner  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger of  the  Besearch  Department  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  with  offices  in  the  research  labora- 
tory  building  near  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr. 
Kintner  was  graduated  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity in  1894,  and  has  served  as  instructor 
and  professer  in  electricity,  and  later  be- 
came  connected  with  the  railway  engineering 
department  and  was  for  some  time  in  charge 
of  the  New  York,  New  Havén  à  Hartford 
Bailroad  tunnel  and  other  notable  installa- 
tions. 
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No  U86  to  Vote? 

One  of  the  most  prévalent  excuses  given 
bj  the  habituai  non- voter  is:  '^Oh,  what 
is  the  use.  No  matter  who  is  elected, 
they  run  things  to  suit  themselves  any- 
way."  The  one  who  makes  such  a  state- 
ment  may  be  perfectly  honest  in  this,  his 
opinion,  and  may  really  believe  that  he  is 
justified  in  not  wasting  his  time  by  go- 
ing  to  the  poils  on  élection  day.  Such 
people  are  mentally  lazy,  they  do  not  exer- 
cise their  reason  enough  to  keep  it  in  good 
working  order. 

No  use  to  votet  Would  you  say  that 
if  some  of  your  brother  engineers  were 
trying  to  elect  as  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion an  engineer  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  brotherhood;  or  if  another  bunch  were 
trying  to  vote  away  the  seniority,  would 
you  say  *'It  is  no  use  to  votef  " 

No  use  to  votet  Then  why  so  many 
raies  and  laws  to  prevent  those  who  would 
from  stuffing  the  ballot  boxt  Or  why  do 
those  who  seek  spécial  privilèges  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  win  votes  f 
Do  you  not  see  that  those  who  seek  spécial 
privilèges  must  be  in  the  minority  be- 
cause  any  good  that  is  shared  by  the  ma- 
jority  is  no  longer  spécial?  Therefore,  if 
majority  will  fully  exercise  its  power,  the 
minority  will  no  longer  rule. 

No  use  to  votet  Yet,  for  this  inhérent 
right  of  man,  the  right  of  the  govemed  to 
représentation  in  govemment,  internai 
wars  bave  been  fought,  and  kingdoms 
overthrown.  To  hâve  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  business  of  living  is  a 
solemn  trust  placed  upon  us  by  the  Ruler 
of  the  nniverse,  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of 
progress  in  the  uplîft  of  the  human  race. 
A  responsibility  which  we  can  in  no  wise 
eseape,  because  just  in  the  measure  in 
whieh  we  shirk  this  responsibility  do  we 
forfeit  the  right  to  be  a  free  people,  and 
in  the  tame  measure  we  are  neglecting  our 
dnty  toward  making  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  Only  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
will  peace  and  harmony  become  the  ruling 
faetors.  In  this  présent  time  the  ballot 
box  is  a  means  of  co-operation.  Thus  far 
in  the  progress  of  the  management  of 
bnman  a^airs  it  is  the  best  means  found 
whereby  the  voice,  or  will,  of  the  individual 
may  be  expressed. 

"What  is  thought  of  the  brotherhood 
member  who  rarely  comes  to  meeting,  per- 
haps  only  when  he  has  a  grievance  of  some 
sort;  who  takes  no  interest  in  exercising 
tbe  power  of  his  vote  except  in  matters 
wbich  only  concern  him  personallyf  Such 
a  one  is  a  brother  in  name  only.  Brother- 
hood means  ail  as  one.  It  is  just  the  same 


with  our  citizenship.  If  we  fail  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  our  vote  we  are  not  citi- 
zens — we  are  aliens.  Aliens  to  our  coun- 
try  and  to  ail  humanity  and  as  aliens  a 
positive  menace  to  the  community  in  which 
we  live,  to  our  country,  and  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  race. 

No  use  to  votef  Those  who  would  con- 
trol — not  guide — our  governments  do  not 
work  from  that  basis,  but  they  are  glad  to 
hâve  you  and  I  think  that  way,  because 
our  silence  is  a  vote  in  their  favor.  And 
they  bave  ways  of  knowing  whom  among 
the  employée  class  are,  or  are  not  voters, 
and  they  will  look  over  the  list  and  say, 
"Hère  are  twenty-five  per  cent  of  this 
bunch  who  do  not  vote  at  ail;  they  are 
not  alive  enough  to  exercise  the  power  they 
bave,  we  can  do  as  we  please  with  them." 

No  use  to  votet  In  that  book  upon 
which  we  take  the  oath  of  brotherhood 
allegiance  it  is  written,  '*Freely  ye  hâve 
received,  freely  give.*'  The  peoples  of  ail 
free  countries  hâve  received  in  the  fran- 
chise a  most  wonderful  and  bountiful  gift, 
and  if  they  would  enjoy  this  gift,  and 
profit  by  it,  they  must  exercise  it  in  a 
spirit  of  unselfishness.  Ceasing  to  give 
we  cease  to  hâve,  is  a  fundamental  truth 
which  applies  very  distinctly  in  this  case. 
If  we  fail  to  give  of  the  power  invested 
in  our  right  to  vote  by  not  voting,  the 
power  is  lost  by  the  failure  to  exercise 
that  power,  thus  making  possible  the  evil 
of  class  govemment. 

No  use  to  votet  Such*  an  attitude  of 
mind  lays  one  open  to  the  attack  of  ail 
who  wish  to  influence  thq.  power  of  the 
franchise  for  a  selfish  purpose.  One  who 
thinks  there  is  no  use  in  voting  may  be 
induced  to  vote  for  mère  personal  reasons. 
And  a  vote  cast  without  regard  for  prin- 
ciple  is  really  worse  than  lost  because  it 
dégrades  the  voter,  who  as  a  citizen  is 
the  potential  unit  for  good  govemment. 

Grey  Calls. 


Tlia  Question 

The  question  of  the  joining  of  engineers 
and  firemen  in  one  organization  is  np  again. 
We  understand  that  if  the  firemen  accept 
our  proposai  to  join  with  them  that  the 
question  will  go  to  the  membership  for  référ- 
endum vote.  The  Firemen 's  Magazine  is 
publishing  opinions  of  the  firemen  on  the 
subject  and  some  of  the  writers  are  knock- 
ing  the  proposition  because  it  is  going  to  in- 
crease  their  dues  and  make  their  insurance 
cost  more.  Personally  I  am  open-minded 
on  the  question,  the  only  thing  we,  as  en- 
gineers, hâve  to  fear  is  that  with  ail  the 
enginemen  in  one  organization  who  will  be 
jack,  and  who  will  be  master  on  the  engine. 
If  there  is  not  going  to  be  either;  if  one 
man  is  as  important  as  the  other  will  that 
be  good  business,  and  what  will  the  railroads 
hâve  to  say  about  thatt  Will  they  not  hâve 
to  put  more  pressure  on  the  engineer  to  get 


the  work  done?  Will  they  not  still  hold 
him  responsible  just  as  before,  and  with  the 
milk  and  water  authority  he  will  hâve  when 
the  fireman  is  a  member  of  the  same  organ- 
ization can  he  make  goodt 

There  is  one  thing  sure.  If  the  joining 
of  the  engineers  and  firemen  is  going  to 
make  bad  railroading  then  it  will  not  go 
through  unless  the  railroads  want  it  to,  for 
the  time  is  coming  when  there  is  going  to 
be  a  demand  for  old  time  efficiency  in  rail- 
road  train  work,  and  this  can  never  be 
gained  while  there  is  such  confusion  in  the 
ranks  as  there  would  be  if  the  engineers 
and  firemen  were  ail  in  one  Brotherhood. 

A  Member. 


Education  Needed 


Under  the  impending  conditions  confront- 
ing  our  ranks,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting  this  letter,  wishing  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance  to  let  my  views  be  known 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

I  believe,  that  while  unf  avorable  criticism 
may  be  made  of  my  views,  thèse  defects, 
(if  any)  may  be  remedied. 

I  am  going  to  appeal  to  you  in  this  letter 
to  use  a  page  of  our  magazine  to  discuss  and 
edueate  the  membership  on  a  subject  worthy 
of  mention,  namely  the  '^  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,"  and  I  would  further 
suggest  that  we  adopt  some  method  by 
which  our  Journal  would  carry  through  its 
columns  a  séries  of  lectures  or  lessons  per- 
taining  to  the  Constitution,  whereby  we 
could  edueate  the  membership  to  a  conclu- 
sive  understanding  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  same,  which  no  doubt  would  help  us  to 
carry  out  the  work  we  intend  to  do  in  the 
future. 

Let  U8  show  the  public  and  friends  of 
capital  that  we  now  intend  to  fight  ail  of 
our  coming  battles  with  éducation  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  in- 
stead  of  using  force,  and  believe  that  we 
will  reçoive  the  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  ail  classes,  who  will  heartily  support  us 
in  a  mavement  of  this  kind  and  which  would 
hâve  a  tendency  to  demonstrate  to  the  pub- 
lic at  large  that  we  are  seeking  ail  available 
methods  that  may  lead  us  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  ail,  and  bet- 
ter results  can,  I  f  eel,  be  obtained  by  main- 
taining  and  improving  the  mental  condition 
of  our  membership  than  by  returning  to 
old  methods  in  whatever  guise. 

Education  is  the  comerstone  of  our  form 
of  govemment  and  while  a  free  govemment, 
like  that  of  the  Uliited  States,  is  the  best 
possible  form  for  an  intelligent  and  virtuous 
people,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  very 
worst  for  the  ignorant  and  depraved.  Under 
the  sway  of  the  latter,  the  power  of  admin- 
istration would  likely  soon  fail  into  the 
hands  of  political  intrigues,  and  at  présent 
this  is  no  doubt  true. 

At  the  présent  time  our  liberties  are  en- 
dangered,  and  ii  is  high  time  that  ail  loyal 
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Americans  wake  up  and  send  in  a  vigorous 
proteflt  against  thèse  encroachments  upon 
homan  rights.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
priée  of  liberty." 

The  Déclaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  jblb  oon- 
oeived  by  their  framers,  are  the  perfect 
eharacter  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  and 
as  Lincoln  said,  "The  people  of  thèse 
United  States  are  the  .rightful  master  of 
both  Ck>ngress  and  Courts,  not  to  overthrow 
the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  the  Constitution." 

I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  canvass  our 
ranks  we  would  find  that  a  verj  small  per- 
centage  of  our  men  hâve  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  liber- 
ties,  granted  to  us  bj  our  Constitution,  and 
if  our  men  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  it 
would  strengthen  them  in  their  détermina- 
tion to  take  an  active  and  intelligent  inter- 
est  in  poUtics. 

Our  form  of  govemment — a  Bepublio — 
cannot  survive  unless  our  citizens  give  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  time  and  considéra- 
tion to  an  intelligent  participation  in  poli- 
tics. 

We  are  considered  as  a  Brotherhood  in 
every  respect,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  are  one  of  the  best  and  great- 
est  in  existence  today,  so  theref ore  let  us  be 
charitable  enough  to  educate  our  men  to  a 
higher  degree  along  the  Unes  that  I  hâve 
suggested,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  we  will 
find  more  contented  citizens  and  brothers. 

An  éducation  along  thèse  Unes  is  the 
cheapest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
valuable  when  properly  directed. 

A  method  of  dear  thinking  is  needed. 
Training  in  the  abiUty  to  think  dearly  will 
accompUsh  more  in  the  solution  of  any  éco- 
nomie problem  than  a  régiment  of  agitators, 
of  employées  or  of  employers. 

The  above  outline  is  only  a  suggestion 
and  I  hâve  not  attempted  to  develop  it  in 
any  détail;  however,  I  trust  that  this  sug- 
gestion which  I  respectf uUy  offer  you  at 
this  time  reçoives  your  kind  considération. 
Ernest  A.  Tolch,  Div.  487. 


Wliy  Not  Beyelop  Onr  Politlcal  Strength 
Ever  sinee  I  hâve  been  old  enough  to 
think  for  myself  it  has  been  my  firm  beUef 
that  we  should  be  organized  poUticaUy  as 
weU  as  f ratemaUy,  to  a  certain  estent  Not 
that  we  should  form  a  poUtical  party  of  our 
own,  nor  affiUate  with  any  poUtieal  party. 
Nor  should  we  assume  to  dietate  to  any 
member  how  he  should  vote.  We  hâve  the 
right,  however,  to  demand  that  for  a  man 
to  gain  or  hold  membership  in  our  Brother- 
hood, he  must  be  both  a  citizen  in  aU  that 
the  name  impUes,  must  be  a  voter.  If  the 
laws  of  the  Brotherhood  do  not  provide  for 
that  they  can  and  should  be  so  made,  and 
then  we  would  hâve  an  organization  100  per 
cent  strong  poUticaUy,  and  that  it  would  be 
to  our  advantage  anyone  who  has  given  the 
Bubject  much  study  must  admit. 

It  should  require  no  argument  to  see  that 
whatever  of  benefit  that  wiU  come  to  or- 
ganized labor  must  come  through  the  law 
making  bodies,  and  unless  we  bolster  up  our 
poUtieal  strength  we  wiU  not  reçoive  the 
considération  we  deserve,  our  right  to  strike 
will  be  tâken  away  and  our  cause  crumble 
for  want  of  sroDer  laws  to  sustain  it.    We 


hâve  some  f  riends  in  office  who  would  like 
to  assist  us  but  when  you  ask  them  to  sup- 
port any  proposition  that  is  bénéficiai  to 
labor  they  teU  you  they  would  like  to,  but 
do  not  dare  as  the  labor  vote  cannot  be  de- 
pended  on  to  protect  them  in  holding  office. 
That  it  is  unreliable. 

At  a  récent  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
Législative  Board  with  the  govemor  of  that 
state,  a  man  in  every  way  fair  to  labor,  we 
were  advised  that  if  we  ezpect  to  advanee  or 
hold  what  we  hâve  we  must  pay  our  taxes 
and  vote,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  must 
pay  our  wife's  taxes  too,  so  that  she  can 
vote.  If  we  would  aU  do  that,  I  am  sure 
that  I  could  go  bef ore  the  law  making 
bodies  of  this  state  and  be  able  to  get  any 
kind  of  législation  put  through  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  I  also  beUeve  if  the 
Grand  Chief  could  say  that  our  members 
were  voters  he  would  hâve  more  success  in 
dealing  with  the  labor  board  and  the  law 
makers  of  the  country. 

J.  M.  Beagin, 
Chr.  Miss.  Legis.  Board. 


The  Home  for  Aged  and  Blsablad  Bailroad 
Employées  of  Amexlca 

June  1,  1922. 
To  the  Editor  and  Manager 
of  the  B.  L.  E.  Journal  : 

The  following  contributions  were  re- 
ceived  at  the  Home  during  the  month 
ended  May  31,  1922: 

B.    OF   L.   E.   DIVISIONS 

110    $10.50 

318   6.50 


$17.00 

SXJMMART 

Grand  Division  B.  L.  E $2,665.47 

Grand  Division  G.  I.  A 1,407.00 

Grand  Division  G.  E.  C 337.32 

Interest,    Liberty    Bonds — Second 

Issue  42.50 

Grand  Division  B.  L.  E 26.40 

B.  B.  T.  Lodgea. 19.02 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 17.00 

Interest,     Highland     Park     State 

Bank,  General  Fund 13.70 

Interest,     Highland     Park     State 

Bank,  Dépréciation  Fund 9.67 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  G.  R.  C. .  1.00 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

A.  W.  Foster,  No.  357,  B.  B.  T 1.00 

W.  L.  Brown,  No.  41,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.  1.00 

John  Weldon,  No.  186,  B.  R.  T.. . .  1.00 

M.  Yocum,  No.  49,  B.  B.  T 1.00 

The  United  Bailways  AuxiUary's 

Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 1.00 


$4,545.08 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mrs.  Eva  B.  Whitmore,  Chicago,  111.,  1 
box  of  clothing,  papers  and  pamphlets. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiard,  Waukegan,  Hl.,  1  box  of 
clothing. 

Respectf uUy  submitted, 
John  O'Kbete, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Forty  baies  of  human  hair,  to  be  manu- 
factured  into  hair  nets,  was  an  item  in 
the  cargo  of  a  Japanese  ship  which  re- 
cently  docked  in  Seattle. 


A  New  Flght  For  Justice  By  Orgaailsad 

Labor  in  the  Money-Maklng  World 

of  nnance 

By  J.  T.  Howard. 

For  years  labor  has  waged  a  strong  fight 
for  justice,  and  has  succeeded.  But  labor 
wants  more,  and  by  new  organized  effort, 
we  shall  win.  Justice  stiU  is  on  our  side. 
The  new  attack  is  aimed  at  the  old  flnancîal 
méthode  that  today  dominate  the  money 
power  of  America.  The  vietorious  weapon 
of  our  past  successes  has  been  the  peaeefnl 
weapon  of  ''collective  bargaining."  There 
is  yet  greater  power  in  this  weapon  for 
labor 's  new  campaign  for  financial  justice 
and  freedom.  At  prescrit  our  fight  is  nn- 
equal.  The  ''money  trust,"  the  organized 
forces,  cunning  méthode  of  propaganda, 
and  even  organized  éducation  are  ail  against 
us.  Législation  is  even  bought,  to  delude 
the  people  in  their  just  financial  rights. 

Against  ail  this  combined  and  insiduous 
opposition,  is  the  tremendous,  outstanding 
f  act  that  the  great  money  power  of  America 
is  owned  by  working  people  of  moderato 
means;  but  the  appalling  fact  is  that  it  is 
manipulated  and  controUed  by  a  few  pluto- 
crats  of  the  well-known  money  clique.  This 
is  what  is  strangling  and  well-nigh  killing 
labor  today.  We  ask  America 's  millions  of 
people  this  question, — ^Who  owns  America 's 
billions  of  dollars  f  Ninety  per  cent  of  this 
money  belongs  to  people  of  moderato  means. 
Bemember  that.  What  our  country  needs 
today,  is  a  real,  honest,  co-operative  democ- 
racy  of  finance,  in  which  utmost  safety,  fnll 
eaming  power  of  our  money  and  co-opera- 
tive good  management  may  be  shared  alike 
by  ail  who  through  labor  croate  ail  true 
money  values.  This  idéal  is  in  sight  for  ail 
of  us  who  eam,  save  and  control  our  money. 

Hère  is  the  solution.  Let  us  leam  to  do 
our  own  thinking — to  be  men  of  décision. 
The  time  is  hère  when  no  longer  labor  should 
fumish  ammunition  for  "big  business."  Bj 
co-operation  we  should  bank  our  money  in 
our  own  banks.  By  co-operative  financing, 
we  should  invest  our  money  in  developing 
American  industries.  This  is  democraey  in 
finance.  It  is  already  a  proven  success.  The 
B.  of  L.  E.  Bank  in  Cleveland,  is  a  notable 
example  of  what  can  be  accompUshed.  AU 
over  the  country  there  are  springing  into 
existence  financing  corporations  that  ignore 
the  capitalist  and  serve  the  people.  They 
are  bringing  to  people  of  moderato  means 
the  gilt-edged,  .fortune-making  securities 
that  formerly  were  reserved  for  the  cap- 
italist, bringing  them  in  small  dénomina- 
tions, and  on  easy  payments,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  working  men  to  participate  in 
the  profits  of  business.  This  promotes  and 
perpétuâtes  prosperity,  which  if  foUowed 
reUgiously  will  make  eventually  the  labor- 
ing  man  the  capitalist,  and  the  capitalist  the 
laboring  man.  "Eventually — ^why  not 
nowt" 

Just  think  of  it — ^with  more  than  300,000 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  the  aver- 
age  earnings  were  more  than  63  per  cent! 
Think  again, — the  more  than  8,000  national 
banks  of  our  country  eamed  25  per  cent 
last  year  on  the  people 's  money!  And 
think,  too,  that  the  Fédéral  Beserve  banks 
eamed  75  per  cent  on  an  averagel  And 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  thèse  earnings 
were  50  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  500  per  cent, 
1000    per   cent,   and   even   2000   per   cent! 
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Think  of  it!  The  money  kings  got  ail  thèse 
big  profits,  while  the  people  of  moderato 
means,  who  made  and  owned  this  money, 
got  onlj  the  misérable  pittance  of  3  per 
cent  and  4  per  centi  There's  something 
rotten  in  ail  this.  It  is  unpatriotic  and 
traitorous  to  tolerate  such  glaring  injustice 
and  WTong.  What  would  70a  think  of  a 
man  on  the  battlefield  of  life  and  death, 
where  the  enemj  had  ail  the  gons,  and  he 
had  an  the  ammunition,  and  he  gave  over 
to  the  enemj  ail  his  ammunitionf  Would 
he  not  be  a  disreputable  traiter  and  a  red- 
handed  murderer,  deeerving  of  deathf  The 
illustration  is  strong,  but  it  appHes  to  the 
guilty  financial  wrongs  of  todaj,  as  between 
the  entrenehed  monej  powers  and  the  com- 
mon  people.  Anj  thinking,  decided  man, 
today,  who  f ails  to  aet  right  in  the  use  of 
his  money,  co-operatively — ^who  fails  to 
make  and  take  the  opportunity  of  controll- 
ing  his  money  for  his  own  profit,  instead 
of  toming  it  over  like  ignorant  slaves  to 
a  financial  elique,  is  a  eoward,  a  traiter  to 
his  own  and  his  country's  interest,  and  a 
simple  fool!  The  "order"  to  the  laboring 
man  from  ''Big  Business"  has  always  been, 
''Save  and  slave,"  so  that  we  may  invest 
and  rest 

It  is  time  to  think  and  act  for  ourselves, 
or  prépare  to  fight  in  the  future.  Which  is 
the  better  wayf  New  is  the  time  to  begin, 
to  stand  together,  to  act.  Opportunity  is  at 
hand.  We  shall  soon  know  what  to  do. 
Watch  for  the  word  to  "go  forward."  You 
may  hear  it  soon. 


Bxlef  Sketch  of  the  Bailroad  Oareer  of 
Brother  H.  B.  McWilllaoïB,  Diy.  139 

I  was  bom  at  Newburg,  West  Virginia, 
Mux;h  3d,  1853.  At  the  âge  of  sixteen  years 
I  ftarted  railroading  as  a  brakeman  on  the 
M  &  C.  R.  E.,  now  the  B.  &  O.  S,  W. 

In  1871  I  hired  out  as  fireman  on  the  B. 
à  O.,  was  pfomoted  in  1875  and  left  there  in 
1878  to  take  a  position  with  the  B.  N.  Y.  & 
P.  R.  B.  in  1879.  I  was  with  the  Long 
Island  railroad  in  1880,  went  to  the  B.  à 
O.  R.  B.  in  1881,  and  left  there  in  1889.  On 
August  1,  1897,  I  hired  with  the  H.  &  T. 
G.  and  remained  with  that  road  until  re- 
tired  from  active  service  April  20,  1922. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of 
my  old  friends. 

H.  B.  McWiLLUMS,  Div.  139, 
1519  State  St.,  Houston,  Tez. 


SolTing  Economie  ProblMns 

If  you  were  a  tailôr  and  made  dothes 
for  $10  and  sold  'em  to  Ikey,  who  retailed 
'em  to  me  for  $35,  if,  when  you  needed  a 
suit,  would  you  buy  the  suit  from  Ikey  or 
would  you  patronize  yourself? 

With  a  hard  winter  comin'  on  and  work 
scarce,  if  you  had  a  300-pound  shoat  in 
your  pen,  would  you  sell  him  for  7  cents  on 
the  hoof  and  then  pay  35  cents  per  pound 
for  your  spare  ribs  and  sausage  until  you 
raised  more  pigf  Or  would  you  eat  your 
own  hog  and  save  the  différence  f 

'*What's  the  answér,  Bof "  "Quit  your 
kiddin'." 

Welly  let's  see.  The  answer  is  so  simple 
that  a  long  argument,  like  Oil  City  coal, 
might  elinker  the  grates;  so  listen. 

If  you  would  make  your  own  pants  and 
eat  your  own  pig,  why  don't  you  bank  in 
TOUR  bank  and  share  in  its  eamingsf    Or 


would  you  rather  hâve  the  other  f éllow  get 
the  creamf  Lôsten,  Jack.  YOUR  bank 
pays  4  per  cent — ^the  other  fellow  pays  3. 

Your  bank  compounds  your  savings  every 
three  months — ^the  other  fellow  has  to  hâve 
SIX. 

YOUR  bank  pays  4  per  cent  from  day  of 
deposit  until  day  of  withdrawal,  unless  with- 
drawn  within  30  days.  The  other  fellow 
pays  you  nothing  if  you  withdraw  a  day 
under  six  months.    See  any  différence? 

You  share  in  the  eamings  of  your  bank 
in  addition  to  the  4  per  cent. 

The  other  fellow  keeps  your  share.  Niée 
for  him,  isn't  itf 

You  can  open  an  account  and  deposit  your 
savings  through  your  secretary-treasurer, 
just  as  easy  as  you  pay  him  your  dues,  or 
you  can  bsÂk  by  mail,  whichever  suite  you 
best  It  is  not  a  question  of  how  you  do  it, 
but  one  of  doing  it  and  doing  it  NOW.  As 
an  old  ''Oon''  of  mine  used  to  say,  ''Com- 
mence— hi-ball.  '  ' 

J.  H.  MolLVENNY,  S.-T.  Div.  565. 


Sixteen  Hènn  Too  Long 

Brother  F.  J.  Bailey  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
has  industriously  and  intelligently  and  per- 
sistently  championed  the  cause  of  reducing 
the  hours  of  service  period  of  train  em- 
ployées from  16  to  12  hours.  The  passenger 
men  do  not  complain  beoause  it  does  not  di- 
rectly  affect  them,  nor  are  the  yard  men  very 
much  concemed  for  the  same  reason,  but  the 
f  reight  men  in  road  work  are  f  requently  the 
victime  of  that  law  which  has  no  good  excuse 
for  existence. 

The  writer  has  just  read  a  long  report  of 
the  ''Safety  Agent"  of  a  certain  trunk  line 
railroad  in  which  there  is  assurance  given 
that  the  American  Railway  Association  is 
leaving  no  stone  untumed  to  promote  saf  ety 
of  railroad  employées,  but  the  fact  that  in 
the  face  of  ail  thèse  prétentions  the  railroad 
officiais  are  planning  with  schedules  and  ton- 
nage ratings  to  keep  train  crews  on  duty 
uniformly  as  near  16  hours  as  is  possible, 
and  trumping  up  f  ake  excuses  to  évade  the 
law  when  men  hâve  exceeded  the  limit,  the 
daims  of  that  *  *  Saf  ety  Agent  '  '  do  not  listen 
good.  If  the  railway  executives  desired  they 
could  lower  the  hours  of  service  limit  but 
they  hâve  no  such  intention,  and  the  em- 
ployées would  find  they  had  some  fight  on 
their  hands  if  they  made  any  effort  in  that 
direction  in  spite  of  ail  the  saf  ety  first  bluff- 
ing  of  the  railroads. 

In  view  of  this  does  the  safety  first  move- 
ment  not  look  a  bit  out  of  balance  or  even  a 
downright  fake  in  some  instances?  How  a 
Company  can  boast  of  its  human  regard  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  life  and  limb  of  its 
employées,  as  some  of  them  do  while  keeping 
crews  out  on  the  road  for  16  continuons 
hours  in  a  service  which  taxes  enginemen 
particularly  to  the  limit  of  their  endurance, 
is  beyond  understanding.  It  may  be  the  op- 
erating  officiais,  the  men  in  direct  contact 
with  the  employées,  who  see  the  pemicious 
effects  of  such  a  law,  are  not  in  f avor  of  it. 

We  are  willing  to  believe  as  much.  No 
sane  man  will  contend  that  men  weary,  both 
in  mind  and  body,  can  perform  their  duties 
with  a  normal  degree  of  safety  to  themselves 
or  others.  Statistics  of  accidents  in  indus- 
trial  plants  show  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  injuries  occur  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  working  day  of  only  8  hours,  and  this 


among  men  employed  within  dean,  well 
heated,  well  lighted  and  ventilated  shops,  se 
what  must  be  the  excess  proportion  of  em- 
ployées injured  in  train  service  working 
where  the  conditions  are  just  the  reverse, 
where  the  workmen  must  contend  with  every 
discomfort  of  weather,  and  who  complète 
each  trip  physically  and  mentally  exhausted 
to  a  degree  that  shop  workers  or  almost  any 
other  kind  hâve  no  conception  of  ? 

We  who  are  in  the  game  know  something 
of  the  dangers  that  lurk  near  the  train  of 
the  16-hour  crew.  The  fireman  who  is  indif- 
fèrent to  anything  but  keeping  up  steam; 
the  engineer  who  can  hardly  keep  his  eyes 
open;  the  flagman  who  becomes  too  weary  to 
go  out  the  proper  distance  to  protect  his 
train  or  has  the  care  to  bring  the  necessary 
equipment  when  he  does  go,  the'  befuddled 
brains  of  every  member  of  the  train  and  en- 
gine  crew  ail  invite  disaster,  and  it  eomes, 
only  too  often. 

But  even  if  the  margin  of  protection 
against  accident  was  not  narrowed  by  fa- 
tigue of  employées,  the  fact  that  it  endan- 
gers  their  health  should  be  enough  reason 
why  the  railroads  or  the  ref ormers,  or  the 
law-making  bodiee  should  change  the  law,  as 
the  long  trips  on  the  modem  engine  are 
wearing  the  very  heart  out  of  the  engine- 
men, so  much  so  that  the  number  of  engi- 
neers who  will  reach  the  70-year  limit  of 
service  will  be  decidedly  f ew  in  the  future, 
while  the  number  of  prématuré  physical 
wrecks  will  be  correspondingly  greater. 

But  this  reform  will  not  conte  as  a*  resnlt 
of  a  désire  on  the  part  of  the  employées,  as 
ail  their  efforts  are  ooncentrated  on  securing 
a  living  wage  and  they  are  patiently  sub- 
mitting  to  any  conditions  to  secure  that.  It 
must  come  through  the  efforts  of  those  who 
make  the  laws  or  who  control  their  making. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  such  change  will 
come  about  as  a  humane  measure.  Anyone 
long  in  the  service  is  convinced  of  that,  but 
we  are  in  hopes  that  in  their  work  of  making 
railroads  saf er  for  the  workmen,  as  an  éco- 
nomie measure,  will  lead  them  to  see  that  the 
best  and  longest  stride  to  that  end  would 
be,  to  do  as  Brother  F.  J.  Bailey  says,  re- 
duce the  hours  of  service  limit  from  16  to  12 
hours. 

The  writer  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  conscientious  work  being  done 
by  members  of  safety  conmiittees  hère  and 
there,  if  only  by  keeping  the  many  dangers 
of  the  railroad  before  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
ployées, for  that  alone  has  a  good  effect,  but 
so  long  as  men  are  compelled  to  work  to  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  such  as  no  man  would 
think  of  working  a  horse  or  an  ox,  there  is 
room  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the  rail- 
roads in  their  prof  essed  and  much  advertised 
désire  to  make  railroading  safer  for  either 
the  employée  or  the  traveling  public. 

Ç.  M.  Scott,  gênerai  manager  of  the  Ari- 
zona Eastem,  with  headquarters  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  has  been  elected  vice  président  and 
gênerai  manager  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters. 


While  his  train  was  traveling  at  25 
miles  an  hour,  a  locomotive  fireman  on 
Staten  Island,  New  York,  jumped  from  the 
engine  into  a  creek  and  pulled  out  a 
schoolboy,  who  had  been  struck  by  the 
engine  and  thrown  into  15  feet  of  water. 
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Bro.  Myer  Hnrley  and  Wife  Plan  Well 
Eamed  Vacation 
Brother  Myer  Hurley,  Vice  Président 
Hurley  Machine  Company,  and  for  many 
years  prominently  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Brotherhood  as  Chairman  of 
the  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  (Santa  Fe  proper),  and 
formerly  one  of  the  five  Trustées  of  the 
L.  E.  M.  L.  &  A.  I.  A.,  has  decided  that 
he  has  worked  long  enough  without  a  va- 
cation, 80  on  July  4th  he  and  the  good 
wife  will  sail  on  the  Aquitania  for  a  trip 


Bro.  Myer  Hurley,  Div.  806,  and  wife. 

through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Ger- 
many,  Belgium,  Holland,  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Brother  Myer  Hurley  is  perhaps  as  well 
known  to  the  membership  as  any  man  in 
the  organization.  Those  who  know  him 
best  know  his  happy  faeulty  for  getting 
ail  the  joy  possible  out  of  life,  and  when 
on  this,  his  first  real  and  well-earned  va- 
cation, he  starts  out  with  the  expressed 
détermination  *  *  to  hâve  a  good  time,  '  '  you 
can  rest  assured  that  both  he  and  Mrs. 
Hurley  will  enjoy  every  minute  of  the 
trip. 

The  membership  unités  in  wishing  them 
an  enjoyable  voyage  and  a  safe  return  to 
their  home  and  friends. 

Ass't  Editor. 


Three    Betiilng    Membera    of    Langlade 

Division  No.  636  Honored  by  Banquet 
and  Entertainment 

On  May  14th  Division  536,  assisted  by 
the  ladies  of  the  G.  I.  A.,  banqueted  and 
entertained  Brothers  George  Watson,  M. 
F.  Crowe  and  H.  Darton,  who  had  been 
pensioned  recently  by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  B. 
B.  at  the  âge  of  70. 

The  banquet  was  prepared  and  served 
by  the  Ladies'  Anxiliary  in  a  hall  beauti- 
fully  and  appropriately  decorated  for  the 
occasion. 

The  entertainment  followed,  which  con- 
sisted  of  both  instrumental  and  vocal^ sé- 
lections by  some  of  the  children  of  the 
members.  One  of  the  best  iiumbers  was 
the  music  furnished  by  an  excellent  or- 
chestra composed  of  Brother  Gibbons' 
family. 

Our  General  Chairman,  Brother  John 
McGuire,  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.,  who  is 
a  member  of  Division  536,  was  with  us  and 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  ad- 
dress.     Brother    McGuire    also    presented 


the  badges  given  by  Division  536  to  the 
retiring  members. 

Very  interesting  talks  were  given  by 
différent  members  of  the  division  and  also 
by  the  invited  gnests,  which  consisted  of 
some  of  the  local  officiais,  Superintendent  * 
Leppla,  Road  Foreman  of  Engines  Brother 
M.  P.  O'Donnell  and  Assistant  Master  Me- 
chanic  W.  H.  Halaey. 

Original  and  humorous  recitations  and 
repartee  were  given  by  Brothers  W.  Thay- 
er,  J.  Golden  and  J.  Poss. 

Much  crédit  for  the  success  of  the  af- 
fair  was  due  to  Brother  C.  Tillett  and  the 
Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

A.  J.  Beqin,  Div.  536. 


Chicago,  June  10,  1922. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers' Union  Meeting  Association  of  Chi- 
cago held  their  regular  meeting  in  Hall 
No.  412,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111.,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  30th. 

Chairman  Brother  Otto  Baumer  called 
the  meeting  to  order  promptly  at  2:00  p. 
m.  Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Brother  Stetler,  Division  253. 

First  order  of  business  taken  up  was 
the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
held  on  March  6,  1922,  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  Union  Meetings,  and  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Board. 

Minutes  were  approved  as  read. 

Brother  Baumer  invited  the  following 
members  to  take  a  seat  on  the  platform: 
Brother  Daugherty,  A.  G.  C.  E.;  Brother 
Clark,  Vice  Chairman  Union  Meeting,  and 
Brothers  Christenson  and  Carter,  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Brother  R.  H.  Harrington,  General 
Chairman  New  York  Central,  Illinois  Di- 
vision, announced  that  Mr.  Marco,  Cash- 
ier  and  Manager  of  the  People's  State 
Bank  of  Hammond,  Lid.,  and  Dr.  Melton, 
Vice  Président,  were  in  waiting,  and  sug- 
gested  that  they  be  admitted  to  our  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Marco  was  introduced  and  gave  us 
a  very  instructive  talk  on  banking,  also 
told  us  of  the  progress  of  the  Hammond 
Bank. 

Dr.  Melton  also  gave  us  a  very  interest- 
ing talk  and  told  a  good  story  of  his  days 
of  railroading. 

Brother  Bain,  member  of  Division  394, 
gave  a  very  interesting  talk  for  the  good 
of  the  order. 

Next  speaker  was  Brother  Christenson 
and  he  gave  a  talk  on  coopération  and 
made  some  very  instructive  remarks. 

Then  came  Bob  Harrington.  We  ail 
know  Bob  because  he  is  one  of  our  work- 
ers.  Bob  told  us  how  the  Hammond  Bank 
was  going  along  at  full  speed,  and  then 
he  told  us  ail  about  the  Brotherhood  In- 
surance Savings  System. 

The  last  speaker,  who  needed  no  intro- 
duction, was  Brother  Daugherty,  A.  G.  C. 
E.,  and  he  spoke  on  the  power  of  organ- 
ization and  drove  home  some  good  logic; 
in  fact,  he  made  us  ail  sit  up  and  realize 
that  we,  as  members,  had  a  work  to  do, 
and  it  was  time  we  got  busy  and  not  ex- 
pect  ** George"  to  do  it. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to 
ail  the  speakers  and  a  warm  invitation 
was  extended  for  them  to  corne  again. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Union  Meeting 
Association  will  be  held  at  Highland  Park 
Railroad  Men's  Home,  Sunday,  July  BOth, 
and  will  be  a  Visitation  day.  Ail  mem- 
bers and  their  familles  are  invited  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  bring  their  lunches 
with  them  and  we  will  ail  eat  in  the  beau- 
tiful  grove  that  surrounds  the  home.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  get  out  postera 
to  be  posted  at  ail  terminais  in  the  Chi- 
cago district.  The  home  can  be  reached 
by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  or  the  Milwaukee 
Electric. 

Brother  O'Keefe,  Manager  of  the  home, 
has  extended  us  a  very  warm  invitation 
to  come  and  spend  the  day.  If  we  were 
inmates  of  the  home  would  we  like  the 
boys  to  come  out  and  say  hello?  Don't 
forget  that  ail  members  and  their  fam- 
ilies  are  invited  to  help  make  July  SOth 
a  real  Visitation  day. 

Yours  f  raternally, 

Frank  Warne, 
Secretary  Union  Meeting. 


Fifth  Sunday  Meeting  in  Boffalo  With 
Tilp  to  Niagara 

Ail  members  of  B.  of  L.  E.  on  Pennsyl- 
vania  Lines  East  are  invited  and  urged  to 
be  présent  at  the  next  Fifth  Sunday  Meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  30th. 

The  delegates  will  be  treated  to  an  ex- 
tensive  program  carefully  prepared  by  the 
committee,  and  entertained  on  Monday, 
July  31st,  by  a  trip  to  Niagara  Falls  on 
a  spécial  train  by  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  It  is  ex- 
pected  that  one  or  more  Grand  Lodge  offi- 
cers  will  attend,  and  several  prominent 
speakers  hâve  been  secured  for  a  public 
réception. 

Scratch  the  date  down  on  the  inside  of 
your  hat,  and  be  with  the  boys  in  Buffalo 
on  July  30th. 


Mémorial  Service  Held  by  Division  86 

The  annual  mémorial  service  for  de- 
parted  brothers  of  Division  86,  Moberly, 
Mo.,  was  held  at  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  that  city  on  Sunday  evening, 
June  llth,  Rev.  R.  F.  Morgan  delivering 
the  address  and  Brother  William  Bro^m- 
ing  the  response. 

The  speakers  took  occasion  to  set  before 
the  public  not  only  the  high  ideals  of  the 
Brotherhood,  but  also  its  history,  achieve- 
ments,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  cou 
ducted. 

Brother  Browning 's  tribute  to   the   de- 

parted  brothers  who  hâve  helped  to  build 

up  our  great  organization  concluded  with 

an  appeal  to  the  living  to  consecrate  them- 

selves  more  unselfishly  to  its  high  ideals 

and  purposes.     Especially  he   urged   them 

to  be  brothers  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 

for 

"It  Isn't  the  thingrs  you  do,  Brothers, 
It's  the  things  you  leave  undone 
That  giyes  a  bit  of  a  heartache 
At  the  settiner  of   the  sun." 


Man 's  bounden  duty  is  every  where  and 
in  ail  things  to  forward  the  progress  of 
humanity.  The  suprême  virtue  is  sacri- 
fice— to  think,  work,  fight,  suffer,  where 
our  lot  lies,  not  for  ourselves  but  others, 
for  the  victory  of  good  over  evil. — Maz- 
zini. 
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ICinates  of  the  Flfth  Sunday  Union  Meet- 
ing Pennsylvania  Lines  East  Held  at 
Simbary,     Pa.,     in     the     Strand 
Théâtre,  April  30,   1911   and 
May  1,  1922 

The  regular  Fifth  Sunday  Meeting  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Divisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Ldnes  East,  opened  in  due  form  at 
9:35  A.  M.  Brother  Krohn,  Division  250, 
presiding.  A  chairman  for  the  meeting 
was  elected  at  this  time.  Brother  Bodgers, 
Division  345,  being  duly  elected  as  the 
regular  chairman  took  charge  after  being 
introduced  to  the  body  by  Brother  Krohn. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Officiai 
General  Secretary,  Brother  E.  A.  Mc- 
Connell,  who  met  with  a  serious  injury 
while  at  work  some  time  ago,  and  not  yet 
able  to  attend  to  the  rigorous  duties  re- 
quired  of  him,  Brother  Roy  P.  Loughry, 
Division  772,  was  duly  elected  General 
Secretary  Pro  Tem. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer 
by  the  Chaplin  of  Division  250,  Brother  Mc- 
Collum,  aftef  which  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  Fifth  Sunday  Meeting,  held  ajt 
Pittsburgh,  January  29,  1922,  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  and  approved  as  read. 
There  being  no  communications  or  prop- 
ositions and  no  unfinished  business,  new 
business  was  postponed. 

Brother  J.  F.  Welch,  representing  the 
Grand  Office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  addressed  the  meeting 
at  this  time,  and  surely  handed  out  to  the 
body  a  lesson  on  organization,  co*operation 
and  how  to  steer  clear  of  influences  out- 
side  of  our  own  organization.  This  ad- 
dress  was  a  wonderful  révélation  of  the 
progressive  standard  set  forth  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Brother  Welch  also  brought  forth  the  at- 
titude of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  regards  to 
the  Brotherhood  Belief  and  Compensation 
Fund,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  ex- 
plained  why  it  should  be  dropped  at  once 
by  ail  B.  of  L.  E.  members. 

Brother  Krohn,  Division  250,  at  this 
time  explained  the  différent  arrangements 
for  the  amusement  of  the  visiting  brothers 
and  sisters,  while  in  Sunbury,  and  was  wild- 
ly  applauded. 

Brother  Wm.  Parks,  Gênerai  Chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  East,  was  the 
next  speaker,  and  gave  a  most  interesting 
address  on  gênerai  conditions  confronting 
the  B.  L.  E.,  at  the  présent  time. 

The  afternoon  public  meeting  opened  at 
2:15  P.  M.,  with  an  at  tendance  of  some 
1,200  people,  Brother  Krohn,  Division  250, 
aeting  as  chairman  of  this  session.  Brother 
Krohn  explained  the  object  of  the  Fifth 
Sunday  Meetings  to  the  audience. 

One  verse  of  **My  Faith  Looks  Up  To 
Thee,  '  *  and  one  verse  of  '  ^  America  *  *,  were 
sung  by  the  body.  The  meeting  was  then 
led  in  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Erisman,  First 
U.  E.  Church,  Sunbury. 

Capt.  W.  E.  Drumheller,  the  Mayor  of 
Sunbury,  gave  an  address  of  welcome  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  presented  the  key  of  the  city  to  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  for  the  use 
of  the  visiting  members  and  wives  during 
their  sojourn  in  the  city  of  Sunbury. 

The  *  '  Harmony  Four  '  ',  composed  of  Wm. 


F.  Bay,  first  ténor,  I.  Barton  Scott,  second 
ténor,  Cameron  B.  Scott,  Jr.,  first  basse, 
Fred  G.  Fleming,  second  baaso,  rendered 
two  sélections  at  this  time.  The  numbers 
îvere:  **When  l'm  Gone  You'll  Soon  For- 
get  Me,  '  *  and  '  '  There  's  a  Vacant  Chair  At 
Home  Sweet  Home." 

Next  on  the  program  was  a  recitation  by 
Miss  Waltz,  a  daughter  of  Brother  Waltz, 
Division  250,  which  was  well  received  by 
the  audience. 

An  address,  given  by  Brother  Boand, 
Chairman  of  the  Législative  Board  for  the 
B.  of  E.  T.,  was  quite  a  révélation  on  how 
state  politics  were  handled  at  the  capital. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  day  was  William 
J.  Burke,  who  after  being  introduced, 
had  to  await  the  pleasure  of  the  audience 
before  being  allowed  to  proceed  with  his 
address.  If  a  démonstration  such  as  *  '  Uncle 
Bill"  Burke  received  at  this  time,  is  a 
criterion  of  success,  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
going  to  hâve  a  représentative  of  the 
masses,  after  the  next  élection,  in  the . 
form  of  a  new  United  States  Senator. 
If  the  homage  paid  him  after  his  address, 
is  a  forerunner  of  success  attained,  Wil- 
liam J.  Burke 's  stay  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  be  food  for  thought,  for  some  of  our 
future  pOliticians.  Burke 's  address  was  a 
classic  within  itself. 

Sister  Heinerwald,  Grand  Vice  Président 
of  the  Grand  International  Auxiliary  to 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
gave  a  great  talk  on  the  govemment  of  the 

G.  I.  A.,  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund 
and  the  good  it  was  doing,  the  Widow's 
Pension  Plan  and  its  advantages  to  the 
wives  of  Pension  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E. 

A  sélection  by  the  Harmony  Four  quar- 
tette was  given  at  this  time.  **Silver 
Threads  Among  the  Gold",  and  **When 
the  Sheep  Are  in  the  Fold",  both  were 
well  received  by  the  audience. 

The  next  speaker,  Ex-Judge  H.  W. 
.  Cummings  of  Sunbury,  spoke  along  labor 
Unes  and  the  summit  labor 's  vote  would 
reach  if  they  would  unité.  Cummings  who 
is  a  candidate  for  élection  to  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  outlined  his  principles 
and  attitude  toward  labor,  which  were 
favorable. 

Brother  Patterson,  of  the  Brotherhood 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  addressed  the  meeting  on  co-opera- 
tion  and  explained  the  advantages  of  the 
Company  he  represents  to  the  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E. 

Brother  J.  F.  Welch,  representing  the 
Grand  Office  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  with  the  Grand  Officers.  It  seems 
they  hâve  nicknamed  Brother  Welch,  the 
**Georgia  Cracker",  and  if  this  is  the 
kind  of  **Pep"  that  issues  from  the  state 
of  Georgia,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  if  our  Grand 
Chief  would  produce  more  of  thèse  *  '  Crack- 
ers" such  as  Brother  Welch.  Grand  Chief 
Stone  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
a  représentative  of  such  meritorious 
ability. 

The  quartette  rendered  *'  A  Perfect 
Day  '  ',  and  an  imitation  of  a  steam  calliope, 
which  brought  down  the  house. 


Brother  Parks,  General  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  East,  gave  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  affairs  of  importance  to  B. 
of  L.  E.  members  at  this  time,  and  is  to 
be  commended  on  the  direct  and  explicit 
way  that  he  addressed  the  meeting. 

Bev.  Erisman,  First  U.  E.  Church,  Sun- 
bury, gave  a  few  minutes  to  remarks,  on 
how  thankful  the  public  should  be  to  the 
engineer  who  drives  through  ail  kinds  of 
weather  and  conditions,  regardless  of 
comfort,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  of 
delivering  passengers  safely  to  their  des- 
tination. 

In  closing,  one  verse  of  **God  Be  With 
You  Until  We  Meet  Again,  '  '  was  sung,  and 
Bev.  Erisman  offered  the  Bénédiction. 

Evening  session  opened  at  7:30  P.  M., 
Brother  Bodgers,  345,  presiding  as  chair- 
man. Prayer  by  Brother  Buck,  Division 
250.  At  this  time  the  sélection  of  a  city 
in  which  the  next  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
came  up.  A  motion  was  made  by  Brother 
Loughry,  Division  772,  and  seconded  by 
Brother  Luther,  Division  310,  that  nomi- 
nations for  the  next  Fifth  Sunday  meeting 
be  thrown  open  and  invitations  accepted 
from  cities  in  which  the  next  Fifth  Sun- 
day meeting  was  to  be  held.  Motion  car- 
ried.  The  chairman  called  for  nominations. 
Brother  Keifer,  Division  659,  nominated 
Buffalo,  New  York.  There  being  no  other 
nominations,  same  were  closed,  and  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  was  declared  elected  by 
the  chairman  as  the  place  of  meeting,  July 
30,  1922. 

Brother  Wm.  Park,  General  Chairman 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  East,  spoke  at  length 
on  the  Chicago  Conférence,  and  on  local 
work  on  the  Lines  East.  He  delivered 
some  good  advice  on  the  handling  of  local 
committee  work  and  other  Brotherhood 
affairs. 

Brother  C.  M.  Paul,  Division  434,  Légis- 
lative Board  Bepresentative  for  the  D. 
L.  &  W.  was  the  next  speaker,  and  gave  a 
good  address  on  the  political  question  con- 
fronting us  at  the  présent  time.  He  out- 
lined plans  for  bettering  our  conditions 
through  the  ballot  box.  Also,  on  how  they 
banded  together  in  New  York  State,  es- 
pecially  around  the  Central  Northern 
part  of  the  state,  and  defeated  politicians 
who  were  opposed  to  labor. 

Brother  Ferron,  Division  325,  spoke  on 
the  labor  question  in  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  gave  some  interesting  data 
with  regard  to  labor  's  neglect  of  its  politi- 
cal power,  pleading  with  them  to  wake  up 
and  exercise  that  power. 

Brother  McHenry  was  called  on  at  this 
time  and  gave  a  splendid  talk  on  Brother- 
hood affairs. 

Brother  Axe,  Division,  51,  gave  a  rousing 
talk  on  co-operation  of  the  rail  crafts,  per- 
taining  to  political  affairs  in  and  near 
Philadelphia. 

An  open  talkfest  was  held  at  this  time 
and  the  response  from  ail  who  took  part 
was  of  interest,  and  of  an  uplifting 
nature. 

Meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  regu- 
lar Fifth  Sunday  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1922. 

Boy  p.  Loughry,  Gen  Sec.  Pro  Tem. 
Edw.  Steoh,  District  Sec 
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Bntertalnment    Program    in    Ctonnectlon 

With  tha  Fifth  Snnday  Union  Meet- 
ing ai   Snnlmiy,   Pa.,   Aprll  30 
and  May  1,  1922 

The  entertainment  program  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  B.  of  L.  E.,  Division  250,  and 
sub-division  42,  G.  I.  A.,  to  B.  L.  E.,  can- 
not  be  done  justice  by  the  writer,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  numerons  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  entertainment  was  jnst  one 
continuons  round  of  pleasure,  and  my 
feeble  efforts  at  description  would  be  mé- 
diocre at  the  best.  The  members  who  were 
not  présent  surely  missed  the  time  of  their 
lives. 

On  Satnrday  evening,  a  get-together-and- 
get-acquainted  meeting  was  held  at  the 
P.  H.  C.  Hall,  and  an  overflow  crowd  was 
the  resuit.  It  was  a  big  success  as  it 
seemed  that  everyone  knew  each  other  for 
years  before,  ten  minutes  after  the  fun 
began.  Brother  Erohn,  Division  250,  and 
Sister  Fairchild,  Sub-division  42,  G.  I.  A., 
were  in  charge,  and  provided  a  fine  pro- 
gram for  the  entertainment  of  their  guests. 
The  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Brothers 
Erohn,  Div.  250,  J.  F.  Welch,  from  the 
Grand  Office,  Wilson,  Division  90,  Mr. 
Hickman  and  Bro.  Thos.  Patterson  from 
the  Brotherhood  Watch  and  Jewelry  Com- 
pany, Oleveland,  Ohio,  Sister  Fairchild, 
Sub-division  42,  G.  I.  A.  The  speaking 
with  vocal  solo^  and  instrumental  music 
between  times,  made  an  idéal  program. 

The  resuit  was  one  big  happy  family  and 
a  very  pleasant  evening  for  ail. 

On  Sunday,  while  the  B.  of  L.  E.  were 
in  session  the  visiting  ladies  accompanied 
the  ladies  of  Sub-division  42,  G.  I.  A.  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sunbury, 
for  the  moming  services,  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  Podd.  On  Sunday  aftemoon,  the 
ladies  attended  the  public  meeting  at  the 
Strand  Théâtre,  and  Sunday  evening  the 
ladies  attended  services  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  in  a  body,  and  joined  in  an  old 
fashioned  song  service,  which  was  very 
.  pleasing  to  ail. 

On  Monday  aftemoon  at  1:30  P.  M., 
an  automobile  tour  was  the  order  of  enter- 
tainment. A  wonderful  trip  of  fifty-four 
miles,  up  and  down  the  Buffalo  and  Sus- 
quehanna  Valleys  was  taken,  and  will  long 
be  remembered  by  aU.  The  Brothers  who 
drove  the  machines  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  varions  points  of  inter- 
est  along  the  route,  and  the  information 
fumished  by  the  Brothers  on  thèse  dif- 
férent points  of  interest  without  doubt, 
took  years  to  acquire. 

For  instance,  Brother  *  '  Bill  '  '  Hawk,  pilot- 
ing  the  writer's  car  pointed  ont  the  best 
logs  and  stumps  to  stand  on  to  make  the 
best  catch  of  fish.  Brother  ''Bill*'  must 
be  some  fisherman  as  he  even  knows  the 
spots  along  the  river  that  fish  cannot  be 
caught.  ''Bill"  promised  to  take  us  ail 
fishing  if  we  would  only  come  up,  the 
whole  Fifth  Sunday  meeting;  nothing 
stingy  about  *'Bill"  Hawk.  So  you  can 
readily  understand  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation handed  ont  on  this  auto  trip,  was 
a  detailed  ezplanation  on  ail  the  points 
of  historié  note,  and  of  the  varions  points 
of  interest  along  the  route.  The  ride 
terminated  at  the  starting  point,  the  City 


Hôtel,  in  time,  to  dean  up,  for  the  ban- 
quet at  the  City  Armory. 

At  6:00  P.  M.,  a  banquet  was  served  at 
the  City  Armory  which  was  beyond  de- 
scription. Five  hundred  members  and 
guests  were  served,  and  a  striking  incident 
was,  that  from  the  time  the  people  were 
seated,  in  twelve  minutes  everyone  was 
served. 

Just  before  leaving  the  tables.  Boy  P. 
Loughry,  was  conducted  to  the  rostrum 
and  introduced  to  the  assemblage  by  the 
Chief  Engineer,  Brother  McCollnm,  Divi- 
sion 250.  He  made  a  few  remarks  on  the 
courtesy  extended  by  Division  250,  and 
Sub-division  42,  G.  I.  A.,  and  presented 
the  following  resolution. 
.Besolved,  That  we,  the  guests  of  Divi- 
sion 250,  and  Sub-division  42,  G.  L  A., 
wish  to  extend  our  sincère  thanks  and 
appréciation  to  the  members  thereof,  for 
the  manner  in  which  we  hâve  been  received 
and  treated  as  guests  while  attending  the 
Fifth  Sunday  meeting. 

The  resolution  unanimously  adopted  as 
read. 

After  the  banquet,  the  tables,  linen  and 
china  mysteriously  disappeared  and  *  *  Doc  '  ' 
Getkins  Jazz  Orchestra  appeared  as  if 
by  magie  and  the  Grand  Bail  was  on.  After 
a  few  sélections,  the  music  was  stopped 
and  a  présentation  of  the  badge  of  honor 
in  form  of  a  ring  was  bestowed  upon  four 
retired  brothers  of  Division  250  by  the 
members  of  that  Division,  Brothers  Ber- 
low,  Buck,  Jones  and  Brumbaugh,  Brother 
J.  F.  Welch  making  the  présentation 
speech.  Those  who  spoke  at  this  ceremony 
were  Mrs.  Heinerwald,  G.  V.  P.,  to  the  G. 
I.  A.,  H.  H.  Bussell,  Superintendent  P.  B. 
B.,  Norman  Suhrie,  Boad  Foreman  of  En- 
gines,  Williamsport,  Division  P.  B.  B. 
After  this,  the  bail  was  in  fuU  swing  and 
everyone  enjoyed  the  old  fashioned  as 
well  as  the  modem  dan  ces  to  their  heart's 
content.  Just  before  the  orchestra  started 
**Home  Sweet  Home"  a  contest  was  en- 
gaged  in  by  the  men  and  ladies  by  putting 
on  a  drill  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows 
and  Orphans  Fund,  there  being  $75.00  col- 
lected  from  same;  of  course  the  ladies  won, 
but  some  of  the  Brothers  are  wondering 
yet  how  it  was  done,  as  they  thought  they 
had  been  drilled  at  home  well  enough  to 
take  first  prize  at  any  contest  when  en- 
tered  against  the  ladies. 

The  Brothers  and  Sisters  who  were  ab- 
sent from  this  meeting  missed  the  time 
of  their  lives. 

SUNBUBY,  WE  TAKE  OFF  OUB  HATS 
TO  YOU. 

Boy  p.  Loughby, 
Gen.  Sec  Pro  Tem. 


DlTiiioiii  132,  G29  and  661  Hold  Fonrtli 
Ulnlon  Meeting 
On  April  26,  B.  of  L.  E.  Divisions  132, 
529  and  661,  held  their  Fourth  Union 
Meeting  and  banquet,  which  was  very  de- 
lightf ni  and  a  great  success.  We  had  many 
visiting  Brothers  from  other  Divisions, 
together  with  our  good  old  Assistant 
Grand  Chief,  Ash  Kennedy,  who  we  ail 
honor  and  respect,  and  we  only  hope  he 
will  be  spared  a  good  long  while  so  as  to 
be  able  to  attend  more  of  our  meetings. 


We  also  had  Brother  C.  Lawrence,  Bailway 
Commissioner,  who  never  fails  to  be  on 
hand  when  his  Division  132  holds  their  an- 
nual  affaire,  and  he  gave  us  some  inter- 
esting  news  which  was  appreciated  by  ail. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  was  elected 
Chief  of  Division  132,  Brother  Wolliver 
and  Brother  A.  Kennedy,  also  took  charge 
of  Divisions  529  and  661,  and  we  were 
ashamed  to  admit  that  we  did  not  know 
each  other.  However,  we  soon  got  ae- 
quainted  and  started  visiting  each  others 
Division,  got  our  members  doing  the  same 
and  then  we  proposed  a  Union  Meeting 
of  the  three  Divisions  foUowed  by  a  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  G.  L  A.,  and  retired 
members,  which  was  a  grand  snccess.  Our 
good  old  Brothers  who  stood  by  the  B.  Li. 
E.  in  times  when  they  could  hardly  say 
that  their  job  was  their  own,  and  who  hâve 
made  the  Brotherhood  what  it  is  todaj, 
were  pensioned  from  time  to  time  and  al- 
most  forgotten,  but  we  got  them  ail  to- 
gether, fifteen  in  ail,  and  fittingly  remem- 
bered them  at  our  first  banquet  by  pre- 
senting  each  one  of  them  with  a  gold 
headed  cane.  It  was  a  grand  sight  to  aee 
how  cheered  they  were  to  find  they  had 
not  been  forgotten. 

We  hâve  carried  this  plan  ont  each  year. 
The  next  year  we  got  our  Past  CHiiefs 
together,  honoring  each  with  a  beantifnl 
Past  Chief 's  pin,  which  they  appreciated 
very  much. 

We  then  hunted  up  the  records  of  car 
old  members  and  found  that  some  of  them 
were  entitled  to  their  Honorary  badge,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  our  Grand  Chief, 
W.  S.  Stone,  and  Brother  W.  B.  Prenter, 
we  were  able  to  procure  for  them  the 
badges  which  they  prize  very  much. 
Brother  Donald  Miller  of  Division  529  was 
the  first.  Brothers  W.  Kells,  S.  Whitwan, 
H.  Biley,  A.  MacBain  and  T.  Duffey  of 
Division  132  followed  in  line,  so  we  hâve 
taken  care  of  ail  our  good  old  vétérans, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  they  look  forward 
to  our  annual  affairs.  They  seldom  miss 
a  Division  meeting.  May  God  be  with 
them  and  take  care  of  them  in  their  old 
days.  Our  Brothers  can  now  go  down 
the  Street  and  when  they  meet  they  ail 
know  one  another.  We  hâve  accomplished 
what  we  started  ont  to  do,  that  is  to 
bring  the  members  of  the  Divisions  doser 
to  one  another,  and  we  feel  prend  of  the 
f  act  that  we  hâve  made  a  success  of  same. 

Brother  C.  Willkie,  the  new  Chief  of  Di- 
vision 661  has  fallen  right  in  line. 

I  expect  to  get  the  photos  of  our  Hon- 
orary members  for  Ths  Journal,  for  no 
doubt  many  members  throughout  the 
country  know  them, 

J.  A.  Jaqos,  c.  e.  132. 


A  Sllght  ICistake 

Hubby — Say,  I  just  saw  Mac  and  his  bride 
buzz  by  in  their  new  roadster. 

Wife— What  did  she  look  likef 

Hubby — ^Looks  pretty  f  ast  Has  a  long 
dim  body,  two  bine  streamers  flying  from 
her  hood,  her  muflier  was  wide  open,  and 
she  was  smoking. 

Y^e— My  heavensi    His  bride! 

Hubby — ^No.    The  roadster. 
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Brothar  James  Lock  of  DiTision  46 
Setlred 

Brother  Lock  was  bom  in  Albany,  New 
Tork,  April  17,  1852.  At  the  âge  of 
twenty  he  entered  the  service  of  the  New 
York  Central  Bailroad  as  fireman  on  the 
Mohawk  Division  and  on  February  10, 
1879,  he  was  promoted  to  the  right  hand 
side,  and  has  proven  a  success  in  his  call- 
ing,  ranning  in  the  freight  service  until 
1892,  then  going  to  passenger  service,  pull- 
ing  ail  trains  f rom  accommodation  to  fast 


Bro.  James  Lock,  Div.   46. 

ones,  and  for  the  past  three  years  was  as- 
signed  to  the  World 's  Famous  Empire 
State  Express  from  Albany,  New  York, 
to  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  return  every 
other  day. 

On  April  29th,  he  made  his  final  trip, 
after  a  service  with  the  N.  Y.  C.  B.  B. 
of  nearly  fifty-one  years,  during  which 
time  he  never  had  an  accident  and  has 
reached  an  âge  of  •  three  score  and  ten, 
the  âge  of  retirement. 

In  récognition  of  his  many  years  of  serv- 
ice of  the  Company  and  long  time  associa- 
tion with  his  fellow  workers,  they  déco- 
rated  his  engine  <'3307"  with  flags,  bunt- 
ing  and  flowers,  and  she  was  a  beautiful 
sight  as  he  took  her  ont  on  his  final  trip. 
Many  of  the  railroad  officiais  and  brother 
engineers  and  families,  also  friends,  were 
at  the  dépôt  to  give  him  the  glad  hand  and 
beat  wishes  for  a  successfnl  trip  and  a 
safe  return,  both  of  which  were  gratified. 

A  réception  of  this  kind  usually  prevails 
on  the  N.  Y.  C.  B.  B.,  when  one  of  the 
old  '*Vets"  retire,  and,  brothers,  it  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  his  services 
with  the  Company  and  his  associations  with 
bis  officiais  has  been  appreciated.  On  his 
arrivai  at  Utica,  which  is  the  only  stop 
in  the  150  mile  run,  he  was  met  bv  manv 


friends  and  brothers  and  presented  with  a 
large  box  of  flowers.  He  received  the  same 
welcome  at  the  terminal  at  Syracuse. 

Brother  Lock  has  been  a  long  time  mem- 
ber  of  Division  46  and  wears  the  badge  of 
Honorary  Membership.  He  was  Chief 
Engineer  for  six  years,  also  represented 
us  at  the  Grand  International  convention 
at  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Brother  Lock  is  small  of  figure  and  light 
in  weight,  but,  brothers,  he  maintained  his 
réputation  as  ''strong  arm  Jimmie",  and 
could  put  'em  in  on  schedule  time  to  the 
last. 

We  ail  hope  he  will  stick  around  for 
many  years  to  come  and  enjoy  his  well 
earned  vacation  and  the  companionship 
of  his  many  friends. 

E.  A.  MoNTAGUE,  Sec.  of  Ins.  Div.  46. 


BrotliAr  J.  J.  Thomas,  Blviaion  180,  Pre- 
sented With  Hènorary  Badge 

Brother  M.  J.  Coleman,  Chief  of  Divi- 
sion 180,  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
Brother  J.  J.  Thomas  with  the  Honorary 
Badge  Sunday,  May  7th. 

Brother  Thomas  was  initiated  into  Divi- 
sion 180,  March  12,  1882,  and  is  still  a 
loyal  and  faithful  member,  and  in  actual 


Bro.  J.  J.  Thomas,  Div.  180. 

service,  running  between  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota and  Watértown,  South  Dakota,  a  237- 
mile  run. 

Brother  Thomas  was  bom  January  1, 
1858,  at  Savage,  Minnesota,  and  in  his 
seheol  days^  many  o^  his  playmstes  were 
Indians. 

Brother  Thomas  began  his  railroad  career 
on  the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Bailroad 
in  1874,  wiping  engines;  began  firing  in 
1875  and  was  promoted  to  engineer  in  1878. 

The  members  of  Division  180  ail  join 
in  wishing  Brother  Thomas  many  more 
years  of  health  and  happiness. 

.T.  JL  TxTKU,  Saa.  Div.  180. 


Brother  John  BerqTiist  and  Wlfe  Honored 
Brother  and  Mrs.  John  Berquist  of  Buck- 
lin,  Missouri,  visited  their  old  home  in 
Texas  during  the  latter  part  of  last  month, 
and  while  they  were  hère  Division  187, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and 
the  Ladies  Auxiliary  honored  them, 
Brother  Berquist  receiving  the  gold  badge 
of  honor  which  the  B.  of  L.  E.  présents  to 
ail  its  members  who  hâve  held  continuons 
membership  for  the  term  of  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Berquist  was  presented  a  souvenir 
spoon  of  silver  and  of  beautiful  design, 
by  Mrs.  J.  P.  Carpenter,  président  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  in  a  complimentary  man- 
ner  of  the  récipient,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  local  G.  I.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Berquist  was 


Bro.  John  Berquist,  Div.  187. 

so  overcome  she  merely  expressed  her 
heartfelt  thanks. 

The  program  was  carried  eut  in  the 
Swedish  M.  E.  Church  in  Fort  Worth  and 
was  as  follows: 

Song,  "America",  by  the  audience. 

Prayer,  by  the  pastor,  Bev.  H.  Sand- 
strom. 

Sélection,  "Mountain  Bailroad"  by  maie 
quartette. 

Address  of  welcome,  by  Bev.  Sand- 
strom. 

Sélection,  "Going  Home",  maie  quar- 
tette. 

Address,  by  Bro.  B,  Wiesen,  General 
Chairman,  in  which  he  gave  an  interesting 
outline  of  the  Brotherhood  and  its  achieve- 
ments  since  its  organization,  after  which 
Brother  Berquist  was  introduced  and  the 
présentation  of  the  gold  honor  badge  was 
presented  by  Brother  I.  M.  Dean,  Chief 
Engineer  of  Division  187,  in  a  well  worded 
and  very  impressive  speech. 

Brother  Berquist  answered  the  présen- 
tation with  much  feeling,  thanking  the 
Brotherhood,  the  Division  No.  187  of  which 
he  has  long  been  a  member,  and  he  re- 
called  some  of  the  interesting  incidents 
of  his  life  in  the  railway  service,  which 
the  audience  very  much  enjoyed. 

Brother  C.  F.  Goodridize  of  the  Order 
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of  Bailway  Conductors,  and  Editer  of  the 
Southwestern  Bailway  Journal,  was  pre- 
sented  to  the  audience  and  made  a  splendid 
addressy  fitted  to  the  occasion.  A  beauti- 
f  ul  solo,  *  *  The  End  of  a  Perf  ect  Day  '  \  by 
a  member  of  the  quartette,  and  the  Pastor 
asked  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the  Broth- 
erhood  and  ail  présent,  in  his  bénédiction. 

Those  présent,  the  Engineers,  their 
ladies  and  many  friends,  were  conducted 
to  the  basement  of  the  church,  where  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  served  refreshments,  and 
ail  expressed  themselves  on  the  happy  and 
long-to-be-remembered  occasion,  and  the 
sincère  wish  that  the  honored  guests  might 
live  many  years  of  usefulness. 

Brother  Berquist  was  born  in  Sweden 
on  the  25th  day  of  July,  1851.  He  started 
railroading  as  a  brakeman  when  about  15 
years  of  âge.  Came  to  this  country  in  1869 
and  the  same  year  hired  out  as  brakeman 
on  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  railroad, 
where  he  worked  about  two  years.  From 
there  he  went  to  work  on  the  North  Mis- 
souri, now  the  Wabash  Bailroad.  He  re- 
mained  there  until  1873,  when  he  came  to 
Texas.  Hère  he  hired  out  as  fireman  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  Bailway  out  of  Dallas, 
when  this  road  did  not  extend  any  further 
west  than  to  Eagle  Ford.  In  1876  he  was 
promoted  to  Engineer,  rnnning  a  switch 
engine  in  Dallas  when  not  running  extra 
on  the  road.  He  continued  in  freight  serv- 
ice until  the  road  was  built  to  El  Paso. 
Brother  Berquist  got  a  regular  passenger 
run  as  engineer  between  Fort  Worth  and 
Big  Spring  in  1880.  A  couple  of  years 
later  this  district  was  divided  and  he  was 
assigned  t«  Fort  Worth-Baird  District, 
where  he  continued  in  passenger  service 
until  he  resigned  in  1890,  being  then  senior 
engineer  on  that  District. 

Brother  Berquist  joined  Division  187  B. 
of  L.  E.  on  August  10,  1881,  and  from 
that  time  until  his  résignation  in  1890  he 
held  every  important  office  in  that  Division. 
In  1884  he  was  delegate  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco convention,  representing  three  B.  of 
L.  E.  Divisions. 

While  in  active  service  and  serving  the 
Brotherhood,  he  was  loved  by  young  and 
old  for  his  uprightness  and  honesty,  and 
his  advice  was  almost  invariably  sought 
and  foUowed  by  ail,  in  times  of  need. 
No  wonder  that  the  few  old  timers  yet 
remaining  in  Division  187  from  his  time 
of  a«tive  service  there  were  eager  to  con- 
fer  upon  this  old,  beloved  vétéran  the 
honor  of  presenting  him  with  the  honorary 
forty-eight-year-membership  badge.  And 
the  occasion  served  to  show  that  an  up- 
right,  honest  life  will  be  honored  and 
held  in  révérence  to  the  last,  and  it  was 
an  inspiration  to  the  younger  '  members 
how  beautiful  old  âge  can  be  when  behind 
it  stands  a  life  clean  and  of  service,  and 
we  hope  those  présent  decided  to  go  and 
do  likewise. 

After  resigning  from  the  service  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Bailway  he  moved  on 
his  farm  near  Bucklin,  Missouri,  where  he 
has  resided  ever  since,  during  which  time 
he  has  retained  his  membership  in  Division 
187,  B.  of  L.  E.,  located  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 

D.  Haetman,  Sec.-Treas.  Div.  187. 


Tliree  Vétérans  Presented  Wlth  Honorary 
Badges  in  Division  569 

Division  569  B.  of  L.  E.  and  Division  287 
6.  I.  A.  entertained  Friday  evening,  April 
21,  1922,  in  honor  of  Brothers  F.  B. 
Hoge,  F.  G.  HuU  and  A.  D.  Bateman,  who 
having  belonged  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  40 
years  were  presented  with  Honorary  Mem- 
bership Badges. 

The  banquet  and  the  musical  program 
was  handled  by  the  G.  I.  A.  ladies,  which 
was  a  grand  success.  The  hall  was  well 
filled  with  Brothers  and  friends  and  their 
families  and  they  ail  enjoyed  themselves  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

Bro.  Hoge  was  born  August  30,  1858, 
at  Elizabeth  City,  Ind.,  went  firing  in  1877, 
was  promoted  to  engineer  in  1880,  joined 
Division  98  at  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  first  year  it 
was   organized,   was  in   passenger   service 


Shreveport,  La.,  and  in  1907  was  trans- 
ferred  to  a  branch  of  the  K.  G.  S.  between 
Heavener,  Okla.,  and  Waldren,  Ark.  where 
he  is  still  in  service.  Brother  Hull  was 
married  in  1871  and  was  given  a  Golden 
Wedding  célébration  on  the  llth  of  April, 
1921,  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  G.  I.  A. 
ladies.  Brother  Hull  is  72  years  old.  His 
wife  passed  away  February  2,  1922. 
Brother  Hull  joined  Division  164,  February 
19,  1882,  is  very  proud  of  his  badge,  and 
hopes  to  be  able  to  wear  it  a  good  many 
years. 

Brother  A.  D.  Bateman  was  born  at 
Attica,  Ind.,  September  7,  1855.  WhUe 
living  at  Grand  Junction,  lowa,  he  ran 
away  from  home  and  went  firing  on  A.,  T. 
&  S.  F.  at  the  âge  of  16  years.  He  did  ail 
his  firing  for  Frank  Crocker  for  three 
years  and  was  promoted  to  engineer.     In 


ReadlniT  from  left  to  rlffht — Bro.  F.  R.  Hogre.  F.  Q.  Hull.  A.  D.  Bateman.  members  Div.  669 


for  years  on  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.,  transf erred  to 
Division  271  at  McCook,  Nebr.,  at  time  of 
strike  was  puUing  canon  bail,  went  to 
Northern  Pacific  in  1889,  transferred  to 
Division  144,  then  to  Division  395,  but 
getting  tired  of  the  cold  weather,  Brother 
Hoge  came  to  the  Bunny  South  on  the 
K.  C.  S.  B.  B.,  still  in  good  health,  and 
considérable  wealth,  and  is  very  proud  of 
his  badge  of  Honorary  Membership  in  the 
Grand  Division. 

Brother  F.  G.  Hull  was  born  February 
17,  1850,  near  Niles,  Mich.,  went  firing  on 
the  Atehison  and  Nebraska  B.  B.  in  1872; 
was  promoted  to  engineer  on  the  Central 
Branch  Union  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  in  1878,  went  to  the  Bock 
Island  at  Chiclcasha,  Okla.,  in  1902,  and  to 
the  Frisco  and  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  in  1904,  and 
went  to  the  Southern  Bailway  at  Knox- 
ville.  Tenu.,  in  1906.  In  the  fall  of  same 
year  he  came   to   the  K.  C.  S.   R.  B.   at 


1875  he  went  to  the  Cairo  and  Vincennes 
B.  B.,  and  was  in  passenger  service  there 
for  eight  years.  In  1884  he  went  to  Texas 
Pacifie  B.  B.,  at  Big  Springs,  Texas;  from 
1887  to  1890  was  superintendent  of  Atlan- 
tic and  Danville  B.  B.  at  Portsmouth,  Va.; 
in  1891  went  on  seven  months  '  trip  through 
foreign  countries  and  on  his  retum  came 
to  the  K.  C.  S.  B.  B.  in  1895.  He  has 
been  with  this  road  27  years,  25  years  in 
passenger  service,  and  is  still  in  good  health 
and  hopes  to  live  40  years  longer  that  he 
may  get  another  badge.  Brother  Bateman 
joined  Division  100  in  1881. 

S.  W.  HOAO,  Sec.-Treas.,  Div.  569. 


J.  Hawkins  has  been  appointed  assistant 
master  meehanic  of  the  Canadian  National, 
with  office  at  Homepayne,  Ont.,  succeeding 
J.  F.  Spiegel,  resigned  on  account  of  f  ailing 
health. 
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BBOS.    W.    A.    WAI.KEB    Ain>    JOHN 
HALET  ABE  HONOBED 


Bxo.  Charles  Allen  Unable  to  be  Présent — 
Medal  wm  be  Sent  to  Him  at  aaUon 


About  150  were  in  attendance  at  the 
entertainment  and  banquet  held  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En^neers  in 
the  Drnids  hall  Monday  evening,  which 
was  featured  by  the  présentation  of  gold 
medals  to  Brother  William  A.  Walker,  of 
Dayton,  and  Brother  John  Haley,  of  Ga- 


Bro.  John  Haley,  Dlv.  16. 

lion,  who  hâve  been  in  good  standing  in  the 
brotherhood  for  more  than  two  score 
years.  Brother  Charles  Allen,  of  Galion 
who  was  to  be  presented  a  medal  with 
the  others,  was  unable  to  be  présent  and 
his  medal  will  be  sent  to  him. 

Preeeding  the  entertainment  a  short 
business  session  was  held  at  which  Brother 
J.  L.  Collins,  of  Hornell,  New  York,  gêner- 
ai ehairman  of  the  Ërie  System,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  to  the  members.  A  pleas- 
ing  program  was  opened  with  a  piano  and 
vioUn  duet  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pfeffer  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Kelly.  Mrs.  James  Willoughby 
gave  a  recitation  entitled  '*The  Railroad 
Crossing,"  which  was  changed  to  suit  the 
occasion. 

Brother  J.  J.  Daze  as  ehairman  of  the 
meeting,  introduced  Brother  William  B. 
Prenter,  of  Cleveland,  General  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood,  who  de- 
livered  an  interesting  address.  Brother 
Prenter  said: 

TELLS  OP  ORDEB'S  GROWTH 

**You  men  should  be  proud  of  the  order 
which  you  hâve,  and  your  record  is  ample 
proof  of  its  worth.  You  hâve  grown  in 
numbers  and  are  in  position  to  care  for 
those  you  leave  behind  by  being  members 
of  a  fine  organization.  Many  forget  they 
are  going  through  the  world  just  once  and 
our  aim  should  be  to  do  something  for  our 
fellow  beings  and  be  helpful.  To  send 
âowers  after  death   may  signify  a  token 


of  remembrance  and  respect,  but  an  occa- 
sion like  this  to  give  medals  can  be  ap- 
preciated  by  the  récipients  in  such  a  mea- 
sure  that  it  is  noticeable  to  other  members 
and  has  its  good  effects  on  the  brother- 
hood. 

*  *  You  are  members  of  one  of  the  greatest 
organizations  in  the  world  and  the  loyalty 
and  faithfulness  of  those  members  of  forty 
and  fifty  years  ago  hâve  made  it  possible. 
The  organization  of  today  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.  I  remember  the  time  when  the 
organization  was  in  its  infancy  ànd  we 
carried  the  charter  and  met  from  house  to 
house.  Now  ît  is  an  honor  publicly  to  wear 
a  badge  of  membership. 

'  *  I  just  want  to  tell  you  one  of  the  great 
things  our  brotherhood  is  doing.  Every 
month  we  pay  from  $200,00*0  to  $250,000 
to  widows  and  orphans  of  those  brothers 
who  hâve  gone  before.  We  branched  into 
the  banking  business  less  than  two  years 
ago  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  had  over 
$14,000,000  paying  a  dividend  of  six  per 
cent  the  first  year,  and  accomplishing  more 
than  any  national  bank  ever  accom- 
plished.  '  ' 

TELLS   OF   INSURANCE   BENEFITS 

Continuing  Brother  Prenter  spoke  of  the 
Insurance  benefits  of  the  brotherhood,  of 
the  pension  System  which  went  into  effect 
in  October,  1912,  and  how  more  than  1,200 
are  drawing  pensions  today.    He  explained 


Bro.  W.  A.  Walker,  Div.  16. 

how  the  âge  limit  had  been  changed 
through  the  strength  of  the  organization 
and  impressed  the  idea  on  the  members 
to  take  advantage  of  thèse  opportunities 
as  a  debt  they  owe  to  their  familles. 

Master  Balph  Roush  contributed  a  pleas- 
ing  whistling  number,  after  which  Brother 
C.  A.  Allen,  of  Galion,  assistant  to  the 
gênerai  manager  of  the  Erie,  was  intro- 
duced. Brother  Allen  spoke  of  the  feeling 
existing  among  the  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood and  the  officiais  and  told  of  some  of 
the  incidents  that  came  up  during  the 
time  he  was  superintendent  on  the  Cincin- 


nati division  of  the  Erie.  He  gave  an  ex- 
pression of  his  feeling  toward  the  mem- 
bers he  had  so  long  been  associated  with 
and  spoke  of  the  dangers  they  encountered 
and  risks  they  were  taking  to  serve  the 
people. 

After  a  violin  and  piano  duet  by  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Kelly  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pfeffer,  J.  L. 
Collins,  of  Hornell,  New  York,  the  gênerai 
ehairman  of  the  Erie  System,  gave  a  brief 
talk  on  the  organization.  He  gave  the 
early  history  of  the  banding  together  of 
workmen  which  was  started  in  England 
in  1804  by  George  Loveless  and  five  others 
and  of  their  being  imprisoned  as  a  resuit 
but  later  returning  to  England  became  in- 
fluential  citizens. 

"LIVB  UP  TO  PRINCIPLES'' 

Mr.  Collins  attributed  the  success  of  the 
organization  to  the  members  living  up  to 
the  prineiples  of  truth,  £!aith,  justice, 
sobriety  and  morality.  He  explained  that 
the  organization  never  used  the  red  flag 
or  the  white  flag  as  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing the  high  standard  and  that  thèse  meth- 
ods never  won  anything.  '  '  It  is  by  organ- 
ization that  things  are  accomplished, 
and  as  you  as  members  stahd  baek 
of  your  prineiples  as  individuals  is  that 
strength  which  your  organization  will 
hâve/'  Mr.  Collins  said. 

With  a  few  words  of  congratulation, 
Brother  W.  B.  Prenter  presented  the  gold 
medals  to  Brother  Haley  and  Brother 
Walker.  The  former  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Erie  for  a  period  of  fifty- 
three  years,  starting  in  as  a  call  boy  and 
now  being  au  engineer  on  the  Kent  divi- 
sion. Brother  Walker  also  started  at  the 
bottom  and  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Company  for  fifty-one  years,  being  a  pas- 
senger  engineer  between  Marion  and 
Dayton. 

Brother  Walker  responded  to  the  call 
of  the  ehairman  by  telling  of  what  the 
brotherhood  had  donc  for  hlmself  and  his 
family.  He  stated  that  years  ago  the 
organization  had  a  hard  time  and  the  badge 
was  looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  an  out- 
law. Now,  he  said  it  is  an  emblem  great- 
ly  honored  and  much  cherished  by  the 
wearer.  Brother  Walker  said  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  is  without  a  peer  as  a  railroad  organ- 
ization and  spoke  of  the  seniority  rights 
which  was  started  on  the  Erie  and  of  its 
advantages  both  to  the  men  and  the  road. 

CONGRATULATE   MEDAL   MEN 

Brother  Haley  also  responded  with  a 
few  remarks  on  the  organization,  and  short 
talks  were  made  by  John  A.  Cooper,  gêner- 
ai superviser  of  locomotive  opération,,  and 
W.  D.  Cooper,  local  superviser  of  locomo- 
tive opération.  The  members  receiving 
badges. and  a  few  of  the  visitors  formed 
a  receiving  Une  and  received  the  congrat- 
ulations of  those  présent.  Both  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits  and  as  active  as  most 
of  the  younger  men  présent. 

The  medals  are  of  gold  with  a  picture 
of  a  locomotive  surrounded  by  a  scroll 
with  the  words  '*  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers,'*  while  on  a  pendant  is 
engraved  '*Honorary  Member  G.  I.  D." 
Following  the  réception  the  banquet  tables 
were    arranged   and   Brother    Walker,   be- 
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tween  his  two  daughters  from  Dayton^ 
and  Brother  Haley  were  ushered  to  their 
places  and  enjoyed  the  spread  which  was 
prepared  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E. 


Brother  L.  8.  Wandell  Beceives  Honorary 
Badge 

On  May  7,  1922,  Division  249  gave 
a  banquet  and  entertainment  in  honor  of 
Brother  L.  S.  Wandell,  at  which  time  he 
was  presented  with  the  Honorary  Badge. 
A  very  enjoyable  afternoon  and  evening 
was  spent,  there  being  about  150  members 
présent. 

A  brief  history  of  Brother  WandelPs 
railroad  career  follows: 

RAILROAD  CAREER  OF  BRO.   L.   S.   WANDELL 

I  was  born  at  Seward,  New  York,  May 
26,  1855.  At  the  âge  of  17  years  en- 
tored  the  service  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  Bailway  at  Chicago  as  fireman. 
My  first  work  as  fireman  was  with  Jake 
Walters,  in  1873,  was  promoted  to  engin- 
eer  in   1879  and  remained  in  the  service 


Bro.  L.  S.  Wandell.  Sr.,  Div.  249,  Son  and 
Grandson. 


until  1916,  a  total  of  forty-three  years. 
Owing  to  a  radical  opération  I  retired 
with  pension  and  clear  record  August  1, 
1916.  I  hâve  seen  many  changes  relative 
to  power,  from  wood  burners  to  the  mod- 
em locomotive  of  the  présent  date. 

I  served  as  F.  A.  E.  of  Division  249 
from  1900  to  1910,  also  represented  Divi- 
sions 249  and  536  as  their  delegate  to  the 
Norfolk  convention  in  1902. 

There  were  three  générations  of  our 
family  represented  by  the  C.  &  N.  W.  R. 
B.,  my  father  John  M.  Wandell  of  Divi- 
sion 96  (deceased),  myself  and  threè  sons, 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Earl  M.,  and  Warner  H.  I 
also  hâve  a  son,  John  Norbert,  employed 
by  the  C,  M.  &  Pt.  in  their  office  as 
Chief  clerk  at  Miles  City,  Montana,  also 
a  son-in-law,  H.  L.  Chase,  employed  by 
the  C.  &  N.  W.  in  train  service. 

I  was  admitted  into  Division  96  March 
5,  1882,  at  Chicago,  transferred  to  Div.  249 
in  1887  and  hâve  seen  the  B.  L.  E.  grow 
to  its  présent  membership,  and  I  dare  say, 
and    be    truthful,    I    hâve    reasons    to    be 


proud  of  my  record  as  I  hâve  never  killed 
or  injured  a  human  being. 

I  realize  the  storm  the  good  old  B.  L.  E. 
id  passing  through,  but  be  of  good  cheer, 
Brothers,  as  we  will  reach  port  safely  as 
we  hâve  the  right  pilot  at  the  wheel, 
Brother  Warren  S.  Stone. 

Lewis  S.  Wandell,  Sr.,  Div.  249. 


govern  ignorance;  and  a  people  who  mean 
to  be  their  own  governors  must  arm 
themselves  with  the  power  which  knowl- 
edge  gives. — Président  James  Madisou. 


Sailroad  Career  of  Brother  Jobn  K. 
ailchrlst 

On  Tuesday,  April  18,  after  the  regular 
routine  of  business  had  been  disposed  of 
Chief  Engineer,  C.  S.  Perry,  requested 
the  Guide  to  escort  Brother  John  K.  Gil- 
christ  to  the  Chief 's  station.  Brother 
Perry  then  presented  the  vétéran  with  the 
Honorary  Badge  in  a  speech  full  of  senti- 
ment and  in  every  way  suitable  to  the 
occasion. 

Brother  Gilchrist  was  moved  deeply  by 
the  honor  conferred,  and  in  a  fitting  man- 
ner  thanked  the  Chief,  the  brothers  and 
ail  concerned,  after  which  there  followed 
a  good  old  fashioned  handshaking,  ail  con- 
gratulating  Brother  Gilchrist  on  having 
the  rare  distinction  of  being  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  for  forty  consécutive 
years. 

The  following  is  a  brief  sketch  i^f  the 
railroad   career   of  Brother  Gilchrist. 

He  was  born  August  3,  1847.  In  1863 
he  commenced  railroading  as  brakeman  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad,  going  firing  the  following 
year.  In  1867  he  was  promoted,  but  not 
yet  being  twenty-one  years  of  âge  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  rights  to  pro- 
motion. In  1869  he  went  to  work  on  the 
Erie  road  and  after  one  year  there  went 
to  the  United  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
now  the  New  York  Division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania.  He  stayed  there  until  1875,  then 
took  the  Freehold  and  Jamesburg  engiue 
to  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  ior  R.  J. 
Dobbins,  the  contraetor  who  built  **  Mé- 
morial Hall",  and  stayed  with  him  during 
the  construction  of  the  varions  buildings 
there.  After  the  exposition  he  went  to 
the  West  End  Narrow  Gage  Railroad  in 
charge  of  motive  power,  going  from  there 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  in  1881,  run- 
ning  out  of  Hinton,  West  Virginia,  and  in 
1881  joined  Division  101  there,  later  going 
to  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  running  out  of 
Radford,  Virginia,  at  which  time  he  trans- 
ferred- to  Division  401  at  Roanoke,  Vir- 
ginia. In  1900  he  accepted  a  position  as 
traveling  engineer  with  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  was  retired  at  the  âge  of  seventy-five 
years,  after  a  service  in  locomotive  work 
of  sixty  years.  On  July  15,  1905,  he  trans- 
ferred his  membership  from  Division  401  to 
561  where  he  is  now  a  member. 

The  brothers  of  Division  561  ail  join 
in  extending  to  Brother  Gilchrist  their 
kindest  wishes  and  hope  he  may  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  sunset  of  his  life,  after  his 
long  and  active  and  useful  career. 

E.  E.  KuHN,  8.-T.  Div.  561. 


A  popular  government  without  popular 
information  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  tragedy  or 
perhaps    both.      Knowledge    will    forever 


Sketch  of  Railroad  Career  of  Bro.  I«.  F. 
Tmman,  Div.  221 

I  was  born  at  Derry,  Pennsylvania,  Janu- 
ary  25,  1855.  I  began  work  on  the  C.  C. 
&  I.  C.  R.  R.  at  Logansport,  Indiana,  as 
water  boy  on  the  wood  train  April  1,  1870. 
The  C.  C.  &  I.  C.  R.  R.  was  bought  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1871  while  I  was 
braking  on  this  wood  train.  On  the  first 
day  of  January  1872,  I  went  firing  on  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Pan  Handle  Railroad. 
At  this  time  the  engines  were  ail  wood 
burners,  or  as  the  boys  called  them,  hay 
burners,  and  the  way  they  could  eat  the 
wood — ^it  was  like  a  hungry  dog  eating 
porterhouse  steak. 

On  May  1,  1877,  I  was  promoted  to  en- 
gineer, and  was  given  engine  No.  82,  a 
Mason   engine   with   16x22   cylinders.     At 


Bro.    S.   F.   Truman,    Div.    221. 

that  time  we  had  no  air  brakes  except  on 
passenger  trains.  I  ran  on  ail  four  of  the 
divisions  out  of  Logansport  to  Richmond, 
Ind.,  and  to  St.  Line,  Bradford  and 
Chicago.  In  September  1882,  I  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  as  engineer  on  the  Chi- 
cago and  Atlantic  Railroad  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  I  worked  on 
construction  trains  until  the  road  was 
completed  and  was  then  given  engine  Xo. 
63,  a  **Brooks".  I  ran  her  on  freight 
until  April,  1884,  when  I  was  promoted  to 
passenger  service  and  was  given  engine 
No.  30,  a  Brooks  17x24,  and  hâve  been  run- 
ning passenger  ever  since.  I  am  now 
running  on  trains  No.  8  and  No.  4  on  the 
Chicago  division.  For  ail  of  thèse  years 
of  service  I  hâve  a  clean  record,  never 
having  served  any  time,  or  ever  having  a 
mailL  placed  against  my  record. 

L.  F.  Truman,  Div.  221. 
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July 

In  July  the  streams  run  low; 
In  the  erardens  poppies  blow: 
Wild  bées  wander   murmuring; 
From  the  brakes  the  blackbirds  sing:. 
Banks   of   daisies    meet   the    eye 
Dreaminer   sweetly   beneath   the   sky, 
Breath   of  lillies   scent    the   air, 
Peathery   clouds   are   few   and    falr, 
In  July. 

In  July  the  rose  leaves  fall 
And  the   harvest  g^rowth  tall; 
Like  the   billows  of   the  sea 
Clover  fields  roU  wlld  and  free. 
O'er  the   lakeless  grlassy  rim, 
Wingrs  of  swift  and  swallow  skinri; 
Corydon   woos  his  rustic  maid 
In   the   langrerous   woodland   shade — 
In  July. 


Ohanges 

When  June.   with   grarlands   on   her  brow. 

Came  coquetting:  along:. 
And  ail   the   world  with   roses   sweet, 

Was  echoiner  with  songTt 
I  heard  the   faintest   far-oft  sigrh, 

And.   fainter   still,   again, 
How  could  there  be  in  radiant  June 

A  Sound  so  like   to  pain? 

June  trailed  her  garïands  in   the  dust, 

July  came  forth   arrayed 
In  gorgreous   robes,  but  languidly. 

As  thousrh   in   strengrth   she   paid 
For  ail  her  splendor,  while  afar, 

What  was  it  that  I  heard? 
A  gentle,  sighingr  sound,  as  if 

A  soûl  in  pain  had  stirred. 

So  always   in   the  midst  of  life 

There  cornes  the  note  of  pain, 
And  always  out  of  it  is  born 

SoRie   better   life   again. 
Though  June  has  fled  and  summer  groes. 

Sun  fruitful  is  the  earth. 
And  Winter,   even,   bringrs  the   hope, 

Througrh  pain  of  springrtime's  birth. 

— Frank   Fair. 


A  Hymn  for  Ameilca 
By  Christopheb  Morley 

Born   in   passion  and  in  pain, 

Stubborn    days   and    women's    tears. 

We    hâve    given    back    again 

What  thou  gavest  through  the  years. 

What  a  glory.  what  a  gift, 

What  a  bounty.  thou   hast  spread; 

How  thy  purple  mountains  lift! 
Undisturbed    sleep    thy    dead. 

Thou  who  holdest  hère  in  pledge 
AU    the   hopes  of   dear   mankind, 

Lo,  thy  blade  hath  cutting  edge, 

Yea,   with  strength  and  fire  behind! 

Take    our    passion    and   our    pride. 

Take  us,  heart  and  head  and  hand; 
Take  us,  and  be  God  thy  guide, 

America,    dear   Motherland! 


Be  good — because  gooduess  enehaini  ail 
hearts. 

Be  kind — because  kindness  secures  af- 
fection. 


The  Fourfh  of  July 

The  Fourth  of  July  is  the  New  Year's 
Day  of  our  patriotic  year.  It  is  more  than 
an  occasion  for  celebrating  our  independ- 
ence.  It  is  a  time  when  we  like  to  dwell 
upon  what  the  American  experiment  has 
meant  to  the  world  and,  in  a  spirit  of 
fervor,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress. 

In  the  review  and  high  résolve  of  today 
the  American  who  looks  facts  unflinching- 
ly  in  the  face  will  find  in  his  Fourth  of 
July  contemplation  both  disappointment 
and  inspiration.  We  are  now  almost  four 
years  away  from  the  great  war,  but  are 
still  standing  by  as  a  spectator  at  the  co- 
lossal work  of  reconstructing  the  shattered 
world.  Our  tardiness  and  hesitancy  are 
foreign  to  our  philosophy  and  practice. 
But  we  can  find  satisfaction  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  our  great  political  parties  has 
stood  squarely  upon  our  entering  the 
League  of  Nations  and  doing  ail  that  we 
can,  consistently  with  our  obligations  to 
ourselves,  in  putting  prostrate  peoples  on 
their  feet.  In  that  position  America  is 
true  to  her  best  self. 

In  considering  ourselves  solely  we  mus^ 
frankly  recognize  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting our  own  house  in  order.  The  world 
of  1922,  including  the  United  States,  is 
not  the  world  of  1914,  and  never  can  be. 
In  the  new  conditions  we  hâve  strange 
adversaries  and  unfamiliar  dangers.  But 
we  also  hâve  old  liabilities  that  must  be 
got  rid  of.  The  vast  powers  vested  in 
the  government  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
for  example,  still  persist  in  large  measure. 
They  should  be  repealed.  The  demand 
for  their  repeal  and  for  the  restoration  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  will 
may  well  be  formulated  on  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  so  happened 
that  the  character  of  Lincoln  has  been 
presented  to  the  American  people  from 
three  points  of  view:  EmotionaMy,  in  the 
Drinkwater  play;  humanly  and  engagingly 
in  Bachelières  **The  Man  for  the  Ages;'' 
profoundly  by  Barton's  *'The  Soûl  of 
Abraham  Lincoln."  If  the  great  truth 
developed  in  those  thèses  could  be  incor- 
porated  into  our  present-day  philosophies, 
the  fundamental  problems  would  be 
solved,  for  the  truth  is  that  the  democracy 


of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  without  class 
consciousness. 

At  a  time  when  class  solidarity  is  wide- 
ly  preached,  when  a  motley  array  of  spé- 
cial interests  place  themselves  above  the 
gênerai  interest,  it  ought  to  be  helpful  to 
know  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  Amer- 
icans  was  content  to  be  an  American  with- 
out qualification  or  prefix  of  any  sort. 

Such  is  the  legacy  Lincoln  left  us.  If 
we  inherit  it  truly  we  shall  continue  to 
hâve  Fourths  of  July. 


The  Fourth  of  Jn]y 

Although  the  Fourth  of  July  is  the 
birthday  of  the  nation  and  is  close  to  the 
hearts  of  ail  citizens,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  presumptuous  to  say  that  it  is  especial- 
ly  dear  to  membeïs  of  the  Légion. 

We  believe  we  hâve  learned  a  new  rév- 
érence for  this  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing  of  the  republic,  by  very  reason  of  our 
sacrifices  for  the  republic — just  as  we 
hâve  found  a  new  vénération  for  the  flag 
and  a  deeper  affection  for  our  homes. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  years  past  we 
were  prone  to  look  on  this  day  as  simply 
a  brief  respite  from  business — a  time  for 
fireworks  and  speeches,  picnics  and  ath- 
letic  e vents?  Had  we  not  partly  lost 
sight  of  the  true  glory  .of  our  flag,  the 
real  value  of  our  partnership  in  the  for- 
tunes of  our  countryf 

But  we  know  now  how  important  it  is 
that  each  succeeding  birthday  of  the 
United  States  find  it  grown  in  achieve- 
ment  and  greatness;  that  the  flag  shall 
continue  to  fly  over  a  nation  that  is,  in- 
deed,  free  to  ail  men  of  sound  principles; 
that  justice  shall  not  perish  from  our  land 
nor  the  forces  of  anarchy  gain  ascend- 
ency.  We  are  pledged  to  défend  thèse 
principles  that  the  Fourth  of  July  sym- 
bolizes. 

Franklin  D'Olier, 
National  Commander.     . 


Did  you  ever  go  fishingî  You  hâve  to 
humor  your  fish.  First  one  kind  of  bait, 
then  another.  Lots  of  long  waiting  times 
when  they  won't  do  anything  but  nibble. 
Often  you  hâve  to  give  them  line — plenty 
of  it.  The  same  tactics  and  patience  are 
needed  when  you  are  fishing  for  new  mem- 
bers. 
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He  Pat  'Em  on  tha  Walting  List 
Bt  Cullen  Gain 

There  is  Bome  fantastic  freak  or  fluke 
in  human  nature  whereby  the  most  prac- 
tical  and  practiced  minds  ean  be  Inlled  to 
serenity  and  set  a-glowing  with  hope  hj 
promises  that  are  vague,  impossible  and 
dim.  Funny  thing  how  a  callow  youth  can 
rock  a  sophistieated  and  impatient  man 
to  sleep  in  a  cradle  of  cobwebs  and  moon- 
beams. 

In  the  Battle  Honse  Hôtel,  of  Mobile, 
down  in  01'  Alabam*,  early  one  spring 
morning,  I  saw  thèse  things  corne  to  pass. 
And  they  were  vexations  enough  to  border 
on  the  tragic,  and  they  were  also  funny 
and  they  were  mysterious.  • 

A  New  York  man  and  myself  were 
tumbled  off  the  New  Orléans  sleeper  at 
the  Mobile  station  about  5:30  that  morn- 
ing, and  our  grumblings  and  mutterings 
ascended  to  the  skies.  An  old  Negro 
loaded  us  in  a  hack  and  lugged  us  to  the 
Battle  House.  Sleepy  still  and  raw  sore, 
we  appUed  to  the  derk  for  rooms.  There 
were  no  rooms.  A  race  meet  in  town  had 
filled  the  hôtel  to  the  brim.  This  clerk 
broke  this  news  softly  and  gently  to  us, 
but  we  took  it  hard. 

My  New  York  acquaintance  loaded  and 
fired  until  he  had  exhausted  his  ammuni- 
tion  dump  of  ail  the  m  ean  things  that  had 
been  stored  there  during  seven  sheltered 
years,  and  then  he  parked  himself  on  a 
lobby  settee  and  sought  to  find  again  the 
slumbers  that  the  Pullman  porter  had 
frightened  away. 

But  for  my  part,  I  hovered  around  the 
hôtel  desk.  That  clerk  was  so  young  and 
suave  and  dapper  and  diplomatie  and  kind 
after  his  night's  vigil.  He  had  no  rooms, 
but  he  had  soft  regrets  and  much  sympa- 
thy. 

Pretty  soon  a  fat  man,  arrogant  and 
cocky  and  overdressed,  waddled  up  to  the 
desk  and  stretched  fort  h  his  hand  and 
grabbed  the  pen  and  reached  for  the  reg- 
ister. 

''I  am  sorry,  sir,"  said  the  clerk  in  his 
soft  voice  and  deprecating  way,  ''but  we 
hâve  no  rooms." 

The  fat  man  held  the  pen  suspended 
over  the  page  for  a  moment  while  he 
seowled  at  the  clerk.  Then  he  began  to 
mutter  and  to  curse  the  hôtel  and  the  man 
who  had  founded  the  town.  The  clerk 
was  sorry  again. 

'*I'll  put  you  on  the  waiting  list,"  he 
said. 

The  man  brightened  up  at  once  and  laid 
down  the  pen  and  took  new  heart  and 
went  and  sat  down  without  any  further 
disturbance. 

I  began  to  feel  a  lot  better. 

A  pompons  man  came  next  and  de- 
manded  a  room  as  his  inaliénable  right 
*under  the  Constitution.  The  clerk 's  sor- 
row  was  profound  and  his  regret  was  po- 
litely  expressed.  He  had  no  rooms.  The 
man  stormed.  The  clerk  said  he  would 
put  him  on  the  waiting  list.  The  man 
subsided  and  even  became  hopefuL 

'  *  Ail  right,  '  *  he  conceded.    '  '  I  '11  wait.  '  ' 

For  my  part,  I  was  approaehing  a  stato 
of  happiness. 

Came  another  man,  and  yet  another,  and 


asked  for  bed  and  bath  and  was  given 
lobby  space  and  a  promise  of  preferred 
position  on  the  waiting  list.  I  clung 
close  to  that  desk,  and  the  discomforts 
and  disgruntlement  of  my  roomless  con- 
dition fell  away  from  me  one  by  one. 

A  man  who  just  oozed  wealth  and  power 
and  position  came  to  the  desk.  He  had 
that  thin,  indomitable,  imperious  face  that 
tells  plainer  than  Bradstreet  just  how  high 
a  niche  its  possessor  has  eut  in  the  world  's 
affairs.  He  did  not  deign  to  look  at  the 
clerk  or  notice  me;  he  just  calmly  reached 
for  that  pen.  His  gesture  as  he  puUed 
the  register  toward  him  was  compelling. 

The  clerk  began  his  little.  story  about 
his  sorrow  and  his  dearth  of  rooms,  but 
the  man  raised  one  eyebrow  and  con^id- 
ered  him  as  one  might  a  pétulant  child. 
He  riddled  the  clerk  with  his  glance  and 
he  wrote  with  the  pen  in  the  big  book. 
The  clerk  spake  again  of  his  roomless 
house  and  his  ovei'flowing  sorrow.  Then 
the  man  condescended  to  address  this 
worm  of  the  earth. 

"I  hâve  a  réservation  for  a  suite,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  cool  and  calloused 
and  calm. 

The  clerk  half  collapsed,  and  my  early 
morning  irritations  came  back  to  me. 

ThAt  man  with  his  suite  of  rooms  and 
his  suit  of  broadcloth,  I  liked  him  not. 
The  clerk  tumed  to  his  réservations. 
When  he  came  back  to  the  desk  I  thought 
he  appeared  to  be  partly  restored. 

*' Sorry,  sir,"  he  said,  '*but  your  suite 
will  not  be  vacated  before  noon." 

It  was  then  about  six-thirty. 

I  began  to  beam  again  upon  that  bath- 
less,  bedless  lobby. 

The  keen,  forceful,  confident,  rich  man 
lost  some  of  his  aplomb  and  a  lot  of  his 
sang  froid. 

^'Hell's  bénédiction  upon  you  and  your 
house,"  he  hissed. 

**I  am  sorry,"  said  the  clerk  for  the 
fourteenth  time  that  morning,  '*but  I  will 
place  you  on  the  waiting  list — oh,  I  beg 
pardon;  I  mean  you  will  not  hâve  to  wait 
very  long." 

The  rich  man  in  the  broadcloth  and  silk 
woven  raiment  retired  to  a  handy  bench 
propped  up  against  a  cold  onyx  column.  I 
leaned  over  and  whispered  to  ask  the 
clerk  : 

**How  long  will  he  hâve  to  waitt" 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  bent  the  clerk 's  thin 
lips  as  he  softly  and  sweetly  answered 
me: 

** Until  the  race  meet  is  over." 

'*How  long  will  that  bel"  I  demanded. 

**Five  days,"  replied  the  clerk. 

''And  does  this  go  for  ail  of  those  upon 
your  waiting  listf"  I  asked. 

**Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  polite  clerk. 

I  went  over  and  waked  up  my  New 
York  friend  where  he  was  snoring  gently 
upon  the  settee  and  told  him  ail  that  had 
transpired  and  we  both  rejoiced  together. 

Ah,  we  are  little  children  in  the  dark, 
and  it  only  takes  a  little  to  eheer  us  and 
*  restore  us  and  soothe  us  as  we  toddle  on 
our  long,  hard,  happy  way  among  the 
shadows  and  the  gleams  and  roses  that 
Une  the  path. 

We  are  ail  on  a  waiting  list  of  some 


kind.  Some  of  us  wait  for  fortune  and 
some  for  famé  and  some  for  a  lost  or 
wandering  or  false  or  faithful  sweetheart. 
Some  of  us  wait  for  friends  and  others 
wait  for  foes.  We  wait  for  ships  that 
come  not  back  from  the  mystery  of  the 
sea.  We  wait  for  car  a  vans  that  hâve  long 
been  lost  in  the  désert  sands.  We  wait 
for  happiness  that  hastens  on  its  light- 
some,  lissome  way.  Fa  te  is  the  clerk  who 
is  sorry  and  polite  and  patient  and  diplo- 
matie and  vague  and  kind. 

Ah,  if  we  only  knew  how  long  we  had 
to  wait!  If  we  only  knew  that  our  rooms 
would  be  ready  only  too  soon! 


School  of  Instructloii 

Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
A  school  of  instruction  for  Inspectors 
will  be  held  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  307  West 
First  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  possibly  in 
November.  The  exact  date  to  be  an- 
nounced  later. 

Our   Grand    Président,   Sister   Mary    £. 
Cassell,  will  be  with  us. 

Mrs.  B.  E.  Tierce,  Sec.  Div.  421. 


Stote  Moeting 

Cedar  Bapids,  lowa. 
The  lowa  state  meeting  will  be  held 
with  Mercy  Division  51  at  Cedar  Bapids, 
lowa,  Tuesday,  October  3,  1922,  in  K.  P. 
Hall,  420  First  Ave.  Headquarters  at 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building  and  New 
Delavan  Hôtel.  An  all-day  meeting,  and 
ail  sisters  are  cordially  welcome. 

Mes.  Lulu  D.  Iostt,  State  Près. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Turtitt,  State  Sec. 


B.  L.  E.  Obsenres  Forty-oighth  Birtliday 

Division  No.  179  Has  Singino,  May  Poub 
Dance  and  Eats  on  Anniversart 

The  forty-eighth  anniversary  of  Division 
No.  179,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, was  celebrated  recently  very  flt- 
tingly  in  Engineer's  Hall  by  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  organization  with  the  G.  I.  A., 
auxiliary.  The  Parsons  Division  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  was  organized  on  ay  17,  1874, 
with  B.  W.  Willis  as  Chief  Engineer,  ac- 
cording  to  the  history  given  by  Curtis 
Parsons,  and  is  the  oldest  division  in  Kan- 
sas. 

Mr.  Parsons,  who  was  Secretary-Treas- 
urer  of  the  division  for  21  years,  had  in 
an  interestihg  acoount  of  the  history, 
which  history  gives  a  very  clear  insight 
into  the  growth  of  the  railroad  business 
in  Parsons. 

Souvenirs  of  the  evening  were  post  card' 
pictures  of  "Old  115,"  one  of  the  early 
engines  used  on  the  M.,  K.  &  T.  railroad 
hère  and  which  was  driven  by  Mr.  Bus- 
sell. 

However,  there  were  two  members  prés- 
ent who  wore  the  40-year  service  honor- 
ary  badges,  C.  W.  Downs  and  J.  W.  Jen- 
nings.  John  H.  Beilly,  initiated  in  De- 
eember,  1874,  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
member  living  who  joined  in  the  first  year 
of  the  division 's  existence.  The  late  J. 
B.  Hotehkiss  was  Secretary  of  .Insuranee 
for  the  division  over  a  period  of  33  years. 

The  meeting  opened  with  community 
singing  in  which  the  200  présent  took  part. 
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There  were  vocal  nnmbers  by  Miss  Velma 
Crotechett,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hoag  and  Miss 
Thelma  Pryor.  A  mirth  provoking  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  was  the  stunt 
by  the  Topsey  Turvey  octette.  Twenty-. 
eight  little  girls  gave  a  May  pôle  dance 
with  Dolores  Forbes  as  the  May  Queen  and 
Bobert  Heckney  as  her  escort. 

Following  the  program  refreshments 
were  served  in  the  banqnet  room  at  long 
tables  decorated  in  the  colors  of  the  two 
organizationsy  purple/blue,  red  and  white. 
In  the  center  of  the  one  table  was  a  large 
toy  engine  and  at  intervais  were  vases 
of  red  carnations.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Knoz  was 
Chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Kaiser  of  the  Eefreshment 
Committee,  Mrs.  Léon  Stanley  of  the 
Décorations  and  Table. 


Spécial  Notice 
To  Officeiçs  and  Members  of  Sub-Divisions — 
At  last  the  secretaries  hâve  received  a 
directory  for  1921  and  so  many  letters  are 
coming  to  my  desk  in  regard  tp  names  of 
new  ofKcers  not  appearing  in  same,  that  I 
bave  not  the  time  to  answer  ail  by  letter,  so 
am  coming  to  you  through  our  pages  in  The 

JOUKNAL. 

As  has  always  been  the  custom,  my  re- 
port for  Journal  directory  changes  went  to 
the  editor  January  8th,  for  the  February  di- 
rectory. 

Many  divisions  had  not  held  installation 
before  that  time,  and  consequently  did  not 
send  to  me  the  names  of  their  new  officers 
and  as  no  other  list  has  been  sent 'in  since 
that  time  this  is  the  cause. 

When    another    directory    is    printed    we 
hope  to  hâve  everything  up  to  date. 
With  fratemal  love  for  ail, 

Yours  for  service, 
Ella  D.  Turkkb. 
Grand  Secretary, 


OaroUna  States  Union  Meeting 

The  Masonic  Temple  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
was  the  scène  of  gay  activity  on  May  4th, 
when  the  many  delegates  from  the  two 
Carolinas  and  visiting  members  from  Vir- 
ginia arrived  to  attend  the  Carolina  States 
Union  Meeting  held  there.  The  hall  was 
beautifully  decorated  with  ferns  and  eut 
flowers.  Sister  Gayle,  Président  of  Divi- 
sion 308,  sounded  the  gavel  for  order  at 
10:30  a.  m.,  thus  opening  one  of  the  best 
attended  meetings  of  the  Union  yet  held. 
Among  those  seated  on  the  rostrum  were 
Sister  J.  S.  Query,  G.  O.  and  Inspecter 
from  Portsmouth,  Va.,  and  five  Présidents 
of  subdivisions.  Sister  Query  praised  Di- 
vision 308  for  the  beautiful  ritualistie 
work  ezemplified. 

After  the  opening  exercises  the  meeting 
was  tumed  over  to  the  state  officers,  Prési- 
dent Sister  J.  E.  McDaniels  presiding. 
Many  questions  of  importance  were  de- 
eided  during  the  moming  session. 

At  1:00  o'dock  the  ladies  marched  to 
the  banquet  hall,  where  a  most  delicious 
luneheon  was  served. 

Business  was  resumed  at  2:30  p.  m.,  ail 
of  the  ritualistie  forms  being  exemplified 
by  Division  308  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF 
THE  BITUALS. 

AU  officers  on  the  rostrum  were  pre- 
sented  .with    corsage    bouquets    of    sweet 


peas.  The  attendance  banner  was  borne 
off  proudly  by  Sweet  Olive  Division  899 
of  Florence,  S.  C. 

During  the  aftemoon  light  refreshments 
were  served  and  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing the  visitors  were  given  an  automobile 
ride  over  the  city  by  brothers  of  Division 
85,  and  last,  but  not  least,  was  the  sump- 
tuous  banquet  in  the  evening,  where*  cov- 
ers  were  laid  for  several  hundred. 

There  were  several  splendid  addresses, 
a  toast  by  Sister  Query,  and  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  solos  breaking  the  music 
of  the  orchestra,  as  well  as  several  humer- 
ons features,  a  more  pleasant  evening 
could  not  hâve  been  spent.  We  parted  re- 
luctantly  with  the  consolation  that  thèse 
pleasant  meetings  come  at  least  once  a 
year.  We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
one  to  be  held  at  Greenville,  S.  C,  next 
spring. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Enloe,  State  Sec. 


Vacation  Days 

Looking:  far  backward  I  shall  see  the  city 

fade 
And  I  shall  turn  my  eagrer  steps  unto  the 

hills. 
Home!    Home    agraln!    Oh.    how    my    heart 

will  leap 
When  I  behold  the  old.  familiar  scènes. 

Oh,    I    shall    kiss    the    paths    agraln    with 

naked  feet 
And    breathe    the    mountain    air    into    my 

lungrs, 
And  trill  the  old-tlme  sonss  higrh   In   the 

hills 
And  lift  my  heart  to  God  agraln  where  ail 

is   still. 

Oh,  I  will  feel  the  grlory  of  the  white.  still 

ni^ht 
And  see  the  beauty  of  the  dancingr  stars. 
And  I   shall   love   to   stand  where   once  I 

stood 
And  see  the  brush  fires  grleamingr  througrh 

the  trees. 

My  heart  will  singr  with  morningr's  rislngr 

sun 
And  in  the  riveras  cool  pools  I  shall  bathe, 
The  summer  wind  will   toss  my  haïr  and 

brown  my  cheeks 
While  I  ride  home  on  wagron-loads  of  hay. 

Ail  the  beauty  of  those  dear,  brigrht  days 

m   drink 
To   keep   life   lovely   througrh   the  coming: 

year. 
Vacation   days!     Oh,   spend   them   as   you 

will. 
But  I  shall  keep  mine,  far  out  in  the  hills. 
— Edna  L.  Morris  In  The  Overland  Monthly 


A  Woman  Owes  It  to  Herself  and  Family 
to  Take  a  Sommer  Vacation 

Take  a  holiday,  no  matter  how  much 
you  think  you  can  *t.  Gird  up  your  straight 
front  and  journey  to  some  place  as  différ- 
ent as  you  can  find  from  your  regular 
abiding  place.  Even  the  beasts  of  burden 
are  entitled  to  a  respite  from  their  labors, 
and  no  housewife  can  find  rest  in  her  own 
home,  though  she  seeks  it  with  a  search 
warrant  and  with  tears. 

Even  the  butcher,  and  the  baker,  and 
the  ice  man,  and  the  laundry  boy  will  be 
hammering  on  her  door,  and  the  cry  of 
*  *  Mo-o-e-ther  "  will  never  be  out  of  her 
ears,  and  her  husband  will  be  asking, 
''Where  is  the  tack  hammer  and  my  clean 
shirtf"  And  the  daughters  crying  out: 
"Please  put  a  new  ruffle  on  my  blouse," 
and  the  sons  demanding  to  hâve  a  razor 
crease  pressed  in  their  trousers.  And 
there  will  be  no  peace  for  her  under  her 
own  roof. 

And  the  nerves  of  the  woman  who  has 


prepared  1,096  regular  meals  and  Heaven 
knows  how  many  extrai  ones  in  a  twelve 
month,  and  who  has  washed  little  faces  a 
million  times,  and  picked  up  bushels  of 
cigar  stubs  and  tons  of  newspapers,  need 
to  be  ironed  out.  Also  her  temper  re- 
quires  to  be  soothed  and  the  ache  in  her 
back  assuaged,  and  there  is  Balm  of 
Gilead  for  her  only  in  spots  afar  from  her 
family. 

When  you  take  your  vacation  go  not 
with  the  partner  of  your  bosom.  Beflect 
that  in  a  twelve  month  a  husband  and 
wife  tell  each  other  everything  they  know, 
and  they  weary  of  each  other 's  jokes  and 
stories,  and  become  so  bored  that  they  are 
driven  to  fighting  in  order  to  prevent 
themselves  from  yawning  in  each  other 's 
faces. 

Therefore  go  East  if  your  husband  goes 
West,  or  vice  versa,  and  when  you  come 
together  again  you  shall  be  as  interesting 
to  each  other  as  strangers,  full  of  new 
taies. 

Perhaps  your  husband 's  business  is  such 
that  he  cannot  leave  it  even  for  a  short 
trip  to  the  seashore  or  mountain.  AU  the 
vacation  he  can  get  is  being  free  from 
you  and  the  children  for  a  little  while, 
and  getting  out  of  the  domestic  grind 
while  you  are  away.  Do  not  spoil  his  lit- 
tle holiday  by  writing  him  to  be  sure  to 
take  in  the  milk,  and  put  out  the  cat,  and 
not  to  forget  to  water  the  flower  boxes, 
and  to  send  you  by  parcel  post  about  a 
million  things  you  forgot.  Bemember  that 
the  family  goat  has  a  right  to  his  heur 
of  freedom,  and  the  patient  ox  that  treads 
out  the  corn  to  slip  his  yoke,  now  and 
then. 

Bemember  that  absence  makes  the  heart 
grow  fonder  if  administered  in  homéo- 
pathie doses,  but  that  given  in  heroic 
quantity  it  kills  the  need  of  love.  There- 
fore, so  time  your  stay  that  you  will  re- 
main until  ail  the  dishes  are  soiled  and 
stacked  in  the  sink  and  no  clean  towels 
or  sheets  are  to  be  had,  and  hubby  's  shirts 
and  ties  are  permanently  lost,  but  do  not 
stay  until  your  man  hàs  bought  a  patent 
dishwasher  and  leamed  to  do  without  you. 

Write  to  your  husband  now  and  then 
a  letter  that  is  full  of  love  and  apprécia- 
tion, and  that  doesn't  end  up  with  a  re- 
quest  for  a  eheek.  It  is  harder  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
than  it  is  for  a  man  to  keep  up  a  romantic 
love  for  a  woman  who  is  chief  of  a  hold- 
up  gang. 

As  you  hâve  children,  be  mereiful.  It 
is  within  your  power  to  destroy  the  peace 
and  comfort  and  break  the  rest  of  ail 
within  earshot  of  your  progeny.  Beflect 
that  to  others  the  voice  of  your  babe 
raised  in  waîls  in  the  nighttime  is  not 
music  as  it  is  to  you.  Nor  do  the  people 
who  room  on  either  side  of  you  perçoive 
humer  in  the  cunning  pillow  fights  at  6:00 
a.  m.,  in  which  your  high-spirited  young- 
sters  indulge  with  shouts  of  glee.  There- 
fore suppress  your  youngsters  and  take 
them  apart  to  play,  and  so  shall  people 
arise  and  bless  your  name. 

Bit  not  down  to  the  bridge  table  unless 
you  are  canny  with  the  cards,  or  hâve  the 
price.     Many   a  woman  télégraphe  home 
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for  money  after  having  engaged  with  a 
saintly-f aeed,  white-haired  lady  who  shears 
lambs  ail  the  summer  in  order  to  live  ail 
the  winter. 

Put  a  guard  on  jour  tongue.  Shut  jour 
teeth  even  as  you  were  afflicted  with  lock- 
jaw  in  that  hour  when  women  let  down 
their  back  hair  together  and  the  flood 
gâtes  of  speech  are  open.  To  none  tell 
your  middle  name,  or  the  story  of  your 
life,  or  reveal  your  husband's  peculiari» 
tiesy  for  the  things  we  divulge  in  a  mo- 
ment of  confidence  we  repent  in  sack-doth 
and  ashes. 

Beturn  to  your  home  gladly.  For  to  a 
woman  it  is  well  to  go  on  a  vacation,  and 
better  to  get  back,  and  a  two  weeks*  holi- 
day  is  équivalent  to  getting  a  new  hus- 
band,  and  having  the  old  house  refur- 
nished  and  donc  over. 

DoROTHY  Dix. 


New  Ways  of  Hftlping 
The  other  day  at  a  woman 's  club,  a 
number  of  speakers  addressed  the  mem- 
bers  regarding  différent  phases  of  welfare 
work.  The  head  of  a  big  city  hospital, 
largely  charitable,  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  the  city  head  of  child  welfare 
work  and  the  head  of  the  association  of 
visiting  nurses  also  gave  short  addresses. 
And  the  thrilling  thing  to  more  than  one 
listener  was  the  number  of  new  endeavors 
to  better  condifions  of  the  world.  Each 
speaker  said  repeatedly,  ^'This  has  been 
in  opération  only  a  year,"  or,  **Thi8  Une 
of  work  was  taken  up  only  last  October." 
In  the  space  allotted  they  could  hardly  do 
more  than  mention  the  various  activities 
in  which  they  were  engaged  in  helping  the 
community,  and  an  astonishing  number  of 
them  were  new  ventures. 

Sometimes  we  feel  as  if  the  World  War 
had  given  the  world  such  a  setback  that 
it  was  going  to  take  a  century  or  so  to 
recover  lost  ground.  A  very  good  cure 
for  such  an  attitude  is  to  find  out  what  the 
welfare  organizations  are  doing,  and  to 
notice  how  many  new  ways  of  helpfulness 
they  hâve  discovered  even  since  the  war 
ended. 


Do  Ton  Belleye  in  Signs? 

Classified  adv.:  *  *  Salesman  w  a  n  t  e  d, 
with  skirt  following.*'  (Reversing  the 
practice.) 

Notice  of  tax  eollector,  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty,  Califomia:  ''AU  dogs  after  the 
17th  day  of  March,  is  subject  to  death  if 
he  does  not  wear  a  license  tag." 

In  a  Eansas  undertaker's  shop:  ''Leave 
your  orders  for  coal  hère.''  (Merely  as 
a  matter  of  taking  enough  fuel  with  you.) 

In  Dixon,  111.:  **Wanted,  Saturday, 
boys  to  pull  weeds  not  less  than  15  years 
old.'' 

In  Trafalgar  Square,  London:  **  Ander- 
sen, Anderson  &  Anderson,  Limited." 

In  a  Memphis  movie:  **Young  chil- 
dren  must  hâve  parents." 

In  a  Chicago  barber  shop:  "During  al- 
térations patrons  will  be  shaved  in  the 
back." 

In  Chicago:  ''To  be  disposed  of,  a 
mail  wagon,  property  of  a  gentleman  with 
reroovable  headpiece  as  good  as  new." 


How  Do  They  DO  it;  How  DO  Tliey  Do  It? 

AinsUe's  Magazine — "She  forced  his 
lips  to  her  own  and  spoke  softly  into 
them." 

The  Bed  Button— "  'Not  to  you,'  re- 
plied  Bosalie  La  Grange,  dimpling  on 
him." 

From  Tourgee's  "A  Fool's  Errand"— 
"Carpetbagger!  They  hissed  the  name 
with  lips  hot  with  hâte." 

Saturday  Evening  Post — "He  jerked  an 
eye  over  his  shoulder." 

Joseph  Conrad  's  '  '  'Twixt  Land  and 
Sea" — "She  leaned  forward,  hugging  her- 
self  with  crossed  legs." 

Will  Irwin — "His  eye  clutched  at  the 
desk." 

Harper  's  Magazine — *  'She  dug  her 
wrists  into  the  deep  sockets  of  her  eyes. 
Blurred  by  the  gesture,  she  saw  him  only 
dimly." 

Smart  Set — "  'Fool!  Cry  out  once  more 
and  we  are  lost,'  he  hissed.  'The  baron 
will  not  see  him  !  '  hissed  the  other.  *  Ah, 
you  hâve  your  future,  but  I' — she  gulped 
—'what  of  mef  " 


Tbe  New  and  the  Old 

The  new: 

The  doorman  takes  your  bag  as  you  get 
out  of  the  taxi,  expecting  a  tip. 

He  hands  your  bag  to  another  doorman, 
who  also  expects  a  tip. 

The  second  doorman  hands  your  bag  to 
a  bellboy,  who  expects  a  tip. 

He  leads  you  to  the  desk. 

The  clerk  glanées  at  you  loftily,  and 
continues  to  sort  letters. 

He  asks  you  if  you  hâve  a  réservation, 
suspiciously. 

He  accepts  your  assurance  that  you 
hâve  a  réservation,  tentatively. 

He  looks  it  up  leisurely. 

He  finds  it  disdainfuUy. 

He  rests  one  hand  gracefuUy  on  the 
desk,  80  that  you  will  notice  the  diamond 
on  his  little  finger. 

He  hands  you  a  graceful  pen,  grace- 
fuUy. 

He  watches  majestically  while  you  sign* 
your  name  in  the  register. 

He  says  "603,"  and  tosses  the  key  non* 
chalantly  to  the  bellboy. 

The  old: 

You  went  into  the  lobby,  up  to  the  desk, 
dropped  your  bag  at  your  feet,  took  a 
décrépit  pen  out  of  an  ink-stained  potato, 
dipped  it  in  a  mixture  of  ink  and  soft  coal, 
and  registered. 

The  clerk  thumped  a  bell;  the  bellboy 
came  forward  yawning,  and  the  clerk 
shifted  his  quid  and  said: 

"Show  the  gentleman  to  Suite  A,  on 
the  parler  floor." 


To  Whom  It  May  Ooncem 

To  love  and  to  hold  is  something  that 
we  are  ail  désirons  of  acquiring. 

But  to  love  and  to  hold  what,  is  the 
question! 

My  conception  of  it  is  this,  in  order  to 
progress: 

We  must  love  harmony, 

We  must  love  peace, 

We  must  love  no  slander, 

We  must  love  no  profane  language,  nor 


anything  that   will  defilt,  or   deface   the 
purity  of  our  Order. 
Only  by  holding  to  honesty  of  purpose, 
By  holding  to  gentleness  of  speech, 
Speaking  wrong  of  no  one. 
Holding  to  character  of  the  highest, 
Along  ail  Unes  will  we  be  able  to  attain 
to  this. 

We  must  firmly  résolve  that  no  other 
Order  shall  love  or  hold  higher  ideals  than 
the  G.  I.  A.  To  love  and  to  hold  in  this 
way  is  more  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 
And  ail  its  members  will  be  proud  to 
hold  aloft  a  banner  inscribed  with  these- 
words — "Our  aim  is  to  love  and  to  hold 
to  aU  that  stands  for  the  highest  in  the- 
principles  of  the  G.  I.  A." — **The  Dug- 
oui.*' 


Sir  Arthnr  Sullivan 
(Born  in  London  May  13,  1842.  Died  in 
London  November  22.  1900.) 
While  the  echoes  of  the  harmonies  of 
Music  Week  still  linger  in  our  ears  we 
are  reminded  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the- 
many  men  «of  genius  whose  music  chimes 
down  the  years  and  will  ne  ver  die,  some 
of  which  has  come  into  almost  universal 
use. 

Sir  Arthur  SulUvan  was  such  a  famous 
composer.  Who  has  not  thrilled  to  the 
martial  air  of  : 

"Onward  Christian  soldiers, 

Marchingr  as  to  war. 
With    the   cross   of   Jésus 

Goingr   on   before: 
Christ   the    Royal   Master 
Leads  asrainst   the   foe; 
Forward    into    battle, 
"See  His  banners  go." 
The  music  is  as  inspiring  as  the  worda. 
Another  appealing  hymn  tune  written  by 
Sullivan,  "Samuel,"  is  also  one  to  linger 
in  the  memory: 

"Hushed  was  the  eveniner  hymn, 
The  Temple  courts  were   dark; 

The   lamp  was  burnin?  dim 
Before  the  sacred  ark; 

When  suddenly  a  voice  divine 

Rang:  througrh  the  silence  of  the  shrine.** 

Another  well-known  tune,  "St.  The- 
resa,"  is  used  with  the  words: 

"BriKhtly    erleams    our    banner, 

PoTntIngr  to  the  sky, 
Waving  on  Chrisfs  soldiers 

To  their  home  on  high. 
Marching  througrh  the  désert, 

Gladly  thus  we  pray, 
Still   with   hearts   united, 

Singingr  on  our  way." 


"Forget  Bat  Don't  Forget" 

"Forgret   the    slander   you   hâve   heard, 
Forget  the     hasty.   unkind   word. 
Forget  the  quarrel   and   the  cause, 
Forget  the  whole  affair,  because 
Forgetting  is  the  only  way, 
Forget  the  storm    of    yesterday; 
Forget  the  chap    whose    sour    face 
Forgets  to  smile   In   any   place. 
Forget  the  trials  you  hâve  had, 
Forget  the  weather,  if  ifs  bad." 

"Forget  the  knocker — he's  a  freak, 
Forget  him  eeven  days  a  week; 
Forget  that  you're   not  a  millionalre, 
Forget  the  gray  streaks  in  your  hair. 
Forget  the  coffee  when  it's  cold, 
Forget  to  kick,  forget  to  scold, 
Forget  the  coal   man   and  his  ways, 
Forget,  wherever  you   may  roam. 
Forget  the  man  who  wrote  this  poem, 
Forget  that  he  in  social  bliss 
Forgot  himself  when   he   wrote  this, 
Forget  that  you  ever  had  the  blues — 
BUT     DON'T     FORGET     TO     PAY     YOUR 
DUES."  —Ex. 


A  slip  of  the  pen  is  often  more  costly 
than  a  slip  of  the  foot,  and  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  is  more  costly  than  both,  becaus» 
it  happens  more  often. 
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DIVISION   NEWS 


Centralia,  111, 
The  members  of  Division  91,  Centralia, 
111.,  were  entertained  at  a  Valentine  party 
Pebruaiy  14th.  It  was  held  at  the  rési- 
dence of  Sister  Phena  Middendorf  and  was 
given  by  Sisters  Middendorf,  Byan  and 
La  Master.  Her  home  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  hearts  and  valentines  in 
great  profusion.  It  was  called  a  **kid'' 
party  and  the  sisters  were  requested  to 
eome  dressed  as  **kids."  Forty-two  sis- 
ters were  présent,  although  the  weather 
was  not  very  favorable.  The  afternoon 
was  delightfully  spent  in  playing  kid 
games,  also  contests  of  varions  kinds. 
Toward  the  close  delieious  refreshments 
eonsisting  of  two  courses  were  served  by 
the  hostesses.  Valentines  were  used  as 
favors. 

Sisters  Middendorf,  Byan  and  La  Mas- 
ter were  voted  delightful  entertainers. 

The  Circuit  Union  meeting  was  held  May 
4th  in  our  hall.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  at  10:30  by  our  Président,  Sister 
Hattie  Waggoner.  Sister  Cody,  Missouri 
State  Président,  of  St.  Louis,  and  a  num- 
ber  of  sisters  from  Champaign,  Clinton 
and  Matt^oon,  111.,  were  présent.  Sixty 
sisters  were  in  attendance. 

After  the  opening  a  part  of  the  ritual 
work  was  exempliôed  and  the  sisters  ad- 
joumed  to  the  Christian  Church  for  din- 
ner.  At  the  afternoon  session  a  fancy 
drill  was  put  on  by  Sister  Cody  and  Sister 
Nichols  of  Champaign.  It  was  a  form  of 
giving  the  new  password. 

Division  91  put  on  a  fancy  drill  show- 
ing  the  letters  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  It 
was  very  nicely  done  and  won  the  ap- 
plause  of  the  visiting  sisters. 

Sisters  Ida  Byan  and  Phena  Middendorf 
are  éntitled  to  great  crédit  as  composers 
of  the  drill.  The  division  then  exempli- 
fied  the  remainder  of  the  ritual  work.  Di- 
vision 91  putting  on  form  of  initiation. 
Sisters  Cody  and  Nichols  gave  very  inter- 
esting  talks  for  the  good  of  the  Order. 

Sister  Thomas,  our  new  member,  and 
several  others  also  made  remarks.  The 
next  Union  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Cham- 
paign in  November.  We  were  ail  glad  to 
hâve  Sister  Cody  with  us  and  hope  she 
will  come  again. 

Mrs.  Helen  Toroerson,  Cor.  Sec. 


Cedar  Bapids,  lowa. 
Each  month  we  read  of  the  many  inter- 
esting  meetings  and  the  progress  we  are 
making  as  an  organization,  and  today  we 
are  prompted  to  write  of  the  work  Mercy 
Division  51,  Cedar  Bapids,  lowa,  is  doing. 
At  the  State  meeting  held  in  Ottumwa, 
lowa,  under  the  auspices  of  Cadle  Divi- 
sion 385,  Cedar  Bapids  was  selected  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting.  Sister  C.  B. 
losty  was  elected  State  Président,  and  she 
to  appoint  her  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
She  named  Sister  Geo.  Turfitt  our  prés- 
ent    Secretary     of     Division     51.     Sister 


losty,  our  Président  this  year,  has  been 
very  busy  planning  for  the  state  meeting 
to  be  held  in  Cedar  Bapids  October  3d. 
In  January  we  gave  our  annual  bail, 
which  netted  us  $182.  We  also  hâve 
either  a  card  party  or  some  other  social 
each  month,  which  not  only  helps  finan- 
cially,  but  socially.  April  15th  the  mem- 
bers  of  Division  159,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and 
Mercy  Division  51,  G.  I.  A.,  held  a  joint 
meeting  in  Sokal  Hall.  Brother  Harry 
Smith  acted  as  toastmaster  and  announced 
Brother  Thos.  Bradey  would  like  a  few 
words  with  the  ladies,  whereupon  he  pre- 
sented  Mercy  Division  with  a  beautiful 
silk  flag.  Sister  Kinch,  in  responding,  as- 
sured  the  brothers  the  gift  was  greatly 
appreciated  and  called  on  the  of&cers  to 
demonstrate  its  use  by  putting  on  the  offi- 
cers'  drill,  which  was  beautifully  done. 
With  Sister  Kershaw  as  musician,  Brother 
and  Sister  Mott  were  escorted  to  the  ros- 
trum  and  informed  that  we  had  gathered 
to  assist  them  in  celebrating  their  fiftieth 
wedding  anniversary.  Brother  Jacobs  pre- 
sented  Sister  Mott  a  gold  handled  um- 
brella  and  Brother  Mott  a  gold  headed 
cane,  each  engraved  with  name  and  date. 
Brother  A.  B.  Parmater,  who  is  now  87 
years  old  and  one  of  the  oldest  B.  of  L. 
E.  members  in  lowa,  being  présent,  was 
given  a  bouquet  of  roses.  After  ail  had 
extended  congratulations  the  g  u  e  s  t  s 
formed  in  line  and  marched  to  the  dining 
room  iilled'  with  long  tables  centered  with 
jonquils  and  roses.  Streamers,  light  shades 
and  table  décorations  were  in  golden  hues, 
suggestive  of  the  golden  wedding.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mott  occupied  the  seats  of  honor, 
where  they  were  directed  by  Sister  Mc- 
Mullen,  with  32  of  their  older  friends.  On 
their  right  were  seated  Brother  and  Sis- 
ter C.  B.  losty.  Président  of  Mercy  Divi- 
sion and  Local  Chairman  of  Division  159, 
and  to  their  left  Sister  and  Brother  F. 
A.  Kinch,  Grand  OflÛcer  of  G.  I.  A.  and 
Acting  Chief  of  Division  159.  Sister  F. 
H.  Tisdale  with  able  assistants  had  charge 
of  the  banquet,  with  Brother  Harry 
Smith,  Brother  Thos.  Brady  and  Brother 
C.  B.  losty  representing  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
One  hundred  guests  were  présent.  An  or- 
chestra composed  of  high  school  students 
furnished  music  during  the  banquet.  We 
also  hâve  a  Past  Présidents  Club  which 
will  entertain  the  G.  I.  A.  and  friends 
later  in  April.  Sister  Kinch,  State  Col- 
lector  for  the  Aged  Sisters'  Home  Fund 
in  lowa,  has  succeeded  in  making  lowa 
delegates  *  pledge  of  $200  a  reality  with 
$231.15  in  addition,  making  a  total  of 
$431.15  for  lowa. 

The  many  letters  received  from  the  24 
divisions  in  lowa  filled  with  enthusiasm, 
love  and  encouragement,  together  with 
their  gênerons  response  and  results  ob- 
tained,  was  ample  reward  for  the  eflPort. 
Sister  Kinch  will  give  an  itemized  report 
at  lowa 's  state  meeting  October  3d. 

Believing  much  good  is  derived  from 
thèse  state  meetings,  we  are  hoping  every 
division  in  lowa  will  be  largely  repre- 
sented.  Our  Grand  Président,  Sister  Cas- 
sel  1,  will  be  with  us  on  that  date. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Kinch, 
Grand  Organiser  and  Inspector. 


Portland,  Ore. 

On  May  2,  1922,  at  10:00  a.  m.,  the  A. 
E.  Curtis  Division  261  opened  its  meeting. 
Although  the  inclement  weather  lent  a 
gloomy  appearance  outside,  when  our  doors 
were  opened  the  bright  faces  and  profu- 
sion of  flowers  brought  forth  rays  of  light 
which  made  one  think  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing  as  never  before.  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  hâve  with  us  our  Grand  Prési- 
dent, Sister  Cassell.  She  was  presented 
at  rostrum,  welcomed  by  our  Président, 
Sister  Edlund,  given  the  grand  honors  by 
the  division  and  visiting  sisters.  Our  Sec- 
retary, Sister  Chambers,  in  her  pleasing 
manner  expressed  the  welcome  we  felt,  al- 
though that  welcome  must  hâve  been  ap- 
parent without  words.  This  school  for  In- 
spectors  was  called  by  our  Grand  Prési- 
dent. The  following  sisters,  having  been 
previously  appointed,  were  présent: 

Sister  Allott,  Calgary,  B.  C. 

Sister  Milner,  Dunsmuir,  Cal. 

Sister  Wharton,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Sister  Anderson,  Portland,  Ore. 

Division  261  exemplified  ail  the  ritual- 
istic  work  for  Inspectors  and  représenta- 
tives of  other  divisions  présent.  Did  we 
make  mistakesf  Why,  of  course  we  did, 
yet  we  accepted  the  criticisms  and  praise 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  kindly  given. 
Welcoming  transferred  members  took  up 
the  forenoon.  At  12:30  we  had  luncheon. 
The  work  of  the  afternoon  opened  with 
mémorial  exercises  which  were  conducted 
by  oflicers  and  a  well-trained  drill  team. 
In  no  other  work  of  the  day  was  the  ef- 
fect  of  the  white  uniform  **all  alike'* 
more  noticeable,  and  together  with  pink 
carnations,  **the  chosen  flower  of  our  Or- 
der,'* this  ail  added  to  the  solemn  serv- 
ices. Flowers  were  placed  in  memory  of 
our  late  Grand  Secretary,  Effie  E.  Merrill. 
Form  of  draping  charter  was  then  exem- 
plified. Following  this  our  Grand  Prési- 
dent in  her  pleasing  and  impressive  man- 
ner made  a  very  interesting  address  out- 
lining  the  work  of  the  Order,  and  the 
dream  she  had  for  broadening  our  work, 
calling  attention  to  the  responsibilities  we 
hâve  and  to  the  many  things  we  can  do  to 
help  this  noble  Order  which  we  hâve 
banded  together  to  help  and  support  as  an 
auxiliary.  She  also  made  a  great  impres- 
sion on  us  regarding  insurance  and  pen- 
sion, which  many  hâve  given  little,  if  any 
thought,  along  those  lines,  while  many 
of  us  are  past  the  âge  to  accept  this 
opportunity  and  it  was  not  presented  in 
our  earlier  days,  so  we  hâve  only  to  urge 
the  younger  members  to  deeper  thoughts 
along  those  lines  and  to  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunities  before  them  while  there  is  yet 
time.  It  could  be  readily  seen  that  the 
brothers  présent  to  witness  the  mémorial 
exercises  and  hear  the  address  given  by 
our  Grand  Président  were  impressed  by 
her  présentations  of  facts.  We  know 
every  brother  présent  was  glad  to  be  there 
and  loath  to  départ.  It  is  to  be  deplored 
that  every  brother  of  the  différent  divi- 
sions hère  could  not  hâve  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  listening  to  thèse  addresses.  This 
is  a  noble  and  beautiful  Order  and  the 
chain  of  frlendship  formed  by  thèse  get- 
together  meetings  is  by  far  more  lasting 
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and  more  favorably  impressed   upon  our 
minds  by  the  many  things  we  can  do  to 
xnake  the  burdens  lighter.     It  was  grati- 
fying  to  see  the  pleased  eountenances  of 
the  brothers  and  to  see  their  helpmates 
taking  up  the  broken  threads  and  twining 
them   together   to  make   the   world   more 
impresaive    and    the    ties    more    binding, 
guarding  sacredly   their  obligations^  pro- 
moting  the  welfare  of  the  Order  and  the 
uplifting  of  humanity.    This  was  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  meeting  ever 
held    hère.    The    G.   I.    A.    members   may 
well   feel  prend   of  so   earnest   a  leader. 
Initiation,     installation,     balloting,     etc., 
took    up    space    in    the    afternoon    work. 
Upon  request  of  Canadian  sisters,  penny 
drill  was  put  on,  also  the  bringing  in  of 
♦  the    flag   was    requested,   many    questions 
asked  and  answered.     The  advisability  of 
holding  a  school*  of  this  nature  where  ail 
are   instructed   in   the   same   manner   was 
demonstrated  by  the  variety  of  ways  dif- 
férent  divisions   had   been   instructed   by 
their     différent    Inspectors.    Through     the 
day    many   points   of   interest    developed. 
Sister  Edlund  in  her  pleasing  manner  and 
with     well-chosen     words    presented    our 
Grand  Président  with  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  roses  grown  in  our  city  of  roses,  the 
flower  we  are  so  proud  to  recognize  and 
présent  to  our  visitors  to  the  city.     The 
Grand     Président    in    her    able     manner 
thanked  division  for  same,  also  thanked 
A,  E.  Curtis  Division  261  for  its  part  in 
making   the   day   one   of  instruction   and 
pleasure,  eomplimented  them  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  did  their  work,  thanked 
the  ladies  from  other  divisions  for  their 
présence    hère    and    reminded    them    that 
their  présence  showed  an  interest  in  the 
work,   thanked   one   and   ail   for   eourtesies 
extended  her  during  her  stay  hère.    There 
were  represented  hère  Divisions  574,  544, 
101,  312,  163,  560,  403,  245,  96.     Arrange-  • 
ments  were  made  for  a  trip  on  May  3d  on 
the  Columbia  Highway,  a  beautiful  drive 
which  we  are  always  proud  to  show  our 
visitors.    Light  lunch  was  served  and  thus 
ended   our   day   of  instruction,   combined 
with  pleasure,  which  seemed  ail  too  short. 
After  closing  cérémonies  we  ail  sped  home 
and  are  looking  forward  to  other  meetings 
of  similar  nature  to  bring  us  ail  together 
again.    Thus  we  bade  our  Grand  Président 
farewell  as  she  left  for  Califomia  carry- 
ing   our   best   wishes   for   future   success, 
prosperity,  and   happiness. 

Mrs.  Fred  Decker. 


Chickasha,  Okla. 

A  very  enjoyable  business  and  social 
meeting  was  held  by  Chickasha  Division 
523  May  4th.  Sister  R.  E.  Fields,  late  of 
Enid  Division,  was  admitted  by  transfer 
card  and  we  were  certainly  pleased  to  wel- 
come  her.  During  the  order  of  business 
applications  for  membership  from  local 
women  were  presented  and  accepted.  This 
division,  though  small,  is  in  a  very  pros- 
perous  condition  and  our  Président,  Sister 
Hawley,  assisted  by  her  husband,  L.  W., 
hâve  the  thanks  of  ail  members  for  mak- 
ing this  gathering  à  success. 

Sister  Hawley  has  given  freely  her 
time,  work  and  patience  to  put  our  divi- 


sion in  such  a  prospérons  condition.  Dur- 
ing recess  Brother  Hawley  explained  the 
coopérative  banking  system  and  the  insur- 
ance  and  pension  laws  were  discnssed. 
Many  of  the  engineers  at  this  point  real- 
ize  the  significance  of  and  the  benefits 
derived  from  pensions,  and  are  making 
provision  for  their  familles.  After  recess 
the  march  to  the  dining  room  took  place, 
ail  taking  part.  Hère  we  found  tables 
beautifully  decorated  with  baskets  of 
flowers  for  centerpieces  and  the  colors  of 
our  Order  were  carried  ont  to  perfection. 

Lovely  refreshments  were  served  until 
we  ail  f elt  like  the  boy  at  the  picnic — ate 
so  much  we  could  chew,  but  not  swallow. 
A  program  was  rendered  by  talented 
daughters  of  engineers'  familles. 

Piano  sélections,  vocal  solos  and  read- 
ings  were  beautifully  rendered  and  we  cer- 
tainly enjoyed  them.  Our  B.  of  L.  E. 
guests  were  Brothers  Fields,  Folsom,  Haw- 
ley and  Bidenour. 

If  this  passes  the  waste  basket  we 
would  like  to  come  again. 

Katherine  E.  Potter,  Cor.  Sec. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
As  I  hâve  never  seen  any  news  from 
Purity  Division  441,  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  we  are  very  much  alive.  On  Sat- 
urday  night,  May  20th,  the  ladies  enter- 
tained  their  husbands  and  familles  with  a 
6:00  o'cloek  chicken  dinner.  About  80 
were  présent.  Some  of  the  members  were 
sick  and  unable  to  attend.  After  we  had 
partaken  of  the  good  things  to  eat  we 
assembled  in  the  lodge  room,  where  we 
ail  enjoyed  the  musical  program.  The  or- 
chestra was  eomposed  of  young  girls  and 
boys,  which  rendered  beautiful  sélections 
during  the  evening.  There  were  quite  a 
few  good  numbers  on  the  program.  After 
that  we  danced  and  played  games  until 
a  late  hour.  AU  departed  wishing  this  to 
be  an  annual  affair. 

Mrs.  Homer  Dowden, 
Près.  Div.  441. 


Sedalia,  Mo. 

Hâve  been  a  member  of  the  G.  I.  A.  for 
several  years  and  hâve  never  heard  of  our 
division  through  The  Journal.  So  that  our 
sister  divisions  may  know  we  are  listed 
among  the  survivors,  will  just  require  a 
small  space. 

We  hâve  a  very  successful  division  un- 
der  the  leadership  of  Sister  C.  P.  Curtis, 
who  needs  no  introduction  to  most  divi- 
sions. Sister  Curtis  was  re-elected  Prési- 
dent for  1922  after  a  very  successful  year, 
and  while  our  membership  is  not  increa^ 
ing  as  fast  as  we  would  like,  those  who 
hâve  the  honor  to  be  one  of  us  are  alive 
with  interest  and  perfect  harmony  reigns 
within  the  lodge  room.  On  February  8th 
a  delicious  luncheon  was  served  under  the 
supervision  of  Sister  S.  Bowser  to  which 
the  brothers  of  Divisions  178,  556  and  517 
were  invited.  A  number  of  brothers  were 
présent,  with  Brother  C.  P.  Curtis  acting 
as  toastmaster,  and  quite  a  few  talks  from 
other  brothers  which  were  interesting  and 
instructive.  The  brothers  and  sisters  en- 
joyed this  affair  so  much  that  we  decided 
to  hâve  a  succession  of  them   throughout 


the  year.  On  April  26th  we  again  invited 
them  to  a  5:00  o'dock  dinner.  After  our 
regular  meeting  on  this  date  our  guests 
arrived  and  meeting  again  called  to  order. 
After  putting  on  our  oficers'  drill,  and  a 
short  program  consisting  of  several  piano 
sélections  and  a  number  of  impromptu 
speeches  by  the  brothers,  we  adjoumed  to 
the  dining  room  where  a  most  tempting 
menu  had  been  prepared  and  was  served 
by  Sister  J.  K.  Smith  and  assistants  to 
about  60  members  and  guests,  while  many 
eomplimentary  remarks  were  showered  on 
the  committee  in  charge.  The  brothers  of 
thèse  divisions  hâve  been  very  kind  and 
gênerons  to  Division  15  this  year  and  we 
want  them  to  know  we  are  truly  grateful 
and  we  think  thèse  social  gatherings  will 
pave  the  way  for  new  members.  Enter- 
prise Division  15  expeets  to  take  part  at 
State  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  June  23d, 
and  we  are  looking  forward  to  that  with 
great  anticipation. 

Mrs.  h.  W.  Stark,  Sec.  Div.  15. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Monumental  Division  128  has  closed  an- 
other  half  year  of  successful  work.  A 
school  for  Inspectors  was  held  in  Febru- 
ary, our  Grand  Président  Sister  Cassell 
presiding.  A  number  of  Inspectors  were 
présent  and  ail  praised  the  work  very 
highly  that  was  put  on  by  our  division. 

A  dance  and  card  party  was  given  early 
in  the  year  that  netted  the  division  $75. 
Sister  Fulmer  was  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Arrangements.  Our  anniversary 
dinner  held  March  23d  was  a  very  enjoy- 
able affair.  More  than  100  sisters  and 
their  husbands  were  présent.  A  fine 
chicken  dinner  was  served.  Sisters  Hem, 
Ambrose  and  McCarthy  were  the  commit- 
tee for  the  day. 

An  apron  bazaar  was  held  in  May  which 
brought  us  more  than  $25.  Sister  Baven- 
croft  was  Chairman  of  the  committee. 

Several  new  members  hâve  been  added 
to  our  division  during  the  past  half  year 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  grim  reaper 
has  also  visited  us,  taking  from  our  midst 
Sisters  Gamber  and  Thomson.  Our  Prési- 
dent, Sister  Simms,  works  with  untiring 
energy.  She  is  never  too  busy  to  respond 
to  any  call  that  is  for  the  good  of  our 
Order. 

Mrs.  c.  R.  Lydick,  Cor.  Sec. 


Biggar,  Saskatchewan,  Can. 
Seeing  letters  from  other  divisions  so 
often  and  learning  that  they  were  doing 
80  well  has  created  in  me  the  désire  to 
see  something  about  ourselves  in  print.  I 
will  go  on  to  say  that  Prairie  View  Di- 
vision 538  came  into  existence  in  Septem- 
ber,  1919,  with  a  membership  of  16  and 
in  spite  of  transfers,  etc.,  stands  24  at 
présent.  Since  then  the  division  has  been 
flourishing,  the  members  taking  an  active 
interest.  We  sent  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention and  several  of  our  members  jour- 
neyed  to  Edmonton  last  fall  to  meet  our 
Grand  Président,  Sister  Cassell.  Besides, 
we  hâve  often  entertained  our  brothers  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  One  of  the  most  pleasing 
of  thèse  entertainments  was  given  on 
March  lOth;  the  G.  I.  A.  of  the  town  of 
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Biggar  entertained  the  members  of  Crystal 
Lake  Division  847  with  the  visiting  mem- 
bers. The  early  part  of  the  evening  was 
given  over  to  games  and  cards.  A  num- 
ber  of  musical  sélections  were  rendered  by 
Miss  Warning  and  Messrs.  Nelson  and 
Flood,  after  which  a  bountiful  repast  was 
served  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  by  ail. 

The  tables  being  then  cleared  away,  a 
couple  of  hours  were  spent  in  dancing  and 
everyone  departed  declaring  the  sisters  ex- 
cellent entertainers  and  hoping  for  a  répé- 
tition iïi  the  near  future. 

We  want  our  sister  lodges  to  know  we 
are  working  and  interested.       A   Meicbir. 


Milford,  Utah. 

A  spécial  meeting  was  called  Monday, 
May  29th,  at  Masonic  Hall  by  Sego  Lily 
Division  500  in  honor  of  our  Grand  Prési- 
dent, Mrs.  Mary  Cassell,  at  which  time 
we  took  in  two  new  members,  Sister  Suda 
Millsap  and  Sister  Kathryn  Kuchenmeister 
of  Caliente,  Nev.  Sister  Cassell  made  sev- 
eral  corrections  and  instructed  us  on  floor 
work,  which  greatly  helped  us,  as  we 
learned  much  from  her  thorough  explana- 
tions.  Following  this,  we  were  served  a 
four-course  luncheon  at  the  Milford  Hôtel. 
Then  Sister  Cassell,  accompanied  by  the 
new  candidates,  also  Président  Beulah  Oi- 
son, was  treated  to  an  auto  ride  given 
by  Vice  Président  Lemina  Blanpeed.  In 
the  evening  a  card  party  was  given  at  the 
home  of  Sister  and  Brother  Wm.  Sterling. 
Befreshments  were  served  to  the  G.  I.  A. 
and  brothers.  The  rooms  were  deeorated 
in  the  colors  of  the  Order  and  carnations 
formed  the  centerpieces. 

Our  Grand  Président  was  then  pre- 
sented  with  a  bottle  of  imported  toilet 
water,  and  after  enjoying  a  delightf ul  talk 
of  the  good  work  being  done  by  différent 
divisions,  we  adjoumed.  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day  Sister  Cassell  was  the  guest  of  Sister 
FnzzeU,  an  old-time  friend. 

Thursday  evening,  June  Ist,  the  ladies 
surprised  the  brothers  of  Division  681 
after  their  reguiar  meeting  by  taking  re- 
f reshments  and  having  a  lap  lunch  at  their 
meeting  in  the  Masonic  Hall  about  10:00 
p.  m.  We  ail  enjoyed  the  evening  and 
intend  many  more  surprises  to  take  place 
in  the  future. 

Betty  Dawson,  Sec.  Div.  500. 


Oonqnexlng  Old  Discouragement 

If  your  Division  isn't  as  blgr  as  it  oug^ht 

to  be. 

And  the  plans  that  you  make  are  hard 

hit; 

I   wonder  If  some   of  you  sisters  can   see 

That  maybe,  you  aren't  doinsr  your  bit? 

If  the  Division  is  less  groodthan  it  ouffht 

to  be 

•  Don't  forget.  whate'er  else  you  may  do, 

That    the    rea^ion's,    perchance,    you    never 

can  see 

That  somethin^r's  the  matter   with   you. 


The  Faolt  of  the  Age 

The  fault  of  the  âge  is  the  wild  endeavor 

To  leap  to  heigrhts  that  were  made  to 

climb; 

With  a  burst  of  youth  or  a  thougrht  raost 

élever, 

We  strive  to  forestall  and  outwit  time. 

We  crave  the  gain,  yet  despise  the  get- 
ting; 
We    want   wealth    not  as   reward,    but 
dower, 
And  the.. time  we  spend  in  useless  slnning: 
Would  fell  a  forest  or  build  a  tower. 


O.  I.  A.  B^ef  ABsociatlon 

ChlcafiTO.  111..  July  1,  1922. 
Relief  Association  Secretaries: 

You  are  hereby  notified  of  t^e  death  of 
the  followinsr  members.  The  amount  due 
not  later  than  September  80,  1922,  for 
October  quarter  is  $2.25  for  those  carry- 
ingr  one  certiflcate  and  $4.50  for  those 
carryinfiT  two. 

Members  insured  during  July  wiU  pay 
Augrust  and  September  of  July  quarter 
flnd  ail  of  October  quarter  not  later  than 
September  80,  1922,  or  forfeit  their  In- 
surance. 

Relief  Secretaries  must  remit  by  post- 
office  or  express  order,  or  bank  draft  pay- 
able on  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphla.  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Personal 
checks  and  those  of  any  other  city  except 
above-named    cannot    be    accepted. 

Notet  An  error  In  date  was  made  in 
reporting  Claim  No.  148  of  Division  17. 
The  date  should  hâve  been  1910  Instead  of 
1921. 

SERIES  «<B*» 

Aaaeasmeiit    No.    172. 

Philadelphla,  Fa.,  Aprll  11,  1922,  of 
Cancer.  Sister  Kate  Sterling,  of  Div.  27, 
aged  68  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate, 
dated  November,  1913,  payable  to  Harry 
and  Ltillian  Sterling,  grandchildren. 

Asscssmcnt    No.    178 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  10.  1922.  of  Phthsis 
Pulmoratis,  Sister  Mary  Cronin,  of  Div. 
239.  aged  64  years.  Carried  two  certifl- 
cates.  dated  April.  1898,  payable  to  Alex 
and  Alice  Cronfn,  son  and  daughter. 

AiMeooment    No.   174 

Topeka.  Kan.,  April  7.  1922,  of  Pneu- 
monia,  Sister  Maggie  Cogglns,  of  Div.  98, 
aged  79  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  October,  1891.  and  March,  1892,  pay- 
able to  Mrs.  Agnes  Gubser,  Mrs.  Theresa 
Eccleston,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dinkler,  Celia, 
James  and   Vincent  Cogglns,   children. 

AMcaament    No.    175 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  May  10,  1922.  of 
Turaor,  Sister  Aria  Resler,  of  Div.  441, 
aged  88  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate, 
dated  September,  1915,  payable  to  Isaac 
Resler,  husband. 


AMca 


ncBt    No.    176 


Jonesboro,  Ark.,  May  14,  1922,  of  Par- 
alysis.  Sister  Llszie  Nlchols.  of  Div.  240, 
aged  62  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates, 
dated  April,  1900.  payable  to  Henry  Nlch- 
ols, husband,  C.  E.  and  J.  A.  Nichols,  sons, 
and  Edith  Dodson,  daughter. 


AjiBeMimemt    No.    177 

Susquehanna,  Pa.,  April  15,  1922,  of 
Acute  Nephrltis,  Sister  Mary  O'Malley.  of 
Div.  6,  aged  56  years.  Carried  one  certi* 
ficate,  dated  October,  1904,  payable  to 
Ellzabeth  Grant,  William  and  ChaHes  ' 
O'Malley,  daughter  and  sons. 

Assessment    No.    178 

Kansas  City,  Kansas.  May  8,  1922.  of 
Appendlcitis,  Sister  Catherine  Durkin,  of 
Div.  494,  aged  59  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate, dated  January,  1911,  payable  to 
John   Durkin,   husband. 

Aaaessmcnt    No.    17S 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  May  25.  1922,  of  Oedema 
of  Lungs,  Sister  Bessie  Grossman,  of  Div. 
464,  aged  40  years.  Carried  twa  certifl- 
cates. dated  October,  1920.  payable  to 
Alfred   Grossman.    husband. 

AMessmcnt    No.    180 

Mauch  Chunk.  ,  Pa..  June  1.  1922,  of 
Chronic  Myocarditls.  Sister  Mary  Boyer, 
of  Div.  80,  aged  49  years.  Carried  one 
certiflcate.  dated  November,  1917,  payable 
to  John  Boyer,  husband. 

AMeMmcBt    No.    181 

Sioux  City,  lowa,  May  27.  1922,  of  Can- 
cer, Sister  Isobel  Canfleld,  of  Div.  164, 
aged  72  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate, 
dated  February,  1900,  payable  to  Alvin 
Canfleld,   husband. 

AMCMunent    No.    182 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1922.  of  Cancer, 
Sister  Margaret  Hurley,  of  Div.  292,  aged 
45  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates.  dated 
January,  1921,  payable  to  Amos  Hurley, 
husband,  and  Mercy  Hurley,  daughter. 

Members  wlU  pay  Relief  Secretaries  on 
or  before  September  80,  1922,  or  forfeit 
their  Insurance.  Relief  Secretaries  must 
remit  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
October  5,  1922. 

Members  In  good  standing  May  81.  1922, 
14,617  in  the  flrst  class  and  7,681  In  the 
second  class. 

MRS.    GEO.    WIL.SON, 
Président   Relief  Association, 
1156  Davis  Avenue. 
Plttsburgh,  Pa. 

MRS.  JENNIB  F.  BOOMER, 
General  Secretary-Treasurer, 
7645  Sherldan  Road. 
Chicago,   111. 


Between  350,000  and  400,000  new  houses 
are  needed  in  the  United  States  every  year. 


If  you  hâve  changed  your  address,  or  your  JOURNAL  address  is  not  cor- 
rect, flll  out  this  form  and  send  same  to  Mailing  Clerk,  NINETEENTH 
AND  GRAND  AVE.,  DES  MOINES,  lOWA,  or  1126  Engineers  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ghio,  and  it  will  reçoive  prompt  attention. 

THE  B.  of  L.  E.  JOURNAL 

OLD  ADDRESS 

Name , 

Division  Number 

Box  or  Street  No 

P.  0 State 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Box  or  Street  No 

P,  O ...State 

If  koldin^  oflice  In  Dlvlalon,  give  titic. 
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made  to  feel  helpless  and  hopeless.  Their 
Government  appears  to  be  an  autocracy  in- 
stead  of  a  democracy. 

The  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  has 
set  aside  and  nullified  that  law.  The 
pressing  question  is,  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  itf  In  order  to  answer  that 
question  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  lead- 
ing  facts  in  the  struggle  between  the  peo- 
ple  and  the  Fédéral  Courts  on  the  subject 
of  child-labor  législation. 

The  Congress  first  passed  a  law  upon 
this  subject  in  September,  1916.  That  law 
prohibited  transportation  in  interstate 
commerce  of  goods  made  at  a  factory  in 
which  chiidren  under  the  âge  of  14  were 
employed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  chii- 
dren between  the  âges  of  14  and  16  were 
employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than 
eîght  hours  a  day  or  more  than  six  days  in 
a  week  or  after  7  p.  m.  or  before  6  a.  m. 
Certainly  this  was  most  moderate  régula- 
tion and  afforded  the  minimum  of  protec- 
tion to  young  chiidren  employed  in  indus- 
try.  This  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in 
response  to  an  insistent  public  demand. 
The  old  idea  that  it  was  désirable  or  even 
commendable  to  employ  young  chiidren  in 
exhausting  labor  in  factories,  mines,  and 
shops  had  given  way  to  the  more  humane 
and  intelligent  view  that  such  labor  was 
not  only  a  crime  against  childhood  but 
that  it  degraded  adult  labor  as  well  and 
was  a  menace  to  the  race  and  hence  to 
government  itself.  This  more  enlightened 
view  has  been  approved  by  the  people  of 
the  country  generally — with  the  exception 
posaibly  of  certain  Fédéral  judges,  and 
always  excepting  the  powerful  but  selfish 
manufacturers  in  a  few  States,  who  were 
able  to  defeat  child-labor  législation  in 
those  States. 

Effects  of  Oblld  Labor 

The  hearings  before  Congress  upon  this 
measure  were  extended  and  most  exhaus- 
tive. It  was  shown  at  thèse  hearings  that 
the  môrtality  of  chiidren  in  industry  was 
many  times  greater  than  among  chiidren 
of  the  same  âge  not  similarly  employed. 
For  example,  in  the  House  Beport  No.  46, 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  page 
222,  it  was  pointed  out  that  môrtality  f  rom 
tuberculosis  among  the  most  youthful  chii- 
dren employed  in  certain  cotton  mills  was 
four  times  as  great  as  among  chiidren  of 
like  âge  not  so  employed,  and  that  of  the 
older  chiidren  the  môrtality  from  tubercu- 
losis was  two  and  one-half  times  greater 
than  chiidren  of  the  same  âge  and  environ- 
ment  not  so  employed. 

In  the  Senate  Report  No.  368,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  at  page  11, 
it  is  said: 

''The  évidence  is  overwhelming  that  un- 
regulated  child  labor  does  not  promote  a 
healthy  citizenship;  that  it  tends  to  the 
détérioration  of  the  race  physically,  and 
the  dwarfing  of  chiidren  mentally  through 
the  déniai  of  a  full  opportunity  for  édu- 
cation; and  to  criminality,  since  the  sta- 
tistics  of  our  juvénile  court  show  that  by 


far  the  largest  percentage  of  juvénile  de- 
linquents  are  the  chiidren  who  were  put 
to  work  too  soon  rather  than  the  chiidren 
who  are  trained  in  the  schools." 

The  médical  évidence  was  to  the  same 
effect  and  showed  that  the  young  child 
worker  became  dwarfed  in  body  and  mind, 
that  the  State  was  deprived  thereby  of 
vigorous  citizenship,  and  the  child  lost  his 
birthright  to  share  in  the  opportunities 
given  to  his  fellows,  and  child  labor  was 
denounced  as  **  child  slavery.'* 

Wherever  enlightened  State  courts  hâve 
had  occasion  to  deal  with  this  subject  the 
évidence  has  ail  been  to  the  same  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  Inland  Steel  Co.  against 
Yedinak,  upholding  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Indiana  child  labor  laws,  the  court 
said: 

**The  employment  of  chiidren  of  tender 
years  in  mills  and  factories  not  only  en- 
dangers  their  lives  and  limbs  but  hinders 
and  dwarfs  their  growth  and  development 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  The 
State  is  virtually  interested  in  its  own 
préservation  and,  looking  to  that  end, 
must  safeguard  and  protect  the  lives,  per- 
sons,  health,  and  morals  of  its  future  citi- 
zens'' 

Because  many  States  were  without  adé- 
quate child  labor  laws  and  because  selfish 
and  powerful  interests  in  those  States,  de- 
termined  to  exploit  child  labor,  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  State  lég- 
islation, it  became  necessary  that  Con- 
gress should  take  action  upon  this  sub- 
ject under  its  admit ted  power  to  régulât e 
commerce  between  the  States.  That  con- 
gressionnl  action  was  absolutely  necessary 
was  demonstrated  beyond  question  in  the 
hearings  I  hâve  referred  to.  There  was 
no  means  other  than  through  the  action 
of  Congress  by  which  the  citizens  of  the 
States  with  enlightened  and  humane  child 
labor  laws  could  protect  themselves  against 
the  goods  tumed  out  by  cheap  and  under- 
paid  child  labor  in  the  States  which  had 
no  adéquate  protection  for  child  workers. 
For  example,  in  1880  the  percentage  of 
chiidren  under  16  years  of  âge  to  ail  wage 
earners  in  the  Southern  States  was  25  per 
cent.  In  the  New  England  States  it  was 
only  14  per  cent.  In  1890  the  percentage  in 
the  Southern  States  was  24.2  per  cent,  still 
substaiitially  25  per  cent.  In  the  New 
England  States  it  had  fallen  to  6.9  per 
cent.  In  1900  the  percentage  of  the  South- 
ern States  was  still  25  per  cent  and  in  the 
New  England  States  it  was  only  6.7  per 
cent.  One  resuit  of  this  confiicting  éco- 
nomie situation  was  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  New  England  cotton  mills  in 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
North  Carolina,  where  young  chiidren 
could  be  worked  with  little  restriction. 

The  Industrial  Commission  created  by 
the  act  of  June  18,  1898,  in  its  final  re- 
port, volume  19,  page  922,  said: 

''Uniform,  at  least  similar,  législation  in 
the  varions  States  is  especially  désirable 
in  the  case  of  laws  restricting  child  labor, 


because  in  so  far  as  the  employment  of 
chiidren  is  a  real  economy,  it  gives  manu- 
facturers in  the  States  where  it  is  per- 
mitted an  unfair  advantage  over  those  in 
the  States  having  child  labor  laws." 

The  whole  matter  was  well  summed  up 
in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Brinton,  of  Phil- 
adelphia  (printed  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Commit tee  on  Labor,  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  on  H.  R.  8234,  page  270, 
as  follows: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  committee  from 
Pennsylvania,  we  come  to  this  hearing  with 
high  hopes.  Session  after  session  at  our 
législature  we  hâve  been  met  by  the  cry 
from  the  manufacturers,  'State  législation 
is  unfair.  Ton  ask  us  to  compote  with 
other  States  of  différent  stndards.  This 
interstate  compétition  will  ruin  our  busi- 
ness. If  we  must  advance,  let  us  advance 
together.*  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  condition  whieh 
confronts  us  today  is  therefore  in  actual 
fact  largely  a  problem  of  interstate  compé- 
tition through  interstate  commerce,  a  con- 
dition emphasized  in  every  child-labor  cam- 
paign  in  every  state;  a  condition  certain 
to  grow  more  helpless  as  conditions  of  com- 
pétition become  constantly  more  intense. 
Interstate  commerce  is  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  as  it  exists  today." 

And  in  the  Senate  Report  No.  358,  Sixty- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session,  page  21, 
which  had  under  considération  the  meas- 
ure which  afterwards  became  law,  it  is 
said: 

"So  long  as  there  is  a  single  state  which 
for  selfish  or  other  reasons  fails  to  enact 
effective  child-labor  législation,  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  every  other  state  to 
protect  effectively  its  own  producers  and 
manufacturers  against  what  may  be  con- 
sidered  unfair  compétition  of  the  produc- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  that  state,  or  to 
protect  îts  consumers  against  unwittingly 
patronizing  those  who  exploit  the  child- 
hood of  the  country." 

It  has  been  well  and  truthfully  said  that 
childhood  labor  in  any  state  lowers  man- 
hood  labor  in  every  state. 

Congressional  législation  is  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore  to  protect  the  child- 
hood of  the  country,  and  to  protect  the 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  country, 
and  to  protect  the  consumers  from  becom- 
ing  a  partner  with  the  exploiters  of  child 
labor  through  unwittingly  purchasing  the 
tainted  products  of  child  labor. 

It  was,  sir,  in  récognition  of  this  situa- 
tion and  in  obédience  to  thèse  compelling 
reasons  that  Congress  enacted  the  child 
labor  law  to  which  I  hâve  referred. 

Child   Labor   Law   Oonstltiitlonal 

The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  that  law 
is  not  only  written  into  the  plain  language 
of  the  Constitution  itself,  but  Congress 
had  so  f  requently  exercised  a  similar  power 
as  to  make  it  seem  certain  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  doubt  that  no  court  would 
venture  to  question  the  congressional  au- 
thority  to  enact  this  much-needed  législa- 
tion. The  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  I  contend  expressly 
confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  enact 
this  law  is  found  in  section  8,  where  it  is 
declared  "the  Congress  shall  hâve  power 
•  *  *  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreîgn 
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nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce between  the  several  states  is  there- 
f  ore  suprême.  The  Congress  has  precisely  the 
same  power  to  regulate  and  control  com- 
merce between  the  several  states  that  it 
has  to  regulate  and  control  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  Before  the  Congress 
passed  the  child  labor  law  it  had  passed 
many  other  laws,  the  constitutionality  of 
which  had  been  upheld  by  the  Suprême 
court,  which  not  only  regulated  but  prac- 
tically  prohibited  Interstate  commerce  in 
certain  commodities.  It  had  prohibited 
movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  lot- 
tcry  tickets,  of  persons  for  immoral  pur- 
poses,  of  diseased  live  stock,  of  adulterated 
food,  and  of  intoxicating  Uquors. 

In  thèse  and  many  other  instances  Con- 
gress had  absolutely  closed  interstate  com- 
merce to  certain  persons  and  commodities 
onder  its  power  to  regulate  commerce. 
That  the  commodities  excluded  were  in 
many  instances  not  harmful  made  no  dif- 
férence. 

The  Constitution  vested  in  the  Congress 
solely  the  right  to  détermine  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  regulating,  even  to  the 
point  of  prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
any  article  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
mie  had  been  so  repeatedly  declared  in 
the  cases  to  which  1  hâve  referred,  and 
many  others,  that  it  had  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted  as  a  self-evident  proposition.  Nor 
was  this  ail.  So  tenacious  of  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control  interstate  commerce 
has  the  Fédéral  Government  always  been 
that  the  power  of  states  to  regulate  or 
tax  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  has  been  greatly  hampered  by 
the  court  and  flatly  denied  by  the  Suprême 
court,  wherever  it  could  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  action  by  the  state  to  any  extent 
burdened  interstate  commerce. 

In  spite  of  the  clear  latlguage  of  tho 
Constitution  and  the  many  décisions  of  the 
Suprême  court,  the  Suprême  court  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  5  to  4  décision,  in  the 
case  of  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart,  declared  the 
law  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
filed  a  strong  dissenting  opinion,  which 
was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Justice  McKenna, 
Mr.  Justice  Brandeis,  and  by  Mr.  Justice 
Clarke.  In  his  dissenting  opinion  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  said: 

''The  question  then  is  narrowed  to 
whether  the  exercise  of  its  otherwise  con- 
stitutional  power  by  Congress  can  be  pro- 
nounced  unconstitutional  because  of  Hs 
possible  reaction  upon  the  conduct  of  t  .j 
states  in  a  matter  upon  which  I  hâve  ad- 
mitted  that  they  are  free  from  direct  con- 
trol. I  should  hâve  thought  that  that  mat- 
ter had  been  disposed  of  so  fully  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  do ub t.  I  should  hâve 
thought  that  the  most  conspicuous  déci- 
sions of  this  court  had  made  it  clear  that 
the  powers  could  not  be  eut  down  or  quali- 
fled  by  the  fact  that  it  might  interfère 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  domestic 
policy  of  any  state,     ♦     •     ♦ 

**I  should  hâve  thought  that  if  we  were 
to  introduce  our  own  moral  conceptions 
where,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  belong, 
this  was  preeminently  a  case  for  upholding 


the  exercise  of  ail  its  powers  by  the  United 
States. 

**But  I  had  thought  that  the  propriety 
of  the  exercise  of  a  power  admitted  to 
exist  in  some  cases  was  for  the  considéra- 
tion of  Congress  alone  ♦  •  ».  it  is  not 
for  this  court  to  pronounce  when  prohibi- 
tion is  necessary  to  régulation,  if  it  ever 
may  be  necessary — to  say  that  it  is  per- 
missible  as  against  strong  drink,  but  not 
as  against  the  product  of  ruined  lives. 

''This  does  not  meddle  with  anything 
belonging  to  the  states.  They  may  regu- 
late their  internai  affairs  and  their  do- 
mestic commerce  as  they  like.  But  when 
they  seek  to  send  their  products  across 
the  state  Une,  they  are  no  longer  within 
their  rights.  If  there  were  no  Constitution 
and  no  Congress,  their  power  to  cross  the 
line  would  dépend  upon  their  neîghbors. 
Under  the  Constitution,  such  commerce 
belongs  not  to  the  states  but  to  Congress 
to  regulate.  It  may  carry  out  its  views 
of  public  policy  whatever  indirect  effect 
they  may  hâve  upon  the  activities  of  the 
states.  '  ' 

I  want  you  to  get  that  into  your  minds. 
Congress  enads  law,  and  Congress  déclares 
the  pMibUc  policy  of  govemment  under  the 
Constitution  as  Ms  Government  was  builded 
by  the  fathers,  It  is  the  business  of  the 
courts  to  administer  justice  under  the  laws 
as  written,  and  they  hâve  absolutely  no  busi» 
ness  to  meddle  with  or  attempt  to  dictate 
the  pMêblic  policies  of  this  Govemment. 

The  majority  opinioqj  held  that  fhe 
products  of  child  labor,*  though  stained 
with  the  sweat  and  blood  of  its  victims, 
are  untainted,  and  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  powerless  to  déclare  other- 
wise. 

Effect  of  Court '8  Veto 
The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  tells  the  results 
of  the  repeal  of  this  child  labor  law  by  the 
Suprême  court  in  its  décision  of  the  Dagen- 
hart case,  as  follows: 

"The  immédiate  effect  of  the  décision 
of  the  Suprême  court  in  states  where  the 
state  child-labor  standards  were  lower  than 
those  imposed  by  the  Fédéral  law  was  the 
prompt  restoration  of  the  longer  working 
day  for  children.  In  addition,  in  a  number 
of  thèse  states  there  was  an  appréciable 
increase  in  the  violation  of  the  state  laws. 
For  example,  of  the  53  factories  visited 
in  one  state  by  inspectors  of  the  bureau 
shortly  after  the  Fédéral  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  47  were  found  violating 
the  state  law  by  employing  430  children 
under  12  years  of  âge,  while  in  the  40 
factories  inspected  in  this  state  while  the 
Fédéral  law  was  in  opération  only  95 
children  under  14  had  been  found  at  work. 
The  tendency  to  illégal  employment  of 
children  was  especially  marked  in  the 
canning  industry.  In  one  state  where  the 
minimum  âge  for  employment  in  canneries 
was  14  years,  the  same  as  thatestablished 
by  the  Fédéral  law,  721  children  under  that 
âge,  including  over  50  who  were  not  yet 
10  years  old,  were  found  employed  in  205 
canneries  visited  by  inspectors  of  the 
bureau  in  the  summer  of  1918.  (After 
the  Suprême  court  had  nuUified  the  child 
labor  law.) 


Congress  at  the  next  session  passed  the 
act  of  February  24,  1919,  which  sought  to 
obviate  the  objection  of  the  Suprême 
court  by  levying  an  excise  tax  upon  the 
employers  of  child  labor  who  transported 
their  products  in  interstate  commerce  and 
who  employed  children  within  the  pro- 
hibited âges  and  in  excess  of  prescribed 
hours.  This  statute,  in  my  opinion,  though 
amply  supported  by  authority  to  be  found 
in  préviens  cases  of  the  Suprême  court, 
was  doomed  unless  the  court  should  reverse 
the  décision  in  the  Dagenhart  case. 

Inf  erlor  Fédéral  Oonrt  Sets  Aaide  Will  of 
People 

When  the  décision  was  handed  down  on 
the  15th  of  last  month  in  the  case  of  Bailey 
against  the  Drexel  Furniture  Co.,  setting 
aside  and  nullifying  this  statute,  only  Mr. 
Justice  Clarke  dissented.  I  assume  that 
the  judges  dissenting  in  the  Dagenhart 
case,  which  I  hâve  already  discussed, 
thought  that  the  décision  in  the  case  was 
conclusive  and  that  a  dissent  was  useless. 
The  Bailey  case,  like  the  Dagenhart  case, 
also  came  up  from  the  western  districts 
of  North  Carolina,  and  in  both  instances 
an  inferior  Fédéral  judge  'assumed  to 
nullify  a  statute  passed  by  the  Congfess 
after  the  greatest  considération  and  ap- 
proval  by  the  Président.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  also  that  the  Dagenhart  case,  which 
settled  the  principle  and  fixed  the  position 
of  the  majority  of  the  court,  should  almost 
wholly  escape  public  notice  and  eondem- 
nation,  while  the  Bailey  case,  decided  last 
month,  which  does  little  more  than  to  cite 
the  Dagenhart  case  as  authority,  has  pro- 
voked  hostile  comment  from  one  end  «of 
the  country  to  the  other  and  is  made  the 
subject  of  considération  in  this  conférence. 
The  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  the  Su- 
prême Court  decided  the  Dagenhart  case 
June  3,  1918,  when  we  were  ail  too  busy 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  to 
pay  any  attention  to  what  was  happening 
to  our  own  children  and  to  our  own  coun- 
try. 

I  hâve  briefly  sketched  the  manner  in 
which  the  Fédéral  courts  hâve  thwarted 
the  will  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  people 
to  protect  children  against  exploitation  by 
our  industrial  System,  simply  because  it 
is  typical  of  the  conduct  of  the  Fédéral 
judiciary,  and  particularly  the  Suprême 
Court,  whenever  Congress  has  sought  to 
enact  progressive  and  humane  législation 
which  was  offensive  to  great  financiai  in- 
terests  and  enterprises.  The  point  that  I 
am  making  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
fixed  purpose  and  prédisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Suprême  Court  and  the  Féd- 
éral judiciary  generally. 

Becent  Beactionary  Dedaions  of  Suprême 
Ctourt 

This  décision  is,  however,  merely  the 
last  of  a  long  Ust  of  décisions  equally  ar- 
bitrary  and  equally  indefensible  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  welfare. 

You  hâve  only  to  recall  the  décisions 
arising  out  of  the  employers'  liability 
statutes,  the  arbitration  act,  the  work- 
men's  compensation  act,  the  iucome  tax 
laws,  and  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
the  court  rewrote  and  misapplied  the  anti- 
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trust  act  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
Trust  and  other  cases.  If  perchance  the 
memories  of  any  of  you  are  very  short,  I 
direct  yonr  attention  to  the  récent  déci- 
sion of  the  Coronado  Goal  Co.  case. 

The  opinion  in  this  case  by  Ghief  Justice 
Taft  is  significant  b'ecause  of  what  the 
court  says  on  questions  that  are  not  in- 
volved  in  the  case  rather  than  because 
of  anything  that  is  actually  decided.  This 
is  another  case  of  obiter  dicta. 

A  six-line  décision  was  ail  that  was  re- 
quired  to  dispose  of  the  case  on  its  mer- 
its,  for  the  Suprême  Court  was  reluctantly 
obliged  to  admit  the  fact  that  there  is 
not,  and  never  was,  any  évidence  to  show 
that  the  défendants  conspired  to  restrain 
or  monopolize  Interstate  commerce.  That 
being  true,  of  course  there  is  not,  and 
never  was,  any  case  against  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  Fédéral  court.  The 
court,  however,  went  out  of  its  way 
through  29  pages  of  obiter  dicta  to  be- 
rate  the  défendants  and  to  characterize 
them  as  outlaws  and  murderers,  and  Chief 
Justice  Taft  wound  up  his  opinion  by  say- 
ing:  ''The  eircumstances  are  such  as  to 
awaken  regret  that  in  our  view  of  the 
Fédéral  jurisdiction  we  cannot  affirm  the 
judgment.  *  * 

Hère  again  the  court  went  outside  the 
record  to  announce  a  principle  which  will 
be  laid  hold  of  by  the  Fédéral  courts 
whenever  necessary  to  disrupt  labor  unions 
and  farmers'  organizations  throughout  the 
country. 

There  is  no  need  for  laymen  to  com- 
ment upon  thèse  décisions.  Let  the  dis- 
senting  members  of  the  Suprême  Court 
thçmselves  criticize  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  court  in  thèse  cases. 

Sixteenth  Ameadment  Kolliflôd 

First  of  ail,  I  remind  you  of  the  récent 
stock  dividend  décision,  by  which  the  six- 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
in  large  part  nullified  by  the  Suprême 
Court.  This  amendment  empowered  Con- 
gress  to  lay  taxes  **on  incomes  from  what- 
ever  source  derived."  But  by  a  bare  ma- 
jority,  five  to  four,  the  Suprême  Court 
held  that  this  did  not  cover  income  in 
the  form  of  stock  dividends. 

Listen  to  what  the  minority,  comprising 
the  ablest  members  of  the  court,  in  dis- 
senting  said  with  regard  to  this  décision: 

**If  stock  dividends  representing  profits 
are  held  exempt  from  taxation  under  the 
sixteenth  amendment  the  owners  of  the 
most  successful  business  in  America  will, 
as  the  facts  in  this  case  illustrate,  be  able 
to  escape  taxation  on  a  large  part  of  what 
is  actually  their  income,*' 

It  was  further  declared  by  the  minor- 
ity: **That  such  a  resuit  was  intended 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  when 
adopting  the  sixteenth  amendment  is  in- 
conceivable.  '  ' 

I  cite  also  the  late  décision  of  the  Su- 
prême Court  in  the  Steel  Trust  case.  This 
was  decided  by  a  bare  vote  of  four  to 
three,  inasmuch  as  Justices  Brandeis  and 
McReynolds  did  not  participate  in  the  dé- 
cision. Justice  Day  in  this  case  delivered 
the  dissenting  opinion,  which  criticizes 
the  décision  of  the  majority  in  thèse  burn- 
Ing  words: 


''As  I  understand  the  conclusions  of  the 
court  •  •  •  they  amount  to  this:  That 
thèse  combinations  •  •  •  although  organ- 
ized  in  plain  violation  and  bold  défiance 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
nevertheless  are  immune  from  a  decree  ef- 
fectually  ending  the  combinations  and  put- 
ting  it  oUt  of  their  power  to  attain  the 
unlawf ul-  purposes  sought,  because  of  some 
reasons  of  public  policy  requiring  such 
conclusion.  I  know  of  no  public  policy 
which  sanctions  a  violation  of  the  law,  nor 
of  any  inconvenience  of  trade,  domestic 
or  foreign,  which  should  hâve  the  effect 
of  placing  combinations,  which  hâve  been 
able  to  thus  organize  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  country  in  défiance  of 
law,  in  an  impregnable  position  above  the 
control  of  the  law  forbidding  such  com- 
binations. Such  a  conclusion  does  vio- 
lence to  the  policy  which  the  law  was  in- 
tended to  enforce,  runs  counter  to  the  dé- 
cisions of  the  court,  and  necessarily  rer 
sults  in  a  practical  nullification  of  the  act 
itself.'* 

Judicial  Législation 

Another  set  of  décisions  particularly  af- 
fecting  the  rights  of  labor  were  the  so- 
called  picketing  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
court  nullified  the  power  of  a  state  légis- 
lature to  define  the  conditions  under  which 
picketing  might  be  carried  on,  and  instead 
itself  laid  down  minute  and  absurd  rules 
upon  the  subjeet.  This  case  well  illus- 
trâtes the  tendency  of  the  courts,  not  only 
to  legislate  by  çvading  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress,  but  even  to  enter  upon  the  field  of 
prescribing  minute  rules  and  régulations  of 
conduct  upon  any  subjeet  which  it 
chooses. 

I  cannot  leave  thèse  décisions,  limited 
as  my  time  is,  wlthout  recalling  to  you 
the  criticism  which  Justice  Holmes — con- 
curred  in  by  Justice  Brandeis — delivered 
with  référence  to  the  décision  of  the  court 
in  the  now  famous  Abrams  case.  To  my 
mind  this  case,  involving  the  fundamental 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  best  illustrâtes 
the  extrême  length  to  which  the  court  is 
prepared  to  go  under  the  influence  of  its 
préjudices  and  passions.  Justice  Holmes 
did  not  mince  words  when  he  said  in  his 
dissenting  opinion: 

'  '  In  this  case  sentences  of  20  years  *  im- 
prisonment  hâve  been  imposed  for  the  pub- 
lishing  of  two  leaflets  that  I  believe  the 
défendants  had  as  much  right  to  publish  as 
the  government  has  to  publish  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  now  vainly 
invoked  by  them.  »  »  ♦  Only  the  emer- 
gency  that  makes  it  immediately  danger- 
ous  to  leave  the  correction  of  evil  coun- 
sels  to  time,  warrants  making  any  excep- 
tion to  the  sweeping  demand,  'Congress 
shall  make  no  law  ♦  ♦  »  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech.'  »  ♦  ♦  i  regret  that  I 
cannot  put  into  more  impressive  words  my 
belief  that  in  their  conviction  upon  this 
indictment  the  défendants  were  deprived 
of  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States." 

Usnrped  Power  of  Courts  Must  Be 

Abolished 
Heretofore    the    people    of    the    United 
States    hâve    met    the    difficult    situations 


cpeated  by  the  courts'  décisions  on  consti- 
tutional  matters  by  dealing  with  the  par- 
ticular  question  upon  which  the  court  was 
at  variance  with  the  popular  will.  When 
the  court  held  that  a  sovereign  state  might 
be  sued  by  the  citizen  of  another  state, 
the  people  were  indignant,  but  they  cured 
this  situation  by  speedily  passing  the  elev- 
enth  amendment.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  cured  the  situation  created 
by  the  Dred  Scott  décision  by  the  adop- 
tion, after  a  Civil  War,  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  amendments.  When  the 
Suprême  Court  held  the  income  tax  law 
invalid,  the  people  after  30  years  were 
able  to  cure  this  situation  by  the  adop- 
tion of  th&  sixteenth  amendment,  which, 
as  we  hâve  seen,  the  Suprême  Court  has 
already  partially  nullified  by  exempting 
stock  dividends  from  taxation.  And  now 
we  will  probably  hâve  to  hâve  a  stock 
dividend  constitutional  amendment. 

We  hâve  never  faced  the  fundamental 
issue  of  judicial  usurpation  squarely  with 
a  détermination  to  make  an  end  of  it  once 
and  for  ail. 

The   time   has  now  come   to   do   so.     It 
would     require     a     dozen     constitutional 
amendments  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  dé- 
cisions which  the  court  has  handed  down 
within  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
The  time  has  came  when  we  mtut  put 
the  ax  to   the  root  of  this  monstrous 
growth  upon  the  hody  of  our  govern- 
ment.   The  usurped  power  of  the  Féd- 
éral courts  must  he  taken  away  at  one 
stroJce^and  the  Fédéral  judges  must  he 
mode  responsive  to  the  hasic  principle 
of  this  government. 

Constitutions  and  statutes  and  ail  the 
complex  détails  of  government  are  or- 
dained,  established,  and  supported  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  expressing  and  executing 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 

Tlia  Semedy 

Now,  as  to  a  remedy. 

The  subjeet  is  one  to  which  I  hâve  given 
much  thought.  For  years  I  hâve  seen  the 
day  coming  when  the  Fédéral  judiciary 
must  be  made — to  some  extent,  at  least — 
subjeet  to  the  will  of  the  people,  or  we 
must  abandon  the  prêteuse  that  the  people 
rule  in  this  country.  We  hâve  created — 
or,  at  least,  hâve  suffered — to  grow  up 
within  our  land  a  Frankenstein  which  must 
be  destroyed  or  else  it  will  destroy  us. 
And  we  can  destroy  that  Frankenstein 
wlthout  destroying  the  constitutional  court 
that  was  created  for  us  by  our  fathers  if 
we  will  go  about  it. 

No  student  of  existing  conditions,  how- 
ever conservative  he  may  be,  can  ignore 
the  alarming  fact  that  there  is  widespread 
and  growing  belief  in  the  public  mind 
that  our  courts  and  kindred  tribunals  es- 
tablished to  administer  justice  under  the 
law  are  more  considerate  of  property  in- 
terests  than  of  personal  rights. 

For  years  the  current  literature  of  the 
day  has  teemed  with  it.  It  is  idle  to  say 
that  it  is  confined  to  the  violent  denuncia- 
tion  of  the  agitator  and  démagogue.  It 
has  found  expression  in  publications  of 
accepted  standing.  It  has  been  the  thème 
of    eminent    publicists.    It    has    been    de- 
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nounced  from  the  pulpit.    It  has  been  dis- 
euBsed  in   the  meetings  of  national   and 
State  bar  associations.    It  has  become  the 
settled   eonviction   of  millions  of  worthy 
eitizens  of  the  Bepublie. 

I  say  this  is  no  longer  an  académie 
question.  Out  of  it  has  corne  the  demand 
for  the  recall  of  judges,  which  is  already 
embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  at  least 
three  states  of  the  Union. 

In  the  American  home,  in  our  schools, 
and  in  ail  the  relations  of  life  we  are 
taught  to  respect  and  révérence  our 
courts.  The  judiciary  alone  of  ail  our  in- 
stitutions of  government  was  set  upon  an 
eminence  of  station  and  consecrated  to  a 
service  designed  to  lift  it  above  the  sus- 
picion of  perverting  justice. 

Standing  somewhat  apart  from  the  tur- 
moil  and  clash  of  the  material  world,  our 
courts  were  insured  a  calm  and  repose 
where  they  might  hold  with  even  hand  the 
Bcales  of  human  justice.  Nor  was  that  ail. 
Through  common-law  proceedings  for  con- 
tempt  and  a  great  body  of  statutory 
crimes  against  justice  we  hâve  thrown 
about  them  as  constituted  every  protec- 
tion and  safeguard  which  the  wit  of  man 
can  provide. 

But  this  isolation  and  sanctity  of  posi- 
tion, this  absence  of  direct  responsibility 
to  the  people,  has  led  the  Fédéral  judi- 
ciary, and  particularly  the  Suprême  Court, 
to  assume  and  exercise  an  arbitrary  power 
wholly  inconsistent  with  popular  govern- 
ment. 

The  question  is,  which  is  suprême,  the 
will  of  the  people  or  the  will  of  the  few 
men  who  hâve  been  appointed  to  life  po- 
sitions on  the  Fédéral  bench? 

Oonstitational  Amendment  to  AboUsh 
jQdlcial  Veto 

It  is  idle,  sir,  in  my  opinion,  to  talk 
about  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
will  merely  meet  the  objection  to  the  child 
labor  law  raised  by  a  majority  of  the  Su- 
prême Court.  We  cannot  live  under  a  Sys- 
tem of  government  where  we  are  foreed 
to  amend  the  Constitution  every  time  we 
want  to  pass  a  progressive  law.  The  rem- 
edy  must  adequately  cope  with  the  dis- 
ease,  or  there  is  no  use  applying  it. 

I  fuUy  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
power  which  the  court  now  exercises  to 
déclare  statutes  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional  is  a  usurped  power,  without  war- 
rant in  the  Constitution,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely  certain  the  Constitution  would 
never  hâve  been  adopted  had  the  men  at 
that  time  believed  that  the  court  they 
were  providing  for  would  assume  the  pow- 
ers  now  exercised  by  our  Fédéral  judges. 
Every  student  of  history  knows  that  to 
be  true.  Is  the  remedy,  then,  such  a  dras- 
tic  change  in  the  Constitution  as  will  for- 
ever  strip  the  judiciary  of  this  power  f  I 
do  not  think  this  is  necessary,  nor  do  I 
think  that  the  popular  élection  of  Fédéral 
judges  would  adequately  meet  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  provide; 

(1)  That  no  inferior  Fédéral  judge  shall 
set  aside  a  law  of  Congress  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  unconstitutional. 


(2)  That  if  the  Suprême  Court  assumes 
to  décide  any  law  of  Congress  unconsti- 
tutional, or,  by  interprétation,  undertakes 
to  assert  a  publie  policy  at  variance  with 
the  statutory  déclaration  of  Congress — 
which  alone  under  our  System  is  author- 
ized  to  détermine  the  public  policies  of 
government — the  Congress  may  by  re- 
enacting  the  law  nuUify  the  action  of  the 
court. 

Thereafter  the  law  would  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect,  precisely  the  same  as 
though  the  court  had  never  held  it  to  be 
unconstitutional. 

Had  such  been  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  action  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing  the  child  labor  law  the  second  time 
would  hâve  beèn  effective,  and  we  would 
hâve  had  an  efficient  child  labor  law  to- 
day.  Had  such  been  the  Constitution,  it 
would  not  hâve  been  necessary  to  wait  20 
years  to  get  an  income  tax  law,  after  the 
Suprême  Court  had  reversed  its  former  dé- 
cision upholding  the  law.  Were  such  now 
the  Constitution,  the  Congress  could  by 
statute  speedily  correct  the  indefensible 
policy  asserted  by  the  Suprême  Court  in 
the  Coronado  case  with  respect  to  labor 
unions,  farmers'  associations,  and  other 
voluntary  organizations. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  a  great  burden 
upon  the  people  to  require  them  virtually 
to  pass  remédiai  législation  twice,  never- 
theless  where  the  subject  is  important 
enough  and  the  interest  keen  enough  it 
will  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

Oongress  the  Final  Voice  of  tbe  People 

The  Constitution  gave  to  the  Président 
of  the  United  States  a  veto  upon  législa- 
tion, in  order  that  the  executive  might 
be  able  to  protect  itself  against  encroaeh- 
ments.  But  it  also  gave  to  the  Congress 
the  power  to  assert  its  will  by  repassing 
the  law,  even  after  it  had  been  vetoed. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Président  from  using  his  veto  to  block 
ail  progress  and  make  himself  a  despot. 

The  Constitution  did  not  give  the  courts 
a  veto,  but,  as  I  hâve  shown,  repeatedly 
refused  to  permit  them  even  to  partici- 
pate  in  the  exercise  of  the  presidential 
veto  power.  Nevertheless,  the  courts 
hâve  asserted  not  a  veto  power  while  laws 
were  in  the  making,  but  hâve  usurped  the 
far  greater  veto  power  of  nullifying  laws 
after  they  hâve  been  enacted,  and  by  the 
process  of  so-called  interprétation  to  dé- 
clare the  public  policy.  They  thus  them- 
selves  enact  what  shall  be  the  law  of  the 
land. 

What  I  propose  is  that  Congress  shall 
be  enabled  to  override  this  usurped  ju- 
dicial  veto  and  to  déclare  finally  the  pub- 
lic policy  just  as  it  has  the  power  to  over- 
ride the  presidential  veto,  so  that  we  may 
realize  in  fact  the  fundamental  purposes 
of  the  Constitution  as  declared  in  Article 
I,  Section  1,  that  **A11  législative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stiates,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repré- 
sentatives. '  ' 

Certainly  no  one  can  complain  that  the 
plan  proposed  is  revolutionary  or  even  rad- 
ical. It  can  fairly  be  criticized  as  being 
too    conservative,   but   it   at   least   would 


give  the  people  an  effective  method  of 
expressing  and  enforcing  their  will  if  the 
sentiment  and  purpose  is  strong  enough, 
and  it  would  at  one  sweeping  stroke  re- 
lieve  the  présent  intolérable  condition. 

Suprême  Court  Idke  House  of  Lords 

A  very  good  illustration  of  what  I  pro- 
pose is  found  in  the  récent  history  of  the 
House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain.  That 
body,  as  you  know,  constitutionally  has  a 
dual  character.  It  is  both  a  law-making 
body  and  a  court.  Our  Suprême  Court  by 
usurping  législative  powers  has  become 
someWhat  like  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
You  will  recall  that  several  years  ago  the 
House  of  Lords  refused  to  approve  the 
budget  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
taxing  landed  estâtes  for  the  promotion 
of  a  great  program  of  social  législation. 
This  veto  so  provoked  the  popular  branch 
of  the  British  Parliament  that  the  next 
gênerai  élection  was  fought  out  on  the 
issue  that  thereafter,  if  the  House  of 
Lords  withheld  approval  of  any  measure 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  latter  could 
by  repassing  the  bill  nullify  the  veto  ac- 
tion of  the  lords.  The  British  people 
overwhelmingly  supported  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Even  after  this  élection  the  lords  were 
still  inclined  to  rebel  against  giving  up 
their  veto  power,  but  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prime  Minister  the  King  was 
induced  to  threaten  to  pack  the  House  of 
Lords  with  enough  new  members  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  resuit 
was  that  the  lords  yielded,  and  the  Brit- 
ish Government  became  to  that  extent 
more  représentative. 

Can  we  not  do  as  much  in  this  country 
as  the  British  Hidî  Can  we  not  reduce 
our  Fédéral  judiciary  to  its  constitutional 
powers  f  If  not,  we  can  at  least  arrest  its 
further  growth.  We  can  prevent  its  fur- 
ther  encroachment  upon  the  law-making 
branch  of  the  government.  The  plan  I 
propose  will  do  this,  and  I  believe  will  be 
accepted  by  the  people  in  ail  parts  of  the 
country,  without  regard  to  party,  as  the 
quickest  means  of  restoring  their  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

Shall  the  People  Baie? 

We  are  confronted  with  a  situation 
wherein  we  must  make  a  choice  that  will 
détermine  the  destiny  of  this  nation  in 
ail  the  générations  to  come,  This  choice 
is  simple  but  fateful.  Shall  the  people 
rule  through  their  elected  représentatives 
or  shall  they  be  ruled  by  a  judicial  oli- 
garchyf  Shall  we  move  forward  in  our 
development  as  a  nation,  carrying  out  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  by  their 
ballots,  or  shall  ail  progress  be  checked 
by  the  arbitrary  dictâtes  of  five  judges 
until  the  situation  becomes  so  desperate 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  endured? 

I  hâve  no  doubt  what  the  choice  of  the 
American  people  will  be  when  this  issue 
is  submitted  for  their  décision.  The 
American  nation  was  founded  upon  the 
immortal  principle  that  the  will  of  the 
people  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
courts  hâve  forgotten  this,  but  the  people 
hâve   not.     When   they   hâve   an   opportu- 
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nity  they  will  overwhelmingly  déclare 
that  they  will  no  longer  tolerate  a  con- 
dition under  which  the  wheels  of  progress 
may  be  blocked  by  the  arbitrary  dictâtes 
of  a  majority  of  nine  judges,  but  that  a 
way  shall  be  opened  whereby  the  nation 
may  move  forward  in  peace,  in  order,  and 
in  harmony  to  achieve  the  great  ideala  of 
freedom,  prosperity,  and  happiness  en- 
shrined  in  the  Déclaration  of  Independ- 
ence  and  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  in  the  early  future  introduce  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
carrying  out  and  embodying  the  sugges- 
tions made  in  this  address.  The  issues 
raised  by  the  présent  situation  will  not 
be  permitted  to  lapse.  The  American  peo- 
ple  will  hâve  an  opportunity,  as  early  as 
may  be  in  the  course  of  matterar  of  such 
importance,  to  express  their  views  upon 
the  need  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  meet  the  situation. 


EARLY  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD 

Continued 


BRITISH  LABOR 
ContUwed 


over  the  business,  but  simply  to  hâve  some- 
thing  to  say  through  his  own  représentative. 
He  thinks  the  man  is  about  as  important  as 
the  shilling.  And  as  he  gets  this  right,  man- 
agement finds  it  was  good  sensé  to  give  it 
to  him.  A  perfect  System  is  not  worked 
out  in  a  day,  and  the  wage  earner  is  no 
paragon  of  virtues.  He  is  quite  as  selfish  as 
his  employer,  and  often  insists  on  advantage, 
to  be  sure.  But  in  the  development  of  the 
new  deal  the  broad-minded  employer  told 
us  that  it  was  iufinitely  better  than  the  old 
arbitrary  boss  System.  No  class  with  power 
exer  trusted  the  class  they  rtUed,  but  a  poor 
and  wasteful  democracy  is  hetter  than  any 
kind  of  an  (mtocracy  or  arbitrary  ruie, 

Of  course  there  are  mistakes  made  in 
this  conscious  and  self-propelled  évolution 
of  British  labor.  There  are  jurisdictional 
disputes,  selfish  advantages  are  taken,  politics 
is  played,  designing  men  often  get  position, 
strikes  are  called  unwisely  and  lost  as  un- 
wisely  when  they  are  justified,  and  ail  that 
But  where  is  the  perfection  that  has  showu 
a  better  wayf  Are  our  présent  government 
and  ascendant  classes  able  to  throw  stonesf 
The  movement  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
mistakes,  but  by  its  accompUshments,  and 
that  judgment  speaks  well  for  the  future. 


Strikes  Spread  in  Anstrla 
The  dépréciation  of  Austrian  currency 
Mid  the  conséquent  rapid  rise  in  the  cost 
ef  living  has  increased  the  already  serious 
strike  movement  in  Austria  to  the  danger 
point.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  work- 
ers,  large  numbers  of  physicians,  state 
oficers,  actors  and  singers  are  going  out 
in  80-called  *  *  intellectual  "  strikes  to  en- 
force  their  demands  for  an  existence 
wage.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  in- 
creasing  unemployment,  particularly 
among  the  métal  and  building  trade  work- 
ers.  Faced  with  this  crisis,  the  govern- 
ment is  spending  55,500,000  crowns  on 
public  improvements  in  order  to  give  part 
time  work  to  the  unemployed. 


rule  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  un- 
necessarily  increase  the  expenses  of  the 
Company,  in  case  of  disagreement,  the 
gênerai  manager  or  assistant  gênerai  man- 
ager shall  décide. 

Article  VUI. 
AU  engineers'  rights  shall  be  governed 
by  seniority  in  road  service.  An  engi- 
neer's  time  to  commence  from  the  last 
time  of  entering  road  service  previous  to 
this  contract  or  hereafter.  Engineers  hav- 
ing  regular  runs  at  date  of  this  contract 
not  to  be  affected  by  this  rule. 

Article  IX. 
The  Company  agrées  not  to  assign  any 
more  engineers  than  is  necessary  to  move 
the  traf&c  with  prompt ness  and  dispatch. 
The  number  constituting  a  surplus  to  be 
determined  by  the  master  mechanic  and 
committee  of  engineers;  but  business  shall 
not  be  delayed  to  get  the  conférence  re- 
ferred  to,  but  prompt  action  taken  and  ad- 
justment  made  afterwards,  if  it  shall  be 
determined  that  adjustment  or  change  is 
required  under  this  rule. 

Article  X. 
AU  freight  engineers  shall  run  first  in 
first  out,  on  their  respective  divisions  from 
ail  points  where  there  is  an  engine-house 
and  foreman,  but  nothing  shall  prevent 
départ ure  from  this  rule  in  case  engines 
are  required  quickly  to  meet  any  sudden 
emergency. 

A.  Manvel,  General  Manager. 
M.  Moloney, 
Jos  Siberts, 
C.  W.  Cooley, 
John  Kilbane, 
Geo.  P.  Irvin. 
Committee. 


Mémorandum  of  Agreement  Between  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailrpad  Oo.  and  Its 
Engineers  and  Firemen,  Made  This  31st 
Day  of  December,  1886,  to  Take  EfTect 
Jannary  1,  1887. 
Baies  Applylng  to  Main  Stem,  Trans-Ohio 
and  Pittsburgh  Divisions  and  Branches 

Thereof 
Ist.  On  freight  and  passenger  runs  of 
less  than  100  miles,  which  occupy  more 
than  twelve  hours,  over-time  shall  be  paid 
to  engineers  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per 
hour,  and  to  firemen  at  the  rate  of  15  cents 
per  hour,  not  Computing  as  part  of  said 
over-time  two  hours  in  addition  thereto. 

On  freight  and  passenger  runs  of  over 
100  miles  the  présent  longest  schedule  for 
that  Division  is  to  be  taken  a6  a  maximum 
schedule  for  tlie  future,  for  purposes  of 
Computing  over-time,  provided  that  no 
schedule  shall  be  considered  as  less  than 
twelve  hours  for  such  purposes.  Over- 
time  at  the  above  named  rates  shall  be 
allowed  for  ail  delays  over  and  above  the 
length  of  that  schedule,  or  over  and  above 
the  minimum  of  twelve  hours,  as  the  case 
may  be,  not  Computing  as  part  of  said 
over-time  two   hours  in   addition   thereto. 


2d.  Promoted  firemen  shall  be  second- 
class  engineers  and  receive  10  per  cent 
less  than  first-class  for  one  year;  after  one 
year  they  shall  receive  first-class  pay.  The 
time  and  over-time  of  second-class  engi- 
neers is  to  be  calculated  on  the  same  baais 
as  first-class. 

3rd.  Begular  yard,  construction  and 
work  train  engineers  are  to  be  paid  $2.75 
per  day  (except  on  the  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion) twelve  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a 
day 's  work;  ail  over  twelve  hours  to  be 
paid  for  pro  rata.  Beasonable  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  such  engineers 
and  firemen.  to  get  dinner.  When  road 
service  engineers  are  called  in  emergency 
service  for  yard,  construction  or  work 
trains  they  shall  receive  regular  road  pay 
for  the  same. 

4th.  Callers  are  to  be  kept  at  ail  termi- 
nal points,  and  engineers  and  firemen  are 
to  be  called  from  any  respectable  boarding 
house  within  reasonable  distance,  and  to 
sign  the  caller's  book  giving  the  time 
called. 

Engineers'  and  firemen *s  time  is  to 
commence  one  hour  after  being  called,  and 
to  cease  when  they  are  relieved  from  their 
engines  at  end  of  trip.  AU  engineer's  and 
firemen 's  time  is  to  be  taken  from  the 
round-house  register  instead  of  from  the 
condujctor's  register  or  train   sheet. 

5th.  No  fault  shall  be  found  with  any 
engineer  or  fireman  who  refuses  to  go  out 
on  account  of  needed  rest,  provided  he  has 
not  been  in  long  enough  to  get  the  rest. 

6th.  No  engineer  or  firemen  shall  be 
dismissed  or  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  Company  (except  temporary  suspen- 
sion while  awaiting  investigation)  without 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  before  a  Board 
of  Inquiry. 

This  trial  shall  be  had  at  the  earliest 
date,  after  the  facts  hâve  been  ascertained, 
and  shall  be  held  within  seven  days  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence.  Engineers  are 
not  to  be  suspended  pending  trial  for  minor 
offences  which  do  not  resuit  in  serious  loss 
or  damage  to  persons  or  property. 

7th.  No  fines  are  to  be  imposed  for  loss 
or  damage  to  company  's  property  or  roll- 
ing  stock,  but  if  such  oocurs,  and  it  is 
found  on  trial  that  engineers  or  firemen 
hâve  carelessly  caused  same,  they  shaU  be 
suspended  or  dismissed  from  the  service  as 
the  case  may  seem  to  require. 

8th.  When  an  engineer  or  fireman  are 
called  to  go  with  a  train  and  it  is  there- 
after  abandoned  and  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man are  relieved  from  duty,  they  shall  be 
allowed  one-fourth  of  a  day;  but  if  not 
relieved  and  held  over  for  another  schedule 
they  shall  be  paid  over-time,  if  earned,  ac- 
cording  to  Articles  1  and  4, 

9th.  Engineers  who  voluntarily  leave 
the  service  to  engage  in  other  business  or 
to  go  to  work  on  other  roads,  and  who  may 
subsequently  be  employed  on  this  road, 
shall  rank  as  new  men. 

Those  discharged  from  the  service  and 
reinstated  in  less  than  six  months  shall  not 
lèse  their  seniority.    If  reinstated  after  a 
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longer  period  than  six  months  they  shall 
rank  as  new  men. 

Those  moving  from  one  division  to  an- 
other,  eontrolled  by  différent  officers,  shall 
rank  as  new  men.  Those  transferred  from 
one  division  to  another  with  their  engines 
shall  not  lose  their  seniority.  Seniority 
shall  take  preeedence  in  ail  cases  as  to 
choice  of  runs,  provided  the  senior  men  are 
compétent.  Main  line  men  are  to  rank  in 
seniority  on  their  respective  divisions. 

lOth.  Engineers  and  firemen  o£  road 
engines  will  not  be  required  to  blow  out 
fronts,  flean  ares  or  put  their  engines 
away  at  divisional  stations. 

11  th.  Engineers  and  firemen  who  are 
dead-heading  over  the  road  on  company's 
business  shall  receive  half  time. 


Billes   Applylng   to   Main  Stem  Division 
Only 

12th.  Rates  of  pay  for  engineers  and 
firemen  are  to  remain  as  now,  until  further 
notice.  First-class  engineers  are  to  re- 
ceive $3.35  per  day  with  26  cents  per  day 
premium  added  as  heretofore. 

13th.  Helping  engineers  and  firemen  at 
Newburg,  Rowlesburg  and  Piedmont  are 
to  be  paid  at  regular  road  rates. 


Billes  Applylng  to  Trans-OMo  Division 
Only 

14th.  Ail  first-class  engineers  in  freight 
and  passenger  service  are  to  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  3%  cents  per  mile.  One  hun- 
dred  miles  or  less  to  constitute  a  day^s 
work;  over  100  miles  to  be  paid  for  pro 
rata. 

15th.  The  helping  engineers  at  Zanes- 
ville  and  Spencer 's  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
month  at  $80  per  month  and  firemen  are 
to  be  paid  $45  per  month  at  those  points. 

16th.  Firemen  are  to  be  paid  $1.75  for 
100  miles  or  less.  When  division  extends 
over  100  miles,  firemen  are  to  receive  1% 
cents  for  each  additional  mile. 


Boles  Applylng  to  Pittsbnrg  Division  Only 
17th.    On  Eastem  District  on  mail  and 

express,   between   Connellsville   and   Cum- 

berland,  engineers  are  to  be  paid  $3.25,  and 

firemen  $1.30  each  way. 
18th.     Mountain  express,  between  Cum- 

berland  and  Connellsville,  engineers  are  to 

be  paid  $5.00  and  firemen  $2.50  per  round 

trip. 

19th.  On  Somerset  &  Cambria  Branch 
ail  mail,  express  and  accommodation  trains, 
engineers  are  to  be  paid  $5.50  and  firemen 
$2.50  per  day. 

20th.  On  Western  District  on  mail  and 
express  from  Pittsburg  to  Connellsville 
and  retum,  engineers  are  to  be  paid  $3.80 
and  firemen  $1.75  per  day. 

21st.  On  Youghiogheny  express  trains 
running  between  Pittsburg,  Uniontown, 
Mt.  Pleasant  and  McKeesport,  engineers 
are  to  be  paid  $3.80  and  firemen  $1.80  per 
day. 

22nd.  On  McKeesport  accommodation 
trains,  making  three  round  trips  between 
McKeesport  and  Pittsburgh  per  day,  engi- 
neers are  to  be  paid  $3.50  and  firemen  $1.75 
for  same. 

23d.  On  West  Newton,  engineers  are  to 
be  paid  $4.46  and  firemen  $2.15  per  day. 


24th.  On  passenger  trains  between  Pitts- 
burg, Benwood  and  Bellaire,  engineers  are 
to  be  paid  $4.80  and  firemen  $2.40  per  round 
trip. 

25th.  On  passenger  trains  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling,  engineers  are  to  be 
paid  $4.30  and  firemen  $2.00  per  round 
trip. 

26th.  On  passenger  trains  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Washington,  engineers  are  to  be 
paid  $2.20  and  firemen  $1.00  per  round  trip. 

27th.  On  passenger  trains  between 
Wheeling  and  Washington,  engineers  are 
to  be  paid  $2.10  and  firemen  $1.00  per 
round  trip. 


Freight  Engineers 

29th.  On  through  freight  trains,  be- 
tween Connellsville  and  Cumberland,  engi- 
neers are  to  be  paid  $3.50  and  firemen  $1.85 
each  way. 

29th.  On  local  freight  trains  from  Con- 
nellsville to  Rockwood  and  retum,  and 
on  local  freight  trains  from  Rockwood  to 
Cumberland  and  retum,  engineers  are  to 
be  paid  $3.50  and  firemen  $1.90  per  day. 

30th.  On  local  freight  trains  from  Rock- 
wood to  Johnstown  and  retum,  engineers 
are  to  be  paid  $3.50  and  firemen  $1.75  per 
day. 

31st.  On  pushing  engines  from  Connells- 
ville and  Sand  Patch  and  retum,  engineers 
are  to  be  paid  $3.85  and  firemen  $2.10  per 
day. 

32nd.  On  Salisbury  Branch  engineers 
are  to  be  paid  $3.00  and  firemen  $1.65  per 
day. 

33d.  On  Berlin  Branch  engineers  are 
to  be  paid  $2.75  and  firemen  $1.65  per  day. 

34th.  On  helping  engines  from  Hynd- 
man  to  Sand  Patch  and  retum,  engineers 
are  to  be  paid  $1.75  and  firemen  87%  cents 
per  round  trip. 

35th.  On  Keystone  coal  trains  from  My- 
ersdale  to  Cumberland  and  retum,  engi- 
neers are  to  be  paid  $3.25  and  firemen  $1.80 
for  same. 

36th.  On  Fayette  County,  Hickman  Run 
and  Mt.  Pleasant  Branches,  engineers  are 
to  be  paid  $3.26  and  firemen  $1.75  per  day. 

37th.  On  ail  shifting  engines,  work  or 
ballast  train  engines  on  Pittsburg  Divi- 
sion, and  on  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling  Divi- 
sion, engineers  are  to  be  paid  $3.00  and 
firemen  $1.65  per  day;  reasonable  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  engineers  and 
firemen  to  get  dinner. 

38th.  On  through  freight  trains,  Con- 
nellsville to  Glenwood  and  retum,  engi- 
neers are  to  be  paid  $4.50  and  firemen  $2.25 
for  same. 

39th.  On  time  freight  trains,  vunning 
between  Pittsburg  and  Connellsville,  en- 
gineers are  ta  be  paid  $4.50  and  firemen 
$2.25  per  round  trip. 

40th.  On  local  freight  trains,  Pittsburg 
to  Connellsville,  engineers  are  to  be  paid 
$3.15  and  firemen  $1.75  each  way. 

41  st.  On  coal  trains,  between  West  New- 
ton and  Glenwood,  engineers  are  to  be 
paid  $3.50  and  firemen  $1.80  per  round  trip. 

42nd.  On  short  trips  from  Connellsville 
to  Shaner,  Scott  Haven  or  West  Newton, 
engineers  are  to  be  paid  $2.85  and  firemen 
$1.65  per  round  trip. 

43d.  On  short  trips  from  Connellsville 
to   Osceola   and   return,   engineers   are   to 


bc-  paid  $3.00  and  firemen  $1.75  per  day  for 
same. 

44th.  On  way  freight  trains,  between 
Glenwood  and  Wheeling,  engineers  are  to 
be  paid  $3.00  and  firemen  $1.65  per  day 
or  trip. 

45th.  On  through  freights,  between 
Glenwood  and  Wheeling,  running  consoli- 
dation engines,  engineers  are  to  be  paid 
$2.86  and  firemen  $1.75  per  day  or  trip. 

46th.  On  through  freight  trains,  be- 
tween Glenwood  and  Benwood  or  Bellaire, 
engineers  are  to  be  paid  $3.00  and  firemen 
$1.75  per  day  or  trip. 

47th.  On  any  runs  not  included  in  the 
above,  engineers  and  firemen  are  to  be  paid 
as  heretofore. 

(Signed.)  S.  Spencer. 

Vice  Président,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Schedule  of  wages,  to  take  effect  Jan- 
uary  1,  1887. 

Article  1.  Enginemen  running  pas- 
senger trains  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
2^0  cents  per  mile;  one  hundred  miles  or 
less  to  constitute  a  day 's  work.  Ail  over 
one  hundred  miles  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  2%o  cents  per  mile. 

Art.  2.  Enginemen  on  through  and  lo- 
cal freight  trains  to  be  paid  four  cents 
per  mile;  one  hundred  miles  or  less  to 
constitute  a  day 's  work.  Ail  over  one 
hundred  miles  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  four  cents  per  mile. 

Art.  3.  Enginemen  of  work  trains  will 
be  paid  $3.50  a  day,  Sundays  not  included. 

Art.  4.  A  hostler  will  be  provided  at 
Riehmond,  Wilmington,  Florence  and 
Charleston,  for  passenger  trains,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  charge  of  the 
engine  on  the  arrivai  of  trains,  and  get 
them  ready  for  the  next  trip.  At  terminais 
where  there  are  no  hostlers  if  the  engine- 
man  cannot  get  his  engine  to  the  round- 
house  in  thirty  minutes  after  arrivai  he 
shall  be  paid  thirty-five  cents  per  hour  for 
each  hour  in  excess  of  that  time. 

Art.  5.  The  engineman  of  trains  leaving 
terminais  between  the  hours  of  seven  p. 
m.  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  will  be 
called  one  hour  before  the  leaving  time 
of  the  trains,  provided  they  réside  within 
a  half  mile  of  the  round-house. 

Art.  6.  When  an  engineman  bas  been 
called,  as  provided  for  in  Article  5,  and 
the  train  which  it  was  intended  for  him  to 
run  is  abandoned,  he  shall  be  paid  thirty- 
five  cents  per  hour  for  each  and  every  hour 
until  he  is  relieved  from  duty;  the  time  to 
be  computed  one  hour  from  the  time  he  is 
called.  Enginemen  will  be  paid  thirty-five 
cents  per  hour  for  delayed  time  in  excess 
of  two  kours  beyond  schedule  time.  AU 
fractional  parts  of  hours  exceeding  tliirty 
minutes  to  be  counted  as  a  full  hour,  and 
less  as  nothing. 

Art.  7.  Enginemen  at  terminais  will 
be  required  to  do  the  necessary  shifting 
for  their  trains,  except  at  points  where 
yard  engines  are  stationed.  In  case  they 
are  required  to  do  shifting  for  other  trains 
they  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five 
cents  per  hour  for  such  service,  with  the 
exception  of  those  running  the  Columbia 
and  Charleston  freight,  who  shall  be  paid 
for  ail  switching  done. 
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Art.  8.  An  engineman  shall  not  be  re- 
quired  to  go  out  with  a  train  after  having 
made  a  regular  trip  until  he  bas  had  at 
least  six  hours  rest,  unless  he  feels  physi- 
cally  able  to  do  so. 

Art.  9.  An  engineman  who  may  be  sus- 
pended  will  be  given  a  hearing  within  five 
days,  and  will  be  notified  promptly  of  the 
resuit  of  the  investigation.  Providing  he 
is  not  found  guilty  he  will  reçoive  full 
pay  for  the  time  while  under  suspension. 

Art.  10.  The  company  shall  keep  only  a 
sufficient  number  of  enginemen  to  move 
the  traffic  of  the  road  with  promptness  and 
dispatch,  thereby  enabling  those  employed 
to  make  as  near  full  time  as  possible.  En- 
ginemen deadheading  over  the  road  on 
business  for  the  company,  attending  court 
as  witnesses  or  otherwise,  shall  reçoive 
three  dollars  per  day  and  be  furnished  free 
transportation. 

Art.  11.  Hostlers  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done  to 
engines  while  in  their  charge  and  engine- 
men will  be  likewise  held  responsible  for 
damage  to  engines  while  in  their  charge. 

Art.  12.  Enginemen  will  be  required  to 
keep  their  headlights  in  order,  and  their 
pumps,  piston  and  valve  stems  packed. 

Art.  13.  Switching  engineers  except  at 
Wilmington  will  be  paid  two  dollars  and 
a  half  per  day,  and  twelve  hours  or  less 
will  constitute  a  day 's  work.  Switching 
engineers  at  Wilmington  will  be  paid 
seventy-five  dollars  per  month  for  an  aver- 
age  of  twelve  hours  per  day.  An  allow- 
ance  will  be  made  of  twenty-five  cents 
per  hour  for  every  hour  exceeding  the  ag- 
gregate  this  twelve  bouts  per  day  would 
give  at  the  end  of  each  month. 

Art.  14.  One  extra  engineman  to  be 
kept  at  Wilmington  and  one  at  Florence 
for  pay  train,  officers'  trains  and  other 
than  schedule  trains,  who  will  be  paid 
three  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  day,  and 
will  work  in  the  shop,  or  elsewbere,  as  de- 
sired. 

H.   Walters,   Gen.   Man. 
John  F.  Devine,  Gen.  Supt. 
J.    «F.    Jennings, 
G.  F.  Howe, 
Committee. 


Wisconsin  Central  Associated  Lines 

Mémorandum  of  meeting  held  in  Mil- 
waukee,  January  22,  1887,  between  Wm. 
S.  Mellen,  General  Manager,  A.  A.  Allen, 
Assistant  General  Manager,  H.  A.  Barnes, 
Superintendent,  and  Charles  Conlisk,  J. 
8.  Seeley  and  F.  P.  Russell,  Committee  of 
Engineers. 

Article  1.  Engineers  promoted  from 
firemen  in  the  service  of  this  road,  will  be 
paid  for  the  first  year  at  a  rate  of  three 
(3)  cents  per  mile,  for  the  second  year 
and  ail  subséquent  years  at  a  rate  of 
three  and  seven-tenths  (3  7-10)  cents  per 
mile. 

Art.  2.  Engineers  on  construction  trains 
will  be  paid  at  the  schedule  rate  of  wages 
per  hour  according  to  their  rank,  the  Com- 
pany reserving  the  right  to  make  spécial 
arrangements  with  any  engineer  for  spé- 
cial service. 

Art.  3.  Switch  engineers  will  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per  day  of  twelve 
hours,  except  switch  engineers  in  Chicago 


and  St.  Paul  yards,  who  will  reçoive  $2.75 
per  day  of  twelve  hours. 

Art.  4.  Engineers  running  over  the  road 
with  their  engines  light  or  with  snow  plows 
will  reçoive  regular  mileage. 

Art.  5.  Ail  engineers  will  run  first  in 
and  first  out  with  the  exception  of  those 
assigned  to  regular  trains. 

Art.  6.  No  fault  will  be  found  with  any 
engineer  who  refuses  to  go  out  on  account 
of  needed  rest. 

Art.  7.  In  the  event  of  there  being 
a  surplus  of  engineers  for  the  service  of 
the  road,  old  engineers  will  hâve  the 
préférence  for  employment. 

Art.  8.  No  engineer  shall  be  suspended 
or  discharged  without  cause,  and  in  case 
an  engineer  believes  bis  suspension  or  dis- 
charge is  unjust,  he  shall  make  a  written 
statement  of  the  facts  in  bis  case  and 
forward  to  bis  Master  Mechanic,  désignât- 
ing  any  other  engineer  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  at  the  time,  and  on  the  same 
division,  and  the  Master  Mechanic  will 
meet  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  that  division,  and  without 
unnecessary  delay,  investigate  the  case, 
and  a  prompt  décision  will  be  given.  If 
the  engineer  is  decided  blameless  he  shall 
be  immediately  reinstated  and  paid  for 
time  lost  on  account  of  such  suspension  or 
discharge.  Wbenever  possible,  this  inves- 
tigation sbould  be  held  within  five  days 
of  occurrence. 

Art.  9.  Ail  engineers  shall  rank  from 
the  day  they  are  regularly  assigned  as  en- 
gineers. In  promoting  engineers  to  higher 
grades,  the  question  of  merit  and  compet- 
ency  for  the  service  required  must  be  con- 
sidered  paramount  to  âge  or  rank. 

Art.  10.  Begular  assigned  engineers  on 
short  divisions  less  than  seventy-five  miles 
will  reçoive  eighty-five  miles  crédit  where 
but  one  run  is  made  over  the  division  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Where  the  run  is  over 
seventy-five  miles  and  less  than  one  bun- 
dred,  they  will  reçoive  crédit  for  one  hun- 
dred  miles  run.  It  being  understood  that 
the  older  mon  shall  not  be  asked  to  take 
the  short  runs,  except  in  cases  of  emerg- 
ency  and  that  the  company  's  endeavor  will 
be,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper 
(Continued  on  page  561) 


HOW  MORSE  GOT  OUT 

Cotuinued 


Fine  Points  In  EngUsh 

The  man  had  just  informed  the  Pullman 
agent  that  be  wanted  a  Pullman  berth. 

"Upper  or  lowerf"  asked  the  agent. 

**What's  the  différence^*  asked  the 
man. 

"A  différence  of  50  cents  in  this  case,*' 
replied  the  agent.  **The  lower  is  higher 
than  the  upper.  The  higher  price  is  for 
the  lower.  If  you  want  it  lower  you'll 
hâve  to  go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper 
lower  than  the  lower.  In  other  words,  the 
higher  the  lower.  Most  people  don*t  like 
the  upper,  although  it  is  lower  on  account 
of  its  being  higher.  When  you  occupy  an 
upper  you  bave  to  get  up  to  go  to  bed  and 
get  down  when  you  get  up.  You  can 
bave  the  lower  if  you  pay  higher.  The 
upper  is  lower  than  the  lower  because  it 
is  higher.  If  you  are  willing  to  go  higher, 
it  will  be  lower." 

But  the  poor  man  had  fainted. — The  Ep- 
worth  Herald. 


patriotic**  by  the  tbieving  profiteers  and 
their  prostituted  judicial,  political,  editorial, 
and  clérical  hirelings? 

The  rest  is  easy.  The  necessary  certifi- 
cates  are  soon  issued.  Felder  is  ail  smiles. 
Daugherty  fiuishes  the  job  at  Washington. 
The  Président  graciously  grants  the  pardon. 
And  the  palms  of  the  patriots  now  itch  for 
the  promised  coin. 

Bougbt  and  Paid  For 
Chas.  W.  Morse  fares  forth  a  free  man! 
He  bought  and  paid  for  bis  release,  and  who 
shall  question  bis  right  to  bis  freedom  or 
the  right  of  the  man  who  had  the  '*puir* 
with  the  Président  to  be  made  Attomey 
General,  or  the  right  of  the  Président  who 
exercised  bis  executive  demency  to  be  seated 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Suprême  Court  of 
the  United  States? 

For  of  such  indeed  is  paytriotism  and  one 
hundred  per  cent  Americanism  under  the 
profiteering  system  which  now  bas  un- 
bridled  sway  since  the  great  slaugbter  bas 
made  the  world  safe  for  Democracyl 


Famous  Last  Words  of  Beat  Bockers 

*'I  wonder  if  it's  loaded.  1*11  look 
down  the  barrel  and  see." 

*'They  say  thèse  tbings  can't  possibly 
explode,  no  matter  how  mucb  you  throw 
them  around." 

**I  wonder  wbether  this  rope  will  hold 
my  weight.*' 

''It*8  no  fun  swimming  around  in  hère. 
I*m  going  out  beyond  the  lifelines.  ** 

'*  Which  one  of  thèse  is  the  third  rail, 
anywayf*' 

**  There  *s  only  one  way  to  manage  a 
mule.  Walk  right  up  in  back  of  him  and 
surprise  him.'* 

**That  firecracker  must  bave  gone  out. 
1*11  light  it  again.** 

*  *  Watch  me  skate  out  past  the  *  Danger  * 
sign.    I  bet  I  can  touch  it.'* 

"Thèse  traffic  policemen  think  they 
own  the  city.  They  can*t  stop  me.  I*m 
going  to  cross  the  street  now.  Let  the 
chauffeurs  look  out  for  me." 

"What  a  funny  noise  that  snake  makes. 
I  think  1*11  step  on  him.** 

"I*ve  never  driven  a  car  In  traffic  be- 
fore.    But  they  say  it  is  perfectly  simple.*' 

*'I  think  1*11  mix  a  little  nitric  acid 
with  this  cbloride  of  potassium  and  see 
what  happons.*' 

"Oh,  listen!  Tbat*8  the  train  whistle. 
Step  on  the  accelerator  and  we*ll  try  to  get 
across  before  it  comes.** — F.  B,  I,  Review. 


The  only  limit  to  the  possible  scope  of 
coopération  is  the  extent  of  humanity. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  reports 
a  net  profit  last  year  of  $22,295,685  after 
deducting  ail  expenses.  This  equals  a 
profit  of  $8.93  (or  nearly  9  per  cent)  a 
share  on  the  $249,000,000  capital  stock  of 
the  company.  And  yet  the  New  York 
Central  is  seeking  further  wage  réduc- 
tions! 
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Advlce  on  IiiBiirance 

When  visiting  a  Division  I  always  try 
to  interest  and  instruct  the  brothers  in 
the  varions  forms  of  insurance  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  offers.  It  is  so  much  cheaper  and 
better  than  they  can  get  anywhere  else, 
and  the  brothers  are  becoming  interested, 
especially  in  places  where  they  see  sad 
exampleSy  the  resuit  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  a  member  to  provide  for  a  proper 
amount  of  insurance  protection  for  the 
widow  and  children. 

But  I  know  there  are  many  who  do  not 
give  the  subject  the  serions  considération 
it  deserves.  They  seem  to  entertain  the 
thought  that  it  is  not  them,  but  the  other 
fellow,  who.is  going  to  meet  with  misf or- 
tune  and  leave  his  family  upon  the  cold 
mercy  and  colder  charity  of  the  world. 
One  woman  said  to  me:  **My  husband 
was  a  big-hearted,  gênerons  fellow,  al- 
ways  ready  and  willing  to  help  others, 
eamed  good  wages  and  spent  it  freely,  but 
he  left  me  a  widow  with  three  small  chil- 
dren and  but  $1,000  of  insurance."  Now, 
anyone  who  will  give  the  subject  a  moment  's 
thought  can  easily  see  the  hardships  this 
mother  had  to  bear  to  bring  up  her  little 
family  with  what  little  she  could  earn, 
and  ail  through  the  lack  of  foresight  of 
the  thoughtlQ9S  husband. 

There  is  no  good  excuse  for  this.  A 
man  eaming  $200  per  month  told  me  he 
could  not  afford  to  carry  more  than  $1,500 
insurance.  Then  how  could  he  expect  his 
wife  to  take  care  of  the  family  if  he  was 
called  awayf  And,  brothers,  no  one  knows 
when  that  may  happen,  in  onr  Une  of 
work  particularly,  but  danger  is  every- 
where. 

So  be  prepared,  brothers.  Carry  a  good 
amount  of  insurance  if  it  hurts  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  money  well  invested  whether  you 
cver  need  the  beneâts  of  it  or  not. 

F.  W.  R. 


WANTED 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  hold- 
ing money  belongringr  to  the  varions  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  g^ive  us 
information  about  them  we  will  appre- 
ciate  it  «very  much,  as  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Association,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneflciaries: 
George  F.  Conrad,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,     J.    F.     Conrad;    amount    due, 

$464.04. 
Mary  Agnes  Hayes,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    TVm.    E.    Hayes;    amount    due, 

$732.00. 
James     Powers.     beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,   Michael    Powers;    amount   due, 

$136.37. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    F.    B.    Reynolds;    amount    due, 

$1500.00. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tanner,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.   Robinson;   amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Jennie    Showers,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,    S.    E.    Ferguson;    amount    due, 

$1436.50. 
John    McGinnis,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,     W.    J.     KelleV;     amount     due, 

$1337.52. 
Henry  Hein,  beneflciary  of  our  late  Broth- 
er, John  Hein;  amount  due,  $1,481.40. 
Mrs.    E.   Bickford,   beneflciary   of  our   late 

Brother,    J.    P.    Bickford;    amount    due, 

$935.90. 


NOTICE 
IB  order  tkat  we  may  complète  our  flle». 
If  my  •€  onr  membcrs  kave  copie»  of  onr 
By-I^aws  pnbllsked  In  1865,  1809.  1874, 
18T8,  187»,  1881,  1888,  we  wonld  llke  to 
pnrekaae  tkem. 

C.  B.  RICHARDS,  Oenl  Sec*y-Trea>«. 
W.  B.  FUTCH.  Président. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1,  1922. 


Ofllolal  TVotice  of  Asiiensments  548-551 

SERIES  U 
Ofllce  of  Association,  Boom  1136,  B.  of  K  E.  Bldg. 
Cleveland  Ohio,  July  1,  1922. 
To  tke  Division  Secretarles  L.  B.  M.  L.  and  A.  I.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: — You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
followlng  members  of  the  Association: 

Pour  assessments  for  payment  of  thèse  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries 
ordered  to  collect  $1.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  $750.00:  $2.00  from  ail  who  are  in- 
sured  for  $1,500;  $4.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  $3,000,  and  $0.00  from  ail  mem- 
bers insured  for  $4.500,  and  forward  same  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries 
within  thirty  days  from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  Gen- 
eral  Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten  days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeitingr  their 
membership.     (See  Section  25,  pag^e  147  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  "end  **  m'ftn>rH  -    n   '       'H  d-^fts.  express  money  orders  or 

postoflflce  money  orders  PAYABL.B  TO  C.  B.  RICHARDS,  GBNBRAL.  8BCRBTARY- 
TRBASURBR.  We  will  not  accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges 
hâve  been  prepaid. 
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Nune 


B.  C.  Burrow 

S.  C.Huff    

Chas.  F.  Altcmus 

F.  H.  Kearncy 

Thoa.  Buttle 

D.R.Jackson 

I.  K.  Conway 

E.  L.  Snûtb 

Wm.  Applegtite , 

Dan'l  P.  Schcvere .  .  . , 
Wm.  Postlethwaite. . . 

F^w.  G.  Barling 

Ed  Space 

Geo.  G.  Scott 

J.  B.  InpalU 

JohnD.  Herb........ 

Wm  A.  Potter 

J.P.Henry 

W.  H.  Mendell 

Frank  Borden 

Joe.  H.  Richardson . . , 

J.  C.  Meyera , 

M.  Day 

Thos.  Donovan 

M.  G.  Murphy 

R.  N.  Watson 

J.  D.  McCHntock 

A.  C.  VanD^mark..., 
Marshall  McCombs., 
Edw.  B.  Pease 
Chas.  W.  Reed    

F.  M.  Chapman    

John  F.  Hume ....... 

J.  B.  Dolin 

W.  H.  MeaU     

I^e  Hunt      

Frank  Woodson 

Chas.  E.  Forreat 

M.  C.  Noël 

Thos.  J.  Walden 

J.  M.  Watson 

Jo8.  A.  Dryden 

Peter  Kremer . . . 

Harold  L.  Cooper.  . . . 

C.  K.  Raymond 

T.  I).  O'Hare 

Levi  G.  Henry 

Frank  Long  

John  P.  Jackflon 

John  W  Coyne 

Herbert  0.  Smith 

Wm.  N.  Graham. 

Chas.  Fosdick 

Wm.  J.  Flegg 

I.  O.  RevTiolds 

E.  P.  RichanÎBon 

Edw.  J  Flsh 

Chas.  E.  Gates 

Ludger  Boulet 

John  C.  Montgomery. 

Geo.  A.  Htrst 

J. H.  Welle .. 

Chas.  E.  Patillo, . . . . . 

H.O.Bingham 

J.  J.  Bums  

I.  M  Rol)ert8 

F.  H.  Burleigh 

Wm,  D.  Harsh6eld   . . 

C.  H.  Mosier 

Wm.  H.  Kyscr 

Frank  Wilbee 

S.A.  DeBlanc 

Geo.  Frickert 


C.  R.BrowD 

Ed  St^phcns 

Frank  Dolan . . . 

Edmond  A,  Bisbee. 
Eugcne  S.  Potter. . . 

W.  F.  LawBon 

S.  C.  Mackenrot.  .. 
Chas.  P.  Damm . . . , 

M.  Donovan.  

Thos.  N.  Jones 

Edw.  DeMarsh 

C.  B.  Home  
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Date 

of 
Admisaion 


July  24. 
May  11. 
May  10. 

Jan.  12, 
Sept  19. 
Sept.  20. 
May  20. 
May  3. 
Nov.  21, 
Jan.  4, 
Apr.  11. 
Aug.  10. 
Sept.  7. 
Aug.  8, 
Sept.  6 
Feb.  11, 
Jan.  22, 
Ji'ly  2, 
Apr.  28. 
Nlar.  20, 
Nov.  25. 
May  30. 
Nov.  25, 
Apr.  15, 
Aug.  26. 
Jan.  25, 
Jan.  11, 
Feb.  26. 
Jan.  11, 
Nov.  23. 
Mar.  6, 
Nov.  2. 
Nov.  24, 
July  18, 
Aug-  3. 
feb.  2. 
Aug.  26, 
June  19. 
Sept.  23. 
Aug.  7. 
Aug.  28, 
Aug.  26. 
Mar.  17, 
Mar.  2, 
Oct.  2^1, 
Jiily  17, 
Mar.  10. 
Nov.  3. 
Apr.  23. 
Oct.  10. 
Feb.  7. 
Jan.  24, 
Oct.  8. 
Aug.  16. 
Jan.  25, 
July  19. 
Apr.  4. 
Mav  10 
Apr.  2, 
Feb.  2. 
Apr.  5. 
Dec.  30, 
Oct.  9. 
Feb.  4. 
Feb.  16, 
Nov.  3, 
Aug.  6, 
Nov.  3, 
Mar.  27. 
Feb.  22, 
Sept.  17, 
Dec.  8, 
July  21, 

Jan.  20, 
July  4. 
Mar,  30. 
May  13. 
June  7, 
Mar.  12. 
May  8. 
May  12, 
July  2. 
Nov.  2. 
Sept,  22, 
Apr.  17, 


Dateof 
Death  or 

Disability 


1905  May  1, 
1907  May  10, 
May  4, 
May  13, 
Apr.  14, 
May  13. 
May  2. 
May  7, 
May  11, 
May  15. 
May  12. 
May  10. 
May  16. 
May  5. 
May  16. 
May  17, 
May  10. 
May  14, 
May  12, 
Apr.  26, 
Nîay  14. 
Mav  20, 
May  15, 
May  19. 
Apr.  3, 
Apr.  22, 
May  U, 
May  14, 


1918 
1908 
1912 
1903 
1906 
1890 
1891 
1907 
1893 
1913 
1902 
1915 
.1892 
1900 
1905 
1900 
1895 
1916 
1907 
1910 
1900 


1919 
1904 
1891 
I89fi 
1921 
1898 
1915 
1905 
1906 


1919 

1900 
1018 
1901 
1906 
1898 
1886 
1892 
191S 
1901 
1892 
1914 
1918 
189Î* 
1904 
1899 
1887 
1903 
1908 
1904 
1906 
1899 
1915 
1894 
1G05 
1906 
1912 
1899 
KKX) 
1902 
1920 
1897 
1909 
1897 
1898 
1901 
1902 


1907 

1920 

1903 

1903 

1916 

1914 

191 

1913 

1905 

19a3 

1901 

1885 


Apr.  12. 
Nfay  24, 
Apr.  20, 
May  22. 
May  17, 
Apr.  4, 
May  24. 
May  15, 
May  14, 
Mav  17, 
May  18. 
May  20, 
May  22, 
May  23, 
May  27, 
May  29, 
May  27, 
May  29. 
Mav  17, 
Mav  27, 
May  21. 
Mav  22, 
May  17, 
May  21. 
Mav  22. 
May  20. 
May  24, 
May  19, 
May  28, 
May  29, 
May  20, 
May  29. 
June  5, 
May  29, 
June  1, 
May  19, 
May  31. 
May  21, 
June  1, 
May  21, 
June  1, 
June  7. 
Apr.  21, 
May  4, 
May   5, 

May  7, 
May  14, 
May  15, 
May  17. 
May  22, 
May  23. 
May  24. 
May  26. 
May  30. 
June  5. 
May  19, 
June  11. 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1022 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1!»22 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1Ç22 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 

1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Cause  of  Death 
or  Disability 


Heart  disease 

Aortic  régurgitation . , 
Vatvular  heart  disease  . . 

Killed 

Pneumonia 

Chronic  heart  lésion 

Killed 

Blood  ïMiisoning 

Chronic  endocarditis 

Embolism 

Cérébral  embolism 

Ix>bar  pneumonia 

Apoplexy 

Abseessof  lunçts 

Acute  indigestion 

Nephritis 

Cérébral  hemorrhage 

Heart  disease 

Septicemia 

Chronic  myocarditis 

Nephritis 

Angina  pectoria 

Myocarditis .. 

Uremia 

Killed 

Hemia 

Arterio  sclcrosis 

Gallstones 

Cholelithiaais 

Blind  right  eye    ... 

Cholecystitis    

Murdcred 

Killed      

Paralysis 

Acute  démenti* 

Right  eye  eûscerated . . . 

Killed 

Right  oot  amputated . . , 

Apoplexy 

Left  hand  amputated . . . 

Killed 

Acute  pancreatitis. 

Chronic  myocarditis. . . . 

Drowned 

Suicide 

Ijobar  pneumonia 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Angina  pectoris 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Killed 

Heart  disease 

Cérébral  hemorrhage 

Ixibar  pneumonia 

Chronic  myocarditis. . . . 

Mitral  inaufficiency 

Mediastinal  tumor 

Enspchalitis 

Suicide 

Aneuryam 

Arterio  sclcrosis 

Organic  heart  trouble, . . 

Bright's  disease 

Cirrhoeis  of  liver 

Angina  pectoris 

Chronic  heart  disease . . . 

Killed. 

Chronic  cystitis 

Killed 

Cardiac  dilatation 

Myocarditis 

.\rterio  sclerosifi 

Aneurysm 

Arterio  scierons 


Carcinoma 

Killed.,.,. 

Carcinoma  of  bladder. . 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Nephritis 

Paresis • 

.Acute  Bright's  diaease  . 

Killed. 

Heart  trouble 

Killed 

Left  leg  amputated . . . . 
Broncho-pncumonia  .  . 


Î1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
30O0 
3000 
3000 
1600 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 

750 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1.500 
1500 
3000 
1.W0 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 
4500 
3000 
3000 
4500 
3000 
4500 
3000 
1500 
300O 

750 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
4500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 

1500 
1500 
3000 
1.500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
750 
1500 
4500 


To  Whom  Payable 


Birdie  M.  Burrow,  w, 

Eva  R.  Huff,  w, 

Edna  B.  Altemus.  w. 

Mary  A.  Kearney.  w. 

Lillie  Buttle,  w. 

Daughters. 

Alice  K.  Conway,  w. 

Addie  E.  Smith,  w. 

Mary  E.  Applegate,  w. 

Anna  Schevers,  w. 

Atta  Postlethwaite,  s. 

LiUie  J.  Barling,  w. 

Alida  Space.  w. 

Lillian  F.  Scott,  w. 

Gertrude  M.  Ingalls,  w. 

Rose  M.  Hcrb,  w. 

Annie  A,  Potter,  w. 

Lucinda  Henry,  w. 

Ida  .A,  Mendell,  w. 

Daught^r  and  sons. 

Bcfi-ha  Richardson,  w. 

Jpssie  M.  Mcyers,  w. 

Msxry  Day,  w. 

Nellie  C.  Donovan,  w. 

Annie  T.  Goodwin,  Af,  w. 

Stella  Watson,  w. 

Children. 

Mary  VanDemark,  w. 

Emma  McCombs,  w. 

Self. 

Dora  W^  Reed,  w. 

IjOu  b.  Chapman.  w. 

M  amie  Hume,  w. 

Wm.  D.  Welah,  N. 

Kat«  Meals,  w. 

Self. 

Essie  Woodson.  w. 

Self. 

Ella  M.  Noël,  w. 

Self. 

Beasie  S.  Watson.  w. 

Sivinnia  J.  Dryden.  w. 

Jane  Kremer,  w. 

Grâce  E.  Cooper,  w. 

LiUian  M.  Ra>Ttiond.  w. 

Anna  M.  O'Hare,  w. 

Minnie  Henry,  w. 

Nellie  R.  Ijong,  w. 

Margaret  Jackson,  w, 

Katherine  T.  Coyne,  w. 

Wife  and  son. 

Bertha  E.  Wilmot.  d. 

Serena  Fosdick.  w. 

Anna  Flegg,  w. 

Daughtcrs. 

Minotte  Richardson,  w. 

Mamie  A.  Fish,  w. 

Frank  E.  B.  Gates,  b. 

Maggie  K.  Boulet,  w. 

Laura  A.  Montgomery.  w. 

Geo.  W.  Hirst,  f. 

Josie  Welle,  w, 

r^eura  M.  Patillo,  w. 

Etta  Bingham,  w. 

Mary  C.  Burns,  w. 

LiUian  Rolierts,  w. 

Tizilla  E.  Burleigh.  w. 

Minnie  G.  Harshfield,  w. 

Lixxie  K.  Mosier,  w. 

Maggie  E.  Kyser,  w. 

Frank  A.  Wilbee.  s. 

Lena  B.  DeBlanc,  w. 

Children.  grandsons  and  grand- 

daugfater. 
Children, 

Maude  Stephena,  w. 
Emma  G.  Dolan,  w, 
Joséphine  L.  Bisbee,  w. 
Louise  K,  Potter,  w. 
Mrs.  M.  Louise  Lawson,  w 
Mary  H.  Mackenrot.  w. 
Mary  G.  Damm.  w, 
Emma  L.  Donovan.  w. 
Ada  Jones,  w. 
Self. 
Vema  Van  Hou  ten,  d.    


Total  namber  of  Death  Claims  80  \ 

Total  number  of  Diaability  Claims        5  j 


Totol  amoant  of  claims.  $192.75a00 
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(In  accordance  with  the  Ottawa  Conven- 
tion, no  résolutions  of  condolence,  obitnary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  pnblished  in  the 
Journal.  ÂIl  deaths  will  be  listed  nnder 
obitnary  heading  only,  Mrith  cause  and  date 
of  death.) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  May  26,  influenza,  Bro. 
Joseph  P.  Tifirhe,  member  of  Dlv.  8. 

Bloomingrton.  111.,  Jan.  11,  heart  disease, 
Bro.  Jas.  McElroy,  member  of  Div.  19. 

Loffansport,  Ind.,  Apr.  12.  greneral  pa- 
resis,  Bro.  John  H.  Reeves,  member  of 
Dlv.  20. 

Richmond.  Va.,  May  21,  carcinoma,  Bro. 
J.  W.  Talley,  member  of  Div.  26. 

Columbus.  Ohio,  May  13,  apoplexy,  Bro. 
Calvin  Sklnner,  member  of  Dlv.  84. 

Marietta.  Ohfo,  Mar.  SI,  Briffht's  disease. 
Bro.  George  W.  McClure,  member  of  Div. 
36. 

ParkersburfiT.  W.  Va..  Apr.  21,  klUed,  Bro. 
A.  B.  Preston.  member  of  Div.  36. 

Seymour,  Ind,  May  12,  paralysis  and 
sreneral  debility.  Bro.  Wm.  Postlethwaite, 
member  of  Div.  39. 

Elmira.  N.  T..  May  13,  chronic  heart  dis- 
ease, Bro.  D.  R.  Jackson,  member  of  Div. 
41. 

Lakeland,  Mass.,  June  25,  1918.  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  Oeorgre  H.  Frost,  member  of 
Div.  67. 

Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  May  16.  heart  trouble. 
Bro.  John  B.  Insralls.  member  of  Div.  68. 

Brantford.  Ont..  June  3.  old  âge,  Bro. 
Jas.  Haslem.  member  of  Div.  68. 

Bridçeport,  Conn..  May  5,  abscess  of 
lunsrs.  Bro.  Q.  G.  Scott,  member  of  Dlv.  77. 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  May  21,  cérébral 
hemorrhaffe,  Bro.  Wm.  N.  Graham,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  77. 

Willimantlc.  Conn.,  May  8,  heart  dis- 
ease, Bro.  Philip  Cheeney,  member  of  Dlv. 
77. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  May  1,  orgranic  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  S.  L.  Crawford,  member  of 
Dlv.  79. 

Crafton,  Neb.,  May  20.  heart  fallure,  Bro. 
Wm.  L.  FlesflT.  member  of  Div.   82. 

Beaver  Falls.  Pa.,  May  13,  stroke,  Bro. 
P.  T.  Calvin,  member  of  Dlv.  82. 

Sprlnsrfleld.  Mo.,  May  22.  Bro.  Joseph  A. 
Dryden.  member  of  Div.  83. 

Columbia.  S.  C,  Feb.  17,  carcinoma,  Bro. 
W.  H.  Dotler,  member  of  Dlv.  85. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  SI,  carcinoma,  Bro. 
J.  W.  Kelley,  member  of  Dlv.  97. 

Baltimore,  Md..  Apr.  12,  hardeniner  of 
arterles.  Bro.  John  Quinn,  member  of  Div. 
97. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  10,  pleurisy,  Bro. 
E.  J.  Barllnff,  member  of  Dlv.  97. 

Sprinsrfleld.  Ohio.  May  24.  Brigrht's  dis- 
ease, Bro.  Wm.  H.  Meals,  member  of  Div. 
148. 

Sparks,  Nev.,  May  29.  suicide,  Bro.  Chas. 
E.  Gates,  member  of  Div.  158. 

Wellsvllle.  Ohio.  June  5.  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  George  A.  Hlrst,  member  of  Div.  170. 

Rockaway.  N.  J.,  May  7«  Brifirht's  dis- 
ease, Bro.  Wm.  Nichols,  member  of  Div. 
171. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  1,  chronic  myocar- 
ditls.  Bro.  Neal  McQulllen,  member  of  Dlv. 
171. 

Parsons,   Kan..  May   21,  killed,   Bro.   W. 

D.  Harshfield.  member  of  Div.  179. 
Omaha,    Neb..    June    6,    paralysis.    Bro. 

Wm.  H.  Bay.  member  of  Div.  183. 

Glendale,  Cal..  May  18.  Briffht's  disease. 
Bro.  J.  L.  Baker,  member  of  Dlv.  187. 

Palestine,  Texas,  May  14.  heart  fallure. 
Bro.  J.  P.  Henry,  member  of  Div.  194. 

San  Antonio.  Texas,  May  19,  tumor.  Bro. 

E.  P.  Richardson,  member  of  Div.  197. 
Rivière   Du  Loup,   P.  Q.,  May   20,   heart 

fallure,   Bro.   L.    Boulet,    member   of   Div. 
204. 

Sprinfffleld.    Ohio.    Feb.    22,    acute    indl- 

festlon.  Bro.  F.  J.  Mills,  member  of  Div. 
08. 
Sprinfffleld,    Ohio.    Mar.    20.    pneumonia, 
Bro.  D.  Nunnally.  member  of  Dlv.  208. 


FINANCIAL  8TATEMENT 

Mortvary  ClalHi  Fond. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1.  1922 1    725,167.57 

Bonds     175,000.00 

Received  f rom  assessment  No.   261-264 $    198,636.62 

Received  from  members  carried  by  the  Association 1.035.00 

Interest  from   bank 920.39 

Interest  on  Canadlan  bonds 4,680.00 


$    205,272.01     $    205,272.01 

Total     .$1,105.439.58 

Pald  in  clalms $    195,625.64 

Paid  for  Canadlan   bonds 19,000.00 


$    214,625.64 


214,625.64 

Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 $    890,813.94 

Mortnary  Bxi^iiae  Fiuid. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 $    121,827.98 

Received   from   fées $  201.14 

Received   from    2  % 4,538.01 

Interest  from   bank 71.98 


4,811.13 


4.811.13 


Total     $    126,639.11 

Expense  for  May   4,309.46 

Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 .$    122.329.65 

Sarplas  Mortnary  Fond. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1.  1922 $    862,836.13 

Bonds 1,758.747.26 

Received   in   May $      22,689.98 

Interest   from   bank 187.49 

Interest  on  U.  S.  bonds 4.054.47 

Interest  on  Canadlan  bonds 2.451.37 

Refund     19,000.00 


$      48.883.31 


48.383.31 
Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 .$2,669.966.70 

Indemnlty  Clalm  Fiuid. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 $    242,941.44 


Premium    received $ 

Interest  from   bank 


2,539.52 
220.62 


$        2.760.14 


2.760.14 


Total     $    245.701.58 

Paid  on  clalms   17,373.13 


Balance  on  hand  May  31  1922 $    228,328.45 

Indemnlty  Bxpcnse  Fond. 


Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 $ 

Received  from  fées .     $  2  2B 

Received    from    5  %     *. .      133  66 

Interest   from   bank    ',        19*47 


$  155.38 

Total    r 

Expense  for  May   

Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 $"" 

SIek  Beneflt  Clalm  Fnnd. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 $ 

Premium  received    $  739.25 

Interest  from  bank   58.02 


$  797.27 

Total     $ 

Paid   in  clalms    

Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 $ 

SIek  Beneflt  Expense  Fond. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 .$ 

Received  from  fées   $  34.60 

Received   from    5%    38.91 

Interest   from    bank    7.93 


81.S4 


Total      

Expense  for  May 


24,923.67 


155.38 


25,079.06 
1,989.08 


23,089.97 


22.512.43 


797.27 

23,309.70 
3.611.44 

19.698.26 


2,895.17 


81.34 


2,976.51 
182.7& 


Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 $ 

ReUef  Fnnd. 


2,843.76 


Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 $    287,387.09 

Received  in  May   $        6,180.00 

Interest   from   bank    62.59 


6.242.59 


6,242.69 


Total    $      293,629.68 

Paid  in   clalms    10.415.00 


Balance  on  hand  May  31,  1922 $      283,214.68 
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Ammlty  Fiiii#. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1.  1922 :  VVAA''        20.971.49 

Received  In  May   I        1,000.00 

Interest  from  bank 17-74 

$         1.017.74  1,017.74 

Balance  on   hand  May   31,   1922 1        21,989.23 

DcfcrreA  P«ii#. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1,  1922 1        22,866.22 

Received  in  May   I        1,565.29 

Interest  from  bank    62.97 

$         1,628.26  1,628.26 

Total     î         24,494.48 

PaJd  in  clalms 1.16280 

Balance  on  hand  May  31.  1922 $        28,331.68 

Grand  total   of  ail    funda 14,286,606.32 

8TATBMENT  OF  MBHBEBSHIP 


F*r  Umr»  itn 


Classifled   représenta    I      750 

Total  membership  April   29th 1,230 

Application  and  reinstatements  re- 
ceived durinsr  the  month 

Total    1,230 

From  which  deduct  certiflcates  ter- 
minated  by  death,  accident  or 
otherwise    


$  1,500 
52.632 

88 

52.720 


176 


$  2.250 
93 


93 


$  3.000 
24.380 

63' 

24,443 


51 


$   3,750 
4 


Total  membership  May  31st     1.230       52,545 


93        24,392 


$  4,500 
5,917 

23 

5,940 

13 
5,927 


St.  Louis.  Mo.,  May  28.  Bro.  Edward  J. 
Fish.   member   of   Dlv.   595. 

Lofiransport,  Ind.,  May  15.  carcinoma. 
Bro.  T.  Dolan.  member  of  Div.  598. 

Port  Arthur.  Texas,  May  22.  scalded, 
Bro.  J.  M.  Watson,  member  of  Div.  599. 

Leesville.  La..  May  21.  scalded.  Bro. 
1.  M.  Roberts.  member  of  Div.  599. 

Shreveport,  La..  May  14,  killed,  Bro. 
Frank  Woodson.  member  of  Div.  599. 

HufiTO.  Okla..  May  17.  killed,  Bro.  J.  F. 
Hume,   member   of   Div.   638. 

Hornell.  N.  Y..  May  14,  opération,  Bro. 
A.  C.  Vandermark.  member  of  Div.  641. 

Jersey  City.  N.  J..  May  16.  paralysis. 
Bro.  Edward  Space,  member  of  Div.  637. 

Elisabeth.  N.  J.,  May  11.  heart  failure. 
Bro.  Wm.  D.  Applegrate.  member  of  Div. 
637. 

Hornell,  N.  Y..  May  17,  pneumonia.  Bro. 
L.  G.  Henry,  member  of  Dlv.   641. 

Alpine,  Texas.  March  21.  influenza.  Bro. 
Georsre  D.  Spangrler,  member  of  Div.  745. 

Superior.  Wis..  Jan.  13.  cérébral  hemor- 
rhagre,  Bro.  Peter  Hansen.  member  of  Div. 
808. 

Blue  Island.  111..  May  25,  killed.  Bro. 
C.  P.  Damm,  member  of  Div.  815. 


Grand    total    84,190 


Carrabelle.  Fia.,  May  1.  acute  indigres- 
tlon,  Bro.  John  T.  Clower.  member  of  Div. 
210. 

Eaffle  Grove,  lowa.  May  5,  complica- 
tions, Bro.  Mathew  Ramer,  member  of 
Div.  211. 

Waterloo,  lowa,  May  S.  Brisrht's  disease, 
Bro.  W.  H.  Edgrerton,  member  of  Div.  213. 

Central  City,  Ky..  May  18.  kidney  trou- 
ble and  hifirh  blood  pressure.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Richardson.  member  of  Div.  225. 

Watertown.  N.  Y.,  May  12.  blood  poison- 
ing-,  Bro.  Henry  H.  Mendell.  member  of 
Div.   227. 

Weehawken,  N.  J..  June  1.  pleurisy. 
Bro.  C.  H.  Mosler.  member  of  Div.  235. 

Knoxville.  Tenn..  May  18.  carcinoma, 
Bro.  M.  F.  Hibitt.  member  of  Div.  239. 

Halifax.  N.  S.,  Mar  29,  Bro  M.  F.  Punch, 
member  of  Div.  247. 

Savannah,  Ga..  June  7.  Bro.  A.  H.  Lodgre. 
member  of  Div.  266. 

Crossett,  Ark..  May  22,  insanity,  Bro.  W. 
F.  Lawson.  member  of  Div.  256. 

Easton,  Pa..  May  17,  chronic  nephritis. 
Bro.  John  D.  Herb.  member  of  Div.  259. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  May  22.  pneumonia. 
Bro.  Chas.  Fosdick.  member  of  Div.  269. 

Conneaut.  Ghio.  May  19.  urémie  poison- 
Ingr,  Bro.  Thos.  M.  Donovan,  member  of 
Div.   273. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  May  16.  suicide.  Bro.  A. 
Turnbull.  member  of  Div.  283. 

Madlson.  Wis..  Feb.  11,  diabètes.  Bro. 
F.  S.  Rodgrer,  member  of  Div.  297. 

Erie.  Pa.,  May  25,  carcinoma.  Bro.  M.  J. 
Crowley,  member  of  Div.  298. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  27.  cérébral  hemor- 
rhagre.  Bro.  D.  E.  O'Connor,  member  of 
Div.  298. 

Sayer.  Okla.,  May  22.  murdered.  Bro.  F. 
M.  Chapman,  member  of  Div.  299. 

Mansfield,  Mass..  May  22,  chronic  ne- 
phritis, Bro.  Eugène  S.  Potter.  member 
of  Div.  312. 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  May  10,  heart  trouble.  Bro. 
S.  C.  Huff.  member  of  Div.  323. 

Los  Angreles,  Cal..  May  17,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  H.  O.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  303. 

Hamburgr,  N.  Y..  May  5.  arterio  sclerosis. 
Bro.  George  W.  Frickert.  member  of  Div. 
828. 

Concord.  N.  H.,  June  1.  complications, 
Bro.  F.  H.  Burleigrh.  member  of  Div.  335. 

Niagara  Falls.  Ont..  Jan.  14,  heart  dis- 
ease.  Bro.  W.  Phemister,  member  of  Div. 
887. 

Orléans  Rd..  W.  Va..  May  25.  old  âge. 
Bro.  E.  B.  Doyle,  member  of  Div.  352. 

Wilmington.  Del..  May  27.  gunshot 
wound.  Bro.  Chas.  K.  Raymond,  member  of 
Div.  358. 


Massillon.  Ohio.  Mar.  22.  Bro.  J.  A. 
Vince.  member  of  Div.  360. 

Zanesville.  Ohio.  May  13.  killed.  Bro.  F. 
H.  Kearny.  member  of  Div.  360. 

Syracuse.   N.   Y..    May    29,   Bright's   dis- 
ease..  Bro.  J.  H.  Welle,  member  of  Div.  365. 
LouisviUe,  Ky..  May  7.  killed.  Bro.  Jas. 
F.  Stigers.  member  of  Div.  365. 

Liberty.  Texas.  May  4,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  S.  A.  DeBlanc.  member  of  Div.  866. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y..  May  26.  complica- 
tions, Bro.  Corla  Erskine.  member  of  Div. 
367. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  May  24,  dropsy,  Bro.  I. 
O.  Reynolds,  member  of  Div.  370. 

Hakendauqua.  Pa..  May  17,  chronic  myo- 
carditis.  Bro.  Peter  Kromer,  member  of 
Div.  876. 

Salem.  N.  J.,  May  11,  hardening  of  ar- 
teries.  Bro.  John  D.  McClintock.  member 
of  Div.   387. 

Ft.  Madison.  lowa.  Apr.  21.  opération. 
Bro.  J.  E.  Dunwell,  member  of  Dlv.  391. 

Chicago,  m..  June  6,  Bro.  George  F. 
Murdock.  member  of  Dlv.  404. 

Chicago.  111..  May  21.  pleural  pneumonia, 
Bro.  John  P.  Jackson,  member  of  Div.  404. 

BufFalo.  N.  Y.,  May  29.  pneumonia.  Bro. 
T.  D  O'Hare,  member  of  Div.  421. 

Kalamazoo.  Mich..  May  5.  Bright's  dis- 
ease,  Bro.  James  Buckley,  member  of  Div. 
421. 

Birmingham.  Ala..  May  2,  angina  pec- 
toris.  Bro.  Bardon  C.  Burrow.  member  of 
Div.  456. 

Toledo.  Ohio.  May  13.  pneumonia,  Bro. 
Wm.  Kane,  member  of  Div.  457. 

Burlington.  lowa.  May  21,  paralysis, 
Bros.  Chas.  Losee,  member  of  Div.  458. 

Chicago,  111.,  May  17.  pneumonia.  Bro. 
E.  Bisbee,  member  of  Div.  458. 

Littleton.  Colo..  May  10.  complications, 
Bro.  W.  A.  Potter.  member  of  Div.  460. 

St.  John.  W.  N.  S..  Can..  Apr.  6.  heart 
trouble,  member  of  Dlv.  479. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  May  18.  apoplexy,  Bro.  M. 
C.  Noël,  member  of  Div.  493. 

Ft.  Worth.  Texas,  May  30,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  M.  Donovan,  member  of  Div.  496. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Apr.  16.  Bro.  Geo.  S. 
Hutchinson.  member  of  Div.  508. 

Gary,  Ind..  May  29,  drowned,  Bro.  Har- 
old  L.  Cooper,  member  of  Div.  620. 

Valley  Jet..  lowa,  May  15,  heart  failure. 
Bro.  D.  P.  Schevers,  member  of  Div.  525. 

Bedford,  Ohio,  May  10.  dropsy,  Bro.  A. 
L.  Gridley.  member  of  Div.  542. 

Ensley^  Ala.,  May  25.  heart  failure.  Bro. 
Joe  S.  Harris,  member  of  Div.   547. 

New  York  City.  May  31.  heart  disease, 
Bro.  J.  J.  Burns.  member  of  Div.  589. 


ADMITTBD  BY  TRAN8FBR  CARD 

mto  DIT. 

S—G.  F.  Lindley,  from  Dlv.   211. 
A.   8.   Leduc,   from   Div.    355. 
17— J.   E.  Clark,   from  Div.   86. 
31 — R.    J.    Smith,   from    Div.    238. 
87 — Elmer  E.  Grant.  from     Div.   191. 
110 — Roy  Al  ter.   fi-om   Div.   416. 
137 — M.   D.   Gleason,   from   Div.   722. 
156— H.    H.    Parker.   W.   E.    Green.   W.    H. 
Brewer,    D.    H.    Candie,    from    Div. 
407. 
158— J.   L.   Geach.    from    Div.    274. 
170 — Wm.  S.  Hamilton.  from  Div.  896. 

W.   R.   Scott,   from  Div.   745. 
173— Chas.  R.  Willison.   from  Div.   472. 
176— Geo.   B.   Williams,   from   Div.   872. 
210— W.   P.   Fisher.   from  Div.  277. 
228 — J.  A.  Hartvigsen,  from  Div.  870. 
266 — Fred   F.   Bloom.   from   Dlv.   494. 
305— Britton  McKeeby.  from  Div.  276. 
306— F.    H.    Tait,    from    Div.    735. 
320— S.    O'Neil.    from    Div.    510. 
395 — Chas.    Albright.    from    Div.    849. 
415^D.  Dunkeson.  G.  A.  Fiene,  from  Div. 

110. 
442— F.  J.   English.   from   Div.   858. 
492 — M.  E.  Leavenworth,  from  Dlv.  286. 
493 — R.   E.   Conrad,   from   Dlv.   457. 
494 — ^John  Ferguson.  from  Dlv.  671. 
520 — W.   S.    Goodyear,    from   Div.    519. 

F.    W.    Johnson.    C.    L.    McManaman. 
from   Div.  478. 
530 — C.  H.  Green.  from  Dlv.  857. 
548 — Frank    Miller,    J    J.    Murphy,     from 

Div.    11. 
583 — Joseph  Lagrue.  from  Dlv.  878. 
596 — E.  A.  Hamaker.  from  Dlv.  45. 
600 — B.  O.  Cole.  from  Div.  146. 

W.   P.   Thomas,  from   Div.   180. 
624 — P.  J.  Marron,  from  Dlv.  869. 
625 — D.  D.  Cavanaugh.  from  Div.  150. 
632— R.   H.   Moak,   froMi   Div.   281. 

F.    J.   Radford.   from    Div.   755. 
654 — H.   H.   Rosenquist.   from   Div.   784. 
660 — O.    C.   Casel,    from    Div.    766. 
667— Harry    HiU.    from    Div.    535. 
713 — Benj.    Bailey,    J.    H.    Denman.    frora 

Dlv.    888. 
716 — J.  J.  Jourdin.  from  Div.  896. 
735 — Clarence  Cable,   from  Dlv.   293. 

H.  F.   Shank.   from  Div.   306. 
766— Jess  AU,  Vern  D.  Patton.  from   Div. 

660. 
784 — w.  E.  Jones,  from  Div.  669. 
790— Ralph   M.   Oibbs.   from   Div.    294. 
800 — Frank  Parrish.  C.  F.  Rafferty.   from 

Div.  773. 
805 — C.  L.  Kirkbride.  from  Div.  220. 
819 — H.   E.  .McDonald,   from   Div.   657. 
849— H.  H.  Clinkscales,  from  Div.  84. 
864 — W.  C.  Mains,  from  Div.  715. 
867 — J.   F.   Wiggins.   from   Div.   77. 

C.  B.  McDermott.  from  Div.  205. 
872 — M.   J.   Flannagan.   from   Dlv.   176. 
876 — S.  J.  Cook,  from  Div.   678. 
886 — ^W.  E.  Rullman,  from  Div.  160. 

E.  F.  Farley.  from  Div.  842. 

896 — E.  L.  Plummer.  H.  E.  Foremen,  J.  P. 
Isaac,  from  Div.  764. 

F.  W.  Brown,  F.  F.  Flanders.  Sam 
Holder,  W.  B.  Turner,  A.  B.  Wash- 
ington, from  Dlv.  818. 

W.  G.   Bverett,  from  Div.   855. 
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TOTHE 


En^inemen  and  Firemen: 


The  hearing  in  the  Investigation  of 
Power  Brakes  and  Appliances  for 
Operaring  Power  Brake  Systems,  a 
quest  for  better  air  brakes,  instituted 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, referred  to  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal, 
began  at  Washington,  D,  €•,  on 
May  17th. 

Testimony  and  data  were  presented 
until  May  29th,  on  which  day  the 
hearing  was  adjourned  until  July. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
hâve  not  already  done  so,  to  read  the 
Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany's  Pamphlet  No.  29  entitled 
"The  Transition  Période'  Copies 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Got 


210  Eleventh  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


•BIGGEST  COMBIMATION  (f  COMFORT  énd  DURABIUTr 
I  HAYE  EYER  SEEK  "*         IT  IS  MOKEY  BANKED 

We  believe  it  is  Ihe 


\}im 


IN  THE  WORLD 

ENCmEERS  fiSg 


sen<  fre«  fw  cxaimnation  Maker  io  WeaTÛT 

•BKD  FOn  rRKB  CAaALOOUS 

1902  RUBBERHIDE  C0^fPANYl92t 

35E88BX  BuiLoiNo  -  Boston  9  Mass 


rVLLV  OUAJkAMTBBD 


EXPULLED 
For  Non-Payment  of  Daes. 


From  DIT. 

76 — W.   J.   Harvey 
98 — C.   A.   Bivens 
179— A.    K.    Lewis 
240 — John  Mu  m 
247— Harold    E. 

Cochrane 
263 — Emery    Zack- 

265— C.  H.  Faulkner 
333 — J.  Drew 


From  DIv. 

613— W.   Mllhahn 
626— F.  W.  Nollen 
677 — H.  L.  Jackson 
Owen  Jackson 
697 — Clyde  Huches 
717 — T.  G.  Broom 
728 — B.   Currie 
809 — F.  P.  Smock 


368 — W.  H.   Tommy      qra w    -wr    urillAr 

416— W.    L.    Stottle-   860— H.  W.  Miller 


859 — D.  H.  Massey 
E.  H.  Smith 


myer 
488— H.  E.  Oyster 
578 — Cari  Alexander   871 — O.  L.  Stapleton 
Mack  Inma^  Wra.  M.  Rust 

R.  F.  Lackey  B.  A.  Dodgren 

D.  L.  Petty 
The  expulsions  of  Brothers  H.  E.  Payne. 
J.  C.  McCarthy,  L.  M.  Lynn,  W.  W.  Hunter 
and  Stephen  Weber,  from  Div.  887,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  Journal  were  re- 
ported   in    error   to   Grand   Office. 

J.  H.  ATKINSON, 
S.-T.,    Div.    887. 


EXPEL.L.ED 
For  Otker  Causes. 


From    DIt. 

28 — Perry  D.  Mann,  Sam  Blass,  forfeiting 

Insurance. 
58 — Jos.    Davis,   Lewis   A.   Walten,    L.    R, 
Shimer,  forfeiting:  Insurance. 

101 — P.  C.  Bobbitt,  forfeitinsr  Insurance. 

160 — C.  W.   Gardner,   forfeitingr  Insurance. 

173 — Earl  Beiçhle,  forfeiting  Insurance. 

206 — L.  C.  Hudson,  forfeltin^r  Insurance. 

265 — B.   I.   Brown,  forfeiting  Insurance 

C.  M.  Wilson,  violation  Sec.  61.  Stat- 
utes. 

281 — S.  J.  Call,  S.  M.  Storey,  forfeitingT  In- 
surance. 

388 — L.  LamontasTue,  forfeitingr  Insurance. 

400 — Hugh   Hacker,   forfeitingr  Insurance. 

404 — George  B.  Deutsch,  forfeitingr  Insur- 
ance. 

418 — L.   L.   James,   violation   Sec.    52,    Stat. 

425 — W.   J.    Watson,    forfeiting   Insurance. 

435 — J.  M.  Vinningr,  forfeitingr  Insurance. 

436 — Tilden   H.   Day,   forfeitingr  Insurance. 

510 — C.  Leslie.  forfeitingr  Insurance. 

527 — ^Wm.   Sawyer,   forfeitingr  Insurance. 

564 — James  Cattell,   forfeiting   Insurance. 

645 — George    J.    Ehrhardt,    forfeitingr    In- 
surance. 

646 — R.   M.  Reddy,  violation  Sec.   42.   Stat 

648 — Georgre   Hall,   unbecomingr  conduct. 

682 — Ray     Fitzpatrick,     forfeiting     insur- 
ance. 

754 — Cari    Lewis,    violation    of    obligation. 

838 — T.    W.    DeYampert,    forfelting    Insur- 
ance. 


HVITHDRAWALS 


From  DIv. 

28 — George  Cook 
325 — N.  B.  Crum 
634— J.  H.  Martin 


REINSTATEMBNTS 
Into    Div.  Into   DIv. 

50— Wm.  A.  Bittner  439— R.   C.   MacDon- 
66— Edwin    Keller  ald 

91— A.    Virtue  540— J.  McLeod 

165 — Frank  M.  Clark  546— J.  N.  Haney 

309— J.  B.  Daniel  5??— Sv  ^'  S^""*P 

^,«     Tx  mi  737 — Wm.    Percy 

419— Harry   Taylor  753— Peter  Black- 
436— T.   H.   Tidwell  burn 


We  want  straight  men  in  this  âge  of  light, 
We  want  their  counsel  and  sensé  of  right. 
Their  valor  and  virtue  and  loyal  sensé 
Of  serving  for  only  the  recompense 
Of  seeing  a  duty  that's  done  well  done — 
We  want  straight  men  in  the  race  to  run! 
— Folger  McKinzie. 


Cured  Her 


Rheumatism 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  thls 


Knowing  from  terrible  expérience  the 
sufFering  caused  by  rheumatism,  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Hurst,  who  lives  at  508  E.  Olive  St.,  B-265, 
Bloomlngton,  111.,  is  so  thankful  at  having 
cured  herself  that  out  of  pure  gratitude 
she  is  anxious  to  tell  ail  other  sufferers 
just  how  to  get  rid  of  their  torture  by  a 
simple  way  at  home. 

Mrs.  Hurst  has  nothing  to  sell.  Merely 
eut  out  thls  notice,  mail  It  to  her  with  your 
own  name  and  address  and  she  will  gladly 
send  you  this  valuable  information  en- 
tlrely  free.    WrltiTH^r  at  once  before  you 

'"'^''•■gitizedbyCOOQie 
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EARLY  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Continued 


opération  of  the  road,  to  furnish  each  régu- 
lai* assigned  engineer  2600  miles  mileage 
per  month. 

Art.  11.  AU  runs  exceeding  one  hundred 
miles  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  per  mile  accord- 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  engineer^  except  as 
provided  in  article  10. 

Art.  12.  That  ail  freight  runs  exceeding 
twelve  hours  shall  be  allowed  for  the  extra 
time  over  twelve  hours  consumed  at  a  rate 
per  hour  based  upon  the  rank  of  the  en- 
gineer, This  rule  to  apply  where  the  mile- 
age does  not  give  the  engineer  above  one 
hundred  miles  per  day. 

Art.  13.  If  an  engineer  has  been  called 
and  reports  for  duty  he  shall  be  paid  for 
ail  time  lost,  such  amount  to  be  not  less 
thau  one  quarter  of  a  day. 

Art.  14.  Engineers  delayed  over  one 
hour  in  starting  from  terminal  stations 
shall  be  paid  for  time  lost^  but  no  time  is 
to  be  claimed  unless  there  is  a  delay  of 
over  one  full  hour. 

Art.  15.  Engineers  delayed  over  one 
hour  in  getting  into  yards  at  terminal  sta- 
tions shall  be  paid  for  time  lost,  but  no 
claim  is  to  be  made  unless  there  is  a  delay 
of  over  one  full  hour. 

Art.  16.  Engineers  delayed  over  two 
hours  on  the  road  by  accidents,  washouts 
or  snow,  shall  be  paid  for  ail  time  lost,  but 
no  claim  is  to  be  made  unless  there  is  a 
delay  of  over  two  full  hours.  Any  delayed 
time  made  up  before  reaching  terminal  to 
be  deducted. 

Art.  17.  Firemen  will  be  paid  for  the 
first  year's  service  at  the  rate  of  1.75  cents 
per  mile,  for  the  second  year's  service  and 
thereafter,  2.2  cents  per  mile  time  to  be 
computed  on  the  same  basis  as  engineers. 
Firemen  on  switch  engines  will  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  of  twelve  hours, 
except  switch  engine  firemen  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul,  who  will  receive  $1.75  per 
day  of  twelve  hours. 

The  above   gênerai   rules  will   apply   to 
firemen  same  as  to  engineers,  and  will  take 
effect  February  Ist,  1887. 
An  Agreement  Between  the  Engineers  and 
Offlcers  of  the  New  Jersey  Central  B.  B. 

We,  the  undersigned,  representing  the 
Central  Bailroad  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
its  leased  Unes  and  branches;  and,  we  the 
engineers  and  firemen  employed  on  the 
same,  do  hereby  promise  and  agrée  to 
reeognize  in  good  faith,  and  strictly  ad- 
hère to  each  and  ail  terms  and  provisions 
contained  in  the  foUowing  contract  or 
agreement  : 

Article  1.  The  pay  of  ail  engineers  on 
the  New  Jersey  Central  and  New  Jersey 
Southern  divisions  shall  be  $3.25  per  day. 
One  hundred  miles  or  less  to  constitute  a 
day 's  work,  ail  over  100  miles  to  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  3%  cents  per  mile. 

The  pay  of  passenger  engineers  on  the  L. 
&  S.  Division  making  over  100  miles  shalî 
be  $3,25  per  day  of  100  miles  or  less,  and 
3%  cents  per  mile  for  ail  additional  miles; 
$3.50  per  day  of  100  miles  or  less  for  other 
passengers,  coal  and  freight  runs  and  3^2 
cents  per  mile  for  ail  over  100  miles. 

Art.  2.  AU  firemen  on  the  New  Jersey 
Central  and  New  Jersey  Southern  Divis- 
ions shall  receive  $2.10  per  day,  100  miles 


McDonald  "2260 


^1 


Dark  Indigo  Blue,  Polka  Dot. 


Desîgned  for  the  Raîlroad 
Service. 

A  shirt  with  every  feature 
that  characterizes  the 
high-type  garment. 

Extra  full  proportions  — 
varied  sieeve  lengths  — 
full  laundered  finish  — 
railroad  pockets  —  two 
élégant  round-point  laun- 
dered detached  coUars. 

Union  Label,  of  Course 

We   believe   you   will  find 

McDonald  ^^2260"  tobe 

the    smoothest,     roomiest 
and  cleanest  finished  shirt 
of  this  stand- 
ard  type   of-         \j 
fered. 


^ 


^^1?^ 


R.  L.  McDonald  Mfg.  Co.  E^mAMviotRi 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


MCDONALD 


//  not  at  your  deal- 
er's,  flll  out  and 
mail  this  Coupon. 
We  will  do  the  rest. 


R.  jj,  McDonald  mfg.  co., 

st.  Joseph,  Mow 

Send  me  information  about  the  new  BAILROAD 
GHIRT  NO.   "2260." 

Name    

Street   Addresa    .  *. 

City State 

My   dealer  Is 

Name  of  Town 


JÂLTJÂ 
-0!i,S- 


When  Galena  Service  Goes  In 
Lubrication  Troubles  Go  Out 


Galena  Car,  Engine,  Valve, 

Signal  and  Railway  Safety 

OOs 

The  oils  that  save  their  cost  in  extra  service.  For  over  fifty  years  the  stand- 
ard on  American  railroads.  Made  from  the  highest  grade  cnides  by  Galena 
process. 

GAUENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

And  ofliceii  In  principal  citles. 
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or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  Ail 
miles  over  100  miles,  2  cents  per  mile. 

The  pay  of  passenger  train  firemen  on 
L.  &  S.  Division  running  over  100  miles 
shall  be  $2.10  per  day  of  100  miles  or  less, 
and  2  cents  per  mile  over  100,  and  $2.25 
per  day  for  ail  other  for  ail  schedule  pas- 
sengers,  f  reight-  and  coal  train  firemen  who 
only  make  100  miles  or  less,  and  $2.25  for 
eoal  trains  not  on  schedule,  with  overtime 
at  the  rate  of  2%  per  hour,  subject  to 
article  third. 

Art.  3.  Ail  short  runs  of  100  miles  or 
less,  freight,  passenger,  coal  and  shiftiug, 


eleven  hours  or  less  a  day 's  work,  ail  over 
eleven  hours  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  10 
miles  per  hour,  time  to  commence  at 
schedule  leaving  time,  .and  to  end  with 
engine  on  ash  pit. 

Art.  4.  AU  extra  engineers  and  firemen 
shall  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  as  provided 
for  in  articles  1  and  2,  and  shall  not  re- 
ceive  less  than  a  full  day 's  pay  when 
ordereà  to  report  for  duty. 

Art.  5.  Twelve  hours  or  less  shall  con- 
stitute a  day 's  work  or  a  day 's  run  on  ail 
freight  or  coal  trains,  except  as  provided 
for  in  article  3,  and  no  extra  pay  for  de- 


LOOK!    SOMETHING  NEW 


A  PRESSED  STEEL  GRIP 
ACME  OF  PERFECTION 


Seamless  lids  and  bot- 
tom — Round  Corners 
and  ed&es  —  Double 
crown  snug  fittin^r 
lids — Strong  continu - 
ous  hinge  —  F  a  n  c  y 
brass  spring  lock — Ks- 
pecially  designed  bolts 
— Baked  enamel  finish 
inside  and  out 

Size  20  in.  long.  10  In. 
wide,  12  in.  hiRh.  Sent 
C.  O.  D.  by  PAR-  Cpv 
CEL  POST  PRE-  '^W 
PAID  anywhere  in  / 
U.   S.   A.    Priée 

BOYS,  it's  a  BEAT. 
GRIP.  Tou'll  want  ont . 
SendNO  MONEY.  You  • 
order  on  a  postal 
bringrs  it 


PIONBBK  MBTAL.   GRIP  FACTORY, 
1154  North  Main  St.  Wlchlta, 


Kanmui 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPLIANGES 


We  Maiinfact«re  a  Complète  Llae  of  Locomotive 

InjMton  8UrUno  Valves  R«fl«x  Watar  QauoM 

Main  Staam  Valvet        Boliar  Oheck  Valvea       Çp^  f  P^nklen 
TuiTH  Vaivw  Bultoeya  Lubrioatort 

THE    EDNA    BRASS    MFG.    CO. 

Cincinnatiy  O.  Chicago  office,  550  McCormick  Bldg. 


Flra  ExtJnfulth«rt 
Brau  and  Bronza  Oattings 


Arches  Make  Easy  Steamers 


Ever  notice  the  différence  firing 
against  leaky  flues  because  the 
engine  has  no  Arch,  and  tîght 
flues  when  the  engine  has  one? 
Every  tîme  the  door  îs  opened 
cold  air  strikes  the  flues  if  there 
Î8  no  Arch.  Thîschills  the  fire- 
box  sheets  and  the  flues.  There 
Î8  no  way  to  stop  this  without 
an  Arch. 


But  the  Arch  mixes  the  cold 
air  with  the  hot  gases  from  the 
fire.  It  means  less  coal  burned 
and  flues  protected. 

It  also  stops  most  of  the  cin- 
ders  from  flyîng  out  the  stack. 

This  saves  your  back.  Tell 
the  Boss. 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY.  Inc 

J^comotive  Combustion  €ngineers 

,/7  €ast  42nd  Street  /SSSV 

NEW  YORK  n<^fl 


tMrCormick  "Buildit^ 
CHICAGO 


layed  time  will  commence  until  after  the 
expiration  of  twelve  hours,  except  Phillips- 
burg  and  Jersey  City  freight  and  coal 
trains,  which  shall  be  thirteen  hours;  the 
same  rate  is  to  be  paid  for  delayed  time 
as  is  provided  for  in  articles  1  and  2,  which 
is  to  be  based  on  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Art.  6.  When  an  engineer  and  fireman 
are  called  to  go  out  and  are  discontinued, 
they  shall  receive  50  miles,  but  after  they 
once  get  their  engine  out  of  the  house  and 
are  then  ordered  in,  they  shall  receive  100 
miles  pay,  they  must,  however,  hold  them- 
selves  subject  to  call  for  half-day,  or  a  full 
day  as  the  case  may  be. 

Art.  7.  Engineers  and  firemen  traveling 
on  Company 's  business,  shall  be  paid  as 
per  articles  1  and  2  of  this  agreement. 

Art.  8.  Engineers  and  firemen  who  may 
be  suspended  shall  be  given  a  hearing 
within  iive  days,  and  shall  be  notified 
promptly  of  the  resuit  of  the  investigation. 
If  found  that  they  hâve  been  unjustly  sus- 
pended they  shall  be  paid  half  time  for  ail 
time  lost. 

Art.  9.  The  oldest  engineers  and  fire- 
men in  service  shall  hâve  préférence  in  Une 
of  promotion,  provided  he  is  entirely  cap- 
able and  his  record  is  good. 

Art.  10.  Engineers  and  firemen  who  go 
out  early  or  irregular  hours,  shall  be  called 
one  and  one-half  hours  before  their  leav- 
ing time,  provided  they  réside  within  a 
radius  of  one  mile  of  the  engine  houses  in 
which  their  engines  lay  over. 

Art.  11.  Engineers  and  firemen  must 
turn  their  engines  over  to  hostlers  at  the 
end  of  each  trip,  who  will  coal  them  up 
when  necessary  and  fix  fires  ready  for 
duty,  but  engineers  shall  take  their  own 
engines  out  of  the  house  when  entering 
upon  their  trip. 

Art.  12.  Hereafter  ail  grievances  which 
«lay  arise  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration 
with  the  engineers  and  firemen  and  the 
officers  of  the  road. 

This  to  take  eifeet  February  Ist,  1887. 

M.  N.  Clapp,  Gen*l  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Lovell,  Secretary. 

J.  H.  Olhausen,  Gen^  Supt. 
W.  W.  Stearns,  Superintendent. 
Geo.  W.  Twining,  Superintendent. 
Wm.  V.  Clark,  Superintendent. 

OMcago  and  Indiana  Coal  Ballway  Ce. 
Office  of  Vice  Président  and  Oeneral  Man- 
ager. 

Chicago,  Feb.  3,  1887. 

Chas.  Hughes,  F.  O.  Hewes,  W.  W.  Lath- 
rop,  Committee  C.  &  I.  C.  Ry.  Engineers: 

Gentlemen: — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  ap- 
plication of  January  24th,  for  increase 
of  pay,  with  enclosures  showing  wages 
paid  by  other  roads,  which  I  return  here- 
with. 

Since  my  interview  with  two  of  your 
committee,  on  February  Ist,  at  Brazil,  I 
hâve  taken  up  the  matter  of  wages  paid 
by  several  companies  other  than  those  for- 
warded  by  you,  and  a  fair  and  impartial 
comparison,  I  beg  to  submit  the  following 
scale  of  wages  this  company  are  willing  ^o 
pay  engineers  and  firemen,  to  take  effect 
on  and  after  Feb.  Ist,  1887. 

Engineers  of  trains  Nos.  1  and  2,  3^ 
cents  per  mile;  firemen  of  same  trains, 
55  per  cent,  of  abo%e.  _ 
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Ëngineers  of  both  local  and  through 
freight,  4  cents  per  mile;  firemen  of  same 
trains,  55  per  cent,  of  above  rate. 

Engineers  of  Consolidated  and  mogul  en- 
gineSy  4^  cents  per  mile;  firemen  of  same, 
55  per  cent,  of  above  rate. 

Engineers  of  construction  or  work  train, 
$3.00  per  day  of  12  hours;  firemen,  55  per 
cent,  of  above  rate. 

Engineers  of  ^witch  engines,  $2.50  per 
day  of  12  hours;  firemen,  55  per  cent,  of 
above  rate. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  company  to 
treat  ail  of  its  employés  fairly  and  liber- 
ally,  and  as  to  the  matter  of  compensation 
for  lay-outs,  over  and  above  càrd  time, 
in  case  of  wrecks,  storms  or  washouts,  we 
will  allow  30  cents  per  hour  for  ail  hours 
where  a  train  is  more  than  two  hours  late. 

Ail  employés  charged  with  offences,  caus- 
ing  their  discharge,  shall  hâve  a  fair  and 
impartial  investigation  by  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  in  case  his  associâtes  do 
not  consider  the  case  fairly  dealt  with, 
each  of  the  parties  may  submit  the  case  in 
writing  to  the  gênerai  manager,  whose  dé- 
cision shall  be  final. 

If  an  engineer  is  called  out  to  make  a 
run  of  20  or  40  miles,  the  company  will 
pay  him  for  a  day 's  work,  for  the  reason 
that  a  man  who  has  a  family  has  the  same 
expense  if  he  has  a  hard  or  an  easy  day 's 
work.  But  if  the  company,  the  next  day, 
or  afterwards,  should  require  a  hard  day 's 
work  of  the  engineer,  he  should  not  be  paid 
extra  until  he  has  evened  up  for  the  easy 
day 's  work. 

I  trust  the  above  will  meet  with  your 
views  of  equality  and  fairness,  and  that  I 
may  hear  from  you  at  an  early  date. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  C.  Kimball,' 
Vice  Près,  and  Gen.  Mangr. 
Chas.  Hughes, 
F.  O.  Hewes, 
W.  W.  Lathrop, 
Committee  of  Eng. 

Accepted  February  8,  1887. 

Bespectfullv  submitted, 

P.  M.  Arthur,  G.  C.  E. 
T.  S.  Ingraham,  F.  G.  E. 
H.  C.  Hays,  F.  G.  A.  E. 

Early  Becords  Missing 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  and  historié  loss 
that  no  record  of  the  earliest  wage  sched- 
ules  and  agreements  negotiated  by  the 
Brotherhood  was  filed  prier  to  1903,  when 
the  présent  Grand  Chief  Engineers  took 
office.  Doubtless  many  of  the  older  mem- 
bers  of  the  Brotherhood  hâve  in  their 
possession  copies  of  circulars  or  printed 
matter  issued  before  1903.  As  the  years 
go  by  this  material  will  become  of  incal- 
culable interest  to  those  who  foUow  after 
us. 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  are  urgcd 
to  render  the  service  of  sending  in  to  the 
editor  of  the  Journal  copies  of  ail  circulars 
or  printed  matter  containing  wage  sched- 
ules  or  other  information  regarding  the 
achievements  of  the  Brotherhood  prier  to 
1903.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  circular 
printed  above  is  Number  Five.  The  Four 
preceding  circulars  and  doubtless  several 
that  followed  after  it  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Such  material  will  be  copied  or  photo- 
graphed  at  this  office  and  safely  returned 
to  the  sender  with  the  gratitude  of  the 
Brotherhood. 


The  Engineer's  Job 


To  get  trains  over  the 
road  on  time  is  the  engi- 
neer's  job. 

The  BOOSTER  helps 
him  in  his  work  without 
adding  to  his  duties. 

A  compacti  two-cylinder 
steam  engine  geared  to  the 
trailer  azle,  automatically 
controlled  by  a  flip  of  a  latch 
on  the  reverse  gear  quad- 


rant, gives  him  increased 
power  when  needed. 

It  gets  passenger  trains 
started  qnickly,  smoothly 
and  without  taking  slack. 

It  gets  f  reight  trains  start- 
ed quickly  and  smoothly 
and  aiso  helps  over  the  rul- 
ing  grades  and  at  other 
hard  pulls. 

It  is  a  delay  preventer 
— a  schedule  maintainer. 


Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

17  East  42nd  Street,  New  York        322  So.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  îs  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receive 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA 


Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatic, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
Détroit  Iubricator  foMPANY. 


DETROIT.  U.a.A. 
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"Bi»  gxrwrmw'ïïP'WP  VV A ATà  1M"l?1tf  make  easy  money  working  pakt 

OKU  K  niîjmi.  WJV  JfllZjJNI  OR  ALL  THE  TIME  —  SEIXING 


tevM  gatolln* 
«id  oUmp  motop 
fual,  by  incTMM- 
Ing  mll«ao*,  pow- 
M*  and  s  p  •  •  d, 
mak«  startliM 
•  A t y  In  cola 
wMthar.  RemovM 
«nd  prtvanu  oar^ 


Oas'OJ^ei 


Kqually  affMi- 
Ivo  In  gatoliM, 
lMftM6n#  op  inix* 
ture«,  In  autom^ 
bltot,  traotor*  and 
ail  «nglnat  utlng 
llquld  fiMl. 


«<Tbe7  Pnt  tfce  Kick  In  GMollne»' 

Box  contalnin?  160  table ts,  sufflcient  to  treat  150  gallons  of  ^asoline,  price  |1.00. 
In  western  states,  Canada  and  Cuba,  |1.60.     Sold  on  money-back  guarantee. 

Order  by  mail  or  through  agrents. 
BIG  MONE2Y-MAKING  SPBCIAIi  PROPOSITION  AND  EXCIitJSITB  TBRRITORY 

TO  B,  L.  ES.  BIfiN 
Write  today  for 
full  particulars. 


THE  ARMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus»  0. 


Piles  Cured  WITHOUT  fhe  Knife 


Thehargest  Institution  in  theWorld  for  the 
Treatment  of  Piles,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  (Except  Cancer) 

WB  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISBASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(except  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLESS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIFE  and  with  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THE  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  has  been  so  successful  that  we 
hâve  built  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  thls  llne.  Our 
treatment  is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  is  the  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
EVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  knife  failed  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  given  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  EVERY  CASE  WE  ACCEPT  OR  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  tho 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  receiving  letters  every  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relief.  We  hâve  printed  a  book  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containing  several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  hâve 
been  cured  by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  like  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  thls  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  YOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  flnd  the  names  of  many 
of  your  frlends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  extensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  agaiin  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


PATENTS 

Booklet  Free  Highest  Références 

Promptness  Assiired        Best  Results 

Send  drawing  or  model  for  examinatlon 
and  report  as  to  patentability. 

Watson  E.  Colemany   Patent  Lawyer 

024  F  Street        Wa»fcliifftoit»  D.  C. 


PILES 


DON'T  BE  CUT 

UntU  .You  Tfy  This 
Wonderful  Treatment 

My  internai  method  of  treatment  is  the 
correct  one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  best 
informed  physiclans  and  surgeons.  Oint- 
ments,  s^ves  and  other  local  applica- 
tions glve  only  temporary  relief. 

If  you  hâve  piles  in  any  form  write  for 
a  FREE3  sample  of  Paire*s  Plie  Tablets  and 
you  wlU  bless  the  day  that  you  read  this. 
Write  today. 

E.R.Patfe,    3476  Faiie  BIdtf.,     Maïahall.  Mkh 


Usin^Tobacco 


Perhaps  yoaVe  tried  to  stop  osin^  tobacoo  only 
toflnd  that  the  habit  has  such  a  hold  on  yoa  that 
yoa  gave  op  trylng. 

You  know,  iMttertban  anyon«  «be  that  voa  oucht  t» 
atop  becauM.fpoiMr  or  later.  it  ia  boand  to  andanniae 
yoar  bealth.  Haart  trouble,  faidiffaation,  dyspapda.  D«r- 
ToamoM.  insomnia.  poor  eye  Blgfat-th«M  andmany  othar 
dlaorden.  ean  cftan  b«  traoeddir«etly  tothe  luaof  tobsie- 
•o.   fiMidea  it  la  an  «xpuisiva»  uilarly  iu«Jm«  habit. 


éd 


Let  Us  Help  Yoa 

No  matter  bow  6rni  a  grip  tobaeeo  bat  on  yoa— n» 
matter  wbetber  yoo've  been  smoking  dgan.  pipa  or 
dgarattaa  or  eliawing  plag  cr  fine  eut  for  a  monoi  or  M* 
yeara— Tobaooo  Radoomor  will  poeitively  remova  aU 
eraving  for  tobaeeo  In  any  form  in  a  vary  f ew  dura.  It 
doea  Its  work  ao  qoiekly  that  ail  tobaeeo  "hangar"  iagooo 
almoat  before  yoa  know  it.  Tba  deaira  for  a  amoka  or  a 
chaw  osaally  beglna  to  deeraase  af  ter  the  T«ry  Ont  doaa. 

Tobaeeo  Sedeemar  eontaina  no  babit-forming  drags  of 
any  kind^t  ia  in  no  aenaa  a  tobaeeo  aobatitato.  It  doea  not 
eaasa  the  aligfatest  alioek  to  tba  narvoaa  ayatam;  on  tba 
oontrary.itoftanbalpatoqaitttiMDarvaa  andmakayoa 
féal  batter  in  avary  way, 

SEND  Coupon  for 

13««M^C  Getour  free  booklet. 
C^rOOt  Telle  you  aU  about 
tho  deadly  affecta  of  tobaeeo 
and  howeaay  itiaoow  toquit. 
We  will  alaoaend  yoo  copies 
of  letters   from  confirmed 
osera    telltng     bow     this 
simple,     home-treatment 
frued     them    absolutety 
from    tha    babit.     Just 
mail  coopoD— orapoBtal 
will  do. 

~  lirÔ^LL  PHARMACAL  CO. 
Dgpl.  tu  St.  Louis.  M*. 

Send,  witboat  obUgaaon  to  ma  ib  any  way,  proof  tfaat 
Tobaeeo  Radeemar  will  positivaly  frea  ma  from  tbm 
Tobaeeo  Habit  or  my  mooay  will  ba  raf  andad. 


and  No... 


When  wrlting  to  advertisers  mention  this  Journal 
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^£21^^ 


bURHoilE 

tURHiiiilbiirRndi 


NOW  ^^ 


to  build 
Home! 


And  herc  is  a  mighty  organization  of  thirty  great  departments  ready  to 


v'^^s^'^vr' 


^^.^ 


f\^5i 


FUÇ£ 


.  V'.A^ 


IchahbdI 

7  •*^»r| 


aooF 


,  ^pert  nuiterial  bureri,  dedaners  and  practical  buildcrs.  \Ve 

luiTe  Tut  ttockfl  boQgbt  at  bave  qaantity  i>rioe  taviogs  wbicb  are  now  at  y  our  coin- 
BMod.   Our  aole  aim  aad  purpose  la 

To  hép  yom  gei  a  home  tha»  witt  provÊ  tatitdy  satisfactory 
m  a  price  ihat  'mitt  mean  a  smbtûmiiai  savb^  erett  in  tbe 
fÊ€€  cfpreseta  high  labar  and  tmaUriai  priées» 

Tbe  combined  efforts  of  thèse  great  departmenta  in  experimeotinfr  and  testinj? 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY  STATIONS 

I.    Union   Terminal   Station,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Larger  thon  the  maUonal  capilol  in  every  dimension  but  height,  the  Washington  Union  Terminal  is  one  of 
thm  greafmt  ardtitecturtU  achievements  in  Ae  beautiful  City  on  the  Potomac.  The  main  building  is  620  feet 
long  by  120  high,  while  the  greatest  passenger  concourse  is  760  feet  long  and  130  toide,  covered  by  a  single  aréhed 
spmn  and  Mtwpassing  at  the  time  of  its  érection  any  other  lobby  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  stately  columns  supporting  the  great  Roman  arches  forming  the  five  entrances  give  a  digmified  magnifi- 
cence to  the  édifice^  which  blends  with  balustrades  and  fountains  to  create  for  Washington  the  handsomest  gâte- 
way  of  any  city  in  the  nation,  , 

Nine  thoroughfares  radiale  from  the  station  to  the  varions  sections  of  the  city,  one  leading  directly  from  the 
front  portico  to  the  Capitol  three  blocks  souûi,  Thiny-three  tracks  enter  the  station,  twenty  stub  tracks  on  the 
toaiting  room  level  and  thirteen  through  tradks  twenty  feet  below.  The  total  improvement  covers  one  hundred 
sixty'five  acres. 

The  Washington  Union  Terminal  is  built  of  tvhitest  Vermont  granité,  It  toas  constructed  from  1903  to  1907, 
under  the  supervision  of  Daniel  H,  Burnham,  architect  of  the  Chicago  Worlds  Pair,  The  main  building  cost  five 
million  dollars,  with  connected  improvements  reaching  nearly  fifteen  million  dollars  additional. 
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Strike  or  Slavery 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  shopmen  striking  to  se- 
cure  a  living  wage.  They  were  faced  with  the  tragic  alterna- 
tive of  draggîng  along  for  months  and  possibly  years  on  a 
wage  insnfficient  to  nourish  and  clothe  themselves  and  their 
families,  let  &lone  educate  their  children,  or  else  resolutely 
f  acing  the  issue  now  and  undergoing  the  privation  and  sacri- 
fice of  a  strike  in  order  to  gain  and  hold  that  décent  standard 
of  living  to  which  their  labor  and  American  civilization  en- 
title  them. 

The  men  did  not  want  to  strike.  They  and  their  leaders 
know  too  well  the  costs  of  strikes  in  hardship  and  suffering. 
They  used  every  possible  argument  before  the  Labor  Board 
and  with  the  railway  executives  in  order  to  make  this  strike 
unnecessary.  Their  pleadings  and  their  warnings  went  un- 
heeded.  They  exhausted  every  other  argument.  They  struck 
only  as  a  last  resort. 

The  shopmen  are  not  bearing  this  burden  for  themselves 
alone.  They  are  defending  à  décent  standard  of  living  for  ail 
workers,  both  organized'  and  unorganized.  If  they  win,  the 
great  financial  and  industrial  powers  behind  the  présent  cam- 
paign  for  the  open  shop  and  low  wages  will  find  themselves 
checkmated.    If  they  lose,  ail  workers  will  lose  with  them. 

The  shopmen  want  industrial  peace.     They  want  friendly 
and  harmonious  relations  with  their  employers.     They  do  not 
want  to  inflict  any  unnecessary  hardship  upon  the  public. 
But  industrial  peace  is  not  so  dear  that  it  can  be  pur- 

chased  at  the  priée  of  économie  slavery. 


Is  the  Strike  Légal? 

The  railroad  companies  and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington,  are  circulating  the  insinuation 
that  the  shopmen 's  strike  is  not  légal.  *'It  is  a  strike  against 
the  government,"  déclares  the  head  of  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Executives. 

Such  allégations  are  without  any  foundation  in  fact.  The 
p>eople  responsible  for  them  are  perfectly  aware  of  this.  As 
Président  Jewell  states  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Trans- 
portation Act  specifîcally  dénies  to  the  Labor  Board  the  power 
to  enforce  its  wage  décisions  against  the  will  of  the  workers. 
The  Labor  Board  can  only  recommend  wage  scales.  The  anti- 
strike  amendment  to  the  Transportation  Act  was  overwhelm- 
ingly  defeated  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  A  refusai  to  ac- 
cept  a  wage  fixed  by  the  Labor  Board  which  the  men  deemed 
unjust  is  in  accordance  with  every  law  of  the  land,  every  pre- 
cept  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty.  To  ordain  otherwise  would  be 
to  establish  that  involuntary  servitude  prohibited  by  one  of 
the  most  hard  won  and  sacred  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

If  there  be  any  illegality  connected  with  the  présent  strike, 
the  burden  must  rest  upon  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  and  the 


ninety-two  American  railroads  which  hâve  violated  the  tenus 
of  the  Transportation  Act  and  ignored  the  décisions  of  the 
Board  with  impunity.  The  Labor  Board  itself  violated  Sec- 
tion 307  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the  shopmen  claim,  when 
it  slashed  their  wages  to  a  point  which  is  unjust  and  unrea- 
sonable. 

Unfortunately,  the  Transportation  Act  does  not  clearly  de- 
fine  what  constitutes  **just  and  reasonable  wages."  Whether 
or  not  the  Labor  Board  violated  this  provision  in  the  présent 
wage  eut  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  opinion.  And  the  opinion 
of  the  shopmen  is  just  as  good  as  that  of  the  railway  carriers 
or  the  railway  and  public  members  of  the  Labor  Board,  and 
no  better. 

The  case  is  différent,  however,  with  the  repeated  violations 
of  the  Transportation  Act  by  the  railroads.  There  is  no  room 
for  différence  of  opinion  hère.  Neither  the  Labor  Board  nor 
Président  Harding  nor  Attorney  General  Daugherty  hâve  seen 
fit  to  invoke  public  wrath  against  the  carriers,  although  104 
such  violations  are  matters  of  record.  In  addition  to  thèse 
express  violations  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the  railroads 
hâve  repeatedly  refused  to  accept  the  décisions  of  the  Labor 
Board,  just  as  the  employés  are  now  refusing.  Hère  they  are 
within  their  légal  rights,  since  the  Transportation  Act  relies 
upon  public  opinion  ftnd  not  upon  force  for  its  authority. 


•'Protecting  the  PubHe" 

The  military  and  judicial  forces  of  fédéral  and  state  gov- 
ernments  are  now  at  the  disposai  of  the  railway  executives 
and  the  mine  owners  to  enable  them  to  "protect  the  public" 
by  breaking  the  présent  strikes.  Under  the  prêteuse  of  pre- 
venting  * ' lawlessness  and  violence,"  '*providing  the  public 
with  fuel,"  and  **preventing  interruption  of  interstate  com- 
merce and  the  U.  S.  mails,"  armed  guards,  state  and  national 
troops,  and  deputy  U.  S.  marshals  are  at  the  command  of 
every  railroad  and  coal  mine  owner  in  the  country.  In  ad- 
vertising  for  strike  breakers,  the  railroads  specifically  state 
that  full  fédéral  and  state  protection  is  behind  them,  and  that 
such  scabbing  is  **upholding  the  government." 

Thèse  facts  compel  us  to  ask:  Who  owns  the  government  f 
There  is  no  question  about  the  duty  of  the  government  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Neither  is  there  any  question  that 
the  armed  forces  called  out  by  the  government  hâve  already 
caused  much  more  disorder  and  bloodshed  than  ail  the  strikers 
in  the  country.  The  strike  leaders  and  officiais  of  railway 
unions  not  a  party  to  the  strike  hâve  cautioned  ail  of  their 
men  to  refrain  f rom  any  possible  excuse  for  violence,  to  keep 
away  from  ** struck"  railroad  property,  and  not  even  to  say 
things  which  may  incite  dîsorder. 

The  real  animus  of  Président  Harding  and  the  administra- 
tion is  indicated  very  plairily  in  the  présidentes  telegram  of 
July  25th  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Dean,  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Pub- 
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licity  Association.  Mr.  Harding  says  regarding  government 
support  of  non-nnion  mine  operators:  **It  is  believed  there 
are  enough  men  who  love  this  country  and  cherish  its  security 
and  believe  in  serving  the  common  welf  are  to  corne  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  mining  situation  and  avoid  suffering,  privation  and 
paralysis.  '  ' 

We  are  not  now  commenting  on  the  state  of  mind  which 
prompts  Président  Harding  to  connect  scabbing  with  loving 
and  serving  our  country,  but  we  do  wish  to  point  out  an  essen- 
tial  élément  in  every  great  strike  which  the  workers  and  the 
non-industrial  public  hâve  overlooked. 

What  is  the  "public,*'  anywayî  The  industrial  workers 
and  their  families  constitute  over  40  per  cent  of  that  vague, 
indeânable  body  against  whom  labor — according  to  the  propa- 
gandists — is  always  striking.  About  40  per  cent  more  consists 
of  farmers  and  country  people  in  small  farming  communities. 
Thèse,  too,  are  workers,  whose  prosperity  is  largely  dépend- 
ent upon  the  ability  of  the  industrial  workers  to  buy  their 
crops.  The  remaining  fifth  of  the  public  is  composed  of  pro- 
fessional  men,  employers,  and  that  great  horde  of  middlemen 
who  make  their  living  by  buying  and  selling  what  the  workers 
produce.  This  ** public*'  contains  the  three  great  molders  of 
*' public  opinion,"  the  preacher,  teacher,  and  editor,  who  are 
paid  from  the  wealth  that  labor  produces  and  ought  to  be 
allied  with  it,  but  who  really  know  very  litUe  about  labor  *s 
needs  and  aims.    And  knowing  not,  they  care  not. 

This  public  is  caused  no  inconvenience  whatever  when  em- 
ployers deny  their  employés  fundamental  rights,  slash  their 
wages,  or  violate  their  agreements.  This  public  does  not  know 
thèse  things.  Such  matters  are  not  usually  mentioned  in  the 
press.  Even  when  the  public  does  know,  it  is  often  indiffèr- 
ent. The  wages  of  section  men,  shopmen  or  engineers  could 
be  slashed  again  and  again,  until  their  families  were  imi)over- 
ished  and  misérable,  yet  would  any  word  of  protest  come  from 
the  public  until  the  trains  stopped  roUing  and  Its  stomach  were 
pinchedT  Consequently,  little  or  no  public  opinion  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  employers  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the  work- 
ers. But  let  thèse  conditions  grow  so  bad  that  the  men  hâve 
to  strike  to  correct  them;  let  great  basic  industries  be  tied 
up,  and  the  mining  of  coal  and  the  transportation  of  f ood  and 
fuel  paralyzed;  tnen  the  public  wakes  up.  There  is  protest 
and  indignation,  and  a  demand  that  the  men  go  back  to  work. 
The  newspapers  are  full  of  inflammatory  demands  for  **the 
protection  of  the  public.**  And  state  and  national  govern- 
ments  use  the  people  *s  money  to  hire  armed  guards  whose 
services  are  at  the  disposai  of  the  employers. 

We  point  out  this  great.  handicap  from  which  organized 
labor  suffers  in  every  national  strike  because  we  believe  there 
is  a  remedy.  This  condition  will  continue  until  the  workers 
hâve  a  press  of  their  own  through  which  they  can  carry  to 
the  public  their  side  of  thèse  great  industrial  controversies. 
In  the  second  place,  the  workers  will  find  the  administration 
of  state  and  national  govemments  arraigned  against  them  until 
they  become  thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  for  protective 
political  action.  The  industrial  workers  and  the  farmers,  the 
two  great  producing  classes,  are  the  real  power  behind  ail  ad- 
ministrations and  ail  governments.  Only  by  their  indifférence 
hâve  they  surrendered  control  of  the  government  to  the  poli- 
ticians,  big  bankers  and  captains  of  industry.  A  few  more 
bit  ter  expériences  like  the  présent  should  arouse  them  from 
their  lethargy. 


on  the  field  of  industrial  confliet.  Those  who  do  not  peer 
through  colored  glasses  will  be  quick  to  catch  the  significanee 
of  this  fact.  For  ail  practical  purposes,  the  shop  crafts  are 
acting  as  one  union  during  the  présent  crisis.  The  old  isola- 
tion can  never  completely  return.  The  unions  will  and  should 
maintain  their  craft  identity,  but  within  them  a  new  spirit  is 
stirring  which  is  drawing  them  doser  together  in  a  bond  that 
is  bound  to  grow  stronger  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  second  place,  the  strike  has  provided  a  vaiuable  les- 
son  for  those  near-statesmen  who  felt  a  little  législation  would 
settle  once  and  for  ail  the  efforts  of  the  workers  to  maintain 
the  décent  standard  of  living  which  they  earned  during  the 
war.  '*If  we  establish  a  wage  tribunal  under  the  authority  of 
the  government,*'  thèse  men  thought,  'Hhe  workers  will  not 
dare  to  question  its  awards.  *  *  The  strike  gave  the  U.  S.  Rail- 
road  Labor  Board  its  first  real  test.  The  Board  has  broken 
down,  not  because  the  men  who  compose  it  are  in  any  way  dé- 
ficient— on  the  contrary,  they  are  unusually  able  and  conscien- 
tious  men,  striving  to  do  their  duty  as  they  see  it;  but  because 
the  very  principle  on  which  the  Board  is  founded  is  wrong. 
Grovernment  fixation  of  wages  will  never  succeed  unless  the 
government  also  fixes  the  priées  of  what  the  wages  will  buy. 
Even  if  that  were  deemed  advisable,  the  tribunal  empowered 
to  set  the  priée  at  which  men  must  sell  their  labor  must  afford 
labor  a  fair  and  equal  représentation.  ''Public*'  représenta- 
tives appointed  by  a  political  power  never  hâve  and  never  will 
fairly  represent  the  interests  of  the  workers  until  the  workers 
control  the  government. 

In  the  third  place,  the  public  has  leamed  something  from 
the  strike  which  will  go  far  toward  a  solution  of  our  national 
transportation  problem.  Private  ownership  and  control  of  such 
a  vital  public  utility  as  the  railroads  is  unable  to  provide  that 
dependable,  continuous  and  efficient  service  so  essentiai  to  our 
national  welfare.     There  is  an  irreconcilable  confliet  between 
private  profits  and  public  service,  between  fair  treatment  of 
employés  and  fat  dividends  for  stockholders.    As  the  most  suc- 
cessf ul  business  man  in  the  country,  Mr.  Ford,  recently  stated  : 
The  most  colossal  pièce  of  raiiroad  mismanagement  in  a 
long  history  of  mismanagement  was  the  eut  of  the  raiiroad 
men 's  wages.     That  is  indefensible.     The  management  that 
manages  by  taking  operating  expenses  out  of  wage  envelope» 
is  already  doomed.    It  is  most  amazing,  most  stupid  misman- 
agement— joined  sometimes  with  a  human  callousness  that  is 
startling. 

There  will  always  be  trouble  on  our  railroads  so  long  as  they 
are  dominated  by  men  who  know  how  to  manipulate  stocks  and 
bonds  rather  than  by  men  who  know  how  tô  carry  on  the  serv- 
ice of  transportation  with  the  maximum  efficiency — men  whose 
eye  is  on  the  public  good  rather  than  on  the  stock  tieker. 


Lessons  of  the  Strike 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  progress.  Impelled  by  the  reali- 
zation  that  they  must  stick  together  or  be  crushed  separately, 
the  various  unions  involved  in  the  èhopmen*s  strike  hâve  dis- 
carded  mère  theory  about  amalgamation,  and  are  givinjç  the 
American  labor  world  a  very  impressive  démonstration  of  the 
value  of  a  united  front,  a  single  aim,  and  an  allied  command 


Will  the  Shopmen  Win? 

The  newspapers  présent  a  curions  mixture  thèse  days.  In 
large  headlines  they  announce  that  60  per  cent  of  the  striking 
railway  shopmen  are  back  at  their  benches,  with  the  strike 
''practically*'  broken,  while  on  one  of  the  inner  pages  you 
find  a  long  list  of  trains  annulled,  engines  dead  in  the  yards, 
and  crack  limited  trains  running  one  to  six  hours  late.  You 
can  pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

Those  who  know  the  mettle  of  the  shop  crafts  and  the  con- 
dition of  railway  equipment  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  win 
the  strike.  *'Let  it  be  said  now  and  for  ail  time,'*  said  Prési- 
dent Jewell  of  the  Railway  Employés'  Department  of  the  A.  F. 
of  L.,  replying  to  the  press  propaganda,  'Hhat  the  strike  will 
not  be  called  off  and  the  men  wÛl  not  be  ordered  back  to  work 
until  justice  has  been  obtained.  The  raiiroad  managements, 
if  they  wish,  can  settle  this  strike." 

The  shopmen  are  sticking,  and  they  will  continue  to  stick 
until  they  get  a  just  settlement.  The  miners  and  textile  work- 
ers, handicapped  by  months  of  low  earnings  and  with  a  large 
foreign-born  membership,  are  now  entering  on  the  fifth  month 
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of  their  struggle  for  a  décent  standard  of  living.  Does  anyone 
think  the  shopmen  will  do  less? 

The  shopmen  need  not  worry  that  the  railroads  will  get 
other  men  to  take  their  jobs.  They  may  pick  up  human  odds 
and  ends  temporarily  to  occupy  their  places,  but  there  is  a 
vast  différence  between  taking  a  man's  place  and  performing 
his  job.  The  rapidly  increasing  niunber  of  anulled  trains 
prove  that  the  shopmen 's  jobs  are  not  taken.  Bad  order 
equipment  13  piling  up  at  an  alarming  rate.  **Two  weeks 
more  of  this/'  said  one  of  the  best-informed  railroad  men 
in  the  country  unconnected  with  the  strike,  *  *  and  even  the 
through  trains  will  be  taken  off.''  For  one  thing,  the  rail- 
roads' supervising  officiais  are  breaking  down  under  the  strain. 
They  are  simply  hired  men,  just  like  the  shop  employés,  only 
with  slightly  higher  pay.  Even  in  normal  times  they  are  over- 
loaded  and  overworked,  with  no  union  strong  enough  to  pro- 
tect  themselves.  They  know  only  too  well  that  if  the  wages 
of  the  shop  employés  are  slashed,  their  pay  envelopes  will  be 
next  in  order.  They  are  now  working  inhumanly  long  hours, 
with  conditions  growing  worse.  Their  hands  are  weary  and 
their  hearts  are  heavy.  They  cannot  stand  the  présent  strain 
much  longer. 

No  victory  worth  while  was  ever  won  without  sacrifice.  It 
may  take  many  weeks  more  of  self -déniai  and  privation  be- 
f  ore  the  shopmen  bring  the  railway  executives  to  the  negotia- 
tion  point.  Mean while,  nothing  will  so  add  to  the  stamina 
of  the  shopmen  as  the  knowledge  that  they  hâve  the  staunch 
moral  support  of  their  brother  workers*of  ail  crafts. 


Mr.  Harding  Solves  the  Ooal  Problem 

If  Président  Harding  were  président  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  te  could  scarcely  hâve  played  the  game  more  to 
to  the  mine  operators'  liking.  In  the  first  place,  he  refused 
to  eompel  the  mine  owners  to  keep  their  solemn  contract  with 
the  miners  and  negotiate  a  new  national  wage  agreement  prior 
to  April  Ist  *  *  The  government  will  not  interfère,  '  '  he  bland- 
ly  told  the  miners;  although  the  government  had  most  vigor- 
ously  interfered  in  1919  when  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  f 00t. 

Up  to  the  first  of  July  the  government  did  nothing  to  obtain 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  coal  problem, — unless  the  many 
sweeping  injunctions  against  the  miners  issued  by  fédéral 
judges  can  be  so  interpreted.  Meanwhile,  the  nation 's  coal 
supply  bas  gradually  approached  exhaustion  and  the  price 
has  mounted  acoordingly.  Now  that  the  price  of  coal  is  *  *  sta- 
bilized"  on  a  level  affording  war-time  profits,  the  Président 
cornes  forward  with  his  solution,  which  is  avidly  accepted  by 
the  mine  owners.  It  is  ail  as  simple  as  playing  jackstraws. 
The  operators  refused  to  conf er  with  anyone  until  coal  priées 
soared  to  forione-making  levels,  and  the  Président  politely  re- 
frained  from  eompelling  them  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  miners.  Now  that  priées  are  ''stabilized''  high  enough 
to  suit  the  operators,  the  Président  is  eager  to  appoint  'a 
commission  to  settle  the  controversy. 

Mr.  Harding'â  ''solution''  of  the  coal  question  is,  in  brief, 
the  establishment  of  a  Labor  Board  for  the  coal  industry, 
consisting  of  three  représentatives  each  from  the  mine  owners 
and  the  miners,  and  five  from  the  public,  appointed  by  the 
Président  himself.  It  is  just  like  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
only  more  ao.  The  décisions  of  a  majority  of  its  members 
are  to  be  final.  The  only  thing  it  lacks  to  make  it  an  iron- 
elad  compulsoi'y  arbitration  scheme  is  a  strong  anti-strike 
clause  with  jail  sentences  for  those  who  disagree  with  its  find- 
ings.  As  a  baii  for  the  trap,  the  miners  are  to  return  to  work 
immediately  at  the  old  scale  of  wages  until  August  10 th. 

The  126  members  of  the  United  Mine  Work  ers'  policy  com- 
mittee  hâve  rejeoted  this  ''solution"  unanimously.  They  urge 
the  Président  to  carry  ont  his  plan  for  a  coal  industry  fact- 
finding  commission,  along  the  Unes  proposed  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Borah  and  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Bland.    But 


they  will  not  trust  their  interests  irrevocably  to  any  commis- 
sion on  which  eight  out  of  eleven  members  are  selected  by 
the  coal  operators  and  Mr.  Harding. 

If  Mr.  Harding  would  know  the  truth,  the  miners  hâve  no 
confidence  in  the  kind  of  "public"  he  would  appoint  to  this 
all-powerful  commission.  They  hâve  had  many  sad  expéri- 
ences recently  with  fédéral  judges  nominated  by  the  Prési- 
dent, who  issue  injunctions  broadcast  whenever  the  mine  own- 
ers désire  them.  They  also  recall  quite  vividly  a  certain  Su- 
prême Court  décision  rendered  by  Mr.  Harding 's  appointée, 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  tke  Coronado  Coal  case.  They  hâve 
observed  with  interest  the  functioning  of  Mr.  Harding 's  Rail- 
road Labor  Board.  And  they  will  hâve  none  of  it.  Who  can 
blâme  themî 

We  want  to  see  the  coal  walkout  end.  The  miners  want  to 
see  it  end,  too,  for  their  families  are  starving  while  they 
struggle  for  économie  justice.  But  we  do  not  want  to  see  it 
end  until  it  is  ended  right,-^until  constitutionalism  supplants 
chaos  and  fédéral  control  prevents  profiteering  in  the  nation 's 
most  mismanaged  basic  industry. 


A  National  Transportation  System 
For  the  second  tirae  in  four  years  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try hâve  failed  in  a  national  crisis.  Under  the  emergency  of 
moving  war  materials  and  industrial  supplies  in  1918,  and  of 
supply ing  the  people  with  food  and  fuel  in  1922,  the  govern- 
ment has  twice  been  compelled  to  assert  control  over  the  jum- 
bled,  disjointed  network  of  railroads  which  we  call  our  trans- 
portation  "system."  The  railway  executives  themselves  ad- 
mitted  this  necessity  in  1918.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  again  asserted  it  during  the  past  week  in  its  dras- 
tic  priority  service  order,  which  states: 

.     .     .     An    emergency   which    requires   immédiate    action 
exists  upon  the  Unes  of  each  and  ail  the  common  carriers  by 
railroad  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  including  the  west  bank  crossings  thereof, 
and  because  of  the  inability  of  said  common  carriers  properly 
and  completely  to  serve  the  public  in  the  transportation  of 
essential  eommodities,  it  is  ordered  and  direeted    .    .    • 
We  are  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  détails  of  the  order, 
which  compels  the  forwarding  of  food,  perishable  products, 
and  fuel  by  the  most  direct  road,  regardless  of  previous  rout- 
ing,  and  directs  the  disposition  of  empty  coal  and  box  cars. 
But  we  are  tremendously  concerned  in  the  principle  involved 
— that  the  right  of  the  nation  for  an  efficient  transportation 
service  is  superior  to  the  right  of  private  control  of  a  vital 
public  utility. 

Sooner  or  later  the  American  people  must  face  and  décide 
this  issue:  Are  we  to  hâve  a  national  transportation  System, 
unified,  articulated,  and  efficient;  or  shall  we  continue  to  tol- 
erate  a  conflicting,  overlapping,  chaotic  rail  muddle  which 
sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  precipitate  a  national  calamity  T 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  evolved  a  plan 
for  the  voluntary  union  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a 
few  major  transportation  Systems  so  as  to  eliminate  costly 
duplication  of  efforts,  discrimination  against  small  lines,  and 
the  inefficient  service  which  comes  from  splitting  up  the  rail- 
roads into  a  number  of  unrelated  lines  working  at  cross  pur- 
poses  with  each  other. 

We  do  not  believe  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  attain  this  goal 
so  long  as  the  railroads  are  managed  by  big  bankers,  not  rail 
experts,  and  operated  for  the  maximum  profit  instead  of  the 
maximum  service. 

In  striking  conflict  with  the  efforts  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  develop  a  national  transportation  System  is  the 
récent  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  ordering  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  separate  itself  from  complète 
ownership  and  control  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  thus 
laying  down  a  légal  précèdent  which  will  make  impossible  a 
unified   national  transportation  system  and  create  litigation 
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which  will  play  havoc  with  the  eflSciency  of  many  railroad 
lines  now  operating  under  joint  control. 

The  différence  between  the  railroad  philosophy  of  the  Su- 
prême Court  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the 
conflict  between  compétition  and  co-ordination.  The  Suprême 
Court  still  clings  to  the  disapproved  économie  theory  that 
cheap  and  efficient  service  will  resuit  if  there  is  unlimited 
compétition.  We  hâve  tried  that  plan  since  the  early 
eighties.  Both  state  and  national  govemments  hâve  ereated 
ail  sorts  of  regulatory  commissions  to  promote  "free  and  un- 
restricted  compétition''  between  railroads.  In  practice  no  such 
compétition  ever  resulted.  The  financial  interests  behind  one 
group  of  railroads  might  fight  the  interests  behind  another; 
but  between  railroads  controlled  by  the  same  interests  there 
was  not  even  the  shadow  of  compétition.  Does  the  Suprême 
Court  so  soon  forget  the  "gentlemen's  agreements",  "pools"  and 
"preferential  rebates"  which  characterized  the  so-called  com- 
pétitive lines  of  two  décades  ago  T  ' 

America's  greatest  industrial  need  is  an  articulated  and 
unified  transportation  system  which  will  develop  impartially 
the  various  sections  of  the  country,  providing  them  with  rapid, 
cheap  and  efficient  means  of  outlet  to  the  markets  of  the  world. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  vital  social  need  can  ever  be  satis- 
fied  so*  long  as  the  railroads  are  operated  for  priva  te  profit 
instead  of  public  service.  The  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court 
is  certainly  not  a  step  of  progress  toward  that  goal. 


Wisoonain's  Opportunity 

Seldom  in  a  state 's  history  does  there  come  the  opportunity 
to  render  a  greater  service  to  the  eni;ire  nation  than  that  which 
confronta  the  votera  of  Wisconsin  in  the  approaching  élections. 
AU  too  frequently  the  men  who  represent  a  state  in  the  na- 
tional Congress  are  mère  localisms,  limited  in  outlook  and 
r^;arding  only  the  interests  of  their  own  constituencies.  Once 
in  a  génération  or  two  a  state  sends  to  Congress  a  man  who 
rises  above  provincial ism,  who  has  the  vision  to  see  beyond 
transient  political  measures,  who  grasps  the  great  principles 
of  liberty,  justice,  and  human  brotherhood  which  underlie  ail 
governments  based  on  the  consent  of  the  govemed. 

Such  a  man  is  Robert  Marion  La  Follette.  With  a  keen 
mind  and  fearless  courage  he  combines  a  warm  human  sym- 
pathy  which  leads  him  always  to  regard  men  first  and  property 
afterwards.  By  years  of  faithful  public  sei^vice  he  has  risen 
to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
ranking  member  (with  McCumber's  defeat)  of  the  powerful 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  third  highest  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  With  the  probable  defeat  of 
Senator  Townsend  of  Michigan,  the  prime  defender  of  New- 
berry,  La  Follette  will  stand  next  to  the  chairmanship  of  this 
committee  also.  As  the  third  senior  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs,  he  has  protected  the  interests  of  the  red 
men  as  bave  few  legislators  in  our  history. 

Senator  La  Follette 's  position  of  power  on  those  important 
Senate  committees  makes  him  the  outstanding  sentry  for  the 
common  pcople  at  the  national  capital.  The  people  of  Wiscon- 
sin will  not  so  much  honor  La  Follette  by  sending  him  back 
to  Washington  with  an  overwhelming  majority  behind  him  as 
taey  will  Jionor  themselves  by  giving  to  the  nation  in  the  name 
of  their  state  the  services  of  La  Follette,  dauntless  tribune  of 
social  justice. 


civilization  is  to  demand  an  immédiate  accounting  by  our 
European  debtors  in  order  to  protect  them  and  the  world 
from  further  military  aggrandizement.  An  Ënglish  news- 
paper  states: 

There  are  sixteen  miles  of  old  war  ships  in  the  Biver  Mer- 

sey  at  the  présent  time  which  are  rusting  into  utter  useless- 

ness,  and  will  soon  be  worth  nothing  at  ail. 

Sixteen  miles  of  rusting  war  ships!  No  wonder  England 
cannot  pay  her  debts. 

The  purely  domestic  policies  of  our  European  neighbors 
do  not  concern  us,  but  when  they  use  the  money  we  bave  lent 
them  and  which  they  claim  they  cannot  repay  us,  to  maintain 
large  standing  armies  in  Syria,  India,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
South  Africa,  Ireland,  and  other  subject  lands,  their  claims 
of  poverty  merit  no  considération  whatever. 

The  British  Empire  is  not  alone  in  the  mad  race  of  mili- 
tary imperialism.  In  the  face  of  impending  bankruptcy,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  just  voted  to  maintain  the 
présent  huge  army  of  France  without  any  réduction  and  to 
pursue  the  building  of  more  submarines  to  '*  protect '*  France 
in  case  of  a  new  war  with  her  European  neighbors.  France 
cannot  even  pay  us  the  interest  on  her  debts,  and  yet  her 
gold-braided  gênerais  strut  about  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw, 
Belgrade  and  Bucharest,  clanking  their  spurs  at  the  head  of 
expensive  '* missions  militaires''  and  rattling  their  sabers  in 
the  face  of  ail  Europe. 

It  is  sometimes  the  duty  of  the  wise  banker  to  compel 
borrowers  to  eut  out  extravagance  as  the  priée  for  the  re- 
newal  of  a  loan. 


Dur  Foreign  Debtors 
The  American  people  are  not  harsh  creditors.  They  would 
not  exact  the  pay  ment  of  a  dollar  of  the  eleven  billions  of 
war  loans  to  our  récent  allies  if  the  payment  would  bring 
hardship  or  suffering  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  lent.  But 
such  items  as  the  following,  clipped  from  an  English  news- 
paper,  convince  us  that   the  greatest  service  we  can  render 


Gênerons  Bailroads 

We  bave  never  heard  of  greater  generosity  or  more  tender 
solicitude  toward  employés  on  the  part  of  any  raUroad  than 
that  which  certain  American  carriers  are  now  bestowing  upon 
their  strikebreakers.  One  great  railroad,  famous  for  its  anti- 
labor  policy,  which  publicly  déclares  that  it  ie  unable  to  pay 
the  décent  living  asked  by  its  workmen,  is  now  paying  strike- 
breakers 82  cents  an  hour,  with  $1.23  for  overliine,  and  is  fur- 
nishing  them  free  of  charge  with  the  following  equipment: 
overclothes,  socks,  shirts,  caps,  underclothing,  and  working 
gloves,  free  board  with  the  best  of  food,  and  good  sleeping 
quarters.  Thèse  men,  picked  up  at  random  from  city  employ- 
ment  agencies,  often  with  little  skill  and  less  character,  are 
now  making  $11.28  a  day,  although  a  month  ago  the  roads 
declared  they  were  unable  to  pay  their  regular  mechanics  $5.64 
for  an  honest  day 's  work. 

Perhaps  the  striking  shopmen,  when  they  settle  with  the 
railroads,  will  also  ask  for  free  board  and  dothing.  While 
they  are  at  it,  they  might  also  ask  for  the  extra  dress  bat 
which  one  road  gives  to  its  best  scabs.  Surely  if  the  railroads 
can  afford  to  be  so  generous  to  the  makeshift  «en  who  are 
Bow  trying  to  run  the  shops,  they  can  afford  to  dispense  even 
larger  bounty  to  their  tested  and  efficient  regular  employés. 


War  and  Oivic  Progress 

In  thirty-eight  states  of  the  Union  and  throughout  Europe 
the  friends  of  world  peace  bave  arranged  *'No  More  War" 
démonstrations  from  July  29th  to  August  4th,  the  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  tragic  conflict  which  for  four  years 
drenched  Europe  with  blood.  By  meetings,  addresses  and 
parades  the  people  are  to  be  reminded  of  the  borror  and  futil- 
ity  of  war.  Labor  unions,  ex-service  men 's  organizations,  re- 
ligions bodies,  the  European  coopérative  movement,  and  the 
various  peace  societies  are  actively  supporting  the  *'No  More 
War"  campaign.  It  is  altogether  the  sanest,  most  construc- 
tive  movement  for  world  fellowship  since  the  end  of  the  Great 
Calamity. 

On  the  eve  of  thèse  efforts  for  peace,  the  National  Civic 
Fédération  issues  a  long  attack  against  the  movement,  and  the 
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related  efforts  of  labor  and  religious  bodies  to  further  peaee. 
*  *  The  War  Against  Patriotism  '  '  is  the  title  of  this  propaganda^ 
circolated  at  great  expense  among  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine editors  of  the  country.  It  attacks  the  World  Peace  Fel- 
lowship,  the  International  Women's  Congress,  the  Women's  In- 
ternational League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the  Young  Wom- 
en's  Christian  Association,  the  National  League  of  Women 
Voters,  the  Fédéral  Council  of  Churches,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  International  Conciliation,  the  International  Féd- 
ération of  Trade  Unions,  and  even  the  National  Council  for 
Réduction  of  Armaments,  with  which  the  Civic  Fédération 's 
own  Sam  GK)mpers  is  connected. 

If  this  is  to  be  the  program  of  the  National  Civic  Fédéra- 
tion, the  sooner  the  people  know  about  it,  the  better.  Under 
the  guise  of  ''patriotism,''  it  opposes  the  peace  activities  of 
organzations  which  contain  the  noblest  and  most  public-spir- 
ited  citizens  of  the  country.  Of  course  it  connects  socialism, 
bolshevism,  pacifism,  pro-Germanism,  and  ail  the  other  '*vil- 
lainies"  with  the  peace  movement.  It  waves  the  flag,  damns 
the  ''red  menace,"  and  asks  us  to  confine  our  opposition  only 
to  ''unrighteous  war'' — ^whatever  that  may  mean. 

Old  Dr.  Johnson  once  declared  that  patriotism  is  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  It  is  also  the  refuge  of  munition  manu- 
facturers,  war  grafters  and  profiteers.  In  promoting  the  in- 
terests  of  this  gang,  the  spokesman  of  the  National  Civic  Fed 
eration  is  marching  toward  savagery  instead  of  civic  progresîi 


Make  Them  Free 

On  July  19th  a  pétition  bearing  one  million  names  was  pre- 
sented  to  Président  Harding  by  représentatives  of  organized 
labor  and  a  long  list  of  civio  and  religious  bodies  urging  him 
to  extend  amnesty  immediately  to  the  political  prisoners  still 
held  in  fédéral  jails.  Organisations  as  différent  as  the  Ameri- 
can Fédération  of  Labor  and  the  Fédéral  Council  of  Churches 
hâve  endorsed  this  appeal  to  the  executive  clemency.  But  the 
Président  bas  refused  to  grant  the  request,  although  not  one 
of  the  war-opinion  prisoners  bas  committed  one  overt  act 
against  the  govemment,  either  during  or  since  the  war. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  ail  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world  bave  released  their  wartime  political 
prisoners.  We,  too,  hâve  turned  loose  enemy  agents,  military 
spies  and  millionaires  guilty  of  def  rauding  the  government.  In 
view  of  the  f  act  that  many  of  thèse  men  were  railroaded  into 
the  penitentiary  without  any  prêteuse  of  a  f  air  trial — for  in- 
stance, the  three-minute  "trials''  accorded  by  Judge  Landis 
— we  owe  it  to  our  finest  traditions  of  American  liberty  and 
justice  to  continue  the  demand  for  their  release  until  Président 
Harding  makes  them  free. 


Slander  f rom  Bnssia 
Call  out  the  National  Security  League  and  notify  Archibald 
Stevenson,  head  hunter  for  Bolshevik  treason.  The  Soviet 
govemment  bas  not  only  declined  to  acoept  Chief  Justice  Taf  t 
as  chairman  of  an  international  conmiittee  to  control  Russia's 
foreign  debt,  but  Foreign  Minister  Chicherin  rejected  Taft 
with  the  foUowing  slander  of  our  Suprême  Court: 

We  would  never  stand  for  a  Suprême  Court  appointée  because 
we  regard  America  as  the  most  reactionary  country  in  the  world. 
The  Allied  statement  of  conditions  for  Bussia  reminds  us  of  a 
landlord  lending  money  to  a  tenant  so  he  can  j)ay  his  rent.  The 
scheme  would  benefit  Allied  ezporters,  but  not  Bussia.  We  want 
to  be  our  own  landlords. 

One  suspects  that  Chicherin  bas  been  reading  some  of  the 
récent  labor  décisions  of  the  Suprême  Court,  or  else  listening 
to  Samuel  Qompers'  denunciation  of  that  tribunal. 

But  if  the  Bolsheviks  are  unappreciative  of  our  Court 
and  Cabinet,  it  is  far  différent  with  the  ''Ail  Highest  Mon- 
archist  Council,"  now  plotting  in  Warsaw  and  Paris  for  a 
butchery  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  restoration  of  a  new  Czar. 
This  job  lot  of  exiled  monarchists  bas  sent  a  resolution  of 


gratitude  to  the  présent  American  government,  closing  with 

the  foUowing  touching  paragraph: 

Firmly  convinced  of  the  inevitability  of  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchy  in  Bussia,  the  Highest  Monarchist  Council,  in  the 
name  of  the  Bussia  that  is  to  l^,  expresses  its  deep  gratitude  to 
the  govemment  of  the  United  States  for  services  it  hsLS  rendered 
their  f atherland. 
It's  a  good  thing  for  the  new  Czar  that  Tom  Jefferson,  Ben 

Franklin  and  Abe  Lincoln,  and  a  f  ew  other  such  radical  anti- 

monarchists,  aren't  running  the  government  now. 


America  la  Still  Soiind 

We  don't  know  enough  about  golf  to  be  a  caddy's  dog,  and 
we  once  suspected  that  it  was  a  useless  man's  game,  but  we 
like  clean  sportsmansbip  enough  to  doff  our  bat  to  the  winner 
of  the  national  golf  championship  just  played  at  Pittsburgh. 
Gène  Sarazen,  a  stubby,  21-year-old  AÎnerioan-born  Italian, 
formerly  a  caddy,  beat  out  a  field  of  329  entrants,  among  them 
the  best  professional  golfers  in  the  world.  When  Sarazen 
found  be  had  won,  he  whistled,  turned  a  hand  spring,  and 
gave  his  caddy  $150  of  the  prize  money,  just  as  any  other 
impulsive  boy  would  bave  donc.  Another  lad,  one  year  young- 
er,  Bobby  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  tied  for  second  place  with  a 
rank  outsider,  John  Blaok,  of  California,  a  grandfather.  This 
sturdy  little  Seot  was  almost  unknown,  while  his  baggy  olothes 
straight  blaek  pipe,  and  old,  knicked  golf  clubs  eaused  much 
merriment  among  those  more  expensively  garbed  and 
equipped. 

America  is  still  sound.  The  next  génération  isn't  going  to 
the  demnition  bow-wows  so  long  as  two  kids  and  a  sturdy  old 
man  can  clean  up  ail  the  professional  golf  experts  in  the 
countrv. 


Prison  Terms  for  Judges 
While  the  big  cities  are  inundated  with  "crime  waves",  and 
many  judges  are  seeking  to  "stamp  out  crime"  with  savage 
sentences,  Thomas  Mott  Osbome,  noted  ex-warden  of  Sing 
Sing  and  Auburn  prisons  and  Portsmouth  naval  penitentiary, 
suggests  the  one  way  in  which  crime  can  be  reduced, — not 
by  striking  blindly  at  the  results  but  by  removing  the  causes. 
Osbome  is  the  most  successful  prison  warden  in  the  country, 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  says: 

Every  judge  of  a  criminal  court  should  go  to  prison  for  at 
least  a  month  before  he  begins  his  judicial  duties.    Every  dis- 
trict attomey  should  go  for  six  months  before  taidng  office. 
Osbome,  himself,  served  time  in  ail  the  prisons  where  he 
bas  been  warden.    Unknown  to  prisoners  or  g^ards,  he  went 
through  the  mill  and  found  what  was  on  the  criminal 's  mind. 
He  says  of  this  expérience: 

When  I  entered  Auburn  prison  in  New  York  I  wrote  down  my 
crime  as  '  '  Ignorance  and  Indifférence.  *  '  I  spent  a  week  as  an 
ordinary  prisoner.  I  Ti^as  not  allowed  to  talk  unless  spoken  to 
by  a  guard.  Hâve  you  any  idea  what  that  means  over  a  period 
of  timef  At  table  I  was  not  allowed  to  tum  my  head.  Once  did 
I  glance  along  the  table  at  my  f  ellow  prisoners  and  was  rebuked 
for  it.  I  spent  14  hours  in  the  punishment  cell,  Where  prisoners 
are  allowea  one  giU  of  water  and  on&  slice  of  bread  every  24 
hours.  That  policy  of  silence  in  those  punishment  cells  now  pre- 
vails  in  most  American  prisons.  Tet  we  Americans  think  we 
hâve  made  strides  in  prison  reform.  Strides,  indeed;  we  hâve 
made  a  half-step. 

To  improve  the  criminal,  he  must  be  given  more  freedom  in 
prison,  freedom  to  exercise  and  build  up  the  sensé  of  responsi-^ 
bility  that  is  his  great  deficiency.     Capital  punishment,  iron 
discipline  and  strict  confinement  spring  f  rom  society  's  ignorance 
and  fear.    You  can't  scare  people  into  virtue. 
Normal  men  are  not  brutal  or  vicions  by  nature.    Mental 
tests  of  "incorrigibles"  show  that  the  great  majority  are 
feeble-minded.     For  the  rest,  society  makes  more  criminals 
than  it  cures. 

We  f avor  prison  terms  for  judges,  because  we  bave  seen  the 
inside  of  several  county  and  state  prisons — not,  however,  as 
permanent  guests.  But  a  short  visit  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince  one  that  human  beings  cannot  be  "scared  into  virtue." 
By  the  way,  what  are  prison  conditions  like  in  your  town  T 
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Resolntions  are  pouring  into  the  Qrand  Office  from  ail  sec- 
tions of  the  oountry  in  regard  to  calling  out  and  using  the 
force  of  the  organization  in  sympathetic  strikes.  While  we 
hâve  the  profoundest  sympathy  for  the  members  of  the  striking 
shop  crafts  who  are  striving  to  maintain  a  décent  standard  of 
living  for  themselves  and  thAr  familles,  and  while  vre  are 
using  ail  our  publicity  facilities  to  put  the  facts  about  their 
case  before  the  people,  yet  this  organization  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  violate  its  solemn  contracts  with  the  companies. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  does  not  indulge 
in  sympathetic  strikes.  It  prides  itself  that  for  over  sixty 
years  it  has  never  brokén  a  contract.  No  matter  what  the 
provocation,  it  must  and  will  keep  faith  with  its  agreements. 


Another  question  about  which  we  are  receiving  numerous 
inquiries  just  now  is  the  matter  of  taking  out  power  in  bad 
condition.  Engineers  are  not  expected  to  take  out  power 
that  will  endanger  the  lives  of  themselves,  their  fellow  work- 
ers  and  the  public.  We  expect  you  to  use  some  common  sensé 
^in  this  important  matter.  Do  not  tie  up  power  on  account 
of  some  technical  violation  of  the  law  that  you  know  is  of 
little  or  no  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  do  not  hesitate 
to  refuse  to  handle  power  that  is  actually  in  a  dangerous 
condition.  In  other  words,  you  should  not  take  an  engine 
out  now  that  you  would  not  hâve  taken  out  under  normal 
conditions,  and  you  should  not  refuse  to  take  out  an  engine 
now  that  you  would  hâve  taken  out  then  without  complaint. 
Be  fair  and  reasonable  with  the  company  as  well  as  yourselves. 
If  power  was  saf  e  under  normal  conditions  it  is  saf  e  now  ;  if  it 
was  not  safe  under  normal  conditions  it  is  not  safe  now.  That 
is  ail  there  is  to  it. 


Do  not  be  carried  away  by  the  newspaper  reports  that  the 
railroads  are  going  to  fonn  their  own  ''company  unions.'' 
This  is  simply  a  smoke  screen  to  hide  the  true  facts.  Thé 
truth  of  the  matter  is-that  if  the  strike  continues  thirty 
days  longer,  there  will  not  be  power  enough  left  to  operate  the 
most  important  trains.  The  compaifies  are,  therefore,  going 
the  limit  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  shopmen.  No  story 
is  too  wild  to  be  circulated  if  it  will  gain  this  end.  Company 
unions  never  did  succeed  and  never  will  succeed  among  free 
men,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  *' company"  is  nine- 
tenths  of  it  and  the  ''union"  is  a  weak,  dilutéd  one-tenth, 
with  no  power,  little  voice,  and  a  wishbone  instead  of  a 
backbone.  . 


In  order  that  each  member  of  the  Brotherhood  may  know 
defînitely  just  what  we  hâve  done  to  avoid  difficulties  with 
the  carriers  during  the  shop  crafts'  strike,  I  give  you  below 
the  complète  text  of  the  joint  letter  sent  on  July  20th  to  ail 
of  our  Divisions  as  well  as  to  the  locals  of  the  other  trans- 
portation  organizations  : 


To  ail  General  and  Local  Ohairmen  Bepreaented  By  thê 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Bailwijr 
Oondnctors,  Brotherhood  of  Bailroad  Trainmen,  and  Switeh- 
men'8  Union  of  North  America. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: 

Soon  af ter  the  members  of  the  Shop  Crafts  had  inaugurated 
their  strike,  fréquent  reqnests  were  made  upon  the  under- 
signed  for  advice  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  observed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  above  named  organization  and  many  complainta 
were  also  filed  regarding  alleged  abuses,  and  instances  were 
cited  where  our  members  were  required  to  handle  engines  jr 
equipment  contrary  to  law;  also,  where  they  had  been  called 
upon  to  perform  duties  which,  prior  to  the  strike,  had  been 
performed  by  carmen  or  others. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
railway  executives  and  to  hâve  a  dear  understanding  as  to 
what  both  sides  should  do  under  the  circumstances,  we  wired 
Mr.  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  Chairman  of  the  Executives  of  the 
Railways,  requesting  a  conférence,  who  wired  us  in  reply  that 
he  had  referred  the  matter  to  the  four  Régional  Présidents, 
which  resulted  in  a  meeting  bèing  held  in  Chicago  the  12th 
instant  between  the  following  parties:  Mr.  S.  M.  Felton, 
Président,  Chicago  Great  Western,  representing  the  Western 
Région;  Mr.  L.  F.  Loree,  Président,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  rep- 
resenting the  Eastern  Région;  Mr.  W.  R.  Cole,  Président, 
N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  representing  the  Southeastern  Région;  Mr.  B. 
F.  Bush,  Président,  Missouri  Pacific,  representing  the  South- 
western  Région,  and  the  undersigned. 

The  difficulties  confronting  both  sides  were  carefuUy  con 
sidered.  We  called  attention  to  the  complainte  we  had  re- 
ceived  and  the  présidents  of  the  railroads  called  to  our  notice 
several  instances  where  members  of  one  or  more  of  the  or- 
ganizations we  represent  had  seemingly  declined  to  perform 
certain  duties  which  should  hâve  been  performed  by  them 
without  question.  The  four  Régional  Présidents  showed  due 
appréciation  of  the  délicate  situation  confronting  the  men 
in  train  and  engine  service  and  said,  in  substance,  that  they 
would  recommend  to  the  présidents  of  the  roads  in  the  varions 
régions  that  a  moderate  policy  be  pursued  and  that  the  men 
in  the  above  named  organizations  should  not  be  requested 
or  required  to  do  work  laid  down  by  strikers.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  the  officers  of  the  railways  would  be  urged  to  not 
be  technical  or  harsh  in  disciplining  if  they  thought  the  indi- 
viduel employé  was  unreasonable  in  ref using  to  do  his  duty 
as  the  officers  might  see  it. 

In  substance,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  issue  a  circular 
of  advice  and  instruction  to  the  members  of  thèse  organiza- 
tions, urging  patience,  caution  and  the  application  of  common 
sensé  and  forbearance  in  their  relations  with  the  officers  of 
the  railway  companies. 

The  Régional  Présidents  said  that  they  would  communicate 
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with  the  other  présidents  of  the  railways  and  urge  them  to 
issue  instructions  along  the  following  Unes: 

(a)  That  if  the  employés  in  the  train  and  yard  service, 
during  the  strike,  are  asked  to  do  work  net  in  line  with  the 
practice  as  before  July  Ist  and  should  décline  to  do  it,  they 
should  be  considered  as  within  their  rights. 

(b)  That  the  employés  be  not  asked  to  take  out  equipment 
in  an  unsafe  condition  for  opération.  For  example,  engines 
without  headlights  or  trains  with  air  not  coupled. 

(c)  That  there  be  no  temporary  promotions  to  officiai 
positions  for  the  purpose  of  doing  work  formerly  perfoimed 
by  employés  on  strike,  and  that  nothing  but  permanent  pro- 
motions be  made. 

(d)  That  each  subordinate  officiai  who  is  a  member  of  one 
of  the  above  named  organizations  should  be  called  upon  to 
décide  for  himself  whether  membership  in  the  organization 
would  be  retained  or  officiai  position  be  relinquished. 

(e)  That  where  troops  or  guards  are  employed,  every  effort 
wotld  be  made  to  avoid  daily  application  for  passports;  that 
one  passport  only  be  issued,  and  that  the  practice  of  exhibiting 
a  passport  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  are  being  importuned  at  this  time,  as  a  resuit  of  union 
ipeetings,  called  at  différent  places,  to  immediately  engage  in 
the  présent  strike  and,  in  common  parlance,  '*Gro  to  it,  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  "  To  do  so  under  the  présent 
conditions  would  be  to  engage  in  .a  sympathy  strike  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  the  respective  organi- 
zations. Moreover,  our  members  can  assist  the  striking  em- 
ployés to  a  greater  degree  by  remaining  neutral  and  in  every 
way  assisting  in  preserving  the  peace  and  not  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  railroads  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invote  Govern- 
ment intervention  and  the  use  of  state  and  fédéral  troops. 


Our  members  are  hereby  direct ed  to  report  to  their  local 
chairmen,  in  writing,  actual  instances  of  violation  of  the 
Safety  Appliance  law;  also,  instances  of  improper  orders  to 
do  work  formerly  performed  by  men  on  strike.  The  local 
chairmen  should  make  copies  of  the  same  and  forward  to  the 
gênerai  chairman  for  the  line,  and  ail  gênerai  chairmen  should 
forward  same  to  their  respective  chief  executives.  Hearsay 
évidence  should  not  be  used  or  recognized. 

Our  représentatives  at  Washington  bave  conferred  with 
Chaii-man  McChord  pf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  be  bas  stated,  in  substance,  that  the  laws  will  be  enforced 
now  as  at  any  other  time;  that  the  Commission  will  assume 
a  neutral  position,  but  wHU  in  no  degree  authorize  a  departure 
f rom  the  law  in  respect  to  safety  appliance,  etc. 

Everything  is  being  donc,  and  we  will  continue  our  best 
efforts  to  observe  neutrality  in  this  conflict  and  to  proteet 
the  members  of  the  above  named  organizations  in  every  pos- 
sible degree.    We  ask  your  sincère  coopération,  with  the  hopc 

that  we  will  not  become  involved. 

• 

Yours  fraternally, 
W.  S.  Stone, 

Grand  Chief  Engineer,  B.  L.  E. 

D.  B.  ROBERTSON, 

Président,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
L.  E.  Sheppard, 

Président,  0.  R.  C. 
W.  G.  Lee, 

Président,  B.  R.  T. 
T.  C.  Cashen, 

International  Près.  S.  U.  of  N.  A. 


The  Farmer's  Best  Friend 


A  DECADE  ago  the  American  farmer  regarded  the  city 
worker  with  more  or  less  suspicion.  For  years  he  had 
been  told  that  his  poverty  and  hard  times  were  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  industrial  workers  got  more  than  their  share 
of  the  national  wealth  by  reason  of  trades  unions,  which  en- 
abled  them  to  secure  a  higher  wage.  The  intelligent  farmer 
of  today  does  not  believe  ail  that  he  reads,  nor  ail  that  the 
politicians  tell  him.  In  conséquence,  he  has  made  a  discovery 
that  is  revolutionizing  the  position  of  both  farm  and  indus- 
trial labor  in  modem  society.  He  has  found  that  the  produc- 
ers  of  food  and  the  producers  and  transporters  of  manufac- 
tured  goods  are  each  others  '  best  f riends  and  customers,  and 
that  an  injury  to  one  is  inevitably  an  injury  to  both. 

Common  Interests  and  Oonunon  Enemies 

The  modem  farmer  has  joined  hands  with  the  city  worker 
because  he  realizes  that  they  hâve  common  interests  and  com- 
mon enemies.  Even  the  most  obtuse  farmer  now  admits  that 
deflated  wages  mean  deflated  priées  for  farm  products,  and 
that  the  same  selfish  interests  which  profit  from  the  one  profit 
from  the  other  also.  With  this  realization  has  come  a  changed 
attitude  toward  labor  unions,  because  the  farmer  himself  has 
learned  that  only  by  united  effort  and  collective  bargaining 
can  he  secure  a  fair  priée  for  his  own  product.  In  brief,  the 
farmer  sees  that  without  the  labor  unions  the  worker  cannot 
get  a  fair  wage,  and  without  fair  wages  the  farmer  will  not 
receive  fair  priées.  Indeed,  instead  of  berating  the  unions, 
the  farmer  is  now  organizing  unions  of  his  own.  Some  of 
thèse  go  under  the  name  of  coopérative  organizations,  which 
market  the  product  of  ail  for  the  benefit  of  each.  Others  are 
called  ont  and  out  **Farmers'  Unions." 

This  new  spirit  of  coopération  between  the  farmers  and  the 


industrial  workers  is  well  illustra ted  by  the  présent  miners' 
walkout  and  the  railway  shopmen's  strike.  In  literally  hun- 
dreds  of  communities,  farm  organizations  hâve  helped  thèse 
men  secure  temporary  employment  on  the  farms  and  hâve 
provided  them  with  farm-raised  foods  at  cost,  or  else  given 
them  without  charge.  In  a  small  southern  city  where  shops 
of  an  important  coal  road  are  loéated,  I  noticed  very  few  of 
the  striking  shopmen  on  the  street,  although  not  a  man  re- 
mained  at  work  in  the  shops.  "Where  are  the  shopmen î"  I 
asked  a  friend.  '  '  Why,  they  are  ail  out  working  for  the  farm- 
ers," he  replied. 

In  Texas  the  Farmer-Labor  Union  notified  the  shopmen  that 
places  would  be  found  for  them  on  the  farms.  The  président 
of  the  Farmer-Labor  Union  addressed  a  big  shopmen 's  mass 
meeting  at  Childress  and  told  them:  "Your  fight  is  our  fight, 
and  you  hâve  got  to  win.  As  the  représentative  of  300,000 
farmers,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we*are  with  you  to  the  finish. 
If  you  need  food,  remember  that  we  hâve  buUs  in  the  pasture, 
hogs  in  the  pen,  and  peas  and  corn  in  the  field.  When  you 
need  it  come  and  get  ail  you  need — it's  free.  And  if  any  of 
you  hâve  no  means  to  come^  let  us  know  and  we  will  gladly 
bring  food  to  you." 

Farmer  Profits  from  High  Wages 
This  changed  attitude  of  the  farmer  toward  labor  is  also 
summed  up  in  a  récent  address  by  an  officer  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union  before  the  state  convention  of  the  Nebraska 
Farmers'  Union: 

**You  know — if  you  do  not,  you  should — that  the  biggest 
and  broadest  and  most  profitable  market  the  American  farm- 
er has  is  the  purchasing  power  of  American  labor.  You 
know  that  during  the  war,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  this  republic,  ail  labor  was  adequately  paid  and  fully  em- 
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ployed,  and  you  know  that  during  that  same  period,  for  the 
ârst  time  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  you  were  able  to  get 
a  fair  price  for  your  produce,  because  the  laboring  man  was 
able  to  buy  what  his  family  actually  needed.  Let  us  not  run 
away  with  the  idea  that  there  is  any  conflîct  between  agri- 
culture and  labor.  There  are  toc  many  people  in  the  country 
interested  in  driving  a  wedge  between  them.  We  are  going 
to  act  together  one  of  thèse  days  for  a  common  purpose." 

Farmer  Aronsed  by  Déflation 

This  drawing  together  of  farm  and  city  labor  has  not  oc- 
curred  overnight.  The  récent  déflation  which  picked  the  f arm- 
era' pocket  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $8,000,000,000.00  and  de- 
flated  agricultural  values  on  an  average  of  70  per  cent  in  two 
years'  time  compelled  even  the  most  indiffèrent'  farmer  to  do 
some  independent  thinking.  The  farmers  learned,  for  in- 
stance, that  this  $8,000,000,000.00  did  not  go  into  the  pockets 
of  the  city  workers,  who  were  even  more  deflated  than  their 
rural  bretbren.  On  the  contrary,  low  wages  and  low  priées 
for  farm  produce  impoverished  them  both  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  same  group  of  bankers,  speculators  and  middlemen. 

Low  Wages  Bnin  Farmers'  Market 

How  quickly  low  wages  cuts  off  the  market  for  the  farmers  ' 
crops  is  indicated  by  the  figures  recently  collected  by  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  67th 
Congress.  Chairman  Sidney  Andersen  of  this  Conmiission 
discovered  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  had  suddenly  dropped  from  6.9  bushels  in  the 
prospérons  year  of  1919  to  4.6  bushels  in  1920-21.  Account- 
ing  for  this  alarming  decrease  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  causing  a 
fall  of  230,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  our  annual  consump- 
tion, Congressman  Andersen  said:  ''It  was  due  to  the  bad 
industrial  conditions  of  unemployment  and  industrial  dépres- 
sion." In  other  words,  the  country  is  suffering  from  under- 
consumption  and  not  over-production.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  farmer  cannot  sell  his  crops  at  a  fair  price,  he  has 
no  money  to  buy  clothing  and  farm  machinery,  and  the  city 
workers  who  make  thèse  articles  are  thrown  ont  of  employ- 
ment.  Between  the  producing  classes,  whether  in  field  or  fac- 
tory,  there  is  an  inescapable  identity  of  interests. 

This  is  why  the  farmers  are  no  longer  greatly  interested 
in  the  tariff.  They  hâve  discovered  that  only  about  12  per  cent 
of  their  products  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  of  their  market  is  right  hère  at  home,  and  the  city 
workers  constitute  the  largest  part  of  that  market.  In  fact, 
so  great  is  this  interdependence  that  unemployment  of  the  eity 
worker  invariably  brings  hard  times  for  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  is  not  fooled  as  easily  as  he  used  to  be,  especially 
when  he  sees  a  high  tariff  urged  by  the  same  interests  which 
bave  so  recently  deflated  him.  He  knows  that  for  every  dol- 
lar the  tariff  adds  to  the  value  of  his  products,  it  costs  him 
more  than  five  dollars  for  the  things  that  he  has  to  buy  from 
the  big  manufacturers  who  profit  from  the  tariff.  He  there- 
f  ore  suspects  that  some  of  the  self -advertised  '  *  représentatives 


of  agriculture"  at  Washington  are  more  adept  at  milking 
the  farmers  than  they  are  at  milking  cows. 

What  the  Farmer  Leamed  from  Labor 
The  farmer  has  leamed  a  lesson  of  vital  importance  from 
labor.  He  has  come  to  realize  the  value  of  organization,  the 
necessity  for  an  alliance  between  the  producing  classes  in 
order  to  prevent  their  common  exploitation  by  those  who  con- 
trol  crédit  and  market  their  products.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  remarkable  growth  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the  Farm- 
Labor  Union,  the  Grange,  Farmers'  Equity  Association,  and 
similar  societies.  The  isolated  farmer  is  helpless.  The 
organized  farmer,  like  the  organized  worker,  is  powerful.  The 
battles  of  industrial  labor  for  économie  justice  hâve  not  gone 
unheeded  by  the  farmers.  They  too  bave  come  to  see  that  in 
union  there  is  strength. 

The  l^h  of  "The  Oood  Old  Days" 

The  farmers  will  not  go  ba'ck  to  the  "good  old  days,"  within 
the  memory  of  the  présent  génération,  when  butter  brou^ht 
ten  cents  per  pound,  eggs  were  five  cents  a  dozen,  chickens 
were  twelve  and  one-half  cents  each  or  $1.00  for  twelve,  while 
oats  and  corn  brought  from  ten  to  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 
Even  with  thèse  priées,  the  farmer  often  got  paid  in  ''duo 
bills"  which  he  had  to  trade  ont  with  the  merchants  who 
bought  his  produce.  The  basic  reason  for  thèse  low  priées 
was  the  poverty  of  the  industrial  worker,  who  received  but 
from  90  cents  to  $1.25  for  a  day's  work. 

So  long  as  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers'  familles  had 
to  live  on  less  than  $7.00  a  week,  farm  produce  brought  almost 
nothing,  and  the  farmers  got  only  a  niggardly  living  in  retum 
for  their  toil.  Conversely,  the  so-called  high  wages  of  the 
war  years  brought  farmers  the  most  prosperity  they  ever  had. 

Political  AUiance  With  Labor 

Thèse  facts  explain  the  rapidly  growing  union  of  the  two 
producing  classes  for  political  action*  The  real  working 
farmer — not  the  gentleman  landlord  who  merely  owns  farm 
land — is  just  as  much  a  laborer  as  the  engineer,  the  miner,  or 
the  machinist.  Their  common  problem  is  the  eliimnation  of 
the  useless  middlemen  who  keep  them  apart,  who  play  one 
against  the  other  and  squeeze  them  both. 

Upon  this  basis  of  mutual  interests,  the  farmers  and  indus- 
trial workers  are  uniting  for  political  action.  In  dozens  of 
States  they  are  going  hand  in  hand  to  the  ballot  box  to  nomi- 
nate  and  elect  candidates  who  represent  the  producing  rather 
than  the  exploiting  classes.  And  they  are  going  to  win,  for 
they  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation.  No 
political  boss  or  machine  can  stand  against  their  united  forces. 

The  most  revolntionary  discoyery  of  modem  agriculture 
is  not  the  magie  of  irrigation  nor  the  manrelons  jrield  of 
scientifle  crop  production.  It  is  the  farmer's  discovery  of 
the  industrial  worker  as  his  best  friend,  his  necessary 
customer,  and  natural  ally. 

A.  F.  C. 
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STRIKING  SHOPMBN  HBLP   THEIR  FARMBR  FRIENDS 

A  grroup  of  140  railway  shopmen  at  Chlldress.  Texas,  who  hâve  exchang-ed  the  chlsel  and  hammer  for  the  rake  and  hoe.    They 
hâve  set  a  county  record  for  cotton  cuttingr.  and  nave  garnered  in  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  crops.     No  wonder  the  farmers 
hâve  promised  to  back  them  with  food  untll  they  win  the  strike. 
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Why  the  Shopmen  Struck 

By  Beri  M.  Jewell 
Président  Railway  Employés  Department  American  Fédération  of  Labor 


MANY  good  citîzens  who  rely  implicitly  upon  newspaper 
headlines  for  their  information  regarding  industrial 
problems  are  now  asking  themselves  the  question, 
*  *  Why  did  the  shopmen  strike  î*  '  The  railway  employés  them- 
selves, and  the  engineers  in  particular,  can  render  no  greater 
public  service  at  this  time  than  to  give  to  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  the  undeniable  facts  about  the  controversy,  to 
the  end  that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  may  support  the 
railway  shop  crafts  in  their  struggle  to  maintain  a  fair  living 
wage  and  décent  conditions  of  labor. 

Preeent  Wage  Less  Than  Pre-War  Pay 

On  June  5,  1922,  the  U.  S.  Bailroad  Labor  Board  handed 
down  its  Décision  No.  1036,  slashing  the  wages  of  ail  railway 
shop  employés  below  the  supervisory  forces  from  five  to  nine 
cents  an  hour.  Since  May  1,  1920,  the  shop  employés  hâve 
had  their  pay  eut  by  three  décisions  of  the  Board,  Nos.  147, 
222,  and  the  présent  order,  making  a  total  wage  réduction  of 
$207,565,617.  In  addition,  the  pay  of  the  railwaymen  was 
forther  eut  by  réductions  amounting  to  a  saving  of  $164,252,- 
379,  making  a  total  loss  to  the  shopmen  during  the  past  year 
amounting  to  $371,817,996.  This  huge  slash 
in  the  shopmen 's  wages  is  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  the  total  increase  of  $142,- 
945,378.56  granted  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Labor  Board  May  1,  1920  (Décision  No.  2) 
to  offset  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  living  oc- 
casioned  by  the  war.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Carmen,  who  were  notoriously 
underpaid,  the  présent  décision  of  the  Board 
drives  the  purchasing  power  of  the  shop  me- 
chanics'  wages  from  9.6  to  19.8  per  cent  be- 
low the  purchasing  power  of  their  pay  in 
December,  1915,  according  to  the  statisticians 
of  the  Labor  Board  itself. 

Inadeqnacy  of  Former  Wage 

Not  only  does  the  présent  wage  eut  drive 
the  shop  employés  below  the  pre-war  stand- 
ard of  living,  but  the  pay  they  then  received 
was  entirely  inadéquate  in  view  of  the  rising 
costs  of  living  and  the  increased  productive 
effort  of  the  men.  According  to  Basil  M. 
Manly,  former  joint  chairman  of  the  War 
Labor  Board,  the  wages  paid  to  the  majority  of  workers  in 
the  transportation  industry  prior  to  the  war  were  utterly  in- 
suffîcient  to  maintain  a  décent  human  existence.  The  average 
annual  eamings  of  ail  railway  employés  in  1900  were  $567, 
and  in  1913  but  $757,  yet  the  Labor  Board  itself  admits  in 
Décision  1028  that  a  worker's  family  cannot  maintain  an 
American  standard  of  living  on  lees  than  $800  a  year,  while 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  found  that  ''the  mini- 
mum level  of  health  and  decency''  in  1914  could  not  bé  main- 
tained  for  less  than  $1,316.85.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  railroad  section  men  from 
1912  to  1915  were  but  $429.93.  (Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Report,  1915.) 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  wages  of  railway  workers 
hâve  not  kept  pace  with  the  rising  costs  of  living,  nor  hâve 
they  shared  in  the  gênerai  prosperity  of  the  industry  which 
their  labor  has  made  possible.  This  explains  why  the  railway 
shopmen  in  common  with  other  transportation  workers  hâve 
sought  increases  and  opposed  réductions  in  wages.    It  shows 


the  pressing  necessity  for  raising  wages  during  the  war  pe- 
riod,  and  it  indicates  the  injustice  of  flzing  wages  today  on  a 
basis  of  buying  power  no  greater  and  even  less  than  tiiat  of 
the  insofficient  pre-war  wages. 

Not  Favored  by  Oovemment 

Thèse  undeniable  facts  explode  the  railroads'  propaganda 
claim  that  the  employés  were  unduly  fa;vored  by  the  govern- 
ment  during  the  war.  The  buying  power  of  average  rail 
wages  was  less  than  that  of  the  starvation  wages  of  1900! 
The  shopmen  hâve  struck  because  the  U.  S.  Bailroad  Labor 
Board  has  sôught  to  further  slash  their  pay  and  crush  down 
their  standard  of  living  below  the  misérable  level  of  1900. 

The  Boots  of  the  Trouble 

.  The  false  pleas  by  which  the  railroads  attempt  to  justify 
their  campaign  for  lower  wages  is  "to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing." We  can  only  judge  the  future  by  the  past,  and  we 
know  that  the  same  argument  which  was  used  to  secure  a  wage 
eut  of  over  $378,000,000  on  July  1, 1921,  was  by  no  means  based 
on  justice  to  the  public.  Instead,  the  railroads  clamored  for 
higher  and  higher  rates.  The  récent  rate  eut 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, amounting  approximately  to  $225,000,- 
000,  has  already  been  more  than  paid  for  by 
the  workers,  not  to  mention  the  three  great 
wage  cuts  of  the  past  six  weeks  which  still 
further  add  to  the  '*velvet''  of  the  railroads 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  the  workers, 
without  benefiting  the  public. 

The  drive  to  crush  down  the  wages  of  rail- 
road labor  is  ônly  one  phase  of  the  national 
campaign  of  big  business  interests  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  income  from  fixed  invest- 
ments  by  '*deflating"  labor.  The  organized 
money  power  has  planned  and  carried  out'  a 
national  program  to  reduce  wages  in  order  to 
benefit  primarily  the  large  security  holders. 
Five  per  cent  interest  on  $10,000  before  the 
war  would  pay  for  one  year 's  labor  of  a  fac- 
tory  worker  or  of  a  section  man  on  a  rail- 
road. But  immediately  after  the  war  $10,000 
in  5  per  cent  bonds  could  not  pay  for  more 
than  six  months'  labor  out  of  this  income. 
The  effect  of  higher  wages  in  dollars  and  higher  priées,  if  per- 
manently  maintained,  would  hâve  been  like  that  of  a  capital 
levy  upon  owners  of  fixed  investments,  forcing  a  fairer  dis- 
tribution of  war  burdens  than  our  financial  overlords  would 
permit. 

Organized  Money  Déclares  War  on  Organized  Labor 

Although  the  big  bankers  and  security  holders  number  less 
than  50,000  out  of  106,000,000  people,  they  are  the  most  power- 
ful  and  well-organized  group  in  America,  dominating  our  so- 
cial, industrial  and  political  as  well  as  financial  life.  The 
average  man  does  not  realize  the  extent  to  which  this  tiny 
group  of  organized  financial  interests  coiitrol  the  railroads, 
railroad  equipment  companies,  coal  mines  and  other  basic  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  The  Pujo  Commit tee  appointed  by 
Congress  to  investigate  the  existence  of  "a  money  trust"  in 
the  United  States  found  the  tentacles  of  the  financial  octopus 
gripping  almost  every  basic  industry,  and  through  interlock- 
ing  directorates  centering  the  control  of  thèse  industries  in 
the  hands  of  a  half  dozen  great  banking  houses. . 
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Charts  recently  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission show  that  twelve  New  York  banks  hold  267  director- 
ships  in  92  class  one  railroads  comprising  the  most  important 
transportation  Unes  of  the  nation;  while  25  men  averaging 
eight  directorsbips  each  link  together  99  class  one  railroads 
operating  211,280  miles,  or  82  per  cent  of  our  railway  mile- 
age.  This  same  combination  also  conth)ls  the  most  important 
railroad  equipment  companies  and  coal  mines,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  vast  power  over  steel,  textiles  and  other  important  in- 
dustries. The  campaign  of  organized  money  power  to  slash 
wages  and  cnish  organized  labor  with  the  open  shop  bas  been 
directed  against  the  railroad  workers  by  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and  W. 
W.  Atterbury,  chairm'an  of  its  Labor  Committee,  two  of  the 
twenty-five  men  representing  the  banking  combination  that 
dominâtes  American  railroads.  Under  the  impetus  of  this  na- 
tional campaign  of  financial  interests,  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  ordered  a  réduction  in  wages  of  railway  employés  aver- 
aging 12.2  per  cent  on  July  1, 1922.  Since  that  time  the  Labor 
Board  bas  held  extensive  hearings  for  wage  réductions,  accom- 
panied  by  indirect  and  severe  cuts  in  pay  caused  by  changes 
in  working  rules  and  by  the  widespread  illégal  practice  of 
railroads  in  contracting  out  work  and  even  their  entire  shops. 
Faced  with  the  alternative  of  an  animal  fodder  standard  of 
living,  or  of  suffering  the  hardship  and  sacrifice  involved  in 
any  national  strike,  the  railway  shop  employés,  as  free  men- 
rather  than  slaves,  had  but  one  choice, — to  meet  the  onslaught 
of  organized  money  with  a  national  strike. 

Is  the  Strike  Blegal? 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  Labor  Board  and  Président  Harding 
hâve  joined  in  press  statements  with  the  railroad  executives 
in  order  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  légal  and  moral  right 
of  the  shopmen  to  quit  work  following  the  wage  slash  just  or- 
dered by  the  Board.  The  Transportation  Act  specifically  pro- 
vides that  both  parties  to  a  dispute  may  reach  an  agreement 
without  giving  the  slightest  considération  to  the  Railroad 
Board  or  any  of  its  décisions  affecting  conditions  of  work  and 
wages  for  services  performed.  The  Labor  Board  is  purely  an 
advisory  and  recommendatory  body.  Congress,  after  pro- 
loQged  debate,  refused  to  confer  upon  it  compulsory  power. 

Those  high  officiais  who  claim  that  this  is  ^'a  strike  against 
the  governmenf  are  deliberately  perverting  the  truth.  The 
Railroad  Labor  Board  is  not  a  judicial  or  législative  branch 
of  the  government.  If  the  patriots  in  Washington,  Wall 
Street,  and  Chicago  are  so  sensitive  about  the  authority  of  the 
Labor  Board,  why  hâve  they  remained  mute  and  silent  while 
92  railroads  in  104  cases  hâve  flaunted  the  décisions  of  the 
Board  with  impunityf  ^  In  none  of  thèse  cases  bas  there  been 
the  slightest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  coerce 
railroad  management  or  call  out  troops  in  order  to  compel  ac- 
eeptance  of  displeasing  awards.  On  the  contrary,  the  rail- 
roads hâve  completely  ignored  décisions  which  they  consid- 
ered  adverse  to  their  interests.  In  one  notable  case  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad  obtained  a  24-hour  injunction  which,  by  the 
consent  of  the  attorneys  of  the  Board  itself,  was  continued 
and  postponed  for  more  than  four  months,  so  that  the  Labor 
Board  could  not  enforce  or  even  publish  its  décision  against 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  government,  by  its  silence, 
has  been  a  party  to  the  conduct  of  the  railroads  in  violating 
the  awards  of  the  Board.  It  is  therefore  guilty,  not  only  of 
inconsistency,  but  of  bad  faith  in  its  présent  effort  to  coerce 
the  railroad  workers  into  the  acceptance  of  an  award  that  is 
bitterly  unjust  and  contrary  to  every  tradition  of  American 
f  aimess  and  f  reedom. 

The  shopmen 's.  strike  can  be  ended  at  any  moment  through 
joint  negotiation  between  the  railroad  management  and  the 
workers,  independent  of  the  Labor  Board.  If  Interstate  com- 
merce is  interrupted  or  the  mails  are  delayed,  the  guilt  must 


rest  upon  the  railroad  managers  who  refuse  to  meet  the  em- 
ployés in  such  negotiations. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  This  is  not  a  strike  against  the 
United  States  Government,  but  against  the  Wall  Street  inter- 
ests and  their  hirelings,  the  managers  who  control  the  rail- 
roads of  the  land.  The  Labor  Board  can  end  it  immediately 
by  recalling  its  unjust  décision  and  assuring  the  workers  of 
fair  play  and  a  living  wage.  The  railways  can  end  it  imme- 
diately by  entering  into  negotiations  on  the  same  just  basis. 
Président  Harding  can  end  it  immediately  by  compelling  the 
railroads  to  meet  the  men  half  way.  The  shopmen  are  ready 
and  willing  to  negotiate.  They  resorted  to  the  strike  only 
after  repeated  warnings  and  as  a  last  recourse  to  secure  éco- 
nomie justice. 

Who,  then,  is  guilty  of  holding  up  the  government,  ss.botag- 
ing  industry,  and  imperiling  public  welfare? 

What  Is  a  ''Just  and  Beasonable*'  Wage? 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  the 
Labor  Board  is  required  to  establish  "just  and  reasonable" 
wages,  and  in  determining  what  is  **just  and  reasonable"  to 
consider  **the  relation  between  wages  and  cost  of  living." 
There  is  not  a  word  in  the  act  suggesting  that  the  Board 
should  consider,  in  fixing  wages,  the  financial  obligations  or 
gênerai  prosperity  of  the  railroads.  For  a  génération  prior  to 
the  création  of  the  Labor  Board,  it  had  been  a  settled  principle 
in  wage  arbitrations  that  the  financial  condition  of  a  railroad 
had  no  bearing  upon  the  détermination  of  just  wages.  Other - 
wise,  it  would  follow  that  wages  for  the  same  work  would  be 
higher  on  prosperous  roads  than  on  poorly  located  or  ineffî- 
ciently  operated  roads.  Would  any  one  suggest  that  a  nia- 
chinist  in  Chicago,  working  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  should 
receive  less  for  the  same  work  than  a  machinist  working  in 
the  same  city  for  the  Illinois  Central,  merely  because  Chicago 
&  Alton  stock  sells  at  $10.00  a  share  and  Illinois  Central  stock 
sells  at  $100.00  a  share  t 

Again,  let  it  be  noted  that  in  the  management  and  financial 
control  of  the  railroads  the  wage-earners  hâve  no  voice.  They 
cannot  prevent  inefficient,  wasteful  opérations.  They  cannot 
prevent  the  milking  of  the  roads  through  contracts  with  man- 
agement-controlled  equipment  companies,  or  the  farming  out 
of  work,  such  as  that  recently  exposed  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  whereby  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania  wasted  $3,000,000,  They  cannot  prevent  the 
dishonest  increase  of  capital  obligations,  such  as  the  $60,000,- 
000.00  added  by  Harriman  to  the  liabilities  of  the  Chicago  8o 
Alton,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found 
represented  not  one  dollar  of  additional  investment. 

Again,  there  is  a  sound  économie  principle  that  a  business 
must  pay  a  livingfwage  to  its  workers.  Otherwise  they  can 
only  live  out  of  the  surplus  from  some  other  industry.  How 
absurd  to  suggest  that  the  railroads,  essential  to  the  entire 
business  of  the  country,  should  be  a  parasitic  industry,  whose 
workers  should  be  supported  by  outside  contributions  I  Of  ail 
industries  it  is  most  clear  that  transportation  charges  must  and 
can  provide  wages  sufficient  to  furnish  the  lowest  paid  employé 
with  a  décent  living. 

Bailroada  Shif t  Financial  Burdens  to  Employés 

Millions  and  millions  of  dollars  bave  been  taken  by  the  rail- 
roads from  the  U.  S.  Trcasury  since  the  armistice  to  cover 
their  ** déficits."  The  findings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  indicate  that 
approximately  $2,000,000,000  a  year  are  being  wasted  by  the 
railroads  through  mismanagement,  improper  financing  and 
useless  duplication  of  effort.  This  enormous  waste  can  no 
longer  be  covered  by  raids  on  the  treasury,  since  the  govern- 
ment guarantee  of  dividends  has  expired,  and  the  infamous 
**refunding  bill"  has  already  milked  the  Treasury  to  the  limit. 
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Instead  of  reforming  their  methods  of  opération  and  finance, 
ike  big  bankers  behind  tke  raUroads  are  endeavoring  to  take 
from  the  baeks  and  stomachs  of  the  workers  the  enormous  sutns 
heretofore  provided  by  the  govemment  to  offset  raUroad  waste, 
extravagance,  over-capitàUzatùm  and  high  finance. 

Although  the  railroads  repeatedly  insisted  that  their  financial 
conditions  should  be  considered,  and  that  the  finding  of  a 
'^just  and  reasonable"  wage  should  dépend  in  part  npon  the 
rehition  of  their  financial  needs  and  their  revenues,  the  Bail- 
road  Labor  Board  on  February  10, 1921,  ruled  that 

''Ail  questions  involving  the  ezpense  of  opération  or  lieces- 
sities  of  railroads,  and  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to 
secure  the  successful  opération  thereof  are  under  the  juris- 
diction,  not  of  this  Board,  but  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.'' 

Thus  the  Board  approved  the  principles  established  and  ac- 
cepted  by  ail  arbitrators  and  courts  from  1893  to  1921,  indud- 
ing  Fédéral  Judges  Caldwell,  Riner,  Woodson,  Sheppard,  and 
Maxey,  and  Arbitrators  Charles  R.  Van  Hise,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Frederick  N.  Judson,  Albert  Shaw,  Otto  Eidlitz,  Daniel  Wil- 
lard,  Seth  Low,  John  H.  Finey,  W.  W.  Atterbury,  A.  E.  Smith, 
James  J.  Storrow,  Franklin  K.  Lane,  Charles  C.  McChord, 
William  Howard  Taft  and  many  others. 

This  line  of  authority  was  summed  up  by  Professor  Taussig, 
in  commenting  on  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  Arbitration,  as 
f ollows  : 

**Statements  Were  made  by  the  railways  that  they  were  not 
in  a  financial  position  to  meet  higher  wages,  or  at  least  the 
weaker  among  them  were  not.  In  thèse  cases,  also  the  arbi- 
trators decided  that  the  current  financial  position  of  the  rail- 
ways was  immaterial.  The  men  were  entitled  to  an  award 
of  fair  wages.  The  companies  had  shouldered  the  risks  of 
investment  and  also  the  risks  of  public  régulation;  and  their 
owners,  not  their  employés,  must  submit  to  any  losses,  whether 
thèse  were  due  to  bad  management,  misfortune,  scant  traffic 
or  public  régulation." 

Yet  in  its  récent  décisions,  the  majority  of  the  Labor  Board 
has  clearly  been  influenced  primarily  by  the  '*  current  financial 
position  of  the  railways,"  as  indicated  by  such  language  as 
the  foUowing  taken  from  the  majority  opinion: 

*'It  is  only  patriotic  common  sensé  and  justice  that  every 
citizen,  including  the  railway  employés,  should  cooperate  in 
a  cordial  spirit,  should  bear  and  forebear,  until  the  carriers 
are  back  on  their  feet.  When  this  accomplishment  is  safely 
under  way,  it  will  then  be  possible  for  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  to  give  increased  considération  to  ail  the  intricate  dé- 
tails incident  to  the  scientific  adjustment  of  the  living  and 
saving  wage.  It  is  idle  to  contend  that  labor  can  be  com- 
pletely  freed  from  the  économie  laws  which  likewise  affect 
the  eamings  of  capital.  •  •  •  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  carriers  are  at  liberty  to  pay  to  any 
class  of  employés  a  higher  wage  than  that  fixed  by  this  Board, 
whenever  the  so-called  labor  market  compels." 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  railroads  are 
now  advertising  pay  as  high  as  $8.00  per  day  for  men  to  take 
the  places  of  those  employés  who  hâve  refused  to  accept  wages 
of  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  less,  as  fixed  by  the  LabQr  Board. 

Labor  Board  Violâtes  Transportation  Act 

The  organized  employés  contend  that  the  Labor  Board,  in 
reducing  wages  hecatise  of  the  financial  condition  of  some  of 
the  railways  (eertainly  not  because  of  the  financial  condition 
of  those  railways  that  hâve  been  declaring  stock  dividends!), 
has  not  only  violated  the  unbroken  line  of  précédents  of  courts 
and  arbitrators,  but  has  also  violated  the  Transportation  Act: 
because  the  Board  itself,  as  above  quoted,  ruled  that  such 
questions  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  Board, 
but  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     The  only  duty 


of  the  Board  was  to  fix  wages  on  a  scale  that  would  provide 
for  the  lowest  paid  employé  a  living  wage,  from  which  ail 
other  wages  should  be  graded  upward,  according  to  the  skill 
and  responsibility  of  other  employés. 

Correct  Principle  of  ''Basic  Wage" 

The  principle  contended  for  by  the  employés,  and  violated 
by  the  Labor  Board,  is  stated  by  Justice'  Higgins  of  the  Aus- 
tralian  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  as  f  ollows  : 

"The  basic  or  living  wage,  the  minimum  for  the  unskilled 
worker,  is  the  primary  factor  in  the  fixing  of  ail  wages  by 
award;  and  the  fixing  of  the  proper  basic  wage  is  necessarily 
of  an  importance  that  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 

''The  court  adhères  to  its  practice  of  dividing  the  minimum 
wage  award  into  two  parts: 

''The  'basic  wage,'  the  minimum  to  be  awarded  to  unskilled 
laborers,  or  the  basis  of  'the  normal  needs  of  an  average  em- 
ployé regarded  as  a  numan  being  living  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity';  and  the  other,  the  'secondary  wage,' — the  extra 
payment  to  be  made  for  training,  skill,  or  other  exceptional 
qualities  necessary  for  an  employé  exercising  the  functkm» 
required.  '  ' 

This  is  the  reason  why  so  much  attention  has  been  directed^ 
to  the  "basic  wage"  recently  proposed  in  the  décision  of  the- 
Labor  Board  fixing  23c  per  hour  as  the  minimum  pay  ffrr 
maintenance-of-way  men.     Chairman  Hooper  daims  that  tlmf 
"basic  wage"  is  not  this  minimum,  but  is  the  average  fixed 
for  ail  section  men,  that  is,  32.7o  per  hour.    An  average  wage 
cannot  be  honestly  described  as  a  minimum  wage  or  basic  wage. 
Even  if  Mr.  Hooper's  définition  is  accepted,  the  Board  has  fixed 
its  "basic  wage"  at  only  $800.00  per  year,  or  at  $563.00  per 
year  on  the  23c  basis. 

Neither  of  thèse  amounts  can  be  justified  as  a  living  wage, 
It  f  ollows  that  the  entire  structure  of  wages  reared  upon 
this  false  foundation  is  unjust,  and  that  the  wages  fixed  by 
the  Labor  Board  are  not  *^just  and  reasonabîe"  wages, 

Hnman  Needs  of  Workers  Ignored 

Any  just  minimum  wage  must  provide  for  the  support  of  a 
worker  and  his  family  under  prevailing  conditions.  To  test  a 
wage  in  terms  of  dollars  is  almost  as  useless  as  to  test  it  in 
terms  of  Russian  rubles.  Money  wages  must  be  translated  into 
terms  of  commodities — into  buying  power,  before  they  can  be 
intelligently  considered,  Therefore,  cost  of  living  budgets  are 
the  most  important  évidence  in  a  wage  hearing.  Investigation 
of  25,440  actual  familles  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  and  brought  down  to  date,  shows  a  need  for  $1,400.00 
to  secure  a  standard  of  living  obtainable  on  eamings  of  $650.00 
twenty  years  ago.  The  "living  wage"  fixed  by  the  National 
Industrial  Conférence  Board,  an  employers'  association,  for  the 
year  1920  was  $1,832.00.  The  bare  level  of  subsistence  income 
for  a  family  of  five  prepared  from  statistics  of  the  United 
State  Bureau  of  Labor,  for  July,  1921,  was  $1,401.17,  and 
$2,303.96  was  required  for  a  "minimum  comfort"  budget.  There 
is  not  a  single  wage  fixed  in  the  récent  décisions  of  the  Labor 
Board  approaching  the  United  States  Labor  Department  bud- 
get, and  the  grcat  mass  of  workers  are  placed  on  a  wagè  earn- 
ing  scale  far  below  the  average-  requirements  fixed  in  the 
minimum  budgets  of  thèse  varions  organizations.  Yet  the 
majority  of  the  Labor  Board  held: 

^^This  matter  of  living  standards  constitutes  an  interesting 
study,  but  much  that  is  said  on  the  subject  is  highly  the- 
oretical  and  of  but  little  value,  ,  ;  .  One  of  the  principal 
troubles  with  the  people  of  this  country  today  is  the  ahan- 
donment  of  old  fashioned  ideas  of  thrift  and  economy,  and 
the  indulgence  in  wastefulness  and  extravagance,^* 
How  could  the  employés  ex|>ect  justice  from  men  who  thus 
(Continuée  on  page  638) 
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MR:  FORD  AND  MUSCLE  SHOALS 


By  U.  S.  SENATOR  G.  W.  NORRIS 
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ONE  of  the  greatest  engineering  f eats  in  history,  harness- 
ing  three  times  as  much  water  as  tumbles  down  the 
précipice  at  Niagara  Falls  at  its  maximum  discharge, 
and  constituting  the  most  complète,  modem,  and  économie 
development  of  power  existent  in  the  civilized  world,  is  the 
huge  prize  for  which  varions  private  corporations  and  the 
government  are  contending  at  Muscle  Shoais.  The  disposai 
of  this  great  power,  nitrate  and  f ertilizer  plant  concerns  every 
citizen  of  the  nation,  particularly  the  farmers  who  want  cheap 
fertilizer  and  the  people  of  the  soutfiern  Mississippi  states, 
who  need  for  the  development  of  their  in- 
dustries and  the  lighting  of  their  homes 
the  colossal  electric  power  which  this 
plant  can  generate. 

The  Greatest  Gif t  in  History 

The  most  popular  proposai  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  this  great  power  plant  has 
come  f  rom  Henry  Ford,  who  has  some  six 
million  running  advertisements  in  Amer- 
ica, and  needs  no  introduction  to 
the  readers  of  the  Enoineers  Journal. 
I  hâve  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Ford. 
I  believe  that  he  is  an  honest  man.  His 
attitude  toward  the  treatment  of  labor 
and  the  use  of  wealth  is  so  différent  f  rom 
that  of  other  great  captains  of  industry 
that  he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  What  I  hâve  to  say  is  in 
no  way  a  criticism  of  Mr.  Ford.  He  has 
made  the  government  a  business  proposi- 
tion, and  the  members  of  Congress,  if 
they  live  up  to  their  duty  as  représenta- 
tives of  the  people,  are  bound  to  examine 
this  and  every  other  proposai  with  the 
utmost  faimess,  carefulness,  and  honesty. 

Mr.  Ford  has  been  olean  and  above- 
board  in  making  his  offer.  He  has  not 
misrepresented  it  in  any  way.  But  numer- 
ous  ill-informed  politicians  and  press 
agents  in  ail  sections  of  the  country  hâve 
been  misrepresenting  this  offer,  and  bave 
'  led  the  farmers  to  believe  that  Mr.  Ford 
is  going  to  get  them  into  heaven,  provide 
them  with  cheap  fertilizer,  and  scatter 
cheap  electric  power  around  in  the  homes 
of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley,  Mr. 
Ford 's  offer  promises  to  do  none  of  thèse 
things.  The  farmers  of  America,  instead  of  being  defended 
from  the  onslaught  being  made  upon  them  by  those  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  accepting  Mr.  Ford 's  offer,  ought  to  be  de- 
fended from  the  déception  of  the  démagogue. 

For  the  past  several  months  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture has  been  considering  the  varions  proposais  made  by 
private  individuals  and  corporations  for  taking  over  and  oper- 
ating  the  Muscle  Shoais  plant.  Mr.  Ford 's  proposition  was 
the  best  private  bid  made  for  the  plant.  Most  of  the  other 
private  firms  seemed  to  think  the  government  should  give 
them  this  great  prize  and  then  pay  them  for  taking  it.  But 
simply  as  a  business  proposition,  Mr.  Ford 's  offer  is  so  utterly 
inadéquate  in  comparison  with  the  potential  worth  of  Muscle 
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Nebraska 
Senator  Norrls  is  a  sterling  frlend  of 
the  common  people.  Honest,  fearless, 
keen-mlnded  and  simple-hearted,  he 
ranks  with  Senator  La  Follette  as  the 
foremost  progressive  in  the  Senate.  As 
Ohairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  Agri- 
cnltural  Oommlttee,  he  has  dlrected  the 
inqoiry  into  the  disposition  ef  the  gov- 
emment  nitrate  and  fertilizer  plant  at 
Muscle  8hoahs^  .and  knows  more  abont 
the  valions  proposais  offeréd  than  does 
any  other  man  in  the  country. 


Shoais  that  a  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  could 
not  honestly  approve  of  its  acceptance. 

Lft  us  look  this  horse  squarely  in  the  mouth.  The  Muscle 
Shoais  plant  has  cost  the  government  about  $106,000,000  to 
date.  It  will  cost  $50,000,000  more,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  army  engineers,  to  finish  it  up  as  required  in  Mr.  Ford 's 
proposai.  In  retum  for  this  Mr.  Ford  will  pay  $5,000,000,  get 
title  to  4,666  acres  of  surrounding  property  outright,  indud- 
ing  No.  1  nitrate  plant.  No.  2  nitrate  plant,  a  town  at  each 
of  thèse  plants  with  houses  sufficient  for  20,000  people  (many 
of  them  furnished  with  modem  furniture), 
and  macadamized  streets,  electric  lights, 
sewerage,  water  System,  and  other  im- 
provements.  In  addition,  he  gets  26 
miles  of  standard-gauge  railroad,  32  stand- 
ard-gauge  locomotives,  several  hundred 
freight  and  flat  cars,  and  other  equipment. 
He  also  gets  one  of  the  largest  oement- 
mixing  plants  in  the  world,  and  a  large 
stone  quarry  with  modem  machinery 
capable  of  crushing  more  than  1,200  tons 
of  rock  daily,  ail  in  running  order.  He 
also  gets  steam  plant  No.  2,  with  50,000 
to  60,000  horsepower.  He  further  gets 
the  government 's  title  to  the  power  plant 
at  Qorgas,  for  which  he  has  a  standing 
offer  in  writing  of  $2,500,000  as  soon  as 
the  government  tums  it  over  to  him. 

In  addition  to  ail  this,  Mr.  Ford  gets  a 
lease  for  100  years  on  the  water  power  to 
be  developed, — some  600,000  horse  power, 
with  a  possible  1,000,000  horse  power  when 
the  Tennessee  River  is  at  high  enough 
level.  But  the  government,  under  Mr^ 
Ford 's  proposai,  must  pay  every  dollar 
necessary  to  develop  this  power,  to  com- 
plète the  two  largest  dams,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
and  tum  them  over  to  him  in  good  work- 
ing  condition.  On  this  expenditure  the 
government  is  to  receive  4  per  cent  inter- 
est,  he  repajring  the  principal  of  the  cost 
from  now  on  in  100  years.  It  must  also 
keep  thèse  two  great  dams  in  repair  for 
100  years,  with  no  redress,  no  interest, 
and  no  retum  of  anything.  If  an  accident 
or  fiood  should  happen  so  that  one  or  both 
of  thèse  dams  should  be  destroyed,  the 
government  would  hâve  to  rebuild  them, 
at  an  expense  running  into  untold  millions  and  possibly  bil- 
lions. The  government  assumes  ail  the  risk.  Mr.  Ford 's  cor- 
poration takes  no  risk  whatever. 

Mr.  Ford  also  gets  title  to  nitrate  plant  No.  1,  with  ma- 
chinery and  a  permanent  building,  practically  fireproof,  con- 
stmcted  ont  of  the  very  best  materials.  Mr.  Ford  does  not 
agrée  to  operate  this  plant  to  make  nitrate  or  fertilizer  or  any- 
thing else.  He  can  use  it  for  making  automobiles  or  any- 
thing he  cares  to.  The  power  is  already  there.  He  does 
agrée  to  operate  nitrate  plant  No.  2,  and  that  is  the  only 
thing,  in  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  payment,  that  he  agrées  to 
do  for  the  $106,000,000  worth  of  property.  But  in  its  opéra- 
tion he  expects  to  make  money,  and  he  binds  himself  by  the 
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agreement  that  he  wiU  not  make  more  than  8  per  cent  on  that 
end  of  the  opération.  It  is  his  intention,  I  understand — ^and 
there  is  nothing  dishonorable  abont  it — ^to  u^e  ail  the  excess 
power  there  in  manufacturing.  This  tremendously  valuable 
power  is  Ford 's  absolntely,  with  no  régulation  in  regard  to 
it  and  no  control  over  it.  Mr.  Ford  does  not  contend  that 
there  is  any  control  over  it.  He  does  not  prétend  that  he  is 
going  to  use  it  for  public  purposes.  He  does  not  agrée  to  sell 
a  single  kilowatt  of  it,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  intends  to 
go  into  the  manufacturing  business  there,  manufacturing  auto- 
mobiles, or  whatever  he  pleases.  He  admits  he  is  going  to 
use  it  for  Mr.  Ford.  In  addition  to  getting  title  to  ail  this 
property,  he  bas  ail  this  power,  with  the  exception  of  enough 
to  run  nitrate  plant  No.  2,  and  under  his  proposition  he  can 
not  lose  anything  on  that.  The  balance  of  the  power  is  going 
into  the  manufacturing  business,  and  a  city  will  spring  up 
there,  without  any  doubt. 

That  ta  the  hasts  of  this  propaganda,  in  the  main,  Red 
estate  agents  are  flooding  the  country  and  apending  their  money, 
I  saw  an  advertisement  just  the  other  day  in  a  Washington 
paper,  and  another  f  rom  an  Alabama  paper,  coming  f  rom  Bir- 
mingham. It  is  a  two-page  advertisement  advertising  real 
estate  at  Muscle  Shoals.  They  think  there  is  going  to  be  a 
city  there  bigger  than  New  York.  It  is  ail  platted  out.  You 
are  invited  to  buy  a  lot,  to  invest  your  money  now,  and  be- 
eome  a  millionaire  later.  They  say  Ford  is  going  to  erect  a 
great  city  there,  and  he  probably  will,  if  his  oflfer  is  accepted. 
Qod  knows  he  will  get  enough  to  build  two  cities,  and  in  the 
main,  the  govemment  will  fumish  the  money.  He  is  to  pay 
it  back  in  a  hundred  years,  or  part  of  it.  Under  his  proposi- 
tion he  will  fall  short  about  $100,000,000  of  paying  back  what 
the  govemment  put  into  it. 

This  is  altogether  the  greatest  gift  ever  made  to  any  man 
or  corporation  in  human  history.  For  an  actual  outlay  of 
$106,000,000  in  cold  cash  from  the  government  treasury— the 
taxpayers'  money — and  $50,000,000  more  from  the  same  source 
to  complète  the  project,  Mr.  Ford  will  give  the  government 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  its  value.  Moreover,  he  will  get  the 
use  of  the  government 's  money  for  4  per  cent  after  the  dams 
are  completed.  He  pays  back  nothing  of  the  $17,000,000  that 
the  government  has  alreatdy  expended  on  thèse  dams  alone. 
He  pays  no  interest  on  the  money  the  government  pays  out 
during  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  dams,  which  will 
take  some  four  or  five  years  and  about  $50,000,000  of  thé  tax- 
payers'  money.  On  the  basis  of  a  6  per  cent  interest  rate, 
which  is  considered  a  fair  retum  in  the  business  world, 
the  govemmenfs  gift  in  cold  cash  to  Mr.  Ford  for  the  one  hun- 
dred-year  period  of  the  contract  would  be  $236,250,000;  and 
if  this  money  were  compounded,  as  Mr.  Ford  asks  the  govem- 
ment to  compound  what  he  pays,  the  profit  to  the  corporation 
at  the  end  of  the  hundred  year  period  wotUd  be  $14,500,000,000. 
This  is  more  than  hàlf  our  total  cost  of  the  world  war. 

That  is  not  ail.  None  of  this  concession  will  go  to  Ford. 
We  talk  about  Ford,  but  Ford  is  not  in  it.  His  own  proposi- 
tion provides  that  it  shall  go  to  a  corporation  which  he  will 
organize.  It  is  not  specified  that  he  will  own  a  single  share  of 
stock  in  this  corporation.  There  is  no  guaranty  that  Ford 
will  even  control  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  God 
knows,  and  we  ail  know,  that  Ford  cannot  live  a  hundred 
years.  Give  to  Ford  ail  the  crédit  that  has  ever  been  claimed 
—and  I  am  willing  to  give  him  as  much  as  will  any  man — but 
he  is  human  like  the  rest  of  us,  and  when  Ford  dies — assum- 
ing,  as  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  assume,  that  he  will  carry 
out  in  spirit  everything  he  agrées  to  do  so  long  as  he  lives — 
he  cannot  bind  the  corporation  after  he  is  dead.  He  is  now  be- 
tween  60  and  70  years  old.  By  the  time  the  dams  are  com- 
pleted, he  will  probably  be  over  70.  His  contract  runs  for 
100  years.  Even  though  Ford  controls  this  corporation  during 


the  rest  of  his  lifetime,  within  ten  or  twenty  years  it  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  other  and  perhaps  less  scrupulous  men. 

Colonel  Cooper,  the  eminent  army  engineer  who  has  super- 
vised  the  construction  of  the  dam,  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that 
as  soon  as  this  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Ford,  he  ooidd  sell 
it  on  the  market  for  $200fl06fl00.  And  since  he  pays  but 
$1,000 flOO  down,  this  would  he  a  200  to  1  shot,  and  even  more, 
for  the  interest  on  such  a  sum  would  amount,  at  the  ordinary 
rate,  to  an  income  of  $12flOO,000  a  year  for  him. 

If  this  proposition  had  been  made  by  Rockefeller,  or  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  or  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  they  had  simply  changed  Mr.  Ford 's  name 
and  put  theirs  in  it,  there  #ould  hâve  been  the  greatest  de- 
nunciation  coming  from  the  same  f ellows — some  of  them,  at 
least — who  are  advocating  this.  They  would  bave  said:  ''We 
will  not  stand  for  tiiming  over  to  an  unoonscionable  corpora- 
tion for  a  hundred  years  the  vailuable  rights  that  belong  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. '^  It  is  a  play  upon  a  name. 
Many  a  speculator  and  many  a  démagogue  will  go  over  the 
country  playing  upon  a  good  name,  a  name  in  which  the  people 
of  the  country  bave  confidence.  Mr.  Ford  has  not  made  thèse 
promises  that  are  being  spread  broadcast  over  the  world  in 
his  name.  He  admits  what  he  is  going  to  do.  He  will  make 
millions,  of  course,  hundreds  of  millions.  He  will  build  up 
that  city.  He  will  construct  a  great  manufacturing  plant  He 
will  be  able  to  compete  with  somebody  else  in  the  manufacture 
of  whatever  he  goes  into,  and  he  will  bave  an  advantage  over 
his  competitor,  because  he  will  bave  this  cheap  power.  He  will 
bave  the  cheap  money  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  develop  it.  He  will  pay  only  4  per  cent  interest,  when  his 
competitor  will  hâve  to  pay  8;  and  when  you  count  the  money 
that  has  gone  in  that  he  does  not  pay  back,  when  you  count  the 
use  of  the  money  that  the  govemment  will  put  in  to  complète 
the  dams,  it  means  in  effect  that  he  is  getting  his  money  not 
at  4  per  cent  but  at  about  2%  per  cent.  That  is  what  it  means. 
Nobody  can  compete  with  that,  especially  when  you  consider 
the  cheap  power  that  he  gets  practically  for  nothing. 

A  Sin  Againtt  the  People 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  this,  of  course.  I  am.  not 
saying  it  in  any  sensé  of  critioism.  I  am  stating  it  as  a  fact. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  this  huge  gift,  this  colossal  power, 
to  any  private  corporation,  without  any  régulation,  to  be  used 
as  they  see  fit  in  enriching  themselves.  I  do  not  blâme  the 
corporation  ;  I  am  not  finding  f  ault  with  it,  but  it  is  a  corpora- 
tion and  not  Mr.  Ford.  I  believe  it  is  a  sin  against  unbom 
générations  to  give  away  this  great  inheritance  to  one  cor- 
poration for  100  years  without  any  régulation  whatever.  This 
is  especially  tme  when  its  value  comes  from  a  navigable 
stream  and  is  to  be  developed  with  the  taxpayers'  money — 
not  the  money  of  the  real  estate  speculators  in  one  locality  and 
the  politicians  in  that  vicinity  who  are  running  for  office  or 
holding  office  on  the  popularity  of  a  scheme  to  enrich  a  locality 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire  nation. 

Congp*ess  owes  something  to  the  générations  that  shall  fol- 
low.  It  has  no  moral  right  to  provide  by  law  for  the  giving 
away  of  rights  and  privilèges  that  belong  to  future  généra- 
tions. We  hâve  no  moral  right  ta  mortgage  unbom  genera- 
tidtas  by  giving  spécial  rights  and  privilèges  to  corporations  to 
make  millions  of  dollars  out  of  property  that  belongs  to  ail 
of  the  people.  The  power  that  can  be  developed  from  our 
navigable  streams  belongs  to  the  public.  No  man  or  corpora- 
tion ought  to  be  given  an  unlimited  right  to  the  use  of  power 
developed  on  navigable  streams.  No  one  can  foresee  what  the 
conditions  will  be  in  40,  50,  or  100  years.  The  indications 
are  that  water  power  will  continue  to  increase  in  value  and 
that  if  the  water  power  of  our  streams  is  given  away  to  cor- 
porations without  régulation  and  for  unlimited  lengths  of  time 
they  will  be  able  to  monopolize  and  control  the  commercial 
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world  of  the  future  to  the  détriment  and  the  oppression  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens  yet  unbom.  fTo  compel  by 
law  now  unborn  générations  to  surrender  their  rights  to  the 
power  that  God  Almighty  bas  placed  in  our  streams  and  to 
give  this  power  away  to  corporations,  especially  when  they 
cannot  be  regulated  and  controlled  in  any  way,  will  meet  the 
condemnation  of  those  who  follow  us. 

Muscle  Shoalfl  a  Govefnment  Insurance  Policy 

The  taxpayers'  money  was  not  invested  by  the  government 
in  Muscle  Shoals  by  acci4ent.  It  was  an  absolute  necessity 
during  the  world  war  to  seoure  nitrogen  for  the  manufacture 
of  nitro-glycerine  and  other  high  .explosives.  Our  chief  source 
of  supply  of  nitrate  bas  been  Chile.  Obviously,  we  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  risk  of  dependence  upon  a  fdreign  country, 
many  thousands  of  miles  away,  for  the  supply  of  an  article  es- 
sential  for  the  protection  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war.  Now, 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  air  which  we 
breathe,  but  the  difficulty  has  been  to  extract  it  in  a  large 
way  and  at  an  eoonomical  price.  It  was  known  that  other 
countries,  particularly  Germany,  were  getting  a  large  sUpply 
of  nitrogen  f  rom  the  air. 

To  extract  nitrogen  from  the  air  under  any  known  process 
requires  a  large  amount  of  power,  and  it  was  with  a  view  of 
getting  our  country  in  a  condition  where  it  would  be  able  to 
supply  itself  with  this  necessary  product  that  Congress,  on 
June  3, 1916,  passed  the  national  défense  aot.  This  act  author- 
ized  the  président  to  sélect  one  or  more  places  in  the  United 
States  where  an  abundance  of  cheap  water  power  could  be 
developed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphère,  and  in  accordance  with  this  act  of  Congress,  the 
président  designated  Muscle  Shoals,  on  the  Tennessee  River 
in  northem  Alabama,  as  the  place  for  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  plants  and  the  development  of  the  necessary  water 
power  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  passage  of  this  act,  Congress  recognized  the  f  act  that 
nitrogen,  a  necessary  ingrédient  in  the  making  of  explosives, 
was  also  one  of  the  necessary  and  most  expensive  ingrédients 
of  a  good  fertilizer,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
utilyse  whatever  plants  or  works  were  established  for  the  ex- 
traction of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  as  a  means  of  supplying  at 
least  one  of  the  ingrédients  of  fertilizer  in  time  of  peace. 

In  selecting  Muscle  Shoals  as  the  location  for  this  great 
work  the  président  had  in  mind  two  very  important  considéra- 
tions :  First,  that  Muscle  Shoals  is  located  far  inland,  where  it 
would  be  f ree  from  attack  in  case  of  a  foreign  war,  and,  sec- 
ond, where  an  abundance  of  cheap  water  power  could  be  de- 
veloped and  fertilizer  manufactured  in  time  of  peace.  In 
cai-ryibg  out  the  intention  of  the  law  and  the  order  of  the 
président  the  government  has  spent  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
about  $106,000,000,  in  the  improvement  of  the  location.  This 
plant  is  complète  in  every  respect,  and  is  as  modem  as  any 
plant  in  the  world.  It  has  a  capacity  of  110,000  tons  of  am- 
monium nitrate,  which  is  équivalent  to  40,000  tons  of  nitrogen 
annually. 

In  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  by  the  cyanamid 
process  a  large  amount  of  limestone  is  necessary.  The  gov- 
ernment purchased  a  large  stone  quarry  26  miles  distant  from 
Muscle  Shoals,  aud  equipped  it  with  modem  and  up-to-dkte 
machinery  for  the  crushing  of  limestone  l'ock.  This  plant, 
called  the  Waco  quarry,  has  a  capacity  of  1,200  tons  daily 
output  of  crushed  limestone. 

Protectiog  the  People's  Interests 

Can  we  not  let  the  American  people  get  the  benefit  of  the 
immense  water  power,  electricity,  cheap  fertilizer,  and  nitrate 
in  case  of  war  provided  by  Muscle  Shoals  without  g^ving  away 
every thing  that  the  government  hast  We  believe  it  is  more 
than  unnecessary — it  would  be  a  social  crime — to  turn  over  to 


the  use  and  profit  of  a  private  corporation  for  one  hundred 
years  one  of  the  American  people's  richest  natural  héritages, 
without  any  guarantee  of  receiving  any  direct  benefit  from 
fertilizer,  f i*om  power    development,  or  from  flood  control. 

A  fair  considération  of  ail  of  the  facts  surrounding  the 
Muscle  Shoals  property  will  convince  any  open-minded  in- 
vestigator  that  the  United  States  government  itself  should 
operate  this  property.  It  is  not  putting  the  government  .into 
business,  in  the  ordinary  sensé  of  that  term,  and  does  not 
put  the  government  into  compétition  with  private  enterpriaee 
except  for  the  disposai  of  the  surplus  power  generated  and 
fertilizer  manufactured,  which  will  stabilize  and  equalize  the 
priées  charged  by  ail  legitimate  manufacturers.  The  Muscle 
Shoals  plant  has  been  eonstructed  and  should  be  operated  by 
the  government  on  the  same  principle  and  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  government  builds  and  owns  a  battleship.  It  just 
so  happens  that  the  plant  has  one  virtue  that  a  battleship  does 
not  possess.  It  has  a  peacê-time  use.  In  keeping  it  in  condi- 
tion it  can  he  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  fertilizer. 
Having  a  large  investment,  and  it  being  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  constant  readiness,  is  it  not  economy  that  the  plant  should 
be  kept  in  opération  for  the  purpose  of  suppljring  fertilizer 
to  the  farmersf  Thus  in  time  of  peace  the  taxpayers  will 
benefit  by  préparation  for  war. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  opération  of  the  Muscle 
Shoals  plant  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  ail  the 
people,  I  bave  introduced  Senate  Bill  3420.  This  bill  also 
provides  for  the  immédiate  sale  of  the  Gorgas  steam  plant, 
which  is  ninety  miles  distant  from  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  nitrate  plants  at  Muscle  Shoals.  The  government  can 
get  $3,000,000  immediately  for  this  plant, — a  much  larger  re- 
turn  than  it  has  received  from  the  sale  of  any  other  war  ma- 
terial.  Yet  this  power  plant  is  induded,  without  any  addi- 
tional  compensation,  in  the  Ford  offer  of  $5,000,000  for  the 
entire  Muscle  Shoals  property.  It  is  simply  thrown  in  for 
good  measure. 

Efficient  Opération  at  Minimum  Oost 

Under  Mr.  Ford 's  proposai  the  government  would  hâve 
to  complète  the  construction  of  the  power  dams  anyway.  It 
will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  a  penny  more  to  finish  this  woik 
for  themselves.  This  is  the  substance  of  Senate  Bill  3420. 
It  is  approved  by  five  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  In  brief,  it  provides  that  the  nitrate  plant  and 
ail  other  property  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  at  Muscle  Shoals  shall  be  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  It  provides  that  ail  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  government,  induding  thèse  dams,  shall  be 
operated  and  controlled  by  a  govemmental  corporation.  In 
order  to  keep  this  corporation  out  of  politics,  it  is  provided 
that  a  board  of  directors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  président, 
confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  that  they  shall  hold  office  during  good 
behavior,  but  that  any  member  of  the  board  can  be  removed 
at  any  time  by  concurrent  resolution  of  the  bouse  and  senate. 
They  are  directed  to  operate  thèse  dams  and  the  steam  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals  for  the  purpose,  first,  of  supplying  explo- 
sives in  time  of  war,  and  second,  fertilizer  in  time  of  peace. 
They  are  authorized  to  sell  any  surplus  power  that  may  be  de- 
veloped. They  are  directed  in  the  sale  of  such  surplus  power 
to  give  préférence  to  states,  counties,  and  municipalities,  and 
the  régulation  and  charges  are  properly  provided  for. 

The  Largest  Dam  in  the  World 

The  first  step  is  for  the  government  to  proceed  immediately 
with  the  completion  of  Dam  No.  2,  known  as  Wilson  Dam, 
which  will  be  the  main  source  of  power.  The  government  has 
on  the  ground  ail  the  machinery  and  ail  the  necessary  parapher- 
nalia,  including  engines,  cars,  and  mixing  machinery  neees- 
(Continued  on  page  640) 
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WHETHER  in  time  of  industrial  peace  or  during  occa- 
sional  conflict,  the  most  valuable  ally  of  organized 
labor  is  the  coopérative  movement.  They  are  in- 
separably  linked  together,  supported  by  the  same  people,  and 
strive  to  attain  the  same  aims,  both  in  their  material  ànd 
spiritual  goals.  Materially  they  both  seek  a  décent  standard 
of  living  for  the  producing  classes:  coopération  by  enabling 
the  workers  to  spend  their  wages  wisely  and  economically 
through  snpplying  themselves  with  tha  necessities  of  life  at 
cost;  nnionism  by  raising  the  workers'  wages  to  the  point 
where  they  will  purchase  a  better  living.  Likewise  both 
movements  aim  to  establish  industrial  democracy  :  coopération 
by  enabling  the  workers  to  mobilize  their  funds  and  operate 
their  own  shops;  organized  labor  by  obtaining  from  private 
employers  a  voice  in  determining  the  conditions  under  whieh 
men  will  work  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  their  labor.  On 
the  spiritual  side  coopération  and  unionism  alike  aim  to  real- 
ize  a  brotherhood  of  ail  the  producing  classes,  to  the  end 
that  industry  may  be  conducted  for  the  welfare  of  ail  and 
not  for  the  selfish  enrichment  of  a  few.  In  brief,  thèse  two 
movements  voice  the  nnited  protest  of  the  workers  both  as 
prodncers  and  consomers.  They  constititte  a  revolt  against 
low  wages,  high  priées  and  homan  greed;  against  exploitation 
by  those  who  control  industry  and  the  distribution  of  its  pro- 
duction. The  one  suprême  principle  motivating  both  organ- 
ized labor  and  coopération  is  to  create  a  just  social  order. 

Produced  by  Same  Economie  Cause 
Coopération  and  trade  unionism  were  both  born  from  the 
same  great  industrial  cause, — an  économie  System  which  kept 
men  poor  when  fully  employed  and  left  them  destitute  when 
unemployed.  Indeed,  the  first  permanently  successful  co- 
opérative Society  in  England  grew  out  of  a  weavers'  strike 
at  Rochdale  in  1843.  The  workers  had  struck  against  a  ré- 
duction in  wages  which  would  leave  them  only  four  to  six 
shillings  a  week.  They  had  lost  because  the  employers  were 
able  to  starve  them  out.  Then  twenty-eight  of  them,  ail 
poor  men,  were  brought  together  with  the  idea  that  what 
would  amount  to  an  increase  in  wages  could  be  accomplished 
by  lessening  the  cost  of  living  through  a  coopérative  store. 
They  saved  their  pennies  and  with  a  capital  of  less  than  $135 
formed  the  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers.  From  that 
small  seed  bas  grown  the  great  British  Coopérative  Movement 
of  today,  embracing  four  and  one-half  million  heads  of  fami- 
lies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  supplying  over  half  the  people 
of  the  country  with  the  necessities  of  life  at  cost  of  production, 
without  profit  or  graft  to  private  individuals. 

United  Program  in  Europe 
Throughout  Europe,  coopération  and  the  labor  movement 
bave  gone  hand  in  hand.  In  Belgium  the  workers'  coopéra- 
tives and  the  labor  political  party  are  united  with  the  trade 
union  organization.  In  Cfôrmany,  Britain,  Italy  and  other 
eountries,  the  union  and  the  coopératives  are  so  close  that  the 
same  officiais  often  serve  both  organizations  in  différent 
capacities.  The  British  Trades  Union  Congress  bas  passed 
thirty  resolutions  since  1874  declaring  in  favor  of  mutual 
action  between  the .  coopératives  and  organized  labor.  The 
annual  congresses  of  both  organizations  exchange  fraternal 
delegates.  Acting  together  they  bave  formed  the  United 
Council  of  Cooperators  and  Trade  Unionists,  created  by  the 


same  économie  causes,  striving  to  remove  the  same  économie 
evils,  and  composed  of  the  same  great  body  of  men. 

The  Bight  Arm  of  Labor 
Because  of  this  interdependence,  coopération  bas  been 
called  the  right  arm  of  organized  labor.  By  enabling  the 
worker  to  secure  more  for  bis  money  it  automatically  raises 
bis  wages  and  increases  bis  standard  of  living.  For  wages 
are  worth  only  what  they  will  buy.  So  also  are  savings. 
Therefore,  in  times  of  unemployment,  strike,  or  lockout,  co- 
opération adds  to  the  spending  and  staying  power  of  the 
workers,  keeps  away  starvation,  and  often  tums  defeat  into 
victory.  The  modem  industrial  struggle  is  won  or  lost  on 
men 's  stomachs,  and  the  strongest  means  of  self -protection 
that  the  workers  can  bave  is  a  coopérative  commissary  that 
will  make  two  dollars  do  the  work  of  three. 

A  Friend  in  Need 

In  time  of  crisis  the  coopérative  movement  bas  repeatedly 
proved  invaluable  to  organized  labor.  Both  in  Europe  and 
America,  thé  workers  bave  won  better  conditions  of  labor  and 
higher  standards  of  living  because  their  coopérative  stores 
and  f  actories  stood  by  them  in-  their  hour  of  need.  American 
coopérative  societies  bave  recently  furnished  thousands  of 
loaves  of  bread  and  sacks  of  fiour  to  the  textile  workeps  and 
miners  striving  to  secure  a  living  wage.  The  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers,  the  Machinists,  and  other  American  labor 
organizations  bave  found  the  coopérative  commissary  abso- 
lutely  indispensable  in  time  of  strike,  insu  ring  the  most  rigid 
eoonomy  in  spending  strike  funds  as  well  as  the  savings  o€ 
their  members. 

Coopération  bas  likewise  given  emergency  aid  to  Europenn 
labor.  The  great  Dublin  strike  which  established  the  Trans- 
port Workers'  Union,  now  the  strongest  labor  organization  in 
Ireland,  was  won  by  a  shipload  of  food  sent  by  coopérative 
eomrades  across  the  Channel.  The  British  railway  crisis  of 
1919  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  men 's  grievances  because 
the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society  and  the  Coopérative  Banfc 
vigorously  assisted  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen.  Loans» 
were  made.  Food  was  disbursed  on  vouchers  redeemable  at 
the  coopérative  stores.  Securities  held  by  the  N.  U.  R.,  were 
liquidated  by  the  Coopérative  Bank,  and  funds  were  dispatched 
by  telegraph  to  local  divisions  in  need  of  immédiate  aid.  A 
year  ago  the  British  miners'  dispute  brought  the  same  help 
from  the  coopératives.  Nearly  $30,000,000  was  advanced  by 
the  Coopérative  Bank  to  provide  food  crédits  for  local  units 
of  the  Miners'  Union.  During  the  récent  crisis  in  the  British 
manufacturing  trades,  the  same  close  alliance  between  the 
coopérative  societies  and  the  locked-out  workers  greatly  en- 
hanced  the  staying  power  of  the  men. 

American  Labor 's  Opportonity 
The  greatest  need  of  American  labor  today  is  a  nation-wide 
coopérative  movement,  federated  in  strong  central  organiza- 
tions under  the  control  of  the  producing  classes.    A  nationally 
known  labor  leader  not  long  ago  stated  : 

"If  the  American  labor  movement  had  spent  half  the 
time  in  expanding  the  spending  power  of  the  workers  by 
coopération  that  it  bas  in  battling  for  an  increased  wage,. 
it  would  be  twice  as  far  along  as  it  is  today.  For  too  often 
increased  wages  bave  brought  only  higher  living  costs,  s» 
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that  the  workers'  wage  increases  hâve  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  the  profiteers,  leaving  their  standard  of  living  lower  than 
it  was  before.'' 

Or  in  the  words  of  Fred  Bramley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  : 

'*The  trade  union  officiai  who  forgets  that  the  worker  is 
not  only  exploitated  as  a  producer  but  also  as  a  consumer, 
will  not  render  adéquate  service  to  his  organization;  and 
trade  union  members  making  the  same  mistake  will  continue 
to  demand  increases  in  wages  as  the  only  and  final  method  of 
improving  their  conditions." 

American  farmers  and  workers  are  not  inferior  to  their 
European  comrades.  They  hâve  sufficient  brains  and  energy 
to  produce  and  distribute  their  products  cooperatively.  They 
too,  can  mobilize  their  funds  under  their  own  control  and 
provide  ail  needed  crédit  through  their  own  coopérative  banks. 


The  rank  and  file  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  create 
such  a  coopérative  movement.  They  hâve  found  by  tragic 
expérience,  that  collective  bargaining  alone  is  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  décent  standard  of  living, — that  any  advance 
in  wages  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  monopolies  which  control 
the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life.  They  hâve  also  found 
that  political  action  alone  will  not  bring  them  social  justice, 
for  a  political  group  which  does  not  hâve  an  économie  organi- 
zation to  support  it  can  never  enforce  its  demands.  Similarly, 
coopération  in  the  hands  of  theorists  and  dreamers  is  only  a 
metaphysical  idéal  instead  of  a  dynamic  practical  reality. 

Organized  labor  bas  two  arms  :  on  the  right  the  coopérative 
niovement,  by  which  alone  it  can  establish  a  just  and  efficient 
industrial  order;  on  the  left  the  ballot,  by  which  it  can  create 
the  machinery  to  give  direction  and  power  to  the  coopérative 
commonwealth. 


The  Truth  About  the  Tariff 


UNLESS  you  are  a  big  manufacturer,  a  millionaire,  or 
a  mileage  hog,  you  will  find  it  profitable  to  give  your 
eamest  considération  to  the  new  tariff  bill,  which  will 
add  a  burden  of  over  four  billion  dollars  a  year  to  our  cost  of 
living,  according  to  tax  experts  in  Congress.     There  isn't  a 
worker 's  pocketbook,  there  isn't  a  family  cupboard  that  the 
McCumber  tariff  doesn't  penalize.     One  of  the  best  friends 
of  American  labor  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  recently  said  of  it: 
"If  the  workers  and  farmers  only  knew  the  heavy  bui* 
den   that   the  proposed   tariff  will  place   upon  them,  there 
would  be  a  political  révolution  at  the  next  élection." 

What  Ib  the  Tariff? 

A  lot  of  people  probably  would  not  recognize  a  tariff  from 
a  cueumber.  What  and  why  is  the  tariff?  And  how  is  it 
made? 

The  Word  tariff  cornes  from  the  Arabie  tarif.  The  name 
oame  from  a  section  of  the  Arabie  coast  where  pirates  were 
wont  to  hold  up  passing  vessels  and  exact  a  tribute.  Although 
time  and  place  hâve  changed,  the  word  still  retains  muoh  of 
its  original  meaning.  The  tariff  of  today  has  become  a  devioe 
whereby  industrial  pirates  can  hold  up  the  people  and  pick 
their  pockets  with  more  delicacy  but  no  less  knavery  tha'n 
of  old. 

In  économie  language,  a  tariff  is  a  duty  or  tax  plaeed  upon 
imports — goods  shipped  into  a  country  from  a  foreign  country 
— for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue,  or  protecting  home  in- 
dustries, or  both.  The  Republioan  party  advocates  a  **pro- 
tective''  tariff.  The  slogan  of  the  Démocratie  party  has  been 
**a  tariff  for  revenue  only.''  As  a  matter  of  faict,  thèse  shib- 
boleths  mean  little  or  nothing.  Démocrate  controlled  by  big 
business  vote  for  heavy  tariffs  that  will  put  millions  into  the 
poekets  of  f avored  manufacturera,  while  independent  Republi- 
cans  lifce  Borah,  Norris  and  La  Follette  refuse  to  endorse  such 
"protection." 

Who  Makes  the  Tariff 

The  tariff,  like  any  other  national  law,  is  made  by  Con- 
gress. The  Constitution  provides  that  ail  tax  and  revenue 
bills  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Représentatives.  The 
tariff  i»  therefore  drafted  by  the  House  Conunittee  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  handled  in  the  Senate  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee.  Usually  a  tariff  is  called  after  the  names  of  the  chair- 
men  of  thèse  two  committees.  Thus  we  hâve  the  Payne-Al- 
drich  Tariff,  the  McKinley,  Dingley  and  Underwood  Tariffs, 
and  the  présent  McCumber-Fordney  monstrosity. 

Like  any  other  statute,  the  tariff  becomes  a  law  by  a  bare 


majority  vote.  It  must  be  approved  by  the  Président,  but  can 
be  passed  over  his  veto  by  two-thirds  of  both  houses.  The 
tariff  has  therefore  become  a  party  measure  pure  and  simple. 
No  sane  man  claims  that  any  tariff  éver  enacted  by  Congress 
has  been  drafted  scientifically  or  with  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  the  whole  country.  It  is  a  product  of  steam-roller  politics, 
log  rolling,  lobbying,  and  ail  too  often  downright  corruption. 
Whether  the  people  will  pay  two  cents  more  or  two  cents  less 
per  pound  for  their  coffee  is  determined  by  how  many  votes 
the  big  coffee  producers  can  muster  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
And  often  this  in  tum  is  determined  by  the  size  of  their  con- 
tributions to  the  respective  campaign  funds.  How  much  of  a 
chance  the  people  hâve  to  get  a  square  deal  out  of  the  new 
tariff  is  indicated  by  the  f act  that  eleven  members  of  the  House 
Committee  which  drafted  it  are  millionaires  or  near-million- 
aires,  and  connected  financially  with  some  of  the  very  indus- 
tries which  will  profit  by  it. 

How  It  Works 

The  tariff  works  very  much  like  painless  dentistry.  The 
victim  does  not  know  what  is  happening  to  him  until  it  is  ail 
over  but  paying  the  bill.  It  enables  the  government  to  do 
indirectly  what  the  citizens  would  not  tolerate  by  direct  ac- 
tion. If  the  government  tax  collector  were  to  confiscate  $160 
in  direct  taxation  from  every  family  in  the  nation,  no  political 
morgue  in  the  country  would  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  decapitated  politicians  at  the  next  élection. 

This  painless  extraction  of  money  from  the  people  works 
quite  simply.  For  instance,  the  présent  tariff  bill  puts  a  tax 
of  three  and  one-half  cents  on  beef  and  veal  and  five  cents  on 
lamb  imported  from  other  countries.  This  effectively  keeps 
out  Australian  and  Canadian  méat  so  that  the  packing  trust 
need  no  longer  fear  such  compétition.  It  can  therefore  in- 
crease  its  priées  to  the  public  up  to  the  point  where  they  are 
so  high  that  foreign  méat  shippers  can  afford  to  transport 
their  products  across  the  océan,  pay  the  duty  demanded,  and 
yet  sell  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  the  American  packing  trust. 
The  government  coUects  a  few  million  dollars  in  tariff  dutjf; 
the  pa'ckers  collect  hundreds  of  millions  from  the  public. 

Help  the  Poor  Manufacturera 
This  is  not  the  worst.  Dozens  of  articles  of  common  house- 
hold  use,  including  both  food  and  clothing,  are  protected  by 
the  tariff  to  the  point  where  American  i&anufacturers  charge 
their  own  countrymen  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  above  the 
price  they  ask  for  thèse  same  articles  in  foreign  countries,  after 
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they  hâve  paid  cost  of  transpoftation  and  import  duties 
abroad.  For  instance,  hère  is  a  safety  razor  which  costs  but 
thirty-seven  cents  to  manufacture.  If  foreign  razors  can  be 
kept  out  by  an  exorbitant  tariff,  the  American  manufacturer 
can  sell  his  razor  for  as  high  as  $5.00  in  this  country,  while 
shipping  the  same  article  abroad  to  sell  in  London  at  eight 
shillings  ($1.80)  in  compétition  with  English  razors.  Simi- 
larly,  Waltham  watches  used  to  be  sold  abroad  at  less  than 
half  the  American  price,  steel  at  f rom  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
lower  than  in  Pittsburgh,  and  wood  screws,  tools  and  machin- 
ery  for  f  rom  twenty  to  fif  ty  per  cent  below  the  priées  éharged 
the  home  consumers  by  the  American  manufacturer.  The 
Aluminum  Trust,  in  which  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon 
is  greatly  interested,  is  enabled  by  the  tariff  to  sell  aluminum 
at  home  for  twenty-four  cents  per  pound  as  against  fifteen 
cents  in  England,  where  it  costs  even  more  to  produce.  This 
doubtless  explains  the  $70,000,000  accumulated  by  this  powerf  ul 
trust  within  the  past  f ew  years.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the 
high-grade  maniifactured  articles  sold  in  this  country  açe  pro- 
dueed  at  home  and  only  three  per  cent  imported.  The  tariff 
compels  the  consumer  to  pay  a  tnbute  of  $97  to  domestic 
producers  for  every  $3  that  the  government  collects  on  thèse 
imports. 

Each  of  thèse  exactions  are  small  in  themselves,  but  when 
pyramided  upon  almost  every  article  of  household  use,  they 
constitute  an  enormous  tax  upon  the  consumers  of  America — 
a  tax  which  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the  big  corporations,  in 
retum  for  which  privilège  they  pay  a'  mère  fraction  of  the 
booty  to  the  government  treasury  and  another  fraction  to  the 
campaign  chests  of  favorable  politioal  parties  and  candidates. 

The  insidious  thing  about  the  tariff  is  that  the  consumer 
does  not  know  and  cannot  know  how  ba'dly  he  is  being  fleeced. 
If  the  tariff  on  sugar  adds  two  cents  a  pound  to  the  price  of 
ail  imported  sugar,  American  sugar  manufaoturers  will  in- 
crease  their  price  up  to  the  point  where  it  equals  the  foreign 
price  plus  the  tariff.  In  other  words,  the  tariff  increases  the 
price  not  only  of  the  foreign  product,  but  of  the  home-made 
product  as  well.  The  consumer,  who  always  pays  the  ultimate 
bill,  blâmes  the  local  grocer  for  the  high  cost  of  sugar,  just 
as  the  man  who  buys  white  collars  condemns  the  retail  mer- 
chant  because  they  hâve  more  than  doubled  in  price  since  the 
war.  He  does  not  know  that  oollars  are  now  sold  in  London 
for  about  half  the  American  price,  or  that  Australians  were 
paying  six  cents  a  pound  for  sugar  whèn  he  was  being  charged 
as  high  as  tkirty  cents.  He  continues  to  pay  high  priées,  con- 
demns the  local  merchant  who  collecta  the  tribute  for  the 
manufacturer  or  importer,  and  oares  nothing  about  politics  or 
the  tariff.    Meanwhile,  he  continues  to  be  robbed. 

Justification  for  the  Tariff 
There  are  only  two  possible  justifications  for  the  tariff  Sys- 
tem: first,  the  necessity  for  raising  government  revenue;  and 
secondly,  the  protection  of  infant  American  industries  from 
the  compétition  of  well-established  foreign  enterprises  of  the 
same  kind,  especially  when  the  latter  employ  cheap  labor.    The 
argument  that   "the  tariff  protects   the  Américain  working 
I       man''  is  about  the  most  insincere  excuse  invented  since  the 
I       death  of  Ananias.    And  yet  literally  millions  of  American 
I       workers  hâve  been  stampeded  into  voting  for  politicians  fa- 
I       voring  a  high  tariff  because  of  this  specious  plea. 

Granted  that  the  government  needs  revenue,  it  does  not  fol- 
low  that  the  tariff  is  the  wisest  way  to  raise  it,  especially  since 
for  every  dollar  that  the  government  collects,  privileged  manu- 
facturers  exact  about  $30  additional  from  the  public.  The 
government  need  for  revenues  ca;n  be  amply  met  by  adéquate 
progressive  inheritance  taxes,  heavier  taxes  on  colossal  in- 
comes  and  profits,  larger  excises  on  luxuries  and  extrava- 
gances, and  similar  revenue  measures  which  do  not  exploit  the 
small  consumer  and  the  producing  classes,  but  place  the  bur- 
den  on  ability  to  pay. 


The  other  argument  in  support  of  the  tariff — the  need  for 
protecting  infant  industries — is  valid  only  under  certain  re- 
stricted  conditions.  As  a  sound  principle  of  political  science, 
protection  of  infant  industries  is  justifiable  only  when  a  na- 
tion is  changing  over  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industriai 
civilization,  or  when  some  valuable  new  industry  is  struggling 
to  get  a  foothold  in  home  markets.  In  thèse  cases  temporary 
protection  is  socially  justifiable,  even  though  it  takes  from  the 
many  to  give  to  the  f  ew.  But  industries  nursed  on  the  tariff 
pap  hâve  a  habit  of  claiming  the  privil^e  of  infancy  long 
after  their  whiskers  hâve  whitened  to  a  ripe  old  âge.  The 
makers  of  the  présent  tariff  would  make  us  believe  that  the 
steel  trust,  the  aluminum  trust,  the  wool  trust,  the  chemical 
trust  and  ail  the  other  great  industriai  monopolies  are  still 
infant  industries!  As  a  fair  principle  of  legitimate  protec- 
tion, if  an  industry,  after  several  years  of  tariff  nursing  with 
conséquent  expense  to  the  public,  is  not  operated  with  enough 
efficiency  to  hold  its  own  against  foreign  competitors,  then 
the  consuming  public  is  entitled  to  hâve  advantage  of  the 
lower  price  offered  by  the  more  ef&cient  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  daim  that  no  tariff  would  encourage  the  practice  of 
"dumping"  foreign  goods  in  order  to  crush  American  indus- 
try is  not  worthy  of  considération.  No  foreign  industry  could 
afford  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale  over  a  long  period  in  a  coun- 
try as  great  as  the  United  States. 

Fooliiig  the  Farmer 
This  argument  of  "protecting  infant  industries"  is  especial- 
ly dishonest  when  applied  to  the  farmer.  He  is  told  that  a 
high  tariff  on  grain  products  will  bring  him  an  increased  in- 
come,  when  the  fact  is  that  we  export  far  more  grain  and 
food  than  we  import,  and  that  for  every  dollar  the  farmer 
gets  through  such  protection,  he  pays  out  five  dollars  to  manu- 
facturers  of  farm  implement»,  paint,  cément,  clothing  and 
other  articles  which  carry  a  fat  tariff  profit.  In  brief ,  the  pro- 
tection argument  is  simply  a  bribe  to  secure  the  farmer 's 
consent  to  a  tariff  enriching  the  big  manufacturing  monopo- 
lies. And  the  shame  Of  it  is  that  millions  of  American  f  arm- 
ers  hâve  been  gullible  enough  to  swallow  the  hait. 

A  Breeder  of  Wars 
Just  a  little  common  sensé,  honesty,  and  good  will  ought  to 
suf&ce  to  settle  the  tariff  problem  for  ail  time.  A  non-partisan 
commission  of  experts  could  easily  asoertain  the  différence  in 
manufacturing  costs  between  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
grant  the  spécial  privilège  of  a  tariff  at  publie  expense  only 
to  those  industries  which  America  must  cultivate  for  its  own 
self -préservation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thèse  industries  are 
f  ew  and  far  between.  If  it  were  not  for  war,  they  would  be 
almost  non-existent.  Tet  a  high  tariff  inevitably  leads  to  éco- 
nomie confiicts  with  other  nations,  and  économie  conflicts  lead 
to  war.    Thus  the  vicions  cirde  is  complète. 

Each  Man  to  His  Trade 

Industries  should  bé  conducted  by  the  nation  that  can  turn 
out  such  products  with  the  maximum  cheapness  and  efficiency. 
If  Russia  can  produce  fiax  for  one-third  the  cost  of  American 
grown  fiax,  let  her  do  so  and  the  whole  world  wUl  profit.  If 
Manchester  can  produce  better  and  cheaper  cotton  goods  than 
French  or  American  mills  can  supply,  then  let  us  profit  from 
her  expérience  and  efficiency  to  the  limit  of  her  ability  to  satis- 
fy  our  needs.  If  America  can  make  better  shoes,  watches, 
small  machinery  and  woolen  goods  than  can  any  other  foreign 
country,  why  should  not  our  workmen  specialize  on  the  prod- 
ucts that  natural  resources,  training  and  acquired  skill  enable 
them  to  produce  better  than  can  the  other  nations  oi  mankindf 

Surely  the  lessons  of  the  last  f  ew  years  hâve  taught  uô  that 
the  whole  world  is  an  économie  unit.  National  isolation  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  tariff  is  a  step  backward  toward  the 
day  of  stage  coaches,  sailing  vessels,  and  slow  communication. 
Its  cry  of  "protect  home  industries  and  outlaw  the  foreigner" 
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has  no  place  in  a  world  bound  together  by  the  myriad  ties  of 
modem  communication  and  transportation. 

"Protecting  American  Wages" 
Like  the  farmers,  the  workers  hâve  been  guUed  into  sup- 
porting  the  tariff  by  the  specious  plea  that  it  *  '  protects  Amer- 
ican wages.  '  '  The  monumental  nerve  of  thèse  tariff  profiteers 
knows  no  bounds.  During  one  national  political  campaign 
they  actually  had  the  audacity  to  tell  the  American  worker 
that  a  high  tariff  would  mean  a  fuU  dinner-pail,  and  thus 
bribed  him  into  supporting  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  tariff 
steals  in  our  history,  which  made  more  millionaires  than  any 
other  pièce  of  législation  for  a  génération. 

There  are  four  valid  reasons  why  a  high  tariff  never  has 
and  never  will  beneût  the  American  worker.  In  the  first  place, 
even  if  a  high  tariff  would  enable  American  manufacturers  to 
pay  labor  higher  wages,  it  would  also  add  tremendously  to  the 
cost  of  the  articles  the  worker  has  to  buy.  Like  the  f  armer, 
for  every  dollar  that  the  tariff  brought  him,  it  would  take  $5 
ont  of  his  pocket.  According  to  H.  E.  Miles  of  the  Fair  Tariff 
Lçague,  himself  a  large  manufacturer:  "The  tariff  dépréci- 
âtes every.  wage  eamer's  dollar  by  flfteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
by  converting  honest  protection  Into  the  employers'  graft" 

In  the  second  place,  the  tariff  does  not  **protect  labor,'' 
because  labor  constitutes  only  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
imported  goods.  Chairman  Fordney  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  who  ought  to  know  better,  is  declaring  that 
labor  is  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production.  This  state- 
ment  is  not,  and  never  has  beeh  true  since  the  days  of  steam, 
automatic  machinery,  and  large  scale  production.  In  fact,  a 
study  of  the  twenty-siz  neoessities  of  life  manufactured  by 
the  great  tariff-protected  industries  shows  that  the  labor  cost 
in  the  manufacture  of  none  of  them  exceeds  thirty  per  cent, 
and  for  many  it  is  as  low  as  three  per  cent.  Thus,  for  every 
dollar  that  the  tariff  '* protects  wages,"  it  adds  from  $3  to 
$33  to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  Note  that  the  tariff 
was  not  designed  and  is  not  urged  to  protect  raw  materials  or 
profits.  Its  sole  justification  is  that  it  enables  the  American 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  cheap  foreign  labor  by  paying 
his  workers  a  décent  wage. 

In  the  third  place,  a  study  of  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to 
wages  for  twenty-five  years,  recently  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Fair  Tariff  League,  reveals  that  those  industries  receiv- 
ing  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  are  paying  their  em- 
ployés the  most  niggardly  wages.  For  instance,  while  cotton, 
silks  and  woolens  hâve  been  protected  from  fifty-five  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent,  employers  in  thèse  industries 
bave  paid  their  workers  from  $7  to  $15  per  week  for*  long 
hours  of  labor.  Furthermore,  eighfy  and  five-tenths  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  woolen  and  ninety-two  and  eight-tenths  per 
cent  of  those  in  silk  manufacture  are  foreign  born,  and  are 
exploited  accordingly.  Protection  of  American  wages,  there- 
fore,  becomes  a  ghastly  joke  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
wage  earner,  who  not  only  fails  to  reoeive  an  additional  wage 
by  the  tariff,  but  actually  receives  a  lesser  real  wage  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  the  manufactured  foods  and  dothing 
he  buys.  As  Mr.  Miles  of  the  Fair  Tariff  League  told  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee: 
"//  we  wànt  now  io  help  lahor,  let  U8  deflate  the  tariff  and 
thereby  increase  its  purchasing  power  16%  or  iO%, 
In  the  f  ourth  place,  American  labor  is  not  the  most  expen- 
sive on  earth.  On  the  contrary,  its  efficiency,  skill  and  morale 
make  it  in  many  industries  the  cheapest.  The  inventive 
genius  of  our  people,  the  huge  économies  of  large  scale  produc- 
tion, and  the  efficiency  of  American  management  enable  Amer- 
ican labor  to  produce  thousands  of  articles  which  are  exported 
to  foreign,  conntries  and  sold  for  less  than  they  can  be  manu- 
factured for  in  those  countries.  Our  annual  trade  balance  is 
ample  proof  of  this.  We  exported  last  year  $1,200,000,000 
worth  more  of  goods  than  we  imported, — ^the  product  of  Amer- 


ican labor  which  could  be  sold  abroad,  with  trans- Atlantic 
freight  and  foreign  import  duties  added,  cheaper  than  snch 
goods  could  be  produced  by  foreign  labor.  In  fact,  in  one 
year  since  the  war  $80,000,000  worth  of  orders  for  English 
cotton  goods  contracts  were  taken  to  an  arbitration  court  in 
New  York  City  because  the  English  workers  had  lost  so  much 
of  their  morale  and  skill  during  the  .war  and  the  industrial 
stagnation  which  foUowed  that  they  could  not  compete  with 
American  labor. 

A  single  instance  will  show  the  f allacy  of  this  '  '  high  cost  of 
American  wages"  argument.  With  modem  machinery,  one 
woman  in  an  American  f  actory  can  make  1,800  pairs  of  socks 
per  day.  Her  wage  in  dollars  may  amount  to  more  than  that 
paid  to  European  workers,  but  the  wage  cost  per  dozen  pairs 
of  socks  is  tremendously  less.  Thus  one-fourth  of  ail  the 
hosiery  and  knit  goods  made  in  this  country  are  exported  the 
world  over.  They  will  be  found  in  the  shop  Windows  of  Chem- 
nitz,  the  very  center  of  the  German  hosiery  industry,  or  in  the 
stores4of  Paris,  where  they  are  sold  cheaper  than  hose  pro- 
duced in  those  countries. 

The  Jap  and  German  Bngaboo 

The  high  tariff  advocates  are  still  trying  to  scare  the  Amer- 
ican worker  with  the  bugaboo  of  "cheap  Japanese  and  Ger- 
man wages.''  This  is  how  it  works  ont:  even  granting  that 
wages  in  Japan  are  only  one-sixth  of  ours,  the  relative  in- 
efficiency  of  such  workers,  according  to  compétent  investiga- 
tors,  brings  their  wage  up  to  two-thirds  of  ours,  and  even  this 
differential  is  lost  .because  the  Japanese  manufacturer  has  to 
employ  100  men  to  do  the  work  of  25  Americans.  Yet  our 
silk  manufacturers  are  asking  Congress  for  a  duty  of  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  per  cent,  although  not  a  yard  of  ordinary  com- 
péting  silk  is  today  imported  from  either  Japan  or  China  with 
the  exception  of  two  poor  grades,  habatai  and  Shantung,  so 
cheap  and  flimsy  that  our  manufacturers  do  not  care  to  make 
them. 

If  the  big  manufacturers  behind  the  tariff  are  sincère  in 
their  eagerness  to  "protect  American  wages,'*  then  let  them 
raise  the  wages  of  their  own  employés,  and  let  them  encourage 
and  promote  labor  organization.  For  the  workers  of  the  worjd 
are  rapidly  enforcing  standards  of  labor  and  wages  that  will 
protect  the  workers  of  ail  countries  without  the  subterfuge  of 
a  tariff. 

What  the*  New  Tariff  Does  to  Ton 
Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
proposed  McCumber-Fordney  Tariff  Bill,  déclares  that  it  will 
inflict  a  burden  of  $4,741,000,000  a  year  on  the  pocketbooks 
of  the  American  people.  This  is  the  bounty  given  to  manu- 
facturers and  retail  dealers.  What  the  govemment  will  col- 
lect  in  revenue  is  still  prob.lematical.  It  is  the  highest  tariff 
in  our  national  history,  worse  than  the  infamous  Payne-Al- 
drich  tariff  which  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  party 
in  1912.  Its  rates  are  so  high  that  they  will  act  as  an  embargo 
upon  many  injports.  Obviously,  if  goods  do  not  come  in,  the 
government  can  secure  no  revenue.  Just  as  exorbitant  rail- 
road  rates  bring  lower  income  because  they  prevent  traffic,  so 
the  heavy  duties  of  the  McCumber  tariff  will  doubtless  mean 
a  smaller  revenue  for  the  govemment.  The  Underwood  tariff 
of  1919  brought  the  government  but  $73,200,000  and  in  1920 
$95,000,000.  This  is  the  small  and  nncertoin  bribe  that  the 
govemment  receives  for  permitting  powerfnl  mannfactnrers 
and  monopolists  to  plnnder  the  people  to  the  tnne  of  nearly 
$5,000,000,000. 

"American  Vaination" 

One  of  the  most  iniquitous  provisions  of  the  proposed  tariff 

is  the  so-called  "American  valuation"  plan.    It  is  a  depart- 

nre  from  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  for  the  past 

130  years.    It  violâtes  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  party  it- 

(Continued  on  page  639) 
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THE  GOAL  OF  COOPERATION 


By  MARGARET  LI£WELYN  DAVIES 

Président  Fifty-fourth  BritUh  Coopérative  Congress 
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The  outstanding  even$  of  the  past  month  in  the  world  of  labor  was  ài%  fifty-fourth  annual  Congreu  of  ^le  British 
Coopérative  Societies  at  Brighion,  England,  whidi  brought  togeiher  trade  unionUts,  Labor  Party  leaders,  and  coopéra' 
tors,  as  well  as  fraternal  delegaies  from  the  diief  countries  of  Europe,  What  coopération  is,  uhat  it  is  striving  to  do 
and  the  économie  and  spiritual  brotherhood  t&UHxrd  which  it  is  lifting  humanity  hitve  never  been  better  stated  thon  in 
the  address  of  Miss  Davies,  Président  of  the  Congress  and  founder  of  the  British  Women*s  Coopérative  Guild, 


WE  ARE  confronted  at  the  présent  time  by  a  situation, 
national  and  international,  whioh  has  placed  a  strain 
on  coopération  that  it  has  never  before  been  called 
upon  to  bear.  The  world-wide  chaos  in  finance  and  the  collapse 
of  international  trade  hâve  cnlminated  in  a  period  of  nn- 
employment  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  The  coopérative 
System  of  production  for  use  carries  with  it  the  promise  of  a 
world  without  unemployment.  Although  coopérative  industry 
working  in  a  compétitive  world  cannot  escape  this  dark  de- 
stroying  shadow,  yet  cooperators  are  better  fitted  than  most 
others  to  meet  lif e  and  surmount  difficulties  in  such  a  crisis. 

During  récent  years  the  capitalist  System  has  been  on  its 
trial  as  never  before.  The  sacrifice  of  the  consumer  to  the 
blind,  self-regarding  interests  of  profit-making  business  has 
been  conspicuous.  Capitalist  machinery  has  been  unable  to 
restart  international  trade,  while  capitalist  employers  hâve 
taken  advantage  of  the  temporarily  crippled  position  of  the 
workers  to  claim  and  gain  autocratie  power. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  bungling  system,  the  light  of  co- 
opération shines  the  more  brightly  with  its  single  eye  to  the 
public  good,  its  growing  international  possibilities,  and  its 
démocratie  prinCiples.  Hope,  expectations,  and  demands  are 
more  and  more  concentrated  on  coopération.  It  remains  for 
us  now  to  show  our  capacity  to  carry  on  trade  and  industry 
without  profit-making,  and  to  prove  that  the  démocratie 
spirit  of  cooperators  is  strong  enough  a!nd  fine  enough  to  adapt 
our  methods  and  machinery  to  the  ever-growing  needs  of  the 
public. 

The  Cooperatiye  Bevolution 

Thèse  two  ideas,  the  abolition  of  profit-making  and  demo> 
eratic  control,  mark  out  coopération  as  nothing  less  than  a 
révolution,  so  fundamental,  vital,  and  transforming  is  the 
change  it  is  effecting  in  the  économie  structure  of  sociéty. 
This  revolutionary  character  of  coopération  has  not  been 
grasped  by  the  gênerai  public.  The  personal  gain  cooperators 
expérience  by  the  automàtic  process  of  saving-by-spending 
(the  coopérative  housewife's  method  of  raising  her  husband's 
wages)  has  loomed  so  large  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
seeing  the  wider  outcome  of  their  action,  just  as  trade  unionists 
havè  been  partially  blinded  by  the  value  of  higher  wages  to 
the  larger  possibilities  of  trade  unionism. 

Coopération  is  surely  subversive  enough  for  the  violent 
revolutionary,  orderly  enough  for  the  pacifist  reformer.  It 
holds^the  glamour  of  future  possibilities  for  the  idealist,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  most  practical  materialist  could  not 
reasonably  be  dissatisfied  when  he  notes  what  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

What  Coopération  Is 
Coopération  is  far  more  than  a  reformist  movement.  We 
are  working  for  no  patchwork  modifications,  for  no  recon- 
ciliation of  capital  and  labor,  for  no  infusion  of  a  better  spirit 
into  old  industrial  forms.  We  are  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  new  industrial  civilization.  The  rallying  cry  for  the  whole 
labor  world  is  the  replacement  of  capitalism  by  an  industrial 
democracy  producing  for  use.  It  is  such  a  non-capitalist 
Society  that  cooperators  are  actually  creating.     Our  program 


transfers  the  power  of  capitalism  into  the  hands  of  the  people 
organized  democratically  as  consumers;  makes  capital  the 
servant  of  labor;  allows  for  a  partnership  with  the  workers; 
abolishes  profit;  socializes  rent;  and  will  ultimately  get  rid 
of  the  présent  wa;ges  System.  It  opens  the  great  portai  of 
international  trade  in  such  a  way  that  ail  nations  may  pass 
through  it  fraternally  together.  It  gives  real  power  to  our 
political  democracy  by  the  création  of  an  économie  democracy. 

International  Coopération 

National  industry  is  dépendent  on  international  trade.  If 
we  désire  to  socialize  the  national  économie  System,  either 
through  coopération  or  any  other  form  of  bationalization,  we 
must  not  only  get  rid  of  profit-making  and  autocracy  in 
f actories  and  workshops,  in  coal  mines,  and  on  railways,  but 
we  must  carry  on  international  trade  without  profit-making 
and  on  démocratie  lines.  Otherwise,  as  we  hâve  seen  happen 
in  Russia,  any  oountry  socializing  its  industries  might  hâve  its 
supplies  eut  off  by  the  action  of  capitalistio  countries.  This 
interdependence  of  industry  and  trade  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  marvelous  scientific  inventions  of  the  last  100  years. 
The  world  has,  in  fact^  become  one  large  market,  and  any 
breakdown  in  international  exchange  closes  national  factories 
and  brings  starvation*  to  the  workers.  The  présent  unem- 
ployment in  Britain  and  America  arises  from  the  fact  that 
our  customers  in  impoverished  lands  are  no  longer  buying. 

The  magnificent  growth  of  coopération  in  countries  through- 
out  the  world  provides  the  machinery  which  makes  inter- 
national coopérative  trade  a  practical  proposition.  Through 
the  coopérative  movement  of  différent  countries  we  shall 
gradually  be  able  to  build  up  an  International  Coopérative 
Wholesale  Society  where  the  surpluses  of  international  trade 
will  be  pooled  and  divided  among  the  nations,  and  where 
the  government  will  be  democratically  in  the  hands  of  rep- 
résentatives of  the  national  movements.  International  com- 
merce will  thus  become  not  a  fight  between  nations  to  over- 
reach  each  other,  but  a  harmony  in  which  national  gif  ts  will  be 
used  in  the  interests  of  ail.  It  was  said  befdte  the  war  that 
coopération  knew  no  frontiers.  Let  us  détermine  that  the 
world  shall  never  again  see  cooperators  divided  against  each 
other. 

Toward  Freedom  and  Peace 

The  great  démocratie  foundation  on  which  coopération  is 
built  allows  the  people  to  décide  the  spirit  Which  should 
dominate  life  and  the  form  in  wbich  it  should  be  expressed. 
And  cooperators,  as  the  people  organized  as  consumers  through' 
out  the  world,  proclaim  their  belief  in  f  ellowship,  with  its  gif  ta 
of  peace  and  goodwill.  But  the  fellowship  of  aU  most  be 
combined  with  the  freedom  of  each-— a  freedom  which  con- 
tains  the  no  less  Godlike  possibilities  of  créative  force  and  in- 
itiative. The  power  of  coopération  rests  on  the  simple  every- 
day  acts  of  individuals,  and  our  common  Worldwide  work  is 
illumined  by  the  vision  of  the  new  life  of  the  future,  when 
those  odious  words  '*rich"  and  ''poor",  as  William  Morris 
said,  will  no  longer  exist  in  our  language,  but  when  free  men 
and  women,  living  under  just  économie  conditions,  will  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  \)rotherhood  and  peace. 
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WHEN  LABOR  WAKES 

The  alarm  has  sounded  and  the  sleeping  giant  has  heard. 

In  every  country  in  the  world  LABOR  U  the  real  head  of  the  house^  the  producer 
upon  whom  the  wealth^  the  prosperity  and  the  well-being  of  the  nation  dépend. 

Soothed  hy  the  soft  speeches  of  politiciansj  the  workers  hape  slumbered  while  spécial 
privilège  has  uswrped  the  govemment. 

But  the  last  few  tums  of  the  clock  hâve  aroused  LABOR  front  his  lethargy.  In  the 
face  of  grave  publie  issues  and  critical  industri€d  problems,  many  of  those  to  whom  we  hâve 
entrusted  the  administration  of  govemment  hâve  proved  themselves  incompétent  and  un» 
worthy  public  servants.  Instea4  of  bravely  grappUng  with  the  coal  question,  the  unem- 
ployment  problem,  crédits  for  f armer  s,  soldiers^  compensation^  and  the  vital  issue  of  a 
living  wage  for  rail  tvorkers,  Congress  flirts  with  procrastination  or  shamelessly  follows 
such  brazen  courtesans  as  theship  subsidy  and  the  high  tariff  steal. 

The  workers  hâve  heard  the  alarm  and  are  rapidly  waking.  They  are  girding  them- 
selves  tcith  poUtical  potœr.  They  are  heeding  the  summons  to  register  and  vote  in  order  to 
rescue  democracy  front  the  hands  of  the  interests  who  would  despoil  it. 

Are  you  asleep  or  awake?    Register  and  vote! 
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Dominion  Brotherhood  Bepresentatives 
Socora  Tax  Beformg 
Labor's  greatest  législative  vietory  of  the 
month  has  been  registered  through  the 
efforts  of  the  four  transportation  brother- 
hoods  in  securing  income  tax  law  amend* 
mente  bj  the  Canadian  Parliament  ex- 
empting  the  workers  from  certain  unjost 
tax  bordens  imposed  bj  the  Income  War 
Tax  Act  of  1917. 

This  important  législation,  which  received 
Parliamentar;  assent  on  June  28th,  f  ollowed 
the  joint  memoranda  on  Proposed  Législa- 
tion submitted  to  the  fédéral  govemment  on 
behalf  of  the  transportatlon  brotherhoods  by 
their  Dominion  législative  représentatives, 
Brother  Byron  Baker,  W.  L.  Best  of  the 
Firemen,  L.  L.  Peltier  of  the  Conductors, 
and  T.  J.  Coughlin  of  the  Trainmen.  After 
two  discussions  with  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
thej  secored  the  introduction  and  enact- 
ment  of  the  foMowing  amendments: 

(1)  Exemption  of  $300  instead  of  $200 
for  each  child  under  18  years  of  âge  who  is 
dépendent  upon  the  parents  for  support. 

(2)  Exemption  from  taxation  on  ail 
amounts  incurred  by  workers  for  traveling 
expenses,  including  meals  and  lodging  while 
away  from  home  in  pursuit  of  their  trade. 

(3)  Exemption  of  $2,000  formerly  grant- 
ed  to  married  persons  is  extended  to  every 
other  tax  jjayer  who  has  dépendent  upon 
him  or  her  for  their  support:  (a)  a  parent 
or  grandparent;  (b)  a  daughter  or  sister, 
or  a  son  or  brother  under  twenty-one  years 
of  âge;  or  (c)  such  relatives  of  any  âge 
incapable  of  self -support  by  reason  of  men- 
tal or  physical  infirmity. 

Thèse  amendments  to  the  Dominion  In- 
come Tax  Act  are  effective  for  the  1922 
taxation  period.  It  is  therefore  important 
that  Canadian  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
keep  a  strict  account  of  ail  traveling  ex- 
penses incurred  in  pursuit  of  their  profee- 
aion,  including  ail  amounts  for  meals  and 
lodgings  while  away  from  home,  so  that  an 
aecurate  statement  can  be  made  for  abate- 
ment  secured  for  such  expenses  on  the  in- 
come tax  retums  due  April  30,  1923.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  exemption  doee 
not  apply  to  food  carried  from  home  to 
make  up  meals  while  away  from  home,  but 
only  for  meals  aetually  bought  in  restaurants 
and  hôtels  while  absent  from  home  on 
service. 


Fédéral  Trade  Oommisslon  Attacka  OU 
Monopoly 

The  Fédéral  Trade  Commission,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  courageous  public  bodies 
in  Washington,  has  made  an  investigation 
of  the  monopoly  control  of  the  gasoline 
market  and  reports  to  Congress  that  the 
sèveral  'Standard  Oil  Companies  by  inter- 
locking  stock  ownership  hâve  obtained  **the 
very  monepolistie  control  which   the  Court 


sought  to  terminate.''  ^he  Commission, 
therefore,  reconmiends  to  Congress  the  im- 
médiate enactment  of  législation  prohibiting 
''common  stock  ownership  in  corporations 
which  hâve  been  members  of  a  combination 
âissolved  under  the  Sherman  An ti- Trust 
Law. 

The  Fédéral  Trade  Commission  flnds  that 
the  producers  of  crude  petroleum  and  the 
gasoline  consumers  are  **at  the  mercy  of 
the  Standard"  through  "a  monopolistic 
position  perfected  in  1920  and  1921." 
**  Today  the  entire  country,"  the  report  as- 
sorte, "is  divided  into  eleven  Standard 
gasoline  marketing  terri  tories  in  which  a 
Standard  marketing  coropany  is  the  donii- 
nating  factor,  and  in  which  there  is  no  real 
compétition  between  the  varioua  Standard 
units.  *  * 


Protect  the  Primary 
Président  Harding,  Secretary  of  War 
Weeks,  and  the  most  notable  reactionaries 
in  both  houses  of  Congress  hâve  declared 
against  the  direct  primary.  Senator  New 's 
first  words  after  his  defeat  in  the  Indiana 
primaries  are  said  to  be  "D —  the  pri- 
mary." That  is  the  common  attitude  of 
politicians  who  are  afraid  to  trust  the 
people  in  the  sélection  of  their  candidates, 
but  are  perfectly  willing  to  let  them  vote 
as  much  as  they  please  if  candidates  can 
only  be  hand-picked  by  a  half  dozen 
"statesmen"  sitting  around  a  green  table 
in  a  secret  midnight  conférence.  If  the 
people  cherish  their  liberties,  let  them  fight 
for  the  rétention  of  the  direct  primary. 
Eternal  vigilance  is  stUl  the  priée  of  liberty. 


Save  the  People 's  Money 

The  past  month  has  brought  startling 
facts  to  light,  both  in  Ottawa  and  Wash- 
ington, regarding  the  waste  of  the  people 's 
money  by  imprincipled  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress. 

The  wasteful  disorganization  and  extra- 
vagance at  Ottawa  hâve  called  forth  from 
Mr.  Martell,  the  Libéral  member  from 
Hauts,  the  folio wing  warning: 

"  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  country 
got  a  fair  accounting  and  had  things  run 
in  a  business-like  way.  Today  the  citizens 
of  Canada  are  crying  ont  in  the  words 
of  Bevelation,  *How  long,  O  Lord,  how 
longf  •  •  ♦  But  the  time  is  coming 
when  they  will  no  longer  raise  that  cry, 
but  will  wreak  vengeance  on  those  who  are 
squandering  their  money  without  adéquate 
retums.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  flagrant  pièces  of  légal  robbery  ever 
perpetrated  in  the  Dominion.  It  is  a  most 
serions  matter  that  is  not  to  be  brushed 
aside;  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  people  of  Canada.  I  think  that  if  the 
people  could  only  come  to  the  city  of  Ot- 
tawa and  go  through  the  varions  public  de- 
partments  where  they  would  find  men  falling 


over  one  another  and  three  men  filling  one 
man's  job,  there  would  not  only  be  a  state 
of  Bolshevism,  but  there  would  be  a  ro- 
bellion  that,  I  think,  would  eventually  be 
almost  condoned  by  any  parliament." 

In  Washington  a  few  inveetigators  tiave 
just  brought  to  light  the  disgraceful  practice 
long  known  to  insiders  whereby  Congress- 
men  place  their  friends  and  relatives  upon 
the  govemment  payroll  at  fat  salaries  for 
jobs  that  take  little  or  none  of  their  time. 
For  instance,  Senator  Crow  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  has  only  been  at  his  desk  once  since 
his  élection,  and  that  to  take  his  oath,  not 
only  draws  his  own  salary  but  has  seen  to  it 
that  his  political  friends  were  rewarded  wiih 
positions  paying  $2,000  or  more  per  year, 
for  which  they  do  not  even  hâve  to  go  to 
Washington  to  sign  their  salary  warrants. 
In  ail,  about  150  cases  hâve  been  revealed 
where  Senators  and  Congressmen  are  draw- 
ing  from  $1,200  to  $3,000  a  year  for  their 
wives,  daughters,  sisters  and  sons  who  are 
listed  on  the  Congressional  payroll  at  any- 
thing  from  stenographer  to  statistician. 

One  amiable  Représentative  waited  only 
a  week  after  he  got  married  before  placing 
the  name  of  his  wife  upon  thccongressional 
payroll. 

In  the  face  of  thèse  disclosures  what 
mockerj'  for  Général  Dawes  and  Président 
Harding  to  issue  press  statements  to  the 
public  on  the  huge  savings  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon, 
who  is  too  good  a  banker  to  be  much  of  a 
politician,  shows  on  his  last  balance  that  the 
end  of  the  year  will  find  the  govérnment 
$697,000,000.00  in  debt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  déficit  will  be  nearer  a  billion 
dollars,  despite  the  fact  that  appropriations 
totaling  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  congressional 
year  were  charged  against  the  preceding 
administration  in  an  endeavor  to  show  a 
paper  saving  to  f  ool  the  voters. 

If  Président  Harding  really  wants  to  save 
the  people  's  money,  let  him  dean  house  down 
at  Washington,  get  rid  of  the  political  para- 
sites that  infest  almost  every  department, 
and  compel  the  members  of  Congress  to  stop 
immediately  stealing  the  voters'  money  by 
dishonest  subterfuges. 


Free  Speech  the  Foundation  of  a  Free 
OoTemment 

The  endeavor  of  the  machine  leaders  to 
eut  off  debate  on  the  tariff  and  railroad  it 
through  both  housee  of  Congress  under  a 
"clôture"  preventing  free  debate  on  its 
varions  schedules  was  def  eated  by  the  com- 
bined  efforts  of  the  progressive  BepubUeans 
and  Démocrate.  The  debate  on  the  clôture 
amendment  brought  from  Senator  King  of 
Utah  one  of  the  finest  pleas  for  free  speech 
and  popular  govemment  ever  voiced  upon 
the  fioor  of  Congress.    Senator  King  said  : 
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''The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  the 
history  of  this  Bepublie  when  fearlesB  criti- 
eism  of  polieies  and  measores  will  be  inter- 
dicted  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

'  '  The  beginning  of  liberty  is  f  ound  in  tho 
assertion  of  f  reedom  of  speech  and  the  right 
to  eritieize  rolers  and  public  officiais  and 
govemmental  polieies.  No  despot  or  bu- 
reaucrat  has  favored  unlimited  debate  or 
f ull  opportunity  for  discussion  of  their  con- 
duct  and  their  polieies.  The  fathers  of 
this  Bepublie  knew  how  important  it  was 
that  there  should  be  free  speech  and  f ree 
thought  and  those  personal  guarantees  wklch 
eonstitute  the  erown  and  glory  of  this  Re- 
public. 

"Dark  and 'devions  govemmental  polieies 
are,  by  their  promoters,  hidden,  if  it  is 
humanly  possible,  from  the  public,  and  every 
possible  obstacle  in  tnterposed  to  their  dis- 
cussion. It  is  important  that  every  public 
measure  and  every  policy,  économie,  political 
or  otherwise  which  affects  the  public  weal 
should  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  vital  to  the  welf are  of  this 
Bepublie  that  there  should  be  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  eritieize,  examine,  and  ana- 
lyze  every  matter  affecting  the  interests  of 
tiie  nation. 

"Demooracy  is  a  school,  the  efficacy  and 
Buccess  of  which  dépends  upon  the  degree 
of  participation  therein  by  the  people  of  the 
land. 

'  '  The  history  of  enlightened  nations  shows 
that  the  liberties  of  the  people  hâve  been 
preserved  by  the  vigilance,  the  patriotism, 
the  vitality  of  minorities.  We  assure  our 
Bepublican  friends  that  we  shall  scrutinize 
every  measure  they  submit.  We  shall  ex- 
amine the  polieies  which  they  propose,  not 
in  a  captions  way,  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  '  criticism,  but  with  a  view  to  the 
publie  welf  are  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
liberties  of  the  people  and  the  saf eguarding 
of  their  rights." 


Milltarlsts  Win 


The  big  army  men  in  Washington  hâve 
finally  scored  their  hard  f ought  victory  for 
an  increase  of  18,000  more  soldiers  and 
$50,000,000  more  money  to  add  to  our  mili- 
tary  glory. 

The  militarists  had  the  support  of  Prési- 
dent Harding  and  the  Old  Guard  politiciaus 
from  the  first  to  the  last.  Indeed,  without 
the  tremendous  pressure  of  this  influence 
behind  theni  they  could  never  hâve  won  out. 
Beactionaries  and  représentatives  of  big 
business  generally  worked  and  voted  for  a 
larger  army.  Indeed,  ihe  frank  ienor  of 
their  speeches  was  io  the  effect  that  if  this 
large  army  were  not  needed  for  foreign  wars 
it  might  he  needed  to  Jeeep  down  the  growing 
industrial  and  agrioultural  unrest  at  home. 
This  possîbility  was  bluntly  stated  by  Sena- 
tor  Tom  Watson,  the  outspoken  Georgian, 
in  the  f  ollowing  question  which  noue  of  the 
big  army  advocators  dared  to  answer: 

"What  do  you  want  with  this  large  stand- 
ing armyf  Do  you  fear  Englandf  No  one  will 
say  *yes'.  Do  you  fear  France!  No  oue 
will  answer  *yea.'  Do  you  fear  Japanf 
Shame  upon  the  man  who  says  it!  Whom, 
then,  do  you  fearf  You  are  afraid  of  your 
own  prolétariat.  That  is  what  you  are 
afraid  of .  You  are  afraid  of  the  dissatisfied 
workman,    thrown    out    of    employment    by 


thèse  soulless,  thèse  heartless,  thèse  insati- 
able trusts  and  combinations  of  capital; 
you  are  afraid  of  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  and  ehildren  who  do  not  hâve  enough 
to  eat  in  this  land  of  bounteous  harvests; 
not  enough  to  wear  in  the  very  cotton  fields 
where  their  hands  bring  forth  the  staple 
that  clothes  the  world.  I  wonder  if  they 
think  that  a  hundred  million  people  will 
meekly  starve  while  such  men  as  Mellon, 
and  Hoover,  and  Elbert  Gary,  and  J.  P. 
Morgan,  lord  it  over  the  earthf  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  submit.  Therefore, 
thèse  vast  combinations  of  capital  want  a 
standing  army  in  order  to  beat  down  the 
dissatisfied,  who  hâve  a  right  to  be  discon- 
tented." 


Hâve  We  Kept  Paith? 

The  fact  that  Congress  has  dedared  for 
a  big  army  does  not  set  well  on  the  con- 
sciences of  those  statesmen  who  togk  seri- 
ously  the  récent  Washington  conférence  for 
the  limitation  of  armaments.  Senators 
Borah,  Norris  and  La  Follette  on  the  Be- 
publican side  of  the  House  and  Senators 
Walsh  and  Caraway  on  the  Démocratie, 
were  especially  frank  in  criticizing  the  bad 
faith  exemplified  not  only  by  America,  but 
by  our  European  allies  who  signed  the  Wash- 
ington treaties.  Senator  Borah  summed  up 
the  case  against  the  militarists  and  treaty 
breakers  with  the  f  ollowing  remarks: 

"The  disarmament  parley  was  called  for 
the  purpose'  of  stopping  compétition  in 
naval  armament.  That  was  one  of  the  great 
objecte  to  be  attained,  and  one  of  the  great 
objects  which  was  supposed  to  hâve  been 
attained.  We  are  today  just  as  thoroughly 
engaged  in  naval-armamènt  compétition  as 
we  were  prior  to  the  calling  of  the  disarma- 
ment parley,  with  the  exception  of  one  in- 
strument  of  modem  naval  warfare'* 

Borah  also  had  something  to  say  regarding 
the  appropriation  of  $750,000.00  for  the 
poison  gas  section  of  the  army,  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  Article  Five  of  the  récent 
Washington  Five-Power  Treaty  specifically 
prohibits  the  use  of  poison  gas  in  war. 
Borah  rightly  charged  that  both  the  spirit 
and  purpose  of  the  ^'disarmament''  confér- 
ence were  being  violated  by  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  signlng  the  treaty.  He 
read  the  following  amazing  facts  into  the 
Congressional  Becord. 

'  '  Nations  of  the  world,  no  less  than  seven 
of  them,  hâve  sought  information  from  the 
United  States  on  the  manufacture  of  poison 
gas  since  the  armament  conférence  hère 
draf ted  a  treaty  to  outlaw  chemical  warf are. 
Information  to  this  effect  was  verified  yes- 
terday  at  the  War  Department. 

"  Chemical- warf  are  experts  of  the  British 
Army,  who  hâve  recently  concluded  a  course 
of  study  at  the  American  Army  chemical- 
warfare  headquarters  at  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
Md.,  it  is  leamed,  make  no  secret  of  the  fact 
that  the  British  Government  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  gas  in  warfare,  notwith- 
standing  the  treaty  which  already  has  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate." 


that  even  his  warmest  friends  are  encourag- 
ing  him  to  resign  from  the  Senate  bef ore 
the  new  Senators  just  nominated  get  a 
chance  at  him.  He  was  seated  last  January 
with  a  margin  of  only  two  votes,  af ter  the 
machine  politicians  from  Président  Harding 
down  had  exerted  every  effort  to  keep  him 
in  the  Senate.  La  Follette  and  Norris  hâve 
both  served  notice  that  they  intend  to  open 
the  fight  against  him  as  soon  as  the  new 
Congress  convenes.  Already  the  primary  re- 
sults  indicate  that  Senator  Newbeny  ean 
retire  to  private  life  to  try  and  live  down 
the  indelible  stain  of  political  dishonor  with 
which  he  has  branded  his  state  and  his 
party.  Thirteek  Old  Guard  Bepublicans 
who  supported  Newberry  are  up  for  re-elec- 
tion.  Senators  New  of  Indiana  and  Me- 
Cumber  of  North  Dakota,  two  of  the  New- 
berry Senators,  hâve  already  been  defeat- 
ed.  Brookhart  has  been  nominated  in 
lowa,  pledged  to  oust  Newberry,  and  the 
scalps  of  the  remaining  Senators  who  sup- 
ported him  are  being  sought  by  the  *  *  folks 
back  home." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lorimer  of 
nUnois,  who  likewise  bribed  and  bought  his 
way  into  the  Senate,  was  convieted  by  his 
colleagues  on  his  second  trial.  Mr.  New- 
berry is  worrying  lest  history  should  repeat 
itself. 


Newberry  Imperlled 

Primary  élection  retums  hâve  so  under- 

mined  the  seat  of  Senator  Newberry,  who 

violated  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  spent 

money  wholesale  in  order  to  buy  his  toga, 


UnkindneBS  Between  Repnblicans 
Représentative  Tincher  of  Kansas  is  evi- 
dently  "dbloyal"  to  the  administration. 
He  recently  paid  his  respects  to  Secretary  of 
War  Weeks  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  witn 
the  following  compliment: 
'  ''Some  people  think  it  is  a  sin  to  l^  in 
poHtics  and  hâve  political  sensé  and  judg- 
ment.  If  that  is  a  sin,  Secretary  Weeks  will 
never  be  punished  for  being  guilty  of  it.  " 

The  Open  Shop  and  the  Ooal  Iiockottt 

One  of  the  ablest  défenses  of  trade  union- 
ism  ever  delivered  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
came  from  Représentative  George  Huddles- 
ton  of  Alabama  in  discussing  the  refusai  of 
mine  operators  to  negotiate  a  new  wage 
agreement  with  the  miners,  Congressman 
Huddleston  said: 

The  dark  tragedy  of  the  miners'  strike 
is  now  in  its  second  phase.  The  supply  of 
coal  above  ground  is  greatly  reduced  and  ^n 
some  localities  will  soon  be  exhausted.  The 
operators  are  çrowing  anxLous  for  deveîop- 
ments;  not  that  they  are  yet  suffering  in 
any  way,  but  because  they  are  irritated  by 
the  miners'  show  of  coUrage  and  endurance. 
The  slender  savings  of  the  workers  are  much 
depleted.  Hunger  is  already  knocking  at 
the  door  of  thousands  of  homes.  The  great 
duU,  stupid  public  is  waking  somewhat  from 
its  indifférence  and  begins  to  express  its 
sensé  of  injury  and  grievance. 

The  coal  operators  hâve  been  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  "go  to  the  mat"  with  the 
miners'  organization.  As  a  backwash  from 
the  war  comes  a  résurgence  of  the  old  re 
actionary  and  illiberal  feeling  of  the  em- 
ployer class  toward  those  who  labor  with 
their  hands.  With  it  has  come  an  intense 
class  consciousness  and  the  détermination 
upon  the  part  of  the  employers  to  stand 
together  in  behalf  of  what  the  employer 
calls  his  ''right  to  run  his  own  business  as 
he  chooses." 
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Havlng  made  tremendoiu  sacrifices  to 
strika  down  Prossianism  in  world  poli- 
tics,  onr  soldiers  liave  retnmed  to  flnd 
the  spizit  of  Prussianism  dominating 
Ainexican  indnstry.  Democracy,  Victor- 
ions  oyerseas,  bas  been  defeated  at* 
home. 

The  *  '  open  shop  movement  '  '  is  the  deceit- 
ful  name  given  bj  its  propagandists  to  the 
oonspiraey  to  break  down  and  destroy  ail 
labor  organizations.  It  seeks  to  drive  men 
wfao  work  for  wages  into  submission  to  in- 
dustrial  conditions  which  will  soon  mark  the 
workers  as  belonging  to  a  social  order  which 
shall  hâve  no  rights  which  will  interfère  with 
the  profits  and  development  of  industry. 

Technically  speaking,  the  coal  *'strike" 
is  not  a  strike  at  ail.  The  miners,  through 
their  ehosen  agents,  made  a  working  con- 
tract  with  their  employers.  The  contract 
expired  by  its  term  on  April  1.  For  months 
prier  to  that  time  the  miners  sought  to  gel 
the  operators  to  enter  into  a  new  contract 
but  the  latter  dedined  even  to  discuss  the 
matter.  When  April  1  arrived,  the  miners' 
contract  of  employment  having  terminated, 
they  stopped  work.  The  operators  having 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  it 
about,  the  suspension  of  work  partakes  more 
of  the  nature  of  a  lockout  than  a  strike. 

The  working  contract  which  expired  April 
1  carried  a  provision  under  which  it  was 
agreed  that,  prier  to  that  time,  the  operators 
and  miners  should  meet  and  negotiate  a  new 
contract.  However,  the  operators  refused 
to  perform  this  clause  of  their  agreement. 
From  time  to  time  the  miners  invited  the 
operators  to  meet  with  them.  The  operators 
either  dedined  or  ignored  the  invitation. 
It  bas  been  évident  for  «months  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  keeping  their  agreement. 
Therefore,  in  placing  the  blâme  for  the 
strike,  it  is  dear  that  the  operators  are 
guilty.    •    •    • 

The  chief  thing  that  the  miners  want  is 
work,  steady  work,  not  a  mère  desultory 
employment.  They  want  work  every  day 
instead  of  an  average  of  about  125  days 
per  year  as  at  présent.  But  the  operators 
are  not  interested  in  détails  of  wages  and 
working  conditions.  They  want  to  destroy 
the  union.  The  coal  strike  il  the  first 
great  battle  of  tlie  "open  shop"  campaign. 
If  tha  employers  win  "with  it  today,  the 
battle  'Will  move  to  the  railroad  yards  to- 
morrow  and  thence  to  the  mllls  and  shops, 
and  so  on  and  on  as  the  ''open  shoppers" 
may  meet  with  success,  until  every  labor 
union  in  America  is  crushed  and  destroyed. 
Of  course  the  référence  to  strike  is  pure 
"bunk."  Miners  never  want  to  strike.  A 
strike  always  costs  them  more  in  sufferings 
and  deprivation  than  it  can  possibly  cost  the 
operator.  At  its  best  it  costs  the  miner  his 
time,  a  segment  of  his  limited  period  of 
AArnîwg  usefulness,  a  part  of  his  lif e  lest 
beyond  recàll.  ^t  its  worst  the  strike  costs 
him  f ood  and  shelter  for  his  f amily,  perhaps 
even  the  very  lives  of  himself ,  his  wife,  and 
his  little  ones.  Miners  never  want  a  strike 
for  its  own  sake.  It  is  entered  upon  even  as 
would  be  a  dangerous  surgical  opération. 
A  strike  is  war  and  may  be  justified  only 
upon  the  same  ground  as  other  wars,  that 
it  is  necessary  in  défense  of  liberty.  Miners 
strike  merely  to  show  that  there  is  a  limit 
to  what  they  will  endure. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Investi- 
gates  Express  Bâtes 
At  a  gênerai  session  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  July  6th  an  order 
was  issued  for  the  investigation  by  the  Com- 
mission of  the  rates  and  charges  of  the 
various  express  companies  doing  an  inter- 
state  business.  The  order  f  urther  demanded 
that  thèse  express  companies  appear  before 
the  Commission  and  fumish  complète  in- 
formation regarding  such  rates. 


House  Adjonms.  Senate  Stews  Over  Tariff 
The  Administration 's  political  control 
over  the  House  is  so  complète  that  very  little 
discussion  on  législative  action  can  be  taken 
there  except  as  commanded  by  the  party 
bosses.  For  this  reason  the  House  has  fin- 
ished  its  business  with  surprising  alacrity 
and  has  now  adjoumed  imtil  August  15  in 
order  to  permit  the  Senate  to  catch  up  with 
it. 

Unf ortunately  for  the  administration,  but 
most  fortimately  for  the  people,  there  are 
enough  able,  independent  men  in  the  Senate 
to  refuse*  to  swallow  whole  the  Ship  Sub- 
sidy  and  Tariff  program  of  Président  Hard- 
ing.  Consequently,  there  are  protracted  de- 
bates  in  the  Senate  over  thèse  measures, 
which  are  unearthing  for  public  informa- 
tion, some  astounding  facts  about  thèse 
two  gigantic  steals.  Meanwhile,  no  con- 
structive  législation  has  been  passed  by 
Congress,  and  apparently  the  best  thing 
that  can  happen  for  the  people  is  to  per- 
mit this  deadlock  to  continue  until  a 
few  new  faces  show  in  Washington  fol- 
lowing  the  fall  élections. 


Dangherty  Won't  Stay  Long 

If  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore, there  is  interesting  significance  in  the 
letter  recently  sent  by  U.  S.  Senator  Spen- 
cer of  Missouri,  the  close  personal  f riend  of 
Président  Harding,  to  State  Attomey  Gen- 
eral Barrett  of  the  same  state. 

Senator  Spencer  advised  Attorney  Gener- 
al Barrett: 

"A  man  with  a  record  that  y  ou  hâve  be- 
hind  you  is  the  most  available  man  for  the 
Attomey  Generalship  of  the  United  States, 
a  position  which  ought  to  go  to  the  central 
west. 

"Attomey  General  Dangherty 's  health  or 
inclination  will  not  incline  him  to  indefinite 
service  in  the  position  he  now  honors.'^ 

Without  entering  into  any  discussion  with 
Senator  Spencer  regarding  the  lustrous  honor 
shed  by  Attorney  General  Daugherty 
upon  his  position,  we  rejoice  in  his  con- 
dusion  and  fervently  déclare,  "So  mote  it 
be." 


B^re  War  Propaganda 
The  SecrSary  of  War  has  just  issued 
an  order  authorizing  army  of3cers  to  talji 
in  public  about  the  "military  policy"  of 
the  nation  whenever  the  chance  comes  to  do 
so.  They  must,  however,  in  their  speeches 
favor  the  policy  adopted  by  the  gênerai 
staff. 

The  plain  purpose  of*this  change  in  policy, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  recently 
formed  national  organization  of  ex-officers 
to  campaign  for  an  "adéquate  army'',  is 
to  popularize  militarism  with  the  people. 
Iligh    schools,    rotary    clubs,    chambers    of 


comméfièVj*' HhA  other  such  gatherings  can 
uow  secifre-'wîthout  charge  the  services  of 
an  army  offic^r  to.address  them  on  the  ne- 
cessity  for  "à'h*Ûny  and  navy  second  to 
none."  IncidenteUy  ^.  the  taxpayers  hâve 
to  pay  the  bills.  Tlltf  preai^ùt  appropriations 
for  the  army  are  more  jkhan^.twice  as  much 
as  its  pre-war  costs,  while  >hX  havy  expense 
is  about  three  times  as  gre&t.*  [^t.  will  also 
be  the  privilège  of  the  tax  pâyers..to  pay 
the  salary  ând  traveling  expenscs-^ôfythis 
new  battery  of  big  army  advocates.    .-';*  .* 

Shipping  Board  Under  Pire 

Congressman  Woodruff's  courageous  ex- 
posure  of  the  "prodigi^tts  fées"  paid 
favored  lawyers  by  the  Shipping  Board,  in 
a  number  of  cases  ranging  over  $100,000 
for  "retainer"  while  they  were  at  the  same 
time  acting  as  the  attoroeys  for  the  aUen 
enemies,  has  served  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
people  some  inside  information  as  to  why 
the  Board  is  always  in  debt.  It  has  not, 
however,  stirred  up  Congress  to  an  investiga- 
tion for  the  very  simple  reason  that  the 
powers  behind  the  throne  hâve  decreed  that 
there  will  be  no  effective  prosecution  of 
grafters  and  profiteers. 

Senator  Borah,  who  always  keeps  a  keen 
eye  peded  on  the  Treasury's  purse  strings.. 
says  that  if  the  Shipping  Board  cannot  re- 
form,  Congress  can  lend  a  helping  hand. 
He  has  therefore  introduced  a  bill  eliminat- 
ing  four  out  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
SMpping  Board  in  the  interest  of  economy. 
This  will  save  the  tax  payers  the  little  sum 
of  $48,000.00  a  year  and  enable  them  to 
centralize  responsibility  for  the  Board 's 
blunders. 

Senator  Borah  said: 

"  We  are  told  that  we  must  get  rid  of  thèse 
ships,  even  if  we  hâve  to  pay  a  large  bonus 
to  hâve  some  one  take  them.  Why  not 
get  rid  of  some  commissioners — ^not  that  any 
one  has  personal  objections  to  them — ^but 
solely  in  the  interest  of  economy.  In  times 
when  the  whole  coxmtry  is  demanding  relief 
from  tax  burdens,  neither  consdence  nor 
common  sensé  should  permit  this  waste  of 
money  in  high  and  unnecessary  salaries." 

"Vengence  Is  Mine,  I  Will  Bepay" 

The  war  spirit  still  lingers  about  the 
peaceful  portais  of  Parliament.  Some  fire 
eater  must  raise  his  voice  from  time  to  time 
calling  down  the  f earf ul  wrath  of  God  upon 
the  Hun,  and  dedaring  that  there  is  no 
good  German  but  a  dead  German.  Af  ter  a 
particularly  bitter  statement  from  Mr.  Bax- 
ter (St.  John  N.  B.)  in  which  he  chided 
God  because  he  had  not  destroyed  the  Ger- 
man cities  and  people  and  berated  "the 
bmte  that  is  the  soûl  of  Germany — for  she 
has  no  seul",  Mr.  McMaster,  the  dignified 
member  from  Brome  who  représente  the  best 
traditions  of  old  time  liberalism,  delivered 
one  of  the  noblest  appeals  against  interna- 
tional hatred  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  McMasters  said: 

"The  honorable  member  thinks  that  the 
Almighty  has  not  dealt  hardly  enough  with 
the  German  people  and  wishes  to  see  some 
German  cities  devastated.  Well,  I  would 
remind  the  honorable  gentleman  that  ven- 
geance helonga  to  a  higher  power.  Hatred 
f orms  the  seedbed  of  future  wars,  and  any 
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one  who  speaks  or  writes  wil^tlje  iàea  of 
perpetuating  national  hatre^  'ju^  waters 
that  seedbed  and  bringe^  >f àrtl^  the  seeds  to 
quieker  and  surer  germin^ôbn.  The  offi- 
ciai opposition  of  tei)  ^nl^im  or  speak  in 
sudi  a  f  ashion  ad.  to  mâke  one  believe  that 
thej  regard  .tibiem^ves  as  the  officiai  re- 
positories  pi,  jUytjlty  to  the  Empire,  as  they 
call  it,  OTd  bf 'pride  in  British  connection 
and  s^^iiÀstration  for  British  traditions. 
So/fçi^  atf  administration  of  British  tradi- 
.tfoni*^  concemed,  I  do  not  give  ground  to 
tbQpi  for  one  instant,  but  I  say  that  any 
désire  or  attempt  to  foment  and  maintain 
international  hatred  and  bittemess  af  ter  the 
fighting  is  over  i#  not  the  British  way.  '  ' 


unfortnnately  forgotten,  who  in  his  early 
youth  had  the  audacity  to  stand  up  in  front 
of  his  own  father  and  say  that  he  conld 
not  tell  a  lie.'* 


The  Grime  of  Telllng  the  Truth 

Washington  newspaper  correspondents 
were  recently  called  to  arms  to  protect  their 
honor  when  one  of  their  tribe  was  so  indis- 
creet  as  to  tell  the  truth  about  one  of  Prési- 
dent Harding's  statements  to  the  assembled 
reporters.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  to 
the  public  that  the  newspapermen  hâve  a 
few  minutes  each  day  with  the  Président 
or  his  secretary  in  wMch  they  question  him 
regarding  matters  of  public  policy.  Often 
the  Président  lets  them  see  under  the  lid 
and  then  tells  them  that  they  must  keep 
thèse  matters  from  the  public. 

Gommenting  upon  the  crime  of  revealing 
the  truth  about  public  matters  to  the  people, 
Senator  Norris,  with  the  irony  with  whieh 
he  is  master,  told  his  fellow  Senators  lu 
référence  to  what  happened  at  the  White 
House: 

"A  newspaper  correspondent  has  eome 
away  and  told  the  truth  about  something. 
The  announcement  says  that  he  never  can 
get  back  into  the  White  House  and  that 
the  newspaper  fellows  are  going  to  ezpel 
him  from  their  association. 

*  *  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Président,  a  newspaper 
correspondent  found  telling  the  truth;  but 
the  culprit  is  not  going  to  escape.  The 
same  announcement  that  told  about  his  hav- 
ing  disclosed  what  happened  at  the  con- 
férence at  the  White  House  said  that  he 
was  going  to  be  tried  by  some  sort  of  a 
newspaper  court-martial. 

"In  my  mind's  eye  I  can  see  the  poor 
devil  now  when,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
he  stands  before  that  august  tribunal  and 
hears  the  reading  of  the  complaint  wherein 
it  is  charged  that  he  told  the  truth  about 
what  happened  at  a  White  House  conférence 
I  can  see  him  again,  Mr.  Président,  when 
with  bowed  head  he  humbly  pleads  guilty 
to  the  charge.  I  can  see  him  further,  it 
seems  to  me,  when  with  bitter  tears  of  re- 
morse  rolling  down  his  eheeks  he  listens 
to  the  judgment  that  comes  from  that  drum- 
heScd  court-martiaL 

"I  hâve  an  idea  that  when  he  comes  to 
that  trial  and  hears  the  judgment  for  this 
serions  offense  it  will  be  decreed  that  he 
shall  be  branded,  not  with  a  scarlet  letter, 
Mr.  Président,  but  when  the  fumes  and  the 
odor  of  the  buming  flesh  hâve  disappeared 
there  will  be  seen  upon  his  forehead  the 
outlines  of  a  small  hatchet,  which  shall  be 
emblematic  that  henceforth  he  shall  be  a 
member  of  that  ancient  organization,  the 
charter  member  of  which  was  a  noted  char- 
acter  in  our  early  history,  but  whose  name 
and  teachings  htve  to  a  great  extent  been 


Dock  Oongressmen  for  Absence 

In  spirit  with  the  uni  versai  custom  of 
docking  the  worker  when  he  does  not  show 
up  on  his  job.  Représentative  John  Kissel 
of  New  York  has  introduced  a  resolution 
providing  that  members  of  Congress  shall 
be  docked  a  day 's  pay  for  each  day  that 
they  are  absent  from  duty.  Unlike  tho 
average  worker,  however,  the  Oongressmen 
are  to  be  allowed  to  draw  pay  when  they 
are  absent  in  case  of  the  sickness  of  them- 
selves  or  families. 

This  bOl  strikes  at  the  root  of  one  of 
the  most  pemicious  practices  iu  Washington. 
Time  and  again  we  hâve  gone  into  the  House 
or  Senate  chamber  to  find  only  a  bare  hand- 
ful  there.  Senator  Norris  recently  stopped 
debate  on  an  important  measure  because 
only  three  Bepublican  Senators  out  of  fifty- 
nine  were  in  attendance,  and  only  a  cor- 
poral's  guard  on  the  Démocratie  side.  In- 
deed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  at- 
tendance is  scarcely  _over  half  the  member- 
ship  of  either  House.  The  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers are  occasionally  in  their  offices  study- 
ing,  more  often  handshaking,  or  even  out 
on  the  golf  links  or  away  from  the  city 
altogether.  Indeed  several  Senators,  notably 
Crow  and  DuPont,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
in  their  seats.  It  is  stated  that  Senator 
Crow  has  never  appeared  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  since  the  day  he  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  Senator  DuPont  is  not  much 
better. 

In  order  to  be  gênerons,  we  should  be  will- 
ing  to  grant  members  of  Congress  an  occa- 
sional  absence,  not  to  exceed  at  the  utmost 
20  per  cent  of  the  days  that  Congress  is 
in  session.  A  similar  provision  is  enforced 
against  members  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment,  who  must  attend  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  ail  sitting  days  in  order  to  draw  their 
f ull  salaries.  Certainly  every  honest  worker 
in  office,  field  or  factory  would  be  very  glad 
to  pick  up  a  job  with  the  privilège  of  being 
absent  one  day  in  five  and  a  good  vacation 
induded.  Yet  it  is  dollars  to  doughnuts 
that  neither  Représentative  Kissel 's  bill  nor 
any  other  cure  for  absenteeism  will  hâve  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  acceptance  by  either 
House  of  Congress. 


Protect  the  ICillionaires 
Canadian  workers  and  farmers  are  up  in 
arms  over  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
changing  the  criminal  code  to^  protect 
*  *  malef  actors  of  great  wealth.  *  '  Unlike  the 
House,  the  Canadian  Senat0  consists  of 
members  appointed  for  life  who  do  not 
hâve  to  face  the  voters  and  care  little  for 
public  opinion.  This  explains  why  it  was 
possible  for  Sir  James  Lougheed  to  put 
through  at  the  last  session  an  amendment 
to  the  criminal  code  removîng  the  pun- 
ishment  for  a  crime  for  which  an  Edmon- 
ton  millionaire  had  just  been  indicted 
for  trial.  The  machine  railroaded  the 
amendment  through  the  House  despite  the 
protest  that  arose  from  ail  sections  of  the 
land.  During  the  présent  session  the  House 
is  endeavoring  to  ratify  this  mockery  of 


justice  by  restoring  the  penalty  to  the  «rim- 
inal  code.  The  measure  passed  without  any 
opposition,  but  now  it  seems  Sir  James 
Lougheed,  who  secured  immunity  for  his 
millionaire  f  riend,  has  killed  the  bill  in  the 
*  face  of  a  public  demand  for  justice.  The 
Alberta  Labor  News  makes  the  following 
comment  regarding  such  higb  handed  and 
autocratie  procédure. 

'  '  The  f act  remains  that  the  Senate>  a  gov- 
eming  body  over  which  the  people  hâve  no 
control,  has  again  thwarted  the  will  of  the 
people  as  expressed  throi^h  their  elected 
représentatives.  Thereby  two  principles  of 
décent  and  démocratie  govemment  hâve  been 
violated.  In  the  first  place  alleged  wrong- 
doers  hâve  been  protected  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment,  and  in  the  second  place  an  appointed 
body  has  upset  the  action  of  the  people 'a 
direct  représentatives.  It  is  time  for  a 
change  when  a  group  of  men,  over  which 
the  people  hâve  no  control,  can  do  as  the 
Canadian  Senate  has  done  in  the  case  under 


SnaU  Beats  Speed  On  Tariff 

The  only  possible  explanation  for  the  in- 
excusable delay  by  Congress  in  enacting  the 
administration  tariff  bill  is  that  it  is  so  bad 
that  none  of  the  décent  members  of  the  ma- 
jority  party  can  stomach  it.  To  date  only 
516  of  the  2,087  committee  amendments 
hâve  been  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.  At 
this  rate  it  will  require  several  years  to 
consider  thèse  amendments  alone. 

A  Démocratie  sénatorial  wit  has  figured 
out  that  by  the  time  additioual  amendments 
hâve  been  introduced  on  the  floor,  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  a  proportionate  amount 
of  time  spent  debating  thèse  amendments, 
conférences  held  between  sélect  committees 
of  the  two  houses  on  the  varions  amend- 
ments otfered,  and  further  debates  held  on 
the  acceptance  of  this  committee 's  report, 
that  it  will  take  at  least  fifty-seven  years 
to  enact  the  tariff  at  the  présent  rate  of 
progress. 

Even  Senator  McCumber,  the  faithful 
wheel  horse  of  the  administration,  who  al- 
ways  stays  well  hitched,  is  disgusted  at  the 
attitude  of  his  Republican  coUeagues,  who 
désert  the  Senate  chamber  as  soon  as  the 
tariff  comes  up  for  discussion.  In  a  récent 
complaint  to  the  empty  seats  of  the  Senate 
chambeir  he  asserted: 

*' There  is  no  excuse  on  earth  for  those 
Republicans  wîio  are  perfectly  well,  for 
those  Republicans  who  hâve  no  contests  on 
hand,  and  who  can  corne  hère  day  in  and 
day  out,  to  absent  themselves  until  we  call 
for  quorum  af  ter  quorum  in  order  to  secure 
the  présence  of  twenty-nine  or  thirty  of 
them.  If  they  cannot  stay  hère  and  help 
pass  a  bill  of  this  kind,  for  God's  sake  let 
them  resign  and  get  their  states  to  elect 
Senators  who  will  stay." 

We  suggest  to  Senator  McCumber  that  it 
is  contrary  to  the  inhibition  against  *' cruel 
and  unusual  punishments"  contained  in  the 
constitution  to  compel  Senators  to  vote  for 
the  sort  of  tariff  he  sponsors  and  then  hâve 
to  go  home  and  face  the  elect  trs. 


"Coal  Strike  Agitators  Are  Summarily 
to  Be  Jailed."  Thus  sayeth  the  Law  and 
the  Profits. 
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Why  Vote? 

Ernest  Bobinson,  fraternal  delegate  of 
the  Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Gongress 
to  the  récent  Cincinnati  convention  ef  the 
A.  F.  of  L.,  made  a  few  very  pointed  re- 
marks regarding  the  necessity  for  political 
action  if  labor  is  to  hold  its.  own  in  the 
struggle  for  économie  justice.  Delegate 
Kobinson  said: 

We  hâve  been  devoting  a  good  deal  of 
our  thought  to  the  industrial  side  of  labor 
activities — and  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
going  to  minimizcvthe  magnitude,  the  in- 
fluence or  the  power  of  the  industrial  side 
of  the  labor  movement — ^but  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  can  often  take  a  lesson  from  our 
employerSy  our  antagonistsî  They  recog- 
nized  the  importance  of  political  action 
vears  and  years  ago. 

In  Oreat  Britain,  in  Canada,  and  In 
the  United  States,  many  of  the  Yictories 
we  gained  on  the  Industrial  field  hâve 
been  taken  from  us  because  we  did  not 
control  the  political  govemment. 
Whilst  the   laboring  class  has  been  di- 
vided  in  some  countries  between  Libérais 
and  Conservatives,  and  in  others  between 
Democrats    and    Republicans,    when    you 
take  the  covering  from  them  ail  there  is 
no  différence  between  them  except  the  dif- 
férence between  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee.     They  are  both  handmaidens  of  the 
capitalist  class,  and  the  sooner  the  work- 
ers,  or  some  of  them,  unité  their  efforts  on 
the   industrial  field   with   their   cndeavors 
on  the  political  field,  the  sooner  we  shall 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
workers'  salvation  shall  be  brought  about. 
"Wise   wordsl 


Brotherhood  Bepresentative  Helps  Draft 
Constitution 

Governor  Hyde  of  Missouri  has  just  ap- 
pointed  Brother  Charles  G.  Brittingham, 
State  législative  représentative  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.,  as  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  Mis- 
souri State  Constitutional  Convention  now 
in   session  in  Jefferson  City. 

One  of  Brother  Brittingham 's  first  acts 
was  to  urge  a  provision  legalizing  strikes 
and  picketing  and  prohibiting  issuance  of 
injunctions  in  labor  disputes.  The  large 
employers  of  labor  are  very  well  repre- 
sented  in  this  constitutional  convention, 
and  hâve  already  introduced  several  pro- 
posais to  establish  a  compulsory  industrial 
court  modeled  on  the  Kansas  law.  Thèse 
are  always  inti'oduced  half-apologetically 
**by  request.''  Fair-minded  delegates  to' 
the  convention  hâve  secured  the  adoption 
of  a  rule  that  ail  such  proposais  introduced 
"by  request'*  must  carry  the  name  of  the 
authors  and  sponsors  thereof. 


Biltish  Labor  Party  in  Convention 
The  22nd  annual  conférence  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Labor  Party  has  just   ended  in   Edin- 


burgh,  Scotland.  The  main  ténor  of  the 
convention  was  the*  insistence  that  the 
labor  party  maintain  complète  independ- 
ence  from  ail  other  political  organizations, 
and  that  nominees  and  représentatives  of 
the  labor  party  shall  individually  accept 
its  program  and  endorses  its  principles. 

The  convention,  after  a  long  discussion 
and  close  vote,  decided  not  to  admit  the 
Bjitish  Communist  party,  which  since  the 
war  has  sought  affiliation  with  the  Labor 
Party.  The  convention  also  passed  upon 
élection  of  the  National  Executive  by  pro- 
portional  représentation  instead  of  by  the 
old  scheme  of  voting. 

The  British  Labor  Party  has  a  member- 
ship  of  4,010,000,  of  which  ail  but  37,000 
are  members  of  the  affiliated  trades  unions. 


National  Labor  Party  Formed 
The  American  Labor  Party  came  into 
existence  in  New  York  on  July  16th  at  a 
joint  convention  of  236  labor  union,  Farm- 
er-Labor  Party,  and  Socialist  delegates, 
covering  almost  every  important  trade  in 
and  around  New  York  City.  A  full  set  of 
local,  State  and  congressional  candidates 
were  nominated,  the  names  of  which  will 
go  on  the  Farmer-Labor  and  Socialist  party 
ticket  inasmuch  as  the  new  party  has  not 
as  yet  been  legally  recognized. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  American 
Labor  Party  is  brief  and  to  the  point,  yet 
amply  covers  the  vital  interests  of  organ- 
ÏZQ&  labor.     It  déclares  for: 

(1)  Public  ownership  and  démo- 
cratie control  of  public  l'tlHtles  and 
natural  resources,  especlally  railroads 
and  mines: 

(2)  Forty-four  hour  week,  abolition 
of  chlld  labor,  protection  of  mother- 
hood,  and  prohibition  of  injunctions 
against   strlklnpr  and   picketing. 

(8)  Repeal  of  taxation  on  articles 
of  consumption  and  substitution  nf 
proerressive  Inheritance  tax,  excess 
profit  tax,  hlffh  surtax  on  national  in- 
comes  and  spécial  tax  on  unearned 
land    values. 

(4)  Establishment  of  a  housingr 
commission  with  power  to  Inauçurate 
a  municipal  buildingr  program  to  pro- 
vido    b'^mes    at    cost. 

(5)  Educational  reform.  includlnpr 
school  health  centers,  free  use  of 
scbools  as  communlty  amusement,  and 
labor  centers,  and  démocratie  partici- 
pation of  teachers  in  educational  ad- 
ministration. 

(6)  Rural  crédit  System  for  farm- 
ers.  encouragement  of  coopérative  so- 
cleties.  and  création  of  Farm  Products 
Commission. 

(7)  Immédiate  withd-awal  of  IT.  S. 
troops  from  Haïti  and  Santo  Domingo, 
and  récognition  of  governments  in 
Mexico   and    Russia. 

(8)  The  immédiate  reatoration  of 
civil    liberties.    Including    free    speech, 

.  press  and  assembly,  and  libération  of 
ail  persons  imprisoned  for  political 
beliefs. 

A  siniilar  movement  has  been  instituted 
in  Missouri  by  125  delegates  representing 
union  labor,  the  progressive  farm  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Socialist  and  Farmer-Labor 
parties.  The  convention  declared  for  the 
formation  of  a  political  fédération  along 
the  lines  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  and 


issued  an  '^address  to  the  wage  workers 
and  farmers  of  Missouri"  summoning 
them  to  joint  political  action.  The  con- 
vention als9  decided  to  hold  another  state 
conférence  on  February  12,  1923,  the  ofll- 
cial  call  for  which  has  been  sent  ont  by 
the  Missouri  State  Fédération  of  Labor. 

The  Wisconsin  State.  Fédération  of  La- 
bor in  convention  at  Oshkosh  on  July  18 
also  favored  the  formation  of  a  fédération 
of  the  farmers  and  independent  political 
groups  for  joint  political  action  to  unité 
the   producing  classes. 


Non-partisans  Win  State  Officiais 
Further  returns  from  North  Dakota 
show  that  the  Non-partisan  League  not 
only  nominated  Ex-Govemor  Lynn  J. 
Frazier  as  U.  S.  senator  by  11,000  majority, 
but  also  nominated  Congressman  J.  H. 
Sinclair.  R.  A.  Nestos,  Republican-Demo- 
crat  candidate  for  governor,  won  by  a 
close  margin  over  the  League 's  candidate, 
B.  F.  Baker,  largely  by  reason  of  the 
Scandina^ian  vote. 

For  the  other  state  officers  the  League 
scored  a  sweeping  success,  nominating  ail 
three  of  the  important  railroad  commis- 
sioners,  the  lieutenant  governor,  attorney 
gênerai,  state  auditor,  commissioner  of  In- 
surance, an4  commissioner  of  labor  and 
agriculture.  It  has  also  regained  control 
of  the  lower  house  of  the  législature  and 
maintained  its  hold  on  the  state  senate. 

These  victories  insure  for  the  League  's 
program  the  suppojrt  of  the  législature  and 
the  powerful  state  industrial  commission, 
while  both  U.  8.  senators  from  North  Da- 
kota will  represent  the  Non-partisan  farm- 
ers and  workers  in  Washington. 


Old  Onard  Oets  Another  Jolt 
The  voters  of  Nebraska,  following  the 
example  of  North  Dakota,  lowa,  Indiana 
and  Pennsylvania,  hâve  just  repudiated 
the  Harding  administration  and  the  Gld 
Guard  by  nominating  R.  B.  Howell  for  the 
U.  8.  senate  with  more  than  a  50  per  cent 
majority  over  Congressman  Jeffris,  foe  of 
labor,  and  henchman  of  the  administration 
machine.  Howell  is  an  out-and-out  pro- 
gressive, opposes  the  ship  subsidy  and  f av- 
ers the  farm  bloc,  and  has  little  in  com- 
mon  except  the  party  label  with  the  prés- 
ent administration. 

The  Démocratie  candidate  is  the  présent 
senato".  Hitchcock,  who  voted  for  the  in- 
famous  Cummins-Esch  Railroad  Bill  and 
for  the  provision  making  strikes  unlawful. 
The  Progressive  Party,  directly  repre- 
senting the  organized  farmers  and  work- 
ers and  Farmer-Labor  Party,  also  has  noi|i- 
inees  in  the  field  for  the  final  élection  who 
are  pledged  ont  and  out  to  support  labor *s 
political  platform.  Further  information 
regarding  thèse  candidates  will  be  given 
in  the   next   issue  of  the  Journal. 
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Additional  States  Adopt  Non-partisaii 
Arogram 

The  non-partisan  program  of  the  Con- 
férence for  Progressive  Political  Action  is 
being  successfully  erganized  by  the  work- 
ers  and  farmers  of  a  number  of  western 
States.  At  a  conférence  at  Cheyenne  a 
**Wyoming  Conférence  for  Progressive  Po- 
litical Action"  has  been  formed  by  nnited 
labor  and  farm  delegates,  and  a  vigorous 
State  campaign  planned.  Similar  action 
was  taken  by  the  workers  and  farmers 
of  Idahe  on  June  27th,  when  *'the  Pro- 
gressive Party  of  Idaho"  was  founded  at 
Boise  as  a  distinct  third  party,  with  a 
complète  program  and  list  of  candidates. 
The  Non-partisan  League,  Committee  of 
Forty-eight,  and  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
are  cooperating  with  the  united  labor  and 
farm  forces  in  the  campaign. 

The  platform  of  the  Progressive  Party 
demands  public  ownership  of  ail  public 
utilities,  state  guarantee  of  bank  deposits, 
lower  taxes,  government  control  of  money 
and  crédit,  an  open  primary,  and  initiative 
référendum  and  recall. 

In  addition  to  the  non-partisan  commit- 
tee formed  by  Ohio  labor,  the  workers  of 
the  city  of  Toledo  hâve  organized  a  munic- 
ipal League  for  Progressive  Political  Ac- 
tion based  on  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
National  Conférence,  and  are  lining  np 
the  workers  of  the  city  to  support  labor 
candidates. 

The  Connecticut  State  Fédération  of 
Labor,  in  annual  convention,  has  just  voted 
to  wage  a  non7partisan  politieal  campaign 
and  is  asking  candidates  for  Congress  to 
pledge  themselves  with  respect  to  political 
reforms  demanded  by  labor. 

In  addition  to  thèse  larger  movements, 
local  f riends  qf  labor  thronghout  the  nation 
are  organizing  non-partisan  political  com- 
mittees  to  protect  labor 's  eivic  interests. 


Attention  Massachiuotts  Labor 
A  final  conférence  for  the  organization 
of  a  State  committee  of  the  Conférence  for 
Political  Action  will  be  held  in  Locomotive 
Engineers  Hall,  724  Washington  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  at  2:00  p.  m.,  Snnday,  Aug- 
nst  6. 

AU  divisions  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  are  asked  to  ap- 
point live  delegates  who  will  attend  thèse 
conférences  and  take  an  active  part  in  car- 
rying  out  labor 's  non-partisan  politieal 
program. 


Harding  or  Prospeilty? 
A  correspondent  asks  us  this  question: 
''The  political  campaign  propaganda 
urged  us  to  *Vote  for  Harding  and  pros- 
perity.'  A  lot  of  us  thought  we  had.  We 
got  Harding,  but  where  in  Sam  Hill  is 
the  prosperityf  " 

The  prosperity,  brother,  may  be  found 
on  the  Botary  Club  bill  boards.  It  is  still 
hiding  *  *  just  around  the  corner.  '  '  Perhaps 
the  campaign  promises  should  hâve  read 
;  '  Harding  or  prosperity.  '  ' 


Hinnesota  PoUticianB  Oet  Big  "Glfts" 

Govemor  Preus  of  Minnesota,  the  reac- 
tionary  labor-hater  who  is  shortly  to  be 
relieved  of  the  reins  of  government,  finds 


himself  unable  to  ezplain  why  his  most 
important  political  henchmen  hâve  been  re- 
ceiving  huge  financial  "gifts"  from  the 
Minneapolis  street  car  eompany.  The  lfll¥>r 
membors  of  the  city  council  of  Minneapo- 
lis hâve  forced  an  investigation  of  the 
financial  relations  between  the  Preus  ma- 
chine and  the  street  railway  corporation, 
which  reveals  that  the  State  Senator  G.  H. 
Sullivan,  Bepublican  boss,  has  received 
$24,663.23,  former  State  Senator  Ed  Smith, 
$41,000,00,  Démocratie  boss  O'Connor  of  St. 
Paul  (who  supports  Bepublicans  against 
labor  candidates)  $20,000.00,  with  many 
other  smaller  '  '  gif ts  '  ',  including  several  to 
the  représentatives  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  and  Journal. 

Thèse  huge  sums  were  taken  from  the 
"  miscellaneous  gênerai  expense  account" 
of  the  railway  eompany.  No  statemen*  is 
made  as  to  what  services  were  rendered, 
but  the  only  possible  explanation  is  that 
thèse  fat  fées  are  for  political  and  légis- 
lative pull.  The  street  railway  s  already 
maintain  expensive  légal  staffs,  so  that  the 
age-old  "légal  advice''  excuse  to  cover 
a  bribe  cannot  be  plead  in  thèse  cases. 

Let  the  workers  of  Minneapolis  and  Min- 
nesota clean  out  this  nest  of  graft  by 
electing  m  en  who  will  serve  the  interests 
of  the  common  people  rather  than  the 
street  car  .corporations. 


How  Many  Dnink? 

Delegates  to  the  Washington  State  Con- 
ventions of  the  Bepublican  and  Démocratie 
parties  are  having  a  merry  time  accusing 
each  other  of  inebriety.  The  Bepublicans 
admit  that  43  of  their  delegates  were  in- 
toxicated,  but  clalm  that  60  per  cent  of 
the  delegates  to  the  Démocratie  convention 
were  in  a  worse  condition.  The  Democrats 
admit  that  some  of  the  boys  "had  a  good 
time,"  but  claim  the  percentage  of  Be- 
publican drunks  is  much  larger  than  the 
officiai  admission. 

Not  one  drunk  was  présent  at  the  f  armer- 
labor  political  convention  of  300  delegates. 
Thèse  men  had  serions  business  to  trans- 
act,  and  went  at  it  with  clear  heads  and 
resolute  purpose.  They  secured  an  alliance 
between  the  State  Fédération  of  Labor,  the 
State  Grange,  the  Bailroad  Political  club, 
and  the  Non-partisan  League  in  order  to 
defeat  Senator  Miles  Poindexter  and  the 
other  enemies  of  labor. 


Iilsh  Labor  Party  Demands  Tax  Beform 
and  Bailway  NationaUzation 
The  Irish  Labor  Party,  which  was  sur- 
prisingly  suecessful  at  the  récent  élections, 
has  issued  a  manifeste  demanding  that 
taxes  on  tea  and  sugar  shall  be  greatly  de- 
creased  before  réduction  occurs  in  taxation 
of  the  rieh.  The  Labor  Party  also  demands 
compulsory  tillage  of  20  per  cent  of  arable 
land  (which  hits  the  large  untilled  estâtes), 
a  national  plan  for  housing  workers,  nation- 
alization  of  railways  and  canals,  and  pen- 
sions for  mothers  supporting  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  âge. 


New  Jersey  f^tbor  Wakes  Up 

The  public  press  is  not  proclaiming 
broadcast  the  results  of  the  récent  eity 
élection  in  Bahway,  New  Jersey.  There- 
fore  we  call  spécial  attention  to  it  hère. 


The  labor  candidate  for  mayor,  James  B. 
Furber,  was  elected  over  fourteen  candi- 
dates, and  carried  with  him,  as  the  second 
highest  on  the  ticket,  the  labor  candidate 
for  city  councilman. 

This  political  awakening  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  former  mayor  of  the 
city  was  so  viciously  anti-labor  that  even 
the  most  indiffèrent  workers  took  the 
trouble  to  register  and  vote. 


Bailroad  Men  of  Alabama 
Beglster  and  Vote 

At  the  request  of  Président  H.  L.  Stev- 
ens  of  B.  B  T..  local  590,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  your  urgent  attention  is  ealled  to  the 
following  advice  regarding  the  coming  pri- 
mary élection: 

Brothers,  we  hâve  an  élection  on  the  8th 
day  of  August  for  members  of  the  Légis- 
lature for  this  state,  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  very  important  mat- 
ter  of  getting  out  and  voting  and  having 
your  Brotherhood  and  friends  do  the  same. 
This  is  the  décisive  time  for  us  and  our 
only  solution  is  the  ballot.  So  get  bosy 
and  use  it  in  this  élection  in  the  interest 
of  organized  labor. 

The  following  are  the  labor  candidates 
from  this  county: 

Walter  Brower,  B.  B.  T.,  Senate. 
House: 

John  B.  T.  Bives,  O.  B.  C. 

Walter  H.  Andersen,  B.  B.  T. 

L.  K.  Bowen,  O.  B.  T. 

Lewis  Bowen,  Sec.  Ala.  F  of  L. 

Mark  L.  Jeter,  Electrical  Workers. 

New  is  the  time  to  put  our  shonlder  to 
the  wheel  and  put  Bro.  Brower  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  other  Brothers  in  the  lower 
House,  so  that  we  shall  hâve  a  chanee  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  lawi  passed  by  our 
last  Législature,  such  as  the  Anti-strike 
Law,  Anti-Boycott  Law,  Blacklisting  Law, 
and  the  one  against  unincorporated  org^mi- 
zations,  and  accomplish  other  reforms  in- 
teresting  to  labor. 

New  let  our  laboring  people  in  Alabama 
rally  to  the  above  candidates  and  put  them 
over  and  we  can  ail  say  "Well  done,  thou 
good  and  faithful  servant,"  for  our  in- 
terest will  be  well  looked  after  at  our 
State  Capitol  next  session. 

H.  L.  Stevens, 
Président,  B.  B.  T.,  590. 


A  Lettar  from  One  of  the  16,000,000  Wbo 

"Voted  for  a  Change"  and  "Got  It" 
Centralia,  111., 
July  20,  1922. 
Président  Harding, 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  eoal 
and  rail  strikes  I  am  writing  to  offer  a 
few  practical  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sidération. 

We  elected  you  with  the  understanding 
that  you  would  give  the  laboring  man,  the 
f  armer,  the  mechanic,  and  ail  other  middle 
men  an  equal  show  with  the  capitalist  and 
money  power  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
you,  "Are  you  doing  itf " 

You  are  alloTjing  the  Labor  Board  to 
reduce  wages  of  the  railroad  men,  and  eom- 
pelling  the  coal  miners  to  live  where  only 
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a  bare  existence  can  prevail.  Think  of  the 
distress  and  misery  that  is  ahead  of  the 
men  and  their  familles  because  you  are 
allowing  the  Labor  Board  to  dictate  a  wage 
award  far  below  the  American  standard 
of  living.  You  are  in  position  to  command 
the  Labor  Board  to  issue  a  décision  that 
will  insure  the  railroad  shop  craf ts  and  the 
coal  miners  a  living  wage.  Instead  of 
sending  out  armies  to  kill  the  railroad  men 
and  the  miners  you  may  compel  their  bar- 
ons to  pay  them  a  décent  wage,  if  you  will. 
I  am  sure  you  hâve  been  in  public  life 
long  enough  to  know  that  one  good,  loyal 
organized  railroad  man  or  coal  miner  is 
worth  infinitely  more  as  an  American  citi- 
zen that  a  thousand  scabs  who  would  stoop 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  thèse  honest 
and  devoted  citizens. 

Bespectfully  yours, 
(An  Illinois  Central  Engineer). 


Iiittle  Brothers  of  the  Proflteers 
One  of  the  surprising  political  somersaults 
of  the  past  month  has  been  the  unetious 
bénédiction  bestowed  upon  Qifford  Pinchot, 
progressive  candidate  for  Govemor  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  by  Président  Harding  and  other 
members  of  the  Old  Guard  who  hâve  pre- 
viously  fought  him  to  a  fare-ye-well.  It 
is  a  belated  effort  to  maintain  **unity"  in 
the  ranks  of  the  G.  O.  P.  This  gentle  deed 
has  been  ill-requited  by  some  unkind  Wash- 
ington wit,  who  has  dug  up  a  speech  de- 
livered  by  Pinchot  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  June 
13, 1919,  which  is  not  at  ail  complimentary  to 
the  Président.  Either  Harding  has  since 
reformed  or  Pinchot  has  changed  his  prin- 
ciples  durîng  the  three  intervening  years. 
However,  we  a^e  inclined  to  believe  that 
Pinchot  painted  a  fairly  accurate  picturo 
in  his  Cambridge  address  and  told  a  lot 
more  truth  than  one  usually  gets  out  of  a 
candidate  for  a  high  office.    He  said: 

Crâne,  Harding,  Watson,  and  their  like, 
and  Penrose,  the  flower  of  the  flock,  are  the 
little  brothers  of  the  proflteers.  They  be- 
lieve in  money  first,  and  human  welfare,  if 
at  ail,  long  af terwards.  Without  such  men 
as  thèse  the  great  monopolies  could,  never 
hâve  been  f  ormed.  Monopoly  handled  by  big 
business  is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the 
exorbitant  cost  of  living.  To  make  the  cost 
of  living  higher  is  the  reason  and  the  pur- 
pose  of  monopoly,  and  reactionaries  în  Con- 
gress  and  in  the  législature  of  every  stato 
are  the  tools  bîg  business  use  to  that  end. 
No  wonder  the  people  are  against  them. 


BEIŒMBEB  THE  AUGUST 
PBIMABIES 

The  following  states  hold  primaries  in 
August: 
August    1  :     Kansas,  Missouri,  Virginia, 

and  West  Virginia. 
August    5:     Kentucky. 
August  15:     Massachusetts. 
August  22:     Idaho  (State  Convention). 
August  26:     Texas  (second  primary). 
August  29:     Califomia,  Montana. 

The  ENGINEEBS  JOUBNAL  has 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Conférence  for 
Progressive  Political  Action  in  securing 
the  following  reliable  information  re- 
garding  primary  candidates  in  the  above 
States.    Complète  information  could  not 


be  secured  for  every  state  in  time  to 
include  in  this  issue.  If  your  candidates 
are  not  covered  in  the  following  list, 
Write  immediately  to  the  Conférence 
for  Progressive  Political  Action,  Ma- 
chinists  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
further  information.  Since  the  pri- 
maries falling  on  August  1  will  be  held 
before  this  JOUBNAL  reaches  you,  we 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following 
states: 
Alabama  (August  8)  : 

Congressman  George  Huddleston  (9th 
Dist.)  must  be  retumed.    For  local  can- 
didate see  letter  published  above. 
Ohio  (August  8): 

Political  house  cleaning  badly  needed. 
Senator  Atlee  Pomerene  is  seeking  re- 
nomination. The  Conférence  for  Pro^ 
gresçive  Political  Action  says  of  him: 
*'He  is  an  impossibilist — a  hopeless 
Reactionary.  He  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Domin- 
eering,  imperious  and  pétulant — totally 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  struggles 
of  the  common  people.  His  dullness  is 
only  exceeded  by  his  vanity.'* 

Pomerene  is  a  Democrat.  His  chief 
opponent  in  the  Bepublican  primary  is 
Congressman  Simeon  D.  Fess.  The  same 
authority  says  of  him:  * 'Fess  has  gone 
the  limit  in  his  opposition  to  progress. 
He  has  resepted  the  visits  of  législative 
représentatives  of  f  armers,  wage  eamers 
and  teachers  when  seeking  a  conférence 
with  him.  Yet  this  man  is  vain  enough 
to  expect  that  the  intelligent,  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  of  Ohio  are 
going  to  promote  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate."  Both  Pomerene  and 
Fess  voted  for  the  Cummins-Esch  Bail- 
road  law.  They  hâve  supported  almost 
every  obnoxious  bill  in  Congress.  The 
only  candidate  at  ail  acceptable  to  labor 
in  either  of  the  old  parties  is  John  J. 
Lentz,  a  Democrat.  Perhaps  other  suit- 
able  independent  candidates  will  appear. 

Of  the  22  Congressmen  from  Ohio, 
only  one,-  Gahn  of  the  21st  District,  has 
even  a  fair  record,  and  he  voted  for  the 
infamous  Winslow  Bailroad  Befunding 
Bill.  Gahn  is  opposed  in  this  district 
by  Bobert  Crosser  in  the  Démocratie 
primary,  who  has*  been  a  consistent 
friend  of.  labor  and  should  be  elected. 
None  of  the  other  Ohio  représentatives 
deserve  a  single  vote  from  organized 
labor.  Clean  them  out. 
Oklahoma  (August  8): 

Due  to  the  state  law  limiting  effective 
political  action  to  the  two  major  parties, 


the  organized  workers  and  farmers  of 
Oklahoma  hâve  captured  the  Démocratie 
party  and  ominated  candidates  pledged 
to  the  workers'  pro^^ram,  headed  by 
Mayor  Walton  of  Oklahoma  City,  a 
member  of  the  O.  B.  C,  as  candidate  for 
Govemor. 

Of  the  présent  Oklahoma  représenta- 
tives in  Congress,  the  records  of  the 
following  are  especially  bad:  Chandler 
(Ist  Dist.)  ;Bobert8on  (2nd  Dist.)  ;  Prin- 
gey  (4th  Dist.);  Herrick  (8th  Dist.). 
Wyomlng  (August  8): 

The  main  issue  in  this  state  is  the 
nomination  of  a  successor  to  Senator 
John  B.  Kendrick  (Democrat).  Senator 
Kendrick  is  an  able,  fearless,  progres- 
sive man  and  should  be  overwhelmingly 
nominated. 
Mississippi  (August  15)  : 

The  chief  contest  hère  is  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Senator  Williams. 
Former  Senator  James  K.  Vardaman  is 
enthusiastically  recommended,  on  his 
record  to  date,  as  the  workers'  and 
farmers*  friend.  He  is  independent,  in- 
telligent and  vigorous,  and  should  re- 
çoive our  undivided  support. 

Except  for  Congressman  Humphreys 
of  the  3d  District,  the  record  of  ail  other 
Congressmen  is  clear  on  important  mea- 
sures  affecting  labor. 
Idaho  (August  22)  : 

See  announcement  above. 


Labor-Fanner  Political  Union  Spreads  in 
Texas 

Communications  from  Texas  assert  that 
the  union  of  the  farm  and  labor  forces  for 
progressive  political  action  is  '*spreading 
like  wild^re  *  *  over  the  big  panhandle  state. 
In  Colline  county  alone  114  local  organiza- 
tions  are  reported,  and  250  organizers  are 
working  throughout  the  state.  By  the  end 
of  July  it  is  hoped  to  increase  this  num- 
ber  to  500.  A  membership  fee  of  $1  is 
charged  in  order  to  finance  the  people 's 
campaign.  An  observant  citizen  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  movement,  but  who  knows 
which  way  the  political  winds  of  Texas 
are  blowing,  déclares: 

"Thèse  farm-labor  organizers  are  not 
hunting  ducks  with  a  brass  band.  They  go 
from  precinct  to  precinct,  anà  the  renters 
and  small  farmers  and  many  farmers  who 
are  not  small  farmers  are  listening  to  their 
appeals.  The  man  with  the  hoe  is  weary 
of  being  a  door-mat  for  the  non-producers 
of  the  country.  He  has  many  grrievances, 
real  or  fancied,  and  he  is  in  a  mood  to 
smash  old- time  leaders  and  old-time  ma- 
chines." 


MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  LABOR 

Honor  those  public  servants  who  hâve  been  true 
and  faithful.  Vote  against  those  who  hâve  betrayed 
you.    Only  thus  can  you  secure  good  government. 

REGISTER  AND  VOTE 
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This  departmetu  is  edited  hy  the  AU  Americaa  Coopérative  Commission^  a  national  alliance  of  f armer  and  labor 
coopérative  societies,  whose  headquarters  are  806  B.  of  L.  E,  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  AU  American  Coopéra- 
tive Commission  aids  and  encourages  hoth  producers*  and  consumers*  coopérative  enterprises  as  weU  as  coopérative 
banking,  and  wiU  give  expert  advice  and  assistance  on  coopérative  matters  to  any  of  our  readers  without  charge. 


Englneen  Coopérative  Bank  Pays 
DiYidend  to  Deposltors 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  National 
Bank  of  Cleveland  bas  just  mailed  out 
**8avings  dividend"  checks  to  9,000  de- 
positorSy  paying  them  in  addition  to  the 
regular  4  per  cent  interest,  eompounded 
every  quarter  from  actual  date  of  deposit, 
a  further  dividend  of  one-half  of  one  per 
cent  for  the  past  six  months,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  eent  a  y  car.  The  total  return 
to  depositors  is  in  excess  of  5  per  cent, 
beeanse  of  the  gênerons  provision  for  com- 
pound  quarterly  interest.  This  makes  the 
depositors  real  partners  of  the  B.  of  L.  H. 
Coopérative  National  Bank,  since  the 
shareholders  are  receiving  but  6  per  eent 
on  their  investment. 

The  B,  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  National 
Bank  was  the  first  national  bank  in  the 
history  of  the  nation  to  share  its  earnings 
with  depositors.  The  soundness  of  this 
coopérative  principle  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  the  resources  of  the  bank  hâve 
increased  in  the  nineteen  months  of  its 
existence  from  $653,000  to  $15,312,449.39, 
and  are  steadily  growing.  In  accordance 
with  true  coopérative  spirit,  it  does  not 
limit  depositors  to  engineers,  but  any  citi- 
zen is  weleomed  as  a  depositor  or  customer 
of  the  bank. 


Model  Ocoperative  Bakery  Solves  Bread 
Problem 
The  11,000  cooperators  of  the  City  of 
Southhampton,  England,  hâve  just  dedi- 
cated  a  model  coopérative  bakery,  accord- 
Ing  to  reports  received  by  the  Ail  Ameri- 
can Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleveland. 
This  bakery,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $150,000, 
will  suppîy  people  with  bread  scientifically 
mixed  and  baked  and  delivered  at  actual 
cost.  From  the  wheat  fields  to  the  con- 
sumeras door  its  product  pays  no  toU  to 
private  profit,  since  the  flour  used  is  ground 
by  coopérative  mills  from  wheat  grown  on 
the  Canadian  farms  of  the  Coopérative 
Wholesale  Society  and  transported  across 
the  Atlantic  by  cîoperatively  "owned  ves- 
sels. 

The  Southampton  coopérative  bakery  is 
équipped  with  the  latest  automatie  mixing 
machinery  and  traveling  ovens  capable  of 
turning  out  continuously  1,400  loaves  of 
bread  an  hour.  There  are  also  spécial  ap- 
pliances  for  making  cakes  and  confection- 
ery. 

This  model  coopérative  bakery  was 
opened  to  the  public  with  a  célébration  in- 
dicative of  the  power  of  the  British  co- 
opérative movement.  Flags,  band  music, 
and  addresses  by  public  officiais  marked 
the  occasion,  followed  by  a  public  concert 
and  meeting  in  the  evening 


Despite  its  présent  power,  the  South- 
ampton Coopérative  Society  is  a  poor 
man  's  institution.  It  was  started  in  1886  « 
by  two  people  with  a  combined  capital  of 
£30,  and  located  in  a  little  shop  near  the 
poorhouse.  The  society  has  now  grown 
until  it  owns  grocery  stores,  méat  markets, 
and  clothing  shops,  and  is  preparing  to 
launch  a  coopérative  laundry  and  dairy. 
As  thèse  coopérative  enterprises  hâve  flour- 
ished,  the  business  of  the  poorhouse  has 
decreased,  until  now  it  is  abont  ready  to 
go  out  of  existence. 


Coopérative  Olove  Pactory  Does  Mail 
Order  Business 

The  Coopérative  Glove  Association  of 
Chicago,  founded  by  workers  of  the  Glove 
Makers  Union  eighteen  months  ago,  has 
not  only  weathered  the  industrial  dépres- 
sion that  has  wrecked  so  m  any  private 
concerns  during  this  period,  but  is  now 
increasing  its  capital  by  $5,000,  raising 
its  output  by  50  per  cent,  and  adopting  a 
sales  policy  by  which  it  will  sell  its  prod- 
uct direct  to  union  labor  throughout  the 
country  on  a  mail  order  basis. 

The  Coopérative  Glove  Association  has 
been  marketing  gloves  as  fnst  as  it  can 
manufacture  them.  Its  priées  are  unusu- 
ally  low  for  the  best  grade  of  product, 
since  it  is  not  operated  .o  make  a  profit, 
but  to  give  employment  to  the  workers  at 
a  living  wage.  Furthermore,  the  factory 
of  the  association,  locateJ  at  1749  North 
Winchester  Avenue,  Chicago,  is  being 
operated  with  an  efficiency  and  economy 
which  are  bound  to  bring  success. 


Détroit  Workers  Offored  Bogos 
Coopérative  Bank 

Four  ''fiscal  agents"  promqting  an  al- 
leged  coopérative  bank  in  Détroit  are  ask- 
ing  the  workers  and  labor  unions  of  that 
eity  to  invest  their  hard  earned  money  in 
shares  of  the  ''Union  Coopérative 
League.  '  ' 

A  careful  examination  of  the  prospectus 
and  "fiscal  agents  agreement"  of  this  or- 
ganizàtion  by  the  officers  of  the  AU  Amer- 
ican Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleveland 
indicates  that  it  provides  neither  for  a 
coopérative  bank  nor  for  any  other  genu- 
ine  coopérative  enterprise.  It  is  a  plan 
for  the  promotion  of  an  investment  cor- 
poration pure  and  simple,  in  which  tho 
four  insiders  get  well  paid  for  the  organ- 
ization  and  the  workers  get  the  expérience. 
The  "fiscal  agent  agreement"  pro vides 
that  thèse  four  promoters  get  15  per  cent 
on  ail  stock  sold  "at  this  time  or  in  the 
future,"  this  commission  to  be  paid  from 
the  first  money  received  from  the  share- 
holders, whether  the  corporation  sinks  or 


swims.  No  genuine  coopérative  organiza- 
tion  would  ever  pay  such  a  fat  bonus  to 
promoters.  When  the  workers  organize  a 
coopérative  enterprise,  every  cent  of  their 
money  ought  to  go  directly  into  the  busi- 
ness.     ^ 

The  prcposed  "Union  Coopérative 
League"  doos  not  promise  to  organize  a 
coopérative  bank.  Its  prospectus  merely 
says  that  it  niay  acquire,  operate  and  sell 
"real  estate,  industrial,  commercial,  agri- 
cultural,  and  financial  projects,  including 
banks,  trust  companies,  insurance  com- 
panies,  etc."  This  vague,  indefinite,  and 
uncertain  statement  does  not  even  mention 
coopération. 

Furthermore,  the  AU  American  Coopér- 
ative Commission  points  out  that  the  work- 
ers hâve  no  voice  whatever  in  the  organ- 
ization  of  this  "coopérative"  league.  The 
complète  power,  including  the  right  to  ex- 
pend  the  moneys  coUected  prier  to  organ- 
ization,  is  vested  in  the  four  '  '  fiscal 
agents"  and  the  trustée  whom  they  sé- 
lect. The  essence  of  coopération  is  démo- 
cratie control  and  not  arbitrary  rule  by 
trustées  or  self-selected  "fiscal  agents.'' 

The  only  "coopérative"  feature  of  this 
organization  is  a  thinly  diluted  statement 
that  "the  excess  earnings  shall  be  shared 
among  ail  interested  in  this  association." 
How  are  they  to  be  shared  f  On  what 
basis  f  Who  constitute  "aU  interested  in 
this  assoication"!  It  is  specificaUy  stated 
what  compensation  the  "fiscal  agents" 
are  to  reçoive  and  from  what  funds  it 
will  be  taken,  but  there  is  no  definite  pro- 
vision whatever  for  the  genuine  coopéra- 
tive distribution  of  savings  or  profits. 
Furthermore,  what  "excess  earnings"  are 
is  not  disclosed.  When  the  incorporators 
hâve  taken  out  their  fées  there  may  be  no 
"excess  earnings"  to  distribute. 


Coopérative  Milk  Saves  Babies'  IAyûb 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  tributes 
ever  paid  to  coopération  in  the  United 
States  is  contained  in  the  récent  report  of 
Dr.  Harrington,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Welfare  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  where 
the  FrankUn  Coopérative  Creamery  is  sup- 
plying  the  people  with  pure  milk  at  cost. 
Dr.  Harrington  reports: 

"One  of  the  happy  results  of  the  bet- 
tered  milk  supply  is  that  the  rate  of 
typhoid  fever  deaths,  75  per  100,000  popu- 
lation in  1921,  is  the  lowest  recorded  in 
Minneapolis  and  one  of  the  lowest  in  the 
United  States.  It  représenta  three  deatlis 
for  the  year  1921.  Another  pleasing  re- 
suit noted  was  a  lowering  of  the  infant 
mortality  rate  from  65  in  1920  to  55  per 
thousand  births  in  1921.  Still  another  re- 
suit is  that  more  milk  is  being  sold.'' 

The  Franklin   Coopérative   Creamery   is 
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directly  responsable  for  saving  the  lives  of 
thèse  babies  and  adults  who  would  hâve 
otherwise  fallen  victims  of  contaminât ed 
milk.  The  Coopérative  Creamery  is  now 
the  largest  milk  dealer  in  Minneapolis,  dis- 
tribnting  to  the  eonsumers  over  $130,000 
worth  of  pure  dairy  products  monthly  at 
a  far  lower  cost  than  they  were  ever  sup- 
plied  by  dairy  corporations  organized  for 
private  profit. 

The  City  Coopérative  Dairy  of  Cleve- 
land,  organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Franklin  Coopérative  of  Minneapolis, 
opened  for  business  on  July  9  with  1,200 
shareholding  members  and  a  demand  for 
''pure  milk  at  cost"  from  ail  parts  of  the 
city. 

Coopération,  whether  applied  to  dairies, 
bakeries,  groceries  or  other  shops,  means 
quallty  and  serrice,  sinee  there  is  no  in- 
centive for  adultération  when  no  profit  is 
sought  ezcept  the  good  of  ail. 


Workera  Organise  Coopérative  Bank  In 
Pennsylvania  Capital 

The  railway  brotherhoods  and  trade 
unions  of  Harrisburg,  the  capital  city  of 
Pennsylvania,  announce  the  organization 
of  the  Fratemity  Trust  Company,  a  co- 
opérative bank  controlled  by  the  workers 
and  operated  on  the  samc  plan  of  sharing 
eamings  with  depositors  which  has  brought 
such  success  to  tho  Engineers'  Coopérative 
National  Bank  of  Cleveland.  The  Frater- 
nity  Trust  Company  has  an  authorized 
minimum  capital  of  $200,000,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $20,000.  The  shares  are  but  $10 
eaeh,  plus  $2  for  surplus,  so  that  every 
worker  in  the  aeighborhood  of  Harrisburg 
ean  become  a  part  owner  of  the  bank. 

The  Fra terni ty  Trust  Company  will  hâve 
regular  commercial,  savings,  and  trust  de- 
partments,  and  will  be  managed  by  exper- 
ienced  bankers  in  sympatliy  with  the  co- 
opérative idéal.  The  keynote  of  the  new 
bank  is  service,  which  will  be  exemplified 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  depositor. 

Instead  of  starting  another  bank  under 
a  new  charter,  the  Harrisburg  cooperators 
hâve  secured  an  option  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  Fédéral  Title  and  Trust 
Company,  a  going  institiltion  in  the  capital 
city,  with  resources  of  over  $275,000,000. 
This  bank  ot^s  its  own  site,  building,  and 
contents,  which  the  workers'  coopérative 
bank  will  take  over.  It  is  planned  to  com- 
plète the  entire  work  of  the  organization 
by  Labor  Day,  and  open  the  Fratemity 
Tmst  Company  not  later  than  the  first  of 
the  year. 


(ndcago  Cooperators  Hâve  Café,  Club  and 
Library 
What  coopération  can  really  do  for  a 
group  of  workers  who  hâve  the  courage 
and  vision  to  go  ahead  is  shown  by  the 
record  of  the  Boseland  Coopérative  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  organized  in  1918  by 
a  group  of  Pullman  shop  workers.  The 
Boseland  Coopérative  started  with  a  small 
grocery  line,  and  rapidly  expanded  its  ac- 
tivities  until  it  now  provides  food  for  the 
inner  man  as  well  as  something  substan- 
tial  for  the  intellectual.  The  Boseland 
Coopérative  Café  is  the  equal  in  service, 
eleanliness,  and  price  of  any  in  the  city. 
The  club  rooms  and  library  contain  fac- 
ilities    for    reading    the    best    books    and 


magazines  in  relaxation  and  comfort,  and 
enable  the  members  of  the  association  to 
carry  on  a  valuable  educational  work  for 
the  spreading  of  the  coopérative  idéal. 
Besides  the  grocery,  café,  club  and  library 
owned  by  the  Boseland  Coopérative  Asso- 
tion,  it  also  opérâtes  a  méat  market  and 
branch  store. 

The  total  sales  for  the  past  year  were 
nearly  $200,000,  of  which  over  $5,000  was 
rebated  in  purchase  dividends  to  members 
and  non-members,  the  latter  receiving  half 
the  rate  paid  the  former. 

If  cooperators  can  do  this  in  Chicago 
with  high  rents  and  severe  chain  store 
compétition,  they  can  do  it  anywhere. 


Farmers'  Coopérative  Markets  Take  First 
Place 

The  Coopérative  Marketing  Agency  es- 
tablished  in  East  8t.  Louis  two  months  ago 
by  coopérative  livestock  producers'  asso- 
ciations, has  already  gone  into  first  place 
in  volume  of  sales  among  the  fifty-five 
companies  in  the  big  mid-western  terminal. 
Its  business  is  enabling  it  to  save  the  co- 
operators Lalf  of  the  i^cgular  commission 
charges,  and  the  surplus  saving  it  is  ac- 
cumulating  is  totaling  one-third  more  than 
the  cost  of  opération. 

Similar  success  is  announced  by  the 
Producers'  Commission  Association  of  In- 
dianapolis,  organized  by  farmer  coopera- 
tors on  May  15,  which  inside  of  two  weeks 
took  the  lead  of  ail  the  nineteen  private- 
profit  firms  doing  business  on  the  exchange. 

Cooperators  Indlcted  for  OntUng  Cost  of 
Bread 

A  conspiracy  to  eut  the  cost  of  living  has 
been  discovered  by  the  city  attomey  of 
New  York!  This  terrible  attack  upon  the 
profits  of  the  bread  trust  has  been  made 
by  Jewish  union  bakery  workers  of  New 
York  City,  who  established  coopérative 
bakeries  in  the  most  thiekly  populated  sec- 
tions of  the  city  and  for  some  months 
hâve  made  and  sold  bread  and  other  bak- 
ery products  at  cost  to  the  people. 

The  bakery  profiteers  hâve  lost  so  much 
business  to  the  coopérative  coneems  that 
they  hâve  begun  légal  action  against  37 
officers  and  members  of  the  Bakery  Union, 
charging  them  with  conspiracy  to  eut  the 
cost  of  bread  to  eonsumers.  The  court 
held  that  the  coopérative  plan  of  selling 
bread  at  cost  would  drive  ail  competitors 
out  of  business,  and  that  this  would  be 
illégal  because  in  restraint  of  trade  I 

What  a  commentary  upon  the  mediaeval 
social  outlook  of  our  courts  that  they  will 
use  their  power  to  protect  the  profiteers 
and  exploiters  and  prevent  the  people  co- 
operating  to  supply  their  own  needs  at 
cost. 


Australlan  Coopérative  Bank  Skows  Large 
Gain 

The  Commonwealtk  Bank  of  Australia, 
the  only  known  bank  in  the  world  without 
a  cent  of  stock  outstanding,  has  recently 
issued  its  statement  for  the  business  trans- 
acted  during  the  six  months  concluding 
January  1,  1922.  Despite  tht  failure  of 
many  privately  owned  banks,  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  Commonwealth  bank  is  indi- 
cated  by  its  net  profits  on  business 
amounting  to  £341,361  ($1,501,988).     Half 


of  this  sum  ha^  been  transferred  to  the 
reserve  fund  and  the  remainder  to  the  ré- 
demption fund,  each  of  which  now  stands 
in  excess  of  $8,360,000. 

The  Commonwealth  bank  was  established 
on  January  20,  1913,  by  the  government 
of  Australia,  and  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  peeple  of  the  commonwealth.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  the  people  from  usury 
and  exploitation  by  the  big  bankers.  It 
started  without  capital  on  a  loan  advanced 
by  the  government,  and  has  not  only  com- 
pletely  repaid  the  loan  from  its  profits  but 
has  in  addition  piled  up  the  large  surplus 
mentioned  above,  which  belongs  whoUy  to 
the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  The  • 
bank  has  branches  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  country,  and  has  succeeded  in  keeping 
interest  rates  down  to  the  minimum  while 
lending  money  for  productive  purposes  and 
agricultural  development.  Its  deposits 
now  exceed  $374,000,000. 


Coopérative  Coal  Miners  Oet  Vacation 
With  Pay 

In  the  midst  of  the  coal  strife  in  this 
country,  with  a  half  million  miners  risking 
starvation  in  order  to  maintain  a  living 
wage,  comes  word  from  the  British  Coopér- 
ative Wholesale  Society  that  tho  miners 
in  its  coopérative  coUiery  at  Shilbottle  are 
being  given  a  week 's  vacation  with  pay. 
As  previously  reported  in  our  columns, 
thèse  miners  are  paid  the  highest  union 
scale,  are  housed  in  handsome  stone  cot- 
tages cooperatively  owned,  and  are  treated 
with  human  considération  as  brother  co- 
operators. The  miners  also  hâve  their  own 
coopérative  retail  stores,  through  which 
they  supply  themselves  with  the  necessi- 
ties  of  lif e  at  cost. 


New  York  Actors  Fonnd  Coopérative 
Théâtre 

Weary  of  working  for  rich  men  whose 
only  interest  in  the  théâtre  is  to  squeeze 
the  utmost  possible  money  from  it,  forty 
prominent  actors  and  actresses  belonging 
to  the  Equity  Association- (actors'  union) 
hâve  realized  a  long-cherished  idéal  by 
raising  $93,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
coopérative  théâtre  in  which  art  and  not 
greed  for  profits  will  be  the  motivating 
purpose.  The  actor  cooperators  hâve  leased 
the  Forty-eighth  Street  Théâtre  in  New 
York  City,  and  announce  five  leading  pro- 
ductions for  the  coming  season. 

The  proceeds  from  this  new  enterprise 
are  to  be  divided  on  a  strictly  coopérative 
basis,  one-third  going  to  the  working  ac- 
tors and  the  ether  two-thirds  to  be  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  similar  coopérative 
enterprises  in  other  cities. 

We  hâve  recently  announced  the  found- 
ing  of  a  coopérative  théâtre  in  the  city 
of  Seattle,  while  many  other  American 
communities  are  estabÛshing  coopérative 
motion  picture  houses  in  order  to  secure 
clean  entertainment  at  cost.  This  is  in 
line  with  the  Peoples'  Théâtre  movement 
throughout  Germany  and  Bussia,  conduct- 
ed  cooperatively»  by  the  actors  and  the 
trade  union.  The  famous  Shauspiel  House 
in  Berlin  and  the  Art  Théâtre  in  Moscow 
indicate  the  high  level  of  the  histrionic  art 
made  possible  by  coopération  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  debasing  commercialism. 
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Many  a  Mickle  Makes  a  Mnckle 
Over  one-half  million  dollars  in  divi- 
dende has  just  been  distributed  by  the 
Coopérative  Society  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land|  among  the  consumers  of  the  district. 
This  représente  savings  made  on  their  pur- 
chases  returned  to  them  by  the  store  which 
they  themselves  own.  What  a  welcome 
boon  to  the  thrifty  housewives  who  hâve 
been  struggling  toimake  ends  meet  durin^ 
the  présent  period  of  dépression  1 


Fr«nch  Oooperaton  Pomid  National 
Oooperatlye  Bank 

Following  the  congress  of  the  National 
Fédération  of  Consumers'  Coopérative  So- 
cieties  and  the  Coopérative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety, reeently  reported  in  our  columns,  a 
national  coopérative  bank  has  been  cre- 
ated  at  Marseilles,  known  as  the  Banque 
des  Coopératives  de  France. 

The  formation  of  the  bank  is  the  out- 
come  of  a  policy  systematieally  pursued 
by  the  Frenoh  coopératives  ever  since  the 
war,  whereby  they  coUected  the  savings 
of  their  members  in  deposit  funds  lodged 
with  the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society. 
The  development  of  thèse  deposits  has 
been  so  rapid  that  to  date  they  amount  to 
16,287,000  francs  from  the  coopératives 
alone,  with  deposits  from  individuals, 
groups,  and  trade  unions  totaling  more 
than  51,000,000  francs. 

The  initial  capital  of  the  bank  is  fized  at 
12,000,000  francs,  owned  by  1,600  coopér- 
ative societies  and  the  wholesale  organiza- 
tion.  Interest  on  capital  stock  is  limited 
to  6  per  cent,  ail  eamings  in  excess  of 
which,  after  meeting  the  légal  reserve,  are 
to  be  distributed  among  the  shareholding 
societies  in  proportion  to  deposits  as  well 
as  interest  paid  on  sums  borrowed  from 
the  central  bank. 


British  Oooperaton  Aid  Minera 
The  natural  interdependence  of  coopér- 
ation and  trade  unionism  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  the  54th  British  Coopérative 
Congress.  Coopérative  crédits  and  loans 
given  to  the  destitute  miners  by  the  co- 
opérative societies  during  the  past  year 
amount  to  £6,057,119  ($27,257,000).  The 
great  Coopérative  Wholesale  Bank  has 
stood  behind  the  local  societies  in  helping 
the  miners,  the  familles  of  many  of  whom 
would  hâve  starved  but  for  the  brotherly 
assistance  of  the  coopératives. 

Other  reports  laid  before  the  congress 
show  that  the  4,500,000  British  coopéra- 
tives hâve  amassed  capital  to  the  amount 
of  £74,190,375  ($330,000,000),  on  which 
they  did  a  business  in  1921  of  £209,000,000 
($940,000,000),  with  coopérative  savings 
returned  to  the  membership  of  £18,000,000 
($81,000,000). 

Stop   and   thlnk   what   thèse   figures 
mean.    The  people  do  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  business  through  their 
own  coopérative  stores,  and  retom  to 
themselves   a  savlng  of   $81,000,000   a 
year,  even  in  time  of  Indnstrial  dépres- 
sion.   Does  coopération  pay? 
The  congress  declared  for  a  coopérative 
daily  newspaper  and  considered  the   for- 
mation of  coopérative  collèges  to  train  the 
workers  in  the  management  of  their  own 
industries,  thèse  collèges  to  be  federated  in 


a  great  People 's  university.  The  congress 
also  favored  the  building  up  of  an  inter- 
national coopérative  wholesale  society  and 
an  international  coopérative  bank,  plans 
for  which  are  now  being  shaped  by  the 
varions  national  coopérative  groupe  united 
in  the  International  Coopérative  Alliance. 


Six  Blillion  Oerman  Ooopêratora  Federate 
In  order  to  inerease  their  power  both  eco- 
nomically  and  politically,  the  four  great  na- 
tional unions  of  German  coopérative  socie- 
ties hâve  federated  for  united  action,  bring- 
ing  together  six  million  cooperators  in 
thirty  thousand  différent  sodetiee. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
world  coopération  that  ail  the  varions  kinds 
of  coopérative  activities  of  a  country  hâve 
been  joined  together  in  a  super-fédération^ 
comprising  people 's  crédit  banks,  agricul- 
tural  coopératives,  consumers'  stores,  as 
well  as  producers'  factories.  German  co- 
operators hâve  long  had  their  national  unions 
embracing  thèse  particular  Unes  of  coop 
reation.  This  central  union  of  German  co- 
opératives has  established  a  "free  commit- 
tee"  which  will  act  as  a  national  coopéra- 
tive boiEurd  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  ail 
questions  concerning  coopération,  législa- 
tive and  fiscal  as  well  as  économie,  and  for 
représentation  before  publie  bodies  in  order 
to  give  full  force  to  the  interests  of  6,000,- 
000  united  cooperators. 


Coopérative  Motion  Plcture  Studio  and 

Thaatre  Poundèd 
Following  our  announcement  in  a  récent 
issue  of  the  coopérative  théâtre  successf  ully 
established  in  Seattle  comes  the  f  ounding  of 
a  coopérative  motion  picture  studio  in  Hol- 
lywood, the  movie  capital  near  Los  Angeles. 
The  B-C  Pictures  Corporation,  which  owns 
the  newest  and  most  modem  studio  for  the 
production  of  screen  plays  in  the  southem 
Calif omia  city,  is  to  be  conducted  on  a  co- 
opérative basis  so  that  ail  créative  f  aotors 
in  the  making  of  the  picture  play  are  to 
share  in  the  profits  and  retums  of  the  busi- 
ness. Directors,  actors,  writers,  and  tech- 
nical  staff  are  ail  participating  in  this  co- 
opérative enterprise,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  P.  A.  Powers,  an  experienced  and 
successful  film  producer.  Mr.  Powers  sees  in 
it  a  remarkable  opportunity  not  merely  to 
improve  the  quality  of  motion  picture  films, 
but  also  to  more  justly  distribute  the  eam- 
ings. 

Coopérative  motion  picture  théâtres  are 
now  in  successful  opération  in  Newmans- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Benld,  Staunton  and  New 
Adams,  111.  In  the  latter  town  the  manager 
of  the  local  coopérative  store  raised  $15,000 
cash  and  a  similar  amount  by  means  of  a 
loan  to  open  a  first-dass  motion  picture 
tbeatre,  which  is  already  paying  suflcient 
retum  to  cover  ail  charges  and  pay  off  the 
indebtedness.  As  soon  as  this  is  doue,  the 
eamings  of  the  enterprise  will  be  rebated  to 
the  customers  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coopérative  store. 

Minnesota  Cooperators  Save  Two  Million 
Dollars 
The  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  has   compiled    figures    which    show 
that  the  "3,200  coopérative  associations  in 


that  State  saved  their  members  at  least 
$2^045,753  during  the  past  year,  ezelnalve 
of  ail  expenses.  Thèse  figures  are  based  on 
complète  retums  from  43  out  of  77  eoun- 
tiee  in  the  state^  The  saving  will  doubtless 
be  much  larger  when  complète  retums  are 
announced. 

This  saving  of  $2,000,000  représente  the 
différence  between  suceess  and  bankmptcy 
for  a  great  many  farmer-cooperators,  and 
points  out  the  path  that  other  f  armers  must 
f  ollow  if  they  are  to  secure  économie  éman- 
cipation. 


Huge  Economie  Waste  Cansed  by 
Compétition 

There  are  946,419  retail  shops  in  the 
United  States,  or  one  to  every  111  inhab- 
itants, according  to  figures  compiled  in  re- 
sponse  to  a  congressional  reeolution  of  in- 
quiry.  The  wholesale  establishments  num- 
ber  97,083,  or  one  to  every  35  retail  shops. 

Nearly  a- million  retail  stores  in  the  coun- 
try, most  of  them  treading  on  each  other 's 
heels  and  competing  on  a  cut-throat  basis 
for  the  other  feUow's  business!  What  a 
ridiculous  commentary  upon  the  aUeged 
'*efficiency"  of  modem  compétition.  The 
tremendous  waste  involved  in  dupUcating 
rentals,  advertising,  delivery  costs,  salaries, 
and  other  overhead  sales  expenses,  let  alone 
the  continuons  waste  of  small  scale  buying 
with  proportionately  higher  transportation 
costs,  is  enough  to  tum  every  sane  person 
in  the  country  into  a  cooperator  overnight. 

The  gr^t  gains  made  in  this  country  by 
large  scale  production  are  being  more 
than  dissipated  by  inefficient  distribution, 
The  farmer  gets  but  35  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  which  his  finished  product  brings,  the 
indnstrial  worker  but  37  cents.  This  gi- 
gantie  économie  waste  can  and  must  be 
stopped  by  coopération. 

Coopérative  Cow  Feeds  Poor  Childrea 
A  community  cow  in  Qreensboro,  N.  C.,  is 
exemplifying  the  coopérative  spirit  in  a 
unique  way.  The  cow  is  owned  by  the  friendly 
Church-by-the-Sidq,-of-the-Eoad,  which  rents 
it  out  at  $1  a  week  to  poor  familles  with 
children  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  adéquate 
milk,  let  alone  a  cow.  The  six  children  of 
the  first  family  served  by  this  coopérative 
quadruped  already  exhibit  an  improvement 
in  health  which  ought  to  gladden  any  bo- 
vine's  heart. 

The  revenue  derived  from  the  small  rental 
f ee  charged  is  being  placed  in  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  a  community  herd  which  will 
provide  pure  milk  at  cost  for  the  less  f ortu- 
nate  children  of  Greensboro. 


Coopérative  societies  are  in  the  truest 
sensé  factories  of  capital,  the  workshops 
where  are  forged  the  instruments  of  ail 
indnstrial  progress. — L.  Mabilleau. 


"  I  do  not  believe  in  the  moral  or  spiritual 
or  even  the  économie  value  of  hâte.  Hâte 
serves  no  useful  purpose.  It  is  far  more 
dangerous  to  those  who  hâte  than  to  those 
who  are  hated.  It  leads  only  to  confusion 
and  destruction.'' — Hon,  A.  B,  ^Houghton, 
newly  appainted  Amba98ador  to  Germany. 
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WARREN  s.  STONE,  Président     '         OSCAR  J.  HORN,  Vice  Président  WILLIAM  B.  PRENTER,  Secretary-Treasurer 

ROBERT  R.  CHRISTIAN.  Assistant  lYeaeurer  and  Blanager 


Dividend  Announcement 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  dividends  were  paid  July 
first  to  shareholders  of  the  Brotherhood  Holding  Com- 
pany whose  stock  was  fully  paid.  Thèse  dividends  were 
earned  during  the  first  month  of  opération. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  shareholders  and 
other  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  their  splendid  support. 

BUY  BONDS  NOW 

We  believe  the  opportunity  to  purchase  first  mortgage 
real  estate  bonds  yielding  7%  will  not  long  prevail.  Many 
investment  houses  are  selling  this  class  of  securities  at 
priées  to  yield  6%  to  6H%. 

A  hundred  dollar  twelve  year  7%  bond  purchased  on  a  6% 
basis  would  cost  $108.46.  Our  price  on  a  high  grade  first 
môrtgage  real  estate  bond  is  $100.00  and  interest. 

We  are  enabled  through  our  large  buying  power  and  low 
selling  expense  to  sell  securities  at  a  price  to  yield  you  the 
highest  possible  income  consistent  with  safety. 


Expert  f mandai  advice  given  to  ail  B.  of  L.  E.  memhers  and 

their  families  without  charge 
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WE  OWN  AND  OFFER  SUBJECT  TO  PRIOR  SALE  OR  CHANGE  IN  PRICE  THE  UNSOLD  PORTION  OF 

$1,000,000 

The  Park  Lane  Realty  Company 

First  Mortgage  7%  Sériai  Gold  Bonds 

Total  Issue,  $1,000,000.    Value  of  Property,  $1,750,000.     Location:      Southeast  oorner  of  East   105th   Street  and   Park 

Lane,  Cleveland,  ovériooking  Wade  Park. 

Dated,  June  1,  1922.     Borrower,  The  Park  Lane  Realty  Company. 
Interest  Coupons  due  June  Ist  and  December  Ist. 

Price — Par  and  Accrued  Interest  to  yleld  7%. 


TRUSTEE:     Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co-Operative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

$1,000  dénominations  in  ail  maturities;  $500  dénominations   in  ail   maturities;    $100   dénominations   in   the   last 
maturity  only. 

SECURITY:  Thèse  bonds  are  secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  and  deed  of  trust,  given  by  The  Park  Lane  Realty 
Company  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co-Operative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Trustée,  on 
the  fee  in  the  land  and  the  building  «to  be  constructel  thereon,  known  as  Park  Lane  Villa,  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Park  Lane  and  East  105 th  Street,  having  a  f  routage  of  200  feet  on  Park  Lane  ovériooking  Wadé  Park. 
and  having  a  depth  of  198  feet  on  the  easterly  side  of  East  105th  Street. 

EARNINGS:  The  net  annual  eamings  on  which  thèse  bonds  are  a  first  lien  are  conservatively  estimated  to  be 
$235,880.00,  which  Is  more  than  three  times  the  greatest  annual  interest  charge. 

SINKING  FUND  AND  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS:  The  mortgage  deed  of  trust  securing  thèse  bonds,  in  addition  to 
containing  the  usual  saf eguards  for  loans  of  this  slze  a  id  character,  requtres  the  borrower  to  deposit  with  the 
Trustée  each  month  during  the  entire  life  of  the  mortgage,  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  taxes,  Insurance  premiums 
and  the  interest  and  principal  requirements  that  wiU  ba  due  during  the  current  year. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 


Please  reserve  for  me  Park  Lane  Villa  7%  First  Mortgage  bonds  advertised  above 

in  the  amount  of  $ for  which  I  inclose  $ in  (whole  or  part)  payment. 

Name City 

Street  No State 


Address 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  CO-OPERATIVE  NATIONAL  BANK 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
or 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  HOLDING  COMPANY 

136  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Anstrian  and  Cuban  Rail  Workers  Win 
After  three  days  ot*  complète  tie-up,  the 
Austrian  railroad,  téléphone  and  telegraph 
workers  hâve  won  completely  their  gên- 
erai strike  for  better  wages  and  acknowl- 
edgment  of  the  workerg'  councils.  T^he 
strike  began  Baturday  noon  and  ended 
Tuesday  midnight,  during  which  time  not 
a  single  through  train  went  over  the  Unes. 
After  losing  4,000,000,000  crowns  in  rail- 
road  fare,  the  govemment  granted  the 
workers,  full  wage  demands  and  comprom- 
ised  on  the  workers'  councils  by  acknewl- 
edging  their  authority  and  giving  them  in- 
ereased  power. 

The  Austrian  workers  attributc  their 
marked  success  in  the  strike  to  the  fact 
that  they  ^resented  a  united  front,  with 
but  one<Mnion  for  each  industry,  and  with 
ail  three  industries  allied  in  close  afiilia- 
tion. 

The  strike  of  employés  on  the  United 
Bailways  of  Havana,  which  began  June 
27,  was  terminated  the  next  day  when  the 
railroads  conceded  the  demands  of  the  em- 
ployés by  holding  up  the  proposed  réduc- 
tions in  wages.  Ail  traffîc  was  suspended 
in  the  Havana  district  during  the  strike, 
which  brought  about  a  speedy  settlement. 


Oanadlan  Labor  Blinister  Reports 
The  Canadian  Minister  of  Labor  kas  just 
issued  his  eleventh  annual  report  on  La- 
bor Organization  in  Canada,  covering  the 
year  1921.  The  outstanding  fact  in  the 
report  is  the  prépondérance  of  the  railway 
employés'  unions  in  the  Canadian  labor 
movement.  They  comprise  26.22  per  cent 
of  ail  organized  workers  in  Canada,  and 
with  other  transport ation  unions  added 
(electrical  and  steamship),  34.97  per  cent. 
Tbe  next  largest  group  is  the  building  trades 
with  9.78  >er  cent,  while  every  other  or- 
ganization bas  less  than  8  per  cent. 

The  classification  of  the  varions  unions 
reported  by  the  Dominion  Labor  Depart- 
ment for  1921  is  as  follows: 

Branches  Members 

International    2,223         222,896 

Non-international    264  24,480 

In^ependent  Units    27  15,644 

National  and  Catholie. . .      120  45,000 

One  Big  Union 34  5,300 

Totals   2,668        313,320 

In  addition  there  are  forty-one  organiza- 
tions  of  professional  wage  earners  unaffil- 
iated  with  the  regular  labor  moyement, 
eonsisting  mostly  of  school  teachers  and 
government  clerks,  which  hâve  a  reported 
membership  of  43,298. 

In  common  with  labor  unions  through- 
out  the  world,  the  Dominion  organizations 
hâve  suffered  a  décline  in  dues-paying 
membership  owing  to  the  prévalent  indus- 
trial  dépression.  From  378,047  members 
in   1919  the  total  membership  fell  to  373,- 


842  in  1920  and  313,320  in  1921.  The 
greatest  loss  was  among  the  independent 
units,  such  as  the  Lumber  Workers'  In- 
dustrial  Union,  which  alone  reported  a  dé- 
cline of  13,000  in  membership.  The  well 
organized  crafts  with  national  and  inter- 
national support  hâve  lost  little  if  at  ail, 
since  many  of  their  unreported  members 
are  now  out  of  work  and  hence  unable  to 
pay  dues  for  the  time  being. 


Bailway  and  Steamship  Clerks  EstabUsh 
Insurance  Pund 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steam- 
ship Clerks  has  founded  a  death  benefit 
fund  for  ail  members  in  good  standing. 
The  amount  of  the  benefit  received  dépends 
upon  the  length  of  continuons  membership 
in  the  organization,  members  of  one  year 
receiving  but  $100  insurance,  while  those 
of  fifteen  years'  standing  get  $1,500  of 
insurance   protection. 

In  common  with  ail  the  progressive  labor 
organizations,  including  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
the  clerks  decided  to  operate  their  own 
insurance  department,  since  careful  in- 
vestigation proved  that  they  could  insure 
tliemselves  much  cheaper  than  the  rate 
charged  by  private  insurance  concerns. 


Itallan  Indostries  Prosper 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  reports 
that  the  textile  and  electrical  industries  of 
Italy  are  in  an  exceptionally  thriving  con- 
dition. Thèse  are  the  industries  where 
producers'  coopérative  organizations  are 
most  strongly  entrenehed.  Unemployment 
shows  a  decrease  of  66,862  during  the 
month  of  May  alone. 

Industrial  peace  is  being  secured  in  other 
Italian  industries  by  a  new  plan  for  ad- 
justing  wages  automatically  with  the  costs 
of  living.  The  building  trades  strike  has 
just  been  terminated  satisfactorily  on  this 
basis,  so  that  the  purehasing  power  of  the 
worker's  wage  will  rcmain  nnaffected  by 
increases  in  living  costs.  In  other  words, 
whenever  the  cost  of  living  rises,  the  work- 
ers will  automatically  reçoive  an  increased 
money  wage  sufficient  to  offset  the  différ- 
ence in  price  levels. 


New  Home  for  Engllsh  Englneers 
The  new  Oeneral  Office  of  English  En- 
gineers  has  been  moved  from  Leeds  to 
London,  and  domiciled  in  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Hampstead  section  just  pur- 
chased  at  a  cost  of  £10,000  ($45,000)  from 
private  owners.  The  building  has  como- 
dious  office  rooms  beside  a  large  conférence 
hall.  Originally  built  by  Sir  Joseph 
Beeeham  in  1903  at  a  cost  of  £40,000,  it 
will  provide  the  English  Engineers  with 
one  of  the  finest  trade  union  headquarters 
in  London. 


Gtorman  Workers  Bear  Heavy  Bnrden 

With  Wholesale  priées  43  times  as  high 
in  1922  as  before  the  war,  wages  of  Ger- 
man  workers  hâve  increased  but  15  times. 
Indeed,  from  the  end  of  October,  1921,  to 
the  end  of  February,  1922,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing mounted  120  per  cent,  and  is  still  in- 
creasing. 

In  conséquence  of  low  wages  and  poor 
food,  the  énergies  of  the  workers  are  de- 
pleted.  This,  combined  with  the  préval- 
ent industrial  unrest,  has  eut  down  the 
productivity  of  the  average  worker  to 
three-fifths  of  his  pre-war  output. 

A  serions  aspect  of  theirerman  workers' 
problem  is  the  fact  that  tne  govemment  is 
now  taking  an  average  of  30  per  cent  of 
their  income  by  heavy  taxes  in  order  to 
raise  money  to  meet  the  réparations  pay- 
ments  to  France  and  England. 


Oanadlan  Labor  Oongress  to  Oonvene 

Président  Tom  Moore  of  the  Dominion 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  has  just  issued 
the  call  for  Canadian  Labor 's  thirty-eighth 
annual  convention,  to  be  held  in  Montréal 
beglnning  August  21. 

Important  resolutions  to  be  considered 
by  the  congress  deal  with  combating  the 
open  shop  eampaign  and  the  arbitrary 
wage  réductions  imposed  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act.  Im- 
migration, législative  guarantee  of  the 
eight  hour  day,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  other  issues  vital  to  labor  are  also  on 
the  program  of  the  convention, 

Some  of  the  practices  of  the  Dominion 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress  might  well  be 
followed  on  this  side  of  the  border.  Ail 
resolutions  to  be  submitted  to  the  con- 
gress, whether  dealing  with  changes  in  the 
constitution  or  gênerai  matters,  must  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  seeretary-treas- 
urer  at  least  twenty  days  prier  to  the  open- 
ing  of  the  convention.  Thèse  resolutions 
are  then  printed  in  both  the  officiai  lan- 
guages  of  the  congress,  English  and 
French,  and  distributed  to  ail  locals  and 
delegates.  The  British  and  Irish  Trade 
Union  Congresses  go  still  further  and  hâve 
thèse  resolutions  submitted  and  printed 
in  time  for  distribution  to  ail  affiliated 
bodies  so  that  they  may  be  amply  discussed 
and  voted  upon  and  delegates  instructed 
regarding  same  before  the  congress  is 
held.  -This  provision  greatly  facilitâtes 
speedy,  intelligent  and  truly  représenta- 
tive action  by  the  congress. 


Indlan  Bail  Stxlke  Ends 
The  serions  strike  on  the  East  Indian 
Bailway  reported  in  the  July  Journal  has 
at  last  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  the 
employés.  Over  20,000  workmen  were  en- 
gagea in  the  strike,  which  had  serions 
political  implications. 
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Telegraphers  Demand  New  Scale 
The  Oommercial  Telegraphers'  Union  has 
just  notified  the  employers  that  it  seeks 
an  increase  in  minimum  wagee  f rom  $42.50 
to  $60  per  week.  The  présent  wage  con- 
tract  expires  with  July,  and  the  confer-' 
ence  to  negotiate  the  new  agreement  is 
now  in  session.  Members  of  the  Commer- 
cial Telegraphers'  Union  handle  much  of 
the  ne^fspaper  wire  news  of  the  country 
as  well  as  the  spécial  commercial  wire 
services. 


Hnge  Total  of  Trade  Union  Insurance 

Fignres  just  compiled  by  the  American 
Fédération  of  Labor  and  the  Ganadian 
Department  of  Labor  reveal  some  interest- 
ing  comparisons.  Of  the  98  international 
trade  unions  operating  in  Canada,  75  hâve 
insuranee  benefits.  Thèse  unions  in  1921 
made  total  disbursements  of  $24,089,836, 
an  increase  of  $4,626,226  over  the  amount 
expended  in  1920.  In  addition,  four  non- 
international  organizations  paid  $20,775 
more,  while  loc^  and  branch  unions  dis- 
bursed  $1,503,555. 

The  national  unions  affiliated  with  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  paid  out  last  year  a  total  of 
$4,134,816.81,  according  to  the  report  of 
Secretary  Frank  Morrison.  This  amount 
was  paid  directly  by  the  national  and  in- 
ternational bodies.  No  report  is  obtain- 
able  regarding  benefits  paid  by  local  unions, 
which  are  mostly  for  sickness  and  unem- 
ployment,  and  aggregate  a  much  larger 
sum  than  the  life  insuranee  payments  of 
the  international  unions. 

Members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  may  wish  to  compare  with 
thèse  figures  the  $4,000,000  of  insuranee 
paid  out  annually  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  which 
now  handles  a  total  insuranee  business  of 
$180,000,000. 


Belgian  Workeni  Flght  Wage  Outs 
The  campaign  to  chop  wages  in  Belgium 
is  being  directed  by  the  métal  factory  em- 
ployers  of  the  Province  of  Antwerp.  Their 
récent  pronouncement  for  a  fiât  10  per 
cent  pay  eut  has  been  unanimously  re- 
jected  by  the  workers,  bringing  on  a  wide- 
spread  strike  in  the  métal  industry.  Ten 
thousand  men  are  out  in  Antwerp  alone, 
with  other  faetories  outside  the  métal  in- 
dustry becoming  rapidly  affected.  * 


BiltiBh  Worken  Buffer  Wage  Blashes 

According  to  H.  Smith,  delegate  from 
the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  to  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  convention,  the  workmen  of 
Great  Britain  lost  in  wages  £500,000,000 
during  1921,  at  the  rate  of  £10,000,000 
($45,000,000)  per  week.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  further  states  that  since 
the  beginning  of  1922  a  further  slash  of 
£1,210,000,  ($5,445,000)  per  week  has  been 
made  in  the  wages  of  nearly  5,900,000  Brit- 
ish workers. 

The  unemployed  workers  in  Britain  hâve 
numbered  about  2,000,000  for  the  last  two 
years,  making  with  their  familles  nearly 
one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the 
country  facing  destitution. 

Delegate  Smith  lays  the  blâme  for  this 
critical  situation  squarely  upon  the  British 
government,  which  favored  cutting  down 
wages  on  the  theory  that  it  would  thereby 


reduce  high  liviUg  costs.  Instead  the  em- 
ployers  hâve  pocketc:!  the  huge  sum  saved 
by  wage  slashes,  and  the  public  is  worse 
off  than  before.  ''This  is  the  greatest 
fallacy,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  ''that  the  Brit- 
ish government  has  been  responsible  for 
since  the  war,  cleverly  encouraged  and 
assisted  by  the  big  Fédération  of  Employ- 
ers  of  Labor." 


Frencli  Postal  Worken  Amalgamate 
A  most  striking  consec^uence  of  the  récent 
convention  of  the  French  Postal  Fédéra- 
tion in  Paris  is  the  amalgamation  of  the 
more  progressive  members  in  thèse  groups 
into  one  gênerai  union.  Tl^e  manual  work- 
ers employed  in  maintenance  of  telegraph 
and  téléphone  Unes,  the  postmen,  and  the 
postal  officiais  broke  away  from  the  old 
General  Confédération  of  Labor  and  united 
their  interests  in  a  single  body  contai uing 
ail  classes  of  postal  workers.  Thus  manual 
and  intellectual  workers  as  well  as  super- 
visor's  are  banded  together  in  one  great 
labor  union. 

The  new  organization  is  affiliated  with 
the  radical  French  Confédération  of  Unit- 
ed Labor,  which  supports  the  Bed  Trad^ 
Union  International.  Bemnants  of  the  old 
organizations  who  opposed  this  step  hâve 
reconstructed  themselves  into  their  sepa- 
rate  group  organizations  and  hâve  decided 
to  adhère  to  the  conservative  General  Con- 
fédération of  Labor. 


International  Transport  Workeni  Meet 
The  convention  of  the ,  International 
Transport  Workers  has  recently  concluded 
in  Stockholm,  lining  up  one  of  the  stroilg- 
est  labor  groups  of  Europe  against  ail  at- 
tempts  to  reduce  wages  and  prolong  hours. 
An  international  campaign  was  also 
launched  for  the  withdrawal  of  ail  claims 
for  indemnities  (as  distinct  from  répara- 
tions for  war  destruction),  for  cancella- 
tion  of  war  debts,  stabilization  of  cur- 
rency,  abolition  of  trade  restrictions  of 
ail  kinds,  and  disarmament. 


Mayor  Joins  Barbers'  Union 
Mayor  E.  J.  Brown  of  Seattle,  recently 
elected  by  the  organized  workers  over  sev- 
eral  reactionary  opponents,  has  joined 
Barbers'  Local  195.  Brown  was  formerly 
a  barber  in  Kansas  City,  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan,  Chicago,  and  Portland,  Oregon. 


Minera  Oiven  Aid 

The  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union  has  just  voted  $100,000.00 
to  buy  food  and  clothing  for  the  striking 
coal  miners. 

This  is  the  largest  single  donation  of 
which  we  hâve  record  given  by  any  one 
American  labor  organization  to  another  in 
time  of  strike. 


Scandinavlan  Workeni  Form  Alliance 
Différences  arising  out  of  the  war  are 
being  rapidly  healed  by  the  growing  labor 
alliances  between  the  workers  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Finland.  A  gênerai  confér- 
ence of  textile  workers  is  now  in  session 
in  Stockholm  for  the  formation  of  an  of- 
fensive   and   défensive   alliance,   and    for 


mutual   économie  support  in  case  of  ex- 
tensive  labor  disputes. 

Alliances  covering  the  Scandinavian 
countries  hâve  already  been  formed  by  the 
following  groups  of  workers:  Bailway 
men  (with  a  total  membership  of  67,000), 
paper  workers,  shoemakers,  bakers,  police- 
men,  métal  workers,  transport  workers, 
seamen  and  electricians. 


Président  Ebert  Ezpelled 

The  German  Saddlers'  Union  has  just 
expelled  from  its  membership  Président 
Ebert  of  Germany,  who  was  prominent  in 
the  union  before  he  entered  politics.  This 
drastic  action  has  been  taken  against 
Ebert  by  his  own  organization  because  of 
his  officiai  attitude  against  unions  during 
the  récent  railroad  and  métal  workers 
strikes.  - 


International  Labor  Oondenins  War 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  outcomes  of  the 
récent  Congress  of  the  International  Féd- 
ération of  Trade  Unions  held  in  Bome  is 
the  manifeste  against  war  which  it  has 
sent  out  to  the  laboring  world.  The  dele- 
gates  voted  unanimously  and  without  com- 
promise to  end  war  forever  and  ail  time. 
A  vigorous  campaign  of  anti-war  éducation 
was  pledged  by  the  ninety-four  labor  rep- 
résentatives of  the  leading  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  workers'  manifeste  against  war 
closes  with  the  following  statement: 

"In  the  récent  war  there  was  only  one 
who  was  vanquished:  the  toiler  in  ail 
lands;  and  one  victor:  international  cap- 
ital." 


Oshkosli  Overall  Company  Slgns  Up 
The  United  Garment  Workers  announce 
that  "a  satisfactory  adjustment"  of  the 
garment  workers'  strike  at  the  Oshkosh 
Overall  Company  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  effected.  The  adjustment  fol- 
lowed  negotiations  of  several  days  con- 
ducted  between  the  officiais  of  the  Com- 
pany and  the  garment  workers  union,  as  a 
resuit  of  which  an  amicable  settlement  was 
arrived  at  and  the  product  of  the  big  over- 
all firm  again  made  fair  for  ail  union 
workers  to  wear. 


International  Pottery  Workers  Federate 

The  national  unions  of  pottery  workers 
in  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Czecho  Slovakia  hâve  re-estab- 
lished  the  Pottery  Workers'  International 
which  existed  prier  to  the  war  with  head- 
quarters  in  Berlin. 

The  European  potters  hâve  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  of  America,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  10,000,  to  affiliate  with  the  In- 
ternational Fédération,  and  to  send  dele- 
gates  to  an  international  conférence  to  be 
held  in  August. 


Army  Officiais  Forbid  International  Unions 
French  army  officers  in  charge  of  the 
Saar  territory,  in  the  occupied  zone  of 
Germany,  hâve  prohibited  the  postal  work- 
ers of  that  area  from  affiliating  with  the 
International  Fédération  of  Postal,  Tele- 
graph and  Téléphone  Employés.    The  ex- 
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ecutive  committee  oî  the  International 
Fédération  of  Trade  Unions  bas  protested 
to  the  Freneh  government  againat  this 
abuse  of  authoritj,  wliich  was  evidently 
prompted  by  the  military  officers'  fear  of 
the  growing  intemationalism  of  labor. 


Domiiilon  Bepresentatives  Urge  Safety 
Plana 

The  Oanadian  législative  représentatives 
of  the  four  railroad  brotherhoods  hâve 
made  application  to  the  Board  of  Bailway 
Commissioners  for  an  order  limiting  and 
regulating  the  hours  of  duty  of  employas 
engaged  in  the  opération  of  railroad  trains. 
The  Brotherhood  représentatives  made  it 
plain  that  their  application  was  in  the  in* 
terests  of  safety  both  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lie and  the  employés.  Brother  Byron  Baker 
told  the  Bailway  Commissioners:  "Tha 
passengers  might  well  be  thankful  for  the 
ignorance  in  which  they  travel  as  to  condi- 
tions of  the  men  responsible  for  their 
safety." 


Police  Ontwltted  by  Textile  Workers 
The  police  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  hâve 
forbidden  ail  meetings  of  the  striking  tex- 
tile Works  which  are  addressed  by  "out- 
of-town"  speakers.  The  mil!  owners  who 
control  the  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ments  know  that  their  chance  of  success 
will  be  much  greater  if  they  can  keep  the 
officers  and  organizers  of  the  textile  unions 
out  of  the  strike  district.  But  Vice  Prési- 
dent James  Starr  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  put  his  message  across  to  the 
strikers  despite  the  refusai  of  the  police 
to  allow  his  address.  Starr  mounted  the 
rostrum  where  he  was  scheduled  to  speak, 
and  unfurled  a  large  banner  before  the 
mass  meeting  of  strikers  assembled  to  hear 
him.  The  police  stood  around  helpless 
while  the  banner  fluttered  out  into  the 
wind,  displaying  the  following  challenge: 

"I  am  forbidden  to  speak.     Stick  and 
we  will  win." 


Mexico  Street  Car  Strike  Ends 
Following  a  strike  lasting  over  two 
weeks,  the  street  car  employés  of  Mexico 
hâve  resumed  work  af  ter  the  company  had 
agreed  to  pay  each  employé  an  indemnity 
of  300  pesos  per  year  for  each  year's  em- 
ployment  since  1917.  In  addition  they  are 
to  reçoive  the  three  months'  advance  pay 
required  by  law,  which  the  company  at 
first  refused  to  grant.  Negotiations  are 
nnder  way  to  détermine  whether  the  street 
car  ^en  will  be  paid  for  the  time  lost  by 
the  strike,  and  whether  thirty-two  em- 
ployés in  the  cashier's  department  will  be 
reinstated. 

Employés  of  the  candy  factories,  textile 
mills,  aad  bakeries,  who  walked  out  in  sym- 
pathy  with  the  street  car  men,  hâve  not 
been  so  fortunate.  They  hâve  received  no 
pay  for  the  period  of  the  strike,  and  many 
of  them  hâve  been  refused  the  return  of 
their  jobs  by  their  employers. 


Kew  Zealand  Bailway  Men  Favor 
Amalgamation 

Président  W.  Sullivan  of  the  Amalga- 
mated  Society  of  Bailway  Servants  of  New 
Zealand,  in  a  récent  address  at  Christ- 
chnrch,  dedared  in  favor  of  amalgamation 


of  the  three  existing  unions  for  railway 
employés.  He  opposed  mère  fédération  on 
the  ground  that  in  time  of  crisis  it  was 
not  suf&cient  to  préserve  a  united  labor 
front.  Furthermore,  it  did  not  secure 
the  valuable  économies  of  administration 
made  possible  by  amalgamation. 

The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Bailway 
Servants  has  affiliated  with  the  New  Zea- 
land Alliance  of  Labor,  which  is  promoting 
the  one  big  union  fédération  throughout 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


German  Workers  Beject  Profit  Scheme 
European  labor  is  taking  a  firm  stand 
against  profit  sharing,  bonuses,  and  other 
méthode  of  enlisting  their  support  for  the 
présent  industrial  System.  The  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  reports  that  the  Bhen- 
ish-Westphalian  Electrical  Workers  hâve 
unanimously  rejected  the  oflPer  of  the  man- 
agement to  sell  them  25,000,000  labor 
shares  in  the  enterprise. 

After  stating  that  the  employés  would 
not  need  to  be  bribed  in  order  to  secure  in- 
creased  production  or  enlist  their  labor  in 
the  enterprise,  and  that  industrial  democ- 
racy  could  best  be  promoted  by  ''a  loyal 
application  of  the  Works  Councils  Act," 
the  electrical  workers  made  the  following 
significant  déclaration: 

"For  the  workers  the  décisive  considér- 
ation is  that  an  undertaking  for  the  gén- 
ération and  distribution  of  electricity 
should  be  managed  from  the  sole  point  qf 
view  of  the  interests  of  the  community; 
that  is  to  say,  t^e  leading  motive  should 
be,  not  to  make  large  profits,  but  to  supply 
the  community  with  sufficient  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  cheap  electrical  power  . 
The  participation  of  the  workers  on  a  cap- 
italist  basis  is  not  compatible  with  this 
attitude." 


Amexlcan  Sailors  Flred  from  Govemment 
Vessel 

The  ^»  Jjntemational  Seamen's  Union  of 
America , reports  from  San  Francisco  that 
the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  steamer  "Prési- 
dent Lincoln"  plying  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Orient  has  replaced  her  Amer- 
ican seamen  and  firemen  with  Chinese  and 
Filipinos.  This  practice  has  been  followed 
by  other  firms  which  lease  shipping  board 
vessels^  from  the  government.  The  Sea- 
mens*  Union  is  therefore  callîng  upon  the 
U.-S.  Shipping  Board  and  Congress  to  state 
clearly  its  policy  regarding  the  discharge 
of  American  seamen  and  the  hiring  of 
cheap  foreign  labor  on  American  ships. 


Mexlcan  Fédération  of  Labor  to  Meet 

The  Mexican  Fédération  of  Labor  an- 
nounces  its  fourth  annual  contention  to  be 
held  in  Guadalajara  in  August.  The  Mexi- 
can fédération  now  has  over  400,000  mem- 
bers,  and  has  extended  a  cordial  invitation 
to  American  labor  leaders  to  attend  the 
convention. 

The  chief  issues  before  the  convention 
are  the  amalgamation  and  unification  of 
existing  unions,  and  the  organization  of 
the  workers  by  industry  rather  than  by 
crafts. 

Closely  united  with  the  Mexican  Fédéra- 
tion of  Labor  is  tke  Mexican  labor  party, 
"Partido  Laborista,"  which  now  has  over 


1,000  locale  and  a  membership  of  400,000. 
The  party  dedares  its  purpose  to  capture 
the  state  as  a  means  of  working  elass 
émancipation,  and  commande  ail  groups  of 
workers  to  ''give  offices  to  genuine  worker 
éléments  identified  with  the  dass  struggle 
so  that  the  working  class  can  control  po- 
litical  power." 

There  is  nothing  backward  about  the 
Mexicans  when  once  they  begin  to  go  for- 
ward. 


Finnlsh  Labor  Tnxns  Toward  Moscow 
Following  the  lead  of  Norway,  the  Finn- 
ish  Confédération  of  Trade  Unions  has  de- 
cided  by  a  vote  of  12,881  to  5,883  to  affili- 
ate  with  the  Bed  Trade  Union  Interna- 
tional. This  action  is  largely  due  to  the 
campaign  of  persécution  against  labor  or- 
ganizations  carried  on  by  the  reactionary 
Finnish  government  placed  in  power  by 
the  Allies.  Oppression  f  umished  ample  ar- 
guments for  the  communists,  who  first 
gained  control  of  the  sawmill  and  gênerai 
workers*  unions,  and  hâve  recently  secured 
a  majority  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
national  Confédération  of  Labor. 


First  Japaneee  Labor  School 
The  workers  of  Osaka,  Japan,  hâve  just 
instituted  the  first  labor  sehool  in  the  em- 
pire with  the  object  of  training  compétent 
men  for  the  labor  movement.  The  school 
is  mainly  supported  by  the  Japanese  Féd- 
ération of  Labor,  and  is  temporarily  lo- 
cated  in  a  mission  church  until  its  perma- 
nent building  is  ready. 

The  Osaka  Labor  School  will  give  lec- 
tures in  sociology,  économies,  politics,  law, 
history,  psychology,  the  labor  movement, 
oratory  and  current  events.  It  is  planned 
to  complète  each  course  in  three  months. 
Several  progressive  Japanese  students  re- 
tumed  from  American  collèges  are  stand- 
ing behind  the  workers  in  their  educa- 
tional  program. 


Oanadian  Bail  Workers'  Pay  Threatened 

The  executives  of  both  the  National 
Railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  are 
watching  with  keen  interest  the  wage 
slashes  being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bailroad 
Labor  Board.  As  an  immédiate  consé- 
quence, the  stationary  employés  of  the 
Canadian  National  Bailways  hâve  been 
notified  that  beginning  July  15th  their 
wages  will  be  reduced  6  per  cent,  while 
the  M^ntenance  of  Way  Employés  hâve 
had  their  pay  eut  to  the  same  scale  as  that 
ordered  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
eflPective  in  Canada  on  July  lOth.  This 
réduction  approximates  a  9  per  cent  eut, 
and  will  affect  between  35,000  and  40,000 
Canadian  employés,  or  nearly  20  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number. 

Thus  does  a  bad  example  quickly  spread! 

The  Canadian  Bailway  Association  fur- 
ther  demanded  the  abolition  of  overtime, 
including  straight  pay  for  Sundays  and 
holidays.  After  nearly  a  month's  nego- 
tiations an  agreement  has  been  reached 
whereby  overtime  after  eight  hours  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half , 
except  in  the  case  of  workers  employed 
in  machine  construction,  repairs  or  elec- 
trical work,  who  will  only  be  allowed 
overtime  for  Christmas,  New  Year 's,  and 
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Labor  Day.  Workers  employed  in  railway 
shops  or  on  trains  are  to  hâve  one  day 's 
refit  in  seven,  on  Bunday  when  possible. 

Honn  Bednced:   Ontpnt  Increased 

After  prolonged  ezperiment  the  great 
iron  Works  at  Turin,  Italy,  hàs  eut  the 
length  of  the  workers'  shifts  from  eight 
to  six  hourSy  whieh  has  been  followed  by  a 
more  satisfactory  output  than  under  the 
longer  day. 

The  labor  of  iron  workers  is  so  strenuous 
and  intensive  that  an  eight  or  ten  hour 
day  not  only  breaks  down  the  sturdiest 
men  after  a  few  years'  labor,  but  actually 
decreases  the  quantity  of  the  product  it- 
self. 

Will  Bomebody  please  page  Judge  Gary 
of  the  Steel  Trust,  ezponent  of  the  twelve- 
hour  dayf 


Polltical  Btrikes  Bhock  IMploxnats 
The  Arabs  throughout  Palestine  and 
Syria  hâve  alarmed  the  French  and  English 
diplomats,  who  recently  hâve  agreed  to 
parcel  this  country  out  between  themselves 
without  Consulting  the  natives.  A  gênerai 
strike  of  ail  industrial  workers  and  the 
civil  population  was  declared  July  14th, 
and  has  been  so  well  maintained  that  the 
économie  life  of  the  country  is  paralyzed. 
Dispatches  from  London  state:  **While 
order  has  been  maintained  thus  far,  the 
merest  spark  might  set  the  country 
ablaze.'' 

A  aimilar  political  strike  in  which  the 
workers  hâve  taken  the  lead  is  in  process 
throughout  southem  China.  The  powerful 
Ohinese  labor  guilds  promised  Sun  Yat  Sen 
to  call  a  gênerai  strike  in  case  the  mon- 
archists  or  pro-Japanese  forces  seized  pow- 
er.  The  last  dispatch  received  from 
Hongkong,  dated  July  12th,  states  that  the 
electrical  ppwer  workers  hâve  already  quit 
work,  and  other  labor  unions  would  soon 
follow  to  compel  the  restoration  of  repub- 
lican  govemment. 


Wages  Sise  With  Llvlng  Oosts 
The  Timken  BoUer  Bearing  Company, 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile parts  in  the  country,  has  advanced 
the  wages  of  ail  shop  employés  10  per  cent 
in  order  to  offset  increased  living  costs. 
The  salaried  employés  hâve  already  re- 
ceived an  increase  to  adjust  their  pay  to 
a. point  equal  to  its  purchasimg  power  prier 
to  September  1, 1921. 

The  Firestone  Tire  and  Bubber  Company 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  announces  wage  increases 
ranging  from  9  to  12  per  cent  to  ail  factory 
employés,  with  10  per  cent  increases  to 
salaried  help. 

Meanwhile,  the  Labor  Board  slashes  rail 
wages. 

Bpanish  Labor  Faces  Btroggle 
With  reactionaries  and  monarchists  in 
complète  control  of  the  govemment  and 
the  leading  labor  leaders  in  Jail  for  '  '  sédi- 
tion," the  workers  of  Spain  are  facing  a 
bîtter  industrial  struggle  to  maintain  a  liv- 
ing wage  and  the  very  existence  of  their 
unions.  Employers  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries  hâve  announced  a  20  per  cent 
wage  slash.  The  great  tin  plate  factory  of 
the    Altos    TTornos    Company    has    locked 


ont  its  employés.  The  coal  miners  are  con- 
fronted  with  heavy  wage  cuts,  and  strikes 
of  more  or  less  seriousness  are  reported 
from  Bilboa,  Santander,  Asturias,  and  the 
Province  of  Vizcaya. 


National  Bafaty  Ootincil  HaetB 

The  eleventh  annual  Safety  Congress  of 
the  National  Safety  Coundl  is  scheduled 
to  convene  at  Détroit,  August  28th  to 
September  Ist.  Fif^een  thousand  executives 
and  safety  men  employing  over  6,000,000 
workers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
affiliated  with  the  Safety  Council  to  se- 
cure  the  élimination  of  accidents  and  in- 
juries from  industry. 


"It  is  up  to  the  people  in 
this  country^  as  well  as  in 
every  other  country^  to  rise 
and  say  that  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  world  is  not  mère- 
ly  a  matter  for  the  officers  of 
Department  of  State^  but  that 
the  lives  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  and  children  are 
the  concern  of  ail  the  people.** 
— Sidney  HiUman,  Président 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Work' 
ers  of- America. 


Aostrla  Bplit  by  Btrikes 
The  Austrian  govemment,  facing  éco- 
nomie collapse  and  unable  to  stop  the  ter- 
rible increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  is  vir- 
tually  on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy. 
In  one  week  the  Austrian  krone  fell  from 
10,000  to  22,000  to  the  dollar.  Before  the 
war  it  was  worth  slightly  over  twenty 
cents;  today  it  is  worth  less  than  one  two- 
hundredth  of  a  cent.  Just  from  the  mid- 
dle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  cost 
of  living  soared  over  70  per  cent.  Starva- 
tion  riots  are  repeatedly  recurring,  only  to 
be  put  down  by  the  Clérical  Govemment 
with  bayonet  and  gunpowder. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  tragic  situa- 
tion, the  owners  of  Austrian  industries 
hâve  arbitrarily  terminated  their  collective 
contracts  with  the  workers  and  are  de- 
manding  heavy  wage  slashes  and  prolonged 
hours  of  labor.  Over  100,000  métal  work- 
ers, among  the  best  organized  in  the  coun- 
try, hâve  akeady  struck  against  cancella- 
tion  of  their  employment  contracts,  and 
other  groups  of  workers  are  f ollowing  their 
ezample. 

No  one  knows  what  the  next  month  will 
hold  for  Austria.  When  men  get  crushed 
and  starved  beyond  a  certain  point  they 
sometimes  rebel. 


ployers  who  refuse  to  negotiate  with  their 
employés.  For  two  months  the  Freneh 
capitaliste  who  own  the  La  Aebja  textile 
mille  hâve  spumed  the  efforts  of  their 
employés  to  reach  a  settlement^  and  hâve 
ref used  ail  offers  of  arbitration.  Président 
Obregon  instructed  the  gevemor  of  the 
province  to  seize  the  mille  and  operate 
them  in  coopération  with  the  workers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  National  Lab^r 
Laws. 

This  has  been  done  over  the  protest  of 
the  French  diplomatie  représentatives,  who 
advised  the  French  capitalists  to  continue 
the  loekout  of  the  textile  workers  until 
they  yielded. 


Norweglan  Trade  Unions  Amalgamate 

The  committee  of  nine  appointed  by  the 
1920  convention  of  the  Norwegian  Fédéra- 
tion of  Labor  to  reorganize  the  fédéra- 
tion into  industrial  groups  has  made  a  re- 
port favoring  the  amalgamation  of  présent 
trade  unions  into  11  sections,  one  for  each 
of  the  basic  industries.  There  will  be  four 
technical  sub-di visions;  statistical,  social 
information,  socialization,  and  shop  com- 
mittees.  Locally  the  plan  of  organization 
will  be  to  unité  ail  workers  in  each  com- 
munity  into  one  labor  organization,  again 
with  separate  divisions  for  the  varions 
trades. 

The  only  variation  in  the  report  regards 
the  control  of  labor  union  funds.  The  ma- 
jority  of  the  committee  approved  complète 
control  of  thèse  fimds  by  the  fédération; 
while  a  minority  report,  which  based  a 
substitute  plan  upon  the  Shop  Council 
System,  would  leave  thèse  local  bodies  some 
control  over  labor  finances. 

There  is  little  question  but  that  this 
strongly  centralized  plan  for  labor  amalga- 
mation will  be  adopted  by  the  forthc«ming 
Norwegian  Trade  Union  convention.  It 
will  give  Norway  the  most  imited  labor  or- 
ganization in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Labor  Alliance  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


Govemment  Workers  to  Join  Labor 
Alliance 

Postal  and  telegraph  workers  of  New 
Zealand  hâve  balloted  to  join  the  Alliance 
of  Labor,  the  one  big  union  federating  ail 
labor  unions  in  the  islands.  The  govem- 
ment, which  is  anti-labor,  wams  the  men 
that  such  a  move  will  not  be  tolerated,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  event  of  extrême  ac- 
tion by  labor  organizations,  the  govem- 
ment will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  the 
** loyal  service'*  of  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph employés.  The  resuit  of  the  threat 
is  a  movement  by  the  workers  to  capture 
the  govemment  at  the  next  élections. 


Mexlcan  Govemment  Ends  Textile  Btrike 

One  reason  why  our  self-righteous  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  reeognize  the 
Mexican  govemment  is  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Président  Obregon  toward  big  em- 


Labor  Temples  Exempt  from  Tax 
The  Suprême  Court  of  Tennessee  has 
just  decided  that  a  labor  temple  is  an  edu- 
cational  institution  and  therefore  exempt 
from  taxation.  This  important  décision 
was  handed  down  July  15,  in  the  case  of 
the  City  of  Nashville  against  the  Nash- 
ville  labor  Temple.  The  court  ruled  that 
since  the  temple  was  organized  as  a  gênerai 
welfare  corporation  and  encouraged  its 
members  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  other 
socially  useful  purposes,  it  could  not  be 
taxed  bv  the  citv. 
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FACT3  &=  FABLES 


The  Prise  Fable 

The   medal   for   the  prize   fable   of  the 

month  goes  to  the  Dubnque,  lowa,  Times 

JonmaL    This  organ  of  the  "kept  prese" 

in  a  leading  editorial  imposes  the  following 

tnoonshine  npon  the  publie. 

"The  utter  bad  faith  of  the  propo- 
nents  of  the  Plumb  Plan  for  grovern- 
ment  acquisition  of  the  rallroads  is 
demonstrated  by  their  attitude  on 
the  question  of  railway  income  and 
rallway  expense.  One  of  their  de- 
mands  is  higher  waçes  for  the  rail- 
way employés.  But  Instead  of  advo- 
catlns  higher  incoraes  for  the  rail- 
way companies.  they  advocate  a  ré- 
duction in  freiffht  and  passensrer 
ratée,  which  would  necessarily  mean 
a  smaller  income.  When  thèse  radical 
leaders  advocate  higrher  expenditures 
for  the  railroads  on  the  one  hand  and 
a  lower  income  on  the  other,  their 
ultimate  purpose  can  be  only  one  thingr 
— bankruptcy  of  the  railroads  and 
their  takfngr  over  by  the  «rovernment. 
It  is  this  progrram  the  more  conserv- 
ative  élément  of  our  citizenship  must 
combat." 

If  the  **  radical  leaders '*  who  advocate 
the  Plumb  Plan  do  not  know  anything 
more  aboft  railways  than  the  éditer  of 
this  paper,  they  ought  to  be  locked  up  in 
a  padded  cell.  The  history  of  railway  in- 
come for  the  past  ten  years  indicates  very 
clearly  that  exorbitant  freight  and  pas- 
songer  rates  do  not  make  a  larger  income. 
Instead  they  kill  off  trafic,  shaekle  the 
nation 's  industries,  and  throw  thousands 
of  werkers  out  of  employment. 

We  do  not  ask  the  learned  éditer  to  take 
our  Word  for  it;  we  refer  him  to  the  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  May  24th  eutting  railroad  freight  rates 
an  average  of  ten  per  cent.  The  high 
rates  of  the  past  two  years  proved  one 
thing  clearly:  there  is  a  limit  to  *'what 
the  trafic  will  bear".  Beasonably  low 
rates  inevitably  bring  an  increase  in  traf- 
fie,  with  larger  rather  than  smaller  opérât- 
ing  income. 

If  the  railroads  of  the  nation  were  bon- 
estly  and  eificiently  managed,  there  is 
abundant  évidence  to  prove  that  rates 
eould  be  greatly  reduced,  with  conséquent 
benefits  to  the  railroads  as  well  as  to  the 
public.  But  we  do  not  expect  this  to  be 
brought  about  until  the  Plumb  Plan  is  in- 
augurated. 

BdUiant  Economies 

The  minois  Central  Magairfne  for  June 

notes  with  approval  an  editorial  f  rom  that 

usually  well-informed  paper,  the  Ohrlstian 

Science  Monitor,  to  the  following  effect: 

''If  the  Word  capital  is  used  in  its 

correct  économie  sensé,  it  will  be  readily 

seen  that  to  talk  of  capital  warring  on 

labor  is  an  absnrdity<    Capital  is  nothing 

more  or  less  than  wealth, — useful  labor 

products,  devoted  to  the  production  of 

more  wealth.     Whatever  the  owners  of 

capital  or  managing  directors  of  the  in- 

dustry  in  which  it  is  engaged  may  do, 

it  should  be  clear  that  their  action  can- 

not    properly    be    ascribed    to    capital. 

Capital  eannot  oppress  labor.    It  is  simp- 

ly    stored   up   labor,   that    wisely    used 


gives  labor  greater  returns  and  adds  to 
the  happiness  and  comf orts  of  mankind.  '  ' 
This  brilliant  brand  of  économie  bunk 
is  too  thick  for  even  a  gullible  university 
student  to  swallow.  Even  the  worker  who 
has  had  no  éducation  at  ail  ought  to  hâve 
common  sensé  enough  to  see  through  its  thin 
false  logic.  **  Capital  goods"  may  repre- 
sent  stored  up  labor, — such  as  machinery, 
food,  and  other  products  of  hum  an  toil. 
But  to  talk  of  modem  -  industrial  capital 
in  any  such  sensé  is  a  sheer  insuit  to  the  in- 
telligence. 

Whât  *  *  stored  up  labor  '  '  was  represented 
by  the  more  than  $407,000,060  in  water 
and  bonuses  that  Jim  Hill  and  his  associ- 
âtes pumped  into  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Manitoba 
securitiesî  What  ''stored  up  labor"  is 
represented  in  the  $62,000,000  of  water 
that  E.  H.  Harriman  added  to  the  stock 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  making  a  burden  of 
over  $66,000  a  mile,  on  which  the  employés 
and  the  public  are  still  struggling  te  pay 
dividende.  Or  perhape  some  "stored  up 
labor"  seeped  into  the  $324,000,000  of  in- 
flation in  the  New*  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  engineered  by  the  House  of 
Morgan  f  We  pass  over  many  lesser  hold- 
ups  such  as  thè  famous  Bock  Island  steal; 
the  Erie  (with  capital  stock  manipulated 
f  rom  •$17,000,000  to  $78,000,000  between 
1868  and  1872  alone);  the  famous  Gates 
pool  of  the  L.  &  N.  and  the  Keen  pool  of 
1902  on  the  Southern  Pacifie;  and  similar 
manipulation  of  the  seeurities  of  numerous 
other  roads. 

Evidence  snbmitted  before  the  Inter- 
state  Ck>mmerce  Oommission  shows 
"water"  of  between  six  and  seven  bil- 
lion dollars  in  the  seeurities  of  American 
railways.  A  national  aathorlty  on  rail- 
road capitalisation  déclares:  "I  do  not 
believe  there  are  a  half  doaen  railroads 
in  the  country  with  legltimate  capitali- 
sation." 

In  talking  about  "capital"  let  us  dis- 
tinguish  clearly  between  capital  and  capi- 
tal goods.  The  latter  represent  the  actual 
products  of  labor — the  wealth  of  the  na- 
tion. The  former  may  or  may  not  rep- 
resent any  more  genuine  labor  than  the 
production  of  artistic  stock  certificates  by 
the  printing  press.  This  sort  of  capital 
does  oppress  labor.  It  oppresses  every 
shipper  and  passenger,  every  eitizen  who 
consumes  food  or  elothing  transported  by 
rail.  For  out  of  the  sweat  of  the  employés 
and  the  purses  of  the  public  the  railroads 
must  take  the  dividende  demanded  by  this 
brand  of  "capital". 


portion  to  the  population  as  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.  Most  of  thèse  accidents,  the  report 
assorte,  conld  be  prevented  if  industry  were 
condncted  on  the  prindple  of  safety  first 
and  profits  next.  It  will  interest  railway 
workers  to  know  that  "railroad  accidents 
hâve  always  been  much  fewer  in  England 
because  of  the  greater  care  taken  to  safe- 
guard  rights  of  way  and  to  eliminate  grade 
crossings.  '  ' 


Mayor  Strikes 
The  Mayor  of  Hoquiam,  Washington,  has 
struck  and  resigned  because  his  salary  of 
$2,000  is  too  small  to  keep  a  wife  and  six 
children.  What  would  the  mayor  do  if  he 
were  a  section  man  and  had  to  provide  for 
his  family  on  $1.84  a  day,  with  nothing  for 
lost  time.' 


Bull  Holds  Up  Train 

We  do  not  vouch  for  the  following  story, 
although  it  comes  to  us  certified  from 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Traffic  on  the  Chenango  Branch  of  the 
New  York  Central  was  blocked  on  July 
19  wheu  a  buU  disputed  the  right  of  way 
with  a  train.  The  trainman  and  conducter 
alighted  and  were  going  to  lead  the  ani- 
mal ofP.  The  bull  charged  them  and  they 
climbed  back  on  the  train. 

When  the  engineer  started  up  tte  engine, 
the  bull  charged  it,  battering  his  head.  The 
engineer,  unwilling  to  kill  the  bull,  stopped 
again  and  tried  strategy. 

Finaliy  the  trainman  alighted  and  the 
bull  chased  him,  leaving  the  tracks.  The 
engineer  started  and  the  trainman  climbed 
aboard  the  rear  coach  just  as  the  bull  hit 
him.  The  animal  chased  the  train  half  a 
mile.    We  wonder  if  the  bull  is  going  yet! 

Another  One 

Caterpillars  interrupted  opérations  on  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  Bailroad  in  Califomia  re- 
cently.  The  insecte  crawled  along  %he  rails, 
covering  them  for  a  mile  and  miJdng  them 
se  slippery  that  the  engine  could  not  get 
traction  up  the  grades.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  crews  to  eut  the  engine  from  the 
train  and  run  over  the  caterpillar-covered 
rails  and  coat  the  rails  with  sand  before 
the  train  could  be  moved. 


Toll  of  Industrial  Accidents 

Figures  recently  compiled  by  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company  indicate 
that  there  are  12,500  workers  killed  annu- 
ally  by  industrial  accidents  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  shows  that  there  are 
twice  as  many  fatal  accidents  hère  in  pro- 


ThaKext  War 

In  line  with  the  invention  of  poison  gas 
se  deadly  that  a  small  bomb  will  anni- 
hilate  a  whole  city,  comes  the  invention  of 
a  new  machine  gun  by  a  Spaniard  capable 
of  firing  3,500  shots  a  minute.  The  gun 
is  composed  of  fifty  barrels,  each  firing 
seventy  shots  in  sixty  seconds.  This  fear- 
ful  death-spray  is  opérât  ed  by  five  m  en, 
and  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  quickly  trans- 
ported. 

Merchants  Oppose  Wage  Blash 

The  storekeepers  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  hâve 
just  perceived  that  low  wages  mean  poor 
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business  for  them.  They  are,  therefore, 
opposing  the  open  shop  wage-eutting  corn- 
paign  sponsored  by  the  Merchants  and 
Manufaeturers  Association  and  chamber 
of  commerce.  A  méat  dealer  claims  that 
workers  who  formerly  bought  two  and 
three  dollars'  worth  of  méat,  now  buy 
seventy-five  cents  worth  or  less,  Other 
merchants  complain  that  their  best  earn- 
ing  eostomers  are  buying  very  little  or 
leaving  the  town,  and  that  in  conséquence 
many,  storemen  face  business  losses  and 
possible  bankruptcy. 


Oreat  Northern  Meets  Bns  Oompetition 
In  a  practical  effort  to  compote  with 
highway  motor  busses^  the  Great  Northern 
railway  has  purchased  four  rail  motor 
busses  for  use  along  highway  routes  in 
Minnesota,  Washington  and  Montana.  If 
thèse  prove  successfuli  additional  bus 
equipment  will  be  rapidly  added. 


Soufham  Prison  Probe 
Atlanta  Superior  Court  judges  hâve  just 
made  a  startling  report  on  abuçes  at  the 
Georgia  State  Prison  farm  at  Milledge- 
ville.  Prisoners  are  flogged,  food  is  abom- 
inably  poor,  décent  dothes  and  shoes  are 
denied  prisoners,  no  reliable  records  are 
kept,  and  even  necessary  médical  atten- 
tion is  negleçted.  The  judges  further  re- 
port insanitary  conditions  and  incompé- 
tent authorities  without  any  proper  train- 
ing  for  their  work. 

No  wonder  Gène  Debs  declared  he  would 
not  put  a  proflteer's  yellow  dog  in  a  peni- 
tentiary! 


French  Ballroads  Bepalr  War  Damage 
The  railroads  of  Northern  France,  which 
were  partially  destroyed  by  the  war,  hâve 
almost  completely  repaired  this  damage. 
New  station  buildings  and  warehouses  to 
the  number  of  692  hâve  been  constructed, 
600  bridges  and  viaducts  built,  5  tunnels 
dug,  and  160  level  crossings  rebuilt  or  re- 
paired. In  addition  ail  damaged  track 
has  been  repaired,  new  extensions  added, 
the  American  signaling  System  installed, 
and  many  units  electrified. 

In  conséquence  of  thèse  repairs  the  rail- 
roads of  Northern  France  now  hâve  bet- 
ter  facilities  than  before  the  war. 


New  York  Central  Bnys  Equipment 

The  New  York  Central  has  just  placed 
orders  for  new  equipment  costing  $à6,- 
944,072.50,  constituting  the  largest  single 
order  placed  by  any  one  railroad  this  year. 
The  equipment  purchased  includes  65  switch 
englues,  6,250  box  cars,  6,250  hopper  cars, 
4,000  gondola  cars,  and  1,500  refrigerator 
cars,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  New 
York  Central  System. 


Tmck  Tonnage  Nearly  Eqnals  Bail 
The  TJ.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Boads  re- 
ports that  the  trucks  now  carry  1,470,000,- 
000  tons  as  against   1,642,251,000  by  the 
railroads. 

On  the  tonnage  mile  basis,  however,  the 
railroads  carry  their  load  fifty  miles  for 
every  one  handled  by  truck.  In  exact 
figures  the  steam  lines  handle  306,000,000,- 


000  ton  miles  per  year,  while  the  trucks, 
with  their  limited  short  haul,  carry  but 
6,000,000,000  ton  miles. 

Instead  of  condemning  the  truck  as  a 
competitor,  General  Manager  Bardo,  of 
the  New  YoTk,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Bailroad  says: 

"The  industrial  development  of  America 
has  outstripped  its  rail  transportation  fa- 
cilities to  such  an  eztent  that  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  serions  question." 


Why  They  Join  the  Army 
TJnemployment  and  hunger  hâve  driven 
thousands  of  young  men  throughout  the 
country  to  apply  for  enUstment  in  the 
U.  8.  army  in  order  to  secure  grub,  shelter 
and  $1  a  day.  However,  destitution  has 
already  impoverished  many  of  thèse  ap- 
plicants  so  that  they  are  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable for  army  service.  Col.  W.  B.  At- 
kinson,  in  charge  of  recruiting  in  New 
York,  States:  **  TJnemployment  among  the 
younger  men  of  New  York  has  under- 
mined  their  physical  efficiency  to  the  point 
that  approximately  four  out  of  every  five 
who  apply  for  enlistment  in  the  United 
States  army  are  "rejected." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  who  hâve 
been  in  the  army  are  faring  no  better. 
According  to  C.  J.  Harris  of  the  American 
Légion 's  national  headquarters,  two  ex- 
service men  commit  suicide  every  day, 
mainly  because  of  their  inability  to  get 
work  and  support  themselves  or  their  fam- 
illes. 

What  a  wonderful  industrial  System  that 
drives  men  into  the  army  in  order  4;o  es- 
cape  starvation,  and  drives  them  to  suicide 
when  they  come  out,  because  there  are  not 
enough  jobs  to  go  aroundi 


Indlan  Bailways  Spend  Half  a  BllUon 
The  railroads  of  India  hâve  adopted 
plans  for  improvements  involving  an  ex- 
penditure  of  $100,000,000  per  year  for  the 
next  five  years.  With  half  of  this  sum 
main  track  will  be  extended,  yards  rebuilt, 
bridges  strengthened,  and  branch  lines  con- 
structed into  the  coal  fields.  The  other 
half  of  this  expenditure  will  go  for  new 
motive  power  and  rolling  stock. 

If  American  manufaeturers  show  suffi- 
cient  initiative  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  get  some  of  this  business, 
which  would  provide  work  for  a  good  many 
thousand  men. 


International  Bailway  Oongress  in  Borne 
The  International  Bailway  Congress 
which  recently  assembled  in  Bome,  Italy, 
brought  together  260  railway  administra- 
tions representing  more  than  250,000  miles 
of  line. 

The  last  session  of  the  congress  was  held 
in  Berne  in  1920.  The  session  scheduled 
for  Berlin  in  1915  was  omitted  for  obvions 
reasons. 

Certainly  much  good  can  come  from  the 
international  exchange  of  technical  knowl- 
edge  through  such  an  organization.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  American  railroads 
are  not  more  adequately  represented  in  the 
congress. 


Lénine  or  Hardingf  The  Contra  Costa 
County  Labor  Journal  wants  to  know  why 
Lénine  should  not  be^preferred  to  Hard- 
ing.  "With  ail  the  fanlt  that  may  be 
found  with  the  govemment  in  eontrol.of 
Bussia  today,"  it  says,  **we  can  give 
those  in  charge  crédit  for  making  an  hon- 
est  effort  to  better  the  lot  of  labor.  Can 
we  say  as  much  for  our  own  govemment, 
whose  ehief  8X>oke8men  are  going  out  of 
their  way  to  aid  the  open-shoppers  in 
their  campaign  to  eut  wages,  increase 
hours  and  restore  child  labor  f" 

''To  a  man  looking  on  it  does  look  as 
though  our  leading  officiais  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  force  the  masses  of  our  people 
into  the  misery  out  of  which  the  Bussians 
are  struggling  to  émerge." 


How  can  men  get  so  richf  A  gas  mag- 
nate  named  McMillan  has  just  died  in 
New  York,  leaving  $100,000,000.  William 
Bockefeller,  John  D.'s  brother,  has  crossed 
the  Great  Divide,  but  has  been  unable  to 
take  with  him  a  fortune  estimated  at  sev- 
eral  times  this  enormous  figure.  How  do 
thèse  "successful  captains  of  industry" 
get  thiB  wayf  No  man  can  eam  a  mil- 
lion. Such  fortunes  are  only  possible  be- 
cause the  labor  of  many  people  is  exploited 
to  produce  them.  Certainly  liHo  honest 
man  would  daim  that  we  hâve  a  Christian 
civilization  when  thousands  go  in  want  in 
order  that  a  few  may  be  over-rich. 


"I  particularly  favor  the  réduction  in 
wages,"  déclares  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler, 
Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Bailway 
Executives  and.  Director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Bailroad  Company,  approving  the 
wage  slash  just  ordered  by  the  Bailroad 
Labor  Board  which  drives  400,000  Amer- 
ican workers  below  a  décent  standard  of 
living. 

Cuyler  *s  own  road,  the  Pennsylvania, 
has  just  handed  out  about  $5,000,000  in 
its  quarterly  dividend.  Its  employés  ought 
to  be  glad  to  sacrifice  still  more  of  their 
wages  in  order  to  alleviate  its  shameful 
poverty. 


A.  H.  Smith,  Président  of  the  New 
York  Central  Bailroad  and  of  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  Bailroad,  is  peeved  at  the 
décision  of  the  Bailroad  Labor  Board  that 
the  sub-contracting  of  repair  and  main- 
tenance work  to  évade  the  payment  of 
wage  levels  fixed  by  the  Board  is  illégal. 
Président  Smith  asserts:  ''The  Board  has 
not  only  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  but  aleo 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
Transportation  Act  '  ' 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  is  contemplating  get- 
ting  out  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Board  from  making  such  décisions  in  the 
future. 


The  United  States  Suprême  Court  déniée 
the  right  of  States  to  regcdate  railroad  rates, 
but  upholds  States'  rights  when  it  eomes  to 
exploiting  child  labor.  Can  it  be  that  the 
lives  of  children  don't  amount  to  much,  but 
the  profits  of  railroads  dot 


"There  is  no  wealth  like  unto  knowl- 
edge,  for  thieves  cannot  steal  it." 
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Best  Books  on  Radio 


RADIO  PHONE  RECEIVING— By  Nine 
Spécialiste,  183  pp.  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co., 
New  York,  1922,  $1.50. 
This  is  a  splendid  book,  written  bj  nine 
spedalists  who  hâve  been  very  intimately 
conneoted  with  the  active  development  of 
radio,  in  both  the  past  and  preeent.  Each 
chapter  reflects  the  expérience  of  the  writer, 
t^ho  has  specialized  in  a  particular  aspect 
of  radio.  For  easj  reading,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  utmost  rigor,  this  little  book  can  . 
hardly  be  surpassed.  It  eontains  seven 
chapters  devoted  to  a  gênerai  discussion  of 
radio,  tuning  the  simple  receiving  circuit, 
receiving  by  means  of  crystal  detector  and 
vacuum  tubes,  amplification,  régénération, 
and  a  gênerai  discussion  of  broadcasting. 
There  are  no  conf  using  technical  discussions, 
and  jet  the  book  brings  out  the  essential 
points  which  everyone  who  is  the  least  in- 
ested  in  radio  should  understand. 


RADIO  TELEPHONY  FOR  AMATEURS 
— Bj  Stuart  Ballantine,  296  pp.  David 
McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1922, 
$1.50. 

This  book  is  written  \$y  one  w&o  has 
been  intimately  connected  with  amateur 
work,  and  it  therefore  has  an  appeal  which 
will  be  particularly  strong  to  those  who  hâve 
sets  which  they  hâve  made,  or  to  those  who 
hâve  in  any  way  been  associated  with  active 
radio  communication.  The  book  is  especial- 
ly  valuable  in  view  of  the  detailed  discus- 
sion of  varions  types  of  apparatus  which  it 
gives,  with  the  idea  of  briefly  describing 
their  opération  and  also  their  application. 
A  unique  feature  of  the  book  is  the  séries 
of  tables  giving  actual  design  data  of  vari- 
ons hookups  for  receiving.  This  is  an  es- 
pecially  good  book  for  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested  in  constructing  apparatus  and  in  mx- 
derstanding  its  opération. 


RADIO    FOR    EVERYBODY— By    A.    C. 
Lescarboura,  Managing  Editer,  Scientific 
American,   334   pp.     Scientific  American 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1922,  $1.50. 
*' Radio  For  Everybody"  is  just  what  the 
name  implies.     It  eontains  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  gênerai  conception  of  radio, 
which  is  easily  read  by  the  layman.     The 
terminology  is  explained  so   that  there  is 
no  trouble  in  imderstanding  the  descriptions 
of  the  varions  pièces  of  apparatus  and  their 
opération.    This  book,  more  than  any  other 
of  its  dass,  deals  with  the  relation  of  radio 
to  this  coimtry   and  to   the  world,  and  it 
illustrâtes  the  status  of  radio  both  before 
and  af ter  the  war.    The  descriptions  of  ap- 
paratus  are   full   and   up-to-date,   and  the 


book  should  touch  particularly  those  who  are 
interested  in  an  easy  reading  of  the  subject, 
as  it  deals  with  it  in  more  of  a  descriptive 
and  historié  fashion  than  an  analytical  one. 


RADIO  EXPERIMENTERAS  HANDBOOK 

— ^By  M.  B.  Sleeper,  143  pp.    Norman  W. 

Henley  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,  1922, 

$1.00. 

This  book  describes  briefly  the  parts  of 
ordinary  radio  sets,  as  used  for  receiving 
and  transmitting,  and  there  are  some 
sketches  illustrating  varions  ordinary  types 
of  aerials.  There  are  also  data,  on  the  var- 
ions uses  of  honeycomb  coils,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "au- 
dion'\  In  the  appendiz  there  is  given  a 
proposed  revision  of  the  part  of  the  National 
Electric  Code  pertaining  to  radio. 


Pro^ress  of  Labor 


TRADE  UNIONISM    IN    THE  UNITED 

STATES— By    Robert    Franklin    Hoxie. 

,426  p.  $2.50.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 

York  City,  1919. 

For  the  trade  unionist  who  wants  to 
know  what  the  labor  movement  is  and 
whither  it  is  trending,  no  botter  book  has 
been  written  in  the  English  language  than 
this  brief  interprétation  of  the  American 
Labor  Movement.  Although  lecturer  in  la- 
bor problems  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
until  his  récent  death.  Professer  Hoxie  knew 
more  about  the  history  and  principles  of 
trade  unionism  than  abnost  any  other  man 
in  the  United  States.  His  profound  sym- 
pathy  with  men  who  toil,  and  his  inflexible 
mental  honesty  combined  with  able  scholar- 
ship  qualified  him  to  give  the  fairest  and 
most  accurate  interprétation  of  trade  union- 
ism yet  made  in  this  coimtry. 

Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States  is 
more  than  the  work  of  just  one  man.  It 
comprises  the  investigation  and  research  of 
hundreds  of  selected  students  imder  Pro- 
f  essor  Hoxie 's  direction.  It  is  not  based 
upon  mère  book  records,  but  upon  actual 
fîrst  hand  contact  with  practically  every 
important  labor  leader  in  America,  com- 
bined with  the  expérience  of  students  who 
worked  for  months  as  union  men  in  shops 
and  mines  and  railroads  in  order  to  gain 
Personal  knowledge  of  what  the  workers 
are  striving  to  achieve  through  their  unions 
and  brotherhoods. 

The  book  itself  goes  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  labor  prçblem,  the  social  interests 
touched  by  unionism,  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial  control,  what  imionism  really  is, 
and  what  it  strives  to  gain.  It  takes  up 
the  ordinary  arguments  against  unionism, 
and  also  the  causes  which  compel  workers 


to  oppose  pièce  work,  limit  eutput,  and  dé- 
fend their  weaker  members  from  exploita- 
tion. The  succeeding  chapters  examine  the 
varions  forma  of  trade  unions — ^business, 
uplif  t,  revolutionary  and  predatory  union- 
ism, and  explain  wherein  they  differ  and 
agjee.  The  problem  of  leadership,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  law  to  labor,  the  fundamental 
importance  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
the  menace  of  so-called  ''scientific  manage- 
ment" and  "welfare"  work  are  ail  covered 
in  exact  and  authoritative  discussions. 

Two  of  the  most  valuable  chapters  of  the 
book  deal  with  the  économie  program  of 
trade  unionism  and  the  problem  of  social 
control  of  industry.  The  reconstruction  of 
Society  by  the  graduai  growth  of  trade  union 
ideals,  the  possibility  of  eliminating  in- 
dustrial  friction  by  minimum  and  maximum 
standards  of  industry — ^both  moral  and 
légal,  and  a  dear-cut  exposition  of  why  our 
présent  légal  System  invariably  f avors  prop- 
erty  rather  than  the  human  needs  of  the 
workers,  is  concluded  by  a  sane  examina- 
tion  of  the  relative  merits  of  individualism 
and  socialization. 

In  the  last  analysis.  Professer  Hoxie  holds 
that  industrial  war  can  only  be  eliminated 
by  social  control.  This  means  that  we  must 
hâve  truthful  information,  common  stan- 
dards of  right  and  justice,  intelligent  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  a  constructive  social  pro- 
gram, in  l^e  formation  of  which  educated 
labor  leadership  must  blaze  the  way. 

The  volume  is  concluded  by  a  valuable 
appendix  outlining  the  aims,  principles, 
poUcies,  demands,  methods  and  attitudes  of 
the  leading  trade  unions  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  well  worthy  a  place — ^indeed 
it  is  almost  indispensable — on  the  book 
shelf  of  every  intelligent  worker's  home. 


THE     LABOR    MOVEMENT— By    Frank 

Tannenbaum,  259  pp,  $2.    G.  P.  Putnam  's 

Sons,  New  York,  1921. 

While  Professer  Hoxie 's  book  is  confined 
to  trade  unionism  and  its  économie  and  so- 
cial conséquences,  Mr.  Tannenbaum  's  study 
deals  with  labor  in  its  broadest  sensé, — what 
the  worker  wants,  why  he  wants  it,  and 
how  he  is  striving  to  attain  it.  It  treats 
the  labor  movement  as  something  more  than 
unionism, — as  an  expression  of  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  workers.  The  fore- 
word  to  the  volume  states  :  *  *  This  is  neither 
a  prophesy  nor  a  religion.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tion, an  analysis  of  the  labor  movement, 
and  an  idea  about  its  outcome.  " 

"The  Labor  Movement"  is  not  so  much 
a  study  as  a  story.  It  is  written  in  a  simple, 
readable  style,  and  combines  a  keen  insight 
into  human  nature  with  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  labor 's  aims  and  achievements.  It 
should  be  read  before  rather  than  after 
Professer  Hoxie 's  book,  since  it  deals  with 
the  broad  foimdations  of   the  whole  labor 
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movement,  of  which  trade  uaioniBm  is  but 
one  manifestation.  The  two  books  reallj 
go  side  by  side  and  onght  to  be  read  to- 
gether;  one  supplies  the  raw  material,  social 
and  industrial  forces;  the  other  shapes  it 
into  a  definite  instrument — the  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  cause  for  the  labor  movement.  First 
of  ail,  insecurity,  which  is  the  **  dominant 
f  act  in  the  lives  of  every  class  in  the  com- 
munitj".  Compétition,  the  profit  motive, 
business  f  ailures,  f  arm  mortgages,  and,  most 
important  of  ail,  unemployment  and  pover- 
ty,  are  some  of  the  results  of  **  insecurity, 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  greatest  dis- 
cords  of  the  age'\  *' Crime,  misery,  and 
sorrow  are  fed  and  maintained  to  a  very 
large  degree  indeed  by  this  pressure  of  in- 
security." Compared  with  the  lot  of  the 
average  industrial  worker  of  today,  who 
cannot  dépend  upon  his  next  week 's  wages, 
the  poorest  serf  under  the  feudal  system 
had  this  great  advantage;  **No  boss  could 
fire  him,  no  one  could  dispossess  him,  and 
even  the  most  exacting  lord  left  him  in  un- 
molested  possession  of  the  little  that  he 
himself  failed  to  take." 

The  center  of  gravity  in  the*  modem  in- 
dustrial world  is  the  machine.  It  shapes 
the  lives  of  the  workers.  It  groups  them 
together  in  cities.  It  créâtes  social,  politi- 
cal,  and  économie  problems.  **The  control 
of  the  machine  is  the  root  problem  of  the 
labor  movement." 

One  of  the  finest  chapters  in  the  book 
is  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  analysis  of  the  origin 
of  the  labor  movement.  '  '  The  labor  union  '  * 
he  says,  **developed  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment of  self -défense, — an  instrument  built 
with  effort  and  suffering  to  serve  as  a  bul- 
wark  against  a  harsh,  indiffèrent,  and  chang- 
ing  world  which  gives  no  thought  to  the  in- 
dividual.  *  *  *  It  is  the  spiritual  con- 
séquence of  the  physical  coopération  which 
modem  industry  demands — and  it  is  inévi- 
table." Stripped  of  ail  trimmings,  indus- 
trial disputes  are  simple  battles  in  the 
struggle  for  control  between  the  profit  mo- 
tive and  the  service  motive,  between  the 
*  '  business  commimity  '  '  and  the  labor  union. 
"The  labor  movement  seems  destined  to 
achieve  complète  control  of  the  industrial 
functions  of  the  community  by  substitut- 
ing  service  for  profit  in  industrial  enter- 
prise, — and  with  service  introducing  de- 
mocracy  into  industry."  Gradually  the 
spirit  of  coopération  and  fratemity  in 
the  labor  union  will  dispel  and  absorb 
the  spirit  of  ruthless  compétition  which  now 
dominâtes  the  business  world. 

Ten  chapters  of  the  volimie  are  devoted 
to  the  methods  of  the  labor  movement. 
Labor 's  ''instruments  of  a^gression  and  dé- 
fense", the  éducative  labor  press  and  col- 
lective bargaining,  will  gradually  break 
down  "the  vicions  cirde  •  •  •  the  im- 
perialist,  the  protectionist,  the  militarist,  the 
financier,  the  politician,  ail  interlocked" 
who  exploit  the  producing  classes.  The 
éducative  efforts  of  the  labor  unions  are 
exalting  the  dignity  of  toil,  erasing  the 
artiôcial  barrier  between  workers  with  hand 
and  brain,  and  demanding  for  men  a  descent 
livelihood  and  opportunity  for  self-expres- 
sion.   This  is  the  spiritual  foundation  of  the 


labor  movement,  which  lifts  the  worker  above 
purely  personal  problems  and  selfish  aims 
and  gives  him  a  great  social  goal  to  win 
in  behalf  of  humanity. 

The  ideals  which  the  labor  movement  is 
now  creating  may  be  summed  up  i»  the  one 
word  comradeship,  a  brotherhood  not  based 
on  wealth  or  greed  for  gain,  but  on  the 
fundamental  Christian  virtues  of  honest 
labor  and  unselfish  service. 


Note  on  Trinmpliant  Plntocracy 

A  number  of  readers  hâve  written  to  us 
requesting  further  information  regarding 
the  publisher  of  Triumphant  Plutooracy,  re- 
viewed  in  our  May  issue.  In  order  to  enable 
you  to  get  this  volume  without  further  de- 
lay,  the  author,  Ex-Senator  Bichard  F. 
Pettigrew,  haa  kindly  sent  us  a  limited 
number  of  copies,  which  we  can  distribute 
direct  to  our  members  for  $1.00,  postage 
prepaid. 


Biirs  Letter  to  Jason 


Podunkville,  July  6,  1922. 

Deer  Jason:  I  aint  heard  from  you 
sence  I  wrote  tu  yu  last  but  will  rite  again 
hoping  yu  will  hev  your  correspondense 
skool  corse  in  spellin  leamed  so  yu  can 
anser  me.  Yu  know  I  was  saying  some 
thing  about  gittin  in  a  argument  about 
tellin  some  uv  the  boys  as  to  how  they 
wus  no  better  then  scabs  by  not  votin  rite 
or  not  votin  at  ail.  Now  that  the  Nash- 
unal  and  State  guvernments  hev  got  so 
much  to  say  about  the  way  the  raleroads 
hev  got  tu  be  run  and  how  much  they  has 
got  to  pay  us  and  the  rest  uv  the  good 
brotherhuud  men  yù  know  it's  ail  up  tu 
us  whu  we  put  tu  runnin  thèse  hère  Nash- 
unal  and  Bt^te  guverments.  We  has  just 
got  tu  play  poleticks  and  play  it  hard 
and  put  in  the  men  whut  will  do  us  justie 
and  what  the  big  muneyed  men  kant  buy. 

Yu  know  Jason  that  we  fout  fer  the 
sixteen  hour  law  tu  be  passed.  And  thot 
we  had  em  then.  Yu  know  how  they 
raw-hided  us  them  days  before  we  hed 
that  law.  We  thot  that  when  they  hed  tu 
live  up  to  that  law  that  they  wud  get 
there  thrains  uver  the  road  in  sixteen 
hours.  But  did  theyf  No  they  didn't. 
They  just  run  there  thrains  to  suit  there- 
selves  and  tied  us  up  eny  old  place  and 
made  us  take  rest.  And  hed  the  nerve  tu 
ast  us  tu  dubble  out  uv  the  terminal  where 
we  cud  get  a  bed  and  sleep  rite,  menny  's 
the  time  yn  and  I  hev  slept  on  the  seat 
cosion  ov  a  schrap  pile  when  we  ought 
tu  hev  been  in  bed  and  cud  hev  been  if 
they  was  handlin  there  thrains  rite.  But 
whut  has  the  sixteen  hour  law  got  tu  do 
wid  poleticks  yu  say.  Well  it  wus  thru 
poleticks  and  législation  that  they  passed 
it.  Most  everybudy  thinks  so  but  reed 
the  law  what  it  seys.  It  seys  that  it  is  an 
act  fer  the'  safety  uf  the  travellin  publick 
and  the  employées  uv  interstate  raleroads. 
See  Jason  the  travelin  public  eûmes  first. 
We  had  tu  show  them  legislaters  that  the 
travelin  publick  needed  sum  protecsion  as 
well  as  we  did  or  we  wuldnt  hâve  got  it 
passed.    The  travelin  publick  did'nt  care 


what  long  hours  we  hed  tu  wurk.  But  we 
hed  tu  show  them  thet  if  we  wurked  too 
long  we  wus  not  able  tu  stay  awake  and 
tend  tu  our  busness  and  keep  from  hevin 
recks  and  killin  the  deer  travelin  publick. 

Now  other  laws  hev  been  passed  fur  us, 
yu  know  them  ail  well  as  I  do  so  whuts  the 
use  uv  spekin  about  them.  But  if  yu  will 
reed  them  laws  its  the  travelin  pubilck  or 
passengers  whut  comes  first.  Thets  pole- 
ticks Jason  if  your  in  poleticks  yu  must 
du  sumthin  fer  the  publick  ur  the  publick 
ainst  goin  tu  elect  you  agin.  Now  they 
has  got  the  settin  uv  our  wages  in  the 
hands  uv  the  deer  publick.  The  wage 
board  has  the  Ôxin  uv  what  we  wurk  fer 
and  as  the  deer  publick  is  kickin  like  Si 's 
mule  what  they  call  Maud  cause  they  say 
frate  rates  is  tu  high,  and  the  raleroads  is 
tellin  them  that  the  reson  thet  frate  rates 
is  so  hi  is  cause  the  wage  bord  is  settin 
our  wages  tu  high.  Which  we  know  is  ail 
bunk  Jason.  But  there  makin  some  uf 
them  think  so.  And  passin  the  buck  tu 
the  wage  board  and  there  trying  tu  pass  it 
tu  us.  Ail  the  while  thèse  raleroad  man- 
*  nates  is  makin  big  money  off  the  raleroads, 
not  divedends  frum  the  stocks,  but  inter- 
est  on  the  money  they  has  got  loaned  tu 
them.  And  laf&n  at  us  ail  the  time  cause 
they  think  they  has  got  a  bunch  runnin 
the  guvemment  that  will  dubble  cross  us 
on  our  wages.  And  we  knowin  that  the 
reason  they  wanted  some  uf  them  men 
runnin  the  guvernment  that  wuld  dubble 
cross  us  helped  them  put  them  men  in 
offîs  by  not  votin  rite.  And  votin  one 
again  the  other.  It  makes  me  think  uv 
the  time  yu  was  firin  fer  me  on  the  old 
Cintrel  B.  B.  Yu  may  remember  it.  It 
wus  in  November  along  back  in  the  nine- 
tys  and  Nashunal  élection  day  and  we  wus 
wondéHn  if  we- could  get  in  with  time  tu 
vote.  Well  we  got  tu  Decatur  and  got 
filled  out  tu  tunnage  and  hed  forty  min- 
utes tu  get  home  and  vote.  And  bein  as 
we  hed  no  Thrains  tu  meet  we  sed  we  wud 
tiy  it.  Yu  sed  *'go  tu  it  Bill  and  I  will 
put  it  there  fer  you.'  And  yu  know  I 
wus  a  new  runner  then;  and  took  speshul 
délite  in  rappin  on  em.  Sure  I  rapped  on 
that  old  mogul  I  ferget  the  number  uv 
her  but  think  it  wus  one  ov  them  four 
hundreds.  And  we  wus  a  good  team  when 
it  come  tu  rappin  on  them  and  slugging 
them.^  It  wus  in  November  and  cold 
enough  so  yu  cuddent  hollar  about  being 
overhet  either.  And  I  thought  uv  that 
and  dropped  her  two  notches  more.  And 
Jason  do  yu  remember  the  way  we  cum 
down  Sait  Creek  Mil.  Worked  steam  ail 
the  way  down  and  hit  the  bridge  so  hard 
that  she  jest  jumped  over  it.  Then  np 
the  hill  workin  in  half  stroke  and  yu  bailin 
in  cole  fer  ail  yu  wus  worth.  Then  down 
into  Clifton  yard  if  there  had  been  a 
switch  engine  there  he  wuld  hev  got  hit, 
and  hit  rite.  But  as  luck  wulk  hev  it 
eveiything  wus  in  to  clear  so  we  pnlled 
rite  into  the  yard  and  stopped  tu  go  tn 
the  poil  tu  vote.  I  was  greesy  and  dirty 
and  yu  wus  swettin  and  yer  face  black 
as  a  nigger  from  balin  that  real  estate 
that  they  called  cole  into  that  nine  foot 
fire  box.  Yes  we  wus  a  pretty  lookin  pair 
tu  vote.  But  vote  we  did  and  we  wns 
happy  that  we  hed  got  in  soon  enuf  tu 
vote.     I  wus  proud  us  hevin  come  so  fast 
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and  yn  wus  proud  uv  liêving  keep  her  hot 
the  way  I  was  rappin  her.  Well  that  is 
not  ail  the  atory.  We  got  the  thrain  put 
away  and  baeked  down  the  main  and  up 
the  ladder  tu  the  round  house  track.  Both 
uv  us  kinduv  coolin  down  jest  like  they 
walks  a  race  horse  around  after  a  race. 
And  when  we  get  kind  uv  cooled  down  I 
seys  to  ''Jason  yu  sure  done  some  job  uv 
firin  frum  Decatur  hère  or  we  wuldnt  hev 
got  hère  I  wuldnt  hev  missed  votin  fer 
McEinley  fer  ennything  and  I  am  glad 
we  got  hère/  I  ^lever  will  ferget  how 
yu  looked  at  me  when  I  sed  that.  Yu  wus 
mad  and  hot  and  tired  you  busted  rite 
out  and  called  me  somethin  that  I  cant 
put  in  this  letter  fer  the  young  lady  in 
the  Master  Mechaniks  offîs  mite  read  it 
and    she   wuldnt   like   yur    language.     Yu 

sed  '*Yu  old  did  yu  vote  fer 

McKinleyf  I  sed  yes.  I  did  uv  course 
Enny  sensible  man  wud.  I  wus  a  repub- 
licken  them  days  Jason.  Then  yu  told  me 
that  yu  voted  fer  Bryan  and  the  hole 
dimokratick  ticket.  And  I  voted  fer  Me 
Khiley  and  the  hole  Bepublicken  ticket. 
And  there  we  wus  arguin  poleticks  whfle 
backin  tu  the  shops  and  neither  one  uv 
us  lookin  out  and  we  cum  near  hittin 
another  engine  that  wus  called  tu  go  north 
on  the  thrain  we  brought  in.  And  if  we 
wuld  hev  hit  it  we  ,wud  both  hev  lost 
our  jobs.  But  that  is  neither  hère  nor 
there.  The  point  uv  the  argument  is  what 
dumb  fuies  we  made  uv  ourselves.  Me  a 
rappin  the  life  out  uv  the  engin  and  yu 
warin  yureself  out  keepin  her  hot  fer 
both  uv  us  tu  get  in  tu  vote  and  then 
after  ail  that  trubble  and  risk  we  both  uv 
us  cancelled  the  other  fellers  vote.  I  wus 
mad  enuf  tu  fite  yu  rite  there,  and  yu 
wuld  hev  fote  me  back  tu.  Yu  sed  that 
yu  hed  a  rite  tu  vote  enny  way  yu  wanted 
tu  even  if  yu  wus  firin  fer  me.  That  I 
culd  be  yure  boss  ail  I  wanted  tu  on  the 
engine  and  stick  my  nose  up  in  the  air 
if  the  oil  cans  wus  not  filled  and  wiped  off 
and  the  engin  kept  clean.  But  I  euddent 
tell  you  how  tu  vote  nor  enny  other  man 
neither.  And  yu  sed  furthermore  that  if 
you  hed  knowed  that^i  wus  a  republicken 
that  yu  wuddent  hâv  kept  her  hot.  And 
dared  me  tu  turn  yu  in  fer  sayin  it.  And 
I  told  yu  that  if  I  hed  knowed  yu  wus  a 
dimocrat  that  I  wuddent  hâve  corne  in  so 
fast  that  I  took  chances  uv  hittin  a  switah 
engine  and  gittin  fired.  So  that  much  fer 
yure  dimoerats  and  yu  tu. 

But  poleticks  didnt  eut  much  ice  in 
them  days.  The  raie  roads  didnt  hev  no 
wage  board  tu  contend  with  and  it  was 
none  uv  the  deer  publicks  business  what 
we  wus  paid.  Nor  how  much  we  got  fer 
overtime.  But  now  it  is  différent.  Hère 
we  are  payin  assessments  fer  législative 
boards  and  tryin  tu  hev  things  comin  our 
way  a  little  and  when  élection  day  comes 
what  do  we  du.  We  vote  tu  suit  urselves 
and  in  spite  uv  what  the  people  who  is 
runnin  our  Qrand  old  Brotherhood  says, 
and  they  hev  asked  us  to  vote  fer  the  men 
they  say  to.  And  what  can  we  say  when 
a  lot  uv  publick  benefactors  gits  in  that 
is  lookin  tu  dubble  cross  yu  and  me.  And 
we  will  hav  tu  suffer  fer  it  as  long  as  ail 
the  Workin  men  and  wimmin  in  this  coun- 
try  are  willin  tu  make  dumb  fuies  uv 
ourselves  like   yu   and   I   done   when   we 


Lots  of  ttoom  in  the  Cab 

Wilbur  Smith,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  re- 
lated  a  story  of  an  acquaintance  who  is 
extremely  thrifty.  The  latter  started  on 
a  trip  with  two  trunks.  At  the  station  he 
fell  into  conversation  with  a  stranger. 

*'Are  you  taking  this  train  for  Bos- 
ton?" he  asked. 

**I   expect  to." 

*'Got  any  baggaget" 

*'No." 

**I  want  you  to  hâve  one  of  my  trunks 
checked,  so  I  can  avoid  paying  excess 
fare." 

**How  can  I  when  I  haven't  got  a 
ticket?' 

**But  you  said  you  were  going  on  this 
train." 

**I  am — but  l'm  the  engineer." 


Oircumstantial  Evidence 

The  Bingville  Board  of  Selectmen  had 
held  many  sessions  and  fînally  formulated 
a  set  of  auto  laws  that  was  the  pride  of 
the  county.  So  the  constable  felt  no  wor- 
riment  when  he  stopped  a  motorist. 

**Ye're  pinched  for  violatin*  the  auto 
laws,"  he  pronounced. 

"Which  onet"  inquired  the  traveler. 

**Durned  if  I  know,  but  ye  certainly 
ain't  corne  ail  the  way  down  Main  street 
without  bustiil'  one  of  them." 


TTnpardonable 

Artist— How  do  you  like  my  portrait  of 
the  judgef 

Friend — How  much  is  he  going  to  give 
for  it! 

Artist — ^What  do  you  thing  he  ought  to 
givç  met 

Friend — Six  months. 


TacUed  the  Wrong  Man 
"A   burglar  got  into   my   house  about 

three  o'clock  this  morning  when  I  was  on 

my  way  home  from  the  club." 
**Did  he  get  anythingt" 
"He  certainly  did.    The  poor  fish  is  in 

the    hospital.    My    wife    thought   it    was 

me.  '  ' 


**What  kipd  of  a  fellow  is  George?" 
*'Well,  he's  one  of  those  fellows  who 

al  way  s  grabs  the  stool  when  there  is  a 

piano  to  be  moved." 


The  Taies  of  Dead  Men 

"Dead  men  tell  no  taies,"  observed  the 
Sage. 

"Maybe  not,"  commented  the  Fool. 
**But  their  tombstones  are  awful  liarsî" 


Seeing  Is  Believlng 

A  farmer  hitched  his  team  to  a  téléphone 
pôle. 

'*Here,"  exclaimed  a  policeman,  '*you 
can*t   hitch    there!" 

*'Can't  hitchi"  shouted  the  irate  farm- 
er. ''Well,  why  does  the  sign  say,  'Fine 
for    Hitching.'  " 


At  the  Darktown  Paraonage 

Minister — Do  you  take  this  man  for  bet- 
ter  or  for  worsef" 

Bride — No,  suh,  I  takes  him  jes'  as  he 
is.  If  he  gets  any  better  he*ll  die.  If  he 
gets  any  wus  ah '11  kill  him  mah  self. 


Not  for  Him 

"And,"  concluded  the  Sunday  school 
teacher,  "if  you  are  a  good.boy,  Tommy, 
you  will  go  to  Heaven  and  hâve  a  gold 
(îrown  on  your  head." 

"Not  much,"  said  Tommy;  "I  had  one 
of  them  things  put  on  a  tooth  once." 


"This  morning,"  said  the  teacher  ôf  an 
early  Sunday  School  class,  "the  subject 
of  the  lesson  «s  Buth,  the  gleaner.  Who 
can  tell  me  any  thing  about  Buthf" 

A  small  boy  raised  his  hand. 

*  '  Well,  Willie,  what  do  you  know  about 
Ruthî"  said  the  teacher  encouragingly. 

And  Willie  piped  out  in  a  shrill  little 
voice:  "He  cleaned  up  fifty-fou»  home 
runs  last  season." 


The  tramp  rang  the  doctor's  bell,  and 
asked  the  pretty  young  woman  who  opened 
the  door  if  she  would  be  so  kind  as  to  ask 
the  doctor  if  he  had  a  pair  of  old  trousers 
he  would  kindly  give  away. 

"l'm  the  doctor,"  said  the  smiling 
young  woman,  and-  the  tramp  ail  but 
fainted. 


Efllciency  Personlfled 

A  railroad  director  rebuked  a  ticket 
collecter  who  allowed  him  to  go  through 
the  gâte  without  producing  his  pass. 

'  '  No  matter  if  you  do  know  who  I  am,  '  ' 
he  said,  in  reply  to  the  collecter 's  excuse; 
"I  am  entitled  to  ride  free  only  when  I 
am  travèling  with  that  pass.  You  don't 
know  whether  I  hâve  it  or  not." 

The  colleçtor,  nettled  into  action,  de- 
manded  to  see  the  pass. 

"That 's  right,"  exclaimed  the  director. 
"Hère — why — where — well,  I  déclare.  I 
must  hâve  left  it  at  the  of&ce." 

"Then  you '11  hâve  to  pay  your  fare," 
responded   the   collecter,   grimly. 

And  he  did. 


raeed  for  21  miles  just  tu  vote  again  each 
other.  Which  is  just  what  the  wurkin 
men  and  the  farmers  uv  this  great  and 
glorious  republick  uv  ours  are  doin.  And 
believe  me  Jason  that  is  jest  what  the  big 
hock  shop  bankers  in  Wall  Street  want  us 
tu  du.  And  if  doin  what  they  want  us  tu 
do  isnt  scabbin  tell  me  in  vurs  next  leter 


what  yn  consired  scabbin  is.  I  hbpe 
this  letter  will  not  make  yu  mad  Jason. 
But  I  will  tall  yu  one  thing  that  will  make 
yu  feel  better  if  it  does.  I  aint  no  repub- 
licken no  more.  I  aint  nothin.  But  fur 
the  man  whu  will  give  labor  a  fair  deal. 
Yours  truly, 

Bill  Wilyums. 
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June  27 — ^Président  John  'L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
called  into  conférence  by  Président  Harding  and  Secretary 
of  Labor  Davis.  Lewis  says  the  coal  question  eannot  be 
settled  by  district  or  states,  but  only  by  a  national  agree- 
ment. 

June  28 — Miners  accept  Harding 's  invitation  to  meet  mine 
operators  at  White  House. — Governor  Allen  of  Kansas  or- 
ders  arrest  of  ail  I.  W.  W.  organizers  who  are  unionizing 
harvest  field  hands.    Two  hundred  arrests  in  ûrst  raids. 

June  29 — Maintenance  of  Way  Employés  promise  Labor  Board 
not  to  strike  until  after  conférence  with  Board  members 
beginning  today. — Governor  Shoup  of  Colorado  orders  out 
National  Guard  to  ''protect  coal  mines"  and  ''maintain 
law  and  order  in  the  coal  fields." 
^July  1 — 400,000  railroad  shopmen  strike  in  protest  against 
wage  slash  ordered  by  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  as  well 
as  against  continuance  of  pièce  work  and  subcontracting  of 
repairs  by  railroads  contrary  to  law. 

July  2 — ^First  session  of  Mine  Conférence  ends  in  deadlock. 
Union  leaders  claim  tie-up  100  per  cent  perfect. — ^Fédéral 
Government  stands  pat  behind  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

July  3 — ^Maintenance  of  Way  Brotherhood  leaders  meet  at 
Détroit  to  décide  whether  to  join  shopmen's  strike. 

July  4 — ^Political  strike  by  united  German  labor  in  défense 
of  the  Republic  causes  clash  with  monarchists,  militarists, 
and  police,  resulting  in  twenty-two  dead  and  more  than 
sixt3^  injured. 

July  5 — Cbairman  Hooper  of  the  Labor  Board  dénies  he  called 
striking  shopmen  outlaws,  and  seeks  coopération  of  railroad 
executives  in  ending  strike. 

July  6 — ^Labor  situation  in  Ohio  mine  district  acute;  troops 

held  in  readiness  for  action. — Mexican  Government  charges 

^  A.  Bruce  Bielaski,  former  chief  of  Bureau  of  Investigation 

of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice,  with  arranging  his  own 

kidnaping. 

July  7 — One  hundred  fifty  injured  in  subway  panic  in  New 
York  City  caused  by  current  short-circuit. — Congress  dé- 
cides to  pass  Bonus  Bill  and  delay  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  with- 
out  regard  to  Président  Harding 's  warning. 

July  8 — Muskingum  Collège  confers  honorary  degree  of  doc- 
tor  of  laws  upon  Président  Harding. 

July  9 — Following  conférence  between  Président  Harding  and 
Attomey  General  Daugherty  regarding  the  railroad  strike, 
it  is  announced  that  executive  sanction  was  given  to  the 
récent  instructions  to  fédéral  officiais  to  use  force  in  pre- 
venting  interruption  of  interstate  commerce  and  movement 
of    mails. 

July  10 — Harding  asks  coal  mine  owners  and  miners  to  sub- 
mit  différences  to  a  fédéral  coal  commission  formed  after 
f  ashion  of  the  railroad  labor  board. 

July  11 — Railroad  strike  proclamation  issued  by  Président 
Harding  and  Secretary  of  State  Hughes  places  full  power 
of  government  behind  strike  breakers  taking  the  place  of 
shopmen  to  maintain  interstate  commerce  and  transit  of 
maUs. 

July  12 — Railroads  reject  offer  of  Chairman  Hooper  of  the 
labor  board  to  act  as  mediator  in  the  settlement  of  shop 
employés'  strike. — Guards  and  gunmen  employed  by  rail- 
roads to  **protect  property"  murder  three  citizens. 


July  13 — ^Hauge  conférence  delegates  prépare  to  quit;  failure 
of  conférence  is  admitted. 

July  14 — Secretary  of  War  Weeks  orders  General  Hines  to 
prépare  military  units  for  strike  duty;  déclares  he  will  act 
if  States  fail  in  rail  crisis.  Shop  walkout  causes  serions 
train  delays  ail  over  country. 

July  15 — Harding  threatens  to  draft  rail  men  and  seize  coal 
mines.    Shortage  of  coal  ties  up  part  of  lake  shipping. 

July  16 — ^18,000  Stationary  Firemen  and  Oilers  to  go  out  on 
strike. — Secretary  Hughes  today  défends  his  course  in  deal- 
ing  with  the  League  of  Nations. 

July  17 — Bituminous  operators  inform  Président  Harding  they 
reject  his  arbitration  proposai  to  settle  coal  strike. — Qter- 
many  meets  réparations  payment  of  $8,000,000  due  July 
15th. 

July  18 — Président  Harding  sends  telegrams  to  twenty-eight 
^overnors  asking  tfaem  to  help  non-union  mine  operators  work 
mines  by  providing  state  troops  and  gi^irds. 

July  19 — Nebraska  progressive  Republican  R.  B.  Howell  de- 
feats  Harding^s  supporter,  Congressman  Jeffris,  for  United 
States  sénatorial  nomination.  Howell  opposes  ship  sub- 
sidy and  favors  farm  bloc. — ^Pétition  signed  by  1,000,000 
citizens  presented  to  Président  Harding  by  labor  unions  and 
civic  organizations  asking  amnesty  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors  and  war  prisoners  still  confined  in  jail.  Président 
déclines  to  grant  request  at  présent. 

July  20 — U.  S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  overruling  récent 
décision  of  Fédéral  Judge  Page  of  Chicago  décides  Railroad 
Labor  Board  bas  full  power  to  fix  wages  and  working  rules 
as  well  as  issues  arising  indirectly  from  thèse  questions. — 
Président  Daniel  Willard  of  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.  invites  nego- 
tiations  dirèctly  with  striking  shopmen,  stating  labor  board 
has  f  ailed. 

July  21 — ^National  législative  représentatives  of  the  Four 
Transportation  Brotherhoods  request  sénat e  committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  to  secure  abolition  of  Railroad  Labor 
Board  and  restoration  of  governmental  boards  of  médiation 
and  conciliation  as  provided  in  the  Newlands  Act. — ^Attomey 
GFeneral  Dangherty  refuses  to  prosecute  big  steel  company 
merger  as  violation  of  anti-trust  act. — Comptroller  of  Cur- 
rency  Crissinger  décides  national  banks  may  open  addition 
offices  where  state  banks  are  establishing  branches. — ^Flat- 
head  Indians  of  Indiana  invite  Président  Harding  to  join 
their  tribe. 

July  22 — Council  of  League  of  Nations  conflrms  mandates  of 
Palestine  to  Britain  and  Syria  to  France,  despite  protests 
of  Syrians  demanding  self-determination. 

July  23 — National  Coal  Association  accepts  Président  Hard- 
ing's  plan  for  a  *  *  nonpartisan  "  fact-finding  commission, 
providing  ail  members  thereof  are  appointed  by  Harding. — 
Texas  élimination  primary  élection  results  in  prog^ssdve 
victory,  E.  B.  Mayfield,  libéral  Democrat,  leading  for  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  Governor  Pat  Neff  heading  candidates  for  gov- 
ernorship.    Ku  Klux  Klan  candidate  lowest  on  list. 

July  24 — Attorney-General  Daugherty  advises  Président  that 
government  control,  distribution,  and  rationing  of  coal  is 
légal. 
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THE  HIDDEN  FOE 

Loyaky  is  the  steam  that  makes  any  organization  progress.  Without  it  the  most  de- 
voted  and  able  leadership,  in  the  world  can  accompUsh  nothin^.  With  it  even  ordinary 
leaders  can  achieve  remarkable  victories. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  no  exception  to  this  nde.  Its  motive 
power  dépends  upon  the  loyal  effort  of  every  member.  No  matter  how  great  a  pilot  we 
hâve  in  the  caby  unless  the  mass  of  members  pull  together  loyaUy  and  staunchly^  there  uM 
be  no  tractive  effort^  no  progress.  The  best  engine  in  the  world  would  stand  stiU  and  go 
dead  if  the  driving  wheels  tumed  against  each  other. 

The  worst  foe  that  the  Brotherhood  possesses  is  not  the  enemy  oH  the  outside,  whose 
assauks  are  in  the  open  and  can  be  resisted^  but  rather  the  insidiouSy  subtle^  venomous  at- 
tacks  of  the  snake  within  the  craft  whose  vicions  propagcmda  attempts  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  members  against  their  comrades^  their  leaders^  and  the  orgcmizcoion  itself. 

Stamp  the  reptiles  out! 

AU  together^  Brothers.  Forward,  march!  Onward  and  upward  udth  a  united  front 
to  aid  our  leaders  in  blœdng  the  trail  of  progress! 
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Incentives  for  Promoting  Fuel  Economy 

By  CAPTAIN  0,  5.  BEYER,  JR^  Consulting  Engineer,  Labor  Bureau,  Inc. 


Perhaps  no  considération  of  an  industry 
brings  one  face  to  face  with  fundamentals 
quieker  than  a  reai  serions  .study  of  the 
incentives  which  motivate  such  au  indus- 
try. Much  has  been  said  on  this  subject 
of  late;  I  sometimes  fear  too  much,  espe- 
cially  in  a  sentimental  way.  The  consé- 
quence has  been  that  many  otherwise  cap- 
able people  hâve  been  led  astray.  As  ap- 
pealing  as  the  subject  is,  it  is  one  that  has 
itfl  complications  and  diffieulties  just  the 
saine  as  ail  other  problems  confronting  us. 
Still  great  good  has  been  done  by  focusing 
attention  on  this  aspect  of  industrial  opér- 
ation. It  has  helped  to  define  for  some  * 
of  VLB,  at  leasty  the  limits  within  which  the 
most  important  part  of  our  industrial  or- 
ganization,  i.  e.,  the  human  élément,  func- 
tions  under  varions  conditions. 

I  say  **some  of  us"  advisedly.  I  seri- 
ously  doubt  whether,  on  a  matter  affeeting 
so  many  basio  relations,  there  is  as  yet 
substantial  agreement.  Many  there  are 
who  see  in  the  study  of  this  problem  the 
most  promising  approach  to  the  solution  of 
the  worst  diffieulties  which  eonfront  us  in 
the  conduet  of  industrial  enterprise.  This 
attitude  is  both  hopeful  and  important. 
The  more  there  are  who  seriously  study 
our'^industrial  activities  f rom  this  point  of 
view,  the  sooner  will  genuine  progress  be 
made  in  furthering  the  real  basie  purposes 
of  industry,  namely,  service  to  society. 

The  burden  of  this  pâper  is  the  relation 
of  incentives  to  railroad  fuel  economy. 
Now  if  we  simply  eonsider  those  adminis- 
trative devices  which  managements  in  the 
past  hâve  designed  and  applied  in  order  to 
secure  the  interest  and  support  of  the  en- 
gine  crew  in  fuel  saving,  my  task  would  be 
largely  a  descriptive  one.  But  in  my 
estimation  such  a  considération  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  too  narrow.  It  seems  to  me 
more  important  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
this  question  of  incentives,  and  détermine, 
if  possible,  what  the  motivating  forces  are 
which  oreate  an  interest  in  and  désire  for 
fuel  economy— or  any  other  type  of  eco- 
nomy for  that  matter — on  the  part  of  rail- 
road workers. 

Approaching  the  subject  in  this  manner 
we  recognize  that  what  we  are  wont  to  call 
** incentives'*  hâve  two  fundamental  as- 
pects. The  first  aspect  simply  regards  in- 
centives as  devices,  methods  or  plans  as 
designed  esseniially  by  managements  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  the  spécial  coneem 
of  engine  crews,  let  us  say,  in  eoal  saving. 
The  second  aspect,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
more  searching  and  considers  incentives 
not  so  much  as  spécial  administrative  de- 


vices,  but  rather  as  forces  or  tendencies 
inhérent  in  the  industry,  serving  continu- 
ously  to  stimuiate  and  encourage  the  rank 
and  file  concerned  in  fuel  economy. 

The  first  aspect  encom passes,  for  in- 
stance, individual  fuel  performance  rec- 
ords, as  applied  to  enginemen  and  locomo- 
tives, or  the  maintenance  of  individual 
efficiency  records  jointly  with  the  usual 
discipline,  health  and  reUability,  or  service 
records.  This  aspect  would  also  include 
extra  records  in  the  form  of  individual 
bonuses  or  premiums  for  economical  per- 
formances. Such  spécial  types  of  récogni- 
tion as  assigning  a  locomotive  to  an  en- 
gineer  and  naming  it  for  him,  or  painting 
the  number  plate  red,  or  polishing  up  the 
eylinder  head  casings,  are  in  this  class, 
too. 

We  recognize,  on  the  other  hand,  as  con- 
stituting  the  second  aspect  of  incentives, 
the  tendencies  making  for  a  community  of 
interest  in  or  mutuality  of  concern  for  bet- 
ter  fuel  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
groups  composing  the  human  élément  of 
the  railroad  industry,  namely,  the  workers, 
the  supervision,  and  the  investors.  Thèse 
tendencies  corne  into  being  not  so  much  by 
virtue  of  any  spécial  bit  of  administrative 
technique  which  management  may  devise, 
but  rather  by  virtue  of  basic  policies  as 
established  largely  by  the  groups  at  inter- 
est. Thèse  are  the  resuit  of  deeper  and 
more  fundamental  attitudes  and  actions. 
The  arise  automatically,  spontanée usly, 
i.  e.,  as  the  interests  concerned  get  to- 
ge ther  and  lay  the  necessary  foundations 
toward  such  ends. 

The  individual  performance  sheet  as  ap- 
plied to  locomotive  and  crew  has  fréquent- 
ly  been  discussed,  and  many  railroads  hâve 
attempted  to  use  it  and  similar  means  to 
visualize  the  daily  or  trip  performance  of 
the  engine  crews.  Oonceming  the  use  of 
financial  inducements  as  applied  in  the  in- 
terest of  fuel  economy  mention  need  simply 
be  made  of  the  experiments  in  this  connec- 
tion tried  on  the  Santa  Fe  abont  fifteen 
years  ago.  The  engine  crews  would  hâve 
none  of  it. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  incentive  ques- 
tion has  barely  ever  been  touched  upon. 
Ail  our  devices  for  promoting  economy, 
whether  mechanical,  such  as  the  brick 
arch,  the  stoker,  the  superheater;  or 
administrative,  such  as  individual  perform- 
ance and  efficiency  records,  '  *  Orders  of  the 
Bed  Spot,"  prizes,  spécial  commendation 
and  praise  from  the  supervision,  etc.,  etc., 
are  in  reality  secondary  to  the  individual 
and  collective  control  over,  and  relation 


to,  ail  thèse  devices  as  exercised  by  the 
human  élément  of  the  transportation  plant 
— in  our  particular  case,  chiefly  the  engi- 
neers  and  firemen.  After  ail,  the  most  im- 
portant élément  of  the  railroad  industry 
affeeting  fuel  economy  is  the  human  élé- 
ment. 

The  réception  accorded  most  attempts 
to  establish  incentives  when  considered 
simply  as  devices  for  intriguing  the  indi- 
vidual engineman's  interest  in  fuel  eco- 
nomy has  usually  been  characterized  by 
apathy  and  indifférence  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file.  In  one  case,  as  already 
pointed  ont,  when  the  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  the  bonus  incentive,  this  ordi- 
nary  apathy  actually  fiared  up  into  open 
hostility  and  opposition,  so  that  the  device 
in  question  had  to  be  withdrawn. 

Some  good  has  been  done,  nevertheless, 
by  the  utilization  of  thèse  methods  for 
stimulating  economical  fuel  utilization, 
sometimes  positive,  but  usually  négative. 
The  positive  good  which  folio wed  resulted 
from  the  added  détail  information  fur- 
nished  with  regard  to  individual  perform- 
ance of  the  crew  or  locomotive  in  question. 
This  détail  information,  when  trustworthy, 
also  has  had  the  effect  of  arousing  at  least 
a  temporary  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
engineer  and  fireman  in  fuel  performance. 
When  properly  presented  it  makes  an  ap- 
peal  to  his  pride  of  craftsmanship,  his  in- 
stinctive '  désire  to  do  well  in  his  chosen 
work. 

The  négative  good  accomplished  came 
from  the  révélations  with  référence  to  the 
absence  of  much  needed  data  and  means 
for  securing  it  in  order  that  genuine  con- 
fidence and  Sound  judgments  might  be  de- 
veloped  with  référence  to  the  constituent 
éléments  concerned,  namely  the  locomo- 
tives and  their  operators.  For  instance, 
the  attempt  to  establish  individual  fuel 
performance  records  in  order  to  know  hpw 
economically  ooal  has  been  used  by  each 
engine  crew  per  trip,  per  day  or  per  month, 
soon  revealed  the  fact  this  could  not  be 
done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  unless 
reliable  methods  existed  whereby  the  ac- 
tual  amount  of  coal  disbursed  at  fuel  sta- 
tions could  be  determined  for  each  and 
every  locomotive  coaled.  Among  other 
things  tha  necessity  for  weighing  devices 
at  fueling  stations  was  thus  shown  up. 
The  resuit  has  been  that  some  roads,  at 
least,  are  now  finding  it  worth  while  to 
introduce  such  devices  as  rftpidly  as  cir- 
cumstances  will  permit.  In  other  words, 
the  attempt  to  measure  individual  perform- 
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auce  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  greater 
measure  of  coopération  from  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  direction  of  économies  disclosed 
the  fact  that  railroad  managements  were 
really  operating  in  the  dark  owing  to  in- 
adéquate measaring  facilities,  and  hence 
were  not  in  a  satisfactory  position  jto  in- 
duce their  enginemen  to  improve  indi- 
vidual  performance.  Thej  were  not  able 
to  présent  évidence  sufilciently  detailed 
and  accarate  to  convince  any  individual 
of  the  quality  of  his  particular  perform- 
ance. 

More  important  than  ail  of  this,  how- 
ever,  is  the  révélation  which  has  foUowed 
attempts  to  introduce  incentive  devices  in 
respect  to  the  limits  within  which  good 
in  the  direction  of  improved  fuel  economy 
may  be  hoped  for  as  a  resuit  of  introduc- 
ing  them.  And  this  in  turn  has  empha- 
sized  the  very  profound  interrelation  or 
interdependence  which  exists  between  the 
two  aspects  of  the  subject  hère  considered. 
In  other  words,  the  less  satisfactory  basic 
conditions  are,  the  le^  it  is  organically  to 
the  interest  of  the  rank  and  file  to  exert 
itself  in  the  direction  of  fuel  saving  and 
the  slimmer  are  the  chances  that  any  dé- 
tail incentive  device  will  secure  results. 
It  is  chiefly  beeause  basic  conditions  hâve 
been  unsatisfactory  that  most  of  thèse 
*  *  interest  creating  schemes  '  '  hâve  been  re- 
ceived  with  only  a  temporary  show  of  con- 
cem,  or,  as  more  frequently  happons,  with 
conspicuous  apathy. 

To  reiterate,  the  human  élément,  as  far 
as  genuine  fuel  economy  is  concerned,  is 
the  most  important  link  in  the  long  and 
compUcated  chain  of  éléments  composing 
the  steam  transportation  industry.  The 
influence  of  this  élément  pervades  the  en- 
tire  structure  of  the  industry.  It  is  not 
confined  to  the  individual,  nor  to  ail  the 
firemen,  or  ail  the  engineers,  or  ail  the  road 
firemen,  or  supervisors  of  fuel  consump- 
tion.  It*  includes  everyone  from  the  most 
humble  coal  chute  attendant  ail  the  way 
on  through  to  the  officiai  in  charge  of  fuel 
purchases,  and  the  heads  of  the  mechanical 
as  well  as  the  operating  departments.    The 


extent  to  which  each  one  of  thèse  large 
groups  of  railroad  men  feels  and  knows 
it  to  be  to  his  welfare,  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-workers  and  so  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry  in  which  he  is  emplbyed  and  the 
service  to  society  which  this  industry  ren- 
ders,  to  that  extent  will  détail  incentive 
devices  stimulate  real  genuine  interest  in 
fuel  economy. 

The  question  which  I  feel  called  upon 
therefore  to  attempt  to  answer,  is,  What 
steps  should  be  taken  to  develop  this  basic 
interest  in  and  concern  for  genuine  cumu- 
lative fuel  economy  on  the  part  of  the 
en  tire  railroad  personnel  concernedf  What, 
in  other  words,  are  the  practical  things 
which  can  be  done,  the  next  steps  which 
might  be  taken  in  order  that  incentive 
devices  may  yield  worthwhile  results  f 
Thèse  steps  lead  in  the  direction  of  estab- 
lishing  the  conditions  as  emphasized  in 
the  second  aspect  of  the  problem  hère  con- 
sidereH.  They  consist  in  developing  a 
greater  community  of  interest  between 
the  management  and  the  workers  for  the 
sake  of  their  mutual  benefit.  This  requires 
first  the  récognition  that  the  railroad 
workers  hâve  as  great  an  interest  at  stake 
in  the  welfare  of  steam  transportation  as 
those  whose  capital  is  invested  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  second,  by  this  token,  that  the 
workers  are  as  greatly  concemed  as  the 
investors  in  the  economy  and  effîciency 
with  which  the  railroads  are  operated. 

Assuming  that  this  basic  conception  is 
acknowledged  and  understood  by  those 
who  supervise  as  well  as  those  who  dis- 
burse  the  fuel,  how,  then,  are  we  to  pro- 
ceed  in  order  to  develop  this  potential  will 
for  improved  fuel  consumptionf  In  what 
way  can  the  real,  genuine,  enthusiastic  co- 
opération of  the  engineer,  the  flreman,  the 
coal  breaker,  the  mine  inspecter,  be  en- 
listed  for  better  fuel  performance! 

It  cannot  be  done  by  simply  imposing 
interest  creating  devices  upon  the  rank 
and  file,  by  attempting  to  roeasure  their 
performance  more  or  less  accurately  and 
then  telling  them  about  it,  ne  matter  how 
charmingly  presented.     Such  methods  may 


hâve  their  merits,  temporarily  ai  best, 
ne  ver  lasting. 

The  answer  is  to  recognize  the  workers' 
inhérent  right  to  a  say  so,  to  a  voice,  in 
the  conduct  of  his  industry  consistent  with 
the  degree  of  responsibility  he  and  his  as- 
sociâtes collectively  are  able  to  exercise  in 
respect  to  the  opération  of  the  industry. 
This  implies  dealing  with  the  workers — 
with  the  local  district  and  régional  organi- 
zations  of  the  enginemen  and  firemen — in 
the  interest  of  fuel  economy  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  wages,  hours  of  work  and 
working  conditions. 

However,  this  opportunity  for  co-opera- 
tion  is  none  too  prévalent  at  the  présent 
moment.  On  most  roads  the  managements 
barely  tolerate  the  existence  of  only  a 
few  of  the  workers'  organizations  and  are 
more  or  less  openly  hostile  to  the  majority 
of  them.  The  relationship  which  exists 
between  management  and  those  workers' 
organizations  which  are  tolerated  is  fur- 
thermore  chiefly  concemed  with  what  are 
usually  known  as  '*labor  problems."  TJn- 
fortunately  the  continuai  emphasis  on  this 
phase  of  railroad  opération  has  quitô  suc- 
cessfully  precluded  a  thorough  and  inter- 
ested  considération  of  the  possibility  of 
developing  a  deeper  concern  for  economical 
fuel  utilization  via  the  route  herein  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  the  chief 
prerequisite  necessary  to  make  possible  the 
development  of  a  genuine  interest  in  in- 
centive for  better  fuel  performance,  name- 
ly,  stabilized  wages,  employment  and 
working  conditions  consistent  with  Amer- 
ican standards,  may  some  day  come  into 
being.  At  least  on.  such  roads  where  this 
is  accomplished  the  next  step  will  be  in 
order.  And  this  step  will  be  the  coopéra- 
tion of  the  workers  and  the  supervision  in 
the  direction  of  betterments  in  fuel  con- 
sumption.  When  this  becomes  possible 
then,  and  only  then,  will  détail  devices  for 
promoting  the  individual  interest  of  the 
engineer  and  the  flreman  in  the  efficient 
use  of  coal  acquire  real  value  and  achieve 
lasting  results. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 


Will  you  kindly  answer  the  foUowing 
questions  f 

Question  i,  Of  what  is  scale  in  loco- 
motive boilers  eomposedf 

Question  g.  What  per  cent  of  loss  tf 
efficiency  is  caused  by  scaling? 

Question  S,  What  per  cent  of  increase 
in  fuel  consumption  is  caused  by  scalingf 

Question  4.  What  treatment  should  be 
made  of  water  to  prevent  scalingf 

Question  6,  What  effect  does  scaling 
hâve  on  crown  and  side  sheets,  tubes,  and 
crown  staysf 

Member. 

Answer  1,  The  scale  forming  solids, 
found  in  fresh,  natural  waters  vary  in 
quantity  and  kind.  The  principal  ones  are: 
sUiça,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  Ume, 
snlphate  of  magnesia,  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina.  There 
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are  many  others,  but  two  or  more  of  thèse 
are  found  in  practieally  ail  waters.  Their 
harmful  action  is  due  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  varions  substances  contained  in  the 
water  in  which  they  are  combined  with  each 
other  and  with  other  impurities.  Let  ns 
consider  some  of  the  above  mentioned  scal- 
ing solids: — 

Silicia  has  practieally  the  same  effect  as 
sulphate  of  lime  but  as  it  is  found  in  such 
small  quantities  compared  to  the  other  scale- 
forming  salts,  it  does  not  exhibit  to  any 
great  extent. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  harmful  chiefly  in 
acting  as  a  binder  to  more  tenaeious  or  ad- 
hesive  scale-makers  and  it  lielps  to  form  a 
bothersome  incrustation  in  boilers  as  well  as 
on  the  inside  of  boiler  tubes  and  the  out- 
side  of  flues.  It  forms  a  hard  crystalline 
crust   and   is   hard    to   remove   by   physical 


means  and  is  not  deposited  in  the  feed  liiie 
beeause  the  température  is  not  high  enough 
to  effect  it. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  plain  chalk  and 
forms  a  soft,  insulating  scale  under  ordin- 
ary  conditions  but  when  combined  with 
other  minerais,  frequently  becomes  exceed- 
ingly  hard. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  when  alone  does 
not  enter  into  scale  formation;  but,  in  bad 
Company  siich  as  an  excess  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  it  forms  a  stubbom  scale. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  deposits  a  soft 
mud  or  powder  in  the  boiler,  when  in  its 
original  state,  but  high  water  températures 
convert  it  into  oxide  and  hydroxide  of  mag- 
nesia and  it  enters  readily  into  hard  scale 
formation. 

You  will  see  from  the  above  statements 
that  unless   some  fronr»   mothnd   of   preven- 
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tion  is  used,  there  is  hardly  a  boiler  in  ser- 
vice today,  without  water  treatment,  whieh 
would  not  hâve  at  least  1-16  of  an  inch 
seale  in  its  tubes,  on  its  shell  or  fines. 

Answer  t.  As  for  loss  of  efficiencj,  I 
find  that  the  TJniversity  of  Illinois  has- 
made  extensive  tests  and  has  arrived  at 
the  following  conclusion.  0ue  to  scale, 
whose  character'  is,  first,  of  a  hard 
nature  and  its  composition  mpstlj  car- 
bonates, ^  of  an  inch  thick,  loss  9  and 
^0  P^f  <s^t,  ^2  0^  ^^  ^ch  thick,  loss  8 
and  %o  Pô'  cent; — second,  of  a  soft  char- 
acter and  its  composition  mostlj  carbon- 
ates, %2  of  an  inch  thick,  loss  7  and  ^o 
per  cent,  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  loss  8  per  cent, 
fl^e  o^  <^  ^<^  thick,  loss  11  per  cent  to 
12  and  %o  P©'  cent: — third,  of  a  hard  char- 
acter and  its  composition  mostly  sulphate, 
^  of  an  inch  thick,  loss  9  and  9io  percent, 
^  of  an  inch  thick,  loss  ll^o  pcr  cent; 
fourth,  of  a  soft  character  and  whose  com- 
position is  mostl^r  sulphate  and  the  thick- 
ness  is  ^e  of  an  inch,  this  loss  is  lO^o 
per  cent. 

Afiêwer  S.  As  for  the  increase  in  fuel 
consumption,  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
boiler  which  contains  a  scale  causes  an 
increase  of  from  15  to  40  per  cent.  How- 
ever,  I  do  not  hâve  any  spécifie  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  it. 

In  answer  to  question  number  four  re- 
garding  the  necessary  treatment  of  water 
to  avoid  scaling  and  corrosion,  this  dépends 
on  the  nature  of  water  used.  Différent 
localities  having  différent  kinds  of  water, 
making  it  absolutely  essential  that  the 
water  be  analyzed  and  one  of  the  best 
companies  which  I  know  of,  that  sells 
boiler  compounds,  the  Dearbom  Chemical 
Company,  of  Chicago  and  New  York  state. 
We  hâve  no  "cure-ails."  Dearbom  treat- 
ment is  never  fumished  on  that  basis.  We 
are  chemists  and  engineers  and  our  pur- 
pose  is  to  render  service  in  our  particular 
branch  of  ehemistry,  water  analysis  and 
treatment  to  the  steam  plant  and  opera- 
tor.  '  '  Their  désire  is  to  analjze  the  water 
used  before  fumishing  a  compound  to  a 
eustomer. 

Answer  6,  The  effect  from  scaling  is, 
I  think,  plainly  described  in  the  above, 
with  the  possible  exception,  that  you  might 
overlook  the  damage  done  by  corrosion. 
The  facts  are  that  electrolysis  or  galVanic 
action  is  responsible,  in  many  cases,  for 
corrosion,  the  latter  exhibiting  itself  either 
in  the  f orm  of  pitting  or  grooving.  You, 
understand  of  course,  that  one  kind  of 
métal  coming  in  contact  with  another  in 
a  boiler  causes  electrolysis.  The  entire  sub- 
ject  of  corrosion  in  steam  boilers  is  a 
complicated  one,  even  in  its  simplest  form. 
Corrosion  of  métal  is  similar  to  the  rotting 
of  wood,  or  the  melting  of  ice.  It  is  simply 
the  process  of  wasting  away  of  the  métal 
due  to  electrolysis,  action  of*  adds,  or 
other  substances.  Do  not  however  get  rust 
confused  with  corrosion,  as  rust  is  simply 
the  natural  buming  away  of  ail  iron  or 
Steel  surfaces  exposed  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  water. 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  the  distri- 
bution of  steam  in  the  cylinderf 

Answer.  It  means  the  admission  and 
exhaust  of  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder 


in  relation  to  the  stroke  of  piston  or  révolu- 
tion of  the  crank. 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  saying  the 
steam  is  wire-drawnt 

Answer.  TÎie  meaning  of  the  word  wire- 
drawn  is  "strained."  If  the  opening  of 
either  the  throttle  valve  or  the  steam  port 
is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  flow  into  the 
cylinder  at  as  near  full  boiler  pressure  as 
possible,  the  steam  is  said  to  be  wire- 
drawn,  and  some  of  the  advantage  -of  using 
it  expansively  is  lost 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  the  clear- 
ance  of  the  piston  f 

Answer.  It  is  the  space  between  the  pis- 
ton and  the  cylinder  head  when  the  former 
iE  at  the  end  of  its  stroke.  Owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  constructing  machinery 
with  absolute  accuracy,  it  is  therefore  nec- 
essary  to  leave  a  space  between  the  cylin- 
der and  piston  heads,  so  as  to  be  certain 
that  they  will  not  strike  each  other  should 
there  be  any  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  length 
of  the  piston  rod,  Connecting  rod,  frames 
or  other  parts. 

Question.  I  contend,  that  with  the  Wal- 
schaert  valve  gear,  if  the  engine  is  stand- 
ing on  either  dead  center,  the  reverse  lever 
can  be  moved  from  one  end  of  the  quadrant 
to  the  other  without  moving  the  valve  on 
that  side.     Am  I  rightf 

Answer.  You  are  absolutely  right  pro- 
vided  the  motion  work  is  correctly  de- 
signed  and  set  up  and  particularly  so  if 
the  eccentric  rod  is  of  the  correct  length, 
because  the  eccentric  is  at  a  point  directly 
above  or  below  the  center  of  the  main  axle 
and  holds  the  link  in  a  vertical  (straight  up) 
position,  and  any  point  in  the  link  at 
which  the  link  block  may  be  moved  will 
be  at  a  common  distance  from  the 
point  represented  by  the  pin  Connecting  to 
the  front  end  of  the  radius  rod  with  the  com- 
bination  lever,  due  to  the  curve  of  the  link. 

Question.  Upon  what  does  the  admis- 
sion of  steam   into  the  cylinder   dépend  f 

Answer.  It  dépends  in  the  first  place 
upon  the  opening  of  the  throttle  valve  and 
the  size  of  the  pipes  and  passages  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  from  the  boiler  to  the 
cylinders.  In  the  second  place,  it  dépends 
upon  the  time  and  amount  of  the  opening 
of  the  steam  port  by  the  valve. 

Question.  Why  does  a  locomotive  in  for- 
ward  motion  pound  in  the  left  main  boxf 

Answer.  This  is  a  question  of  Jeverage. 
When  the  right  main  pin  approaches  the 
upper  quarter,  the  left  main  pin  is  ap- 
proaching  the  back  center.  The  engine  ex- 
erting  its  full  power  on  the  right  side  un- 
der  thèse  conditions  and  the  left  side  is  not 
yet  taking  steam,  the  forward  pull  on  the 
right  main  pin  has  a  tendency  to  pull  that 
end  (right)  of  the  axle  ahead,  carrying  the 
driving  box  up  against  the  shoe  and  forc- 
ing the  left  end  of  the  axle  and  driving  box 
back  against  the  wedge.  As  soon  as  the 
left  main  pin  gets  on  the  back  center  and 
your  engine  taking  steam,  the  first  action 
of  the  steam  will  be  to  take  up  the  slack 
and  force  that  box  back  against  the  wedge 
by  action  of  the  steam  working  on  the 
right  side.  Then,  when  the  steam  is  ad- 
mitted  on  the  left  side,  the  driving  box  is 
carried  forward  against  the  shoe,  causing 
a  x>ound. 


Question.  What  causes  my  head-light  to 
burn  dimf  W.  C.  K. 

An,swer.  The  brush  tension  may  be  too 
weak.  Commutator  dirty,  mica  above  the 
surface  of  commutator  bars,  machine  run- 
ning  too  slow,  govemor  valve  strainer  par- 
tially  stopped  up,  or  a  short  circuit. 

Question.  What  is  the  cause  of  head-light 
showing  dark  spot  in  middle  of  trackf 

Answer.  Assuming  that  you  hâve  an 
electric  incandescent  head-light,  you  will 
probably  find  that  the  lamp  is  ahead  or  back 
of  the  focal  x>oint. 

Question.  Several  days  ago  the  engine 
I  was  running  slipped  up  and  I  gave  her  a 
little  sand,  breaking  a  side  rod  on  right 
side.    How  do  you  aecount  for  thisf 

Answer.  In  the  first  place,  you  should 
not  hâve  put  sand  under  the  engine  while 
slipping,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  rhe  did 
not  strip  herself.  You  were  lucky  not  to 
hâve  done  more  damage.  As  for  only 
breaking  one  side  rod,  it  may  be  that  this 
rod  was  weak  or  in  a  position  to  get  strain 
enough  to  break  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  am  indined  to  believe  that  you  were  only 
getting  sand  to  the  rail  on  one  side, 
caused  by  the  pipe  on  one  side  being  stopped 
or  not  matching  the  rail.  Sand  should  not 
be  put  under  an  engine  until  you  hâve  shut 
off.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the 
wheels  are  revolving  at  a  high  speed  they 
acquire  a  considérable  momentum.  If,  then, 
the  main  wheels  are  suddenly  stopped  by 
the  application  of  sand,  the  trailing  wheels 
may  bend  or  break  a  side  rod. 

Question.  Please  explain  why  it  is  neces- 
sary  to  take  down  the  corresponding  side 
rod  when  one  is  brokenf 

Answer.  There  is  considérable  variance 
of  opinion  from  différent  authorities  on 
this  subject.  However,  I  always  hâve  be- 
lieved  in  removing  the  corresponding  rod 
for  the  following  reasons:  If  one  rod  is  re- 
moved  then  the  other  side  rod  cannot  exert 
any  tuming  influence  upon  the  wheel  when 
the  crank  pin  is  p^issing  the  dead  point. 
If  a  stop  is  made  at  or  near  thèse  points, 
an  enormous  stress  may  be  put  upon  the 
rod  when  starting,  especially  if  the  main 
driver  should  sUp.  TMs  would  undoubtedly 
break  the  rod.  Furthermoi^,  if  there  were 
considérable  lost  motion  in  the  parts,  the 
main  driving  wheel  crank  pin  may  hâve 
passed  the  dead  point  while  the  trailing 
wheel  has  not.  Under  thèse  circumstances 
the  forward  motion  of  the  main  wheel  might 
roU  the  rear  wheel  backward. 

Question.  Why  is  the  hydro-static  test 
for  boilers  préférable  to  the  test  with  eom- 
pressed  airf 

Answer.  In  case  of  failure  under  a  com- 
pressed  air  test  the  explosive  action  of  the 
air  due  to  expansion  may  resuit  disastrous- 
ly.  A  f ailure  under  the  hydro-static  test  is 
not  explosive,  since  the  expansion  of  the 
water  is  practically  niL 

Question.  What  is  meant  by  saying  an 
injecter  is  non-lifting  f 

Answer.  A  non-lifting  injecter  is  one 
that  has  no  lifting  tubes  and  is  placed  on 
the  boiler  below  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
tank,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  into  it 
from  the  tank  by  gravity. 

Question.    How  should  I  test  for  blows 
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^th  the  inside  admission  piston  valve;  also 
for  cylinder  paddngf 

Answer.  Place  t)ie  main  pin  jnst  a  little 
in  front  of  the  bottom  quarter  and  the  re- 
verse lever  in  the  center  of  the  quadrant;  the 
valve  is  now  central  on  its  seat.  Set  the 
driver  brake  and  open  the  cylinder  cocks, 
give  the  engine  steam,  and  test  for  valve 
blows  first.  If  steam  appears  at  either  cyl- 
inder  cock  the  inside  ring  is  blowing  on  that 
side,  if  steam  also  blows  through  to  the 
stack  it  indicates  that  the  exhaust  ring  is 
blowing;  when  a  continuons  blow  occurs 
and  no  steam  appears  at  the  cylinder  cocks 
while  the  valve  is  central  on  its  seat,  it  is 
a  pretty  sure  sîgn  that  the  by-pass  valve  is 
blowing. 

With  the  engine  in  the  same  position  as 
above  described  for  testing  the  valve,  place 
the  reverse  lever  in  the  extrême  forward 
corner,  moving  the  valve  forward  and  un- 
covering  the  front  steain  port  which  ad- 
mits  steam  to  the  front  end  of  the  cylin- 
der;  if  the  eylinder  packing  is  blowing, 
steam  will  appear  at  the  back  eylinder 
cock  and  the  exhaust  If  you  désire  to 
prove  this  test  place  the  reverse  lever  in 
the  extrême  back  corner  and  give  engine 
steam;  the  valve  will  now  admit  steam  to 
the  rear  end  of  the  eylinder;  and  if  the 
packing  is  blowing,  steam  will  appear  at 
the  front  eylinder  cock  and  stack. 

The  test  for  blows  with  an  outside  ad- 
mission piston  or  balanced  ciide  valve,  are 
practically  the  same.  The  only  différence 
being  that  the  piston  of  the  valve  when 
moved  from  its  central  position  on  the  seat, 
will  be  just  the  opposite  of  the  inside  ad- 
mission valve,  as  the  fuU  forward  position 
of  the  inside  admission  valve  will  admit 
steam  to  the  front  steam  port  and  exhaust 
it  from  the  back  x>ort  while  the  outside  ad- 
mission valve  would  be  in  the  full  back 
position  to  admit  the  steam  to  the  front 
port   and  exhaust  it  from  the   rear  port 

Question.  Are  the  locomotive  boosters 
taking  well  with  the  railroad  companiesf 

Afiêwer.  From  ail  indications  ''yes,"  as 
there  are  about  two  hundred  of  them  either 
in  service  or  being  installed  on  fourteen 
différent  railroads. 

Queition.  What  is  a  safe  method  for 
repairing  a  crack  in  the  barrel  of  the  locomo- 
tive boiler  and  the  formula,  defining  the 
thickness  of  liner  or  butt  strap  seamf 

Afiêwer,  An  examination  should  be  made 
immediately  from  the  interior  of  the  boiler 
to  détermine  the  extent  of  the  crack  and 
the  condition  of  the  sheet  A  proper  repair 
would  consist  of  renewing  the  sheet  or  the 
application  of  a  patch  with  rivets  of  proper 
design  and  dimension  with  seams  and  ma- 
terial  equal  in  strength  to  that  used  in  the 
longitudinal  seam  of  the  course  to  which 
the  patch  is  applied  so  as  not  to  lower  the 
factor  of  safety  of  the  boiler  on  which  the 
patch  is  applied.  The  formula  for  deter- 
mining  the  thickness  of  butt  straps  in- 
volves  considérable  mathematical  computa- 
tion  and  ia  extremely  complicated.  How- 
ever,  a  safe  prm^tice  where  a  single  strap 
is  used  is  to  apply  a  strap  of  equal  thick- 
ness to  the  plate  of  which  the  boiler  is  con- 
structed,  and  where  two  straps  are  used 
each  of  the  straps  should  be  not  lèse  than 


five-eighths   of   the   thickness  of   the   shell 
plate  of  which  the  seam  is  constructed. 

Qtiestion.  Frequently  we  are  forced  to 
remove  nuts  on  line  of  road  and  they  fit  so 
closely  we  hâve  to  split  them.  Is  there  any 
method  to  avoid  splittingf 

Answer,  1  hâve  removed  tight  fitting 
nuts  by  heating  an  open  ended  wrench,  red 
hot,  and  holding  on  the  nut  This  causes 
the  nut  to  expand  and,  almost  invariably, 
you  will  be  able  to  remove  it 

Question,  How  many  miles  of  railroad 
were  there  in  the  United  States  in  1865  and 
in  1920! 

Answer.  In  1865  there  were  35,085  miles, 
in  1920  there  were  263,821  miles. 

Question.  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
Washington  monument  and  how  long  did 
it  take  to  build  itf 

Answer.  The  cost  was  $1,187,710.31. 
Work  was  begun  in  1884,  continued  until 
1877,  ceased  until  1878,  and  finished  in 
1884. 

Question.  How  many  miles  of  rail  does 
the  Ganadian  govemment  now  ownf 

Answer.  About  17,000,  and  if  their  prés- 
ent negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  are  successful,  they  will  hâve 
22,500,  owned  and  operated. 

Question.  Please  explain  what  the  ca- 
pacity  of  a  water  tank  should  be  to  supply 
the  needs  around  the  house  and  bam  oji  a 
farmf 

Answer.  The  consumption  of  water  for 
ail  purposes  in  a  résidence  equipped  with 
modem  plumbing  is  about  150  gallons  a 
day.  This  figure  allows  from  25  to  30  gal- 
lons each  for  five  or  six  people.  To  cover 
the  use  of  this  amount  of  water,  a  pump 
of  150  gaUons  per  hour  capacity  is  proper. 
With  a  storage  tank  of  about  fif ty  gallon 
capacity,  the  equipment  would  be  complète. 
Horses  require  from  five  to  ten  gallons  per 
head  each  day;  cattle,  seven  to  twelve  gal- 
lons |  sheep,  one  to  two  gallons;  hogs,  two 
to  two  and  one-half  gallons;  and  an  ordinary 
garden  hose  will  use,  in  service,  about  five 
to  six  gallons  per  minute.  When  it  comes 
to  figuring  on  a  water  system  equipment 
for  watering  stock,  washing  wagons,  milk 
palis,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  usual  house- 
hold  consumption,  the  above  figures  will, 
I  am  sure,  fully  cover  your  needs. 

Question.  Please  give  the  relative  values 
of  coal  to  petroleum  and  hickory,  white 
oak,  black  oak  and  pine  woods. 

Answer.  One  ton  of  coal  equals  three 
and  a  half  to  four  barrels  of  petroleum, 
one  cord  of  hickory,  one  and  one-quarter 
cords  of  white  oak,  one  and  one-third  cords 
of  black  oak  or  two  cords  of  pine. 


1,254  feet  The  second  test,  the  same  en- 
gine at  the  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour,  it 
took  792  feet  to  stop  and  the  third  test 
at  32  miles  per  hour,  it  took  a  distance  of 
990  feet. 

Now  you  will  readily  see  that  the  man- 
agements contention  ''Uiat  a  man  should 
stop  within  627  feet''  was  absolutely  wrong. 
This  gênerai  committee,  above  referred  to, 
of  course,  succeeded  in  having  the  discip- 
line removed. 


It  has  been  stated  that  a  locomotive  run- 
ning  light,  on  level  track  and  at  the  speed 
of  thirty  miles  per  hour,  will  stop  af  ter  an 
emergency  application  of  the  brake  within 
a  distance  of  627  feet 


Bro.  Warren  Hutton,  member  of  Division 
426  has  patented  an  *' Emergency  Tube  Ex- 
pander,"  a  description  and  eut  of  same  ap- 
pearing  below.  This  **expander"  is  giv- 
ing  good  service  and  anyone  desiring  ad- 
ditional  information  conceming  them  can 
get  it  by  corresponding  with  Bro.  Hutton, 
1841  Govemment  Street,  Bâton  Bouge,  La. 

"Emeroinoy  Tubb  Expandbr" 
(Its  Use  and  How  to  Apply  It) 
The  Emergency  Tube  Expander  is  just 
what  the  name  signifies,  an  emergency  de- 
vice  to  expand  boiler  tubes  without  taking 
the  boiler  out  of  active  service  when  the 
tubes  develop  leaks  and  require  the  at- 
tention of  a  boilermaker. 

The  "Emergency  Tube  Expander"  is 
made  from  a  section  of  regular  boiler  tube 
approximately  four  inches  long  having  one 
end  roUed  and  having  a  bead  similar  to 
a  tube  in  the  fine  sheet  in  a  boiler  and  the 
other  end  being  straight.  The  expander 
has  the  same  diameter  for  half  its  length 
from  the  straight  end  when  it  begins  to 
taper  outwardly  to  a  larger  diameter  at  the 
beaded  end.  This  taper  will  expand  a 
leaking  tube  into  a  firïn  contact  with  the 
fine  sheet  in  a  boiler,  when  properly  driven 
in,  and  cause  the  leak  to  stop,  as  the  eut 
will  de^ly  show. 

To  apply  this  expander  requires  only  a 
section  of  a  steel  rod,  of  sufficient  length 
to  reach  the  fine  sheet  without  entering  the 
firebox,  the  rod  to  hâve  a  shoulder  on  one 
end  to  come  into  contact  with  the  beaded 
end  of  the  Emergency  Tube  Expander  so 
that  the  expander  can  be  driven  up  thereby 
expanding  the  leaking  tube  and  stopping 
the  leak. 

This  device  does  not  interfère  with  the 
passage  of  heated  gases  through  the  tube, 
but  it  wîU  effectively  stop  tubes  from 
leaking. 

Expérimente  hâve  shown  that  thèse  Emer- 
gency Tube  Expanders  will  prevent  a  tube 
from  leaking  again  from  two  to  four 
months. 

Thèse  devices  are  absolutely  safe  to  ap- 
ply and  can  be  applied  by  anyone  with 
any  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence. 


The  gênerai  committee  on  a  certain  rail- 
way  has  protested  this  contention  and  made 
quite  exhaustive  tests  as  follows.  Three 
tests  were  made;  the  first  at  the  speed  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour,  the  distance  run  be- 
fore  the  engine  came  to  a  stop  after  the 
emergency    application    of    the    brake    was 


The  Différence 

*'Who  is  that  poor  fellow  with  the 
guards  watching  himf"  asked  the  visiter 
to  the  penitentiary. 

"Oh,  he's  a  desperate  criminal,*  replied 
the  warden.  "He  is  doing  twenty  years. 
He  wrecked  a  train." 

"And  who  is  that  trusty  who  seems  to 
hâve  so  many  privilèges?"  asked  the  vis- 
iter. 

"Oh,  he's  a  financier,"  replied  the  war- 
den. "  He  is  doing  two  years.  He  wrecked 
a  railroad." 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  T.  F.  Lyons 


Question,  Will  you  please  /  explain  tke 
following  peculiar  action  *of  the  engine 
brake:  The  engine  is  equipped  with  the  E-T 
type  of  brake,  and  when  spotting  the  engine 
on  the  table,  I  used  the  automatic  brake 
valve,  making  an  emergency  application,  and 
then  retum  the  brake  valve  handle  to  lap 
position.  Af  ter  the  brake  was  applied  Bome 
Jittle  time,  the  brake  pipe  hand  on  the  air 
gage  conunenced  to  move  up  and  the  brake 
released  down  to  a  pressure  of  10  or  15 
ponnds.  This  building  up  of  brake  pipe 
pressure,  of  course,  meant  leakage  of  main 
réservoir  air  into  the  brake  pipe,  but  just 
how  it  got  there  is  the  point  that  is  not 
clear. 

After  fully  recharging  the  brake,  I  made 
a  test  of  the  rotary  valve  and  body  gasket 
in  the  automatic  brake  valve  and  f  ound  them 
OK;  then,  thinking  this  leakage  might  be 
coming*  through  the  dead  engine  device,  I 
disconnected  the  pipe  where  it  connects  to 
the  brake  pipe  and  found  it  free  from  leak- 
age. After  making  thèse  tests,  I  charged 
the  brake  to  70  pounds,  and  made  a  10 
pound  réduction,  and  the  brake  remained  ap- 
plied, and  the  brake  pipe  pressure  remained 
stationary.  Now  where  did  the  air  come 
from  that  built  up  a  pressure  in  the  brake 
pipe  when  an  emergency  application  was 
made;  how  did  it  get  into  the  brake  pipe; 
why  did  the  brake  release  down  to  15 
pounds;  why  did  it  not  release  fully  after 
it  once  started  to  release;  why  did  it  re- 
lease at  allî  R.  L.  P. 

Answer,  Judging  from  your  question,  it 
is  évident  that  the  distributing  valve  on  your 
engine  is  equipped  with  a  quick  action  cap, 
and  air  entering  the  brake  pipe,  following 
an  emergency  application,  must  hâve  come 
from  the  brake  dyinders,  past  the  non-re- 
turn  valve  in  the  quick-action  cap. 

To  make  this  clear  let  us  say  a  word  on 
the  opération  of  the  distributing  valve  in  an 
emergency  application.  First  of  ail,  when 
a  sudden  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure 
is  made,  the  equalizing  piston  in  the  dis- 
tributing valve  will  move  to  its  extrême 
travel,  moving  the  emergency  valve  in  the 
quick-action  cap,  dpening  the  emergency 
port,  allowing  brake  pipe  air  to  flow  down 
on  top  of  the  non-retum  check  valve,  un- 
seating  this  valve,  and  on  to  the  brake  cyl- 
inders.  Now,  when  the  brake  pipe  pressure 
becomes  slightly  less  than  that  in  the  brake 
cylinders,  the  check  valve  is  supposed  to 
seat,  thereby  preventing  air  from  tiie  brake 
cylinders  flowing.  back  into  the  brake  pipe. 
But  in  the  case  you  mention,  it  is  évident 
that  the  check  valve  failed  to  seat  properly 
and  prevent  this  back  flow  of  air;  therefore, 
air  from  the  brake  cylinders,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  main  réservoir  air,  rechargea  the 
brake  pipe. 

The  next  part  of  your  question  is,  Why 
did  the  brake  partially  release  f  This  may 
be  ezplained  as  f ollows  :  Air  from  the  brake 
cylinders,  leaking  past  the  unseated  check 
valve,  recharged  the  brake  pipe  to  a  pres- 
sure above  that  in  the  pressure  chamber, 
causing  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  slide 
valves  to  move  to  release  position,  in  which 


position  the  application  chamber — which  is 
eut  off  in  emergency  position — is  again  con- 
nected  to  the  application  cylinder,  thus  al- 
lowing the  air  in  the  application  cylinder  to 
ezpand  into  the  application  chamber.  This 
causes  a  drop  in  application  cylinder  pres- 
sure, resulting  in  a  corresponding  drop  in 
brake  cylinder  pressure.  Hère  a  question 
might  be  raised — how  can  the  brake  cylinder 
air  recharge  the  brake  pipe  to  a  pressure 
above  that  in  the  pressure  chamber  f — as  in 
an  emergency  application  the  pressure  cham- 
ber, application  cylinder  and  brake  cylinder 
pressures  are  supposed  to  be  the  same.  The 
probable  solution  of  this  is  that,  due  to  high 
friction  in  the  application  parts  of  the  dis- 
tributing valve  and  possible  a  defective  ap- 
plication piston  graduating  spring,  the  brake 
cylinder  pressure  was  built  up  a  f  ew  pounds 
higher  than  that  in  the  application  cylinder 
before  the  application  valve  was  moved  to 
lap  position,  thus  permitting  the  brake  pipe 
to  be  recharged  to  a  pressure  above  that  in 
the  pressure  chamber. 

The  reason  that  the  brake  did  not  fully 
release  is,  the  distributing  valve  release  pipe 
was  blanked  by  the  automatic  rotary  valve 
being  in  lap  position. 

When  a  service  application  of  the  brake 
is  made,  the  equalizing  piston  and  its  valves 
will  move  only  to  service  ï>08ition,  hence  the 
emergency  valve  will  keep  the  emergency 
port  closed;  and,  furthermore,  in  service 
braking  the  brake  pipe  pressure  is  always 
equal  to  or  greater  than  Iftie  brake  cylinder 
pressure. 

COMPRESSOR   LUBRICATOR 

Question,  We  hâve  a  number  of  engines 
equipped  with  sight  feed  lubricators  to  air 
end  of  compresser,  and  our  instructions  are 
to  feed  only  six  or  eight  drops  each  time  the 
cylinder  is  oiled,  but  when  the  feed  valve 
is  opened  the  oil  will  run  in  a  stream  and  it 
is  hard  to  tell  just  how  much  oil  the  cylinder 
gets.  Now  is  there  a  remedy  for  this,  if 
so,  what  is  itî  C.  C.  G. 

Ansvyer,  This  trouble  may  be  overcome 
in  the  following  manner  :  Desiring  to  lubri- 
cate  the  air  cylinder,  first  open  the  emer- 
gency valve  about  one-half  tum  and  then 
close  it,  when  the  sight  feed  valve  may  be 
opened,  allowing  the  desired  number  of  drops 
to  pass  to  the  cylinder. 

Where  the  emergency  valve  is  left  «peu 
while  the  sight  feed  valve  is  being  operated, 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  oil  to  run  in  a 
stream,  due  to  the  high  pressure  coming 
from  the  main  lubricator;  but  by  opening 
and  then  dosing  the  emergency  valve  before 
operating  the  regulating  valve,  the  pressure 
found  in  the  pipe  between  the  two  valves  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  oil  to  move  in 
a  stream. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BRAKE  FAILS  TO  RELEASE 

Question.  I  am  running  an  engine  in 
switching  service  and  am  having  trouble 
with  the  brake  when  releasing.  When  a 
heavy  application  is  made  with  either  the 
automatic  or  independent  brake  valve  and 
the  handle  returned  to  rimning  position  the 
brake  will  release  promptly,  but  if  a  light 


application  is  made  it  will  not  release,  and 
the  only  way  you  can  get  it  to  release  is  by 
making  a  heavy  application.  I  hâve  had 
the  independent  brake  valve  changed  but 
this  did  not  help  JJie  case.  Now  I  use  the 
independent  brake  altogether  in  my  work, 
and  to  hâve  it  act  in  this  manner  causes  con- 
sidérable delay.  Will  you  please  give  cause 
of  trouble  and  what  may  be  done  to  over- 
come it.  S.  A.  J. 

Ânswer.  Assuming  that  your  engine  is 
equipped  with  the  E-T  type  of  brake,  would 
say  that  the  brake  f ailing  to  release  follow- 
ing a  light  application  is  due  to  high  friction 
of  the  application  piston  and  its  valves  in 
the  distributing  valve.  To  make  more  clear 
what  is  meant,  let.  us  say  that  in  the  release 
of  the  brake  it  is  necessary  to  first  drop  the 
pressure  on  the  application  cylinder  side  of 
the  application  piston,  when  the  pressure  on 
the  brake  cylinder  side  of  the  piston  will 
force  it  to  -release   position,   releasing   the 

Now  where  the  brake  cylinder  pressure  is 
not  high,  as  in  a  light  appUcation,  and  the 
application  piston  and  its  valves  hard  to 
Kove,  due  to  their  dirty  condition,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  brake V^inder  side  of  the  piston 
may  not  be  sufiacient  to  move  the  parts  to 
release  position,  consequently  th©  brake  wiU 
not  release.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to 
hâve  the  application  parts  of  the  distributing 
valve  deaned  and  lubricated. 

ErrECT    OF    LEAKAGE    FROM    THE    EQUALIZING 
RESERVOIR 

Question,  Will  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing question  regarding  a  peculiar  action 
of  the  brakef  Hère  the  other  day  whilo 
handling  a  passenger  train  of  eight  cars, 
when  the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  was 
moved  to  lap  position,  air  would  commen^ 
to  blow  at  the  brake  pipe  service  exhauat 
port,  which  I  thought  was  caused  by  leakage 
from  the  equalizing  réservoir  or  its  connec- 
tions. But  in  this  I  was  mistaken,  as  no 
leak  could  be  found.  Another  peculiar  thing 
about  this  is,  with  the  engine  alone  there 
would  be  no  blow  at  the  brake  pipe  exhaust 
port  when  the  handle  was  moved  to  lap  posi- 
f.  J.  A.  L. 

tion.  ^,      T.     1. 

Answer,  For  air  to  blow  at  the  brake 
pipe  service  exhaust  port  it  is  necessary  that 
the  equalizing  piston  raise  and  unseat  the 
brake  pipe  exhaust  valve;  and  for  the  piston 
to  raise  it  is  necessary  that  the  pressure 
above  it  be  reduced.  As  the  volume  of  the 
equalizing  réservoir  is  comparatively  small, 
its  pressure  may  be  reduced  quit«  rapidly, 
even  though  the  leakage  from  it  be  light; 
therefore  caref ul  inspecUon  wiU  hâve  to  be 
made.  In  trying  to  locate  the  leak,  a  burn- 
ing  torch,  or  what  is  still  better,  painting 
the  parts  with  soapy  water,  will  be  of  great 
assistance.  This  leakage  may  be  found  in 
the  equaliziag  réservoir  itself,  in  its  pipe 
connection,  copper  pipe  connection  to  air 
gage,  or  may  be  in  the  pressure  tube  of  the 
gage.  It  is  also  possible  for  chamber  **D'* 
air  to  leak  to  the  atmosphère  thru  the  body 
gasket  of  the  brake  valve. 

The  reason  this  trouble  did  not  occur  with 
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the  lone  engme  is.  that  brake  pipe  leakage 
found  on  the  engine  dropped  the  pressure 
under  the  equalizing  piston,  due  to  small 
volume  of  the  brake  pipe,  as  fast  or  faster 
than  the  leak  dropped  the  pressure  in  cham- 
ber  ''D"  of  the  brake  valve;  consequentlj 
the  equalizing  piston  did  not  rise  to  unseat 
the  ezhaust  valve,  therefore  there  was  no 
escape  of  air  at  t^e  brake  pipe  exhaust 
port  When  coupled  to  a  train,  the  brake 
pipe  volume  being  so  much  greater,  its  pres- 
sure was  not  reduced,  on  account  of  leakage, 
as  fast  as  chamber  "D"  pressure  was  re- 
duced, therefore  the  equalizing  piston  was 
forced  upward,  unseating  the  exhaust  valve, 
allowing  the  brake  pipe  air  to  escape. 

UNDESIKED  QUICK  ACTION 

Question,  While  handling  a  pa§senger 
train  of  eight  cars,  the  engine  equipped  with 
the  £-T  brake,  we  had  trouble  with  the 
brakes  applying  in  quick  action  when  a  serv- 
ice réduction  was  made.  We  made  several 
tests  trying  to  Idtate  the  defective  triple, 
but  could  not  locate  it. 
The  man  on  the  second  division  who  took 
this  train  f rom  me,  had  no  trouble  whatever, 
as  the  train  handled  fine  ail  the  way  over 
his  division. 

This  has  set  me  to  thinking,  and  I  am 
wondering  if.  the  trouble  was  due  to  some 
^.efect  of  the  brake  on  my  engine.  We  hâve 
engines  on  our  ro/id  that  hâve  the  quick  ac- 
tion triple  valve  on  tHe  tank,  and  I  know 
that  where  this  triple  valve  is  defective  it 
will  cause  the  train  brakes  to  go  into  emer- 
gency.  But  with  the  No.  6  ET  equipment, 
I  hâve  always  understood  that  any  defect 
of  the  distributiftg  valve  would  not  cause 
trouble  of  this  kind  on  the  train. 

Please  say  if  I  am  not  right  in  this  mat- 
ter,  and  if  not,  will  you  kindly  explain  what 
defect  in  the  distributing  valve  will  cause 
undersired  emergency  of  the  train  brakes. 

T.  J.  J. 

Answer,  For  the  brakes  to  apply  in  quick 
action  throughout  the  train,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  sudden  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure be  made;  whether  made  at  the  brake 
valve  by  moving  the  handle  to  emergency 
position,  hoee  bursting,  train  parting,  con- 
ductors  valve  open,  or  some  one  of  the  quick 
action  valves  in  the  brake  device  opening 
and  ventîng  brake  pipe  air.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
understood  that  either  the  Westinghouse  or 
New  York  type  of  triple  valves,  as  f ound  on 
cars,  vent  brake  pipe  air  when  they  move 
to  emergency  position;  and  their  moving 
to  emergency  position  when  the  proper  serv- 
ice réduction  is  made  is  generally  eaused  by 
undue  friction  of  the  triple  piston  and  its 
slide  valves. 

Not  being  able  to  locate  the  defective 
triple  is  an  old,  old  story,  as  there  are  times 
when  it  cannot  be  located,  for  the  reason 
that  each  time  the  triple  piston  and  its  valves 
move,  the  condition  under  which  the  former 
movement  was  made  may  be  changed;  some- 
times  increasing,  but  more  often  decreasing 
the  friction  between  the  surfaces  in  contact. 

Thus  it  may  be  that  a  triple  valve  will 
operate  in  undesired  emergency  at  one  time, 
and  thereafter  operate  in  service;  therefore, 
the  trouble  may  hâve  been  eaused  by  some 
defective  triple  valve  in  your  train,  even 
though  you  were  unable  to  locate  it. 

However,  where  the  distributing  valve  on 


the  engine  is  equipped  with  a  quick-action 
cap,  and  if  the  equalizing  piston  and  its 
slide  valves  be  in  a  dirty  condition,  the  same 
results  will  be  obtained  as  with  a  quick  ac- 
tion triple  valve  in  a  similar  condition  ;  that 
is,  the  equalizing  piston  may  move  to  emer- 
gency position  when  a  service  réduction  is 
made,  opening  the  emergency  valve  in  the 
quick-aotion  cap,  venting  brake  pipe  air  to 
the  brake  cylinders,  causing  a  sudden  ré- 
duction of  brake  pipe  pressure,  which  will 
cause  the  triple  valve  on  the  first  car  to 
move  to  emergency  position,  this  triple  in 
tum  venting  brake  pipe  air,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  train.  Trouble  of  this  kind 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  writer  and 
it  was  leamed  that  the  engineman  overcome 
the  trouble  by  applying  the  independeut 
brake  before  the  automatic  application  was 
made. 

In  doing  this  we  can  see  a  possible  hope 
of  the  brakes  on  the  train  applying  in  serv- 
ice; as  where  the  brake  cylinders  on  the 
locomotive  are  already  charged  with  air  at 
a  pressure  of  45  pounds,  there  will  be  but 
little  air  vented  from  the  brake  pipe  to  the 
brake  cylinders  when  the  parts  in  the  dis- 
tributing valve  move  to  emergency  position. 

Where  the  plain  eylinder  cap  is  used,  any 
defect  of  the  distributing  valve  will  not 
cause  the  train  brakes  to  apply  in  emergency, 
as  the  plain  cap  like  the  plain  triple  valve, 
does  not  vent  brake  pipe  air  in  emergency 
position.    . 

THE  K  TRIPLE  VALVE 

Question,  Where  the  *  *  K  '  '-type  of  triple 
valve  is  used,  do  the  auxiliary  réservoirs  on 
cars  near  the  rear  of  a  train  charge  any 
quicker  than  with  the  old  style  triple  valve  f 

C.  C.  B. 

Answer.  Yes,  the  auxiliary  réservoirs  on 
cars  in  the  rear  portion  of  the  train  do 
charge  quicker  where  the  **K"  type  of 
triple  valve  is  used,  due  to  what  is  known 
as  the  **uniform-recharge  feature'*  of  this^ 
triple. 

When  the  brake  valve  is  placed  in  release 
position,  the  air  entering  the  brake  pipe 
raises  the  pressure  on  the  brake  pipe  aide  of 
the  triple  piston  above  that  on  the  auxiliary 
aide,  and  moves  the  triple  piston,  slide  valve 
and  graduating  valve  to  what  is  known  as 
full  release  position.  If,  however,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  brake  pipe  side  is  raised  three 
pounds  or  more  above  that  on  the  auxiliary 
side  of  the  piston,  the  triple  piston  and  slide 
valve  will  be  forced  to  what  is  known  as 
"retarded-release  and  unif orm-recharge  '  * 
position. 

In  full  release  position  of  the  triple  valve, 
the  f eed  groove  in  the  triple  piston  bushing, 
through  which  air  flows  to  charge  the  auxil- 
iary réservoir,  is  open  directly  past  the  pie- 
ton  to  the  auxiliary,  allowing  the  réservoir  to 
charge  promptly.  Whereas,  when  the  triple 
is  forced  to  retarded  release  and  uniform 
recharge  position,  which  is  possible  on  the 
first  25  or  30  cars,  ail  air  entering  the  auxil- 
iary must  also  pass  through  the  feed  groove 
found  in  the  shoulder  on  the  auxiliary  side 
of  the  triple  piston,  Vhich  is  about  half  as 
large  as  the  feed  groove  used  when  the 
triple  is  in  release  position;  consequently, 
the  auxiliaries  whose  triples  hâve  moved  to 
uniform  release  position,  will  charge  through  ' 
a  restricted  opening,  thus  permitting  more 


of  the  air  passing  into  the  brake  pipe  to  flow 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  charging  the 
brake  pipe  to  a  higher  pressure,  and  re- 
charging  the  auxiliary  réservoirs  more 
promptly. 

EFTECT  OP  LEAKAGE  INTO  CHAMBEE  *'J>" 

Question.  The  engine  I  am  running  is 
equipped  with  the  "L-T"  type  of  brake, 
and  hère  a  few  days  ago  I  had  an  engine 
f  ailure,  the  cause  of  which  I  am  not  clear  on. 
Before  getting  the  engine  out  of  the  house  I 
tried  the  brake  with  both  the  automatic  and 
straight  air  valves,  and  it  worked  ail  right: 
but  when  I  coupled  on  to  my  train  and  tried 
to  make  the  terminal  test  the  brakes  would 
not  apply  on  either  the  engine  or  train,  for 
the  reason  that  I  could  not  get  an  exhaust 
at  the  train  line  exhaust  port  with  the  brake 
valve  in  service  position;  there  was,  how- 
ever, a  light  exhaust  at  the  back  of  the  brake 
valve,  but  the  black  hand  on  the  air  gauge 
^id  not  drop.  We  parted  the  hose  between 
the  tank  and  first  car  and  found  that  air 
would  flow  through  ail  right.  Next  we 
coupled  up  the  hose  and  charged  up  the 
train,  then  tried  the  brakes  in  emergency 
and  they  worked  ail  right.  I  did  not  think 
it  safe  to  leave  a  terminal  with  a  passenger 
train  and  the  brakes  in  this  condition,  so  I 
asked  for  another  engine,  and  this,  of  course, 
meant  an  engine  failure. 

Now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  where 
was  the  trouble,  and  was  I  not  justified  in 
asking  for  another  engine  f  L.  C.  M. 

Answer.  Your  trouble  was  due  to  leakage 
of  air  into  chamber  '*D"  above  the  equal- 
izing piston,  which  may  come  from  the  brake 
pipe  port,  feed  valve  port,  or  main  réservoir 
port  in  the  brake  valve,  eaused  by  defective 
rotary  valve  or  body  gasket.  This  may  be 
better  understood  from  the  foUowing:  When 
main  réservoir  air  enters  the  brake  valve,  and 
the  hwidle  in  release,  running  or  holding 
position,  it  is  f  ree  to  pass  to  the  brake  pipe 
and  to  chamber  **D''  and  the  equalizing 
réservoir,  charging  both  to  the  same  pres- 
sure and  at  the  same  time;  that  is,  the  pres- 
sure above  the  equalizing  piston  in  chamber 
"D''  is  the  saïne  as  the  brake  pipe  pressure 
under  the  piston.  Now,  when  the  brake 
valve  handle  is  moved  to  service  position 
chamber  '*D*'  is  connected  to  the  atmos- 
phère through  a  small  port,  called  the  pre- 
liminary  exhaust  port;  that  permits  air  from 
chamber  '*D"  and  the  equalizing  réservoir 
to  escape  to  the  atmosphère,  thus  reducing 
the  pressure  above  the  equalizing  piston.  As 
ail  other  ports  are  now  closed,  the  fall  in 
chamber  **D''  pressure  allows  the  brake 
pipe  pressure  under  the  equalizing  piston 
to  raise  it,  unseating  the  braJce  pipe  exhaust 
valve,  allowing  brake  pipe  air  to  flow  to  the 
atmosphère,  applying  the  brakes. 

However,  if  for  any  reason  air  can  leak 
into  chamber  **D"  as  fast  as  it  can  be  ex- 
hausted  through  the  preliminary  exhaust 
port,  the  pressure  above  the  piston  will  not 
be  reduced;  therefore,  the  equalizing  piston 
will  not  raise,  consequently  there  will  be  no 
exhaust  at  the  brake  pipe  exhaust  port, 
neither  will  the  brakes  apply. 

The  question  now  arising  is,  What  niay 
be  done  in  ,a  case  of  this  kind  to  apply  the 
brakes?  It  will,  of  course,  be  imderstood, 
that  the  equalizing  discharge  feature  of  the 
brake  valve  is  lost,  and  we  will  hâve  to  use 
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the  direct  application  or  emergencj  ports 
when  making  a  brake  pipe  réduction.  When 
the  brake  valve  handle  is  moved  to  emer- 
gency  position,  the  prake  pipe  port  is  con- 
nected  direct  to  the  atmosphère  through  a 
cavity  in  the  rotary  valve;  therefore,  neither 
the  equalizing  piston  nor  the  brake  pipe  ex- 
haust  valve  is  brought  into  use. 

When  braking  a  train  in  this  manner,  con- 
sidérable care  and  judgment  must  be  ezer- 
cised  in  making  service  stops.  If  the  ez- 
haust  port  is  opened  too  wide,  or  opened  too 
rapidly,  trouble  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 

The  ezhaust  port  should  be  opened  very 
gradually  and  just  sufficiently  wide  to  make, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  usual  brake  pipe 
réduction;  if  opened  too  wide  or  too  rapidly 
a  quick  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure  is 
made,  which  will  cause  an  undesired  emer- 
gency  application  of  the  brakes.  If  the  ez- 
haust port  is  closed  too  quickly,  the  for- 
ward  brakes  may  be  '*kicked  ofiP."  The 
reason  for  this  is,  when  once  in  motion,  the 
long  column  of  air  in  the  brake  pipe  cannot 
be  stopped  instantly;  consequently  if  the 
ezhaust  port  is  closed  quickly  the  air  will 
continue  to  flow  f orward  af ter  it  is  closed 
and  may  raise  the  pressure  in  the  forward 
end  of  the  train  sufficientiy  to  release  or 
kick  ofif  the  forward  brakes. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  taking  out  a  train  with  the 
brake  valve  in  this  condition,  as  the  only 
thing  lost  would  be  the  equalizing  discharge 
feature  of  the  brake  valve,  which  may  be 
considered  a  luzury  rather  than  a  necessity; 
in  f act>  you  would  still  hâve  the  old  three- 
way  cock  to  do  your  braking  with. 

Where  this  trouble  is  due  to  leakage  past 
the  body  gasket  it  may  sometimes  be  over- 
come  by  tightening  the  bolts  in  the  brake 
valv.e. 

LUBSIOATINa  AIR  OOMFRESSOR 

Question.  How  and  w  en  should  the 
steam  and  air  cylinders  of  an  air  compresser 
be  lubricatedf  M.  P.  D. 

Answer,  The  air  eylinders  should  be  lubri- 
cated  before  the  compresser  is  started,  and 
as  often  af terwards  as  the  service  and  con- 
dition of  the  compresser  requires,  keeping 
well  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to 
stint  the  supply  than  to  oil  too  f reely.  The 
oil  should  be  introduced  through  the  oil  cup 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  not  through 
the  strainer  or  air  inlet.  The  low  pressure  ' 
air  eylinder  will  not  require  as  much  oil  as 
the  high  pressure  air  eylinder. 

In  lubricating  the  steam  cylinders  of  the 
compresser,  oil  should  be  fed  freely,  af  ter 
the  water  of  condensation  has  worked  out, 
until  12  or  15  drops  has  passed  to  the  eyl- 
inder; the  feed  should  then  be  regulated  to 
an  amount  for  proper  lubrication.  The 
question  might  be  raised  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  "proper  amount,"  and  the  answer 
to  this  is  that  no  fized  rule  can  be  given  due 
to  variable  conditions,  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  compresser  and  service  required. 
Keep  in  mind  that  too  much  oil  in  the  steam 
end  of  a  Westinghouse  compresser  will  in- 
variably  cause  it  to  **  short  stroke,'*  while 
too  much  oil  in  the  steam  end  of  a  New  York 
compresser  may  cause  it  to  stop.  Too  much 
oU  in  the  air  enjd  of  any  compresser  will 
cause  a  gummy  deposit  to  form  in  the  air 
eylinder  and  air  passages  and   on  the   air 


valves,  which  tends  to  cause  heating;  also 
oil  Works  back  into  the  brake  System  affect- 
ing  the  operating  valves  and  tending  to  de- 
stroy  gaskets  and  air  hose. 

PRESSURES    EQUALIZE 

Question,  If  with  the  engine  alone,  the 
brake  pipe  and  main  réservoir  pressures 
equalize,  and  when  coupled  to  a  train  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  will  remain  at  that  for 
which  the  feed  valve  is  adjusted,  where  is 
the  trouble!  E.  E.  B. 

Answer,  This  is  caused  by  light  leakage 
of  main  réservoir  air  into  the  brake  pipe,  and 
when  coupled  to  a  train,  the  leakage  of  which 
is  greater  than  the  main  réservoir  leakage 
into  the  brake  pipe,  this  will  not  be  noticed. 
This  leakage  may  be  found  in  the  rotary 
valve  of  the  automatic  brake  valve,  either  of 
the  two  lower  body  gaskets  of  the  brake 
valve,  or  past  the  feed  valve  or  its  case  gas- 
ket 

ETFECT  OF  BROKEN  DISCHAROE  VALVE 

Question,  We  hâve  a  number  of  engines 
equipped  with  the  New  York  No.  5  pump 
and  I  would  like  to  ask  what  effect  will  a 
broken  final  discharge  valve  hâve  on  the 
opération  of  the  pump.  H.  J.  M. 

Answer,  If  a  final  discharge  valve  breaks, 
main  réservoir  air  will  be  free  to  retum  to 
the  high  pressure  eylinder  as  the  high  pres- 
sure piston  moves  from  the  defective  valve; 
theref ore,  no  air  will  be  taken  in  through  the 
receiving  valve  of  the  high  pressure  eylinder 
at  the  end  where  is  located  the  defective 
valve.  The  Ipw  pressure  piston  will  make 
a  slow  stroke  toward  the  defective  valve 
and  a  normal  stroke  from  it;  while  the  high 
pressure  piston  will  make  a  slow  stroke 
toward  the  defective  valve  and  a  quick  stroke 
from  it,  being  assisted  in  the  latter  move- 
ment  by  the  main  réservoir  air  acting  on 
the  piston. 

TO  CALCULATE  MAIN  RESERVOIR  OAPAOITY 

Question,  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know 
through  the  Technical  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal how  to  calculate  the  capacity  of  the 
main  réservoir,  H.  P.  T. 

Answer,  To  calculate  the  approzimate 
capacity  of  the  main  réservoir  in  cubic  inches 
multiply  its  cross-sectional  area  in  equare 
inches  by  the  inside  length  in  inches.  To 
calculate  approzimately  the  capacity  of  the 
main  réservoir  from  its  outside  dimensions, 
subtract  one-half  inch  from  its  diameter  and 
three  inches  from  its  length,  se  as  to  reduce 
the  outside  measurement  to  inside  measure- 
ment,  then  proeeed  as  above.  The  one-half 
inch  from  the  diameter  allows  for  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  métal  in  the  walls,  while  the  three 
inches  from  the  length  allows  for  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  métal  at  the  ends  and  for  the 
way  that  the  ends  are  secured  in  place.  £z- 
ample:  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  main 
réservoir  26^  inches  in  diameter,  and  96 
inches  long? 

Now,  to  find  the  internai  dimensions  of 
the  réservoir,  we  subtract  one-half  inch  from 
the  diameter  and  three  inches  from  its 
length;  this  gives  a  dimension  of  26z93 
inches.  The  cross-sectional  area  of  the  réser- 
voir equals  26  z  26  z  .7854  =  530.93,  this 
multiplied  by  the  length,  530.93z93=49376 
cubic  inches,  the  capacity  of  the  main  réser- 
voir, the  outside  dimensions  of  which  are 
26^  z  96  inches. 


Main  réservoirs  are  se  constructed  that  it 
is  dif&cult  to  calculate  their  ezact  volume 
from  their  outside  dimensions;  this  can, 
however,  be  obtained  ezactly  by  weighing  the 
réservoir  while  empty,  then  filling  full  of 
water  and  weighing  again;  the  différence  in 
weight  will  be  the  amount  of  water  con- 
tained.  Now  a  pound  of  water  occupies  27.7 
cubic  inches,  therefor^  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  contained  in  th« 
réservoir  by  27.7,  the  ezact  volume  in  cubic 
inches  may  be  known. 

AIR  WHISTLE  SIGNAL 

Question,  Will  you  please  ezplain  the 
following  relative  to  the  action  of  the  air 
whistle  signal:  Recently  I  was  double- 
heading  on  a  passenger  train  and  my  en- 
gine was  the  leading  engine,  and  when  the 
signal  cord  was  pulled  to  try  the  air  the 
signal  whistle  worked  ail  right,  but  when 
the  cord  was  pulled  for  the  release  of  the 
brakes  the  whistle  on  my  engine  did  not 
blow,  but  one  on  the  second  engine  did; 
the  cord  was  pulled  the  second  time,  but 
resuit  was  the  same  as  the  first  test. 

Af  ter  making  the  second  test  the  engine, 
that  is,  my  engine  was  put  nezt  to  the 
train .  the  other  engine  ahead,  and  when 
the  cord  was  pulled  the  whistle  sounded  on 
both  engines.  The  changing  of  engines 
caused  delay,  which,  of  course,  means  an 
engine  failure  for  me,  and,  really,  I  can- 
not see  wherein  my  engine  was  to  blâme, 
as  with  the  engine  alone  the  whistle  would 
respond  every  time  the  signal  Une  pressure 
was  reduced. 

Now,  if  my  engine  was  at  f ault,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  the^trouble  was  and 
what  is  the  remedy,  and  if  not  at  ftfult 
I  would  like  to  know  it,  as  I  wish  to  hâve 
this  engine  failure  taken  off  my  record; 
therefore,  any  information  that  will  dear 
up  this  matter  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

T.  P.  B. 

Answer,  In  looking  for  an  answer  to 
your  question,  let  us  first  study  the  con- 
struction and  opération  of  the  whistle  sig- 
nal valve. 

In  the  cross  sectional  view  of  the  valve, 
(Fig.  1.)  is  to  be  seen  connection  to  sig- 


nal Une  at  ''Y",  while  a  pipe  leads  from 
*'X"  to  the  whistle. 

The  valve  body  is  divided  into  two 
chambers,  A  and  B,  by  the  rubber  dia- 
phragm  "12",  which  is  attached  to  and 
opérâtes   the   diaphragm    stem    '*10". 

This  stem   eztends   through   the  bushing 
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"9",  and  its  lower  end  forma  a  valve,  with 
a  Beat  in  boshing  **7**,  that  eontrols  the 
flow  of  air  through  passage  "e"  leading 
to  the  whistle. 

A  small  portion  of  the  stem  **10'* 
maket  a  dose  fit  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
bushing  '*9",  and  just  below  this  "dose 
fit"  there  is  a  groove  "f"  eut  around 
the  stem.  Below  the  groove  "f"  the 
stem  is  three  comered. 

Port  "d"  through  which  air  flows  into 
chamber  "A"  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  opération  of  the  signal  valve.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  port  is  made  so  smaU  as 
to  restrict  the  flow  of  air  into  and  out  of 
chamber  "A"  sufficientlj  to  cause  cham- 
ber '*A"  to  charge  at  about  the  same  rate 
for  différent  lengths  of  trains.  When  air 
first  enters  the  signal  pipe  it  enters  the 
signal  valve  at  "Y"  and  passes  through 
small  port  ''d",  charges  chamber  "A*'. 
It  also  passes  tlu>ough  the  passage  **CC 
into  the  chamber  around  the  stem  "10", 
feeding  past  the  stem  into  '*B",  charging 
this  chamber  to  the  same  pressure  as  cham- 
ber *'A".  The  pressures  in  chambers  "A" 
and  "B"  and  the  signal  pipe  are  the  same 
when  ail  parts  are  fullj  charged. 

When  the  signal  cord  is  pulled  the  car 
dischargé  valve  is  opened  and  a  réduction 
is  made  in  the  signal  Une  pressure  which 
is  also  felt  in  chamber  "A"  above  the 
diaphragm  **12".  This  réduction  is  also 
felt  in  the  passage  "00"  and  the  chamber 
surrounding  the  diaphragm  stem  "10". 

Ohamber  **B"  pressure  would  likewise 
be  affected  were  it  not  for  the  close  fit  of 
the  stem  "10"  in  bushing  "9",  but  due 
to  the  dose  fit  the  pressure  in  chamber 
"A"  above  the  diaphragm  reduces  f aster 
than  the  pressure  in  chamber  "B";  con- 
sequentlj,  the  diaphragm  is  forced  upward 
and  raises  the  stem  "10",  thus  opening 
the  port  in  the  valve  seat  "  7  ",  allowing 
air  to  pass  through  passage  "e"  and  out 
to  the  whistle  at  connection  "X",  caus- 
ing  the  latter  to  give  a  blast.  The  stem 
"10"  is  lifted  until  the  groove  "f"  is 
above  the  bushing  "9";  this  permits  the 
air  in  chamber  <<B"  to  escape  quicklj 
past  the  stem,  thus  reducing  the  pressure 
under  the  diaphragm  "12".  The  same  ré- 
duction of  signal  Une  pressure  that.  opér- 
âtes the  signal  valve  also  opens  the  re 
dudng  valve,  which  permits  air  from  the 
main  réservoir  to  flow  into  and  raise  the 
pressure  in  the  signal  Une.  This  increase 
of  pressure  in  the  signal  Une  wiU  cause  a 
rise  of  pressure  in  chamber  "A"  faster 
than  in  chamber  "B",  thus  forcing  the 
diaphragm  and  its  stem  downward,  closing 
the  valve  leading  to  passage  '  '  e  "  .  and 
stopping  the  blast  of  the  whistle.  In  trans- 
mitting  signais  hj  means  of  the  air  signal 
System,  certain  précautions  must  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  good  results.  When  op- 
erating  the  car  discharge  valve  it  should 
be  held  wide  open  just  long  enough  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  in  the  signal  Une  elear 
up  to  the  signal  valve  on  the  leading  en- 
gine,  when  it  should  be  dosed.  It  should 
then  be  aUowed  to  remain  dosed  until  the 
pressure  has  equalized  throughout  the  Sys- 
tem before  it  is  again  opened  to  trans- 
mit another  signal.  If  sufficient  time  is 
not  aUowed  between  the  closing  and  open- 


ing of  the  car  disdiarge  valve,  the  différ- 
ent réductions  wiU  appear  at  the  engine 
as  one  heavy  réduction,  causing  one  long 
blast  of  the  whistle  instead  of  the  number 
of  blasts  intended.  If  the  cord  is  puUed 
a  second,  third  and  possibly  a  f ourth  time 
before  the  pressure  has  fully  equalized  in 
the  signal  Une,  the  whistle  may  give  a 
blast  after  each  réduction,  but  the  last 
blast  wiU  be  very  weak,  due  to  the  low  pres- 
sure. 

If  the  discharge  valve  is  not  held  wide 
open  when  giving  a  signal,  the  reducing 
valve  maj  feed  air  into  the  signal  Une 
as  fast  as  it  escapes  through  the  car  dis- 
charge valve  and  the  whistle  wiU  not  give 
a  bla^.  In  transmitting  signais,  th|B  best 
results  wiU  be  obtained  if  the  discharge 
valve  is  held  open  for  one  second;  then  al- 
low  from  two  to  three  seconds  for  the  pres- 
sure in  the  signal  line  to  equalize  before 
it  is  again  opened  for  another  blast.  As 
it  takes  a  heavier  réduction  of  signal  line 
pressure  from  the  rear  car  of  a  long  train 
than  from  the  front  car,  therefore  it  takes 
longer  for  the  signal  line  to  equalize  and 
a  longer  interval  between  puUs  Of  cord  is 
necessary  to  get  perfect  signais.  There 
are  several  reasons.  why  the  whistle  may 
faU  to  Sound  a  blast.  If  the  proper  ex- 
haust  of  air  occurs  at  the  car  discharge 
valve  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  but  the  sig- 
nal whistle  fails  to  give  a  blast,  the  trouble 
may  be  due  to  the  strainer  in  the  "T", 
where  the  branch  pipe  connects  to  the  sig- 
nal pipe  being  stopped  up,  in  which  no  air 
wiU  get  to  the  signal  valve.  If  port  "d" 
of  the  signal  valve  is  stopped,  no  air  can 
enter  the  valve  to  charge  it.  If  the  stem 
"10"  of  the  signal  valve  has  wom  suffi- 
dently  loose  in  the  bushing  '*9"  to  allow 
pressure  in  chamber  "B"  to  reduce  as  fast 
as  that  in  chamber  "A",  the  pressure  will 
remain  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  dia- 
phragm, therefore  it  wiU  not  move. 

If  the  diaphragm  is  bagged,  the  stem 
"10"  wiU  not  be  lifted  when  chamber 
"A"  is  reduced.  If  the  diaphragm  is 
cracked  the  pressure  wiU  remain  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm,  therefore 
it  wiU  not  move.  If  the  beU  çî  the  whistle 
is  improperly  adjusted  or  the  whistle  bowl 
fuU  of  dirt,  or  the  wind  blowing  across 
the  bowl,  or  dirt  in  the  port  of  the  bush- 
ing "7",  the  whistle  wiU  not  sound  a 
blast. 

From  the  foregoing  may  be  said  that 
the  whistle  valve  on  your  engine  was  at 
faulty  that  is,  providing  the  car  discharge 
valve  was  operated  properly.  It  is  possible 
that  the  réduction  made  in  the  signal  Une 
was  not  quite  heavy  enough  to  be  felt 
through  the  train  and  the  engine  next  to 
the  train,  when  the  cord  was  puUed  at  the 
rear,  therefore  the  whistle  would  not  blow. 
However,  if  the  réduction  was  sufficiently 
heavy,  then  would  expect  to  f  ind  the  trouble 
in  the  whistle  valve  on  your  engine. 

No  doubt  the  stem  "10"  or  the  bush 
"9"  or  both  were  somewhat  wom,  or  the 
diaphragm  stretched  and  baggy.  There  is 
stiU  another  reason  why  the  whistle  may 
not  blow  on  the  leading  engine  of  a  double- 
header,  as  where  the  reducing  valve  on  the 
second  engine  is  feeding  air  into  the  signal 
pipe  it  may  prevent  the  réduction  passing 


through  to  the  leading  engine.  To  over- 
corne  this  close  the  cut-out  cock  in  the  re- 
ducing valve  on  the  second  engine.  As  a 
gênerai  proposition,  where  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  air  is  had  at  the  car  discharge 
valve,  and  the  whistle  does  not  give  a  corre- 
sponding  blast,  the  trouble  wiU  be  f ound  in 
the  whistle  valve. 

HIOH   SPEED  BRAKS 

Question,  WiU  you  please  say  if  it  is 
safe  to  run  a  car  not  equipped  with  a  high 
speed  brake,  in  a  high  speed  braked  train  f 

Oan  a  high  speed  braked  car  be  run  in 
a  low  speed  braked  train  f 

R.  M.  B. 

Answer»  Where  a  high  speed  braked 
train  picks  up  a  low  speed  braked  car,  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  must  be  changed  to 
seventy  pounds  unless  a  safety  valve  is  pro- 
vided,  which  should  be  screwed  into  the 
pressure»  head  of  the  brake  cylinder. 

Tes,  a  high  speed  braked  car  may  be  run 
in  a  low  speed  braked  train  without  any 
changes. 

EITKCT    OP    LEAKAGB    PAST    THK    GEADUATING 
VALVB 

Qtlestion.  WiU  leakage  past  the  grad- 
uating  valve  in  the  triple  valve  cause  the 
brake  to  release,  if  so  whyt 

0.  B.  M. 

Answer,  Whether  the  break  wiU  release 
or  remain  set  dépends  on  the  amount  of 
leakage  past  the  graduating  valve,  fit  of  the 
triple  piston  packing  ring  and  the  rate  of 
drop  of  brake  pipe  pressure  due  to  leak- 
age. 

If  the  leakage  past  the  piston  packing 
ring  is  such  as  to  permit  air  to  feed  from 
the  brake  pipe  to  the  auxiliary  réservoir  as 
fast  as  it  is  leaking  from  the  réservoir, 
past  the  graduating  valve  the  brake  wiU  not 
release.  If  the  brake  pipe  leakage  causes 
a  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure  as  rap- 
idly  as  the  auxiliary  réservoir  pressure  is 
being  reduced  due  to  leakage  past  the  grad- 
uating valve,  the  brake  wUl  remain  set. 
But  where  the  rate  of  leakage  past  the 
graduating  valve  is  such  as  to  cause  a  dif- 
férence in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of 
triple  piston  the  brake  wiU  rdease.  Now, 
leakage  past  the  graduating  valve  means 
leakage  of  auxiUary  air  to  the  brake  cylin- 
der, and  exists  only  when  the  brake  cylinder 
pressure  is  less  than  that  in  the  auxUiary 
réservoir. 

Therefore,  in  fuU  service  appUcation, 
where  the  auxUiary  and  brake  cylinder  press- 
ures are  equal,  no  leakage  can  exist,  even 
though  the  graduating  valve  be  defective. 
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TRAIN    RULES 


Several  questions  which  hare  corne  to 
me  on  the  sixteen  hour  law  are  answered 
bj  the  following  administrative  mling  and 
opinion. 

The  requirement  for  teii  consécutive 
hours  off  dutj  applies  only  to  such  em- 
ployées as  hâve  been  on  duty  for  sixteen 
consécutive  hours.  The  requirement  of 
of  eight  consécutive  hours  off  duty  applies 
only  to  employées  who  hâve  not  been  on 
duty  sixteen  consécutive  hours,  but  hâve 
been  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate 
out  of  a  twenty-four  hour  period.  Such 
twenty-four  hour  period  begins  at  the  time 
the  employée  first  goes  on  duty  after  hav- 
ing  had  at  least  eight  consécutive  hours 
off  duty.  The  term  **on  duty"  ^ncludes 
ail  the  time  during  which  the  employée  is 
performing  service,  or  is  held  responsible 
for  performance  of  service.  An  employée 
goes  **on  duty**  at  the  time  he  begins 
to  perform  service,  or  at  which  he  is  re- 
quired  to  be  in  readiness  to  perform  service, 
and  goes  *'ôff  duty**  at  the  time  he  is  re- 
lieved  from  service  and  responsibility  for 
perf onnance  of  service. 

The  act  does  not  specify  the  classes  of 
employées  that  are  subject  to  its  terms. 
AU  employées  engaged  in  or  connected  with 
the  movement  of  any  train  as  described  in 
section  1,  are  within  its  scope..  Train  dis- 
pachers,  conductors,  engineers,  telegra- 
phers,  firemen,  brakemen,  train  baggagemen, 
who  by  the  rules  of  carriers,  are  required 
to  perform  any  duty  in  connection  with 
the  movement  of  trains,  yardmen,  switch- 
tenders,  towermen,  block-signal  operators, 
etè.,  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
Hte. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  June  23,  1922. 

I  was  on  extra  526  south  and  was  given 
a  message  to  unload  two  cars  of  dirt  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  hill.  The  conductor 
was  given  an  order  at  the  last  station  be 
fore  unloading  the  dirt  reading, 

"AU  trains  except  extra  526  south  wait 
at  B  until  11:30  a.  m." 

We  had  right  over  aU  opposing  trains 
and  this  order  was  supposed  to  protect  us 
from  behind. 

Did  the  order  reUeve  the  rear  brakeman 
from  complying  with  Bule  99? 

Could  extra  526  use  this  order  to  back 
up  to  B  if  it  so  desiredf 

L.  C.  T. 

Afiswer,  The  order  does  not  "relieve** 
anyone  from  eomplying  with  Bule  99  be- 
cause  Bule  99  does  not  require  flag  pro- 
tection except  "when  a  train  stops 'under 
circumstances  in  which  it  may  be  overtaken 
by  another  train.'*  Under  the  orders  in 
eiOFect  no  other  train  could  overtake  extra 
526  untU  after  11:30  a.  m.  Therefore  the 
flagging  rule  would  be  obeyed  by  not  flag- 
ging,  untU  that  time. 

£xtra  526  could  not  use  the  order  to 
back  up  to  B  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
no  authority  to  move  backwards.  If  it 
was  moving  as  a  work  train  extra  under 
a  form  H  order  it  could  do  so. 


By  George  E.  Collingwood 

Santa  Bosa,  July  1,  1922. 

(1).  Please  advise  if  Bule  86  as  writ- 
ten  below  is  a  rule  of  the  Standard  Code. 

86.  **An  inferior  train  must  clear  the 
time  of  a  superior  train  in  the  same  direc- 
tion,, not  less  than  ten  minutes;  but  must 
be  clear  at  the  time  a  ârst  class  train,  in 
the  same  direction,  is  due  to  leave  the  next 
station  in  the  rear  where  time  is  shown.** 

(2).  Give  correct  answer  for  the  example 
below  under  Bule   86   as  written   above. 

No  1  is  a  fîrst  class  train  and  it  runs 
from  !a  to  Z.  Engine  134  has  an  order 
to  run  extra  from  A  to  Z.  No.  1  is  due 
to  leave  A  àt  5:15  p.  m.  and  diie  to  leave 
B  at  5:19  p.  m.  At  what  time  must  extra 
134,  which  left  A  ahead  of  No.  1,  be  clear 
at  Bf 

(3).     Our  Rule  93  reads  as  follows. 

*•  Within  yard  limits  the  main  track  may 
be  used,  protecting  against  first  class 
trains. 

'*  Second  class  and  extra  trains  must 
move  within  yard  limits  prepared  to  stop, 
unless  the  main  track  is  seen  or  known 
to  be  clear.** 

Extra  101  west  at  A  received  the  foUow- 
ing  order:  Order  No.  1,  "Engine  14  works 
8:00  a.  m.  to  6:00  a.  m.  between  A  and  B 
not  protecting  against  extras.** 

The  yard  limits  of  A  extend  most  to  B. 
The  conductor  of  extra  101  west  claimed  we 
had  the  right  to  use  that  portion  of  the  main 
track  between  A  and  B  to  the  yard  limits 
without  foUowing  a  flagman.  I  claimed 
we  had  no  right  to  enter  the  working  lim- 
its of  work  extra  14  unless  preceded  by 
a  flagman,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  part 
of  the  workîng  Umits  of  extra  14  was 
within  the  yard  limits  of  A. 

Dld  Bule  93  give  extra  101  west  the 
right  to  use  the  main  track  to  the  yard 
linjits  of  A  without  first  being  preceded 
by  a  flagman! 

Member  704. 

Anêwer—(l).  Bule  86  as  quoted  differs 
from  Bule  8^  of  the  Standard  Code  in  two 
particulars.  The  words,  "Unless  otherwise 
provided,"  are  the  first  words  in  the  Stand- 
ard rule,  after  which  the  rule  is  the  same 
as  that  quoted  above,  except  the  standard 
rule  dearance  is  flve  minutes  instead  of 
ten. 

(2).  Extra  134  must  be  clear  of  the  main 
track  at  B  at  5:15  p.  m.  No.  1  is  a  first 
dass  train  and  the  rule  requires  an  infe- 
rior train  to  be  clear  at  the  time  a  first 
class  train  in  the  same  direction  is  due  to 
leave  the  next  station  in  the  rear  where 
time  is  shown.  The  next  station  in  the 
rear  is  A  and  time  is  shown  there.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  extra  must  be  clear  as  indi- 
cated. 

(3).  Bule  93  is  an  operating  rule  that 
sets  aside  the  rules  of  superiority  within 
yard  limits  of  certain  trains  as  indicated 
by  the  rule.  This  rule  stittes  that  extra 
trains  must  move  within  yard  limits  pre- 
pared to  stop  unless  the  main  track  is  seen 
or  known  to  be  clear  and  it  also  instmcts 
that  the  main  track  may  be  used  protect- 
ing  against   first   class   trains.     This   indi- 


cates  that  no  other  trains  are  to  be  pro- 
tected  against  but  that  aU  except  first 
class  trains  must  run  prepared  to  stop. 
This  provision  makes  movement  safe  be- 
tween the  extra  and  the  work  extra. 

Bule  93  gave  the  extra  right  to  move 
within  the  yard  limits. 

Out  of  the  west  there  has  come  to  my 
ears  the  statement  that  the  term  "extra 
trains,**  and  this  term  is  used  in  Bule  93, 
does  not  indude  work  extras.  Such  state- 
ment is  entirely  wrong.  A  little  thought 
will  show  that  the  term  "extra  train"  is 
for  any  train  not  authorized  by  time  table 
and  such  a  train  may  be  designated  as 
"extra**  for  any  extra  train  except  work 
extra  and  "work  extra*'  for  work  train 
extra.  But  when  an  extra  train  is  desig- 
nated as  work  extra  it  is  stiU  an  extra 
train,  and  as  such  it  would  be  required  to 
move  with  caution  in  the  yard  limits.  Out- 
side  the  yard  limits  the  extra  would  be  re- 
quired to  foUow  a  flag. 

'epôoivcvi   jlen\a 

The  Pcnnsylvania  Bailroad  has  an- 
nounced  the  following  appointments:  W. 
M.  Wardrop,  gênerai  superintendent  of  the 
Michigan  division,  formerly  the  Grand 
Bapids  &  Indiana  By.,  has  been  appointed 
gênerai  superintendent  of  the  southern 
division  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington, 
Del.  J.  B.  Hutchison,  Jr.,  gênerai  superin- 
tendent of  the  Toledo  division,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Wardrop  as  gênerai 
superintendent  of  the  Michigan  division. 
T.  A.  Boberts,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  division,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division,  and 
will  also  hâve  the  title  of  gênerai  agent  at 
Détroit.  B.  H.  Pinkham,  superintendent 
of  the  Norfolk  division,  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Boberts  as  superintendent 
of  the  Fort  Wayne  division. 

Stanton  Ennes  was  eleeted*  président  and 
gênerai  manager  of  the  Wheeling  ft  Liake 
Erie  By.,  at  a  récent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  direotors  held  in  Cleveland,  0.  Mr. 
Ennes  began  his  railroad  career  in  1884 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  B.  B.  as  a  brakeman.  He  served  this 
road  in  varions  capacities  for  a  nnmber  of 
years  and  worked  up  to  the  supefintend- 
ency  of  the  road.  He  went  east  in  1904 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Maryland  By.  He  remained  with  this  road 
for  three  years,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
eome  superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern 
B^  B.  In  1915  he  retumed  to  the  Western 
Maryland  By.  as  gênerai  manager.  Dur- 
ing fédéral  control  Mr.  Ennes  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  B.  B.  as 
gênerai  manager  of  the  eastem  Unes.  Upon 
the  termination  of  fédéral  control  he  was 
retained  in  that  position.  In  1921  he  was 
appointed  vice  président  and  gênerai  man- 
ager of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  By.,  and 
was  serving  in  this  capaeity  at  the  time  of 
his  élection  as  président  of  the  ix>ad. 
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By  EDWARD  UNDLEY  BOWLES 
irutructar  in  Radio  Communication,  MoMsachusetts  Jnstituta  of  Technology 


m.  The  Production  of  W«ter  Wayes 
We  hâve  produced  a  surging  of  water 
to  and  fro  in  a  tank.  This  kind  of  move- 
ment  we  call  oscillatory.  We  said  that  if 
the  water  were  an  electric  current  it  wonld, 
due  to  this  swinging  motion,  send  ont 
waves  which,  for  the  time  being,  we  must 
take  for  granted.  By  such  a  device  as 
figure  4,  where  the  container  "C"  repre- 
sents  a  storage  tank  for  water  or  some 
other  easy  moving  (mobile)  liquid,  it  is 
not  hard  to  show  how  the  motion  produces 
waves.  If  the  tank  with  its  ontlet  "O" 
is  placed  vertically,  with  the  bottom  of  the 
ontlet  just  in  the  snrface  of  the  water  of 
the  same  pond  we  first  mentioned,  and  if 
whon  the  tank  is  fiUed  with  water  to  the 
solid  Une,  and  we  apply,  say,  air  pressure 
to  the  enclosed  water  and  then  open  the 
valve  **V",  the  water  will  be  suddenly 
pushed  ont  into  the  pond.  Now  let  us 
immediately  thereafter  produee,  by  means 
of  a  pump,  a  vacuum,  so  that  the  water, 
through  the  pressure  of  the  air,  will  be 
pushed  baek  into  the  tank.  This  act  of 
the  water  fiowing  ont  into  the  pond  and 
baek  corresponds  to  the  cas^  of  moving 
the  wooden  dise  down  and  up  once,  as 
we  did  in  the  first  discussion.  Then  we 
would  ezpect  to  send  ont  a  single  complète 
wave,  and  if  we  oould  mske  the  water 
move  in  and  ont  of  the  tank  so  many 
times  (at  regular  intervais)  a  second,  we 
would  hâve  that  many  complète  waves  pro- 
duced to  the  second. 

DAMPED  WAVES 

If   we   gradually  weakened    the    pump 
forcing  the  water  in  and  out  of  '*C"  we 
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would  hâve  a  damped  wave'  motion  of  the 
same  kind  we  produced  in  the  tank  we 
previously  used.  We  now  hâve  our  means 
of  produoing  vibrations  by  means  of  ap- 
paratus  standing  upright.  Our  picture  is 
beginning  to  deform  into  an  aerial  and 
spark  gap,  such  as  is  used  in  '  '  radio,  '  '  and 
by  this  time,  from  what  you  hâve  heard 
and  from  what  you  hâve  read  hère,  you 


can  guess  that  radio  is  the  word  used  to 
méan  electrical  communication  without 
wires.  We  will  talk  of  aerials  and  spark 
gaps  later,  but  before  that  we  must  learn 
something  of  electric  pressure  and  electric 
current. 

WHAT  IS   MEANT  BT   PRESSURE  IN   THE  ELEC- 
TRIC CIRCUIT 

Pressure,  in  the  electrical  circuit,  serves 
to  send  an  electric  current  from  one  point 
to  another  in  just  the  same  way  that  we 
would  ordinarily  apply  pressure  to  a  tube 
of  paste  in  order  to  make  the  paste  eome 
out.  In  an  electric  circuit,  however,  the 
path  through  which  the  current  fiows,  that 
is,  the  circuit,  always  retums  upon  itself. 
In  order  to  proceed  clearly  let  us  first 
agrée  not  to  speak  of  eleetricity  as  fiowing 
but  to  speak  of  the  electric  current  as 
fiowing.  The  current  corresponds  to  the 
water  which  runs  out  of  the  faucet  when 
the  latter  is  turned  on. 

To  hâve  some  concrète  idea  of  pressure 
we  can  build  on  the  platform  of  a  scale, 
a  column  of  bricks,  one  brick  square,  and 
we  will  see  that  as  we  make  the  column 
higher  and  higher  the  scales  will  indicate 
more  and  more  weight.  If  we  stop  build- 
ing the  column  when  we  hâve  it  about 
ten  f cet  in  height  and  observe  the  weight 
of  the  scales,  it  will  hâve  certain  value  in 
pounds.  Now  if  the  column  is  made  twice 
as  high  by  piling  one  with  ezactly  twice 
as  many  bricks,  then  the  weight  in  pounds 
will  be  double  what  it  was  before.  Now 
evèn  if  the  bricks  were  not  visible  we 
would  still  hâve  the  pressure  because  we 
hâve  a  means  of  measuring  it;  and  so  it 
is  with  the  electric  circuit.  To  get  a  more 
workable  idea,  suppose  the  scale  was  made 
to  register  one  division  for  every  brick  we 
placed  on  its  platform.  Then  instead  of 
speakîng  of  a  weight  of  so  many  pounds 
we  would  say  a  pressure  of  so  many  bricks, 
and  the  brick,  instead  of  the  pound,  would 
be  our  unit  of  pressure. 

THE  VOLT 

In  the  electric  circuit  our  unit  of  pres- 
sure is  the  volt.  It  might  hâve  been  any- 
thing  else,  but  since  it  is  the  volt  we  will 
hâve  to  visualize  it  (not  memorize  it).  We 
must  hâve  a  scale  to  measure  the  volts 
and  such  a  scale,  once  it  is  made,  we  will 
call  a  voltmeter.  On  this  voltmeter  we  can 
stack  volts  just  as  we  stacked  bricks  be- 
fore, and  the  only  différence  is  that  the 
volts  are  not  visible.  Thus  far  we  con- 
fined  ourselves  to  a  column  of  brick,  one 
brick  square.  It  is,  however,  évident  that 
we  can  make  the  pillar  as  big  a  square  in 
cross  section  as  we  wish,  but  in  doing  this 
we  increase  the  weight  for  a  given  height. 
In  our  next  issue  we  will  bring  in  some 
kind  of  unit  like  the  cuf>ic  foot  or  gallon 
to  take  care  of  quantity. 


THB    VERTICAL    ANTENNA — HOW    INDUCTANCE 

HAS  THE  EFFECT  OF  INCREASINO  WAVE 

LENQTH 

A  vertical  wire  has  a  certain  capacitance 
with  respect  to  the  ground,  and  this,  with 
the  résistance  and  inductance,  makes  up  a 
System  capable  of  vibrating  if  properly 
excited.  (Résistance  is  made  up  of  a  com- 
posite résistance  dépendent  not  only  upon 
the  ohmic  résistance  of  the  wire,  as  or- 
dinarily thought  of,  but  also  upon  a  ré- 
sistance called  radiation  résistance  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  later.)  To 
see  this  more  clearly  we  hâve  only  to  go 
to  the  mechanical  System  where  we  can 
construct  a  device  which  will  behave  in 
much  the  same  way.  Suppose  we  suspend 
from  the  ceiling  a  weight  by  means  of  a 
string.     If  we  pluck  the  weight  it   will 
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vibrate  up  and  down  of  its  own  ac- 
cord until  gradually,  due  to  frictional 
losses  in  itself  and  in  the  air,  it  will  stop. 
It  will  be  observed  that  no  matter  how 
hard  the  weight  is  plucked,  the  number  of 
oscillations  up  and  down  in  one  second 
will  be  the  same;  in  other  words,  only  the 
amplitude  or  size  of  the  vibrations  will 
be  changed,  and  we  can  say  that  the  System 
has  a  natural  period  of  its  own.  If  we 
change  the  size  of  the  weight,  '  then  the 
natural  period  will  change,  and  likewise 
if  we  change  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  the 
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period  will  also  change.  Changing  the  ré- 
sistance has  only  the  effect  of  increasing 
or  decreasing  the  losses  due  to  friction,  so 
that  the  oscillations  last  for  a  longer  o' 
shorter  time^  depending  on  whether  the 
résistance  is  decreased  or  increased. 

THE    NATURAL    PERIOD 

The  aerial  has  a  natural  period  of  its 
own,  and  in  the  case  we  are  considejring, 
the  maximum  efficiency  would  occur  when 
the  incomlng  wave  ha3  a  length  equal  to 
about  four  times  the  length  of  the  aerial. 
In  other  words,  we  might  say  that  we  hâve 
a  quarter  wave-length  aerial.  For  receiv- 
ing  the  broadeasting  wave  length  of  360 
meters,  the  vertical  wire  would,  aêeording 
to  the  reasoning,  hâve  to  hâve  a  length  of 
90  meters,  or  about  296  feet.  No  aerial 
is  made  this  length  for  broadeasting  ré- 
ception for  the  reason  that  the  reeeiving 
aparatus  installed  between  the  bottom  of 
the  antenna  and  ground  has  (in  the  usual 
case)  inductance,  which,  when  added  te  the 
aerial  inductance,  has  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  apparent  wave,  length.  Also,  for 
reasons  which  will  appear  later,  the  aerial 
is  more  efficient  if  it  differs  slightly  from 
a  quarter  wave  length.  Thus,  when  the 
receiving  set  is  added,  in  order  to  make 
the  aerial  most  efficient  for  a  certain  wave 
length,  the  actual  aerial  length  would  hâve 
to  be  reçluced. 

The  effect  of  adding  inductance  is  the 
same  as  increasing  the  size  of  the  weight 
mentioned  previously,  and  it  is  clear  from 
experiment  that  the  effect  of  increasing 
this  weight  is  to  decrease  the  number  of 
vibrations  to  the  second.  The  effect  of 
adding  more  spring  would  be  just  the  op- 
posite, i.  e.,  the  number  of  vibrations  to 
the  second  or  the  frequency  would  be  in- 
creased. 

In  figures  5  and  6  the  application  of  thèse 
two  constants,  inductance  and  capit- 
ance,  are  schematically  shown.  The  effect 
of  the  inductance  is  to  make  the  natural 
wave  length  of  the  aerial  System  longer, 
and  that  of  capacitance,  to  make  it  shorter. 

AEniAL — THE     DIRECTION  AL     ETPECT     OF     THE 
VERTICAL  AERIAL  IS  CIRCULAR 

Ail  aerials  hâve  a  particular  behavior 
in  the  réception  of  signais  and  although 
this  is  a  decided  asset  in  some  cases,  it  is 
a  decided  disadvantage  in  others.  If  a 
vertical  aerial  were  erected  out  on  a  plain, 
then,  on  a  very  clear  winter  night,  if  it 
is  used  for  receiving  it  will  hâve  the 
quality  of  giving  in  the  phones  the  same 
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intensity  for  a  particular  sending  station, 
no  matter  where  the  station  is  placed  on 
the  arc  of  a  circle.  That  is,  drawing  the 
points  from  which  emitted  waves  (of  tb** 


same  kind)  would  come  in  with  equal  in- 
tensity, we  would  hâve  a  figure  siinilar  to 
the  sketch  (fig.  7).  The  interprétation 
of  this  conclusion  which  has  been  shown 
by  practice  to  be  true,  is  that  the  vertical 
wire  is  capable  of  receiving  signais  hori- 
zon tally  equally  well  from  ail  directions. 
From  a  point  directly  above,  there  is  prae- 
tically  no  radiation.  Of  course,  if  the 
land  has  varions  qualities  in  surroundin^ 
régions,  such  as  ore  deposits,  hiUs  or  bodies 
of  water,  thèse  will  enter  into  the  argument 
and  change  the  symmetry  of  the  figure. 
Also,  at  particular  times  there  may  be 
signais  coming  in  from  a  surprisingly  long 
or  seemingly  impossible  distance  in  a  given 
direction,  due  to  the  so-called  "freak" 
réception  and  caused  perhaps  by  the  posi- 
tion of  some  refleeting  médium  such  as 
a  cloud.  For  instance,  it  is  a  recorded 
f act  that  the  radio  téléphone  conversations 
from  the  coast  out  to  Gatalina  Islands  hâve 
been  picked  up  by  amateurs  in  Georgia. 

EFFECT  OF  MEDIUM  ON  WAVES 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  wireless 
or  radio  waves  do  not  stop  when  they  strike 
a  substance  which  is  w]iat  we  ordinarily 
call  an  insulator.  Many  people  hâve  the 
mistaken  idea  that  it  makes  a  différence 
on  which  side  of  a  house  an  aerial  is  placed. 
The  only  time  that  there  may  be  a  différ- 
ence is  when  métal  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  In  this  case  the 
energy  in  the  waves  is  absorbed  to  a  cer- 
tain estent  by  the  métal,  and  the  eon* 
ducting  skeleton  will  act  as  a  partial  shield 
if  the  waves  hâve  to  pass  through  it  before 
reaching  the  aerial. 

THE  EFFICIENCY   OF  THE  AERIAL 

The  efficiency  of  transmission  is  not  as 
high  as  for  some  other  types  which  we  will 
discuss.  The  fact  is,  it  has  'been  shown 
theore tically  and  practically  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  transmission  dépends  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  antenna  current,  and  the  aver- 
age  distribution  of  current  in  this  type  of 
radiator  is  such  that  at  the  bottom  (at  the 
ground  end)  the  current  is  at  maximum, 
while  at  the  top  it  is  zéro.  This  condition 
is  apparent  if  we  consider  that  since  the 
base  of  the  antenna  has  a  greater  capaci- 
tance to  ground  (see  figure  2)  there  is  freer 
path  for  the  current.  This  unequal  aver- 
age  distribution  of  current  is  overcome  in 
other  types  of  aerials,  but  before  we  con- 
sider them  we  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
actual  construction  of  a  vertical  one. 


The  Deacon's  Non-Anival 
A  deacon  in  a  certain  church  of  a  cer- 
tain city  was  seriously  ill.    He  was  a  pop- 
ular  man,  so  a  bulletin  was  posted  at  the 
church  regarding  his  condition.    It  read: 
'  *  One  0  'clock — Deacon  Jones  very  ill.  *  ' 
'*Two  0 'clock — Deacon  Jones  worse." 
**Three  o'dock — Deacon  Jones  died  and 
went  to  heaven." 

A  traveling  man  read  the  bulletin  and 
then  added: 

**Seven  o'clock — Great  excitement  in 
heaven;  Deacon  Jones  has  not  yet  arrived. 
The  worst  is  feared." 


Some  men  will.fight  harder  to  keep  a 
^ft  job  than  they  will  to  get  a  good  job. 


Enginemen'8  Orertiiiia  Tabla 

Table  showin^;  time  after  which  over- 
time  accrues  on  runs  100  miles  to  199  miles 
in  length  on  speed  basis  of  12^  miles  per 
hour. 


Overtime  accrues: 

Overtime 

accrues: 

Dist.  M. 

After  Hrs. 

149    

...11:55 

DistM. 

After  Hrs. 

150    

...12:00 

100    ... 

8:00 

151    

...12:05 

101    ... 

8:05 

152    

...12:10 

102    ... 

8:10 

153    

...12:14 

103    ... 

8:14 

154    

...12:19 

104    ... 

8:19 

155    

...12:24 

106    ... 

8:24 

156    

...12:29 

106    ... 

8:20 

157    

...12:34 

107    ... 

8:34 

158    

...12:38 

108    ... 

8:38 

159    

...12:43 

109    ... 

8:43 

160    

...12:48 

110    ... 

8:48 

161    

...12:53 

111    ... 

8:5» 

162    

..   12:58 

112    ... 

8:58 

163    

...13:02 

113    ... 

9:02 

164    

...13:07 

114    ... 

9:07 

165    

...13:12 

115    ... 

9:12 

166    

...13:17 

116    ... 

9:17 

167    

...13:22 

117    ... 

9:22 

168    

...13:26 

118    ... 

9:26 

169    

...13:32 

119    ... 

9:31 

170    

...13:36 

120    ... 

9:.36 

171    

...13:41 

121    ... 

9:41 

172    

...13:46 

122    ... 

9:46 

173    

...13:50 

123    ... 

9:.50 

174    

...13:55 

124    ... 

9:55 

175    

...14:00 

125    ... 

...    .10:00 

176    

...14:05 

126    ... 

10:05 

177    

...14:10 

127    ... 

10:10 

178    

...14:14 

128    ... 

10:14 

179    

...14:19 

129    ... 

.....10:19 

180    

...14:24 

130    ... 

10:24 

181    

...14:29 

131    ... 

10:29 

182    

...14:34 

132    ... 

10:34 

183    

...'14:38 

133    ... 

10:38 

184    

...14:43 

134    ... 

10:43 

185    

...14:48 

135    ... 

10:48 

186    

...14:53 

136    ... 

10:53 

187    

...14:58 

137    ... 

10:58 

188    

...15:02 

138    ... 

11:02 

389    

...15:07 

139    ... 

11:07 

190    

..15:12 

140    ... 

11:12 

191    

...15:17 

141    ... 

11:17 

192    

...15:22 

142    ... 

11:22 

193    

...15:26 

143    ... 

11:26 

194    

...15:31 

144    ... 

11:31 

195    

...15:36 

145    ... 

11:36 

196    ..:... 

...15:41 

146    ... 

11:41 

197    

...15:46 

147    ... 

11:46 

198    

...15:50 

148    ... 

11:50 

199    ....... 

...15:55 

Brother  A.  Townsend,  member  of  Div. 
858,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas,  has  been  pro- 
motod  to  road  foreman  of  engines  ol 
the  Pine  Bluff  Div.,  St.  L.  S.  W.  B.  B., 
with  headquarters  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

Brother  Townsend  has  been  an  engineer 
on  this  line  for  about  10  years  with  the 
exception  of  about  four  years  when  he  was 
night  round  house  foreman  at  Pine  Bluff, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  promotion  he  was 
local  chairman  for  Div.  858.  Brother 
Townsend  is  well  fitted  for  the  position 
to  which  he  has  been  promoted*and  the 
brothers  of  Div.  858  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess  in  his  new  line  of  work  and  will  gladly 
co-operate  with  him  in  every  way  pos- 
sible.       D.  L.  Anderson,  S.-T.  Div.  858. 
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Wlio  Most  I  Vote  For? 

This  question  many  of  us  are  asking  our- 
selves.  When  it  cornes  to  electing  officers 
in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  the  question  is  not  so 
hard  for  us  to  décide — we  choose  the  man 
we  think  will  work  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  organization  and  if  his  work  is  satis- 
factory  we  generaHy  try  to  keep  him  in 
office.  Should  not  the  «ame  rule  apply  in 
the  sélection  of  our  city,  county^  state  or 
national  officiais  or  law  makers?  As  citi- 
zens  of  the  United  States  we  should  try 
to  elect  its  best  citizens  to  office,  those 
who  stand  for  the  '^  Golden  Bule,"^  men 
who  will  seek  to  make  laws  requiring  ail 
to  deal  justly  by  his  fellow  man. 

I  ezpect  to  vote  for  the  man  whom  1 
think  will  be  true  to  his  country  and  its 
people  and  who  will  not  stand  for  any  law 
not  made  on  the  "Golden  Rule"  plan  and 
who  will  seek  the  repeal  oi  ail  unjust 
laws,  we  may  now  hâve. 

We  need  more  laws  to  suppress  usury. 
8ome  of  our  states  hâve  laws  limiting  the 
rate  of  interest,  a  party  can  charge  an- 
other  when  they  loan  theni  money.  Rail- 
roads  are  built  to  haul  our  freight,  the 
country  's  product  for  the  people  at  a  profit 
on  the  money  invested  in  the  railroad. . 
Other  industries  and  manufacturing  plants 
are  finançed  by  capitalists  to  turn  our 
country  *s  products  into  useful  things  for 
the  people  at  a  profit  on  the  money  invested 
in  them.  We  hâve  a  commission  which  fixes 
the  price  or  rate  the  railroads  can  charge. 
Why  restrict  the  profits  on  the  money 
invested  in  the  railroads  and  not  the  other 
industries?  One  handles  the  products  and 
the  other  makes  them  into  things  the  people 
need.  Both  are  essential  and  it  takes  more 
money  than  the  poor  people  hâve  to  build 
and  operate  them  for  us.  So  let  us  hâve 
more  commissions  to  fis  the  rates  on  other 
industries  besides  the  railroads.  If  it  is 
right  to  say  what  capital  can  charge  to 
haul  our  country 's  products  it  is  equally 
right  to  say  what  can  be  charged  for  mak- 
ing  them  into  useful  things  to  supply  our 
needs. 

I  say,  allow  them  a  just  toll  or  profit 
on  their  money  and  no  more.  We  need 
mora  laws  where  by  the  powerful  will  be 
made  to  deal  out  justice  to  the  weaker. 
We  can  get  such  laws  when  we  drop  the 
political  party  and  exercise  our  good  judg- 
ment  by  voting  for  the  men  who  are  true 
and  loyal  citizens  and  stand  for  justice 
to  ail  regardless  of  any  political  party  to 
which  they  may  belong. 

Capitalists  hâve  been  running  politics 
and  the  making  of  most  laws  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  time  for  the  best  citizens  to 
take«  a  band,  put  our  best  men  in  office, 


get  our  bad  laws  repealed,  and  more  laws 
made  on  the  Golden  Bule  plan.  Let  U3 
hâve  a  country  good  enough  for  any  man 
to  live  in.  We  can  hâve  it  if  we  elect 
and  keep  in  office  the  right  kind  of  men. 
There  are  good  and  bad  men  in  ail  political 
parties,  vote  for  the  good  men  (or  wo- 
men),  disregard  the  political  party.  It  is 
the  good  men  or  women  who  will  make  tho 
good  laws  and  do  away  with  the  bad  onos. 
A  man  is  known  by  'his  works.  I  say, 
watch,  put  out  tRe  traitbrs.  They  are  not 
worthy  of  the  respect  of  any  good  citizens. 
They  are  a  menace  to  our  country.  Watcîi 
and  vote  right. 

M.   H.    POWERS, 

Member  Div.  803. 


The  Engineer'8  Slde 

No  Street  car  crosses  a  railroad  track 
until  one  of  the  crew  has  dismounted  and 
assured  him  self  that  a  train  is  not  ap- 
proaching  near  at  hand. 

No  railroad  train  goes  thundering  across 
the  track  of  another  railroad  until  the 
engineer  is  certain  that  another  train  is 
not  nearing  the  same  crossing. 

But  drivers  of  automobiles  hurl  their  ma- 
chines at  a  railroad  crossing  without  any 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  danger  lurks 
there.  None  of  them  stop,  and  only  a 
comparatiyely  small  number  look  and 
listen.  Small  wonder,  indeed,  that  thou- 
sands  of  lives  are  snuffed  out  each  year 
on  the  grade  crossings  of  the  country. 
Their  epitaphs  should  read  something  like 
this,  ''Died  as  the  resuit  of  careless  or 
reckless  automobile  driving.'* 

Many  a  good  locomotive  engineer  is  be- 
ing  ruined,  his  nerves  shattered  and  his 
efficiency  and  length  of  service  decreased 
by  foolhardy  autoists  who  either  fail  to 
look  where  they  are  going,  or  else  try  to 
demonstrate  that  they  can  beat  the  train 
across.  They  fail  to  take  into  considéra- 
tion, the  fact  that  the  train  has  the  right 
of  way  and  is  not  easily  controlled. 

Four  lives  were  snuffed  oùt  at  a  grade 
crossing  near  Vinccnnes  on  Wednesday. 
It  is  déplorable  that  they  should  hâve  died 
in  such  a  manner,  because  it  was  so  un- 
necessary. 

But  do  not  waste  ail  your  sympathy  on 
those  who  died;  reserve  some  of  it  for 
the  engineer  who  was  made  an  innocent 
participant  in  this  tragedy.  Give  a  thought 
to  the  horror  that  filled  his  soûl  when  he 
saw  that  cargo  of  humanity  stalled  on  the 
track  just  in  front  of  his  speeding  train 
and  he  powerless  to  avert  a  tragedy.  Think 
of  the  shock  to  his  nerves  when  he  saw 
those  mangled  bodies. 

Just  keep  in  mînd  the  fact  that  he  will 
never  be  able  to  erase  the  picture  from  his 
mind,  and  that  whenever  he  again  sees  an 
automobile  racing  toward  a  railroad  cross- 
ing ail  the  horror  of  that  scène  will  again 


rise  before  him.  It  will  trouble  his  dreams 
and  make  him  less  certain  of  himself. 

It  isn't  right  for  careless  or  insane 
drivers  to  subject  a  defenseless  servant  of 
the  public  to  that  sort  of  torture.  There 
is  no  reason  why  any  occupant  of  an  auto- 
mobile should  ever  die  in  such  a  catas- 
trophe, unless  they  invite  death  by  their 
own  careless  or  reckless  driving.  A  minute 
spent  in  making  sure  that  the  way  is  safe 
is  time  well  spent,  unless  one  is  bent  upon 
suicide. 

Such  accidents  are  ail  too  common,  but 
when  it  comes  to  expressing  sympathy 
don't  waste  it  ail  on  the  victims  of  their 
own  folly — reserve  a  gênerons  share  for 
the  engineer  whose  existence  is  a  troubled 
nightmare  because  his  fellowmen  are  so 
careless  of  their  own  safety.  His  is  a 
nerve-wracking  occupation  in  thèse  days 
of  flivvers  and  fool  drivers. 


Effects  of  Silent  Protest 

Scanning  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  one 
cannot  well  escape  making  observation  of 
the  absence  of  reports  and  comments  on 
current  events  from  our  members. 

This  writer  does  not  understand  that  it 
is  necessary  for  oné  to  be  an  accomplished 
joumalist  to  gain  entrance  to  the  pages  of 
the  officiai  organ  of  our  organization. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  gên- 
erai dissatisfaetion  with  the  économie  and 
industrial  conditions  as  they  exist  today. 
However,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to  con-  • 
fine  our  efforts  to  a  silent  protest,  rather 
than  to  give  open  expression  to  thoughts  of 
constructive  value. 

It  was  Carlyle,  I  think,  who  said  that 
governments  most  often  perished  by  false- 
hood.  False  impressions  are  con  tribu  ting 
factors  to  distortion  of  truth. 

One  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  numbôrs  of  members  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  we  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  in- 
dustrial warfare,  and  further,  that  George 
will  do  the  fighting  alone  and  eventually 
émerge  with  colors  flying.  Such  a  view 
does  not  square  with  facts. 

We  are  not  on  a  rampage  of  conquest  de- 
siring  to  subjugate  or  destroy  anyone  or 
anything.  We  are  bending  our  efforts 
toward  maintaining  conditions  which  will 
permit  us  to  live  as  prospérons  and  respec- 
table citizens  in  this  fair  land  where  we 
know  there  is  plenty  for  ail. 

Those  of  us  who  expect  to  hâve  a  day 
in  court  without  individual  effort  should 
be  reminded  that  you  cannot  cook  an  ome- 
let  without  breaking  eggs. 

Therefore,  brothers,  attend  meetings 
regularly.  Get  the  facts.  Express  your 
ideas  through  our  Joxtrnal.  Get  out  of  the 
ranks  of  the  misinformed  and  silent  mal- 
contents. 

Member  of  Div.  634. 
Glenns  Ferry,  Idaho. 
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Visitors  to  the  Qrand  Office 

One  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
oî  visitors  we  hâve  hère  in  the  Grand 
Office  and  the  Grand  Chief  has  established 
a  register  book  and  each  visiter  to  his 
office  is  requested  to  register,  that  is,  after 
having  been  shown  through  the  office  and 
building  as  well  as  the  bank,  which  ail  are 
shown.  This  book  has  a  column  for  re- 
marks and  I  shall  quote  some  of  them  as 
follows: 

Ira  S.  Funderwhite  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
''I  think  the  B.  of  L.  E.  offices  and  its 
Grand  Lodge  the  grandest  l  ever  saw  and 
met." 

H.  F.  Sharp  of  Birmingham,  Ala.:  "My 
treatment  hère  was  courteous.  B.  of  L.  E. 
Bldg.  is  eertainly  grand." 

A.  V.  Mullen  of  Eensselar,  N.  Y.:  ''Cour- 
tesy  unexcelled." 

D.  P.  O'Leary  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.: 
**  Courteous  treatment  and  was  wonder- 
fully  surprised  at  building." 

M.  M.  Cushing  of  Winkensburg,  Pa.: 
''Indorse  the  above." 

P.  J.  Fahey  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  "Very 
interesting  and  systematic." 

E.  P.  Blackley  of  Hamlet,  N.  C:  "Very 
pleasant  trîp." 

E.  R.  Ward  of  Columbus,  Ohio:  *'My 
family  and  I  enjoyed  the  trip  through  the 
building." 

Frank  Wilson  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.: 
**Very  interesting  trip  through  the  build- 
ing." 

J.  L.  Bush  of  Jackson,  Mich.:  '^Beally 
more  of  building  than  I  ezpected  to  see." 

J.  W.  White  of  8t.  Louis,  Mo.:  **Eeally 
finer  building  than  I  expected  to  see. 
Worth  anybody's  time  to  see  through." 

Stanley  Andrews  of  Portola,  Cal.: 
"Building  and  offieers  are  grand." 

There  were  eighty  visitors  registered  in 
the  last  month.  Of  course  there  are  any 
number  who  fail  to  register. 

Brother  J.  H.  Welch,  General  Chairman 
of  G.  C.  of  A.  on  the  N.  C.  and  St.  L.  Ry., 
who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tées of  the  Insurance  Dept.,  has  been  hère 
with  the  trustées  in  session  several  days 
and  while  hère  received  a  notice  to  appear 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  before  the  South- 
eastern  board  on  some  cases.  Thèse  cases 
wfere  numbered  and  he  wished  to  know  * 
exactly  what  they  were.  He  went  into  the 
file  room  and  inquired  of  them.  Quoting 
him:  '*They  gave  me  an  outline  of  those 
cases  in  forty  seconds  and  it  would  hâve 
taken  me  several  minutes  to  hâve  found 
them  in  my  own  files.    It's  wonderful." 


The  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  Division 
57,  held  in  the  bail  room  of  the  new 
Hôtel  Biltmore  Sunday,  June  ISth,  was 
a  very  nice  affair  and  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered  by  the  members  and  their 
friends  who  attended. 

The  réception  was  devoted  between  meet- 
ing  old  friends  and  looking  over  the  city 
from  the  nineteenth  story  in  the  réception 
room  as  well  as  from  the  roof  of  the  new 
$5,000,000  hôtel.     At  3  p.  m.    the    march 


from  the  réception  room  to  the  bail  room 
started,  and  grâce  was  offered  by  Chaplain 
Brother  George  T.  Henry,  of  which  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  for  the  nieely 
composed  and  beautifùl  manner  in  which 
it  was  rendered.  No  one  except  those  who 
hâve  Christian! ty  at  heart  could  duplicate 
it  Dinner  was  then  served,  and  only  such 
as  the  famous  chef,  Budolph  Hoffinger,  for- 
mer chef  of  the  Hôtel  Biltmore,  New  York, 
can  prépare.  After  enjoying  the  many 
good  things  on  the  menu  for  one  hour  and 
a  half  the  members  felt  very  well  satisfied. 
A  pledge  by  the  members  to  support  only 
friends  of  labor  at  the  coming  élection  was 
then  introduced  by  the  toastmaster.  The 
after  dinner  speakers  were  Bro.  A.  C. 
Blainey,  organizer,  who  gave  us  a  very  in- 


structive and  interesting  talk  in  the  time 
allotted  him,  and  the  members  présent  felt 
indebted  to  the  Grand  Office  for  his  visit. 
Attomey  G.  A.  Hurley  of  Providence;  Bro. 
L.  L.  Mitchell,  gênerai  chairman  New 
Haven  Boad,  and  Bro.  F.  P.  Busiel,  prési- 
dent New  England  Association  of  Bailroad 
Vétérans,  ail  gave  very  nice  addresses,  Bro. 
Busiel  calling  the  attention  to  the  f act  that 
he  had  run  an  engine  on  the  steepest,  the 
longest,  the  straightest,  and  the  crookedest 
railroads  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  pleasing  entertainment  was  then 
given  by  the  Pearsall  Entertainment  Com- 
pany, which  was  enjoyed  by  ail. 

Much  crédit  for  the  success  is  given  the 
social  committee,  Bros.  L.  F.  Lawton,  G^  T. 
Henry,  E.  Ormorod.  Msmbkb    Dit.    57. 
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ston,  Div.  647;  No.  4.  J.  C.  Cox,  Div.  28:  No.  B.  E.  C.  Felts,  Div.  672;  No.  6,  J.  W. 
Alsup.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  Div.  478;  No.  7,  J.  B.  Tucker,  Div.  98;  No.  8.  W.  S. 
Nichoison.  Div.  782;  No.  9,  R.  D.  Anthony.  Div.  289;  No.  10,  A.  D.  Ray.  Div.  781;  No. 
11.  Joe  Beene  (Chairman),  Div.  129:  No.  12.  A,  A,  Taylor.  Oovemor  State  of  Ten- 
nessee; No  13.  M.  U  Dillard.  Div.  198;  No.  14,  Smith  Wood.  Div.  889;  No.  16.  J.  B. 
Johnson  (Vice  Chairman).  Div.  614;  No.  16,  Cko.  Vandenbrook.  Div.  666. 


Traglc  Deatb  of  Brother  McAndrawi 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Bro.  John 
Joseph  McAndrews  of  Homell,  member 
division  641,  who  remained  bravely  at  hif 
post  while  his  clothing  was  afire,  is  best 
told  by  the  publication  of  the  facts  as 
they  are  recorded  in  the  régional  offices  at 
Homell,  as  follows  r 

''June  6,  train  7  departed  Susquehanna 
on  time,  handled  by  engine  2563  in  charge 
of  Engineer  John  Joseph  McAndrews  and 
Fireman  Earl  McMillan. 

''When  going  aroundthe  curvenear  mile 
post  212,  near  State  Hospital  east  of  Bing- 
hamton  station,  Engineer  McAndrews  ob- 
served  an  automobile  truck  on  the  track. 
He  applied  the  brakes,  but  could  not  stop 
before  striking  the  truck,  which  resulted 
in  the  truck  being  demolished  and  the 
driver  and  two  occupants  killed. 


**The  truck  was  loaded  with  flour  for 
the  State  Hospital.  The  driver,  an  em- 
ployé of  the  hospital,  and  five  inmates  of 
the  hospital  were  on  the  truck.  The  Cross- 
ing where  the  accident  occurred  was  a 
private  one,  protected  by  standard  cross- 
ing  sigx^  and  a  crossing  alarm  bell.  The 
car  was  driven  on  the  crossing  while  the 
electric  alarm  bell  was  ringing.  There 
was  a  horse  and  wagon  on  the  hig&way 
near  the  crossing  adjacent  to  the  west 
track  and  the  driver  was  experiencing 
some  trouble  with  the  horse.  This  cansed 
the  driver  of  the  auto  truck  to  stop  on  the 
crossing. 

''Engineer  McAndrews  remained  at  his 
post  until  the  train  was  brought  to  a  stop. 
Stock  train  86  was  approaching  on  the 
eastbound   track,   and   had  the   air  been 
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handled  improperly  on  train  7,  resulting 
in  buckling  of  coaches  and  throwing  them 
onto  the  east  bonnd  track,  there  undoubted- 
ly  would  hâve  been  a  more  serions  acci- 
dent. 

''The  impact  of  the  collision  scattered 
the  flour  and  filled  the  air  with  fine  dust, 
which  exploded  and  seriously  burned 
Engineer  McAndrews  and  Fireman  McMil- 
lan,  scorching  the  paint  on  the  engine  and 
the  two  first  cars  in  the  train.  After  the 
train  waa  brought  to  a  stop,  Engineer  Mc- 
Andrews climbed  ovec  the  tank  and 
dropped  into  the  cistern  of  the  tender  to 
extinguish  the  flames  of  his  clothing. 

''McAndrews  and  McMillan  were  taken 
to  the  Binghamton  hospital,  where  Mr. 
McAndrews  died  at  8  p.  m.,  June  8,  from 
the  resuit  of  his  injuries.  Fireman  McMil- 
lan is  resting  comfortably  and  is  expected 
to  recover. 

"Mr.  McAndrews  was  born  Aug.  2,  1870; 
entered  service  as  fireman  Sept.  25,  1890; 
promoted  to  engineer  Dec.  3,  1902,  and  had 
a  cl^ar  service  record. 

"Mr.  McMillan  also  had  a  clear  service 
record. 

"The  death  of  Engineer  J.  J.  McAndrews 
took  from  the  Erie  family  a  valuable  em- 
ployé, and  from  the  city  of  Homell  a  high- 
ly  respected  citizen. 

"Mr.  McAndrews  was  one  who  could 
always  be  relied  upon  to  perform  hisjduties 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  regardless  of 
conditions  which  might  at  the  time  be  ad- 
verse. 

"He  was  respected  by  every  employé 
of  the  division,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  of&cers,  not  alone  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties, 
but  for  his  high  sensé  of  justice. 

"In  the  estimation  of  the  division  staff 
he  was  always  counted  on  as  being  a  man 
that  eould  and  would  do  unusual  things 
to  meet  successfuUy  any  emergency,  which 
not  alone  he,  but  ail  of  our  employés  are 
eonfronted  with  from  time  to  time.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  fuel  conserva- 
tion. 

"The  officers  and  employés  of  the  Erie 
Bailroad  join  in  extending  to  the  bereaved 
f amily  their  deepest  sympathy,  and  the  sin- 
cère appréciation  of  the  management  is 
hereby  expressed  for  the  dévotion  of  Mr. 
McAndrews  to  the  duty  with  which  he  was 
charged.  '  ' 


A  joint  Mémorial  service  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  Divisions  Nos.  26,  321,  ^32,  561  and  0.  I. 
A.  Divisions  228  and  462  was  held  in  Bich- 
mond,  Va.,  June  11,  1922,  at  Broad  Street 
Methodist  church. 

The  church  was  fittingly  decorated,  one 
of  the  unique  features  being  the  front  of 
an  engine  in  floral  design.  The  rester  of 
150  names,  was  read  by  Bro.  J.  B.  Harris. 
As  each  name  was  called  a  flower  was 
placed  on  the  table  by  Sisters  J.  A.  Ladd 
and  W.  G.  DeCourcy  in  memory  of  the 
dead. 

Mr.  Philips  and  the  choir  sang  appro- 
priate  sélections.  Bev.  Fred  B.  Chenault 
preached  frbm  the  text,  "Verily,  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  except  a  grain  of  wheat 
fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone,  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  f  orth  much 
fruit."    He  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 


"I  count  it  a  privilège  to  bring  to  you 
a  brief  message  at  the  mémorial  service 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engin- 
eers  and  auxiliary  organizationq.  You 
corne  to  honor  your  dead  and,  in  so  doing, 
you  honor  the  living,  for  your  act  is  indic- 
ative of  your  spirit.  You  cling  together 
in  lif  e  and  in  death. 

"Your  organization  is  rendering  a  large 
public  service.  It  is  impossible  to  estl- 
mate  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  pub- 
lic that  is  rendered  by  your  brotherhood. 
If  you  stop  for  a  day  or  a  week,  the 
arteries  of  trade  are  stopped  and  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  are  para- 
lyzed.  Millions  of  dollars  of  produce  of 
raw  and  manufactured  material  are  en- 
trusted  to  you  every  day.  Through  you 
not  only  are  the  various  states,  but  even 
the  nations  are  united  and  brought  in 
close  proximity.  We  are  enabled  to  enjoy 
in  our  homes  and  upon  oùr  tables  the  prod- 
ucts  of  every  state  and  every  clime,  be- 
cause  you  keep  moving  and  rolling  the 
cars. 

"But*  y  ours  is  not  only  a  public  serv- 
ice, it  is  a  skilled  service.     We  are  told 


by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  thé 
facts,  that  the  trained  skill  and  physical 
perfection  required  of  an  engineer  is  such 
that  the  great  majority  of  engine  wipers, 
hostlers  and  firemen,  who  spend  years 
laborihg  for  the  opportunity  to  grasp  the 
throttle,  are  later  disqualified.  When  the 
strict  test  is  made,  17  per  cent  of  the  fire- 
men who  aspire  to  become  engineers  are 
rejected  at  the  end  of  three  years,  be- 
cause  of  physical  imperfections.  An  addi- 
tional  76  per  cent  do  not  exhibit  the  nat- 
ural  tempérament  and  ability  required  of 
an  engineer,  so  that  only  seven  out  of 
every  100  contestants  win  a  place  on  the 
right  side  of  the  cab.  And  even  this  rigor- 
ous  sélection  of  the  most  fit  only  6  out  of 
every  100  for  places  in  passenger  service. 
In  brief,  the  length  of  training  and  skill 
required  to  become  a  successful  engineer 
is  no  less  than  that  demanded  of  a  good 
dentist  or  an  able  lawyer. 

"The  engineer 's  work  not  only  is  one 
of  public  service  and  skill,  but  it  is  one 
of  great  responsibiUty.  In  no  profession 
is  a  man  entrusted  with  more  responsibiUty 
for  the  life  of  his"  fellowmen,  than  is  the 


Left.  Bro.  W.  G.  DeCourcy.  State  Chairman  Vlrgrlnla  Legrlslatlve  Board.     Mld- 
dle— Slster  J.  A.  Ladd,  Président  Div.  228.     Rlght.  Bro.  J.  A.  Ladd,  Chlef  No.  26. 
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engineer  who,  in  Ms  locomotive,  must  keep 
his  hand  upon  the  throttle  and  his  eye  upon 
the  rail.  That  the  engineers  of  the  nation 
discharge  their  obligation  with  skill  and 
conscience,  is  indicated  by  the  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
1921.  This  shows  that  fatalities  on  Amer- 
ican raiiroads  are  less  than  they  hâve  been 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years,  16,239,774 
being  carried  to  their  destination  in  safety 
to  one  killed.  And,  whenever  an  accident 
does  occur,  it  is  usually  the  man  who  runs 
the  train  and  not  the  passenger  who  pays 
the  price. 

**The  great  carefulness  of  the  engineer 
is  such  that  one  transportation  Une  that 
carries  30,000,000  persons  a  year,  has  not 
had  a  fatal  injury  in  the  last  four  years. 
There  are  thirty-four  times  as  many  people 
killed  by  automobiles  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  1920  census,  as  passengers 
killed  on  raiiroads.  The  law  recognizes 
the  great  responsibility  of  the  engineer 
and  holds  hlm  to  it.  The  engineer  is  not 
only  responsible  for  the  passengers,  but 
for  the.  millions  of  dollars  of  produce 
which  he  handles  everyyear  of  his  service. 
Some  one  has  said  that  an  engineer  run- 
ning  a  train  of  coal  cars  virtually  has 
$500,000  of  property  in  his  care.  Surely  a 
thoughtful  public  will  recognize  that  m  en 
with  your  training,  skill  and  responsibility, 
and  with  a  brief  average  life  because  of 
the  danger  to  which  you  are  subject,  shoilld 
be  compensated  i;i  a  manner  eommensurate 
with  your  work." 

Mrs.  W.  g.  DeCourcy, 
Sec*y-Treas.  Joint  Mémorial  Com. 


Spécial  Notice 
Brother  E.  G.  Self  of  Div.  436  is  désir- 
ons of  locating  his  brother-in-law,  W.  O. 
Franklin,  who  was  in  Mexico  when  last 
heard  of.  Anyone  knowing  his  where- 
abouts  will  please  communicate  with  this 
office.  Assistant  Editor. 


Brother  Benjamin  Çooke,  member  of  Div. 
247,  B.  of  L,  E.,  voluntarily  retired  from 
service  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
July  1,  1922,  after  having  be©n  in  their 
employ  forty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

He  entered  the  service  at  the  âge  of  fif- 
teen  as  a  track  hand  and  in  1876  he  made 
his  first  trip  as  a  fireman,  being  promoted 
to  an  engineer  in  1881,  making  his  first 
trip  as  such  between  Truro  and  Stellarton. 
Brother  Cooke  has  been  pulling  passenger 
trains  over  this  railroad  thirty  years  and 
until  three  years  ago  he  pullod  the  '  '  Océan 
Limited,"  at  which  time  he  took  his  choice 
of  runs  and  went  on  a  suburban  run  operat- 
ing  between  Halifax  and  Windsor  Junc- 
tion. 

About  one  month  ago  Brother  Cooke 
sent  in  his  application  for  superannuation 
and  received  his  of&cial  notification  about 
the  last  of  June,  making  his  last  run  Fri- 
day,  June  30. 

He  has  been  local  chairman  for  Div. 
247  for  years  and  his  services  hâve  been 
very  satisfaetory.  Although  still  haie  and 
hearty  at  the  âge  of  65  he  has  eamed  a 
rest.  When  questioned  with  regard  to  his 
early  years  of  service  in  the  engine  cab 
he  remarked,  "When  I  first  began  service 
the  stops  and  hooses  were  few  and  far  be- 


tween and  many  times  I  hâve  missed  my 
meals  due  to  long  service  and  delays.  I 
ran  an  engine  for  the  sum  of  $58  per 
month  with  a  24-hour  working  basis.  Boys, 
there  is  considérable  différence  in  those 
days  and  the  pres^nt  ones." 

Brother  Cooke  is  known  by  railway  men 
ail  over  the  eastern  section  of  Canada.  He 
was  a  universal  favorite  among  his  co- 
workers  and  they  ail  express  their  sincère 
regrets  at  his  retirement  from  their  ranks. 
Assistant  Editor. 


Hypyf^  RylU 


The  Chauffeur  Knew  Him 
A  rich  man,  lying  on  his  death-bed,  called 
for  his  chauffeur  and  said,  "Jim,  I  am 
going  on  a  long  and  rugged  journey,  worse 
than  any  over  which  you  hâve  driven  me.  *  ' 
The  chauffeur  replied,  **Yah  suh,  Boss, 
but  dar's  one  cumfut.  It  am  ail  down 
Mil." 


Report  of  Home  for  Aged  and  Dlsabled 
Railway  Employés 

July  1,  1922. 
To  the  Editor  and  Manager 
of  the  B.  L.  E.  Journal: 
The  foUowing  contributions  were  received 
at  the  Home  for  the  month  ended  June  30, 
1922: 

B.  of  L.  £.  Divisions 
No.  318 $     7.00 

SUM  M  ART 

Interest,  B.  L.  E.  Coopérative  Nat'l 

Bank,  aeveland,  Ohio 962.50 

Grand  Division  O.  R.  C 337.32 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 61.00 

Grand  Division  B.  L.  E 26.40 

B.  L.  F.  &  E.  Lodges 20.00 

Interest,  Highland  Park  State  Bank 

General  Fund 17.12 

Div.  No.  128,  O.  R.  C.  No.  32,  B.  R. 
T.  and  No.  438,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. 
proceeds   of   dance   given  for  the 

Home   16.00 

Interest,  Highland  Park  State  Bank, 

Dépréciation   Fund 946 

Division  No.  318,  B.  L.  E.  (Amuse- 
ment Fund) 7.00 

M.  Yocum,  No.  49,  B.  R.  T 5.00 

Frank  Curran,  O.  R.  C,  Anchorage, 

Alaska    5.00 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

A.  W.  Foster,  No.  357,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

W.  L.  Brown,  No.  41,  B.  L.  F.  &  E.. .       1.00 

John  Weldon,  No.  186,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

United  Railways  Auxiliary  's  Club  of 

Kansae  City,  Mo 1.00 

Joe  Hayes,  No.  97,  O.  R.  C 1.00 

B.  L.  E.  Coopérative  Nat'l  Bank, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Savings  Dividend  .31 

$1,474.11 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Div.  No.  418,  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L.  E.,  42  bath 
towels  and  33  wash  rags. 

Div.  No.  60,  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  L.  E.,  one  box 
of  merchandise. 

Grand  Div.  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  I^.  E.  through 
Sister  Cassell,  seven  passenger  Paige  auto- 
mobile. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
John  O'Ksefb, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


Brotber  J.  M.  DuBois 
Brother  J.  M.  DuBois  was  born  on  the 
24th  day  of  April,  1850,  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
He  started  his  railroad  career  in  1870  at 
the  âge  of  20  as  brakeman  on  the  Illinoi» 
Central,  running  between  Waterloo,  lowa,. 
and  Sioux  City,  ^lowa,  holding  this  posi- 
tion for  four  years.  He  then  went  firing^ 
on  the  same  road  and  four  years  later  wa» 
promoted  to  engineer.     He  ran  an  engine 


Bro.  J.  BC  DuBois,  Div.  114. 

until  1889,  when  he  was  made  gênerai 
foreman  of  the  shops  at  Cherokee,  lowa, 
which  he  faithfully  held  for  two  years.  In 
1891,  he  gave  up  this  position  to  take  back 
his  run  on  the  road,  pulling  passenger  be- 
tween Waterloo  and  Fort  Dodge,  lowa, 
which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  Jan- 
uary,  1918,  having  been  in  railroad  service 
47  years  and  three  months.  Brother  Du- 
Bois was  made  a  member  of  Waterloo  Div. 
114  January  1,  1881.  Brother  DuBois  ie 
now  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  pension 
association. 

Although  he  has  passed  three  score  and 
ten  years,  the  alldtted  time,  he  is  by  nc^ 
means  an  old  man  and  it  is  the  wish  of  al> 
his  friends  that  he  may  live  a  long  time 
and  enjoy  a  well-eamed  vacation. 

J.  W.  Snyder,  c.  e. 

F.  C.  WiGHT,  8.-T.  Div.  114. 


Engineer  Is  Honored 

Bro.  Allen  Woodward  has  been  in  rail- 
road employ  for  the  last  40  years  servingp 
in  the  capacity  of  engineer,  and  in  récog- 
nition of  this  long  period  of  service,  the 
Grand  International  Auxiliary  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  en- 
tertained  at  a  banquet  Tuesday  evening. 
The  banquet  was  served  at  7  o  'cloek  in  the 
American  Légion  rooms,  and  eover» 
placed  for  100  members. 

Yellow  and  white  were  dominant  in  the 
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table  appointmenta  represented  by  jonquils 
and  a  large  birthday  cake  bearing  a  minia- 
ture train  of  cars  fashioned  of  chocolaté, 
was  the  center  décoration. 

Poenis  writtèn  in  six  verses  by  Clarence 


Bro.  Allen  Woodward,  Div.  119. 

Brophy,  and  dealing  with  the  work  of  va- 
rions members  were  given  as  favors. 

A  brief  program  followed  the  menu  and 
words  of  welcome  were  spoken  by  D. 
Schaffner.  The  Misses  Eelly  entertained 
with  a  piano  and  violin  sélection,  and  vocal 
solos  were  offered  by  Miss  Lasky.  Arthur 
Bedding  rendered  a  violin  number  and 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ed.  Greener. 
Miss  Buth  Morgan  gave  piano  numbers. 

Bro.  Woodward  was  presented  with  an 
npholstered  chair.  The  présentation  speech 
was  made  by  Joseph  Chaloupka.  Bro. 
Woodward  was  also  given  the  Brother- 
hood's  honorary  badge. 

The  following  is  the  address  delivered 
by  Engineer  Joe  Chaloupka  on  the  occasion 
of  the  banquet  tendered  to  Engineer  Allen 
Woodward  on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
his  services  as  railroad  engineer: 

**Sisters,  Brothers  and  Friends:  We 
hâve  assembled  hère  tonight  to  honor  one 
of  our  oldest  and  most  deserving  brothers, 
one  who  has  been  in  our  organization  of 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Engineers  for 
forty  years,  and  who  has  worked'on  this 
division  about  fifty  years,  a  record  we  are 
ail  proud  of,  therefore  he  needs  no  intro- 
duction, as  everybody  knows  Allen  Wood- 
ward. Brother  Woodward  has  been  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers for  just  forty  years,  and  Chief 
Engineer  of  Division  119  for  about  thirty- 
five  years,  which  position  he  still  holds. 

"No  gathering  of  the  Engineers  is  com- 
plète without  him,  and  the  only  meetings  I 
hâve  known  him  to  miss  were  when  he  was 
a  delegate  to  our  conventions.  My  Broth- 
ers, how  many  of  us  could  be  so  faithful, 
and  always  be  there  whether  for  just  the 
routine  business  or  for  the  most  important 
dealings  that  we  hâve,  whether  there  was  a 
good  gathering  or  just  a  bare  quorum,  you 


must  agrée  with  me  that  such  loyalty  is 
seldom  equaled  and  never  surpassed,  by 
any  member  oî  this  great  organization. 
That  is  something  for  us  ail  to  consider, 
and  an  ezample  for  us  to  follow.  If  we 
had  more  Allen  Woodwards  in  our  organ- 
ization what  a  great  order  it  would  be. 
The  motto  of  our  organization  is  *  Sobriety, 
Truth,  Morality  and  Justice.*  No  organi- 
zation was  ever  built  on  a  better  founda- 
tion.  Too  many  of  our  brothers  soon  forget 
this  motto  and  the  obligations  that  they 
took.  But,  we  must  take  off  our  hats  and 
bow  in  humble  révérence  to  our  Brother 
Woodward  as  one  man  who  exemplifîes 
that  motto  and  lives  up  to  his  obligations. 

'  *  No  worthy  brother  was  ever  in  trouble, 
or  had  a  grievance,  that  Brother  Woodward 
was  not  the  first  to  offer  assistance.  There 
never  was  a  case  of  sickness  or  death  that 
Brother  Woodward  was  not  the  first  to 
offer  sympathy  and  assistance  to  the  be- 
reaved.  You  ail  know  what  a  good  Sa- 
maritan  Brother  Woodward  is,  and  now 
we  hâve  gatherjed  hère  tonight  to  show 
him  that  we  cannot  pass  such  meritorious 
service  with  indifférence,  and  as  a  small 
token  of  our  gratitude  we  are  presenting 
him  with  an  easy  chair,  in  which,  in  time 
to  come  when  he  is  tired  and  in  neod  of 
rest,  he  may,  in  comfort  and  ease,  recall 
this  occasion  as  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
the  esteem  in  which  we  ail  hold  him. 

Not  ail  heroes  are  created  in  war.  We 
also  hâve  our  heroes  in  civil  lif e,  there 
are  cases  of  honor,  charity  and  sacrifice  in 
every  walk  of  life  as  worthy  of  apprécia- 
tion and  honor  as  sacrifice  offered  on  the 
field  of  battle.  As  such  service  in  war  is 
recognized  by  emblems  for  bravery,  so  we 
tonight  are  pinning  a  badge  of  honor  upon 
his  breast,  the  'Croix  de  Guerre,'  not  only 
for  long  and  continued  member ship,  but 
also  for  distinguished  service,  which 
badge  we  know  he  will  wear  with  honor 
to  himself  and  to  the  fraternity  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  My  brothers,  it  is  cus- 
tomary  to  eulogize  our  dead  and  departed 
brothers,  to  lay  great  wreaths  or  flowers 
upon  their  biers,  to  show  the  respect  we 
hold  for  them,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
we  are  hère  tonight  to  hand  to  Brother 
Woodward  in  person  the  bouquets  which 
he  justly  deserves,  the  fragrance  of  which 
will  permeate  the  air  with  our  broth^rly 
love  and  friendship  for  our  worthy  and 
distinguished  member,  one  of  God's  noble- 
men,  and  may  God  spare  him  for  us  and 
for  our  noble  organization  for  many  years 
to  come." 


Bro.  W.  H.  Holmes  of  DIy.  333  Presented 
With  Honorary  Badge 
On  April  22nd,  a  dance  and  banquet  was 
held  at  Woodman  Temple,  St.  Paul,  in 
honor  of  Bro.  W.  H.  Holmes  in  récogni- 
tion of  his  forty  years  continuous  member- 
ship  in  B.  of  L.  E.  Bro.  R.  E.  Kennedy, 
gênerai  chairman,  made  the  présentation 
speech  and  also  acted  as  master  of  céré- 
monies. The  speakers  were  as  follows: 
Mr.  F.  B.  Andrews,  gênerai  chairman  of 
B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.,  who  gave  a  very  nice 
talk  on  the  kindly  feeling  that  the  firemen 
hâve  for  Bro.  Holmes.  He  presented  Bro. 
Holmes  and  wife  with  a  basket  of  forty 
roses  on  behalf  of  the  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E. 
Bro.  J.   H.  Murphy,  gênerai   chairman   of 


O.  B.  C.  was  introduced  and  read  a  letter 
from  the  oldest  conductor  to  the  oldest  en- 
gineer, telling  of  some  of  their  expériences 
in  the  early  days  of  the  C.  G.  W.  Mr.  S.  J. 
Campbell,  master  mechanic,  was  intro- 
duced, and  gave  a  fine  talk  on  the  unusu- 
ally  good  record  and  character  of  Bro. 
Holmes. 

Bro.  W.  H.  Holmes  was  born  in  Toungs- 
town,  Ohio,  July  5,  1845.  He  started  fir- 
ing  on  the  Indiana,  Bloomington  and  Wes- 
tern B.  B.  (now  Big  Four),  in  1870,  and 
was  promoted  September  22,  1872.  He  ran 
an  engine  for  eight  years  for  this  road  then 
went  to  the  C.  &  E.  I.  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  Owing  to  poor  health  he  left  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  and  came  to  Minneapolis,  and 
started  to  work  for  the  C.  G.  W.  in  1885. 
This  road  at  that  time  had  but  109  miles 
of  track  which  ran  from  MinneapoUs  to 
Lyle,  Minnesota.  They  had  but  eight  16 
by  24-inch  engines.  Brother  Holmes  pulled 
the  first  stock  train  out  of  St.  Paul  that 
the  C.  G.  W.  ever  handled.  He  also  hauled 
supplies  to  the  front  when  the  main  Une 
was  built  to  Chicago,  after  which  he  pulled 
passenger    between    Dubuque    and    Elnia, 


Bro.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Div.  333. 

lowa,  and  later  transferred  to  the  North- 
ern division. 

Bro.  W.  H.  Holmes  has  always  been  a 
good  and  loyal  brotherhood  man,  and  well 
liked  by  ail  employés  and  officiais.  Such 
men  as  he  hâve  holped  make  the  organiza- 
tion what  it  is  today. 

About  300  people  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening,  and  Brother  Holmes  expressed  his 
sentiments,  saying:  **It  surely  is  the  rod 
letter  day  of  my  life." 

G.  E.  Mahood,  S.-T.  Div.  ?.X\. 


Brother  J.  C.  Crofton 
Brother  J.  C.  Crofton  was  born  Decem- 
ber  13,  1855,  at  Americus,  Ga.  He  moved 
to  Connecticut  in  the  spring  of  1866,  went 
to  Bowling  Green  in  April,  1873,  and 
started  firing  on  the  L.  &  N.  He  fired  and 
hostlered  until  October  1,  1878,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted,  running  in  freight 
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service  until  April,  ISSS,  and  then  in  pas- 
senger  until  his  retirement  on  September 

21,  1921. 

He  joined  Division  78  at  Louisville,  Ky,, 
December  5,  1881,  and  transferred  to  Di- 
vision 215  when  it  was  organized  in  May, 
1883.  When  he  came  to  Bowling  Green, 
Division  138  was  in  a  flourishing  condition 
but  later  went  out  of  existence,  due  to 
causes  too  numerous  to  mention  hère. 

Brother  Crofton  has  carried  Insurance 
since  1884  and  he  also  has  the  pension. 

At  a  banquet  given  by  the  G.  I.  A. 
ladies  of  Division  529  at  Paris,  Tenn.,  May 

22,  1922,  Brother  J.  C.  Crofton  was  pre- 
sentedwith  the  Honorary  Badge  for  forty 
years'  continuons  membership  in  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  A  large  number  of  brother  en- 
gineers and  their  wives  assembled  to  honor 
Brother  Crofton  and  to  partake  of  the 
sumptous  banquet.  After  the  présentation 
of  the  Honorary  Badge,  Brother  Crofton 
was  loud  in  his  praises  for  the  brothers 
of  Division  215  and  the  ladies  of  G.  I.  A., 
Division  259,  for  their  splendid  banquet, 
and  he  remarked  further  that  this  would 
be   long  remembered  by  himself  and  his 


Bro.  J.  C.  Crofton,  DIv.  215,  and  Wife. 

wife  and  seemed  to  be  most  grateful  to  ail 
those  who  had  made  this  occasion  such  a 
pleasant  one. 

The  Honorary  Badge  was  presented  by 
our  able  chief  engineer,  Brother  J.  M. 
Davis,  with  a  few  well  chosen  remarks. 

A  delightful  program  of  readings  and 
musical  numbers  was  rendered.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Hogan,  master  mechanic  at  Paris,  Tenn., 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Brother  Crofton 
in  his  talk,  **John  Crofton,  as  I  Know 
Him."  Brother  J.  W.  Cook,  local  chair- 
man  of  Division  215,  in  a  most  creditable 
manner,  spoke  on  the  ^^B.  of  L.  E.  and  Its 
Accomplishments.  *  '  Then  foUowed  re- 
marks by  Brothers  P.  J.  Fox,  local  chair- 
man  of  Division  21;  J.  R.  Martin,  and  W, 
N.  Adams  of  Division  215. 

Brother  Crofton  has  been  placed  on  the 
Honor  Boll  by  the  L.  &  N.  company  and 
we  can  proudly  say  his  work  was  well 
donc.  May  he  live  long  years  to  enjoy 
his  well-earned  retirement. 


Brother  B.  F.  Hunt,  BIy.  52,  Has  the 
"Honorary  Badge" 

I  was  bom  September  3,  1854,  in  Balti- 
more county.  On  September  3,  1872,  my 
eighteenth  birthday,  I  took  a  position  as 
fireman  on  the  old  Northern  Central,  be- 
tween  Baltimore  and  Harrisburg.  My 
locomotive  was  No.  13,  which  was  thought 
unlucky.  We  used  hard  coal  just  as  it 
came  from  tlie  mines.  The  lumps  were  as 
large  as  barrels  and  weighed  300  pounds 
or  more.  The  firemen  had  to  crush  his 
own  coal  in  the  tanks.  Since  there  were 
no  lubricators  in  those  days,  he  had  to  oil 
the  cylinder  with  melted  tallow  poured 
from  a  tea  pot. 


Bro.  B.  F.  Hunt,  Div.  52. 

After  firing  for  six  years,  I  was  pro- 
moted  to  engineer.  This  position  I  held 
until  1888,  when  I  retired  from  the  service 
on  the   Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

I  joined  Monumental  Division  No.  52, 
B.  of  L.  E.,  in  1879.  I  hâve  been  a  mem- 
ber  for  43  years. 


This  will  introduce  Brother  J.  Frank 
Miller ,  of  Division  526,  who  received  his 
Honorary  Badge  at  our  last  meeting.  Our 
chief,  Brother  C.  E.  Wright,  in  presenting 
the  badge,  made  a  stirring  address. 

J.  Frank,  as  he  is  called^  was  bom  in 
Cedar  Bapids,  lowa,  and  began  his  rail- 
road career  on  the  lowa  Central,  firing  a 
switch  engine  at  Marshalltown  at  the  agc 
of  f ourteen.  After  three  years  in  the 
yards  he  went  into  road  service  and  was 
promoted  when  twenty-one. 

He  joined  the  Brotherhood  at  his  first 
opportunity  and  has  always  maintained 
his  membership  and  to  use  his  own  words 
in  accepting  his  badge,  "Boys,  it  poys. 
This  is  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  my 
life." 

From  1880  to  1890  he  was  running  in 
freight  service,  and  from  1890  to  1902  in 
passenger  service.  In  1902  he  left  the 
service  and  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness in  Belle  Plaine.  In  1910  he  resigned 
as  cashier  of  the  Citizens  National  Bank 


and    engaged    in    the    clothing    business, 
where  he  still  is. 

Brother  Miller  has  a  right  to  feel  proud 
of  his  railroad  career  for  during  his  thirty 
years'  service  with  the  lowa  Central  he 
never  missed  a  pay  day,  never  was  injured 
nor  killed  anyone.    Neither  did  he  hâve 


Bro.  Frank  Miller.  Div.  526. 

a  single  censure  for  misconduct  during 
\he  entire  period  and  he  now  has  in  his 
possession  a  number  of  very  compliment - 
ary  letters  received  from  the  varions  offi- 
ciais he  worked  under. 

J.  J.  CASsrov,  S.-T.  Div.  526. 


Railroad  Oareer  of  Brother  Wm.  P.  Bâtes 
Division  No.  488  is  very  proud  to  be  the 
médium  through  which  the  grand  lodge 
has  presented  our  worthy  brother,  Wm.  P. 
Bâtes,  with  the  honorary  gold  badge  of 
the  G.  I.  D. 

Brother  Bâtes  was  born  in  Canada,  April 
8,  1856;  began  his  railroad  career  as  fire- 
man April,  1873,  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pitts- 
burgh,  but  was  laid  off  the  same  fall  on 
account  of  business  dépression. 

In  the  fall  of  1874  Brother  Bâtes  com- 
menced  firing  again  out  of  Toronto  on  the 
Grand  Trunk;  was  promoted  to  engineer 
in  the  spring  of  1880  and  the  same  fall 
was  sent  to  run  on  the  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk,  when  the  Grand  Trunk  took  it 
over.  He  left  the  Grand  Trunk  and  came 
to  Denver  in  the  spring  of  1881  and  was 
employed  as  engineer  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  left 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  in  February, 
1887,  and  four  days  later  went  to  work  as 
engineer  on  the  Colorado  Midland  and  re- 
mained  in  the  service  until  that*  company 
ceased  opération  August  5,  1918.  He 
pulled  the  first  passenger  train  on  the 
Colorado  Midland  when  it  opened  for  busi- 
ness and  pulled  the  last  passenger  train 
into  Grand  Junection,  Colo.,  when  that 
road  ceased  opération.  He  was  initiated 
into  Division  No.  29  March  19,  1882,  and 
transferred  to  Division  No.  199  at  the 
time  it  was  organized. 
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Brother  Bâtes  was  chief  engineer  of  Di- 
vision No.  199  two  terms;  was  the  first 
ehief  of  Division  No.  515,  was  transferred 
to  Division  No.  488  when  the  Colorado 
Midland  ceased  opération  and  No.  515  sur- 
rendered  its  charter. 

He  was  in  passenger  service  almost  con- 
tinaouslj  from  August,  1883,  until  Angust 
5,  1918,  without  a  fatal  accident  to  a  train- 
man  or  passenger  on  the  train  he  was  pull- 
ing.  He  ran  Colorado  Midland  engine  No. 
23  for  22  years  and  6  months. 

He  married  Miss  Jennie  B.  Herrick  June 
26,  1884,  at  .Gunnison,  Colo.,  and  to  this 
union  three  children  were  born,  one  son, 
Brother  A.  L.  Bâtes,  being  a  member  of 
Division  No.  488. 

E.  M.  GiLLPATRiCK,  8.-T.  Div.  488. 


Besnme  of  liif  e  Ristory  of  Broth«r  Oliarles 
Dnnhain,  Member  DlTlsion  240 

Brother  Charles  Dunham  of  Division  240 
has  been  retired  on  pension  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bailway  after  fifty-three  years  con- 
tinuons service.  He  was  born  in  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario,  April  21,  1853,  and  at  the 


Bro.  Chas.  Dunham»  Div.  240. 

âge  of  fif teen  went  to  work  in  the  freight 
shed  at  Toronto  as  a  laborer,  going  from 
there  to  8t.  Mary 's  in  1870  as  engine 
eleaner,  promoted  to  fireman  in  1871,  ad- 
vanced  to  ei^^eer  in  1873,  and  ran  in  both 
passenger  and  freight  service  until  Sep- 
tember,  1910,  when  his  eyesight  failed, 
at  which  time  he  was  given  a  job  in  the 
pumping  station  at  Port  Colborne,  where 
he  remained  until  retirement  in  Febmary, 
1922. 

Brother  Dunham  has  a  very  remarkable 
record,  having  never  been  in  an  accident 
nor  been  diseiplined.  He  joined  the  B.  of 
li.  E.  in  1874  and  is  now  the  proud  pos- 
sessor  of  the  Honorary  Badge. 


Brother  Henry  Christopher  Harper  was 
born  October,  1849,  in  Stark  County,  Ohio. 
He  entéred  railroad  service  with  the  Cleve- 
land  à  Pittsburgh  Bailway  at  the  âge  of 
18  years  as  switchman,  following  the  oc- 


cupation for  one  year  and  three  months, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  a  position  as 
brakeman  with  the  sam»  road.  He  was 
promoted  to  conductor  and  had  charge  of 
a  train  for  three  years.  He  then  severed 
his  connection  with  the  road,  coming  west 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  lowa  Falls 
&  Siouz  City,  working  for  a  construction 
Company  as  brakeman.  Later  on  this 
road  was  absorbed  by  the  Illinois  Central. 
He  then  entered  the  service  as  flreman 
and    continued    flring    and    hostling    until 


Bro.  H.  C.  Harper,  Div.  114. 

1873,  when  he  was  promoted  to  engineer. 
He  remained  in  the  service  as  engineer 
until  March,  1917,  when  he  was  retired  by 
the  Dlinois  Central,  having  been  in  rail- 
road service  50  years. 

Brother  Harper  was  one  of  the  first  to 
take  advautage  of  the  pension,  and  is  now 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  pension  as- 
sociation. He  has  many  friends  who  join 
in  wishing  him  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness.  Brother  Harper  was  made  a 
member  of  Waterloo  Division  No.  114  May 
15,  1881. 

J.  W.  Snydkr,  C.  e. 
F.  C.  WiOHT,  8.-T.  Div.  114. 


Brotlier  0.  H.  Hbgan,  DIy.  328,  Baceives 
Honorary  Badge 

On  March  30, 1922,  Division  328  presented 
Brother  Hogan  with  the  Honorary  Badge. 

Brother  Hogan  became  a  member  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  in  1871,  through  Division  103; 
in  1872  was  transferred  to  Division  18,  and 
in  1887  became  a  charter  member  of  Di- 
vision 328.  He  has  held  continuons  mem- 
bership  for  over  fifty-one  years,  a  record 
attained  by  few,  and  was  made  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  Grand  International  Di- 
vision. 

The  sincère  loyalty  he  manifested  for 
our  Grand  Organization,  he  also  showed 
toward  the  R.  R.  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  The  zeal- 
ous  manner  in  whit^i  he  perf  ormed  the  serv- 
ices of  an  engineer  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  officiais,  and  he  was  appointed  road 
foreman    of    engines.     Successful    in    this 


position,*  he  was  made  master  mechauic, 
with  800  engineers,  and  1,000  firemen  in 
his  charge. 

His  loyalty  to  them  is  displayed  by  the 
fact  that,  except  for  those  who  hâve 
passed  away  or  been  pensioned,  they  are 
ail  in  active  service.  During  his  admin- 
istration nearly  ail  those  firemen  were  pro- 
moted, and  he  being  so  confident  of  their 
qualifications  to  fiU  positions  as  engineers, 
in  many  instances  the  ezamination  for  pro- 
motion consisted  of  thèse  questions, 
"Hâve  you  a  standard  watch  and  time- 
tablef"  followed  by  the  works,  '*Be  care- 
ful." 

During  this  period  he  uncousciously  was 
developing  his  chief  clerk,  M.  W.  Hassett, 
an  apt  pupil,  into  a  master  mechanic,  and 
shortly  after  when  he  was  advanced  to  the 
position  of  district  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power,  he  promoted  Mr.  Hassett,  who 
has  filled  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
capably  for  several  years. 

Brother  Hogan  was  again  advanced  to 
the  position  of  assistant  gênerai  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power.  Holding  this 
position  When  he  reached  the  âge  for  re- 
tirement, the  Company  realizing  his  worth, 
was  loathe  to  dispense  with  his  services, 
so  they  decided  to  release  him  from  the 
strain  of  such  an  important  position,  and 
created  a  position  for  hint  as  superviser 
of  schedules,  and  mediator  of  shop  crafts, 
and  we,  knowing  him  so  well,  can  assure 
them  of  fair  and  impartial  treatment. 
F.  W.  P.,  S.-T.  Div.  328. 


Bro.  John  K.  Gilchrist,  Div.  561. 

Brother  John  K.  Gilchrist,  member  of 
Division  561,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  an 
honorary  badge.  The  story  of  the  présen- 
tation appeared  in  the  July  issue. 


Tank  cars,  with  glass  lining  and  insu- 
lated  with  cork,  are  used  for  storing  milk 
in  Pittsburgh.  Each  tank  is  equipped 
with  a  motor-driven  agitator,  which  is  run 
five  minutes  before  emptying  the  tank  to 
give  uniformity  to  the  contents. 
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WOMAN»  IJEHAK'IMEN  1 


Communications  for  publication  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  reach 
the  Editress  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the 
month.  Noms  de  plume  are  permissible,  but 
to  ^eceive  considération  must  be  isigrneâ  with 
full  name  and  address  of  the  author.  The 
Editresb  reserves  the  right  to  revise,  reject  or 
use  matter  sent  in,  govemed  entirely  on  its 
merits. 

Address  ail  matters  for  publication  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hisnsrwald,  8801  Fairmont  Ave., 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

And  matter  for  the  Grand  Président  to 
Mrs.  m.  E.  Cassbll,  1497  Alameda  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohlo. 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ella  D. 
TURNBR,  5839  Maple  Ave.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Insur- 
ance. Mrs.  Jennib  E.  Boombr,  7645  Sheridan 
Road,  Chica^,  111. 


Let  us  dream  as  of  yore  by  the  river. 
And  be  loved  for  the  dream  alway — 

For  a  dreamer  llves  forever 
And  a  thinker  dies  in  a  day. 

— John  Botlb  O'Rbillt. 


Over  the    azuré    expanses,    on    the    offshore 
breezes  borne, 
I   hâve  sailed    as    a    butterfly    sails,    nor 
recked  where  the  impulse  led, 
Sufflced  with  the  sunshine  and  freedom,  the 
warmth  and  the  summer  morn, 
The  infinité  grlory  surroundingr,  the  infinité 
blue  ahead. 

— Sbeobr. 


Dear,  God  in  Heaven  of  your  pity 
Help  the  poor  children  or  the  city  ; 
The  little  youngrsters  of  the  slums 
To  whom  Your  blessing  rarely  comes  ; 
The  little  tots  who  run  and  play 
In  crowded,  dirty  streets  each  day  ; 
Who  dream  not  aong  of  bird  and  tree 
Nor  star  and  fleld  and  sighlngr  sea  ; 
Who  are  denied  and  do  not  know 
Their  birthrlght  of  the  long  ago. 
The  clean.  sweet  wind.  the  grlmeless  sun, 
Wide  spaces,  health,  and  wholesome  fun. 
Oh,  help  them  that  at  last  they  flnd 
And  know  Tou,  gooû  and  dear  and  kind  : 
That  each  wee  heart  may  thrill  and  sing 
With  happiness  and  wonderingr. 
And  keep  them  ever  in  your  ken. 
Safe  from  ail  hurt  and  harm.     Amen. 

— E.  Leamt. 


Tbe  Waves 

(From   the  New  York  Times.) 
The  waves  are  galloping  ponies 

With   winds   In   their  fiylng  mane, 
That  run  and  nibble  the  sugar  sand 

And  scamper  away  again. 

The  waves  are  glittering  tigers 

Flung  snarling  on  the  land, 
That  writhe  and  twist  in  the  grlps  of  death 

And  claw  away.  the  sand. 

The  waves  are  purple  éléphants 

That  charge  with  sudden  roar, 
That  trumpet  and  shout  to  the  shaken  moon 

And  trample  away  the  shore. 

The  waves  are  green-haired  mermaids 

With  thrifty  little  hands, 
Who.    fetching  brooms   and   palis   and   mops, 

Corne  bringing  back  the  sands. 

— Mary  Carmack  McDouoal. 


Vacation  Time 

The  lure  of  the  dim  trail,  the  beauties 
nnd  grandeur  of  the  mountaîns,  the  voiee 
of  the  sea  and  the  peaceful  happiness  of 
the  country  are  ail  beckoning  us  away. 
Eagerly  and  gladly  we  shut  behind  us  the 
eares  and  responsibilHies  of  our  usual 
life  happily  engaging  in  the  pursuits  that 
will  erase  the  ravages  of  a  strenuous  life, 
giving  to  us  renewed  health  and  storing 
energy  for  the  coming  aetivities  of  an- 
other  season.  Let  us  remember  to  bring 
into  our  6.  I.  A.  aetivities  ail  of  the 
jjreatness  we  find  in  nature,  the  peace,  the 
liarmoniouB  blendings. 
.  I  hope  you  will  one  and  ail  bave  a  pleas- 
ant  vacation,  come  back  with  renewed  vim 
and  vigor  and  if  perchance  one 's  lot  is  to 
remain  within  the  home  one  might  possibly 
hâve  the  opportunity  to  give  a  little  hap- 
piness to  some  one  less  fortunate  than 
yourself. 

The  Editress. 


The    Birth    Stone    for    August    is    the 
Sardonyx. 


A  Member  of  the  Q.  I.  A.  Honored 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Sister  David  Gregg  of  Di- 
vision 236,  Chicago,  111.  8he  has  received 
an  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
School  Board. 

We  consider  this  a  great  honor  in  a 
large  city  like  Chicago,  and  know  that 
Sistçr  Gregg,  who  is  one  of  our  Inspectors 
will  meet  every  requirement  as  she  has 
the  ability  and  a  most  eharming  personal- 
ity.  In  behalf  of  the  G.  I.  A.  we  congratu- 
late  the  Mayor  upon  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  and  our  best  wishes  go  to  Sister 
Gregg  fon*  we  know  she  will  not  only  do 
her  duty  in  her  new  position,  but  will  also 
continue  her  good  work  in  the  Order. 
Mary  E.  Cassell, 
Grand  Président. 


State  Meetings 

Peoria,  111. 
The  next  Illinois  state  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Peoria,  September  29th  at  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  corner  o(  Liberty  and  Madi- 
son  Streets,  under  the  auspices  of  Hope 
Division  No.  10.  Meeting  called  to  order 
at  10  a.  m.    The  Hall  is  located  only  three 


J 

blocks  from  Rock  Island  Station  and  one 
block  from  Hôtel  Jefferson,  which  will  be 
headquarters. 

There  will  be  entertainment  and  danc- 
ing in  the  evening. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  ail 
G.  I.  A.  members  to  be  présent  and  enjoy 
the  day  with  us. 

Mrs.  Jennie  E.  Boomer,  State  Près. 
Mrs.  h.  m.  Stetler> 

State  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  Georgia-Florida  states  union  meet-^ 
ing  will  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fia.,  oik 
October  27th,  one  day  only,  meeting  to- 
open  promptly  at  10  a.  m.  Ail  G.  I.  A.  sis- 
ters  welcome. 

Further  particulars  will  be  published  i» 
the  September  Journal. 

Mrs.  W.  h.  Lansdell,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


Cedar  Rapids,  lowa. 
The   lowa   state    meeting   will    be    held 
with  Mercy  Div.  51,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  lowa, 
Tuesday,  October  3rd,  1922,  in  K.  P.  Hall, 
420  First  Ave. 

Headquarters  at  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building  and  New  Delavan  Hôtel. 

An  ail  day  meeting,  and  ail  sisters  are 
cordially  welcome. 

Mrs.  Lulu  D.  Iosty,  State  Près. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Turfitt,  State  Sec. 


Schools  of  Instruction 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  School  of  Instruction  for  Inspectera 
will  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  Octo- 
ber, under  the  auspices  of  Division  27. 
Inspectors  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
please  take  notice.  Full  particulars  will 
be  published  in  September  Journal.  G.  P. 
Sister  Cassell  and  other  grand  officers  will 
be  présent.  Ail  G.  I.  A.  sisters  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

Elizabeth  Farrell,   Sec. 


Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
A  School  of  Instruction  for  Inspeètor» 
will  be  held  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  307  West 
First  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  possiWy  in 
November.  The  exact  date  to  be  announced 
later. 
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Our    grand    président,    Sister    Mary    E. 
Cassell,  will  be  with  us. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Tierce,  Sec.  Div.  421. 


Circuit  Meeting 

Iloboken,  N.  J. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  Middlo  Atlan- 
tic circuit  will  be  held  September  20th, 
1922,  under  the  auspices  of  A.  Reasoner, 
Div.  38,  G.  I.  A.,  in  their  meeting  room, 
Odd  Follows  Hall,  412  Washington  St.,  Ho- 
bokeu,  X.  J. 

Meeting  called  for  1  p.  m. 
Ail  G.  I.  A.  members  Invited. 

A.   Î.T.  Klein,   Sec.   of  Circuit. 


DeLuxe  Hall,  dancing  was  indulged  in  and 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  brothers 
and  a  splendid  time  was  enjoyed  by  ail 
until  a  late  hour.  The  members  ail  feel 
that  the  day  was  well  spent. 

Division  304. 


vision  708,  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  so  closed  a 
perfect  day  for  the  G.  I.  A.  of  Missouri. 

M.    E.    FlTZPATRICK. 


Omaha,  Nebraska. 
June  14th  was  our  regular  meeting  day 
and  also  our  state  meeting  for  Nebraska. 
We  had  with  us  Grand  Président  Sister 
Mary  Cassell.  The  morning  session  opened 
at  10:30  and  the  regular  order  of  business 
was  taken  up,  and  as  this  was  a  school  of 
instruction  we  had  with  us  visiting  mem- 
bers and  inspectors  from  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union,  with  a  good  sized  délé- 
gation from  the  towns  in  the  state  where 
they  hâve  divisions.  The  following  wel- 
come  composed  and  delivered  by  the  prés- 
ident   was  certainly  unique  and  original: 

We  extend  to  you  a  welcome 
And   we  greet  you  every  one  ; 
We  hope  your  stay  In  the  city 
Will  be  a  pleasant  one. 

We   hâve  grathered  hère   together, 
From  the  East  and  from  the  West; 
A  jolly  bunch  of  members. 
And  you  can  gruess  the  rest, 

From    Alliance,    Lincoln.    North    Platte, 
From  old  Wymore  and  McCook.  and 
With  Omaha,  what  they  can  do, 
Will  make  a  good  sized  book. 

We  meet  you,  and  we  grreet  you, 
Thls  beautiful  summer  day. 
With   a  warm   and   hearty   handclasp. 
And  a  smile  that's  hère  to  stay. 

We  are  glad  to  hâve  you  with  us. 
And  m  just  say  right  hère. 
That  your  brlght   and   happy  faces, 
Will  give  us  a  llttle  cheer. 

Now  we  hâve  a  faithfui  leader, 
Whlch  no  one  can  excel, 
It  la  our  grand  président, 
Sister  Mary  E.  Cassell. 

We  are  waitlng  for  the  message 
That  we  know  has  come  with  you. 
And  we  are  going  to  stand  by  you. 
In  this  year  of  1922. 

We  are  with  you  to  a  mem'ber, 
We'll  do  anything  you  say, 
And  we  are  surely  working  steady. 
For  the  good  old  G.  L  A. 

And  when  this  day  is  ended. 

And  this  meeting  hère  is  o'er, 

May  you   ail  hâve  pleasant   memorles 

Of  Division  304. 

At  12:30  the  morning  session  adjoumed 
and  luncheon  was  served  at  the  Fontenelle 
Hôtel  with  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
flve  guests  in  attendance.  Mrs.  Charley 
Johnson  presenting  the  grand  président 
and  président  of  the  division  with  beau- 
tiful corsage  bouquets.  The  tables  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  carnations  and 
hand-made  baskets  in  the  colors  of  the 
order.  The  meeting  was  again  called  to 
order  at  1:30  p.  m.  and  the  grand  prési- 
dent gave  a  talk  ezplaining  the  orphans' 
fund,  after  which  a  libéral  donation  was 
given  which  netted  us  $22.00.  Brief  talks 
were  given  by  the  présidents  and  inspec- 
tors of  the  varions  divisions  after  which  the 
meeting  closed  to  meet  with  the  men  at  8 
o'clock.     This  meeting  took  place  at  the 


Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
Did  not  you  attend  the  Missouri  state 
meeting  at  Kansas  City,  June  23,  1922  î 
Well  you  missed  a  wonderful  time,  as 
every  one  of  the  276  sisters  who  were  there 
will  tell  you.  Sister  Cody,  state  président, 
covered  herself  with  glt)ry  not  a'ione  by 
the  gracions  manner  in  which  she  con- 
ducted  the  meeting  but  also  by  the  beau- 
tiful drills  executed  by  the  42  sisters  who 
accompanied  her  from  St.  Louis.  First 
the  Visiting  organizers,  inspectors  and 
présidents  were  escorted  to  the  rostrum 
by  Sister  Crosland  of  Division  306,  acting 
as  marshal;  then  Sister  Downs,  of  Kansas, 
Trustée  of  R.  A.;  then  Sister  Raynor,  of 
Oklahoma,  G.  G.;  next  Sister  Oland,  of 
Texas,  A.  G.  V.  P.;  then  Sister  Tumer, 
G,  Sec 'y,  and  last,  amid  a  great  ovation, 
Sister  Cassell,  our  beloved  Grand  Prési- 
dent. After  the  officers  were  seated,  Sister 
Crosland  of  St.  Louis  read  some  verses 
which  were  written  by  Sister  Cody  and 
which  follow: 

Hère  we  stand  In  line  today 

Forty-two  sisters  of  the  G.  I.  A. 

From  across  the  state  we  are  at  this  meeting 

To  give  Sister  Cassell  our  love  and  greetlng. 

To  let  her  know  and  to  make  her  feel 
Missouri  sisters  are  full  of  zeal  ; 
For  our  Grand  Président,  glad  to  work  ; 
Dur  part  we'll  do  and  never  shirk. 

Of  Sister  Tumer  we  proudly  say 
"Our  own"  grand  offlcer  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
Loved  by  ail  both  far  and  near, 
By  "home  town"  sisters  held  most  dear. 

A  grand  offlcer  we  see  from  Illinois 
And  hope  the  day  she'll  much  enjoy  ; 
'Tis  Sister  Dorsey,  staunch  and  true 
The  glad  hand  we  extend  to  you. 

Sister  Oland  of  Texas,  the  Lone  Star  state, 
Has  come  with  us  to  celebrate  ; 
And  Sisters  Raynor  and  Downs  are  hère. 
We  wish  each  a  day  of  hearty  good  cheer. 

And  now,  dear  sisters,  let  each  endeavor 
To  make  thls  day  the  greatest  over 
That  AUTUMN  LEAP  DIVISION  wcll  may  be 
Proud   of  our  state  meeting,   June   23. 

That  Sister  Cassell  may  carry  away 
Pleasantest  thoughts  of  Missouri's  big  day, 
And  never  doubt  we'll  always  be 
Loyal  to  her  and  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

The  various  ritualistic  forms  were  exem- 
plified  by  divisions  from  over  the  state 
with  Slater  Division  44,  Sedalia  Division 
15,  Springfield  Divisions  84  and  465  merit- 
ing  pârticular  mention.  Autumn  Leaf  Di- 
vision 148,  the  hostess  division,  exempli- 
fied  the  opening  form  and  officers'  driil 
under  the  beautiful  leadership  of  Sister 
Glynn,  président,  with  Sister  Howard  at 
the  piano.  The  meeting  was  held  in  Ihe 
Hôtel  Baltimore  and  a  five-course  luncheon 
was  served  at  noon. 

The  ritualistic  work  was  ail  finished  on 
schedule  time  and  Sister  G.  W.  Thompson, 
Div.  465,  was  elected  président  for  the 
year  with  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Springfield,  Mo. 

Flowers  and  other  tokens  of  love  and 
appréciation,  were  given  the  grand  officers 
and  the  meeting  closed.  A  réception  was 
held  in  the  evening  and  some  excellent 
musical  numbers  were  given  by  entertain- 
ers  and  short  talks  made  by  Sisters  Cassell 
and  Tumer  and  Brother  McSteen  of  Di- 


Buffalo,  New  York. 

The  third  state  meeting  of  New  York 
opened  in  Buflfalo  June  16th  at  10:45,  Sis- 
ter M.  Miller  presiding,  under  the  auspices 
of  Divisions  232,  79,  145,  and  230.  The 
following  Grand  Officers  were  presented: 
Sister  R.  Mains,  A.  G.  V.  P.  by  Div.  232; 
Sister  Boomer,  General  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  R.  A.  by  Div.  79;  Sister  Hiener- 
wald,  G.  V.  P.  by  Div.  145,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
son,  P.  R.  A.  by  Div.  230.  The  grand  offi- 
cers were  escorted  to  the  rostrum  and-sa- 
luted  with  the  grand  honors,  guide  of  Div. 
79  then  escorted  Sister  Bailey  P.  G.  T.  to 
the  rostrum  where  she  was  saluted  with 
the  grand  honors.  Officers'  drill  was  beau- 
tifully exemplified  by  the  four  Divisions. 

Obligation  and  flag  sainte  was  given 
in  concert.  Div.  232  opened  the  meeting 
in  regular  form.  Grand  organizers  and  prési- 
dent were  introduced  and  given  the  grand 
honors. 

After  a  brief  and  cordial  welcome  by 
Sister  Miller,  Sister  Hienerwald  responded 
in  a  very  happy  manner,  ending  with  the 
following  verse: 

Let  Harmony  be  your  prompter 
And   Love   your   guide; 

May  whlte-robed  Charity  ever  walk  by  your 
side. 

Adjoumed  for  luncheon. 

Afternoon  session  called  to  order  at  2:45 
p.  m. 

Division  232  exemplified  form  of  initia- 
tion, Division  145  brought  in  member  on 
transfer,  Division  79  exemplified  the  form 
of  balloting,  Division  230  installation  of 
officers. 

A  picture  painted  and  donated  by  -Sister 
Miller  was  chanced  oflf,  the  lucky  possessor 
proving  to  be  Division  386  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

Attendance:  Divisions  represented  were 
twenty  from  New  York,  six  from  Pennsyl- 
vania,  one  from  Illinois,  three  from  Ohio, 
one  from  Michigan,  four  from  Canada, 
four  grand  officers,  twenty  présidents  prés- 
ent, one  D.  G.  O.  and  nine  G.  O.,  one  P.  G.  or- 
ganizer,  three  state  officers  présent  thirty- 
five  divisions  in  ail,  three  hundred  and  sev- 
enty  members  présent.  Two  hundred  and 
four  dollars  was  collected  for  orphans'  fund 
f  ;  oîu  divisions  and  chances.  The  New  York 
«avisions  gave  $650  for  Aged  Sisters'  Home 
fund.  Sister  Wilson,  P.  R.  A.,  made  some 
pleasing  remarks  explaining  many  points 
on  insurance.  Sister  Hienerwald  G.  V.  P. 
brought  greetings  from  our  grand  prés- 
ident who  regretted  she  could  not  be  with 
us.  In  closing  she  left  this  helpful  thought, 
A  pledge  or  a  promise  is  a  debt  and 
every  line  of  our  obligation  is  a  pledge. 
Sister  Mains  followed  with  a  very  inter- 
esting  talk  after  which  Sister  Bailey  spoke 
in  her  usual  helpful  way. 

Each  G.  O.  and  président  responded  with 
appréciative  remarks  and  New  York 's 
poetess,  Sister  Hoolihan  responded  to  the 
call  in  the  following  charming  manner: 

Here's  to  our  noble  order,  the  G.  I.  A., 
With  Its  splendid  prlnciples  that  we  should 

llve  each  day; 
Long  may  we  prosper,  helpful  may  we  be. 
And   always   prove   a  blessiri^  to   the   B.   of 

L.  E. 
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Here's  to  the  pink  carnation, 

The  flower  to  us  so  dear; 

If  th«y  weren't  so  dreadful  expensive 

We*d  présent  one  to  each  of  you  hère. 

Here's  to  Slster  Hlenerwald, 

Our  vice  président  grand. 

Liisten!  She's  an  out-and-out  frlend  to  labor, 

God  bless  her  for  taking  that  stand. 

Here's  to  our  R.  A.  président, 

Di^ifled.   stately   and   tall. 

She  holds  a  responsible  office, 

And  we  should  stand  by  her,  one  and  ail. 

Here's  to  our  G.  I.  A.  sweetheart, 
Who  handles  the  R.  A.  doush  ; 
We  love  her  a  heap— and  ifs  no  Joke, 
Prom   the   top   of   her   head.   right   down   to 
her  toe. 

Here's  to  Canada's  assistant  ^and  vice, 
We  greet  you  with  sisterly  love, 
May  He  who  sends  us  the  sunshlne 
Shower  you  with  blessings  from  above. 

Here's  to  Slster  Mary  E.   Miller, 

State  président  of  the  G.  I.  A. 

With  her  it's  New  York  flrst.  New  York  last. 

New  York  night  and  day. 

Last  but  not  least, 
Here's  to  every  member  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
Every  member,  who  is  loyal  and  true. 
Let  each  carry  her  share  of  the  burden 
And  do  with  her  mlght  what  her  hands  flnd 
to  do. 

A  golden  token  to  prove  that  **money 
talks"  waa  given  to  each  grand  officer,  to 
the  State  président,  and  to  Slster  Bailey. 
The  gifts  were  graciously  acknowledged. 
A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the 
Buffalo  divisions  for  their  entertainment. 
Eleetion  of  officers  was  held,  Sister  M. 
Miller,  state  président,  Sister  Boyon,  state 
vice  président,  and  Sister  Lusink,  state 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  the  evening  a  réception  was  given 
for  the  members  and  their  familles  in  the 
Hôtel  Statler.  After  a  short  entertain- 
ment, the  grand  officers  made  some  splen- 
did  remarks,  after  which  dancing  was  in- 
dulged  in. 

Mrs.  L.  Prior,  State  Sec.  Pro  Tem. 


Tennessee  State  Meeting. 

The  concluding  session  of  the  annual 
state  meeting  of  the  Grand  International 
Aiudliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  of  Tennessee,  which  has 
been  in  session  at  the  Maxwell  Honse  hère, 
bronght  the  élection  of  officers  of  that 
body  for  the  coming  year.  Thèse  officers 
represent  the  state  at  large.  They  are: 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Bledsoe,  Nashville,  président; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  McAdams,  of  Jackson,  vice- 
président;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Spillane,  of  Memphis, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  T.  Carey 
of  Chattanooga,  chaplain. 

Several  cities  offered  invitations  for  the 
convention  of  the  year  1923,  but  this  honor 
was  awarded  to  Jackson. 

There  are  eight  chapters  of  this  organi- 
zation  in  Tennessee,  and  they  sent  more 
than  200  delegates  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
sessions  a  number  of  contests  were  held. 
The  Memphis  chapter  carried  off  the  ban- 
ner  for  attendance,  having  a  larger  attend- 
ance  than  any  other  chapter.  The  Mem- 
phis délégation  aiso  took  the  $10  gold  prize 
for  the  prize  military  drill. 

A  distinguished  visitor  of  the  conven- 
tion was  Mrs.  J.  Hinewald  of  Philadelphia, 
who  is  the  grand  vice -président  of  inter- 
national organization.  She  made  the  prin- 
cipal address  of  the  Thursday  session,  her 
talk  being  upon  the  pension  fund  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  members  of  the 


association  and  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers. 

A  joint  meeting  with  the  brotherhood 
was  also  held  at  the  convention,  and  many 
talks  of  interest  were  made. 

The  purpose  of  the  auziliary  is  the  care 
of  the  orphans  and  widows  of  deceased 
members  of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  pro- 
mote  a  doser  affiliation  between  members 
of  the  organization. 

Social  features  of  the  convention  were 
a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city,  and  a 
réception  and  dance  held  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  Maxwell  House.  The  dance 
was  of  the  old-f  ashioned  *  *  square  '  '  variety 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed. 


Spécial  Notice 
The  following  names  hâve  been  added  to 
list  of  Inspectors:  Mrs.  Mary  Watkins  Mc- 
Oomb,  159  Indian  Church  Boad,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Flora  P.  Elliot,  140  S.  Chicago 
St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Alsap, 
528  N.  Second  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Stetler,  4428  Congress  Street,  Chi- 
cago, minois;  Mrs.  O.  Danzinger,  2117  S. 
Homan  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


DIVISION  NEWS 


MEMBIRS     OF     PENN8YLVANU.     AND     LAOKA- 

WANNA  ORGANIZATION  HOLD  MIBIV 

TINO  —  DKLICIOUS     8UPPXR 

AND  PLEASANT  KVKNINQ 

SNJOYID. 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Laeka- 
wanna,  Division  No.  571,  G.  I.  A.  to  B.  of 
L.  E.,  celebrated  their  first  anniversary  by 
entertaining  the  members  of  Fallbrook  Di- 
vision, No.  23,  G.  I.  A.  of  Corning,  Wed- 
nesday aftemoon  and  evening.  Following 
the  meeting  in  the  aftemooiv  a  delicious 
supper  was  served  to  which  the  hosbands 
were  invited.  During  the  evening  the 
*  *  Family  Album  '  '  was  staged  by  several  of 
the  members,  which  created  much  merri- 
ment.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Collin  sang  a  pleasing 
soprano  solo,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  L.  A. 
Tingley.  Mrs.  G.  P.  King  and  Mrs.  George 
Allen  gave  a  pleasing  Dutch  sketch.  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Kimball  of  Corning  was  heard  in  sev- 
eral whistling  solos,  which  were  enjoyed. 
The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  enjoyed 
by  dancing. 


Greenville,  Pennsylvania. 
A  pleasant  event  in  Greenville,  Pa.*,  June 
28  was  the  union  meeting  of  G.  I  .A.  to 
B.  of  L.  E.  in  the  lodge  room  on  Main  St. 
Seventy-eight  members  were  in  attend- 
ance, representing  Greenville,  Division  319, 
Erie  Division  28,  Albion  Division  217  and 
Meadville  Division  78.  A  committee  of 
ladies  met  the  visitors  at  the  différent 
trains,  coming  over  the  Bessemer,  Erie  and 
Pennsylvania  lines  and  escorted  them  to 
the  lodge  room  where  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  Président  Mrs.  Daywalt. 
Mrs.  Geo.  Wilson,  Près.  Relief  Association 
being  présent,  was  escorted  to  the  rostrum. 
Sister  Wilson  gave  interesting  talks  on  In- 
surance and  pension  and  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  each.  After  the  forenoon  ses- 
sion the  members  repaired  to  the  new  din- 
ing  hall  where  a  delicious  dinner  was 
served    by    the    ladies    of    the    Lutheran 


church.  After  dinner  the  ritualistic  work 
was  exemplifled  in  the  division  room  by 
the  mixed  divisions  as  called  upon.  The 
proceeds  of  the  day  amounting  to  $10.00 
was  turned  over  to  the  orphans  fund. 

Nezt  union  meeting  to  be  held  in  Al- 
bion, Pa.     Ail  departed  for  their  homes, 
hoping  to  meet  again  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Kelly,  V.  Près.  Div.  319. 


Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Pittsburgh  Division  476,  G.  I.  A.,  held  a 
card  party  and  dance  in  G.  B.  U.  Hall, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  June  12,  for  benefit 
of  widows  and  orphans  fund  which  was 
very  much  enjoyed  by  members  and  their 
friends  and  was  a  success  both  socially  and 
financially.  The  sisters  of  476  wish  to 
thank  the  brothers  of  464  for  their  hearty 
coopération  in  this  our  first  social  affair. 

Mrs.  j.  h.  Braintlinoer,  Sec.  Div.  476. 


Miami,  Florida. 
The  Oceanna  Division  430  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
decided  that  in  order  to  raise  money  for 
their  pledge  for  the  Dépendent  Aged  Sis- 
ters they  would  give  a  séries  of  Silver  teas. 
The  members  were  divided  into  groups  of 
four  to  entertain  at  each  chairman  *s  home. 
The  first  of  the  séries  was  a  "hard  time 
party"  given  at  the  home  of  Sister  W.  B. 
Goodrich.  At  the  second  given  at  the 
home  of  Sister  R.  J.  Holmes  ail  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  appeared  as  kids. 
The  third  of  the  séries  was  given  in  the 
home  of  Sister  G.  E.  Decker  and  Sister 
Goethe  entertained  with  a  *'get  ac- 
quainted  party."  At  their  fifth  party 
they  were  delightfully  entertained  by  Sis- 
ter Walker  Davis.  The  last  party  of  the 
séries  is  to  be  given  June  29  at  the  home 
of  Sister  S.  H.  Wetmore.  However,  beach 
parties  are  to  be  given  once  a  month  dur- 
ing the  three  months  vacation  to  keep  the 
members  together  nntil  the  opening  ot 
meetings  again  in  the  fall. 

Mrs.  w.  a.  Gates, 
Past  Près   Div.   430. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Golden  Links  Parler  No.  15,  of  Past 
Présidents  was  instituted  by  Sister  M. 
Yard  and  Sistçr  M.  Terhune,  in  I.  O.  O.  F. 
Hall,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  May  26th.  Most 
of  the  twelve  divisions  in  the  vicinity 
were  represented.  Close  of  organizing 
found  ail  présent  pleased  with  the  activ- 
ities  of  the  Parler.  Golden  Links  Parler  is 
a  pioneer  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  circuit 
and  should  hâve  a  prospérons  future. 

C.  E.  G. 


Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin  State  union  meeting  of  the 
G.  I.  A.  was  held  at  Stevens  Point  on 
May  12,  Division  271,  entertaining. 
Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  State  Prés- 
ident Sister  Lillie.  Eleven  of  the  fourteen 
divisions  responded  to  roU  call.  Wiscon- 
sin sisters  had  as  their  guest  Sister  Jennie 
E.  Boomer,  General  Sec.  and  Treas.  of  the 
R.  A.  Sister  Boomer  gave  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  talk  on  insurance. 
Ritu^istic  forme  were  exemplifled  by  Di- 
vision 271  assisted  by  Division  176.  Silver 
offering  was  donated  to  the  orphans  fund. 

Milwaukee   sisters   extended  an  invita- 
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tion  to  meet  with  them  on  October  17  in 
the  Alhambra  building  on  Grand  Ave. 

In  the  evening  the  sisters  of  271  gave  a 
short  program.  The  principal  number  be- 
ing  ''A  Jewish  Mock  Marriage"  of  which 
no  faolt  eould  be  fonnâ.  Dancing  and  re- 
freshments  followed.  After  this  the  sis- 
ters departed  for  their  homes. 

Sisters!  Do  not  forget  our  next  state 
meeting  on  October  17. 

Mrs.  J.  Fahbinoer,  Bec. 


Pittston,  Pennsylvania. 

On  May  18,  1922,  Pittston  Division 
448,  held  their  twenty-ninth  circuit  meet- 
ing with  a  large  attendance  of  local  mem- 
bers.  Many  visiting  sisters  arrived  at  10 
o'clock  from  8cranton,  Carbondale,  Mauch 
Chunk,  Bnsquehanna,  and  Wilkes-Barre. 
The  meeting  opened  for  instructions  at 
10:30,  Sister  Postin  presiding.  On  the 
rostrum  were  seated  the  chair  ladies  from 
the  above  mentioned  places.  Floor  work 
was  rehearsed  and  we  adjourned  for  dinner. 

The  dinner  was  served  by  the  ladies 
of  the  Baptist  Mission  and  was  enjoyed 
by  alL 

Business  meeting  was  resumed  at  2 
o'clock  with  a  real  initiation  of  two 
members. 

The  ritual  work  was  ezplained  by  Sister 
Georgia,  also  speaking  on  the  Sunshine 
Club  and  the  pension  fund,  endeavoring 
to  interest  ail  members.  Spécial  mention 
should  be  given  to  Sister  Firestine  as  floor 
marshal  and  Sister  Dietrich  in  conducting 
flower  drill  at  the  installation.  Meeting 
adjourned  at  4:30. 

Visiting  sisters  compUmented  Pittston 
Division  on  splendid  work  and  told  of  the 
affairs  that  the  division  invites  ail  to 
enjoy. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Jtjdos, 
Sec.    of    Div.    488. 


A  Zlorâl  Bénédiction 

There  ought  to  be  instant  and  hearty 
coopération  for  the  undertaking  of  the  Art 
Alliance  to  engineer  the  distribution  of 
flowers  among  the  city's  i>oor  and  sick. 
This  organisation  has  planned  a  System 
by  which  rural  and  suburban  commuters 
through  the  Broad  Street  Station  and  the 
Beading  Terminal  may  be  enabled  to 
spread  the  bénédiction  of  their  flower 
gardens  daily  among  the  4ess  favored  folk 
compelled  by  necessity  to  spend  their  days 
and  nights  surrounded  by  brick  and  stone 
and  mortar.  Volunteers  of  the  Alliance 
hâve  arranged  to  place  containers  at  the 
railway  terminais  for  such  flowers  as  may 
be  brought  into  the  city  and  to  see  that 
thèse  offerings  are  distributed  among  the 
hospitals,  settlements,  homes,  etc.,  where 
thcy  will  be  most  enjoyed.  In  thus  mak- 
ing  a  daily  service  of  the  beautiful  custom 
established  many  years  ago  by  the  Flower 
Mission,  thèse  good  women,  aided  by  vol- 
unteers from  the  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  are 
doing  a  beneficent  work  worthy  of  the 
most  cordial  support.  What  they  are  doing 
will  bring  comfort  and  beauty  into  many 
colorless  lives  and  to  those  who  ill  can 
afiPord  to  buy  for  themselves  the  solace  of 
flowers. 


Lost — $245  by  a  poor  woman  rolled  in  a 
handkerchief  in  Wanamaker's. 


The  Bible  as  a  Popolar  Sériai 
Some  of  the  enterprising  newspapers  in 
Kansas  hâve  undertaken  the  experiment  of 
printing  the  Bible  as  a  daily  sériai,  and 
they  hâve  been  astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected  success  of  the  move.  The  managing 
éditer  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal  says 
it  has  made  a  bigger  hit  than  any  ''fea- 
ture"  ever  carried  by  that  publication. 
Moreover,  he  claims  that  it  is  being  read 
as  faithfully  as  would  be  the  instalments 
of  a  sensational  novel.  This  sounds  like  a 
rather  sweeping  statement  because  in  spite 
of  its  real  merits  as  literature,  the  Bible 
can  hardly  compote  with  the  class  of  nov- 
els  which  carry  the  interest  of  the  reader 
from  chapter  to  chapter,  and  where  the 
suspense  in  one  instalment  whets  the  appé- 
tit e  of  the  reader  for  that  which  is  still 
to  come.  The  éditer  who  has  already  been 
quoted  says  that  he  has  had  communica- 
tion from  60  ministers  in  Topeka,  and  that 
only  two  or  three  had  criticized  the  publi- 
cation. 

Some  years  ago  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
New  York  aftemoon  papers  attracted  con- 
sidérable attention  by  publishing  a  short 
quotation  from  the  Bible  each  day  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  columns.  Some  of  the 
more  material-minded  of  his  critics  in- 
sisted  that  he  was  crazy  or  at  the  very 
least,  queer,  although  why  such  a  novel 
procédure  should  indicate  any  lack  of  men- 
tality  is  hard  to  understand.  It  is  very 
well  known  that  no  book  that  was  ever 
published  has  had  such  a  large  circulation 
as  the  Bible,  and  with  good  reason.  It  is 
fiUed  with  poetry  and  ^drama,  and  those 
who  love  to  read  of  adventure  will  flnd 
stories  in  the  Old  Testament  which  make 
the  modem  thrillers  seem  stale  and  tame 
by  comparison.  Ail  will  agrée  upon  the  re- 
markable  character  of  this  remarkable 
book.  But  ail,  unf  ortunately,  cannot  agrée 
with  the  interprétation  of  the  texts  to  be 
found  between  its  covers.  Just  as  it  re* 
quires  a  lawyer,  or  at  least  a  trained  and 
educated  mind  to  understand  the  Constitu- 
tion, so  it  calls  for  expérience  and  author- 
ity  to  get  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
things  in  this  age-old  volume. 

The  Bible  as  a  religions  document  or 
chart  and  the  Bible  as  literature  are  two 
différent  things,  of  course,  but  many  may 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  books  without  digesting  their  deeper 
meaning. — Inquirer. 


Q.  L  A.  BeUef  Association 

Chicaero,  III.,  Auffust  1.  1922. 
Relief  Association  Secre taries: 

Tou  are  hereby  notified  of  the  death  of 
the  followingr  members.  The  amount  due 
not  later  than  September  SO.  1922,  for  Oc- 
tober quarter  la  $2.25  for  those  carrying: 
one  certificate  and  $4.50  for  those  carry- 
ingr  two. 

Members  insured  during-  Augrust  will  pay 
September  of  July  quarter  and  ail  of  Oc- 
tober quarter  not  later  than  September  30, 
1922,  or  forfeit  their  Insurance. 

•Relief  Secretaries  must  remit  by  post- 
office  or  express  order,  or  bank  draft  pay- 
able on  Chicagro,  New  York,  Boston,  Phlla- 
delphia  or  St.  Liouis,  Mo.  Personal  checks 
and  those  on  any  other  clty  except  above 
named  cannot  be  accepted. 

SERIES  <<B** 

As««a«mcnt  No.  183. 

Toledo.  Ohlo.  June  3,  1922,  of  Heart  Dls- 
ease,  Sister  Anna  Hurst,  of  Div.  391,  agred 
49  years.  Carried  one  certificate  dated 
March,  1907,  payable  to  Géorgie  C.  Hurst, 
husband. 


AmieMuneiit  No.  184 

ChllUcothe,  Ohlo,  June  6,  1922.  of  Thy- 
rold  Toxemia,  Sister  Madgre  Oarber,  of  Div. 
12,  aged  38  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  December,  1914,  payable  to  Clyde 
Oarber,  husband. 

Aamtmmment  No.  185 

Columbus.  Ohlo,  May  22,  1922,  of  Cancer, 
Sister  Joséphine  Shoup,  of  Div.  116,  asred 
50  years.  Carried  one  certificate  dated 
September,  1908,  payable  to  William  Cole, 
brother. 


lient  No.  186 

Cedar  Rapids,  lowa,  June  8,  1922.  of  Ar- 
terio  Sclerosis.  Sister  Lucy  Morgran,  of 
Div.  51,  asred  89  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tificate dated  February,  1893,  payable  to 
Abbie  Allison.  dauerhter. 

No.  187 


Sioux  City,  lowa.  May  21.  1921.  of  Can- 
er,  Sister  Mary  Blshop,  of  Div.  164,  afired 
55    years.      Carried    one    certificate    dated 


June.   1915,   payable   to  Cari   Bishop,  hus- 
band. 

AssMMmcat  No.  188 

Chicago.  Illinois,  June  17.  1922.  of  Can- 
cer. Sister  May  Frothlnçham.  of  Div.  246. 
aered  52  years.  Carried  two  certificates 
dated  Augrust.  1912,  payable  to  Cleora  HiU. 
friend. 

AjMessmeMt  No.  180 

McOehee.  Ark..  June  7.  1922,  of  Kidney 
Trouble,  Sister  Martha  Elmore,  of  Div.  286, 
agred  63  years.  Carried  one  certificate 
dated  June,  1914,  payable  to  William  El- 
more, husband. 

AMemunent  No.  lee 

Meridian,  Miss.,  June  18,  1922,  of  Opéra- 
tion, Sister  Maersrie  Jones,  of  Div.  48,  agred 
47  years.  Carried  one  certificate  dated 
July.  1919.  payable  to  J.  C.  Jones,  husband. 

Aamtmmmemt  No.  101 

Americus.  Oa..  June  26.  1922.  of  Cancer. 
Sister  Lela  Beck.  of  Div.  260.  agred  64 
years.  Carried  two  certificates  dated  Oc- 
tober, 1901,  payais  to  J.  C.  Beck,  husband. 
and  Orace  Belchet,  daugrhter. 


eat  No.  103 

Wilkes-Barre,  Fa..  June  29,  of  Diabètes, 
Sister  Fanny  Norton,  of  Div.  109,  agred  67 
years.  Carried  one  certificate  dated  April, 
1912.  payable  to  James  Norton,  husband. 

Members  will  pay  Relief  Secretaries  on 
or  before  September  80.  1922.  or  forfeit 
their  Insurance.  Relief  Secretaries  must 
remit  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
October  6.  1922. 

Members  in  grood  standing:  June  80.  1922 
—14.788  In  the  first  class  and  7,719  in  the 
second  class. 

Mrs.  Qbo.  Wilson, 

Président  Relief  Association. 

1156  Davis  Ave., 

Pittsburgrh.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jbnnib  E.  Boomir, 

General    Sec'y-Treas.    Relief   Ass'n.. 

7645  Sheridan  Road, 

Chicagro,  m. 

Membership  Report 
For  Quarter  Ending  July  1,  1922. 

Total  membership  April  1,  1922 30,442 

Number  admitted  during  2nd 

quarter  411 

Number  forfeited  by  transfer, 
death  suspension  and  with- 
drawal  during  2nd  quarter ...  80 

Total  gain  2nd  quarter 331 


Total  membership  July  1,  1922.30,773 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Mrs.  Ella  D.  Turnke,  Grand  Sec. 


Smlles 

têSLUgh  and  grow  fat, 
Qrin  and  grrow  thin 

If  you  know  any  Jokes 
Please  hand  them  in. 

Notice 

Put  the  hammer  in  the  locker, 

And  the   poundingr-board  likewise — 
Anyone  can  be  a  knocker, 

Anyone  can  crlticize. 
Cultlvate  a  winning:  manner, 

Though  at  first  it  may  seem  queer. 
Just  pull  yourself  together. 

And  we'U  get  there,  never  fear. 
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sPBCiAii  notice: 

Brother  John  IV.  Liairey,  membcr  of  DIt. 
HB  bas  Bot  be«ii  heard  from  since  April  10, 
19:US,  and  bis  wlfe  ta  anxlooa  to  knovr  bU 
^▼bereaboutÉ. 

He  la  about  flfty  years  old,  five  feet 
eiffbt  incbea  tall,  amootb  sbaven,  bnld, 
wltb  rematnlnfc  bair  inray,  weifirbtnic  about 
140  pounda.  IVben  laat  seen  be  bad  a  very 
bad  cancer  nndcr  tbe  eye. 

Anr  Information  tbat  can  bc  «iT^n  of 
bl»  Mrbereabonts  wlll  be  freatly  appre- 
dated  hy  bia  famlly  and  tbe  membera  of 
bl»  dlvialon.  Pleaae  addreaa  aucb  Informa- 
tion to  tbia  olllce. 

ASST.   BD. 


NOTICE 
In  order  tbat  vve  inay  complète  our  Aies, 
if  any  of  onr  membera  bave  copie»  of  our 
By-LawH  publiHbed  in  1805.  1800,  1J^74, 1878, 
1870,  1881,  1883,  we  vrould  Uke  to  purcbaae 
tbem. 

C.  R.  RICHARD».  Gen*l  Sec*y-Treaa. 
W.  E.  PrTCH,  Preaident. 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  1.  1922. 


Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustées 

The  board  of  trustées,  Insurance  Dept., 
composed  of  Brothers  J.  H.  Welch,  Chair- 
man,  J.  G.  Bywater,  G.  A.  Pearson  and 
Joseph  Bobe,  held  their  annual  session, 
convening  on  the  morning  of  July  17th. 

Brother  C.  D.  Johnson,  having  been  a 
member  of  this  board  and  his  death  mak- 
ing  a  vacancy,  it  was  necessary  to  elect  a 
successor,  which  the  board  did  on  their 
first  day's  session.  Brother  Chas.  E.  Lind- 
quist  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  chosen  unani- 
mously  by  the  board. 

Brother  Lindquist  has  been  General 
Chairman  of  the  G.  C.  of  A.  of  the  Ter- 
minal Ry.  Assn.  of  St.  Louis  for  a  number 
of  years  and  will  mak^  a  most  valoable 
member  of  this  board.  He  has  been  quite 
active  in  brotherhood  affairs  in  gênerai  and 
is  well  posted,  also  well  liked  by  the  mem- 
bership  generally^  having  been  a  delegate 
to  several  of  our  récent  conventions  and 
at  our  1921  convention  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Law  Commit- 
tee  and  served  most  eflBciently. 

The  board  having  a  great  deal  of  busi- 
ness to  transact  and  matters  of  importance 
to  the  membership  of  the  Insurance  Dept. 
did  nqt  adjourn  until  July  29th. 


Inveat   Your   Moncy 

When  you  spend  a  dollar  foolishly,  Ifs 
eone  In  a  moment:  when  you  put  It  in  fra- 
ternal  Insurance,  you  glve  yourself  an  in- 
centive to  provide  further  protection. 


WANTED 

The  Insurance  Association  is  stlU  hold- 
ing money  belonginsr  to  the  varions  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  give  us 
information  about  them  we  will  appre- 
caite  it  very  much.  as  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Association,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneflciaries: 
Georgre  P.  Conrad,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    J.    P.     Conrad;     amount    due. 

$464.04. 
Mary  Asrnes  Hayes,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    Wm.    E.    Hayes;    amount    due, 

$732.00. 
James    Powers.    beneflciary     of    our    late 

Brother,   Micnael   Powers;   amount   due, 

$136.37. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp.  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    F.    B.    Reynolds;  '  amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tanner,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.   Robinson;    amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Jennie   Showers.   beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,    S.    E.    Pergruson;    amount   due, 

S1486.50. 
John    McGlnnis,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,     "W,     J.     Kelley;     amount    due, 

$1337.52. 
Henry  Hein,  beneflciary  of  our  late  Broth- 
er, John  Hein;  amount  due,  $1481.40. 
Mrs.   E.   Bickford,  beneflciary   of  our   late 

Brother,    J.    P.    Bickford;    amount    due, 

$935.90. 


FINANOIAI.  STATEMENT 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  July,  1.  1922 

Mortuary  Clalm  Fnnd 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $    715,813.94 

Bonds    175,000.00 

Received  from  assessments  No.  370-74 $    248,047.49 

Heceived  from  members  carricd  by  the  Association 893.00 

Interest  from    bank 1,603.00 

Interest  on  Canadlan  bonds 5.250.00 

$    255.793.49  255,793.49 

Total   .$1,146,'607.43 

Paid   in   claims 236.500.0p 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1922 $    911,107.43 

Mortuary  Expenae  Fnnd 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $    122,329.65 

Heceived  from  fées $  246.66 

Received   from   2% 5,657.75 

Interest  from   bank 128.29 

1         6.032.70-  6.032.70 

Total     .$    128,362.35 

Expense    for   June.... 6,694.82 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1922 $    121.667.53 

Snrpina  Mortuary  Fnnd 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $    911,219.44 

Bonds    1,827,747.26 

Received   in   June $      28.288.69 

Interest  from  bank 244.01 

Interest  on  U.  S.  bonds 7,004.23 

Dividends  on   sale  of  $100,000.00   Pifth   Victory   Loan   bonds..  320.00 

1      35,856.93  35,856.93 

Total     .$2,774,823.63 

Paid   for  bonds 61.779.23 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,   1922 $2.713.044.40 

Indemnlty  Claiiu   Fiind 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $    228,328.45 

Preraium  received   $        1,326.36 

Interest   from   bank 424.93 

1         1,751.29  1.751.29 

Total    .$    230.079.74 

Paid  in  claims 21,678.76 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1922 , $    208,400.98 

Indemnlty  Expenae  Fnnd  * 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $      23,089.97 

Received    from   fées $  .98 

Received   from   5% 69.82 

Interest  from   bank 38.50 

"$  109.30  109.30 

Total    -.    .1      23.199.27 

Expense   for  June 1.012.43 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1922 $      22,186.84 

SIek  Beaeflt  Claim  Fnnd 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 $      19,698.26 

Premium    received $  120.08 

Interest  from   bank 86.00 

1  206.08  206.08 

Total    .1      19,904.34 

Paid   in    claims 2.985.12 

Balance  on  hand  June  30.   1922 ^ $      16,919.22 

Sick  Beneflt  Expenae  Fnnd 

Balance   on   hand  June    1,    1922 $        2,843.76 

Received  from   fées $  6.00 

Received  from   5% 6.32 

Interest  from  bank 12.63 

7  24.95  24.95 

Total $        2,868.71 

Expense   for  June 171.55 

Balance  on  hand  June  30.   1922 $        2,697.16 

Relief  Fnnd 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 •  *  *  *  i  VoV  AA' '^    283,214.68 

Received  in  June $        **S55SS 

Interest  from   bank • 226.62 

1         3.811.62  3,811.62 

Total   >    ^?I'22fî2 

Paid  In  claims 10,925.00 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,   1922 $    276,101.30 

Annnity  Fond 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1922 1      21.989.2^ 

Interest    from    bank • ^lô.u* 

Total >      22.402.27 

Paid   in    claims ^54. 68 

Balance  on  hand  June  30.  1922 ' I      22.147.59 
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Deferred  Fand 

Balance  on  hand  June  1.  1922 1      23,331.68 

Received   in  June $  1,344.05 

Refund    45.36 

Interest  frqpi  bank 111.78 

1        1,601.19  1,501.19 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1922 S      24,832.87 

Grand  total   of  ail   funds $4.319,105.32 


STATEBCEKT   OF  MEMBEB8HIP 


For  Jubc»  1922 


Classifled  représenta    I      760 

Total  membership  May  3l8t 1.230 

Applications  and  reinstatements  re- 
ceived during:  the  month 

Total 1,230 

From  which  deduct  certiflcates  ter- 
minated  by  '  death,  accident  or 
otherwise    6 


1  1.500 
52,545 

$ 

2,250 
93 

1  3.000 
24.392 

1 

3,750 
3 

1 

4,500 
5.927 

66 

74 

- 

31 

52,611 

93 

24.466 

3 

5.958 

240 

74 

21 

Total  mennber.<»hlp  Jun*»  SOth. 


1,225        62,371 


93 


24,392 


5,937 


Grand   total    84,021 

PENSION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BBOTHEBHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENQINEEBS 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  1,  1922. 

To  AU  Members  of  the  Pension  A890Ciation: 

Herewith   Quarterly   Statement|  showing  condition  of  Pension   Association   on   July 
30,  1912. 

883     Dirigions  hâve  so  far  requested  applications  and  appointed  Division  Secretary- 
Treasurers. 

32,954     Certificates  of  membership  hâve  been  issued,  classified  under  the  f  ollowing  âges  : 

2097  members  under  30  years  of  âge. 

3883  members  between  30  and  35  jears  of  âge. 

5361  members  between  35  and  40  years  of  âge. 

7384  members  between  40  and  45  jears  of  âge. 

7287  members  between  45  and  50  years  of  âge. 

3185  members  between  50  and  55  years  of  âge. 

2596  members  between  55  and  60  years  of  âge. 
768  members  between  60  and  65  years  of  âge. 
393  members  65  years  of  âge  and  over. 


32954  Gertificates  issued.     1612  members  hâve  died  and  936  members  hâve  cancelled 
Certiflcates,  leaving  a  membership  of  30406. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

June    30,  1922     Interest  placed  to- crédit  of  account $    22,543.16 

AMOUNT  COLLECTED  FBOM  MEMBEBS 

April,  1922 64,759.02 

May,    1922    63,838.34 

June,  1922  64,684.44 

Total    $  215,824.96 

DISBT7BSEMENTS 

Paid  pension  beneflts  to  1332  membeve  in  April $  35.571.50 

Paid  pension  beneli^s  to  1350  members  in  May 34,572.00 

Paid  pension  benefiis  to  1369  members  in  June 35,276.00 

Premium  on  bondg  purchased 5,017.53 

Printing,  supplies,  postage,  salaries,  etc * 3,673.29 

Salaries  for  quarter  to  officers 999.96 

Total ' $    115,110.28 

SUMMABT 

Balance  to  crédit  of  Association,  Màrch  31,  1922 $1,682,504.69 

Received  during  April,  May  and  June. 215,824.96 

Total $1,898,329.65 

Disbursed   during  quarter $    115,110.28 

Balance  to  crédit  of  Association,  June  30,  1922 1,783,219.37 

Apiproved  : 

W.  S.  Stone,  Wm.  B.  Prentek, 

Président.  Greneral  Secretary-Treasurer. 

(SEAL) 


(In  aecordance  with  the  Ottawa  Conven- 
tion, no  résolutions  of  condolence,  obitnary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  pnblished  in  the 
Journal.  AU  deaths  will  be  listed  nnder 
obitnary  heading  only,  with  cause  and  date 
of  death.) 

Seattle,  Wash.,  May  1,  Bro.  Q.  W.  Ca- 
over,  member  of  Div.  2. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  June  2,  anurla  pyo- 
nephrsis,  Bro.  O.  L.  Somers,  member  of 
Div.  3. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  22,  tubercu- 
losis,  Bro.  T.  C.  Davidson,  member  of  Div. 
5. 

Slater,  Mo..  July  8,  cancer,  Bro.  F.  A. 
Thebold,  member  of  Div.  8. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July  1,  hemorrhagre,  Bro. 

E.  F.  Bull,  member  of  Div.  52. 
Harrisburgr,  Pa..  June  22,  urémie  poison- 

ing:,  Bro.  John  R.  Poole,  member  of  i>lv.  74. 

Kansas  City,  Mo..  June  13,  Bro.  J.  W. 
Yantz,  member  of  Div.  81. 

Enid,  Okla.,  June  27,  boiler  explosion. 
Bro.  V.  R.  Williams,  member  of  Div.  93. 

Waukegran,  111.,  June  24,  killed,  Bro. 
Henry  Korgrie,  member  of  Div.  96. 

Frederick.  Md.,  June  25,  hemorrhage, 
Bro.  C.  B.  Chew,  member  of  Div.  97.     t 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  May  27,  Bro.  Frank 
Long:,  member  of  Div.  97. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  14,  old  agre,  Bro.  J. 
M.  Sampson,  member  of  Div.  101. 

Mankato.  Minn.,  June  24,  spinal  dlsease, 
Bro.  Jean  A.  Harriman,  member  of  Div. 
102. 

Columbia.  Pa.,  June  12,  Bro.  Adam  J. 
Reislng-er,  member  of  Div.  104. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  June  28,  apoplexy,  Bro. 

F.  F.  Comfort,  member  of  Div.  117. 
Liima,  Ohio.  June  13,  cancer  of  liver.  Bro. 

Joseph  Wlttkofski,  member  of  Div.  120. 

Mojave.  Cal.,  June  25.  acute  dilation  of 
heart,  Bro.  E.  House.  member  of  Div.  126. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  June  30,  heart 
t*<oub1e,  Bro.  James  Sandham,  member  of 
Div.  132. 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario,  June  29,  old  âge, 
Bro.  Hugrh  Riley,  member  of  Div.  132. 

Campbell  ton,  N.  B.,  July  11,  scalded,  Bro. 
A.   G.  Mathews,  member  of  Div.  138. 

Birmingrham,  Ala,,  July  1,  cancer  of 
Il  ver,  Bro.  W.  E.  Gleason,  member  of  Div. 
156. 

Albany,  Aïa.,  June  22,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  P.  C.  Jorden,  member  of  Div.  156. 

Hazen,  Nevada,  June  23,  diabètes,  Bro. 
T.  H.  May,  member  of  Div.  158. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  June  8,  anuerism  of 
aorta,  Bro.  J.  M.  Huff,  member  of  Div.  161. 

Baraboo,  Wis.,  July  4,  gênerai  break- 
(lown.  Bro.  Chas.  E.  Wright^  member  of 
Div.  176. 

Denver,  Colo.,  June  14,  Bro.  W.  H.  Bott- 
hoff,  member  of  Div.   186. 

Watertown,  N.  J.,  July  1,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  W.  H.  Auger,  member  of  Div.  227. 

Billings.  Mont.,  June  7,  cérébral  hemor- 
rhage.  Bro.  G.  W.  Vaupel,  member  of  Div. 
232. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  June  25,  killed.  Bro. 
T.  J.  Elms,  member  of  Div.  242. 

Orange,  N.  J.,  June  6,  kldney  trouble, 
Bro.  D.  Ryder,  member  Div.  269. 

Neodesha,  Kan.,  June  6,  paralysls,  Bro. 
M.  W.  Landsdown,  member  of  Div.  270. 

Scranton,*Pa.,  June  11,  pneumonia.  Bro. 
Chas.  B.  Home,  member  of  Div.  276. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  July  7,  heart  failure,  Bro. 
E.  McConnell,  member  of  Div.  295. 

Renovo,  Pa.,  June  19,  anglna  pectoris, 
Bro.  F.  M.  Roath,  member  of  Div.  298. 

Jollet,  111.,  June  6,  apoplexy,  Bro.  Ed. 
Page,  member  of  Div.  800. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  June  22,  hardening  of 
arteries,  Bro.  H.  E.  Bird,  member  of  Div. 
312. 

April  28,  Bro.  W.  S.  Reid,  member  of 
niv.   315. 

Barnesvllle.  Pa.,  June  15,  myocardltis. 
Bro.  William  Brouse,  member  of  Div.  316. 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  May  24,  Bright's  dls- 
ease, Bro.  S.  C.  Mackenrot,  member  of  Div. 
320. 

WJlklnsburg,  Pa.,  June  6,  stroke,  Bro. 
Robt.  Chalmers,  member  of  Div,  325. 
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New  Albany,  Ind..  June  1,  diabètes,  Bro. 
C.  E.  Patello,  member  of  Div.  848. 

New  Albany,  Ind.,  June  17,  diabètes,  Bro. 
Peter  Hurley,  member  of  Div.  848. 

Washlngrton,  D.  C,  June  11,  complica- 
tions, Bro.  H.  O.  Hesen,  member  of  Div. 
352. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  July,  fraotured  skull, 
Bro.  J.  H.  Gunter,  member  of  Div.  353. 

Somerset,  Ky.,  June  21,  dysentery,  Bro. 
C.  J.  Hardy,  member  of  Div.  863. 

Somerset.  Ky.,  Aprll  17,  opération,  Bro. 
L*.  D.  McRea,  member  of  Div.  363. 

Loulsvllle,  Ky.,  June  14,  liver  trouble, 
Bro.  Jos.  Rehm,  member  of  Div.  865. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  stroke,  Bro. 
James  Fennell,  member  of  Div.  867. 

Plttsburçh,  Pa.,  June  5.  llver  trouble, 
Bro.  Wnv  McDouyal,  member  of  Div.  370. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  June  28,  carcinoma,  Bro. 
G.  M.  Wllson,  member  of  Div.  878. 

W.  Salem.  N.  C,  July  8,  killed.  Bro.  W. 
W.  Brlgrsrs,  member  of  Div.  375. 

Spencer,  N.  C,  May  20,  Bro.  J.  C.  Meyers, 
member  of  Div.  375. 

Duluth.  Mlnn..  June  15,  polsoned,  Bro. 
John  Allen,  member  of  Div.  395. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  May  29,  Bro.  J.  C.  Mont- 
eromery,  member  of  Div.  402. 

Chicago,  111..  June  13,  pneumonla,  Bro. 
Jeremiah  Stock,  member  of  Div.   404. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  June  8,  acute  Indlfirestion, 
Bro.  A.  B.  Moore,  member  of  Div.  409. 

Plttsburçh,  Pa.,  June  26,  heart  dlsease, 
Bro.  W.  C.  Keiser,  member  of  Div.  416. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  June  29,  lobar  pneumonla, 
Bro.  S.  A.  Mayall,  member  of  Div.  417. 

Clearwater,  Kan..  June  19,  Bro.  H.  H. 
Rodman,  member  or  Div.  426. 

Falrburg:.  Neb.,  June  28,  klIled.  Bro.  W. 
N.  McLennon,  member  of  Div.  481. 

Blmlra,  N.  T.,  July  2.  stroke,  Bro.  Joseph 
Coleman.  member  of  Div.  434. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  June  7,  complication 
of  dlseases,  Bro.  W.  P.  Sinclair,  member  of 
Div.  437. 

Balllnsrham,  Wash.,  May  19.  heart  trou- 
ble, Bro.  H.  O.  Blnerham,  member  of  Div. 
443. 

Bluefleld,  W.  Va..  June  30,  killed,  Bro.  P. 
B.   Glbson,  member  of  Div.   448. 

Chicagro,  111.,  May  29,  collision,  Bro.  O.  M. 
Eaton,  member  of  Div.  468. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  July  2,  diabètes, 
Bro.  Wm.  Leeson,  member  of  Div.  476. 

Eufirene,  Ore.,  May  30,  heart  fatlure,  Bro. 
Ed.  Kinney.  member  of  Div.  476. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  June  19,  cancer  of 
bladder,  Bro.  R.  P.  Abbott,  member  of  Div. 
491. 

St.  John.  W.  N.  S.,  Canada.,  June  19, 
heart  trouble,  Bro.  J.  Stears,  member  of 
Div.  479. 

Cleburne,  Texas,  Aprll  14,  Briffht's  dls- 
ease, Bro.  M.  Donovan,  member  of  Div.  500. 

Charlottes  ville.  Va.,  June  16,  apoplexy, 
Bro.  W.  I.  Stule,  member  of  Div.  613. 

Hannlbal.  Mo.,  June  25,  apoplexy,  Bro. 
Q.  W.  McClain,  member  of  Div.  517. 


Momence,  111.,  June  80,  appendicltls,  Bro. 
Fred  G.  Klem,  member  of  Div.  520. 

Casey,  lowa,  June  13,  heart  f allure,  Bro. 
J.  W.  Gray,  member  of  Div.  626. 
'    Staten  Island,  N.  T.,  June  17,  heart  fall- 
ure,  Bro.  W.  T.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  641. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  24,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  Wm.  Vaugrhn,  member  of  Div.  644. 

Alliance,  Ohlo,  June  7,  acute  indisrestlon, 
Bro.  W.  H.  Kyser,  member  of  Div.  565. 

Kirksville,  Mo.,  June  9,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  Charles  C.  Hammond,  member  of  Div. 
667. 

Denison,  Texas,  June  15,  Bro.  John 
Shine,  member  of  Div.  568. 

Woodsvllle,  N.  H..  June  21,  suicide,  Bro. 
E.  A.  Georfire,  member  of  Div.  672. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  June  16,  cancer  of 
stomach,  Bro.  J.  D.  Lefevre,  member  of 
Div.  576. 

Sydney,  N.  S.,  Canada,  March  12,  tubercu- 
losls,  Bro.  Neil  H.  MacLean,  member  of 
Div.  681. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  16,  chronic  ne- 
phritls,  Bro.  W.  B.  Hall,  member  of  Div. 
689. 

Meridlan.  Miss.,  June  22,  acute  indiges- 
tion, Bro.  J.  W.  Lieary,  meipher  of  Div.  593. 

Gloucester,  N.  J.,  July  8,  killed,  Bro. 
Walter  C.  Westcott.  member  of  Div.  696. 

Indianapolls,  Ind.,  June  6,  pneumonla, 
Bro.  J.  J.  Cody,  member  of  Div.  696. 

Sherman,  Texas,  May  14,  killed,  Bro.  Ed. 
Stepheps,  member  of  Div.  604. 

Wellsvllle,  Ohlo,  June  13,  paralysls,  Bro. 
C.  Li.  Booth,  member  of  Div.  614. 

Stockton,  N.  J.,  June  26,  hardenlnsT  of 
arteries,  Bro.  W.  C.  Aten,  member  of  Div. 
637. 

Hornell,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  burned,  Bro.  J.  J. 
McAndrews,  member  of  Div.  641. 

Chariton,  lowa,  June  8,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  Fred  Hess,  member  of  Div.  643. 

Galesbursr.  111..  July  6,  suicide,  Bro.  E.  F. 
Ameter,  member  of  Div.  644. 

GalesburfiT,  111.,  June  13,  cancer  of  stom- 
ach, Bro.  J.  H.  Culver,  member  of  Div.  644. 

Maçon,  Ga.,  June  21,  hierb  blood  pressure, 
Bro.  W.  G.  Turner,  member  of  Div.  646. 

Dallas,  Texas,  June  30,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  H.  Y.  Waters,  member  of  Div.  652. 

Pasadena.  Calif.,  June  8,  Bro.  James  B. 
Balley,  member  of  Div.  669. 

béer  Lodere,  Mont.,  June  28,  Bro.  Don 
Glll,  member  of  Div.   669. 

E.  St.  Liouis,  m.,  June  12,  boller  explo- 
sion, Bro.  W.  T.  Brooks,  member  of  Div. 
674. 

Sherbrooke,  Canada,  June  28,  tubercu- 
losis,  Bro.  John  Carson,  member  of  Div. 
689. 

Sherbrooke.  P.  Q.,  Canada,  May  4,  heart 
failure,  Bro.  W.  R.  Hall,  member  of  Div. 
694. 

JanesviUe,  Wls.,  June  15,  old  agre,  Bro. 
John  C.  Fox,  member  of  Div.  710. 

Oberlin,  Ohlo,  June  16,  nephritis,  Bro. 
Wm.  Roblnson,  member  of  Div.   745. 

YounRStown,  Ohlo,  June  24,  hemor- 
rhagre,  Bro.  Plymon  Wllson,  member  of 
Div.  767. 


If  you  hâve  changred  your  address,  or  your  JOURNAL  address  is  not  cor- 
rect, fin  out  this  form  and  send  s&me  to  Mailingr  Clerk,  NINETEENTH  AND 
GRAND  AVE..  DES  MOINES.  lOWA.  or  1126  Engrineers  Buildlngr,  Cleveland, 
Ohlo,  and  It  wlll  reçoive  prompt  attention. 

THE  B.  of  L.  E.  JOURNAL 

OLD  ADDRESS 

Name 

Division  Numher 

Box  or  Btreet  No • 

P.  O State 


NEW  ADDRESS 


Box  or  Btreet  No. 
P.  0 


State. 

If  koldins  elllce  la  DivUioii»  trlve  title. 


Savannah,  Ga.,  July  1.  heart  dlsease, 
Bro.  F.  E.  Mills,  member  of  Div.  808. 

Terrace  Park,  Ohlo,  June  14,  heart  trou- 
ble, Bro.  W.  B.  Thomas,  member  of  Div. 
804. 

Détroit,  Mich.,  June  14,  killed,  Bro.  Jos. 
Hébert,  member  of  Div.  812. 

Lester,  Wash.,  June  19.  appendicltls,  Bro. 
J.  W.  Doollttle,  member  of  Div.  833. 

Boone,  lowa,  June  23,  cancer  of  stomach, 
Bro.  Eric  Wordstrom,  member  of  Div.  860. 


ADMITTBD   BT   TRANSPER   CARD 
lato  Div. 

1 — G.  E.  Korn,  from  Div.  386. 
14 — A.  R.  Pettapiece,  from  Div.  168. 
26 — J.  P.  Hannisran.  from  Div.  88. 

J.  H.  Hausman,  from  Div.  88. 
66 — Walter  Heineman,  from  Div.  18. 
74 — John  R.  Poole,  from  Div.  46. 
110 — O.  E.  Smith,  from  Div.  415. 
142— C.  A.   Elliott,  from   Div.   871. 
168 — Eufirene  Loyer,  from  Div.  258. 
219 — ^IrvTn  Tinsley,  from  Div.  834. 

Pat  Linehan,  from  Div.  834. 
266— F.  J.  Min^ay,  from  Div.  494. 
268 — H.  L.  West,  from  Div.  803. 
293— Ralf  Meeks,  from  Div.  735. 
306— *H.  J.  Fisher,  from  Div.  786. 
314— Alfred  Francis,  from  Div.   844. 
391 — S.  W.  Snvder.  from  Div.  806. 
4«5 — R.  C.  Ricmboursr,  from  Div.  276. 

J.  C.  Cowart.  from  Div.  276. 
601— G.  W.  Bell,  from  Div.  708. 
508 — B.  V.  McCracken.  from  Div.  588. 
509 — David  Parker,  from  Div.  243. 
637— H.  N.  Francis,  from  Div.  447. 
576— J.  L.  Soutar,  from  Div.  499. 
683— J.  P.  Oallon.  from  Div.  749. 
689 — A.  Bardsley.  from  Div.  77. 
631 — O.  E.  Jenklns.  frOm  Div,  854. 
631— C.  H.  Walker,  from  Div. -817. 
637 — ^W.  H.  Wooden,  from  Div.  688. 
644— W.  A.  Fleck,  from  Div.  161. 
664— R.  D.  Balley,  from  Div.  816. 
660 — ^H.  G.  Beyers,  from  Div.  766. 
670 — ^W.  E.  Wordtf,  from  Div.  263. 
721— G.  W.   Sharp,  from  Div.  187. 
769— Frank  M.  Clark,  from  Div.  156. 
790 — E.  E.  Loofboro,  from  Div.  294. 
817— K.  G.  Jones,  from  Div.  864. 

W.  O.  Jackson,  from  Div.  878. 
781— L  E.  Fitch,  from  Div.  6<M. 
817— G.  R.  Milne,  from  Div.  716. 
832— S.  H.  Prldham,  from  Div.  864. 

A.  R.  Hurst.  from  Div.  854. 
848— B.  B.  Shaw,  from  Div.  896. 
848 — J.  E.  Hedsten,  from  Div.  116. 
866 — H.  Johnson,  from  Div.  817. 
861— L.  P.  Balley.  from  Div.  869. 
886— J.  G.  Albrecht,  from  Div.  160. 
888 — J.  W.  Westbrook,  from  Div.  718. 
896 — ^I.  Bureross,   from  Div.  764.  * 

M.   Faiconer,   from   Div.   764. 


BXPBLLBD 
For  Noa-Payateat  of  Daea. 


FroBi  DIT. 

15— Michael  Clifford 
34— C.  C.  Kuhn 
47— L  C.  Clair 
52 — J.  E.  Kashner 
66 — J.  D.  Lucas 
75 — G.  E.  Brown 
97 — ^W.  A.  Doody 
A.  E.  Oaksmlth 
W.  M.  Petzold 
Wm.  Cook 
J.  C.  Taylor 
E.  Stlnchcomb 
E.  W.  Hammon 
J.  A.  Bryant 
109 — S.  W.  Swaln 
120— C.   C.  Bathtell 
133 — E.  Laing* 
222 — J.  P.  Langren- 

backer 
232— R.  B.  Williams 
264— C.  W.  Feel 
264— P.  L   Ford 
269 — E.  Klssam 
276 — ^D.  O.  Olmstead 
294— O.  R.  Hock 

A.  A.  Grandy 
363 — C.  M.  Watson 
R.  A.  Taylor 
W.  H.  Stevens 
353 — A.  Taylor 


From  DIT. 

858— L.  A.  Walsh 

Nellls  Blesslnff 
876— G.  H.  Slaugrhter 
486— J.  W.  Epley 
459 — P.  E.  Gross 
460— G.  Cardinal 
467 — R.  H.  Howser 
507— O.    O.    F^llk 
614— G.  C.  Parrish 
621— B.  T.   Lents 
633 — ^H.  Reynolds 
665 — ^F.  G.  McClure 
644— L.  W.  Klrkland 

A.  N.  Walter 
685 — G.  H.  Howard 
693 — O.  Lauret 

A.  J.  Sauvlac 
71»— W.  J.  Ehrulgror 
7?Ç— N.  Mcintosh 
757— H.  A.  Terry 
795 — ^W.  N.  Everly 
807— W.  I.  Baker 
817— Neil  Freisen 
826 — E.  L  Howoll 
858 — M.  A.  Gammlll 
854 — ^A.  W.  Schwalm 
886— C.  B.  Chandler 
886 — P.  T.  Penningr- 

ton 


BXPBLLBD 
For  Otker  Caaaea. 

1 — R.  J.  Pierson,  forfeltlng:  Insurance. 
3 — C.  M.  Howe,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 

B.  C.  Sterllngr,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
4 — J.  I.  Seybert,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 

14 — D.  B.  Klrk,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 

C.  H.   Armstrong:,    forfeltingr    Insur- 
ance. 

47 — G.  M.  Lashure,   forfeltingr  Insurance. 
71 — J.  H.  Bicketh,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
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ESXPBLLBD — Continned. 
Front  DIT. 

90 — H.  C.   Umpleby,   violatine:  obligation. 

H.  J.  Tlley,  vîolatingr  obligration. 
97 — J.  D.   Barbour,  forfeltlngr  Insurance. 
128 — L.  Grenier,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
128 — Ed  Emond,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
173 — C.  O.  Sallache,   forfeltingr  Insurance. 

M.  N.  Brlnk,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
210 — C.  C.  Miller,  violatlng:  obligratlon. 
214 — B.  J.  Reece,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
224 — H.  M.  Whlte.  forfeltlng  Insurance. 
287 — P.  W.  Kelley,  forfeltlnç  Insurance. 
302 — J.  W.  Mills,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
308 — Charles     Haymen,     forfeltingr     Insur- 
ance. 
351 — C.  H.  Shull.  forfeitlnç  Insurance. 
363 — J.  W.  WUson,  forfeltlng  Insurance. 
406 — H.  M.  Storey.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
462 — D.  C.  Keyser.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
606 — Grover  Settle.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 

E.  W.  Hallam.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
559 — J.   B.   Parry,   forfeltingr  Insurance. 
646 — J.  P.  Parmer,  violation  Sec.   54   stat- 

utes. 
664 — Jno.    Arnold,    violation    Sec.    39    stat- 

utes. 
682 — E.  J.  Long:,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
706 — J.  C.  Boltozen.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
724 — Roy  Sherrow,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 

P.  A.  Newman,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
786 — N.  C.  Barronton.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
786 — W.  P.  Roberts,  forfeltingr  Insurance. 
810 — W.   G.    Knapp,    forfeltingr    Insurance 

and  not  correspond! ngr  wlth  Div. 
858 — W.  H.  Harrls.  forfeltingr  Insurance. 


RBINSTATEMENTS 


Into  DIT.  Into  Div. 

20— W.  R.  Kelly  420— W.    D.    Newell 

38— B.  W.  Hougrh  436— H.  N.  Sagrer 

40 — N.  B.  Hanscom  487 — P.  C.   Bethye 

97—1.  J.  Miller  576— J.   E.   Johasen 

T.  R.  Renwer  648 — Geo.  Vanland- 
Wm.  H.  Wagrner  Ingrham 

116 — ^J.  B.  Hedsten  698— O.  Laurett 

139— C.  Paache  785— H.  R.  Stofford 
377 — A.  R.  Lockwood  795 — Pred  W.  Moore 

386— W.  B.  Dul-  816— Jas.  R.  Settle 

madge  835 — J.  "W.  Tompkins 

419— W.  E.  Howard  874— Leslie   Pitman 


^nriTHDRA^WALS 


From  DIT. 

116 — T.  J.   Benson 
316 — Robt.  Taylor 
462— R.  Allen 
617— F.  N.  Thler- 
fielder 


Prom  Div. 

624 — W.  A.  Thomas 
651— S.  W.  McLane 
676— H.  B.  Cready 


Old  Abe*8  Logic 


Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  address  to 
the  Workxnen'8  Asociation  in  1864  gave 
the  kind  of  advice  that  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  iisten  to  today:  "Property  is 
the  fruit  of  labor;  property  is  désirable; 
is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That 
some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just  en- 
couragement to  industry  and  enterprise. 
Let  not  he  who  hath  no  house  tear  down 
the  house  of  his  neighbor;  but  rather 
let  him  strive  diligently  to  build  one  for 
himself,  thus,  by  example,  showing  con- 
fidence that  when  his  own  is  built  it 
wiU  stand  undisturbed." 

A  great  deal  of  this  strife  can  be 
avoided  if  the  employers  take  a  human 
interest  in  their  employés.  It  surely 
would  be  wise  for  them  to  take  as  much 
interest  in  their  workers  as  they  do  in 
their  customers.  If  they  applied  the 
Qolden  Rule,  there  would  be  very  few 
strikes.  They  should  pay  their  em- 
ployés a  living  wage.  This  wage  ought 
to  be  sufflcient  to  enable  the  worker  to 
build  himself  a  home,  to  educate  his 
family,  to  bring  up  his  children  in  the 
proper  way,  and  to  put  something  aside 
for  his  old  âge.  The  conditions  under 
which  he  works  should  be  as  sanitary 
as  it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  he 
should  be  encouraged  and  given  pro- 
motion if  his  work  so  deserves. 


OFPICIAIi  NOTICE  OF  ASSESSMENTS  626-029 

(Séries  U) 

OFPICE  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 

Room  1136.  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldgr. 

Clhveland,  Ohio,  Au^ust  1,  1922. 
•To  the  Division  Secretaries,  L.  E.  M.  L.  and  A.  I.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: — ^You  are  hereby  notlfied  of  the  death  or  dlsability  of  the 
foUowlngr  members  of  the  Association: 

Pour  assessments  for  payment  of  thèse  clalms  are  hereby  levled  and  Secretarles  or- 
dered  to  coUect  $1.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  $750.00;  $2«00  from  ail  who  are  in- 
sured  for  $1.500;  94«00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  $3,000.  and  96.00  from  ail  members 
Insured  for  |4,500,  and  forward  same  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  requlred  to  remit  to  Division  Secretarles 
wlthln  thirty  days  from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretarles  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  wlthln  ten  days  thereafter.  on  penalty  of  forfeltingr  their  mem- 
bership.     (See  Section  25.  pagre  147  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretarles  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  ail  drafts,  express  money  orders  or 
postofflce  money  orders  PAYABLE  TO  C.  ES.  RICHARDS,  GENERAL  SECRETARV- 
TREASURBR.  We  wlU  not  accept  packagres  of  money  sent  by  express,  unieae  chargres 
hâve  been  prepald. 


Name 


Seo.  W.  Vaupel... 

Dâo'l  Ryder 

H.  0.  Heasen 

Adam  J.  Reisinger.. 

Jo9.  Hébert 

Ed.  Kinney 

Ott.  M.  Eaton . 

Wm.  I.Steele 

Jos-  Wittkofski 

J.  J.  McAndrew 

John  C.  Fox 

W.B.Hall 

Lj'mao  C.  Duncan , . 

W.B.  Thomas 

W.T.Smith 

Fred  Hea, 


552 
563 
554 
555 

556 
657 
568 

559 
590 

562 
563 
564 
565 
566 
567 
568  Wm.  H.  Bolthoff. 


569 
570 
571 
572 
573 
574 
675 
576 
577 
578 
579 
580 
581 
582 
583 
584 
685 
588 
587 
588 
689 
590 
591 
592 
693 
594 
595 
596 
597 
598 

sm 

600 
601 
602 
603 
604 
605 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
611 
612 
013 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 

621 
632 
623 
624 
025 
626 
627 
628 


Jos.  Rehm, 

John  H.  Cul  ver .  .  . 

J.J.Cody 

Albert  H.  Lodge.. 

E.  S.  Page 

W.  G.  Tunipr 

W.  H.  Robinaon  . . 
E.  A.  George  .... 

J.  L.  Baker 

JohnM.  HulT 

Eric.  Nordstrom. . 

D.  C.  RickmjTc  . . 
Arthur  Radford , . . 
John  W.  Youtz . . . . 
W.  T.Brwks...  . 
Wm.  McDougal. . 
\Vm.  Vaunchan. .  . . 

Wm.C.  Kefaer 

Don.  Gill 

Plymon  Wibon . . . . 
Chaa.  E.  Chew... 

Chas.  Lett 

J.  W.  Leary 

E.  F.  Bull 

Wm.  Brouse 

Geo.  M.  Wilson. . . 

F.  C.  Dalton 

Edw.  J.  Turner.  .  . 
Jaa.  W,  Sandhani  . 
Edw.  S.  Fordham. 
W.  E,  Gleaaon  .  . 
W.  C.  Westcott.  .. 

John  Caraon 

P.  E.  Campbell .  . 
Fred  G.  Klem  . . . . 

F.  E.  MilLs 

Thop.  H.  Mav   . .. 

G.  W.  Mt-Cùin  .. 
Chas.  F.  Pielcrt . . . 

P.  B.  Gibson 

W.  N.  Mcl^nnan 
Jaa.  W.  Doolittle. , 

Jas.  D.  Lcfevre 

Hugh  Riley 

Jeremiàh  Stack 

Jas.  C.  Davidson , . 
John  D.  BurgCM»  . 
Arthur  TumbuU  . . 

John  iShine 

Peter  E.  Hurlej-  . . 

JohnR.  Poole 

John  Allen 


Henrj'  Korgîe 

Edger  House 

T.  J.  Eims 

V.R.  Williams... , 

8.  A,  Mayall 

W.  H.  Auyer 

Thos.  J.  fhomt^u . 
E.  E.  McConnell.. 


629  John  H.  Gunter. 


Date 

of 

Admission 


Apr. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb, 

June 

Nov. 

June 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Apr. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

May 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Nov, 

May 

Apr. 

June 

Sept. 

May 

Juae 

Apr. 

May 

Apr. 

Nov. 

May 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

AUR. 

Mar. 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
June 
Mar. 
July 
July 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Apr. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Nov, 
Nov. 
Apr. 
Jan. 
Jan, 

Dec. 

Sept. 
Apr. 
June 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


16.  1906 , 

1.  1869  , 
27,  1899 

7.  1899 , 

1.  1901 , 
23.  1901 

3,  lÔOl 
25,  1887 
23.  1918 
13,1903 
29.  1883 

6,  1893 
14,  1920 , 

16,  1889 , 
5,  1892 , 

11,  1904  June 

17,  1902  June 


Dateof 
Death  or 
Dlsability 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
J-^ine 
June 
June 
June 
June 


4,  1889 

2,  1904 
9.  1916 

17,  1892 
11,  1889 

7,  Ï909 

1,  1886 

25,1901 

6.1898 

14,  1898 

27,  1901 

3,  1880 
11,  1920 

21,  1905 

1,  1910 

19,  1898 

23,  1907 

18,  1906 

24,  1912 

2,  1895 

2,  1897 

17,  1908 

3,  1900 

22,  1897 

26,  1911 
13,  1870 

18,  1907 
1,  1904 

20,  1894 

21,  1006 
31,  1906 

19,  1913 

23,  1913 

28,  1893 

15.  1919 
19.  1892 
13,  1907 
21,  1879 
21,  1903 

I,  1896 
19,  1903 

23.  1911 
11.  1902 

27,  1880 
0.  1887 

28,  1912 
3,  1920 
9,  1920 

6,  1900 

24.  1904 

25.  1891 

7.  1893 


June 
Juae 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
Nov. 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
May 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
June 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
Apr. 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 


21)5  Feb. 
553  Nov. 


5.  1920 
2.  1912 

18,  1910 

18,  1907 

21,  1891 

13.  1918]July 
1,  1917  July 
1,  1903  July 
1.  1917'July 


June 
June 
June 
June 
Ju 


Cause  of  Death 
or  Dlsability 


1922 
1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1932 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1622 
1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Cérébral  hemorrhage. 

Chrome  nephritis 

Chronic  endocwditis. 

Uremia 

KUled 

Cérébral  bemorrh^e 

KiUed 

Apoplcjcy 

Carcinoma  of  liver  . . 

Killed 

Arterïo«;lerosia...ï. 

Uremia 

Right  cye  removed .  . 
A  eu  te  dilatation  of  heart 

Angina  pectoris 

Chronic  raelancholia 

GencraJ  toxaemia 

Cirrhosia  of  liver 

Carcinoma  of  etomach    . 

Pneumonia 

Carcinoma  of  blodder. . . 
Cérébral  hemonhage  . , . 

Mitral  insufficiency 

Chronic  nephritis 

Suicide 

Pulmonary  tuberculosifl 

Aneuryam 

Carcinoma  of  stomach    . 

Chronic  myocarditis 

Endocarditis 

Syhilocerebroeiis 

Killed 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Chronic  myocarditis 

Aneurysm 

Electrocuted 

Central  hemorrhage 

Myocarditis 

Heart  trouble 

Acute  mdigcstion 

Cérébral  hemorrhage 

Myocarditis 

Carcinoma  of  bladder. . . 

Blind  left  eye 

Diabètes 

Arterio  sclertœis 

Apoplcxy 

Carcinoma  of  liver 

Killed 

Myocarditis 

Apoplcxy , 

Appendicitis 

Myocarditis 

Dial>ete8  mellitus 

Apoplexy... 

Mvocarditis 

Killed : . . . . 

Killed 

Appendicitis 

Carcinoma  of  liver 

Arterio  gclerosis 

Broncho  pneumonia. . .  . 
Pulmonary  tuberculosis 

Murdered 

Suicide 

Heart  trouble 

Dialwtea  mellitus 

Urémie  poiponing 

Carbon  mono.tid 

poLsoning 

Killed 

Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Killed 

Killed , 

Lobar  pneumonia 

Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Acute  endocarditis 

Chronic  endocarditis 

Killed 


1500 

000 

3000 

500 

500 

3000 

4500 

500 

500 

3000 

500 

500 

600 

3000 

500 

[500 

500 

3000 

3000 

500 

500 

[500 

3000 

[500 

4500 

[500 

3000 

500 

3000 

500 

500 

3000 

500 

500 

500 

lOOC 

.WO 

500 

500 

500 

[500 

500 

4500 

[500 

[500 

[500 

[500 

500 

500 

600 

500 

[500 

3000 

3000 

3000 

500 

1600 

600 

.500 

500 

3000 

3000 

500 

500 

500 

4600 

500 

3000 

500 
.500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
[500 
[500 
3000 
3000 
1500 


To  Wbom  Payable 


Lissie  Vaupel.  w. 

Dim'l  Ryder,  Jr.,  s, 

Rusan  A.  Hessen,  w. 

Ce  lia  C.  Reisingcr,  w. 

Mary  L.  Hébert,  w. 

Barbara  Kinney,  w. 

Agnes  J.  Eaton,  w. 

Mary  A.  Steele.  w. 

Mary  L.  Wittkofeki.  w. 

Maude  L.  McAndrew,  w. 

Mary  E.  Fox,  d. 

Jennie  E.  Hall,  w. 

Self. 

Mary  E,  Ttomaa,  w. 

Hilda  Smith,  w. 

Katc  Hess.  w. 

Orpha  BoUhofT,  w. 

Margaret  Rehm,  w. 

Edith  A.  Culver.  w. 

John  F.  Cody,  S. 

Daughtere  and  son, 

Marj'  Page.  w. 

Mrs.  Clifford  Tumer,  w, 

Aiirae  C.  Robinson,  w. 

Viola  E.  George,  w. 

Milard  W.  Baker,  b. 

Hettie  M.  Huff,  w. 

Minnie  Nordstrom,  w. 

His  lawful  heira. 

Florence  A.  Radford.  w. 

Irène  E.  Y'out?-.  w. 

OUieG.  Brook8.W, 

Maria  McDougal,  w. 

Sisters. 

Annie  Keiser.  w. 

Alliée  M.  Gill.  w. 

Chaa.  Wibon,  e. 

Chaa.  C.  Chew.  ». 

Ix>uisa  Lett,  w. 

liouisa  Leary.  w- 

Cora  L.  Bull.  w. 

Jane  Brouse.  w. 

Alice  R.  Wiiaon.  d. 

Self. 

Sisters. 

Laura  M.  Sandham.  w. 

Ekie  E.  Fordham,  w. 

Mattie  L.  Gleaeon,  w. 

Mary  E.  We^itcolt.  w. 

Mary  Carson,  w. 

Barbara  Campbell,  w. 

Sarah  E.  Worthingham.  m. 

Minnie  C.  Mills,  w.     . 

Susic  May,  w. 

Jennie  McClain,  w. 

Marv  Piclert.  w. 

Hattie  M.  Gibaon,  w. 

Nettie  McLennan,  w. 

Carrie  J.  Doolittle.  w. 

Annie  R.  Lefe\TP,  w. 

Cora  Jane  Adams.  d. 

Daughtere. 

Marcia  E.  Davidson,  w. 

Joseph  D.  Burgess,  s. 

Arthur  V.  TumbuU.  n.        ' 

W^iJfe,  son  and  daughter. 

Mrs.  B,  M.  Hurley.  w. 

Daughtcf  and  granddaught^r 

M  aboi  Allen,  w. 

Catherine  Korgio,  w. 

Viola  M.  HoujMN  w. 

Jennie  Elms,  w. 

Alice  Williams,  w. 

Anna  Mayall,  w. 

IvCota  F.  Auyer.  d. 

Cécile  Thomton.  w. 

Ada  E.  McConnell,  w 

Roea  Gunter,  w. 


Total  number  of  Death  claims 
Total  number  of  Disabii'ty  claima 


761 


78 


ToUl  amount  of  clairas  S  180.000.00. 
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WHY  THE  SHOPMEN  STRUCK 

Continued 


blandly  disregard  employés  '  .  budgets 
showing  the  actual  expenditures  of  25,440 
typical  familles,  as  well  as  budgets  pre- 
pared  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  by  varions  independ- 
ent  and  employers'  organizations,  includ- 
ing  the  National  Industrial  Conférence 
Board, — and  then  fixed  a  basic  wage  of 
$563.00,  or  according  to  Mr.  Hooper's  défi- 
nition of  a  '  '  basic  wage  *  ',  of  $800.00,  thus 
robbing  over  200,000  men  of  nearly  half 
the  amount  necessary  to  support  thom- 
selves  and  familles  on  a  minimum  level  of 
health  and  comfortf 

Board  Fixes  a  ''Fodder  Wage" 
Evidence  was  presented  to  the  Board 
showing  that  at  a  rate  of  50e  per  hour  only 
$467.56  could  be  allowed  for  food,  ont  of 
full  time  wages.  It  was  shown  to  be  ab- 
solutely  impossible  to  provide  adéquate 
nourishment  for  a  family  of  five  on  that 
allowanee.  The  meals  provided  would 
give  a  hard  working  man  an  average  of 
2235  calories  pev  day.  Yet  â600  calories  is 
necessary  for  a  man  doing  moderate  work, 
and  for  heavy  muscular  work,  Professor 
Lusk  has  fixed  a  requirement  of  approxi- 
mately  5000  calories. 

At  40c  an  honr,  (which  is  7.3c  over  Mr. 
Hooper's  "basie  wage")  annual  earnings 
should  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
$383.20    Food 
180.00     Clothing 
240.00     Bent 
75.00    Heat  and  Light 
20.00    House  Furnishings 
40.00    Cleaning  Supplies 
41.00    Miscellaneous 


$079.20    Total 

The  food  allowances  above  shown  would 
give  the  wage  eamer  about  1550  calories 
per  day.  It  would  allow  10c  a  meal  for 
the  wage  earner;  9c  for  the  mother  and  12 
year  old  boy;  4c  for  a  6  year  old,  and  5c 
per  day  for  a  two  year  old.  Ko  physidan 
wonld  défend  sncb  under-noarlalunent.  Ko 
hotisehold  economist  can  show  how  a  f  am- 
ily  can  be  adeqnately  fed,  dothed  and 
lionsed  npon  sudi  a  wage.  In  tenus  of  prés- 
ent purchasing  power  a  thousand  dollars  is 
an  utterly  inadéquate  wage  for  the  head  of 
the  family. 

The  United  States  Navy  Wage  Board  of 
Review  reported  August  31,  1921,  with  réf- 
érence to  wages  for  common  labor,  that 
**with  less  than  41c  per  hour  it  is  prac- 
tically  impossible  for  him  to  properly 
clothe,  house,  feed  and  educate  his  fam- 
ily." But  Mr.  Hooper's  ** basic  wage" 
is  8.3c  less  and  the  Board 's  actual  ''basic 
wage"  is  18c  less  than  the  Navy  "basic 
wage  *  '. 

Effect  of  Low  Wages 

It  is  needless  to  go  into  an  explanation 
of  the  proven  effect  of  low  wages.  Of 
course,  people  can  live,  under-nourished, 
inadequately  clothed,  and  wretchedly 
housed.  But  the  effect  upon  the  next 
génération,    the    résultant    under-develop- 


ment  and  susceptibility  to  disease,  as  well 
as  the  necessary  ineffîciency  of  the  work'er, 
has  been  too  well  demonstrated  to  makc 
such  wages  defensible. 

The  Fédéral  Children's  Bureau  reported 
years  ago  an  infant  death  rate  of  225  per 
thousand,  where  the  father's  ineome  was 
$521.00,  or  less;  and  a  death  rate  of  80  per 
thousand  where  the  ineome  was  over 
$1200.00.  Revising  thèse  figures  to  m  cet 
présent  cost  of  living  means  approximately 
a  death  rate  of  255  per  thousand  where 
the  ineome  is  imder  $900.00,  compared  with 
80  per  thousand  where  the 'ineome  is  over 
$2,000.00. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  in  his  book,  **What 
Happened  to  Europe",  comments  a^  fol- 
lows on  the  opération  of  "forces  tending  to 
keep  down  wages"  in  England  prier  to  the 
war,  has  pointed  ont  that — 

"The  resuit  has  been  during  that  period 
that  with  a  somewhat  increasing  cost  of 
living  the  standard  of  living  of  the  laborer 
has  certainly  not  much  advanced,  and  I 
believe  on  the  whole  has  retrograded. 
Whatever  the  statistics  of  index  numbers 
may  show,  at  least  two  great  broad  facts 
are  évident.  One  of  thèse  is  the  détérior- 
ation in  physique.       •     •     • 

"A  visit  to  the  mill  towns  of  the  eotton 
spinning  districts,  for  example,  shows  al- 
most  another  race  of  people  compared  to 
the  well-fed  Englishmen  we  know  in  Lon- 
don,  a  race  undersized,  underfed,  unde- 
developed  and  undereducated.  Lloyd 
George  *s  famous  utterance  that  you  could 
not  build  an  A-1  nation  ont  of  a  G-3  pop- 
ulation has  sunk  deep  into  the  English 
mind.  The  statistics  in  physique  which  the 
milltary  annals  produce  show  that  one- 
third  of  the  maie  population  of  fighting 
âge  was  unfit  for  milltary  effort.     *     *  •  * 

"In  order  successfully  to  compete  in 
neutral  markets,  Brltish  industry  has  made 
a  red-ink  overdraft  on  the  future,  an  over- 
draft  on  the  physique  of  her  citizens,  an 
overdraft  that  has  eonsumed  her  house 
facilities;  that  overdraft  must  now  be 
made  good,  at  the  expense  of  the  nation." 

Dead  babies,  delinquent  children,  slug- 
gish  labor,  diseased  and  broken  men  and 
women  are  the  products  of  low  wages. 

The  philosophy  of  the  majority  of  the 
Labor  Board,  underlylng  the  fixing  of  a 
"basic  wage"  .below  a  "living  wage", 
makes  that  Board,  not  merely  a  lawless 
body  violatjng  the  act  of  Congress,  which 
created  it,  not  merely  a  group  of  foolish 
compromisers  used  as  instruments  of  or- 
ganized  greed,  but  makes  it  an  enemy  of 
the  public  welfare  and  a  menace  to  the 
présent  health  and  the  future  stabillty 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

The  organized  railway  employés  who 
refuse  to  submit  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lles to  the  dégradation  of  living  sanctioned 
by  the  Labor  Board  are  fighting  not  just 
a  selfish  struggle  for  a  décent  livelihood, 
but  a  battle  to  préserve  the  health  and 
energy   of   the    manhood    and    womanhood 


of  the  nation  and  to  perpetuate  American 
institutions. 

Labor  Board  Violâtes  Public  PoUcy 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, as  expresscd  by  the  Président  and 
his  cabinet,  is  repudiated  by  the  Labor 
Board.  Président  Hardlng  said  May  23, 
1921: 

"In  our  effort  at  establishing  industrial 
justice  we  must  see  that  the  wage  eamer 
is  placed  in  an  economically  sound  posi- 
tion. His  lowest  wage  must  be  enough 
for  comfort,  enough  to  make  his  house 
a  home,  enough  to  insure  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  shall  not  crowd  ont  the  things 
truly  worth  living  for.  There  must  be 
provision  for  éducation,  for  récréation, 
and  a  margin  for  saving.  There  must  be 
such  freedom  of  action  as  will  insure  full 
play  to  the  indlviduars  abilities." 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recently 
written: 

"We  still  hear  much  about  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  a  living  wage.  The  trend  of  events 
slnce  the  war  has  put  the  employer  in  the 
position  of  clinging  to  the  original  mean- 
Ing  of  the  term,  as  a  wage  adjusted  to  the 
actual  cost  of  living. 

"But  to  the  wage  eamer  himself,  the 
living  wage  has  come  to  mean  something 
more  definite.  If  it  means  anything  to 
him  the  living  wage  means  a  wage  on 
which  he  can  readlly  live — ^that  is,  a  pay 
envelope  that  will  permit  him  to  do  a  little 
more  than  merely  meet  the  day-to-day 
cost  of  his  necessities  and  enjoy  something 
of  life  in  addition.     ♦     *     *" 

The  Second  Industrial  Conférence  re- 
ported: 

*  ^  Considered  f rom  the  standpoint  of  pub- 
lic interest,  it  is  fundamental  that  the 
basic  wage  of  ail  employés  should  be  adé- 
quate to  main  tain  the  employé  and  his 
faimly  in  reasonable  comfort,  and  with 
adéquate  opportunity  for  the  edueation  of 
his  children.  When  the  wages  of  any 
group  fall  below  this  standard  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  situation  becomes  dan- 
gérons  to  the  well-being  of  the  State." 

Thèse  words  of  national  leaders  are  mère 
lip  service,  indeed  become  plain  hypocrisy, 
'if  a  governmental  Board  is  to  be  permitted 
to  establish  a  basic  wage  in  the  transporta- 
tion  industry,  which  will  not  provide  the 
worker  with  the  minimum  neeessities  of 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  hinl- 
self  and  family.  No  one  can  successfully 
contend  that  $800.00  per  year,  the  Labor 
Boards  "basic  wage",  makes  such  a 
provision.  The  only  excuse  of  a  railroad 
for  offering  such  a  wage  to  its  employés 
is  that  it  does  not  eam  the  money  to  pay 
what  the  worker 's  service  is  worth. 

Hardlng  Sodallsm 

If  the  Labor  Board  tells  the  railway  em- 
ployés, "you  must  accept  less  than  a  fair 
price  for  your  labor,  because  the  railroads 
cannot  pay  any  more",  then  let  the  Labor 
Board  say  also  to  the  landlord,  to  the  dry- 
goods  merchants,  to  the  butcher,  to  the 
furniture  dealer,  to  the  public  utilities — 

"You  must  accept  from  the  railway  em- 
ployé less  than  the  priées  you  hâve  ee- 
tablished  as  fair  priées  for  what  you  fur- 
nish  him.  We  will  require  him  to  accept 
less  wages  than  will  buy  for  him  the  things 
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you  hâve  to  sell,  and  which  he  must  havè. 
Therefore,  you  must  sell  to  him  for  less 
than  priées  which  he  cannot  pay.  " 

It  will  be  immediately  objected  that  the 
Government  cannot  fix  prices,  that  it  is 
Socialism  for  the  Government  to  inter- 
fère in  the  control  of  private  business.  But 
the  Government  is  interfering  and  is  at- 
tempting  to  eoerce  some  of  the  men  en- 
gaged  in  private  business, — the  employés 
of  the  railroads.  The  inévitable  effect  of 
Government  wage  fixing  should  now  be 
apparent.  It  Is  Intolerably  unjtust  to  âz 
wages  as  a  matter  of  law  tmless  prices  for 
commodities  are  fixed  as  a  matter  of  law 
at  the  same  tlme.  It  is  intolerably  unJnBt 
for  any  Gtoyemment  agency  to  attempt  to 
recmlate  bow  many  dollars  a  man  sliall 
be  paid  withont  any  attempt  being  made 
to  regulate  at  tlie  same  tlme  how  mnch 
f  ood  and  clothlng  and  shelter  those  dollars 
wiU  bny. 

The  **basic  wage'*  fixed  by  the  Labor 
Board  will  fumish  the  wage  earner  with  a 
breakfast  consisting  of  a  dish  of  oatmeal 
with  milk  and  two  spoons  of  sugar,  a  slice 
of  bread  without  butter  and  two  cups  of 
coffee.  For  luneh,  one  cheese  sandwich, 
an  apple  and  a  cookie;  for  dinner,  two 
thick  slices  of  pot  roast,  three  small  pota- 
tees,  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and 
a  cup  of  coffee,  making  a  total  of  1456 
calories  a  day  for  a  man  requiring  a  mini- 
mum of  3600  calories.  It  will  fumish  him 
with  three  suite  of  summer  underwear  to 
last  about  three  years.  His  business  suit 
must  wear  «ight  years,  and  bis  "winter 
ov«rooat  last  approzimately  ten  years. 
He  will  bave  $41.00  a  year  for  doctor's 
bills,  insurance,  carfare,  amusement  and 
éducation. 

If  the  Labor  Board  had  attempted  to 
ordcr  men  to  live  on  this  slave  labor  basis, 
public  sentiment  would  hâve  demanded  its 
immédiate  abolishment.  Yet  under  pres- 
sure of  a  nation-wide  drive  against  labor, 
this  Board  has  attempted  to  fix  a  ''basic 
wage"  of  $800.00  a  year  that  will  not 
support  even  this  subnormal  standard  of 
living.  And  then  the  Labor  Board  seeks 
to  mobilise  public  sentiment  against  the 
workers  who  refuse  to  accept  or  attempt 
to  work  and  live  under  such  intolérable 
conditions. 

Dividende  Versus  Homanity 
The  Board  has  been  made  the  instrument 
of  organized  money  power,  represented  by 
the  twenty-five  interlocking  bank  and  rail- 
road  directors — the  General  Staff  of 
the  American  Junkers — who  hâve  been 
campaigning  ever  since  the  world  war  to 
"put  labor  in  its  place",  or,  in  still  plainer 
language,  to  establish  a  System  of  indus- 
trial  feudalism  which  was  developing  rap- 
idly  in  the  United  States  before  the  world 
war. 

Only  a  tiny  group  of  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand  out  of  one  hundred  six  million  people 
will  profit  by  the  déflation  of  wages  and 
the  réduction  of  labor 's  purchasing  power. 
The  Wholesale  and  retail  merchant,  the 
small  manufacturer  and  business  man  in 
every  Une,  and,  most  of  ail,  the  farmer, 
will  suffer  in  a  time  of  cheap  labor  and 
impoverished  purchasing  power.  Only  the 
big  bankers  and  investors  will  profit.  And 
for  their  profit  millions  of  wage   earners 


and  their  families  will  be  denied  that 
health  and  comf ort  which  the  great  natural 
resources  and  opportunities  of  America 
should  insure  to  them. 

If  the  transportation  workers  can  be 
beaten  down  and  required  to  accept  in- 
sufficient  wages,  what  workers  will  be 
able  to  resist  the  same  tyrannyf  Tbe 
strike  of  the  sbop  crafts  marks  a  crisis 
in  the  struggle  between  money  power  and 
man  power,  between  organized  greed  and 
organized  labor.  The  General  Staff  of  the 
American  Junkers  knows  that  it  must 
crush  the  rail  unions  to  hold  its  power. 
The  shop  men  know  that  they  must  win, 
not  only  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  ail  those  who  live  by 
labor,  whether  on  the  railroads,  in  the 
factories,  or  on  the  farms. 


TRUTH  ABOUT  TARIFF 

Continued 


self  for  a  tariff  based  on  '*the  différence 
in  cost  of  production  hère  and  abroad." 
It  simply  shows  the  extrêmes  to  which  big 
business  will  go  in  demanding  spécial 
privilèges  and  protected  profits  from  the 
government. 

The  essence  of  the  '*  American  valua- 
tion"  plan  is  that  the  duty  charged  shall 
measure  the  différence  between  the  cost 
of  the  foreign  article  landed  in  this  coun- 
try  and  the  selling  price  charged  by  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  home  mar- 
ket.  In  other  words,  tbe  plan  is  designed 
to  maintain  American  mannfactnrers' 
prices,  no  matter  bow  bigb  tbey  may  be, 
witbont  regard  to  tbeir  cost  of  production. 
This  is  not  tariff,  protection.  It  is  plain, 
unadulterated     profiteering.     Furthermore, 


it  permits  and  greatiy  encourages  price- 
fixing  agreements,  monopoly  control  of 
prices,  and  similar  devices  to  rob  the  pub- 
lic for  the  enrichment  of  a  favored  few. 

Expert  Opinion 
What  the  McCumber-Fordney  bill  is  like 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  judgments  of 
three  Republican  Senators,  who  hâve 
bolted  their  party  on  this  issue  rather 
than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Senator  Norris  says  of  it: 

One  of  the  blessings  that  corne  ^o  us 
througrh  such  législation  as  this  tarlfï  is 
that  for  every  drop  of  sweat  and  every 
bit  of  toll  that  our  people  go  through  and 
ail  the  suffering:  they  hâve  to  endure, 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  see  some- 
body  living  high  and  flying  with  the 
geese. 

While  we  are  fighting  over  party  ad- 
vantage  spécial  interest»  u-ipe  the  aîate 
clean  and  ateal  everything  in  sight. 

Senator  La  Follette,  as  usual,  hit  straight 
from  the  shoulder.  He  told  his  Republi- 
can colleagues: 

It  would  seem  that  the  men  responsible 
for  this  Republican  administration,  in  the 
light  of  this  history.  would,  with  the  re- 
turn  of  the  Republican  party  to  power, 
frame  a«  tariff  bill  with  at  least  some 
show  of  décent  regard  for  meeting  the 
undoubted  will  and  désire  of  the  vast  ma- 
jorlty  of  the  people.  But  it  seems  that 
the  same  interests  which  foisted  the  Ding- 
ley  tarlfï  and  the  even  worse  Payne-Ald- 
rich  tariff  upon  a  long-suffering  public 
ane  strong  enough  to  wrlte  into  the  «stat- 
utes  of  this  country  the  far  worse  tariff 
provisions  contained  in  the  pending  bill. 
Powerful,  Indeed,  must  be  the  Influences 
which'  can  bludgeon  through  this  légis- 
lation when  the  political  leaders  respon- 
sible for  it  know  that  it  means  the  de- 
feat  of  their  party  and  the  end  of  the 
political  lives  of  most  of  the  leaders  re- 
sponsible for  this  bill. 

Senator    Borah,    protesting    against    the 

exorbitant   rates    levied    by    the   proposed 

tariff,  plead   with   his   fellow  Senators  to 

lighten  the  load  on  the  people.     He  said. 

The  Republican  party  is  now  in  power. 
Others  may  vote  with  the  party  to  lay  on 
thèse  increased  taxes  and  burdens,  but 
the  responsibility  is  flxed  and  inescap- 
able  ;  it  is  with  the  party  to  whom  has 


feor 


Keeps  Windows  Clear 

Rirminirliain,  Alabama. 
iUy  26th.   1022. 
GouJd  Manufactunns  Co..  Inc.. 
BinningbaBi.  Ala. 
Gentlemen:      I  >vant  to  say  jour 
rain  viuon  cloth  is  the  flnest  thinK 
for  the  englne  cab  I  ever  saw. 

The  nlirht  I  was  talkina  witli  you 
at  the  Terminal  in  BirmmKham.  if 
you  remerob'.T,  we  luid  a  Btormy 
night  untll  tliree  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  moming.  then  it  was  foggy.  I 
cleaned    the    cab    Windows   and    ap- 

8 lied  the  vision  cloth  before  learing 
lie  Terminal,  and  I  want  to  nay 
that  I  had  no  trouble  whaterer  In 
s^lng.  I  could  see  as  well  as  I 
cruld  on  a  dry  night 

Any  man  working  behind  glas» 
should  hare  a  riaion  cloth  for 
safety.  Tours  truly. 

(Signed)  JAMES  M.  COX. 

1500  North  20th  St.. 
Birmingham.  Ala. 
(Southern  Railway) 

Thèse  cloths  are  10"  x  27"  and  placed  in  nice  serviceable  con- 
tainers on  which  Is  full  printed  instructions. 

Guaranteed  for  one  year's  service.  Delivered  to  any  address 
upon  receipt  of  the  prlce — ONE   DOLLAR. 

Once  used  and  you  would  not  care  to  be  without  it. 

Order  for  both  your  englne  cab  and  automobile. 


GOULD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


p.  O.  BOX  1722 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Digiti: 


zedby  Google 
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/  W^L  KIDS 

Of  ail  the  things  that  enter  the  home  of  a  railroad  man,  the  onc  that  gives 
the  most  satisfaction  to  every  member  of  the  family  Is 


Lava  Soap 


The  grease  and  grim^  of  the  yard  and  road  disappear  before  it  like  magie. 
The  dirt  the  kiddies  somehow  always  manage  to  pick  up  is  "child*8  p)ay" 
for  it.     The  dust  and  soil  of  honsework  vanish  at  Its  touch. 

If  you  bave  never  used  Lava  Soap  you  bave  missed  a  lot.  Get  a  cake  today 
and  see  If  we  are  not  telling  you  the  truth. 

*  Sqld  by  most  good  grocers  and  druggists  or  a  f ree  sample  will  be  sent  on 
request.     Mention  The  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal. 

WM.  WALTKE  &  COMPANY 


Soapmakers  SInce  1858 


St.   Louis,   U.  S.  A. 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  îs  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receive 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

*     PHILADELPHIA 


been  intrusted  the  reins  of  authority. 
For  the  sake  of  our  common  country,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  happiness  amone 
the  millions  who  must  bear  the  awful 
load,  who  can  not  pass  it  on,  will  not  the. 
old  party  of  so  many  noble  vlctories  rise 
to  meet  the  occasion  and  stop  once  and 
■  for  ail  this  orgy  of  extravagance,  this 
saturnalia  of  expenditure,  untll  the  people 
can  redeem  our  country  from  discontent 
and  strife  and  brlng  it  back  to  prosperity 
and  power? 

But  thèse  pleas  fall  on  deaf  ears.  The 
big  business  men  who  contribute  to  eam- 
paign  f unds  hâve  given  the  command.  At- 
toned  to  their  clamor,  Congress  canne t  hear 
the  voice  of  the  people. 

A.  F.  C. 


MUSCLE  SHOALS 

Continued 


sary  to  proceed  with  the  work.  It  bas 
constructed  and  is  now  maintaining  a  rail- 
road bridge  aeross  the  river  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  carrying  the  cément  from  the  mix- 
ing  plant  to  the  dam. 

Wllson  Dam,  wheB  completed,  "will  be 
the  largest  concrète  dam  In  the  world. 
There  will  flow  over  the  top  of  it  at  the 
maximum  discharge  nearly  three  times  as 
mach  water  as  tumbles  down  the  précipice 
at  Niagara.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  en- 
gineering fests  of  its  klnd  ever  attempted, 
and  if  the  flow  of  the  Tennessee  River  can 
be  eqaalized  by  the  construction  of  storage 
dams  it  will  stand  in  a  dass  by  itself  as 
one  of  the  greatest  power-development 
projects  in  the  bistory  of  civilisation. 

Fertiliser  in  Time  of  Peace 

It  is  a  coineidence  that  nitrate  is  a  fer- 
tilizer  as  well  as  an  explosive,  and  having 
established  a  plant  as  a  wàr  measure  to 
extract  nitrogen  from  the  air  the  question 
naturally  arises,  Can  not  we  put  this  ma- 
chinery  to  use  for  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer  in  time  of  peace?  The  board  is 
given  fuU  control  over  the  output  of  fer- 
tilizer  so  as  to  prevent  any  trust  or  mono- 
poly  controlling  the  priée  to  eonsumers. 
They  hâve  authority  to  make  a  completed 
fertilizer,  to  sell  it  direct  to  farmers  and 
farm  organizations,  and  when  sold  to  deal- 
ers they  hâve  the  right  to  exact  as  a  con- 
dition on  such  sale  the  prévention  of  enor- 
mous  or  unreasonable  priées  to  the  con- 
sumer. Provision  is  explicitly  made  that 
in  the  management  of  this  property  no 
partisan  or  political  considération  shall  be 
Diade  in  the  appointment  of  any  ofificer  or 
Mie  promotion  of  any  employé  of  the  cor- 
portation,  and  a  penalty  is  provided  for  the 
violation  of  this  provision.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  for  this  corporation  to  make  a 
profit  on  fertilizer.  Contrasted  with  this, 
Mr.  Ford 's  corporation  has  the  right  to 
dismantle  nitrate  plant  No.  1  and  is  under 
no  obligations  to  carry  on  experiments  in 
the  manufacture  of  fertilizer  in  any  degree 
that  is  in  any  way  comparable  with  the 
duty  of  this  corporation.  The  country  has 
been  given  to  understand  that  Mr.  Ford 
has  guaranteed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizer by  one-half.  He  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  has  made  no  guaranty  of 
any  kind  in  the  way  of  the  réduction  of 
the  cost  of  fertilizer.  On  fhe  contrary, 
it  is  specifically  provided  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  a  profit  of  8  per  cent. 

Senate  Bill  3420  proyides  for  the  most 
elaborat^.ge,:ç|eg,ge«^<ç)Qg(.ç.elop. 


ment  of  the  varions  processes  necessary  in 
the  production  of  fertilizer  that  bas  ever 
been  undertaken  or  promnlgated  by  any 
person,  corporation,  or  govemment.  In 
comparison  with  its  provision  regarding 
fertilizer,  the  Ford  offer  sinks  into  abso- 
lute  insignificance.  It  offers  the  greatest 
bope  to  struggling  agriculture;  it  frankly 
recognizes  that  improvements  must  be 
made  if  we  would  cheapen  the  production 
of  fertilizer;  and  it  provides  for  the  use 
of  the  govemment  property  to  make  the 
necessary  investigation  for  such  improve- 
ment. 

The  fertilizer  proposition  is  growing 
more  acute  every  year.  The  using  of  fer- 
tilizer in  the  agricultural  régions  of  the 
South  and  East  is  not  only  désirable  but 
absolutely  necessary.  The  extent  of  the 
territory  in  which  fertilizer  becomes  nec- 
essary is  growing  year  by  year  at  a  rapid 
rate.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  fertilizer 
question.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  thlnk  that  It 
is  entlrely  an  agiietiltiiral  proposition.  Tlie 
consumera  of  the  conntry  are  Jnst  as  mnch 
interested  in  a  cheap  fertilizer  as  is  the 
f  armer  and  prodncer  of  the  crop. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  is  one 
instance  in  which  war-time  and  peace- 
time  activities  can  work  together  in  per- 
fect  harmony.  If  we  improve  one  we  im- 
prove  the  other.  We  are  justified  in  mak- 
ing  every  effort  for  this  improvement  and 
the  cheapening  of  the  process,  from  either 
a  peace  stanclpoint  or  a  war  standpoint, 
but  when  we  combine  the  two  together  and 
see  that  they  work  so  harmoniously  hand 
in  hand,  it  is  diificult  to  see  how  any  citi- 
zen, having  in  mind  the  future  welfare  of 
our  country,  can  object  to  the  expenditure 
of  publie  funds  in  this  direction. 
Poweu 

It  is  a  principle  of  wise  national  eco- 
nomy  that  power  developed  on  navigable 
streams,  power  that  originates  from  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  people  of  the  country, 
ought  to  receive  as  wide  a  distribution  as 
possible;  it  ought  to  be  fumished  to  muni- 
eipalities  at  as  near  cost  as  possible;  it 
ought  to  be  divided  in  such  a  way  that  ail 
of  the  people,  both  rich  and  poor,  will  re- 
ceive a  proportionate  beneflt  of  the  cheap- 
ening of  electric  energy.  It  is  this  idea 
that  8.  3420  seeks  to  accomplish.  When 
the  great  power  on  the  Tennessee  River  is 
fnlly  developed  it  ought  to  be  carried  from 
New  Orléans  to  Little  Bock,  to  the  cities 
ail  over  the  states  of  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  and 
given  as  wide  a  distribution  as  possible, 
so  that  ail  of  the  people  may  get  the  bene- 
flt of  the  development  of  the  property 
owned  by  ail  the  people.  The  woman  at 
the  washtub  in  a  rural  home  and  the  great 
f actory  in  the  city  will  both  hâve  the  same 
advantage  of  cheap  and  abundant  electric 
power. 

If  Mr.  Ford 's  bid  be  accepted,  the  sur- 
pins power  developed  at  thèse  dams  will 
be  owned  by  one  corporation.  None  of  it 
will  be  sold.  It  will  be  used  for  the  bene- 
flt of  this  corporation  in  varions  manu- 
facturing  enterprises.  The  corporation  is 
nnder  no  obligation  to  sell  this  power  to 
whatever  towns  or  city  spring  up  in  the 
vicinity  of  Muscle  Shoals,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  that  they  will  not  sell  it  to  such  city 
nnless  it  is  flnancially  profitable  for  them 
to  do  so.    They  will  utilize  it  in  their  own 
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HatsOff 

To  the  Locomotive  Firebox 

Think  of  the  work  that  is  done  there. 

Consider  the  heat  units  liberated. 

Remember  the  firebox  fills  four  times  every  second  with 
gases  from  the  fire  and  air  to  burn  them.  At  the  top  of 
the  fire,  the  speed  of  thèse  gasës  is  85  miles  an  hour  (with 
the  locomotive  not  worfeîng  very  hard  at  that). 

This  is  why  the  Security  Sectional  Arch  is  needed — to  mix 
and  burn  thèse  swift  streams  of  gas  in  order  to  secure 
more  work  from  every  pound  of  coal. 

AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

J^comotive  Combustion  engineers 


ij  Sast  42nd  Street 
NEW  YORK 


McCormick  "BniiéUng 
CHICAGO 


MaThâM 

monitorandsimplex  injectors,  lubricators 
locomotive  and  stationary  boiler  fittings 

NATHAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Southwestem  ReprasMitative:  G.  F.  COTTER  SUPPLY  CO.»  Houston»  Tes. 


Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatic, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

Write  for  full  particulars 


OCTROIT.  U.S.A. 


Digitized  by 
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Have  You  Tried  the  New 

McDonald 

"2222'' 
Raiiroad  Shirt? 

If  not,  you  will  find  it  an  unusual- 
ly  satîsfactory  garment. 

Large  and  roomy  in  every 

dimension 

Elégant  in  design 

Clean  in  finish 

Attractive  in  pattern 

UNION  LABEL 

Cadet  Blue  ground  with  narrow 
white  Unes,  it  is  a  bright  and  cheer- 
fui  style  with  sufficient  depth  of 
color  to  prevent  rapid  soiling. 

Made  with  one  plain  and  one  saf  ety 
pocket  and  two  detached  coUars, 
eîther  round  point  laundered  or 
square  point  soft. 

A  high  grade  ahirt  huilt  for  the  spécial  re-  ^Êkk 

quirements  of  raiiroad  and  machinist  wear.  J^/ÊL 

R«  L.  McDonald  Mfg#  Co«  EssEcrmAMviDLRi 

St.  Jo«eph«  Mo. 


-2222'' 

A  SHIRT  FOR  SERVICE 

YOU  WILL  LIRE  IT 


ï 


MCDONALD 


If  not  ai  your  deal" 
er's,  fill  €mt  and 
mail  this  Coupon. 
We  will  do  the  rest. 


R.  li.   McDONAI^D  MFG.  CD.,  A 

St.  Joseph*  Mo. 

Send  me  information  about  the  new  RAILROAD 
SHIRT  NO.  "2222." 


Name    

Street   Address 

City    

My  dealer  is. . . 
Name  of  Town. 


Slate 


When  Galena  Service  Goes  In 
Lubrication  Troubles  Go  Oui 

Galena  Car,  Engine,  Valve, 

Signal  and  RaUway  Saf  ety 

Oils 


1SERV(C 


^^B^fll^^ 


The  olls  that  save  their  cost  in  extra  service.  For  over  fifty  years  the  stand- 
ard on  American  railroads.  Made  from  the  highest  grade  crudes  by  Galena 
process. 

GALENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

And  ofllocfi  In  principal  citles. 


business  if  they  can  make  more  money  that 
way.  Indeed,  contrary  to  ail  thèse  priu- 
ciples  of  water-power  conservation  for 
which  our  best  publie-spirited  eitizens  have 
fought  for  many  years,  there  is  absolutely 
no  limitation  on  the  profit  that  Mr.  Ford 's 
corporation  can  make  from  the  sale  of  this 
power,  no  control  over  service  to  be  ren- 
dered  the  consumer,  no  régulation  as  to 
what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done  to  restrict 
the  flow  of  the  river — the  property  of  ail 
the  people.  The  acceptance  of  Mr.  Ford 's 
offer  turns  back  our  progress  toward  power 
conservation,  and  opens  the  door  wide  for 
the  use  of  natural  resourees  by  corpora- 
tions and  monopolies  without  restriction, 
without  régulation,  and  without  restraint. 
Flood  Ck>ntrol 

Senate  Bill  3420  undertakes  a  new  step  in 
power  development.  It  provides  for  the 
érection  of  storage  dams  on  the  upper  Ten- 
nessess  Biver  which  will  catch  the  âood 
waters  and  not  only  aid  the  économie  de- 
velopment of  power  by  îitcreasing  the  flow 
during  low-water  période,  but  also  act  as  a 
flood  control  in  time  of  overflow.  The  Ten- 
nessee Biver  is  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi 
by  the  way  of  the  Ohio,  and  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  Congress  has  been  ap- 
propriating  money  to  protect  the  lowlauds 
from  floods.  The  improvements  contem- 
plated  by  Senate  Bill  3420  in  the  construc- 
tion of  thèse  storage  réservoirs  will  sav^ 
the  tazpayers  many  times  their  slight  cost, 
and  further  cheapen  the  power  developed 
at  Muscle  Shoals.  Thèse  improvements 
will  not  be  made  under  the  Ford  proposai. 
Navigation  of  the  Tennessee  Biver 

Perhaps  the  least  imputant  of  the  beno- 
fits  to  come  from  this  plan  is  the  question  of 
navigation,  and  yet  the  future  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  may  show  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  very  great  importance.  It  is  not  believed 
that  the  expenditure  of  this  money  by  the 
Government  would  be  excusable  on  the  sub- 
ject of  navigation  alone.  But  the  navigation 
of  the  Tennessee  Biver  can  be  most  economi- 
cally  brought  about  when  its  development  is 
made  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
dams  for  the  development  of  power.  It  would 
be  a  monumental  sin  to  make  the  great  de 
velopment  that  we  are  making  and  not  at 
the  same  time  provide  for  the  navigation  of 
the  river.  The  construction  of  Dam  No.  2 
will  make  the  Tennessee  Biver  navigable 
for  ail  time,  from  the  location  of  this  dam 
to  the  location  of  Dam  No.  3,  a  little  over 
14  miles  up  the  river,  and  the  construction 
of  Dam  No.  3  will  make  this  river  navigable 
for  about  65  miles  more. 

For  the  Profit  of  the  People 

There  is  nothing  in  the  history  o^  the 
world  with  which  the  potential  power  de- 
velopment at  Muscles  Shoals  can  be  com- 
pared.  Civilization  is  without  a  précèdent. 
Speaking  conservatively,  it  is  the  greatest 
gift  ever  bestowed  upon  mortal  man  since 
salvation  was  made  free  to  the  human  race. 
We  must  choose  between  turning  this  gi- 
gantic  power  plant  over  to  a  private  cor- 
poration for  a  mère  fraction  of  its  truo 
worth,  or  else  operating  it  for  the  welfare 
of  ail  the  people.  With  the  utmost  respect 
for  Mr.  Ford,  when  it  cornes  to  a  decîsio:i 
between  letting  ail  the  people  put  up  the 
money  and  giving  ail  the  benefits  to  one 
corporation,  and  letting  nîl  the  people  who 
put  up  the  money  get  tho  bonefît,  I  must  cait 
my  vote  for  the  pcoj)lc.    ^ 
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DUPLEX  STOKERS 

Eandle  Any  Locomotive  Coal  With  Ease  and  DependaMity 

4500  of  our  Stokers  în  Service  on  76  Railroads 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER   CO. 


r>0  Church  Street.  New  York  GeOeral  OfficC  aod  Wofks 

Munsey  BWg..   Wariitogton  D.   C.  Pitldrartfh,  Pb. 


Railway  Ezohanffe.   Chicago 
VVestlnBhoiiao  Bldc..  Ftttsbvrgh 


Piles  Cured  WITHOUT  the  Knife 


The  Larges  tinstitutionin  theWorld  for  the 
Treatment  of  Piles,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  {Except  Cancer) 

WB  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(except;  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLESS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIFE  and  with  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THE  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  has  been  so  successful  that  we 
hâve  buUt  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  this  llne.  Our 
treatment  Is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  Is  the  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
BVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  knife  failed  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  glven  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  EVERY  CASE  W.E  ACCEPT  OR  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  recelving  letters  every  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relief.  We  hâve  printed  a  book  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containing  'several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  havo 
been  cured  «by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  llke  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  this  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  YOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  find  the  names  of  many 
of  your  friends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  extensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  again  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


PATENTS 

Booklet  Free  Hlghest  Références 

Prompt ness  Assured         Best  Results 

Send  drawlngr  or  model  for  examination 
and  report  as  to  patentability. 

Watson  E.  Coleman,    Patent  Lawyer 

«24  F  Str«et        Wanhtearto»,  D.  C. 


PILES 


DON'T  BE  GUT 

llntil  .Yoa  Try  This 
Wonderful  Tresiment 

My  internai  method  of  treatment  is  the 
correct  one,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  best 
informed  physlcians  and  surgeons.  Oint- 
ments,  siûves  and  other  local  applica- 
tions give  only  temporary  relief. 

If  you  ^lave  piles  In  any  form  write  for 
a  FREB  sample  of  Ps^e**  Pile  Tableta  and 
you  will  bless  the  day  that  you  read  this. 
l«'rite  to4s7. 

E.  R.  Pstfe,     3476  Pstfe  Bldj.,      MsrabsD,  Mich 


Urâi^Tobacco 

Perhaps  yoa*v6  tried  to  ttop  nains  tobaceo  only 
tofind  thatthehabithas auchs  bold  on  yoa  that 
yoQ  save  op  "    * 


Vou  know,  betterUfta  anyone  dse  tiiat  70a  ou«ht  to 
•top  bMMM,aoooer  or  Uter.  it  ia  twand  to  nnden  ' 

yoarbaïaUi.    Hearttroobto.indlse^tkMi,  dyspeiwia, 

fposiMw.  infloiiuiift.poor6yeBigtat-th«M  aod  manjr  ottaw 
disordera.  ean  oftan  be  traeed  diraelly  to  the  dm  of  totee- 
ao.   Beaidea  it  ia  an  ttpMMlT*,  uttarly  umJmo  babtt. 

it  Banished 

Let  Us  Help  You 

No  mAtter  how  flnn  a  grlp  tobaceo  has  on  yoa— no 
matter  whether  you've  been  smokinar  cigars,  pipe  or 
cigarettes  or  chewinff  pluff  or  flno  eut  for  a  raonth  or  60 
years— Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positivcly  remove  ail 
craving  f<->r  tobaceo  in  any  form  in  a  very  few  daya.  It 
doca  its  work  Boqaickly  that  ail  tobaceo  "hmiger"i8(cone 
nlmost  before  you  know  it.  The  désire  for  a  smokc  or  a 
chew  uburMv  begins  to  decrease  efter  the  very  ïirst  dose, 

Tobaceo  Redeemer  containa  no  habit-forming  druRS  of 
any  kind— it  is  in  no  sensé  a  tobaceo  su  bsti  tu  te.  It  does  not 
cauRO  the  slightest  ehock  to  the  nervous  System;  on  the 
contrary,  it  of ten  helpa  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  make  you 
fee)  better  in  evcry  way, 

SEND  Coupon  for 

D«uvaC  g  et  our  free  book  let, 
A^rOOr  Telia  you  ail  about 
thedcfldly  effeets  of  tobaceo 
and  how  easy  it  is  now  toQuit. 
We  will  al^oaend  you  copies 
of  lettera  from  confirmcd 
nscrs    telling     how    this 
simole,     homo*treatment 
freed     thetn    nbsolutcly 
Irum    the    habit.     Just 
mail  eoupon — orapostal 
will  tJo. 

NEWELL  FHARMACAL  CO. 
D«i»t.  -Wl  8t.  LouU.  Mo. 

Send,  withoat  oblUranon  to  me  fn  any  way,  proof  that 
Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positive! y  freo  me  from  tho 
Tobacco  Habit  or  my  money  will  be  refanded. 


and  No.. 
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ClearTrack! 

When  the  sémaphore  is  set  for  a  dear  track  you  don^t  hafe 
to  worry.  Barring  some  act  of  Providence,  you^U  get  to  your 
destination  without  accident  and  on  schedule  time. 

That's  the  waj^  with  Signal  ShirU.  When  you  wear  a  ''Signal** 
vouVe  got  the  ''go  ahead'*  signal  for  a  clear  track.  You  don*t 
hâve  to  worry  about  shrinkage  in  the  wash,  because  Signais  are 
made  of  tub-test  f abrics.  You  don't  hâve  to  worry  about  a 
shirt  wreiJc  within  a  f ew  weeks  af ter  you  hâve  made  your  pur- 
chase  because  Signais  "wear  like  iron/^  Signais  hâve  a  regular 
w«ar  scheduls — cuid  they  live  up  to  it. 

And,  aside  from  everything  else,  Signal  Shirts  hâve  Pullman 
comfort  ail  the  way  throu^.  The  free,  roomy  arm-holes; 
shoulders  that  don*t  bind;  a  neck  that  doesn^t  pinch — ^and 
permanent  fît — ^these  are  the  things  that  count  with  a  lot  of 
railroad  men.  That*s  why  so  many  of  them  always  insist  on 
"Signal**  when  buying  shirts.    Look  for  the  trade-mark. 

Made  in  several  pattems,  with  two  détachable  laundered 
collars,  or  soft  collar  attached. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  eive  us  your  size  cuid  the 
name  of  your  dealer.    We*ll  see  to  it  that  you  get  a  Signal. 

HILKER-WIECHERS  MANUFACTURING  CX). 
Dept.  1230  RACINE,  WISCONSIN 

SHIRJS  ^Op  OVEI^a,LS 


UNIOTT 


TlAOC 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPLIANGES 

We  Maaufactare  a  Complète  Ijl»e  of  LooomotlTe 

Injeotort  SUrUng  Valvt»  ReClax  W«t«p  Qaugw 

Mmin  StMin  Valvt»        BoIIm-  OhMk  Valm      fomi  JPJjnkJ^J» 

Turm  Vaivt»  Bullieyo  Lubricttort     BZrSaSSSSSo»Mn9t 

THE    EDNA    BRASS    MFG.    CO. 
Cincinnati,  O.  Chicago  office»  550  McCormick  Bldg. 


CordUrsttfialMOforleMthanUbrics.  Wet 
•ntee  them  lor  8,000  nûlet  because  we  know 
IhattheywiDgîvetwicetliet  service.  You  gel  them 
DOW  for  the  same  price  the  dealer  pay», 
Cm^  Ha  ilaaaw  Write  and  tell  us  the  sim  of 
«SIM  nu  Mvavy  yQ„,  ij,^  ,„j  Ij^w  many 
youwant  Shi|>ped  CO.D.— section  unwrappod  i 
for  inspection.  AU  tires  havc  non-sidd  tread. 
aMrtetTkteifi..Sm.  saai4WifcMliâwt..Cirimw.M 


^My' cosr  sr . 


rsiooi 


.  $  6.7S 
10.65 
13.50 
14.75 
16.10 
17.00 
18.60 
21.10 
22.15 
23.20 
24.05 
26.50 


«rforWd»rBtri«!onapproTaU  Your 
cbolce  of  44  atylss,  oolors  and  sises  of 
tbe  f  amoaa  Rsntwr  Bicycles.  Express  dz^ 
pald.  Low  Factory^to-BWer  Prlceii. 

|2M)nfli$t0Bl7  'i^SSSiS: 

*■■  the  Bmall  moBtblr  paymenii. 

■  'JT^'  haï r  diuat  pnc«fl.  Write  for  reffl«rk-> 
m  able  zactory  pricea  and  tnarreloua  offera. 

l*a^<ni  Dspt.  M  Chicago  m^auios^ 


DIXON'S 

BRAKE    CYLINDER 
LUBRICANT 

Keeps  leathers  in  flrm  condition  and 
Works  as  well  on  composition  cups. 
It  makes  friction  losses  low — there- 
fore,  brakes  readily  respond.  It 
Works  as  well  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer,  and  won't  run  from  the  top  of 
cylinder.  Does  not  dissolve  in 
water. 

Write    for    Sample    18 -RR. 

Joseph  Dixon  Cnicible  G^mpany 

Jersey  City  New  JeiWey 

Established  1827 


PATRONIZE 

THE  ADVERTISERS 

IN  THIS 

MAGAZINE 


TOBACCO 

Habit  Cured  or  No  Pa:^ 

Any  forait  cJfltfVtdy  arellM»pi|ie«  eoewins  ors 


sùpElâA*êa^!!i5  BiŒ-nMO&ErÂSl 


RUPTURE  IS 

DANGEROUS 


Instant  Relief;  Many  Cures  Re- 

ported;  Full  .Directions  and 

Sample  SENT  FREE 


Just  because  yeu  hâve  been  ruptured  for 
years  and  hâve  tried  ail  kinds  of  bun^lin? 
trusses  and  appliances,  salves,  liniments 
and  plasters  without  satlsfactory  results, 
do  not  think  you  hâve  to  stay  in  this  dan- 
grerous  condition. 

Tou  may  hâve  instant,  blessed  relief 
and,  as  scores  of  othera  report,  complète 
recovery  by  the  use  of  this  simple,  inex- 
pensive  dlscovery. 

Send  no  money.  To  prove  that  my  fa- 
mous  Spongre  Rubber  Rupture  Pad  does 
Conquer  Rupture,  even  in  its  worst  forms, 
I  will  send  a.  sample  absolutely  free  to  any 
ruptured  person,  in  a  plain  sealed  pack- 
age. Possibly  you  are  wonderingr  whether 
this  can  be  true.  Stop  it!  The  test  is  free 
and  surely  the  test  will  tell.  Cut  out  this 
notice  and  hand  it  to  a  ruptured  friend  or 
send  it  with  your  name  and  address  to 
E.  H.  Scott.  Hernia  Expert,  533  F.  Scott 
Bldgr..  Akron.  Ohio,  and  you  will  quickly 
■recelve  a  sample  Spongre  Rubber  Pad  with 
full  directions.  No  obligration  to  purchase. 
Don't  let  Rupture  handicap  you  in  the 
battle  of  life,  but  make  this  test  todayt 


W^J^ 
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'Bn'ngs  Harhnan's 
^Riehli/  UphohfBrei 
7  PÎBCB  Suite 

Quarter-Sawed  and  Soltd  Oak 

Send  only  $1  for  thia  complète  suite  of  library,  parler,  or 
living  room  fumiture— seven  splendid,  massive  pièces. 
Use  it  30  days,  on  frec  trial,  then  if  y  ou  don't  say  that 
it  iseven  more  than  y  ou  expected,  ship  it  back  and  we  re- 
tum  your  $1  and  pay  transportation  charges  both  ways. 

Over  a  Year  io  Pay 


Only  by  seeing  this  splendid  quarter-sawed  and  tolîd 
oak  suite  can  you  realize  how  it  will  add  to  the 
appearance  of  your  hcme.  Only  by  examining  it 
can  youappreciate  what  a  record-breakîng  bar- 
gain  it  is  at  our  smashed  price,  Fumiture  like 
this  ^  élégant,  comfortable,  massive  —  can  be 
bought  nowhere  else  at  anywhere  near  the  price, 
nor  on  such  libéral  terms. 

Handsame  Fumed  Rnlshl 


Êmpartanil 

Do  not  confase  thls  fine 
Hartrnan  saite  with  fuml- 
tare  whîch  may  look  lîke  it 
in  pictUTBg,  but  il  inferior 
in  construction  and  finish. 
Every  Hartman  pièce  is 
msdeto  give  laetinir  serv- 
ie* as  well  as  to  bsve  an 
élégant  appe*rancG.  Koto 
also  the  hiuidnoine  up- 
holeteting.  sprlng  ecats, 
ornamented  backe. 
rounded  arma»  ana 
quarter -aa wed  oak  in 
tnis spécial  suite.  See if  ony 
other  hou  se  ofTers  an  y  thi  nff 
like  thia  «t  near  our  priée. 


TABLE. 

Bolid  oak 
with  top  26x42  inche».  ARM  ROCKER,  eolid  oak  with  quarter- 
sawed  top  panel  and  arm  régis;  eeat  18x19  in,  SIDE  ROCKER. 
Bolîd  oak  with  quarter-sawed  oak  top  rail;  eeat  16x14  inchee. 
ARM  CHAIR.  37  ioches  hi^h,  and  SIDE  CHAIR 
_36  inchea  hîg:h,  with  eeat  16x14  incbes. 
Table  and  ckaira  stand  on 
lu>Ueless  glides.  Baclts  and  seats  uphoUtered  in  durable 
imitation  Spanîeh  brown  leather.  Comfortable  sprint 
»eeat8.  TABOURETTE,  16H  inches  hi^h  with  10-inch 
top,  Î8  eolid  oak.  BOOK  BLOCKS,  heavy  enou^h  to 
support  a  libéral  numberof  volumes.  Shipped  (fully 
boxed.  "knocked  down"  to  lessen  f  reigrht  Chartres)  f  rom 
f  actory  in  Central  Indiana,  Western  New  York  State  or 
Chicago  warehouse.    Send  the  coupon. 

Order  by  No.  112D0MA7.  Price,  $37.95.  Send  $1  now. 
Pay  balance  $3.00  per  month. 


te 


FREE 


"""  ^  — H/KaltCoupon  Mowl—  —  — ^ 

HARTMAN  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 
0«pt.478e  Chicasot  Illinois 

Bidosed  flod  tt.  Send  the  7-Pîeco  Living  Room  Saite 
Jïo.  112DDMA7  as  described.  I  am  to  hâve  30  davs'  free 
trial.  If  not  satiafted.  will  ship  it  back  and  you  will 
refond  roy  $1  and  pay  frei^ht  both  wavs.  If  I  keep  it, 
1  will  pay  $3.00  per  month  until  the  full  price,  $37.96.  is 
paid,  Tttle  remaïnawitbyoa  until  final  paynaeat  iamade. 


Street  Addresa 

R  F,  D 

Town . 

fVeijpfttIoa„-._..„ 


Box  No._ 

....SUte 

-Color 


BARGAIN 
CATALOG 

368  p«ses  of  the  world's  greateet  price- 
Bmaehing  barsains.  Everything-youneed 
for  the  home — the  pick  of  the  markets  in 
Famitore,  rue:s,  linoléum,  stovee,  watches. 
eilverware,  dishes,  washin^  machinea, 
eewing  machines,  aluminum  ware.phono- 
g^raphs,  sas  engines,  cream  Beparators. 
etc. — ail  sold  on  our  eaey  monthly  pay- 
ment  plan  and  on  80  day  s' Free  trial.  Post 
card  or  letter  brings  this  S68-page  Bat' 
çain  Book  by  retum  mail  FREE. 
**L«t  Hartman  F«attiar  YOUR  Naat" 

HARTMAN 

j  FURNITURE  &  CARPET  CO. 

'  Oapt.4786  Chicaao,  III. 

CoDrnsbt,  1U22.  br  Hartmaa's,  Chicago 


Lpiinfbiiible  Sprii^  J 
Seats 


^i 
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Arches 
Are  Steam  Insurance 


Poor  steamers  mean  more 
than  just  barder  work  for 
the  Fireman. 

They  mean  schedules 
shot  to  pièces. 

They  mean  exhaustîng 
overtîme. 

They  mean  more  grief 
than    anyone    can    realize 


who  has  never  fired  a  loco- 
motive. 

To  avoid  poor  steamers 
and  the  trouble  they  bring, 
every  fireman  should  see 
that  any  engine  he  runs  has 
its  fuU  quota  of  Arch  brick, 

A  complète  Arch  in  the 
firebox  is  the  best  kind  of 
steam  insurance. 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  In«. 

J^omothe  Comtustim  Snginetrs 
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GLENN  E.  PLUMB 
September  30,  1866  —  August  1,  1922 


GLENN  PLUMB— PROPHET  AND  PIONEER 

By  WARREN  S.  STONE,  G.  C.  E. 
National  Président  of  the  Plumh  Plan  League 


Every  worker  in  the  nation  has  snffered  a  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  Glenn  E.  Plumb.  He  tinselfishly  devoted  his  life  and 
his  talents  toward  securing  économie  justice  for  the  men  who  toil. 
Endowed  by  natnre  with  a  keen  intellect  and  trained  in  the  nation's 
leading  law  school,  he  conl'd  hâve  won  wealth  and  ease  for  him- 
self  as  a  corporation  lawyer  if  he  had  so  chosen.  Instead,  he  al- 
lied  himself  with  the  cause  of  labor  and  gave  everything  he  had 
to  that  cause. 

Glenn  Plumb  was  essentially  a  prophet  and  a  pioneer.  He  was 
not  interested  in  business  or  in  mère  money  making.  His  sole 
concem  was  for  democracy,  both  industrial  and  poKtical.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  workers  and  farmers  who  produce  the  wealth 
of  the  world  get  their  rightful  share  of  its  blessings.  Like  the 
true  prophet,-  he  had  the  vision  to  look  far .  enough  away  from 
the  problems  of  the  moment  to  map  out  the  path  of  social  justice 
and  industrial  progress  for  the  future.  With  this  rare  gift  he 
combined  the  courage  of  the  pioneer  who  is  willing  to  foUow 
new  paths,  no  matter  how  rocky  the  road,  so  long  as  they  lead 
forward. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  abont  Glenn  Plomb  as  a  man.  The  thing 

-  that  endeared  him  to  ail  who   knew  him  was  not  so  much  his 

mind,  brilliant  as  it  was,  bot  his  warm,  friendly,  sympathetic  heart. 


He  loved  his  feUowmen  so  much  that  he  never  considered  bit 
own  interests  of  first  importance.  I  do  not  know  what  chnrch 
he  belonged  to,  but  I  do  know  that  a  man  with  such  a  spirit  is 
the  finest  sort  of  Christian.  Entirely  apart  from  his  professional 
work,  Mr.  Plumb  left  the  world  immeasurably  better  for  havinc 
lived  in  it  because  of  the  génial  kindliness  which  he  extended 
to  ail,  regardless  of  rank  or  position. 

As  the  author  of  the  Plumb  Plan  for  railroad  control,  Mr. 
Plumb  made  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this  génération 
for  a  sane  and  practical  solution  of  the  transportation  problem. 
It  combines  efficient  service  to  the  public  with  justice  for  the  em- 
ployés. It  can  be  applied  not  only  to  the  railways,  but  to  every 
one  of  the  great  basic  industries.  It  gives  capital  its  due,  bot  it 
does  not  exalt  money  above  the  welfare  of  human  beings.  It 
promises  to  achieve  that  industrial  democracy  without  whidi  onr 
political  democracy  is  but  a  hollow  sham. 

The  highest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  Glenn  E.  Plumb  is  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  carry  out  the  ideals  for  which  he  strove.  We 
can  and  must  continue  our  educational  campaign  until  the  Plmnb 
Plan  is  adopted  by  congress  and  applied  to  America*s  raiiroads. 
With  his  passing,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  work  barder  than  ever 
to  achieve  this  end.    We  must  pot  and  shall^not  fail. 
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Scnttliiig  the  Strike  Settlement 

The  greatest  tragedy  in  the  world  is  what  might  hâve  been. 
Regardless  of  the  issues  which  produced  the  shopmen's  strike, 
the  whole  difficulty  could  hâve  been  settled  on  August  Ist  with 
foll  considération  for  the  rights  and  honor  of  both  parties, 
but  for  the  obstinacy  of  a  small  handful  of  men.  Af ter  con- 
sultation with  both  sides,  the  Président  proffered  a  basis  of 
settlement  by  which  the  employés  would  return  to  work  with 
the  seniority  rights  unimpaired,  and  leave  the  matter  of  wages 
and  working  conditions  to  a  rehearing  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  The  employés  accepted  this  offer  without  qual- 
ification, coming  more  than  half  way  in  compromising  their 
demands  for  the  old  rates  of  pay  and  the  complète  abolition  of 
the  contract  System.  The  American  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  unanimously  refused  to  accept  this  plan  for  set- 
tlement, and  declared  a  "fight  to  the  finish." 

The  history  of  the  past  four  weeks  is  an  accumulating  record 
of  transportation  paralysis.  Railway  employés  not  connected 
with  the  shopmen's  strike  hâve  been  killed,  wounded,  beat  up, 
and  blown  up  by  armed  guards  and  def ective  equipment.  The 
railroad  service  has  become  hopelessly  demoralized.  Indus- 
tries are  closing  down  because  they  cannot  get  fuel  and  raw 
material.  In  brief,  we  are  drifting  straight  toward  a  national 
calamity  of  such  fearful  proportions  that  no  man  can  coolly 
contemplate  them. 

Actuated  by  a  désire  to  avert  this  potential  crisis  and  con- 
fronted  with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  holding  train  and 
engine  crews  on  their  jobs  at  the  péril  of  their  lives,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Transportation  Brotherhoods  offered  their  service  as 
mediators  to  the  striking  shop  craf  ts  and  the  railway  execu- 
tives. The  Président  had  meanwhile  proffered  another  plan  of 
settlement,  evidently  draf ted  either  by  those  ignorant  of  the 
issues  at  stake  or  else  deliberately  contriving  to  prolong  the 
strike  with  an  utterly  impossible  proposai.  Both  the  railways 
and  the  shop  crafts  leaders  rejected  this  hopeless  *'peace 
plan,"  and  the  médiation  of  the  Brotherhood  executives  ap- 
peared  as  the  sole  hope  of  a  speedy  settlement.  On  August 
17th  the  leaders  of  the  Transportation  Brotherhoods  submitted 
to  a  fuU  session  of  the  railway  executives  a  f air  and  gênerons 
proposai  for  an  immédiate  settlement  of  the  shopmen's  strike. 
The  proposai  was  so  well  received  that  the  Brotherhood  leaders 
helieved  their  mission  had  been  accomplished.  It  appeared 
highly  probable  that  the  public,  the  employés,  and  the  rail- 
roads  themselves  would  be  spared  the  further  hardship  and 
loss  inséparable  f rom  a  continuation  of  the  conilict. 

The  strike  settlement  was  scuttled  during  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 17 th.  Forces  behind  the  screen  did  their  work  secretly 
and  well.  The  foUowing  morning  Président  Harding  delivered 
his  message  to  Congress  on  the  indu  striai  crisis,  climaxed  by 
a  pledge  placing  the  full  forces  of  the  Grovernment  behind  the 
strikebreakers  and  the  railroads.  It  is  helieved  that  an  ad- 
vance  copy  of  the  Présidentes  address  was  brought  to  New 


York  the  night  before.  Certainly  a  copy  lay  before  the  rail- 
way executives  the  f ollowing  morning  before  the  Président  had 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress.  From  then  on  endeavors 
to  effect  a  peaceful  settlement  satisfactory  to  both  sides  were 
simply  out  of  the  question.  Negotiations  vainly  continued, 
however,  for  the  following  week,  ending  in  the  endeavors  of 
the  Brotherhood  Chiefs  to  effect  a  settlement  with  a  group  of 
fifty-two  western  railroad  présidents  controUing  85,000  miles 
of  lines.  The  présidents  of  thèse  railroads  promised  every- 
thing  but  full  reinstatement  of  the  strikers.  The  shop  craft 
leaders  rightly  rejected  peace  on  this  basis  in  the  following 
words: 

The  conférence  has  shown  that  the  group  of  roads  which  has 
been  conferring  will  at  présent  make  no  concessions.  They 
stand  firm  on  the  position  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, which  refuses  seniority  rights. 

This  refusai  of  seniority  rights  to  union  men,  it  is  now  clear, 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  promises  to  strikebreakers, 
but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ^sciplining  their  men  for  a  légal 
and  justified  strike. 

We  can  and  we  will  fight  for  our  minimum  terms  and  for  a 
nation-wide  settlement  as  long  as  managements  can  and  will. 

In  behalf  of  the  puhlic's  interest  we  hâve  offered  to  com- 
promise on  everything  but  our  existence.  Now  that  we  are  corn- 
pelled  to  fight,  our  victory  will  bring  with  it  victory  on  ail 
issues  for  which  the  strike  was  called. 


The  Question  of  Seniority 

Francis  Parkman,  in  his  taies  of  Oregon  Trail,  tells  of  the 
counter-irritant  which  enabled  him  to  extract  an  ulcerated 
tooth  which  was  crazing  the  squaw  of  an  Indian  chief.  The 
squaw  raised  such  a  tuimoil  whenever  the  forceps  were  brought 
near  the  infected  tooth  that  Parkman  had  an  assistant  gouge 
the  patient 's  foot  with  a  red-hot  iroil  so  that  while  her  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  this  misfortune,  the  tooth  was  suc- 
cessfully  removed. 

The  issue  of  seniority  is  nothing  else  than  a  counter-irritant 
projected  into  the  rail  strike  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
public  from' the  real  issue  involved.  It  was  not  the  occasion 
for  the  strike.  It  has  been  raised  simply  as  a  smoke  screen 
to  conceal  the  real  purpose  of  a  small  group  of  powerful  rail- 
way executives  in  blocking  a  strike  settlement.  The  public 
is  more  obtuse  than  we  imagine  if  it  is  deceived  by  this  sort  of 
bluff.        . 

Seniority  is  the  merit  system  of  civil  service.  That  is  ail 
there  is  to  it.  It  is  not  a  privilège  granted  by  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives, but  a  right  earned  by  the  employés  through  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service.  Thèse  are  its  two  tap  roots — 
length  and  merit  of  service.  To  destroy  such  a  rule  would 
plunge  railway  service  into  utter  demoralization.  Any  union 
which  would  end  a  strike  without  insisting  on  the  reinstatement 
of  its  merabers  to  full  seniority  rights  would  thereby  admit 
defeat  and  invite  annihilation. 

Stripped  of  ail  make-believe  and  sham,  the  real  purpose  be- 
hind the  scuttling  of  the  strike  settlement ^*s  plainly|ex- 
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pressed  by  Président  W.  L.  Mapother  o£  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  when  he  blankly  refused  the  request  of  the  governor 
of  Michigan  to  cooperate  with  Henry  Ford 's  railroad  in  sup- 
plying  coal  for  the  industries  of  the  northern  state.  '*  Michi- 
gan, helll"  blustered  Mapother.  **We  are  out  to  bust  the 
unions — ail  we  ask  is  to  be  let  alone."  When  the  représenta- 
tive of  the  governor  of  Michigan  asked  Président  Mapother 
if  the  state  could  do  anything  to  help  the  railroad  recover 
efficiency,  he  said  :  *  *  Yes,  you  can  help  us  get  troops.  Only  the 
braves t  of  the  brave  can  corne  in  hère  now." 

Such  a  sentiment  is  nothing  short  of  criminal  treason  to  the 
public  interest.  It  reeks  with  the  taint  of  inconsiderate  greed 
and  industrial  depotism.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  American  railway  executives.  Unfortunate- 
ly,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  powerful  '^no  surrender''  group  of 
hardboiled  executives  backed  by  the  New  York  bankers,  who 
control  82  per  cent  of  the  steam  transportation  lines  of  the 
countr>\ 


The  Outcome  of  the  Strike 


Though  the  légions  of  the  Czar  failed  to  turn  back  Na- 
poléon's  march  on  Moscow,  the  little  Corsican  was  defeated  by 
the  white  hordes  of  winter.  From  now  on  the  same  uncon- 
querable  forces  will  be  marching  with  the  shop  men  to  compel 
a  reasonable  adjustment  of  the  strike.  The  equipment  of  the 
railroads  is  now  in  a  perilously  def ective  condition.  It  will  be- 
come  progressively  worse  as  the  weeks  toward  winter  advance. 

The  locomotive  engineers  of  the  country  are  not  a  bunch  of 
hotheads.  Their  years  of  expérience,  their  heavy  responsibil- 
ity,  and  the  high  quàlity  of  intelligent  judgment  demanded  of 
them  in  the  daily  discharge  of  their  duties  make  them  exceed- 
ingly  slow  to  sponsor  sensational  statements.  When  they  charge 
that  the  '*  replacement  labor*'  in  the  railway  shops  pf  the 
country  is  incompétent  and  that  the  condition  of  railway 
equipment  is  rapidly  approaching  a  catastrophe,  they  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  and  they  speak  the  solemn  truth. 
While  the  président  of  one  of  the  great  lines  feeding  New 
York  City  is  loudly  boasting  in  the  press  that  his  road  is  100 
per  cent  efficient,  the  office  of  this  Brotherhood  possesses  a  list 
of  not  dozens  but  scores  of  engines  on  this  road  which  are  out 
of  o^der,  piled  up  in  yards  and  roundhouses,  or  else  in  opéra- 
tion under  dangerously  unsafe  conditions.  If  the  Président  of 
the  United  States  insisted  upon  a  faithful  observance  of  the 
locomotive  inspection  laws  throughout  the  country,  it  is  con- 
servative  to  prediet  the  complète  paralysis  of  transportation 
within  sixty  days.  As  it  is,  engines  are  now  in  service  which 
hâve  not  been  given  the  tests  required  by  law  for  from  four 
to  eight  weeks.  Thèse  conditions  hâve  been  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  force  of  fifty  in- 
spectors  now  engaged  by  the  commission  cannot  possibly  cover 
the  field.  In  conséquence,  engines  are  blowing  up  and  engine 
crews  scalded  and  maimed  for  life;  and  this  even  when  the 
enginemen  hâve  remonstrated  that  motive  power  is  in  bad  con- 
dition, only  to  be  assured  by  shop  foremen  that  it  is  absolutely 
safe.  Will  it  be  necessar\'  for  a  giant  locomotive  to  blow  up 
in  a  crowded  terminal  station,  with  conséquent  loss  of  life  and 
injury  to  dozens  of  innocent  people,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public  and  the  Président  are  opened  to  the  perilous  possibili- 
ties  of  the  situation  t 

There  can  be  but  one  outcome  to  the  strike.  The  shopmen 
are  going  to  win.  They  hâve  not  yet  begun  to  fight.  They  hâve 
now  been  out  less  than  two  months,  during  that  portion  of  the 
year  making  the  least  demands  upon  railroad  equipment.  We 
trust  two  months  more  will  not  be  necessary  to  eonvince  the 
inside  group  of  railway  executives  now  blocking  a  settlement 
that  the  shopmen  mean  business. 

If  the  railroad  executives  remain  obdurate,  there  is  only 
one  other  alternative — government  seizure  and  opération  of  the 
lines  to,  avert  a  national  tie-up.  Twice  within  the  past  four 
years  the  failure  of  private  management  has  compelled  the 


government  to  assume  control  of  the  railroads.  If  they  are 
again  opéra ted  by  the  government,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  a 
matter  to  get  them  back.  Meanwhile,  the  steel  trust  advances 
wages  20  per  cent,  the  automobile  industry  makes  substantial 
pay  increases  ail  along  the  Une,  and  certain  textile  groups  bave 
been  raised  as  high  as  35  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  living 
steadily  mounts.  With  each  such  increase  the  opportunity  of 
the  railway  executives  to  settle  with  the  shopmen  on  the  old 
basis  becomes  more  remote. 


The  Président  Assails  the  Bailwaymen 
With  some  knowledge  of  history  we  déclare  that  never  in 
the  annals  of  this  nation  Uas  a  Président  of  the  United  States 
uttered  publicly  a  more  offensive  attack  upon  organîzed  labor 
than  that  contained  in  Président  Harding's  message  to  Con- 
gress  on  August  18th.  It  is  a  challenge  to  everj'  worker  in 
the  country  to  take  the  reins  of  government  from  the  hands 
of  executives  who  are  so  obviously  the  spokesmen  for  the  in- 
terests  of  reaction.  The  Président  unjustly  assailed  the  strik- 
ing  shopmen  with  garbled  f  acts.  He  accused  them  of  stnking 
when  they  had  an  adéquate  rèmedy  without  it.  He  devoted 
nearly  one-third  of  his  total  address  to  a  justifiable  excuse 
of  violence  and  lawlessness,  culminating  with  the  false  charge 
that  train  crews  hâve  **deserted  transcontinental  trains  in  the 
désert  régions  of  the  southwest,"  thereby  revealing  **cruelty 
and  contempt  of  law,"  and  conspiring  **to  paralyze  transpor- 
tation.'' ** Lawlessness  and  violence  in  a  hundred  places,"  he 
declared,  **have  revealed  the  failure  of  the  striking  unions  to 
hold  their  forces  to  law  observance."  Never  a  word  of  censure 
from  him  against  the  armed  guards  and  troops  who  hâve  reck- 
lessly  taken  dozens  of  lives  and  assaulted  countless  others. 
Only  eulogies  for  them  and  their  comrade  scabs:  '*Men  who 
refuse  to  strike  and  who  hâve  braved  assault  and  insuit  and 
risked  their  lives  to  serve  a  public  need  hâve  been  cruelly  at- 
tacked  and  wounded  or  killed.  Men  seeking  work  and  guards 
attempting  to  protect  lives  and  property,  even  offîcers  of  the 
fédéral  government,  hâve  been  assaulted  and  hindered  in  their 
duties.  Strikers  hâve  armed  themselves,  and  gathered  in  mobs 
in  railroad  shops  to  offer  armed  violence  to  any  man  attempt- 
ing to  go  to  work.  There  is  a  state  of  lawlessness  shocking  to 
every  conception  of  American  law  and  order,  and  violating 
the  cherished  guarantees  of  American  f  reedom.  '  ' 

We  ask  the  Président  to  prove  a  single  case  in  the  présent 
strike  where  any  compétent  court  of  law  has  convicted  a 
striking  shopman  for  the  mnrder  of  a  strike  breaker,  rail- 
way guard  or  fédéral  officiai.  He  can  prodnce  no  such  in- 
stance. 

Following  his  effulgent  praise  for  the  railroad  strike  break- 
ers,  the  Président  goes  out  of  his  way  to  impute  to  the  striking 
shopmen  full  guilt  for  the  présent  unsafe  condition  of  rail- 
road equipment  :  *  *  Under  thèse  conditions  of  hindrance  and  in- 
timidation, there  has  been  such  a  lack  of  care  of  motive  power 
that  the  détérioration  of  locomotives  and  the  non-compliance 
with  the  safety  requirements  of  the  law  are  threatening  the 
break-down  of  transportation." 

The  Presidenlt  concludes  his  condemnation  of  the  striking 
shopmen  with  the  following  pledge  to  support  the  railroads 
in  breaking  the  strike: 

I  am  resolved  to  use  ail  the  power  of  the  government  to 
maintain  transportation  and  sustain  the  right  of  men  (scabs) 
to  work. 

The  Président  states  that  the  government  is  impartial  in  the 
présent  controversy.  His  very  speech  dénies  it.  The  actions 
of  the  judicial  and  militar>'  branches  of  his  government  dis- 
prove  it.  The  Président  himself,  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Jew- 
ell,  openly  made  war  upon  the  workers  when  he  said  that  *  *  the 
national  agreements  must  go."  Indeed,  the  Président  pleads 
in  his  message  for  législation  to  make  the  décisions  of  the 
Labor  Board  mandatorv^ — a  thinly  disguised  anti-strike  pro- 
posai for  which  he  himself  voted  when  in  the  Senate.    But  why 
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continue  t  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  a  statement  by 
Congressman  George  Huddleston  on  the  labor  policy  of  the 
administration — ^a  statement  whieh  he  vainly  attempted  to 
présent  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  but  was  blocked  at  every  turn 
by  the  Administration  leaders.  ^ 


Force  and  Violence 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  Présidentes  address  whieh  cannot 
be  lightly  passed  over.  It  is  the  assertion  that  the  full  forces 
of  the  Government  will  be  put  behînd  the  railway  executives 
in  maintaining  transportation  and  protecting  the  strike  break- 
ers.  It  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  General  Pershing's 
statement  that  **a  million  men  are  available  to  bperate  the 
trains  if  necessary,"  and  the  known  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  in  ascertaining  the  railroad  expérience  of 
the  enlisted  personnel.  It  must  also  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  Présidentes  action  during  the  coal  strike  in  appealing  to 
the  state  governors  to  use  troops  in  order  to  produce  coal.  As 
we  go  to  press  a  newspaper  wire  from  Washington  states  that 
General  Pershing  is  being  considered  as  fédéral  rail  dicta tor 
in  event  of  an  emergency. 

It  is  not  our  function  to  ad  vise  the  Président,  but  no  rail- 
road man  with  a  eool  head  can  eontemplate  the  drif  t  of  affairs 
and  the  possibilities  of  the  next  four  weeks  without  express- 
ing a  solemn  warning  to  prevent  the  grave  crisis  toward  whieh 
the  Présidentes  policy  is  inevitably  dfifting.  In  the  words  of 
Govemor  Ritchie  of  Maryland  in  rejecting  Président  Hard- 
ing's  appeal  for  troops  to  open  the  coal  mines: 

The  présence  of  troops  Is  often  not  the  assurance  of  s»- 
cttilty,  but  the  provocation  of  serions  trouble.  I  venture  to 
nrge  with  the  greatest  respect  that  you  renew  your  efforts 
to  adjast  in  a  proper  and  peaceful  way  both  the  railroad 
strike  and  the  coal  strike. 

As  Grovernor  Morrison  of  North  Carolina  has  suggested,  the 
calling  out  of  troops  is  in  fact  the  taking  of  sides  against  the 
workers.  It  is  the  assumption  of  arms  and  the  use  of  force 
against  our  fellow  citizens.  The  Président  seriously  misjudges 
the  caliber  of  the  striking  shopmen  if  he  believes  that  they  can 
be  force d  or  intimidated  by  a  show  of  military  force. 

We  wish  to  remind  the  Chief  Executive  that  proved  guilt 
for  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the  présent  strike  crisis  rests 
without  exception  solely  upon  the  armed  guards,  troops,  and 
agents  of  the  railroads.  If  ail  our  industrial  history,  ail  our 
expériences  prove  anything,  it  is  the  absolute  eertainty  that 
the  use  of  troops,  armed  guards,  private  police,  spies,  détect- 
ives, and  Company  gunmen  inevitably  provokes  violence  and 
causes  bloodshed.  .Is  it  necessary  to  review  the  tragedy  of 
Homestead  Mills,  the  massacre  of  McKees  Rocks,  the  story  of 
Calumet,  Cabin  Creek,  Trinidad,  Ludlow,  Hastings,  Mingo,  and 
this  last  ghastly  affair  at  Herrin  in  order  to  convince  those  in 
Ruthority  of  the  fearful  blunder  of  using  military  force  to 
crush  industrial  disputes? 

We  appeal  to  the  Président  to  avert  the  tragédies  that  will 
inexorably  follow  the  pursuit  of  his  policy.  We  point  with 
misgiving  to  the  cesspools  of  bitterness  now  forming  in  sev- 
eral  scores  of  communities  throughout  the  country.  Above  ail 
else,  we  urge  him  not  to  entnist  the  use  of  fédéral  troops  to 
commanders  who  are  notoriously  lined  up  against  labor.  This 
lias  already  happened — in  fact  is  happening  now.  It  cannot 
continue  without  sorely  trjnng  the  temper  of  the  American 
people  and  inviting  ealamities  that  sober  men  should  seek  to 
avoid. 


Mr.  Hoover's  Secret  Conférence 
An  astute  political  boss  of  the  old  school  once  remarked: 
'*What  the  public  doesn't  know  will  never  hurt  it."  This 
seems  to  be  the  policy  followed  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  in  his  secret  conférence  with  the  New  York  bankers  on 
August  Ist,  arranged,  aceording  to  the  New  York  Tintes  "at 
the  instance  of  the  Administration  by  Pierre  Jay,  Fédéral  Re- 


serve Agent  for  New  York."  The  call  was  issued  to  a  #roxi- 
mately  fif  teen  hoads  of  the  most  powerf ul  national  banks,  pri- 
vate banks  and  trust  companies.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Equitable  Trust  Building,  in  quarters  rented  by  the  Fédéral 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hoover  was  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  first  executives  of  the  Fédéral  Reserve  System.  We 
do  not  know  who  ^'leaked"  about  the  meeting,  but  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  New  York  Times  for  the  détails.  The 
Times  says:  "It  was  first  impressed  upon  the  gl-oup  of  bank- 
ers that  secrecy  must  be  maintained  about  the  meeting  at  any 
cost.  It  was  impressed  upon  them  that  they  must  consider  the 
meeting  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  summoned  to  the  White 
House  and  in  confidence  heard  a  review  of  the  situation  given 
by  Président  Harding.  Secrecy  was  pledged  by  everyone  prés- 
ent." 

Following  his  visit  with  the  bankers,  Mr.  Hoover  met  with 
the  railway  executives  in  the  New  Haven  board  room  of  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  and  conveyed  to  them  Président 
Harding 's  compromise  plan,  whieh  was  later  rejected  by  the 
executives. 

We  believe  Mr.  Hoover  is  barking  up  the  right  tree,  secret 
conférences  or  no  secret  conférences.  Let  bim  convince  the 
bankers  who  finance  the  railroads  that  a  settlement  with  the 
shopmen  is  necessary  for  their  own  prosperity,  and  the  strike 
will  not  wait  long  for  an  adjustment. 


Railway  Prosperity 

The  railroad  executives  hâve  just  made  public  the  earnings 
of  the  larger  roads  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  In 
spite  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  prévalent  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural  dépression,  whieh  greatly  curtailed  railroad  income, 
the  following  facts  utterly  belie  the  pleas  of  railroad  poverty 
whieh  induced  the  Labor  Board  to  embark  upon  its  campaign 
of  wage  slashing.  The  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  in- 
creased  140  per  cent  or  $203,607,926  over  the  first  six  months 
of  last  year.  While  their  operating  revenue  increased  70.2  per 
cent,  the  total  operating  expenses  actually  decreased  by  12  per 
cent. 

Eveh  with  industrial  conditions  against  them  and  without 
the  benefit  of  the  huge  wage  cuts  effective  July  Ist,  the  rail- 
roads show  net  earnings  at  the  rate  of  over  $407,000,000  a 
year,  whieh  is  approximately  4%  per  cent  on  their  total  book 
valuation.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  roads  this  vahiation  is 
grossly  in  excess  of  the  real  value  of  the  properties,  including 
fictitious  land  capitalization,  heavily  watered  stock,  and  other 
inflated  securities.  We  do  not  wish  to  make  the  stock  exchange 
a  criterion  of  value,  but  during  the  past  year,  aceording  to 
évidence  presented  to  the  Senatë  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce by  the  late  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  the  total  securities  of  tjie 
railroads  could  hâve  been  purchased  for  $10,640,000,000  or 
more  than  $8,000,000,000  less  than  their  **  book  "  valuation. 

The  semi-annual  report  of  the  railroads  proves  conclusively 
that  the  wage  cuts  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Board  for  July  Ist, 
whieh  produced  the  présent  railway  crisis,  were  not  necessary 
to  give  the  railroads  a  reasonable  retum  on  everj-  penny  of 
honest  investment. 


The  Miners'  Victory 


After  four  months  and  one-half  of  heroic  insistence  upon  a 
living  wage  and  a  national  agreement,  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  won  a  victory  that  is  at  once  a  tribute  to  their 
pluck  and  a  triumph  for  industrial  solidarity.  When  the  miners 
stopped  work  April  Ist  in  protest  against  the  refusai  of  the 
ôperators  to  negotiate  a  new  wage  contract  aceording  to  their 
written  agreement,  they  had  ail  the  économie  faetors  of  suc- 
cess  against  them.  Many  of  their  members  already  faced 
destitution  by  reason  of  prolonged  unemployment.  Within 
their  own  ranks  there  existed  unfortunate  dissension.  They 
quit  in  the  late  spring  when  the  eoal  bins  were  well  stocked 
and  the  summer  demand  slight.     They  confronted  a  rich  and 
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pow«^L|jl  combine  of  operators,  working  in  close  harmony  with 
the  hiuustrial  and  financial  overlords  of  the  CQuutry. 

The  miners  won  their  struggle  in  spite  of  thèse  tremendous 
obstacles.  They  won  not  only  by  virtue  of  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  their  cause,  but  also  by  reason  of  their  united 
front  and  the  loyal  cohésion  of  their  membership.  Had  the 
United  Mine  Workers  been  split  into  a  dozen  minor  and  con- 
flicting  organizations,  the  outcome  of  their  contest  might  well 
hâve  been  différent. 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement  signed  with  the  mine  opera- 
tors on  August  15 th,  the  miners  go  back  to  work  with  the 
same  wages  and  conditions  as  before  the  walkout.  The  agree- 
inent  further  provides  for  a  joint  conférence  in  Cleveland  on 
October  2,  1922,  of  ail  bituminous  mine  operators  to  draft  a 
new  agreement  with  the  miners,  which  shall  be  completed  not 
later  than  January  8,  1923,  for  the  year  beginning  April  Ist. 
This  joint  conférence  shall  sélect  a  committee  of  inquiry,  **the 
members  of  which  shall  be  of  commanding  public  réputation 
for  character  and  ability.*'  This  committee  shall  make  an  ex- 
pert investigation  of  the  whole  industry  *  *  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  public,  the  operators,  and  the  mine  workers.  '  '  It  will  be 
représentative  of  both  the  workers  and  the  employers,  and 
constitutes  the  first  important  effort  to  secure  complète  and 
dependable  data  regarding  the  nation 's  ^*most  mismanaged  in- 
dustry. '  ' 

The  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  for  its  insistence  upon  an  investigation  of  the  mining 
industry.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  constitutionalism,  toward 
industrial  peace,  toward  efficient  production,  without  which 
neither  coal  mining  or  any  other  industry  can  prosper  itself  or 
contribute  fully  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 


Jnnking  the  Constitation 
The   first   amendment   to   the   Constitution  of   the  United 
States,  f  ramed  by  the  first  Congress  in  1789  to  protect  the  lib- 
erties  of  the  people  from  the  usurpation  of  tyranny,  reads  as 
f  ollOws  :      -^ 

Congress  shall  make   no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of    religion,    or    prohifoiting    the    free    exercise    thereof;    or  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to   assemble,   and  to   pétition   the 
government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

This  comerstone  of  our  civil  liberties  was  based  upon  the 
Bill  of  Rights  won  in  1689  by  our  English  forebears  from 
the  tyrannie  Stuarts  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Any  sane  man 
not  a  lawyer  can  tell  what  it  means  without  the  aid  of  judicial 
interprétation.  Yet  there  arertoday  76  pplitical  prisoners  held 
in  fédéral  jails  for  war-time  free  speech  offenses.  Thèse  men 
were  imprisoned  under  the  infamous  ''Espionage  Acf  passed 
by  Congress  in  the  midst  of  our  war  hysteria  in  open  violation 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  They  were  thrust 
in  jail  for  doing  what  one  Justice  of  the  Suprême  Court  de- 
clared  they  had  as  good  right  to  do  as  to  print  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  Ail  except  five.  of  thèse  prisoners  are  workingmen. 
Their  arrests  were  accomplished  by  a  most  vicions  propaganda 
inspired  by  powerf  ul  employing  interests.  Of  ten  whole  groups 
of  them  were  rounded  up,  held  without  bail,  eut  off  from  com- 
munication with  their  f  riends,  and  convicted  wholesale  in  three 
to  five  minute  '* trials."  The  California  prosecutions  were  in 
the  hands  of  Fickert  and  the  same  crowd  of  jury  bribers  that 
engineered  the  Mooney  conviction.  Thèse  prisoners'  offices 
were  raided,  their  défense  records  and  funds  stolen,  their  de- 
f  enders  hounded  out  of  the  district  or  flung  in  jail. 

Thèse  are  not  hasty  statements,  but  the  findings  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the.  American  bar,  liberal- 
minded  judges,  and  the  heads  of  two  of  our  greatest  law 
schools,  amply  confirmed  by  the  report  made  by  U.  S.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
In  every  case  where  the  superior  courts  hâve  reviewed  thèse 
cases,  the  men  hâve  been  completely  cleared  of  ail  charges  of 
violence.  The  only  charge  against  them  is  spoken  or  written 
opposition  to  the  war.    For  this  they  are  serving  in  most  cases 


ten  and  twenty-year  sentences.  The  aggregate  of  their  sen- 
tences amounts  to  over  600  years.  Although  the  "Espionage 
Acf  was  suspended  March  3,  1921,  yet  thèse  men  are  kept  in 
prison.  Worse  still:  other  men  whose  cases  are  under  appeal 
are  on  their  way  to  prison  under  this  inoperative  statute  which 
violâtes  the  very  heart  of  our  Constitutional  Bill  of  Rights. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Department  of  Justice  secured  the  in- 
dictment  of  three  men  who  are  charged  with  swindling  the 
Government  out  of  an  enormous  sum  on  sales  of  lef  t-over  war- 
time  material.  One  was  the  Gk)vernment  employé  in  charge 
of  War  Department  sales  under  Secretary  Baker  and  the  other 
two  were  the  purchasers.  They  bought  a  powder  plant  that 
had  cost  the  Government  over  $80,000,000  for  $3,500,000, 
through  what  is  charged  to  be  a  friendly  inside  arrangement. 
If  they  are  convicted,  the  maximum  penalty  is  two  years  in  jail. 
None  of  the  three  is  a  workingman. 

For  nearly  three  years  the  United  States  has  been  the  only 
country  that  participated  in  the  war  which  retains  political 
prisoners  convicted  of  the  violation  of  war-time  laws  restrict- 
ing  freedom  of  speech.  In  England  the  longest  sentence  for 
similar  offenses  was  six  months.  Italy,  France  and  Belgium 
f reed  ail  such  prisoners  by  gênerai  amnesty  decrees  before  the 
end  of  1919,  and  so  did  Canada.  At  the  close  of  our  Civil  War 
even  imprisoned  rebels  who  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
Government  were  released  under  a  gênerai  amnesty. 

Thus  far  Président  Harding  has  refused  to  review  cases  ex- 
cept where  the  prisoners  hâve  made  individual  applications 
for  clemency.  Over  fifty  of  the  prisoners  hâve  refused  to 
make  such  applications  on  the  ground  that  since  they  were  con- 
victed together  they  ought  to  be  freed  together,  and  because 
none  will  be  a  party  to  securing  prior  considération  to  his 
f  ellows.    Nothing  can  shake  this  loyal  f  eeling  of  solidarity. 

In  order  to  remove  this  stain  uppn  our  national  honor,  fifty 
labor,  civic  and  church  organizations  hâve  carried  to  Président 
Harding  a  pétition  with  over  300,000  names  asking  the  immé- 
diate use  of  his  pardoning  power  for  the  libération  of  thèse 
men.  Not  one  of  them  was  an  agent  of  Germany.  Not  one  of 
them  bore  arms  against  this  government.  Not  one  of  them  is 
even  charged  with  committing  any  overt  act  whatsoever 
against  the  Government.  Men  who  were  guilty  of  thèse  of- 
fenses hâve  been  freed.  Millionaires  who  robbed  the  govern- 
ment hâve  been  pardoned.  But  thèse  are  ordinary  working- 
men. They  hâve  no  funds — no  pull,  and  they  are  still  in  jail. 
A  third  of  them  hâve  families.  Several  hâve  become  tuber- 
cular.    One  is  going  blind.    One  has  become  insane. 

Readers  of  The  Journal  and  local  divisions  which  believe 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights  enshrined  in  the  Constitution  are  urged  to 
Write  to  the  Président  and  to  their  Senators  insisting  that  this 
mockery  of  American  justice  be  stopped  by  freeing  the  men 
without  further  red  tape  or  delay. 


Strikes  and  Booze 
It  is  doubtful  if  ever  in  the  history  of  the  country  a  great 
strike  has  been  conducted  with  less  turbulence  than  that  oc- 
casioned  by  the  strike  of  the  railway  shop  crafts.  General 
Secretary-Treasurer  E.  C.  Davison  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists  is  just  back  from  his  third  tour  of  the 
southern  railway  Systems  since  the  strike  began.  He  says  of 
this  absence  of  violence  : 

In  a  railroad  town  where  almost  everyone  is  with  the 
strikers,  and  feels  strongly  about  the  strike,  nothing 
but  the  absence  of  the  saloon  has  avortod  some  awk- 
ward  situations  that  might  hâve  undone  ail  the  hard 
work  and  patience  and  self-control  of  the  great  bulk  of  our 
membership.  Ail  over  the  south  and  west,  especially,  the 
railroad  shopmen  in  the  points  between  the  large  cities  hâve 
80  many  friends  in  comparison  to  the  total  population  that 
almost  any  moment  an  irresponsible  man,  with  a  few  drinks 
in  him,  might  start  ail  sorts  of  mischief.  And  yet,  with  ail 
the  provocation  we  hâve  had  from  gunmen  and  scabs  and 
the  acts  of  the  railroad  managers,  there  has  scarcely  been  a 
broken  head  resulting  from  clashes  between  piekets  and 
giiards.  ^ 
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LaboT  Day 

Christmas  is  the  greatest  holiday  of  the  year  for  ail  sincère 
Christians.  Independence  Day  commémorâtes  for  Americans 
the  birth  of  their  country.  But  Labor  Day  knows  no  bounds 
of  sect  or  nation;  it  belongs  to  ail  humanity. 

For  every  worker  with  an  earnest  purpose,  Labor  Day  means 
infinitely  more  than  a  mère  occasion  for  merriment  or^  vacation. 
It  is  a  day  consecrated  to  the  holiness  of  hnman  toil,  to  the 
achievements  of  the  producing  classes,  to  the  ideals  of  organized 
labor.  It  proclaims  the  essential  brotherhood  of  ail  working 
men,  whether  their  labor  be  manual  or  mental,  whether  on  f arm 
or  railroad,  in  mine  or  office. 

May  I  leave  one  thought  with  you  for  your  serions  considéra- 
tion on  this  Labor  Dayî  Forget  for  the  moment  the  amount 
of  your  pay  envelope,  the  difficulties  of  your  task,  the  inequities 
from  which  your  suffer,  and  fix  your  thoughts  upon  the  cher- 
ished  ideals  for  which  labor  is  contending.  Lift  up  your  eyes 
toward  our  common  goal,  and  align  your  own  actions  in  accord 
with  the  great  principles  which  underlie  ail  our  endeavors. 

Above  the  struggle  for  bread  and  butter,  above  the  humdrum 
of  the  daily  task,  arise  the  standards  by  which  Labor  seeks  to 
guide  humanity  toward  a  just  social  order.  The  sacred  pur- 
poses  to  which  Labor  Day  is  dedicated  do  not  need  great  vol- 
umes or  long  phrases  for  their  expression.  In  three  brief 
words  Labor  enshrines  the  highest  and  holiest  aspirations  of 
mankind, — ^peace,  liberty,  and  justice.  This  is  the  beacon  which 
bas  sununoned  us  to  the  struggle  against  selfishness,  greed,  and 
lust  for  power.  This  is  the  goal  that  has  inspired  the  hearts 
of  the  toiling  masses  through  struggling  centuries,  through  seas 
of  sweat  and  blood,  as  the  men  who  do  the  useful  work  of  the 
world  hâve  freed  themselves  from  the  stigma  of  slavery  and 
serfdom,  and  stand  out  fearless  and  free,  the  bulwark  of 
democracy  and  a  Christian  civilization. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  consecrate  yourselves  anew  to  a  realization 
of  thèse  etemal  principles.  Proclaim  them  in  conversation  with 
your  neighbors  and  from  the  platform  of  the  public  meeting. 
Consider  their  vital  significance  to  ail  that  you  hold  high  and 
noble  for  yourself,  your  family  and  your  feUowmen.  Peace 
we  must  bave,  else  civilization  perish.  War,  the  red  plague  of 
mankind,  must  be  forever  banished  by  the  workers  who,  at  the 
behest  of  diplomats  and  profiteers,  hâve  for  âges  shed  their 
blood  and  borne  the  burden  of  war  taxes.  Liberty  we  must 
bave,  else  life  itself  is  futile.  The  man  who  is  not  free  indus- 
trially  and  politically  is  crushed  down  to  the  base  level  of  the 
brute.  Justice  we  must  hâve,  else  neither  social  peace  nor 
liberty  are  possible. 

In  loyal  dévotion  to  Labor's  suprême  ideals,  let  us  on  this 
Labor  Day  dedicate  anew  ail  that  we  hâve  and  are  to  their 
realization,  cost  what  it  may  in  strife  and  sacrifice.  For  Labor 
must  lead  humanity  out  of  the  morass  of  conflict,  greed,  and 
misery  into  the  fairer  day  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


The  Condition  of  Motive  Power 

The  question  of  condition  of  the  power  and  equipment  on  the 
Railroads  is  rapidly  beooming  acute.  On  Monday,  the  14th, 
while  in  Washington,  we  had  a  conférence  with  the  Président 
of  the  United  States,  and  called  bis  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Safety  Appliance  Laws  were  not  being  enforced,  and  that 
someone  in  Washington  was  guilty  of  instructing  those  charged 
with  this  4uty  to  keep  their  hands  off.  This  the  Président  bit- 
terly  denied,  and  said  that  ail  laws  must  be  enforced.  As  a 
resuit  of  our  conférence,  the  f oUowing  exchange  of  letters  took 
place  between  the  Honorable  C.  C.  McCbord,  Chairman  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Président  : 
**  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Washington. 

August  15,  1922. 
Dear  Mr.  Président: 

In  the  administration  and  enf  orcement  of  the  locomotive  inspection 
and  related  safety  appliance  acts  of  Congress,' the  Commission  has 
observed  with  concem  the  progressive  détérioration  of  motive  power 
upon  certain  of  the  important  carriers  of  the  country  since  July  Ist, 
1922,  and  during  the  présent  strike.  The  effect  of  deferred  repairs 
is  cumulative  and  becomes  increasingly  felt  as  time  goes  on.  The 
acts  which  we  are  called  upon  to  administer  leave  little  discrétion 
with  the  Commission  as  to  enforcement  when  violations  come  to 
light.  In  the  continuance  of  our  enforcement  of  the  law  we  are 
taking  steps  and  will  be  compelled  to  continue  to  proceed  in  a 
manner  which  must  bring  aboat  serious  withdrawals  of  motive 
power  for  service.  Certain  violations  of  the  acts  we  report  to  the 
Attomey  General  for  appropriate  légal  action.  With  a  continuance 
of  existing  conditions  thèse  will  be  increasingly  fréquent. 

Knowing  jour  interest  in  the  matter  we  felt  you  should  be  advised 
of  the  facts. 

Faithfuly  yours. 
The  Président,  C.  C.  McChobd, 

The  White  House.  Chairman.  '  ' 


'  *  The  White  House, 
Washington. 

August  15,  1922. 
My  dear  Chairman  McChord  : 

I  hâve  yours  of  even  date  in  which  you  call  to  my  attention  the 
progressive  détérioration  of  motive  power  upon  some  of  the  important 
railroad  lines  of  the  country  as'  the  outgrowth  of  the  prevailing 
strike.  This  growing  menace  to  maintalned  transportation  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  unofficially  in  varions  ways.  Under  ail  the 
circum stances  I  know  of  nothing  to  be  done  except  to  insist  upon  the 
full  enforcement  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very  natural  thinsr  under  cir- 
cumstances  which  exist  at  the  présent  moment  to  waive  the  exactions 
in  behalf  of  safety  in  seeking  to  maintain  transportation.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  better  to  hâve  the  service  diminished  rather  than 
attempt  the  movement  of  trains  on  which  safety  is  not  assured  so 
far  as  compliance  with  the  law  may  provide  it.  I  trust  that  your 
inspection  forces  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  be 
able  to  pass  upon  safe  equipment,  because  the  officiai  sanction  of  the 
government  will  remove  ail  questions  of  dispute. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Hon  Charles  C.  McChord,  Warben  G.  Hardino. 

Chairman,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C' 

We  called  the  attention  of  the  Président  to  what  this  would 
mean,  but  bis  only  reply  was  that  the  law  would  be  enforced 
the  same  as  under  normal  conditions.  We  are  giving  you  this 
information  and  asking  you  to  furnish  our  office  with  every 
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violation  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Laws.  We  want  every 
engine  failure  and  every  breakdown  of  every  kind,  and  the 
causes  that  lead  up  to  same,  if  possible;  also  any  failure  of 
engine  for  steam,  or  delays  caused  by  bot  boxes,  and  the  causes, 
if  possible.  This  is  important  to  us  and  means  much  to  you, 
and  we  hope  for  your  hearty  coopération. 

We  might  add  that  on  Wednesday,  August  23rd,  we  returned 
to  New  York  where  190  Railroad  Présidents  are  called  in  to 
a  conférence  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  find  a  solution  of  the  prés- 
ent industrial  crisis  and  find  a  settlement  for  the  strike  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  striking  Railroad  employés.  The 
Executives  of  the  five  Transportation  Brotherhoods  are  simply 
acting  as  mediators  between  the  Executives  of  the  striking 
Shop  Crafts  and  the  Executives  of  the  Railroads.  We  are 
doing  every thîtig  possible  to  bring  about  a  termina tion  of  the 
strike  and  préserve  the  seniority  of  the  men  who  are  out  on 
strike.  We  know  how  important  it  is  to  our  membership  to 
settle  the  strike  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  because  the 
power  is  rapidly  growing  f rom  bad  to  worse  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  get  it  in  shape  before  the  winter  comes.  Give  us 
the  above  information  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  f  raternally, 

W.  S.  Stone,    g.  C.  E. 


The  EndeavoT  to  Médiate  the  Strike 

In  accordance  with  the  request  of  Brother  B.  M.  Jewell, 
Président  of  the  Railway  Employés  Department,  A.  F.  of  L., 
in  behalf  of  our  brother  shopmen  on  strike,  I  called  the  six- 
teen  chief  executives  of  the  standard  recognized  railroad  labor 
organizations  to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  August  llth. 

The  situation  was  presented  in  full  by  the  seven  chief  execu- 
tives of  the  shopmen,  and  the  nine  cjiief  executives  of  the  or- 
ganizations not  on  strike  were  requested  to  a«t  as  mediators 
or  do  anything  they  could  to  compose  the  situation;  and  they 
signified  their  willingness  to  assist  in  every  way  possible. 

A  meeting  with  the  Président  was  arranged  for,  and  the 
nine  executives  met  Président  Harding  on  the  af  temoon  of  the 
12th.  At  this  meeting  the  Président  had  with  him  Secretaries 
Hoover  and  Davis,  Senator  Cummins  and  Chaîrman  Hooper 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor  Board.  We  urged  the 
Président  to  insist  that  the  railroad  companies  accept  his 
proposition,  made  July  31st,  to  the  effect  that  the  entire  con- 
troversy  be  resubmitted  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  without  préjudice  to  either  side,  which  meant  that  the 
shopmen  résume  work  just  as  they  stopped  work,  with  ail  their 
rights,  including  seniority,  unimpaired. 

The  Président  said  he  was  unable  to  put  his  original  propo- 
sition over,  \)ut  that  he  was  to  meet  a  commit tee  from  the  Rail- 
way Executives'  Association,  with  Mr.  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler  as 
Chairman,  as  soon  as  our  meeting  was  over.  We  argued  and 
pleaded  with  the  Président,  as  above  indicated,  without  re- 
sults.  We  remained  with  him  ûntil  the  committee  represent- 
ing  the  railroads  arrived,  when  we  retired,  with  the  under- 
standing  that  he  (the  Président)  would  advise  us  further  after 
his  meeting  with  the  railroad  executives.  This  same  evening 
we  were  advised  that  he  had  not  been  successful  in  inducing 
the  railroad  présidents  to  change  their  position;  that  they 
were  willing  to  send  the  shopmen 's  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions back  to  the  Labor  Board,  but  they  positively  refused  to 
restore  seniority  to  men  on  strike. 

We  had  requested  Président  Harding,  in  the  event  he  f  ailed 
to  get  satisfactory  results  from  his  meeting  with  the  railroad 
présidents,  that  he  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
the  committee  of  railroad  présidents  and  the  nine  executives 
representing  the  men' not  on  strike. 

We  were  notified  that  the  committee  of  railroad  présidents 
would  meet  the  five  executives  of  the  transportation  group, 
and  we  were  requested  to  meet  them  at  once  at  the  Willard 
Hôtel.    This  meeting  was  held,  with  no  results. 


We  met  Président  Harding  the  af  temoon  of  the  14th,  and 
he  advised  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  induce  the  raOroad 
présidents  to  change  their  attitude,  and  that  he  could  do  noth- 
ing  more. 

The  railroad  présidents  had  lef  t  Washington,  but  being  un- 
wiUing  to  cease  our  efforts,  the  f oUowing  letter  was  prepared  : 
Washington,  D.  0.,  August  15,  1922. 
Mr.  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Chairman, 
Association  of  Bailway  Executives, 
c|o  Col.  Alfred  P.  Thom,  Vice  Chairman, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  dear  Mr.  Cuyler: 

Strike  conditions  are  rapidly  arriving  at  a  critical  stage, 
and  in  a  final  effort  to  find  some  solution  for  the  présent 
trouble,  we  ask  that  you  call  your  committee  together  again 
at  the  earliest  moment  and  meet  with  the  executives  of  the 
transportation  Brotherhoods. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  Mr.  Stone,  Hôtel  Powhatan,  of 
the  time  we  may  expect  this  committee,  if  you  convene  them  î 

Yours  very  truly, 
W.  S.  STONE  D.    B.    ROBERTSON. 

Grand  Chief  Enelneer.  Brother-    Président,  Brotherhood  Locomo- 
hood   Locomotive    Engin^ers.         tive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
L.    E.    SHEPPARD,  T.  C.  CASHEN, 

Président.   Order   Railway  Con-      Président.  Switchmen's  Union 
ductors.  of   North   America. 

W.    N,    DOAK. 
Vice  Président.   Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Tralnmen. 

We  were  advised  that  they  were  quite  willing  to  meet  us, 
but  requested  that  the  meeting  be  held  in  New  York  and  desig- 
nating  the  17th  as  the  date.  Meetings  were  held  on  the  17th 
and  18th,  and  no  progress  was  made,  due  to  the  continued  re- 
fusai of  the  raOroad  executives  to  agrée  to  our  suggestions  re- 
garding  seniority.  We  contended  throughout  that  the  funda- 
mental  rights  of  men  on  strike,  including  their  seniority  in 
full  when  they  resumed  work,  should  be  recognized. 

When  thèse  efforts  also  failed,  we  requested  Chairman  Cuy- 
ler to  convene  the  entire  membership  of  the  Railway  Execu- 
tivs'  Association,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  said  Association 
was  convened  in  New  York  the  23d.  We  appeared  before  those 
in  attendance  on  the  23d,  about  200  in  number.  We  reviewed 
the  entire  controversy  and  offered  a  suggestion  as  follows: 

First:  Ail  men  to  be  reinstated  in  the  position  of  the 
class  they  originally  held  on  June  30,  1922,  and  as  many  of 
such  men  as  possible  are  to  be  put  to  work  September  Ist, 
at  présent  rates  of  pay,  and  ail  employés  who  hâve  been  on 
strike  to  be  put  to  work,  or  under  pay,  not  later  than  October 
Ist  next,  except  such  men  as  hâve  been  proven  guilty  of 
destruction  of  railroad  property  or  convicted  of  crime; 
ordinary  cases  of  assault  and  battery,  the  resuit  of  personal 
encounters,  are  to  be  disregarded. 

Second:  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  relative  standing 
of  an  employé  or  employés  that  cannot  be  otherwise  adjusted 
by  the  carrier  and  said  employé  or  employés,  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  the  United  States  Bailroad  Labor  Board  in 
accordance  with  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  by  the  organ- 
ization,  the  employe's  or  the  carrier,  in  the  interest  of  any 
employé  who  may  be  aggrieved. 

Third:  No  intimidation  nor  oppression  shall  be  practiced 
or  permitted  as  against  any  of  the  employés  who  hâve  re- 
mamed  or  taken  service  or  as  against  those  who  résume 
service  under  this  understanding. 

Fourth:  Ail  suits  at  law  now  pending  as  a  resuit  of  the 
strike  to  be  withdrawn  and  concelled  by  both  parties. 

We  refrained  in  ail  our  written  communications  from  using 
the  Word  ** seniority"  conspicuously,  for  reasons  which  should 
be  obvious. 

We  explained  to  ail  présent  that  the  shopmen  had  not  seen 
our  **  suggestion  "  as  shown  above,  but  if  accepted  we  would  do 
our  best  to  induce  the  shopmen  to  accept  it. 

When  we  presented  our  suggestion  we  requested  that  if  it 
were  not  accepted  by  the  body,  we  be  advised  how  many,  if 
any,  would  meet  us  for  further  considération  of  the  subject. 
Action  by  the  entire  body  was  quickly  taken,  and  our  proposai 
rejected  by  the  entire  body,  with  but  one  président  voting  in 
favor  of  it.    We  were  told,  however,  that  the  présidents  of  52 
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roads,  representing  85,000  miles  of  track,  were  desirous  of  con- 
tinuing  negotiations,  and  ha4  appointed  a  committee  of  six 
to  meet  with  Us  for  this  purpose. 

The  committee  selected  was  Président  Willard,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  Chairman,  and  Présidents  Holden,  Burlington  System; 
Smith,  New  York  Central  ;  Donnelly,  Northern  Pacific  ;  Byram, 
Milwaukee;  and  Maher,  Norfolk  &  Western;  representing  the 
foUowing  roads: 


Alabama  &  Vicksburg:. 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacifie. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  System. 

Buffalo.   Rochester   &   Pitts- 
huTgh. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Lines. 

Chicagro    &    Northwestern    Sys- 
tem. 

ChicasTO.    Burlington   &   Quincy 
System. 

Chicaero,  Indlanapolis  &  Louis- 
ville. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
System. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
System. 

Chicago.     St.     Paul.     Minn.     & 
Omaha. 


Erle  System. 
Hocking  Valley. 
Lake  Brie  &  Western. 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern. 
Lehigh  &  New   England. 
Louiffiana  &  Arkansas. 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 
New  York  Central  System. 
New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 
Norfolk  &  Western  System. 
Norfolk  Southern  System. 
Northern  Pacific  System. 
Rutland  Railroad. 
Seaboard  Air  Llne  System. 
Trlnity  &  Brazos  Valley. 
Virginlan  Railroad. 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erle. 
Winston-Salem   Southbound. 


Af ter  prolonged  conférences  we  presented  as  our  final  recom- 
mendation  the  foUowing  suggestion  as  a  basis  of  settlement  for 
the  roads  represented  by  this  committee  : 

In  order  to  bring  the  existing  strike  of  shop  employés  upon 
the  railroads  to  an  end,  and  relieve  the  country  from  the  ad- 
verse affecta  thereof,  and  expedite  the  movement  of  essential 
traffic,  the  foUowing  mémorandum  of  agreement  ia  made  upon 
the  understanding,  which  the  parties  hereto  aceept,  that  the 
tenus  hereof  shaU  be  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  sincère  purpose  to  effect  a  genuine  settlement  of  the 
matters  in  controversy  referred  to  below. 

1.  Ail  men  to  retum  to  service  in  positions  of  the  class  they 
originally  held  on  June  30th,  1922,  and  as  many  of  such  men 
as  possible  are  to  be  put  to  wbrk  September  Ist,  at  présent 
rates  of  pay,  and  ail  employés  who  hâve  been  on  strike  to  bô 
put  to  work  or  nnder  pay  net  later  than  October  Ist  next, 
except  such  men  as  hâve  been  guilty  of  proven  acts  of  vio- 
lence. 

2.  If  a  dispute  arises  as  to  the  relative  standing  of  an  em- 
ployé or  employés,  or  any  other  controversy  arises  that  can- 
not  be  otherwise  adjusted  by  the  carrier  and  said  employé 
or  employés,  the  matter  shall  be  referred  for  final  décision  to 
a  Commission  to  be  estabUshed  and  constituted  as  hereinaf  ter 
provided,  by  the  organization,  the  employés  or  the  carrier, 
in  the  interest  of  any  employés  who  may  be  aggrieved. 

3.  The  Commission  referred  to  in  paragraph  2  hereof  shall 
be  comprised  of  the  ûve  chief  officers  of  the  train  service 
Brotherhoods  and  ûve  railroad  officers,  experienced  in  matters 
of  this  kind  and  selected  from  among  the  railroads  agreeing 
hereto.  This  Commission  shall  be  constituted  forthwith  upon 
the  signing  of  this  agreement,  and  shall  hâve  jurisdiction  to 
décide  ail  cases  that  may  be  referred  to  it  on  or  before  May 
31st,  1923,  but  not  thereafter. 

4.  Inasmuch  as  this  agreement  is  reached  for  the  purpose  of 
composing  this  controversy  on  the  railroads  signing  the  same 
with  the  shop  crafts  on  strike,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  ail 
parties  hereto  agrée  that  neither  this  settlement  nor  any 
décision  of  the  Commission  above  provided  for  shall  be  used 
or  cited  in  any  other  controversy  between  thèse  parties,  or 
between  the  railroads  signing  the  same  or  any  other  class  or 
classes  of  their  employés,  in  any  other  controversy  that  may 
hereafter  arise. 

5.  No  intimidation  nor  oppression  shall  be  practiced  or  per- 
mitted  as  against  any  of  the  employés  who  hâve  remained  or 
hâve  taken  service  or  as  against  those  who  résume  service 
under  this  understanding. 

6.  AU  suîts  at  law  now  pending  as  the  resuit  of  the  strike  to 
be  withdrawn  and  cancelled  by  both  parties. 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  in  this  last  suggestion  or  recommenda- 
tion  the  word  "seniority"  does  not  appear,  but  when  it  was. 
explained  to  the  committee  of  railroad  présidents  that  para- 
graph No.  1  meant  f ull  restoration  of  seniority  in  a  short  time, 
they  ref  used  to  agrée.  The  shopmen  did  not  aceept  our  recom- 
mendation  beeause  we  could  not  obtain  any  definite  assurance 
that  the  striking  shopmen 's  seniority  would  be  restored,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  advised  both  sides  that  we  had 
nothing  f nrther  to  suggest,  in  the  foUowing  letter  : 


New  York  City,  August  25,  1922. 
Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  Chairman  Committee  ^ailway  Executives. 
Mr.  B.  M.  Jewell,  Président  Eailway  Department,  A.  F.  L., 

City. 
Gentlemen: 

The  undersigned,  together  with  the  chief  executives  of  the 
other  standard  recognized  raUroad  labor  organizations  not  on 
strike,  on  invitation  of  the  représentatives  of  the  shopmen 
and  others  on  strike  which  began  July  Ist  last,  offered  their 
good  offices  as  mediators  in  the  controversy  with  the  hope 
that  a  mutually  acceptable  settlement  might  be  reached,  wi1;h 
regard  to  thè  one  particular  question  which  seemed  to  be  the 
only  stumbling  block,  viz.,  the  fundamental  rights  of  men  on 
strike  and  their  seniority  standing  when  they  resumed  work. 

The  offer  was  accepted  and  an  interview  was  sought  with 
Président  Harding  and  conférences  with  the  Président  were 
held  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  question  being  presented  to  him 
from  ail  angles.  The  Président  met  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  EaUway  Executives'  Association  foUowing  his  meet- 
ing with  us  on  the  12th.  He  also  met  them  on  Sunday,  the 
13th,  but  no  progress  toward  settlement  was  made;  but  we 
were  advised  from  the  White  House  that  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  raUway  executives  were  wllUng  to  meet  the 
chief  executives  of  the  train  and  enginemen's  organizations, 
aince  which  date  médiation  has  been  conducted  by  those 
whose  signatures  appear  hereto. 

The  nine  chief  executives  also  met  Président  Harding  on 
the  af ternoon  of  the  14th,  and  inasmuch  as  nothing  had  been 
accomplished  at  the  Washington  meeting,  the  mediators  came 
to  New  York  and  conferred  with  a  committee  of  the  railway 
executives  on  the  17th  and  18th  inst.,  but  thèse  efforts 
brou£:ht  no  satisfactory  results. 

Fully  appreciating  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  con- 
fronting  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  dé- 
termination to  use  every  possible  effort  and  every  ounce  of 
energy  at  our  command,  we  requested  a  conférence  with  the 
entire  body  comprising  the  Bailway  Executives  Association, 
which  was  at  once  arranged  for,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
the  23rd. 

At  this  meeting  we  presented  the  subject  as  briefiy  but  as 
explicitly  as  we  could,  and  made  a  recommendation  for  con- 
sidération by  the  entire  body.  Coupled  with  the  recommen- 
dation was  a  request  that  if  it  were  not  accepted,  we  would 
be  glad  to  meet  such  members  of  the  Executive  Association 
as  might  look  upon  it  with  favor,  or  who  would  meet  with 
us  in  further  efforts  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem.  We 
were  later  advised  that  the  recommendation  was  decUned 
practically  unanimously,  but  that  the  chief  executives  repre- 
senting 52  railroads  with  approximately  85,000  miles  of  track, 
were  wilUng  to  meet  us  to  give  further  considération  to  the 
subject. 

Conférences  with  a  committee  consisting  of  six  railroad 
présidents,  representing  this  group,  were  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd:  also  two  conférences  on  the  24 th  and  again  this 
morning,  without  avail. 

While  the  conférences  with  both  sides  were  most  pleasant, 
we  found  we  could  not  présent  a  recommendation  acceptable 
to  both,  beeause  both  parties  insisted  throughout  that  their 
respective  contentions  were  based  on  principles  which  could 
not  be  set  aside  and  which  must  be  observed  at  ail  cost. 

We  reluctantly  notify  ail  concerned  that  we  consider  fur- 
ther efforts  futile,  and  with  much  regret  announce  that  we 
hâve  nothing  more  to  suggest. 

We  are  transmitting  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the  Président 
of  the  United  States  and  Mr.  T.  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Chairman 
Railway  Executives'  Association,  and  to  the  press. 

Most  sincère ly, 
(Signed) 

W.    S.    STONE,  W.  N.  DOAK, 

Grand  Chief  Ensrlneer.  Brother-  Vice  Président,   Brotherhood   of 

hood   Locomotive   Engrineers.  Railroad  Tralnmen. 

D.    B.    ROBERTSON,  T.  C.  CASHEN. 

Président.  Brotherhood  Locomo-  Président.  Switchmen's  Union 

tive  Flremen  and  Engrinemen.  of  North   America. 
L.    E.    SHEPPARD, 
Président,   Order  Railway  Con- 
ductors. 

I  hâve  given  much  détail  that  you  may  be  fully  advised.  Our 
efforts  as  mediators  failed.  It  appears  to  be  a  âght  to  the 
finish  between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  shopmen. 

Our  members  are  again  cautioned  as  to  becoming  involved. 
FoUow  instructions  heretofore  given  to  the  letter. 

Fraternally  yours, 

W.  S.  Stone,  g.  C.  E. 
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National  Administration's  Labor  Attitude 

By  HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON,  United  States  Cangressman  firam  Alabama 
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F  THERE  has  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Harding  administration  toward  labor 
and  labor  questions,  the  Présidentes  récent  ad- 
dress  to  Congress  upon  the  coal  and  rail  strikes 
has  removed  jt. 
The  proposais  made  the  occasion  for  the  address  are  so 

puérile  as  strike  measures  that  they  are  obviously  a  mère 

excuse  for  the  address,  not  the  real  reason  for  it.     The 

real  purposes  of  the  address  were  twof old  :  first,  to  allay 

the  rising  storm  of  public  criticism  of  the  complacency 

with  which  the  Harding  administration  allowed  the  coal 

and  rail  strikes  to  come  on  and  the 

lack  of  courage  and  intelligence  with 

which  it  has  dealt  with  them.     The 

second  purpose  was  to  create  a  hostile 

public    opinion    against    the    strikers 

which  would  break  their  morale  and 

encourage  strike-breakers  to  take  their 

jobs. 

Harding's  Open  Shop  Propaganda 
The  address  was  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  *  *  open-shoppers.  '  '  Few  of  their 
paid  propagandists  could  hâve  donc 
better.  There  was  the  usual  prêteuse  of 
f airness,  With  even  a  gesture  of  toler- 
ation  toward  unions.  There  was,  of 
course,  the  usual  complaint  against  the 
pow'er  and  abuses  of  unions.  There 
was  the  usual  exaggeration  of  strike 
excesses — the  usual  prêteuse  of  disin- 
terested  concern  for  the  public  welf are. 
There  was  even  the  usual  praise  for 
union  traitors  in  the  Présidentes  ref cr- 


ever since  he  was  inaugurated,  the  Président  has  been  an 
eamest  and  coni^istent  advocate  of  lower  wages.  He  has 
seemed  to  regard  the  réduction  of  wages  as  the  only  way 
to  "normalcy."  The  problem  of  spîralling  down  from 
war  inflation  has  appeared  to  him  as  the  simple  process 
of  cutting  wages.  He  has  thought  that  déflation  lay 
through  réduction  of  labor  costs  instead  of  through  ré- 
duction of  proflts  and  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Présidentes  "Big  Business"  Advisers 
In  his  insistence  upon  déflation  through  réduction  of 


labor  costs,  the  Président  has  been  in 
harmony  with  his  environment.  AU 
his  big  business  advisers  favor  défla- 
tion at  somebody  else's  expense,  ànd 
since  the  wage-earner  is  the  least  in- 
fluential  of  the  parties  at  court,  he 
must  be  made  the  goat.  The  Président 
is  not  merely  surrounded  by  captains 
of  industry  and  finance  in  his  environ- 
ment and  social  life,  but  the  same  at- 
mosphère pervades  his  cabinet.  Re- 
member  Mellon,  who  represents  big 
business  and  big  finance  at  its  best  and 
at  its  worst.  And  do  not  forget  Hoover, 
Weeks  and  Fall,  ail  men  of  the  same 
stripe  in  their  attitude  toward  labor. 
Then  there  is  Daugherty,  the  practical 
politiclan  and  middle  man  between 
the  administration  and  the  sources  of 
political  power  and  political  finances. 
U.  S.Congressman,  9tli  District,  Alabama  J™  Watson  is  said  to  be  the  Presi- 

The   workere  and   farmers    of    America   ^^^^'^    ^^^^«^t    P^l^ti^^l    friend— Wat- 
hâve  no  more  sincère  friend  and  fearless  son,  who  has  been  and  yet  is  high  in 

^llX^!v«Zz7fn'l'!^^"'t"  îhr^Co"nt%.\manrile^^^^^^^^  the  favor  of  a  particularly  heartlcss 

by  staying  loyally  on  the  30b.       In-  f aithfully  served  the  common  people  in  the  employers' organization. 
deed  the  whole  COlor  of  the  Président 's    House  since  November,  1916,  and  haa  never 

attitude  toward  labor  may  be  found  in  fXrCoVetm^liTtiddtToVh^^^^^^^^^  W*^«*  ''  *^«  »t*""^«  «^  *^«  P'^«'«°* 
his  characterization  as  loyal  of  the  few  been  nominated  for  a  fif th  term  by  the  administration  toward  labor  t  How 
who  treacherously  betrayed  their  fel-  ^^^^^°"  ^^  ^^*  district.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^    Consider  the  Executive 

low  workers  by  remaining  at  work  when  the  strike  was     and  his  environment.    Consider  his  cabinet,  his  political 


HON.  GEORGE  HUDDLESTON 


called. 

The  Présidentes  récital  of  the  causes  and  incidents  of 
the  coal  and  rail  strikes  was  a  gross  distortion  of  the  f  acts. 
It  was  the  statement  of  a  bitter  and  unf  air  partisan  of  the 
employer  interests. 

Back  to  Normalcy  by  Slashing  Wages 

His  address  must  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  his  message 
to  Congress  last  December,  in  which  he  advocated  courts 
similar  to  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  for  the  settlement 
of  labor  disputes.     It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 


advisers,  his  social  associâtes.  Consider  the  sources  of  his 
nomination  and  of  the  immense  campaign  fund  spent  to 
elect  him.  Do  not  wonder,  then,  at  the  Présidentes  anti- 
labor  addresses  and  his  urgent  insistence  upon  lower  labor 
costs.  Do  not  wonder  at  the  proclamations  which  he  hurls 
like  Jovian  thunderbolts  at  the  heads  of  embattled 
coal  and  rail  strikers.  The  Président  is  simply  the  prod- 
uct  of  the  financial,  industrial,  and  social  powers  which 
nominated  and  elected  him.  He  is  under  obligation  to 
thèse  powers.  He  is  paying  his  debt — at  expense  of  labor. 
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Labor  Solidarity  and  a  Living  Wage 

By  BASIL  M.  MANLY 

Director  Peoplet  Législative  Service:  Former  Joint  Chairman  National  War  Labor  Board 
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NE  of  the  greatest  forward  strides  ever  made  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  stable  and  dignified  status  for 
American  labor  was  taken  when  the  railway  em- 
ployés declared  as  their  policy  on  the  détermination 

of  wages  a  plan  of  procédure  which  binds  ail  the 

railway  workers  together  in  one  common  interest  and  raises 
the  wage  question  to  the  high  levé!  of  fundamental  principle 
and  inhérent  right. 

This  policy,  as  f ormally  expressed  by  the  executives  of  the 
organizations  affilîated  with  the  Railway  Department  of  the 
American  Fédération  of  Labor  in  their  letter  of  June  17,  1922, 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Liabor  Board,  is  as 
f ollows  : 

'  *  1.  That  the  seetioii  men,  laborers,  and  others  at  the  bottom  of 
the  scale  of  occupations  should  receive  a  living  wage,  as  the  tenu 
is  ofdinarily  used,  or,  an  amount  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  families  in  comf ort  and  decency, 
and 

"2.  Other  employés  should  receive  differ- 
entials  above  this  amount,  eztending  upward, 
according  to  skill,  hazard,  responsibility, 
training  and  expérience." 

Do  you  realize  that  this  is  the  first  prac- 
tical  application  that  bas  ever  been  made 
by  any  large  body  of  organized  workers 
of  the  fundamental  principle  for  which 
the  American  Labor  Movement  bas  for  so 
many  years  contended — **That  the  labor 
of  a  human  being  is  not  a  conmiodity?" 


It  is  true  that  this  great  doctrine  was 
incorporated  in  the  Clayton  Act  at  the  in- 
sistence  of  Président  Qompers,  just  as  the 
even  more  fundamental  doctrine  that  **all 
men  are  created  equaP'  was  written  into 
the  Déclaration  of  Independence  and  then 
practically  ignored.  But  so  far  as  I  hâve 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  principle  to  the  great 
question  of  wages  was  made  except  as  the 
doctrine  of  a  living  wage  was  incorporated 
in  the  Déclaration  of  Principles  of  the 
National  War  Labor  Board.  Even  there, 
however,  it  was  not  applied  because  of  the 
bitter  résistance  of  the  employer  mem- 
bers.  The  Board,  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  virtually  postponed  any  attempt  to  establish 
the  principle  of  a  living  wage  until  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  Fallacy  of  "CoUective  Bargaining" 

Instead  of  fighting  for  any  practical  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  '*  labor  is  nbt  a  commodity,''  a  large  part  of  the 
labor  movement  bas  in  reality  opposed  it  by  insisting  that 
their  primary  purpose  and  f  unction  is  *  ^  collective  bargaining.  '  ' 

To  my  mind,  there  never  was  a  more  unfortunate  phrase 
than  that  of  "collective  bargaining.''  It  is  really  an  accept- 
ance  of  the  typical  employer 's  position  that  he  is  going  to 
**buy''  his  labor  at  the  lowçst  possible  price,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  **  labor  market."  Whatever  a  man  bar- 
gains  about,  either  individually  or  coUectively,  is  a  commodity. 
If  you  bargain  about  labor,  then  labor  is  a  commodity.  You 
rannot  get  away  f  rom  that  f  act. 


BASIL  M.  MAKLT 

Director,  People's  Législative  Service 

Former    Joint    Chairman,    National    War 

Labor  Board 


It  also  foUows  that  if  you  bargain  about  labor,  then  the 
price  of  that  labor  is  going  to  be  fixed  by  the  condition  of 
the  labor  nuLrket,  just  as  the  employer  wants  it  to  be,  because 
he  knows  that  by  his  power  to  throw  men  out  of  work  he 
can  fiood  the  labor  market  and  make  its  condition  just  exactly 
what  he  wants  it  to  be. 

The  only  way  that  labor  can  be  raised  to  its  rightful  dig- 
nity  above  the  level  of  a;  conmiodity  is  by  establishing  some 
fundamental  principle  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  compensa- 
tion of  labor  is  to  be  fixed.  This  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
progress  of  labor  as  the  right  of  représentation  was  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  democracy. 

Living  Wage  Principle  Vnitefl  Labor 
The  great  importance  of  such  a  fundamental  principle  lies 
not  only  in  raising  the  indu  striai  struggle  from  the  level  of  a 
commercial  transaction  to  an  epoch-mak-  ^ 
ing  contest  for  human  rights,  but  also  in 
promoting  the  solidarity  of  the  labor 
movement.  As  long  as  it  is  a  question  oî\ 
each  trade  or  each  union  for  itself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost,  labor  is  going  to 
be  split  up  into  conflicting  groups  and 
torn  by  petty  jealousies.  But  when  labor 
is  bound  together  by  a  great  fundamental 
principle  which  piakes  the  rights  of  the 
weakest  in  the  industrial  world  a  matter 
of  concern  and  self -interest  for  ail  groups 
of  workers,  then  labor  cannot  be  divided. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  story  in 
Aesop's  fables  where  the  father  called  in 
his  sons  to  teach  them  what  he  said  was 
the  greatest  lesson  in  lifeî  He  had  two- 
bundles  of  sticks — one  in  which  the  sticks 
were  ail  separate,  the  other  bound  round 
with  cord  so  that  the  sticks  were  held  to- 
gether. The  father  broke  the  separate 
sticks  one  by  one,  and  then  asked  which 
of  his  stalwart  sons  could  break  the  united 
bundle.  Ail  tried,  but  no  one  was  strong 
enough.  The  father  then  said,  *'My  sons, 
separately  you,  like  thèse  sti'cks,  are  weak, 
but  together  you  are  strong.  Remember 
this  great  lesson.  In  ,  union  there  is 
strength.  '  '  This  story  is  two  thousand  years  old,  but  its  great 
lesson  is  more  needed  now  than  ever  before.  Today  the  great 
financial  powers  of  the  nation,  acting  as  a  unit,  are  engaged 
in  a  colossal  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  country  one  by  one  as  if  they  were  so  many  sticks.  If 
the  unions  can  be  destroyed,  the  individual  workers  will  then 
be  put  under  the  lash  of  an  industrial  slavery  more  bitter  and 
remorseless  than  anything  the  negroes  of  the  old  South  ever 
knew. 

The  tie  that  will  bind  the  railroad  workers  together  is  this 
fundamental  principle  of  wage  détermination.  It  is  capable 
also  of  bringing  labor  in  the  gênerai  field  of  industry  into 
doser  harmony  and  greater  strength.  It  establishes  a  stand- 
ard under  which  ail  the  organized  forces  of  labor  can  be 
mobilized. 

It  is  well  to  recognize  at  this  point  that  the  principle  of  a 
living  wage  for  unskilled  workers  with  differentials  above  that 
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level  for  skîll  and  other  factors  is  not  an  idéal  principle  nor 
does  it  represent  an  ultimate  goal.  Equally  truly  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  ultimate  goal*  for  labor,  just  as  there  is 
no  determinable  limit  to  human  progress.  I  see  many  objec- 
tions, in  fact,  to  the  living  wage  as  an  expression  of  labor's 
aspirations.  Nevertheless,  as  formulated  by  the  railway 
unions  it  marks  a  deflnite  point  for  labor  to  move  toward  in 
its  great  onward  march,  and  if  attained  will  represent  a  tre- 
mendous  advance  for  every  group  of  workers,  including  the 
most  highly  skilled  and  experienced.  There  are  few  occupa- 
tions in  which  wages  would  not  be  at  least  double.d  if  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  honestly  applied.  Furthermore,  it  places  the 
labor  movement  in  an  impregnable  position.  No  one  can  with- 
stand  or  réfute  the  proposition  that  the  lowest  wage  should 


be  suffîcient  to  support  the  worker  and  His  family  in  decener 
and  comfort.  Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  those  who  hâve 
superior  skill  and  expérience  or  are  subjected  to  greater  haz- 
ards  are  entitled  to  proportionately  greater  compensation. 

Finally,  the  movement  to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  wage  fixing  does  not  in  any  sensé  interfère  with  or 
hamper  the  righteous  détermination  of  labor  to  secure  effective 
participation  in  the  management  of  the  industries  in  which 
the  lives  of  the  workers  are  invested.  On  the  contrary,  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  two  movements  must  go  on  side  by  side. 
Thus  we  may  move  forward  to  the  day  when  poverty  and  in- 
dustrial  autocracy  shall  be  abolished  and  the  horrors  of  star- 
vation  and  unemployment  shall  be  banished  from  the  earth. 


The  Truth  About  Needles 


An  Interview 


HE  was  one  of  those  kindly,  gracions  ôld  grand- 
mothers,  whom  it  is  a  privilège  to  meet  anywhere. 
Despite  the  press  of  years  on  her  shoulders  and  the 
halo  of  white  hair  upon  her  head,  her  bright  eyes, 
keen  intellect,  and  frank  simplicity  would  hâve 
qualified  her  as  a  crédible  witness  in  any  court  of 
She  had  just  retumed  from  a  visit  to  Calif ornia,  and 
had  been  held  up  at  Needles,  Califomia,  for  four  days  by  the 
refusai  of  the  engine  service  employés  on  the  Santa  Fe  to 
move  trains  under  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  of  armed  guards.  I 
sought  her  at  the  home  of  her  brother-in-law,  a  Cleveland  min- 
ister,  because  I  wanted  to  learn  the  truth  about  those  *' ter- 
rible, tragic  days  in  the  middle  of  the  désert''  about  which 
the  railroad  propagandists  and  editorial  puppets  of  the  coun- 
try  hâve  been  howling  for  the  past  week.  She  had  no  friends 
or  relatives  among  the  striking  railway  employés;  neither  was 
she  an  owner  of  railway  stocks.  Moreover,  she  was  one  of  the 
most  aged  and  frail  of  ail  the  passengers  on  the  four  trains 
stalled  at  Needles  by  the  enginemen's  walkout.  Surely,  hère 
was  a  compétent,  unprejudiced  witness  on  whose  word  one 
could  completely  rely. 

**I  can't  see  why  anyone  should  be  interested  in  our  little 
expérience  at  Needles,"  she  said.  "We  were  held  up  for  a 
few  days,  and  some  of  us  had  to  change  our  plans  in  consé- 
quence, but  none  of  us  underwent  any  suffering  or  péril.  The 
only  person  who  was  taken  ill  that  we  knew  anything  about 
was  a  young  man  of  30  or  35,  who  had  heart  trouble.  He  had 
an  attack  with  his  heart,  but  that  might  hâve  occurred  any- 
where.   Of  course  he  was  promptly  cared  for.  '  ' 

**Then  you  weren't  left  to  die  out  in  the  middle  of  thé 
désert  f  I  inquired. 

**0,  mercy,  noi''  she  laughed.  *'When  we  got  to  Needles 
Thursday  night  we  were  told  we  had  twenty-five  minutes  for 
supper.  Af  ter  we  had  had  a  good  meal  at  the  Harvey  House 
restaurant,  which  gives  excellent  service  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  we  learned  that  the  engine  crews  who  were  sup- 
posed  to  pick  up  the  train  there  refused  to  go  on  unless  the 
half  dozen  armed  guards  were  taken  off  our  train.  The  engi- 
neer  who  brought  us  into  Needles  had  finished  his  run.  He 
was  supp>osed  to  stop  there.  He  didn't  désert  the  train  at  ail. 
And,  of  course,  Needles  isn't  hardly  a  désert — it's  a  very 
thriving  little  town.  Of  course  it  gets  hot  there — it  does  in 
Los  Angeles,  too.  Indeed,  Needles  is  supposed  to  be  a  healthy 
place,  for  a  great  many  people  go  there  to  be  cured  of  lung 
trouble  because  of  the  dry,  pure  air.'* 

*'Did  you  hâve  enough  toeatf  I  asked  her. 

''We  were  very  well  fed,  indeed,  at  the  Harvey  House  res- 
taurant, which   adjoins   the  station,''  she  answered.     "The 


first  two  meals  we  paid  for  ourselves,  and  then  the  railroad 
provided  excellent  meals  without  charge  to  us  until  we  started 
on  our  way  again.  Thé  tables  were  bountifuUy  supplied,  and 
one  could  hâve  ail  one  wanted.  '  ' 

**I  suppose  you  didn't  hâve  luxuries  like  iced  tea  and  cold 
desserts,  however,"  I  ventured. 

"Why,  of  course,  we  could  hâve  iced  tea  if  we  wanted  it,  or 
cocoa  or  coffee  or  anything  else.  There  was  always  plenty  of 
ice." 

**In  the  middle  of  the  désert!"  I  gasped,  thinking  of  the 
wild  taies,  wrathful  editorials,  and  lurid  cartoons  in  certain 
newspapers,  and  Président  Harding's  référence  to  this  occur- 
rence as  indieating  *  *  the  cruelty  and  contempt  for  law  of  some 
railroad  employés." 

**How  did  you  spend  the  timeî"  I  asked  her. 

**The  Harvey  House  has  a  fine,  big  lobby,"  she  replied,  **and 
we  took  life  easy  there  or  strolled  around  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Then  when  night  came  we  had  our  choioe  of  sleeping  in 
our  berths  or  out  on  the  lawn  surrounding  the  station  or  stay- 
ing  with  the  employés  in  their  homes." 

Lawns  in  the  middle  of  the  désert,  I  thought.  And  then  I 
asked  her  about  thèse  employés  who  opened  up  their  homes 
to  the  passengers.  **What  sort  of  people  were  theyî"  I  in- 
quired. 

''Why,  the  railroad  people,  the  men  and  their  families  who 
run  the  trains.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  living  in  Needles. 
They  live  there  ail  the  time.  Some  of  them  hâve  very  nice 
homes,  too.  They  invited  the  passengers  to  stay  with  them  if 
they  wished,  and  some  of  them  did.  But  of  course  we  were 
very  well  cared  for  at  the  Harvey  House  hôtel,  and  I  pref erred 
to  sleep  on  the  lawn.    It  was  the  coolest  place  at  nights." 

So  thèse  were  the  cruel,  heartless  employés  whom  the  rail- 
road propagandists  and  newspapers  hâve  been  telling  us  about 
"How  did  the  passengers  themselves  feel  toward  the  trainmen 
who  refused  to  run  the  trains  out  of  Needles  î"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  they  understood  why  it  was,"  she  answered.  "We  ail 
saw  the  armed  guards,  with  rows  of  curtridges  strapped  around 
them  and  a  gun  at  their  side.  Of  course,  it  was  inconvénient 
for  some  of  us.  We  did  not  make  the  connections  that  we  had 
hoped  to  make,  and  so  we  had  to  change  our  plans.  But  we  did 
not  feel  angry  at  the  engineer.  We  ail  knew  why  he  refused 
to  go  on." 

She  left  me  at  the  door  with  a  courteous  good-bye  and  a 
cheery  smile  that  brightened  the  whole  road  home.  Railroad 
propagandists  and  the  kept  newspapers  may  rave  on,  I  thought* 
but  America  is  safe  so  long  as  it  produces  grandmothers  of 
seventv  who  can  cross  continents  and  keep  their  heads  level 
like  that. 
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THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

By  HON.  JOHN  F.  HYLAN,  Mayor  of  the  City  ofNew  York 
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HE  United  States  of  America,  the  riehest  and  most 
influent ial  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  is 
today  in  the  grip  of  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  exer- 
cising  the  most  tyrannical  power  over  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  the  American  people  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  the  memory  of  any  living  man. 
The  empire  of  corrupt  big  business  towers  hugely  above  our 
vaunted  institutions  of  free  government  founded  upon  the 
Déclaration  of  Independence  ;  and  the  real  rulers  of  America 
are  to  be  found  in  Wall  Street  and  lower  Broadway  instead 
of  under  the  dôme  of  -the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

The  Oligarchy  of  Big  Business 
The^despotic  dictators  of  this  oligarchy  are  the  Rockefeller- 
Standard  Oil  interests,  certain  powerful  industrial  magnâtes, 
and  a  small  group  of  banking  houses  gen- 
erally    referred    to    as    the    international 
bankers.     It  is  they  who  sit  astride  the 
neck  of  America,  compel  compliance  with 
their  own  wishes,  and  force  the  people  to 
do  the  bidding  of  corrupt  big  business. 

To  them  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  but 
a  myth.  They  frown  upon  any  suggestion 
that  the  government  of  city,  state  or  na- 
tion could  be  more  honestly  and  effectively 
administered  by  the  people  themselves 
than  by  the  patemalistic  multi-millionaire 
foundations  and  crooked  monopolistic  cor- 
porations. 

The  amazing  sway  which  this  oligarchy 
exerts  as  master  of  America  is  due  to  its 
innumerable  ramifications,  its  unlimited 
wealth,  and  its  subservient  tools  in  and 
eut  of  public  office.  Thus  it  has  been  en- 
abled  to  seize  executive  officers,  législative 
bodies,  jud\^cial  tribunals,  every  channel  of 
public  information  or  opinion,  and  the 
very  agencies  which  were  created  for  the 
public  protection. 

It  is  beeause  of  such  overpowering  and 
overwhelming  influence  that  the  oligarchy 
of  wealth  can  ride  roughshod  over  the 
rights  of  the  people,  clutch  the  reins  of 
government,^  secure  the  enactment  of  législation  or  create  gov- 
emmental  machinery  necessary  for  its  préservation  in  the 
plentitude  of  power,  and  vîblate  the  law  with  impunity. 

The  Power  of  Standard  Oil 

The  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  interests  are  the  canker-worm 
in  the  heart  of  business  America.  Not  only  are  they  the  lead- 
ing  and  dominant  factors  in  oil,  but  in  the  railroads,  public 
utilities,  mines,  banks,  and  industry  generally. 

Standard  Oil  is  the  world's  largest  industrial  corporation. 
The  market  value  of  its  securities  is  about  three  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars.  Its  favored  stockholders  hâve  re- 
ceived  f  nlly  three  billion  dollars  in  cash  and  stock  dividends 
since  the  first  Standard  OU  company  was  organized  more  than 
half  a  eentury  ago. 

Standard  Oil  wields  its  scepter  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  China,  France,  Turkey,  Roumania,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries  where  it  enjoys  government  partnerships.    The  Standard 
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Oil  pennant  fioats  over  a  fieet  of  ocean-going  vessels  larger  in 
number  and  tonnage  than  the  United  States  Navy,  and  this 
pennant  is  foUowed  and  supported  by  the  fiag  of  the  United 
States  the  world  over. 

One  can  scareely  conceive  of  a  more  essentiel  product  to 
industrial  civilization  than  oil.  It  is  the  native  substance  of 
industry  and  commerce.  Its  more  than  two  hundred  by-prod- 
ucts  are  in  daily  use  by  the  people.  Gasoline,  one  of  thèse  by- 
products  of  universal  use,  as  well  as  other  similar  monopolized 
products,  are  fixed  at  priées  suitable  to  the  Standard  Oil. 
Whyî  Prineipally  beeause  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  en- 
acted  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  placing  a  check  upon 
monopolistic  price-fixing,  has  in  reality  proved  a  dead  letter 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  eentury.  Just  so  long  as  courts 
split  over  its  interprétation  will  trusts  and 
monopolies  continue  to  exert  their  des- 
potic  monopolistic  power. 

BockefeUer  Agents  at  Washington 

The  connections  of  Standard  Oil  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stateç  hâve 
entailed  scandais  ever  since  Henry  Payne, 
father  of  the  late  Oliver  H.  Payne,  was 
''put  over''  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Ohio  with  the  aid  of  Standard  Oil 
money  in  the  early  *  *  80  's.  '  '  William  Ran- 
dolph  Hearst  threw  the  pitiless  spotlight 
of  publicity  on  the  dark-lantern  methods 
of  this  company  when  he  showed  that  cer- 
tificates  of  deposit  and  checks  aggregating 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
paid  ont  of  the  treasury  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  to  United  States  senators, 
congressmen,  govemors,  judges  and  others 
prominent  in  public  employ. 

At  the  présent  time  the  Rockefeller- 
Standard  Oil  interests  hâve  able  and  effi- 
cient représentation  in  the  government  at 
Washington,  and,  in  fact,  in  public  affairs 
generally  in  ail  parts  of  the  country. 

Secretary  of  State  Hughes  is  a  particu- 
lar  friend  of  the  Rockefellers.  He  was 
associated  with  them  as  teacher  in  the 
Rockefeller  Sunday  school  years  ago,  and  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Président  Harding,  he  was  a 
trustée  of  the  Rockçfeller  Foundation  and  a  director  of  the 
Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Mémorial. 

Monopoly  Propaganda  for  the  Schools 

Volume  54  of  the  Congressional  Record  throws  further  light 
on  the  opérations  of  the  Rockefeller  interests  at  Washington. 
This  volume  shows  that  many  of  the  agents  of  the  Rockefeller 
General  Education  Board  were  in  the  Fédéral  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation at  a  salary  of  one  dollar  a  year.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  fif ty  persons  drawing  a  dollar  a  year  each  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  were  on  the  payroUs  of  the  Rocke- 
feller and  Carnegie  Foundations  at  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Thèse  individuals  utilized  their  practically  gratuitous 
service  with  the  government  as  a  convenient  doak  under  cover 
of  which  they  could  send  broadcast  over  the  land  Rockefeller 
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educational  propaganda  under  the  apparent  seal  of  govern- 
ment  approval  and  at  government  expense. 

Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon,  in  discussing  his  bill  pro- 
hibiting  the  payment  of  one  dollar  a  year  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  to  persons  connected  with  the  Rocke- 
feller  and  Carnegie  Foundations,  said  that  in  two  générations 
thèse  Foundations  could  change  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country  to  conform  to  their  *'cult." 

An  equally  interesting  statement,  attributed  to  Senator  Ken- 
yon  of  lowa,  is  contained  in  the  charge  which  he  made  that 
the  "agents  of  Rockefeller  hâve  examined  the  curriculura  of 
collèges  and  refused  endowments  unless  certain  courses  were 
stricken  out.'' 

In  New  York  City  we  witnessed  a  striking  and  brazen  con- 
trol  of  the  public  school  System  by  the  Rockefeller  interests. 
For  several  years  before  I  became  Mayor,  their  agents  ran 
the  city  schools  through  the  Board  of  Education.  They  con- 
trolled  the  Board  through  Président  Willcox,  Abraham  Flex- 
ner,  Raymond  Fosdick,  and  other  members.^  The  people  of 
New  York  city  spend  approximately  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars a  year  for  their  public  schools.  There  are  about  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  pupils  enrolled  in  thèse  schools.  The  Rocke- 
fellers  hâve  not  a  child  in  the  public  schools  of  this  citv,  yet 
they  controlled  the  educational  policies  of  thèse  schools  and 
sought  to  rivet  upon  the  City  of  New  York  their  Gary  plan  of 
educating  children  of  the  masses  for  the  mill  and  factory. 

Since  I  became  Mayor,  the  Rockefellers  bave  had  no  say 
whatever  in  the  school  system  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Their 
agents  hâve  nevertheless  been  continuously  and  perniciously 
active.  They  hâve  tried  through  the  Public  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  through  other  subsidized  agencies  to  break  in,  but 
we  hâve  been  able  to  keep  them  out  and  intend  to  do  so  in  the 
future. 

Oontrolling  the  Bailroads 

The  Rockefellers,  I  am  informed,  own  the  largest  share  of 
railroad  securities  in  this  country,  their  holdings  being  esti- 
mated  at  more  than  four  hundred  million  dollars.  Most  of 
thèse  securities  are  in  the  names  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 's  children 
and  of  his  foundations,  which  pay  no  taxes  on  income. 

How  powerful  the  railroads  are  in  this  country  is  too  well 
known  to  require  spécial  comment.  Their  lobby  at  Washing- 
ton is  always  on  guard  duty.  Through  this  lobby  the  railroads 
hâve  dominated  the  politics  of  our  statea  as  well  as  the  nation 
for  half  a  century.  This  domination,  particularly  at  the  prés- 
ent time,  is  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  the 
principal  security  holders,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  small 
stock  or  bondholders. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  railroads  were  well  taken  care 
of  by  our  government  during  the  war,  annual  eamings  of 
about  nine  hundred  million  dollars  being  guaranteed.  The 
government  also  spent  about  one  billion  dollars  of  the  people  's 
money  for  railroad  improvements. 

The  private  owners  now  hâve  the  railroads  back  in  their 
hands  plus  the^  improvements.  They  intend  to  escape  repay- 
ing  the  cost  of  thèse  improvements,  and  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  they  will  so  escape  they  hâve  submitted  bills 
against  the  government  amounting  to  about  one  billion  five 
hundred  million  dollars  for  '* damages"  alleged  to  hâve  been 
inflicted  on  their  railroad  property  while  under  government 
control.  By  thèse  claims  the  private  railroad  owners  hope  to 
offset  the  government 's  charge  for  the  cost  of  improvements 
and  at  the  same  time  slip  a  half  billion  dollars  into  their  own 
pockets. 

Coal  Minera  Crnshed  by  Rockefellers 

The  long  arm  of  the  Rockefeller  interests  bas  also  reached 
into  the  coal  fields.  Today  the  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  in- 
terests are  acknowledged  to  be  the  largest  owners  of  coal  min- 
ing  property  in  the  United  States.  In  West  Virginia,  where 
some  of  the  most  extensive  Rockefeller  coal  properties  are 
located,  the  miners  were  obliged  to  strike  to  win  their  fight 


for  justice  and  a  square  deal;  and  almost  the  same  condition 
prevailed  in  Colorado  before  the  workmen  în  the  Rockefeller 
coal  mines  struck  in  1913  because  they  could  no  longer  endure 
the  conditions. 

Senator  Lane  of  Oregon  pithily  summed  up  the  extent  of 
the  harassment  and  oppression  of  the  miners  by  the  Rocke- 
feller mine  owners  when  he  said:  "If  the  money  of  Rocke- 
feller was  used  as  effectively  on  the  boll  weevil  as  on  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  miners  of  Colorado,  undoubtedly  it  would 
exterminate  the  pest." 

According  to  governmental  report  the  Rockefeller  mine 
bosses  violated  almost  every  law  of  the  State  in  their  relations 
with  their  employés;  yet  so  powerful  were  the  Rockefeller 
interests  that  neither  the  govemor  of  the  state  nor  the  Prési- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  move  them  from  their  déter- 
mination to  crush  the  miners.  Président  Wilson  was  flouted 
by  young  John  D.  Rockefeller,  wlio  declined  the  Présidentes 
invitation  to  discuss  the  Colorado  strike  situation  with  him 
in  Washington.  Meantime,  the  Rockefeller  hired  press  agent, 
Ivy  Lee,  known  to  the  miners  as  '*  poison  Ivy,"  was  sending 
false  information  broadcast  through  the  newspapers,  poison- 
ing  and  prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the  strik- 
ing miners. 

Thèse  incidents  are  related  in  no  spirit  of  vindictiven^s, 
but  merely  to  show  to  what  lengths  the  Rockefeller  interests 
will  go  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

Kings  of  Banking  and  Crédit 

Not  only  do  the  Rockefellers  control  the  leading  industries 
in  this  country,  but  they  are  absolute  masters  of  the  banks. 
The  largest  banking  institution  in  America — the  National  City 
Bank  in  New  York  City — with  deposits  and  assets  of  about 
nine  hundred  million  dollars,  is  strictly  a  family  affair  be- 
tween  the  Rockefellers  and  the  Stillmans. 

The.late  James*  Stillman 's  two  sons,  who  inherited  the  bulk 
of  his  forty  million  dollars,  are  married  to  the  two  daughters 
of  the  late  Wm.  Rockefeller,  brother  of  John  D.  RockefeUer. 

The  late  J.  P.  Morgan  was  one  of  Rockefeller 's  bankers,  as 
shown  by  Morgan 's  testimony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee  years  ago  ;  and  the  great  banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company,  of  which  the  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff  was  the  head, 
is  also  a  fiscal  agent.  The  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  City,  with  more  than  three  hundred  million  dollars  of 
deposits,  is  practically  owned  outright  by  the  Rockefellers, 
as  are  other  banking  institutions.  Through  Samuel  Bayne  of 
the  Seaboard  National,  the  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  interests 
are  dominant  in  about  one  hundred  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies;  and  through  the  National  City  Bank  they  control 
scores  of  banks  in  the  United  States  and  the  financial  Systems 
of  other  countries  as  well.  Blair  and  Company  of  New  York 
are  also  known  as  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  banking  agents, 
as  are  other  private  banks  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  and  elsewhere. 

BockefeUer  Money  Influences  the  Press 
Rockefeller  money  is  probably  the  chief  support  of  the 
larger  newspapers  and  magazines  in  this  country.  Not  that 
this  money  is  labeled  **John  D.  Rockefeller"  when  it  is  passed 
over  the  counters  to  the  treasurers  of  the  varions  publications, 
but  it  is  Rockefeller  money  just  the  same  because  it  cornes 
from  corporations  in  which  the  Rockefellers  are  the  largest 
or  among  the  largest  stockholders. 

When  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  International  Harvester, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  American  Agricultural  Cor- 
poration, Consolidated  Gas  Company,  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Corporation,  and  other  large  corporations  send 
checks  to  varions  publication  offices  in  payment  of  advertising 
space,  thèse  corporations  contribute  Rockefeller  funds  because 
the  Rockefeller  family  is  among  the  largest  stockholders  or 
bondholders. 

Is  it  surprising  that  this  newspaper  and  magazine  support 
by  the  Rockefellers  should  be  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  thèse 
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publications  toward  the  Rockef ellers  in  business,  politics,  goy- 
emmenty  educatioui  finance,  etc.t 

With  immense  wealth  and  equally  immense  power  in  their 
possession,  the  Rockefeller-Standard  Oil  interests  do,  of 
course,  seek  to  shape  civilization  to  their  ends.  They  aim  to 
guide  public  affairs  along  lines  that  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue in  industrial  and  political  power.  But  in  thèse  attempts 
they  are  not  alone.  There  is  the  little  group  of  big  business 
magnâtes  and  international  bankers  equally  bent  on  molding 
the  government  to  suit  th«ir  own  purposes  and  for  their  own 
private  gain.  Some  events,  prior  and  subséquent  to  the  late 
war,  will  substantiate  this  statement. 

International  Bankers  Brag  Us  Into  War 

At  the  time  the  United  States  entered  the  war,  J.  P.  Morgan 
and  Company  had  loans  and  crédits  outstanding  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Government  for  about  three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. This  f  act  will  probably  not  be  controverted  by  any  mem- 
ber  of  the  Morgan  firm,  which  acted  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the 
British  Qovemment  in  financing  its  munition  contracts  in 
this  country. 

During  that  period  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company  was  financing 
British  munition  contracts  in  the  United  States,  and  British 
propaganda  was  extremely  busy  in  this  country.  Russia  was 
practically  ont  of  the  fighting  because  of  the  onslaughts  of 
the  Qerman  army,  and  was  more  a  liabOity  than  an  asset  to 
the  allies  in  1916.  British  propaganda  insisted  that  the  United 
States  should  enter  the  war  îo  take  the  place  of  Russia  and 
to  help  France.  Thèse  urgings  were  boldly  made  in  public 
speeches,  in  the  newspapers,  and  through  any  other  médium 
that  British  propaganda  was  able  to  reach. 

British  propaganda  to  mislead  Americans  before  the  United 
States  entered  the  war  was  conducted  not  only  in  this  country 
among  us,  but  by  cable  from  Great  Britain.  The  cables  that 
carried  the  news  articles  from  the  scène  of  the  war  were  under 
the  control  of  the  British  government.  The  censorship  was 
such  that  the  newspapers  in  this  country  were  unable  to  re- 
ceive  even  the  articles  filed  by  their  own  correspondents  on 
the  other  side.  Hundreds  of  thèse  articles  were  edited  and 
doctored,  and  when  they  finally  reached  this  country  they  were 
both  garbled  and  abbreviated.  The  truth  about  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  from  Europe  when  the 
news  did  not  favor  Great  Britain  and  the  Allies. 

The  British  were  also  persistent  in  circulât ing  reports  soon 
after  the  war  broke  out  that  it  would  be  over  in  a  few  months 
and  that  Germany  would  be  decisively  beaten.  Reports  of 
this  nature  were  constantly  rehashed  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  particularly  about  the  time  new  loans  for  the 
Allies  were  to  be  fioated  in  this  country. 

Today,  sensible  men  and  women  hâve  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  causes  of  the  late  war  and  the  reason  we  were  cata- 
pulted  into  it.  They  know  the  part  played  by  a  few  mad  mili- 
tary  masters  of  European  governments,  by  the  little  coterie 
of  crafty  men  of  big  business,  and  by  the  international  bank- 
ers on  this  side  of  the  water. 

They  know  that  the  insatiable  greed  of  old  world  monarchs 
for  territorial  expansion  as  well  as  the  perpétuation  of  empire 
and  for  financial,  industrial  and  maritime  supremacy,  coupled 
with  the  cunning  and  treacherous  maneuvers  of  scheming 
European  diplomats,  put  the  torch  to  the  conflagration  that 
set  ail  Europe  ablaze. 

They  know,  too,  that  the  responsîbility  for  the  irréparable 
I  loss  of  fif  ty  thousand  young  American  lives  and  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  crippled  and  maimed  lies  at  the  doors  of  the  powerful 
banking  and  business  interests  who  were  determined  to  hâve 
the  protection  of  the  strong  arms  of  our  army  and  navy  for 
their  foreign  crédits  and  investments. 

They  know  also  that  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
was  whole-heartedly  against  entering  the  war.  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  had  the  people  of  the  United  States  been  opposed 
to  adding  further  fuel  to  the  fiâmes  which  engulfed  Europe 


that  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,''  retumed  the  Wil- 
son  administration  to  power.  But  the  best  proof  that  this 
was  only  a  slogan  upon  which  to  slip  into  office  was  the  fact 
that  shortly  after  the  administration  did  enter  upon  its  second 
term,  the  United  States  was  forced  into  the  war. 

War  Propaganda  Deceiyes  America 
A  Président  and  a  Congress  of  the  United  States  decreed 
that  we  should  enter  the  war.  This  decree  was  accelerated 
by  the  great  financial  and  industrial  interests  in  this  country. 
Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  war  and  other  matériel  had  been 
sold  to  England,  France  and  Italy.  The  international  bankers 
had  also  placed  vast  sums  of  money  at  the  disposai  of  the 
belligerent  countries  and  the  peoples  involved.  With  the  prog- 
ress  of  the  European  war  thèse  financiers  and  industrial  mag- 
nâtes became  panicky  over  the  safety  of  their  crédits,  invest- 
ments and  loans  abroad  through  the  possible  collapse  and 
bankruptcy  of  their  debtor  nations. 

War  propaganda  took  both  subtle  and  brazen  forms.  W.  P. 
G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Fédéral  Reserve  Banks,  is  cred- 
ited  with  issuing  the  very  significant  statement  just  before  we 
entered  the  wa!r  that  '  '  it  might  as  well  be  remembered  that  we 
will  be  forced  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  any  of  our  citizens 
owning  bonds  that  might  be  repudiated.'' 

Then  came  calls  for  the  préservation  of  democracy,  and 
every  mother's  son  was  asked  to  enlist  in  this  cause  under  the 
holy  name  of  patriotism.  Efforts  were  made  to  stir  the  people 
of  the  United  States  into  a  wild  frenzy  for  war  through  the 
thunderous  claptrap  of  ranting  orators  and  shrieking  propa- 
gandists,  whose  only  contributions  to  the  cause  were  limited 
to  spoutings  from  soap  boxes  and  fulminations  from  editorial 
swivel  chairs. 

Money  was  poured  into  the  national  treasury  willingly  and 
without  stint  to  the  tune  of  about  twenty-two  billions  of  dol- 
lars. Those  in  charge  of  the  financial  sluice  gâtes  at  Wash- 
ington saw  to  it  that  this  stream  of  gold  was  permitted  to 
rush  out  as  fast  as  it  poured  in.  No  better  illustration  of 
what  this  prodigality  with  the  people 's  money  entails  could 
be  cited  than  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  the 
colossal  sum  of  $991,000,000,  almost  30%  of  the  total  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  represented  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt,  90%  of  which  was  a  product  of  the  late  war. 


Binding  America  to  European  Imperialism 

The  same  coterie  of  international  bankers  and  the  forces  of 
greed  hâve  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  accomplishing 
their  private  purposes  with  an  administration  at  Washington 
of  a  différent  political  complexion  than  the  one  which  had 
projected  us  into  the  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  had  repudiated  the  Wilson 
administration  and  its  League  of  Nations  policy.  This  was  a 
eue  to  the  Harding  campaign  managers,  and  they  promptly 
adopted  the  slogan,  ''No  League  of  Nations."  This  was  a 
very  effective  political  maneuver,  for  the  great  tide  of  popular 
disa'pproval  of  entangling  alliances  swept  the  Harding  admin- 
istration into  office  with  an  unparalleled  vote. 

Again,  as  in  the  Wilson  second  campaign,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  found  that  platforms  and  pledges  were  often 
set  forth  for  the  principal  qbject  of  getting  in  on,  not  stand- 
ing on.  Scarcely  a-  year  after  the  new  national  administra- 
tion entered  office,  a  peace  parley  was  called  to  effect  an  as- 
sociation of  nations.  The  différence  between  a  league  and  an 
association  of  nations  is  a  différence  of  name  only.  Each  had 
for  its  purpose  the  binding  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States,  puisa ting  with  life,  to  the  moribund  monarchies  of 
Europe. 

A  still  further  shameful  violation  of  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  expressed  at  the  last  Presidential  élection  was 
the  approval  of  the  Four  Power  Pacific  Pact.  A  handful  of 
senators  at  Washington  ordained  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
(Continued  on  Pag 
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WHEN  THE  RAILROADS  RULED 


By  ARTHUR  E.  HOLDER 

Chhf  oj  Législative  Division,  People's  Législative  Service 
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N    OLD    proverb    says: 

**It  is  an  ill  wind 

that  blows  no  one 

good.''     I   am   dis- 

posed  to  think  that 

this   railroad   shop- 

men's  strike  will  in 
the  end  prove  a  great  blessing 
to  the  American  people.  It  will 
crj'stallize  public  attention  on 
the    railroad   problem;    it   will 

cause  many  people  who  hâve  been  forgetful  or  indiffèrent  to 
study  railroad  history  and  bring  back  to  the  memories  of  men 
many  of  the  sharp  practices  and  unwarranted  domination  of 
public  affairs  by  the  old  time  Railroad  Kings. 
The  Era  of  Brasen  Brigands 
Let  us  briefly  review  this  black  spot  in  American  history. 
Almost  immediately  af ter  the  close  of  the  CivU  War,  raUroad 
magnâtes  foUowing  the  lead  of  Tom  Scott  and  the  elder  Van- 
derbilt  undertook  to  f orm  insterstate  corporations.  They 
bought  Connecting  Unes  at  fancy  priées;  they  hindered  by  force 
and  violence  the  opération  and  construction  of  competing  Unes. 
When  they  could  not  buy  them  out  or  stop  their  opération,  they 
did  everything  within  their  power  to  drive  them  into  bank- 
ruptcy.  Their  bold,  illégal  methods  arrested  the  attention  of 
patriotic  Americans  who  protested  vigorously  and  who,  in  the 


Few  men  in  America  are  as  well  qualified  to  speak  about 
the  early  history  of  American  railroads  and  the  struggles  of 
railway  employés  as  is  Mr.  Holder,  One  of  ,the  pioneer  or^ 
gtmizers  and  executives  of  the  Intemationid  Association  of 
Machinists  and  for  years  Président  of  the  lowa  State  Fédéra- 
tion  of  Labor,  Anhur  Holder  writes  from  firsthand  expérience 
and  not  from  theory.  He  is  the  author  of  **A  History  of  RaH- 
road  Strikes  Since  1877,**  and  served  under  the  previous  na- 
tional administration  as  labor  représentative  on  the  Fédéral 
Board  for  Vocational  Education.  The  striking  shopmen  will 
never  go  back  to  the  conditions  so  ably  depicted  by  Mr.  Hol- 
der  in  this  article. 


down  for  track  and  yard  men; 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  con- 
tinuons hours  for  road  men; 
clerks  were  treated  like  pup- 
pets;  and  shopmen,  who  eon- 
stituted  then  as  naw  the  picked> 
mechanics  of  the  world,  had  to 
fight  and  wrangle  day  in  and 
day  out  in  order  to  maintain  the 
least  semblance  of  manhood.  For 


years  the  mechanics  in  the 
were  the  only  élément  of  railroad  men  who  dared  say  their 
soûls  were  their  own.  The  shopmen 's  hours  rarely  ever  ex- 
ceeded  ten  per  day;  after  that  they  got  some  overtime  rates. 
They  were  the  only  railroad  employées  during  that  early  pe- 
riod  who  knew  when  their  day 's  work  was  donc. 

Wages  Paid  in  Scrip 

Wages  were  not  of  ten  paid  in  lawf  ul  money.  Scrip  was  usual. 
and  that  was  not  paid  regularly.  Pay  days  were  nominally 
once  a  month,  but  frequently  they  were  postponed  for  three 
months,  and  occasionally  pay  days  were  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten.  In  fact,  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  paymaster 
took  a  vacation  for  four  to  six  months,  and  then  when  he  did 
hand  out  the  scrip  it  was  practically  valueless — ^it  was  dis- 
counted  so  outrageously. 

How  we  managed  to  ezist  during  those  calamities  it  seems 


name  of  the  public,  insisted  that  drastic  législation  should  be     û^poggible  now  to  say.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  fell  bv 
enacted  to  curb  their  rapacity  and  protect  the  people  s  rights.       -  - 

Vanderbilt  went  on  with  his  consolidations,  his  rate  making, 
his  wage  slashing,  and  voiced  his  contempt  for  the  people  by 
hurling  at  them  his  infamous  threat— '*The  public  be  damned.'* 

His  fellow  culprits  like  Sayre  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  Frank 
McQowan,  Austin  Corbin  and  George  Baer  of  the  Reading, 
Garrett  of  the  B.  &  O.,  Morgan  and  Platt  of  the  Southeastern 
Unes,  Jay  Gould  of  the  Erie  and  the  great  Southwestern  roads, 
Jim  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern,  Villard  of  the  N.  P.,  Stone  of 
the  C,  B.  &  Q.,  Cable  of  the  Rock  Island,  Ives,  the  Napoléon 
of  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  roads,  Huntingdon  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Adams  of  the  U.  P.,  and  last  but  not  least,  Thomas 
Scott,  the  great  double  fisted  autocrat  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  stiU  related  that  during  a  luU  of  the  gênerai  assembly 
of  that  State,  an  honest,  but  very  unsophisticated  member  of 
the  Assembly  from  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  counties, 
arose  to  his  feet  and  drawled,  '*Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  Tom 
Scott,  Président  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  don't  want  any- 
thing  more  from  this  'ère  Législature,  I  move  you.  Sir,  that 
we  do  now  adjourn." 

This  innocent  récognition  of  Scott 's  power,  and  the  brazen 
insolence  of  Vanderbilt,  vividly  iUustrate  the  un-American 
tactics  that  were  in  vogue  in  every  one  of  our  States  and  in 
the  territories  of  the  désert  and  intermountain  country;  their 
mastery  and  domination  were  a  hundred  times  worse. 

Their  words  were  law.  Their  whims  were  submitted  to 
without  hesitancy  and  without  protest.  The  great  American 
nation  seemed  like  putty  in  their  hands.  They  did  what  they 
liked,  when  they  liked,  how  they  liked.  Shippers  and  mer- 
chants  were  scomed;  Farmers  and  stock  raisers  were  treated 
like  serfs.  Railroad  employées  were  no  better  than  dogs  in 
their  estimation.  In  fact,  they  were  treated  worse  than  dogs. 
There  was  no  limit  to  the  day 's  work — ^from  sun-up  to  sun- 


the  wayside,  broken  in  body  and  spirit.    Only  the  few  of  u: 
who  were  UberaUy  cursed  as  untamed  terriers  hâve  survived. 

What  I  hâve  hère  described  about  labor  must  not  be  taken 
to  mëan  that  we  laid  down  like  sheep  and  tamely  submitted 
to  every  abuse  and  indignity.  We  did  not.  We  worked  like 
Trojans.  We  agitated  day  and  night — ^under  the  water  tanks, 
in  roundhouse  crannies,  in  corn  fields,  in  fire  boxes  of  boilers. 
in  back  shop  pits,  in  f  raternal  lodge  rooms,  yes,  in  back  parlor> 
of  saloons — when  we  had  the  priée — and,  a  few  times,  in  prayer 
and  classrooms  of  little  country  churches,  when  the  few  whole- 
souled  pastors — Gk)d  bless  'em  I — would  open  the  doors  with  a 
welcome  salute  of  '  *  Come  on  in,  boys,  and  go  to  it.  '  ' 

Soaking  the  Dear  Public 

How  about  the  dear  public  during  those  days  which  tried 
men 's  soûls  f  How  did  the  gresit  middle  class  fare  during  that 
stormy  periodî  Why,  my  friends,  they  got  the  same  treatment 
then  that  they  are  getting  now,  only  a  great  deal  worse.  h 
the  language  of  the  street,  they  got  it  in  the  neck,  every  hour 
in  the  day  and  every  day  in  the  year.  For  years  our  brilliant 
newspaper  editors  apologized  for  the  situation,  tried  to  expiais 
away  the  calamities,  lauded  to  the  skies  the  wonderful  super- 
men  who  so  successfuUy  bled  us  ail,  and  then  ended  their  clum- 
sily  written  articles  with  a  slang  remark  that  was  popular  for 
years — "Oh,  well,  Jones  pays  the  freight." 

During  the  halcyon  days  of  complète  railroad  dominatioa 
the  dear  public  had  as  much  considération  as  the  proverbial 
snow  bail  might  hâve  on  an  asphalt  pavement  some  balmy  Juif 
day  when  it  is  100  in  the  shade.  The  public  was  scarcely  ever 
referred  to.  The  only  friends  the  so-called  pnUic  had  tbea 
were  the  same  folks  that  are  genninely  soUcitons  for  the  publie 
now.  Those  friends  were  and  are  the  trade  unionists  of  our 
(Continued  on  Page^7t0.) 
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GONE  THE  LIMIT 

The  CumminS'Esch  Law  is  on  ils  last  legs.  Intimidation,  threats,  and  propaganda  cannot 
spur  it  into  efficiency.  It  might  hâve  traveled  better  on  the  road  to  coopération  but  it  is  bound 
to  balk,  staU,  and  break  down  on  the  road  to  compulsory  labor. 

AU  the  cajolery  and  coercion  in  the  world  cannot  move  railroad  labor  to  travel  the  road  to 
industrial  slavery  behind  the  CumminS'Esch  Law.  Railroad  labor  wants  industriel  peace.  It 
UHtnts  steady  employment.  It  wants  to  work  in  harmony  udth  those  who  direct  the  raUway 
corporations.  For  over  two  years  it  foll€}wed  the  Cummins-Esch  Law  in  good  faith.  It 
obeyed  without  protest  the  décisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  even  while  thé  railroads 
were  violating  them  with  impunity. 

The  Umit  has  now  been  reached.  The  forces  of  spécial  privilège  an4  industrial  autocracy 
which  secured  the  enactment  of  the  CumndnS'Esch  Law  hâve  thrown  aside  the  bUnd  of  impar- 
tiality  and  hâve  steered  their  nag  straight  toward  compulsory  labor.  Thither  railroad  labor  udU 
not  go.  Industrial  peace  is  not  so  dear  that  it  can  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  économie  slavery, 
Even  against  tremendous  odds^  with  money,  the  press,  the  courts  and  the  government  arrayed  be- 
hind spécial  privilège,  railroad  labor  unll  stand  its  ground  Uke  the  heroes  at  the  gâtes  of  Verdun, 
bravely  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  attack  and  hurling  bock  those  who  would  violale  social  justice 
and  filch  industrial  freedom,  with  the  cry,  **Ils  ne  passeront  pas!** — They  shaU  not  ptus! 
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Wet  Parllamentary  Banquet 
From  Ottawa  we  are  advised  of  a  récent 
banquet  held  in  the  Parliament  Buildings 
where  the  flowing  bowl  was  the  most  popular 
course  scrved.  Hearing  of  thèse  liquid  re- 
freshments,  Dniry's  Dry  Squad  deacenxied 
upon  tho  merrj  legislators  for  violation  of 
the  Provincial  Prohibition  Aet.  Policemen 
of  the  House  of  Parliament  came  to  the 
rescue,  however,  and  successfuMy  repulsed 
the  attack. 

For  tho  benefit  of  thirsty  Canadian  legis- 
lators, we  make  the  foUowing  suggestion 
without  charge.  They  might  take  the  do- 
minion  capitol  at  Ottawa  entirely  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  Toronto  and 
make  a  fédéral  district  out  of  it  something 
like  the  District  of  Columbia.  They  could 
then  make  their  own  liquor  laws  and  hold 
their  banquets  without  fear  of  intervention 
from  the  Provincial  authorities. 

We  commend  this  policy  to  them  with  ail 
the  greater  fervor  since  we  saw  a  photo- 
graph  secured  by  an  enterprising  Washing- 
ton newspaperman  showing  the  pile  of  empty 
bottles  collected  from  the  wastebaskets  of 
Congressional  legislators  after  a  récent  very 
warm  weekend.  For  legislators  do  not  al- 
ways  practice  the  way  they  vote. 


Tlie  Honse  Beconvenes 

After  a  six  weeks'  vacation,  ostensibly  to 
enable  the  Senate  to  catch  up  with  its  légis- 
lative program,  but  in  reality  to  mend  the 
political  fences  back  home,  the  members  of 
the  House  reassembled  in  Washington  on 
August  15th.  It  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  they  began  to  assemble  then,  for 
like  school  boys  in  fishing  season,  most  of 
them  hâve  been  tardy  from  one  to  two  weeks 
in  retuming  to  their  labors.  Of  course  their 
salary  goes  on  just  the  same  whether  they 
are  on  the  job  or  not. 

The  vacation  of  the  House  members  has 
accomplished  at  least  one  valuable  resuit 
which  may  be  worth  more  to  the  nation  than 
the  législation  they  would  hâve  enacted  had 
they  stayed  in  Washington.  The  Président 
sent  them  back  home  to  ask  the  voters  how 
they  liked  his  ship  subaidy  bill,  which  he 
demanded  that  Congress  enact  before  final 
adjournment,  The  faithful  stewards  hâve 
returned  with  their  reports.  They  did  not 
tell  the  public  what  they  found  out,  but  they 
told  Président  Harding.  Mr.  Harding  says 
he  no  longer  insists  upon  the  enactment  of 
the  ship  subsidy  by  this  Congress.  Evi- 
dently  élection  day  is  too  riear  at  hand  to 
rile  the  voters  with  another  private  steal  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  tariff  is 
bad  enough  without  an  equally  odious  com- 
panion  measure. 


More  Cabinet  Members  Oo  Wrong 
Attomey  General  Daugherty,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Fall,  Secretary  of  War  Weeks, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Denby  hâve  al- 


ready  indicated  unmistakably  their  hostil- 
ity  to  organized  labor  and  popular  govem- 
ment.  The  past  month  has  seen  three  other 
members  of  the  Présidentes  officiai  family 
follow  their  unfortiinate  cxample.  Post- 
master  General  Work,  the  latest  addition  to 
the  cabinet,  has  hroken  squarely  with  the 
splendid  record  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hâys, 
who  gave  the  i)08toffice  wprkers  a  square 
deal  and  created  a  spirit  of  friendly  co- 
opération in  the  Department  that  has  not 
existed  for  years.  Mr.  Work  has  evidently 
adopted  the  Burleson  policy  of  **puttingf 
labor  in  its  place. '^  Ho  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  are  engaged  in  a  hot  contro- 
versy  with  the  National  Fédération  of  Post 
Office  Clerks  aver  violations  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice and  the  eight  hour  laws.  Furthermore, 
Postmaster  General  Work  recently  made  a 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Pageant  of 
Progress  in  Chicago  in  which  he  condemnéd 
the  United  Mine  Workers  for  promotint?  in- 
efficiency  in  the  industry,  **demanding  a 
living  wage  for  half  time  work,  '  '  and  *  '  f or- 
bidding  the  use,  of  machinery."  The  first 
of  thèse  charges  is  utterly  untrue;  the  sec- 
ond is  only  partly  true,  since  the  mine 
owners  and  not  the  miners  are  responsible 
for  half  time  work;  and  the  third  is  un- 
justifiably  false. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  also 
opened  his  mouth  too  wide  and  got  his  foot 
in  it.  Secretary  Wallace  delivered  an  ad- 
dress  to  a  Virginia  farmers'  union  a  week 
ago  in  which  he  called  on  labor  to  cease  its 
''petty  bickerings*'  with  capital  over  wages 
and  résume  production.  The  Secretary  also 
pointed  out  to  the  farmers  how  much  better 
off  organized  labor  is  than  are  they.  He 
even  told  them  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  railroad  workers*  wages  was  51% 
higher  in  1921  than  in  1913,  and  that  the 
miners  '  wages  were  30%  higher  on  the  same 
basis.  We  do  not  know  who  made  the  Secre- 
tary's  statistics  for  him,  but  we  do  know 
that  they  are  not  true  to  the  facts  as  col- 
lected by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
the  U.  S.  Railroad  Board,  and  similar  public 
bodies.  In  endeavoring  to  make  the  farmer 
believe  that  the  wage  eamer  is  his  enemy, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not  only  in- 
juring  the  farmer,  but  is  rightfully  forfeit- 
ing  the  respect  of  the  workers  as  well. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  add  Secre- 
tary of  State  Hughes'  name  to  this  roll  of 
cabinet  members  gone  wrong.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  just  made  public  a  défense  of  Senator 
Newberry  which  shocks  his  former  friends 
into  wondering  whether  or  not  too  close 
association  with  othor  members  of  the 
Cabinet  has  not  blurred  his  moral  vision. 
There  is  a  hot  political  campaign  now  being 
waged  in  Michigan  to  defeat  Senator  New- 
berry's  foremost  friend  and  advocate,  Sen- 
ator Townsend.  Secretary  Hughes  evidently 
issued  his  statement  in  a  last  hour  effort  to 
purge  the  senior  Michigan  senator  from  the 


taint  of  Newberryism.  His  plea  that  New- 
berry was  wrongfully  convicted  is  based  u\h>ti 
légal  technicality  alone,  since  even  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  Senate  was  compelled  to  voic« 
its  disapproval  of  the  expenditure  of  $195,- 
000  or  more  in  buying  a  senate  seat. 

We  hâve  not  agreed  with  Secretary 
Hughes'  policy  of  secret  diplomacy  in  deal- 
ing  with  Mexico  and  our  weaker  European 
neighbors.  We  caunot  possibly  app rove  his 
shortsi'ghted  ];olicy  toward  Russia.  We 
nevertheless  believed  in  his  personal  integ- 
rity,  and"  regret  exceedingly  that  he  has 
smirched  a  record  of  conspicuous  public  sen- 
ice  by  a  défense  of  the  brazen  corruptor  of 
the  Michigan  électorale. 


Senator  Borah  Demanda  New  Labor 
Commlttee 

Senator  William  E.  Borah,  of  Idaho,  is 
rapidly  making  a  name  for  himself  as  one 
of  the  most  fearless  and  independent  leaders 
in  the  upper  house  of  Congress.  By  the 
résignation  bf  Senator  Kenyon  ho  became 
chairman  of  the  important  Senate  Commit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor.  He  found  this 
committee  packed  by  the  administration  with 
reactionary  Republicans  who  were  either  bit- 
terly  hostile  to  labor  or  else  coldly  indiflfer 
ent.  Besides  Borah,  the  other  Republican 
members  of  the  Committee  are  DuPont,  of 
Delaware,  the  millionaire  munition  maker: 
Phipps,  of  Colorado,  spokesman  for  the  steel 
trust  and  the  Rockefeller  interests;  Short- 
ridge,  of  Calif omia,  représentative  of  the 
United -Railways  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
Southern  Pacific;  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  the 
millionaire  wool  king;  and  Rawson,  of  lowa, 
a  harmless  man  who  took  Kenyon  's  place  and 
steps  out  next  March. 

Obviously  Senator  Borah  can  get  no  action 
on  labor  measures  from  such  a  committee 
of  hard-boiled  tories.  Measures  reeom- 
mended  by  Borah  to  probe  the  coal  industry 
and  settle  transportation  difficulties  stood 
no  chance  with  thèse  corporation  senators. 
Borah  has,  theref  ore,  served  his  ultimatum— 
a  new  committee  or  another  chairman.  More 
power  to  his  arm. 


Attomey  (Mènerai  Still  Slnmben 

Thanks  to  the  strikes  and  the  political 
campaigns,  the  administration  has  adroitlr 
shifted  public  interest  from  the  war  fraud 
profiteers  whom  Attomey  Qeneral  Daugherty 
promised  to  prosecute  when  threatened  with 
impeachment.  The  administration  machina 
prevented  décisive  action  by  Congress  on  the 
plea  that  Daugherty  would  immediatdy 
begin  immédiate  investigation  and  prosecu- 
tion.  Thus  far  not  a  single  millionaire 
criminal  has  been  convicted  through  his 
efforts.  He  had  broken  his  pledge  with 
Congress  and  with  the  people. 

Perhaps  Daugherty  thinks  that  the  pubUc 
memory  is  short,  and  that  sinoe  the  first  ei- 
citement   is   now   over,   the   matter  can  be 
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hoshed  up  without  f urther  ado.  •  If  so,  he 
reekons  withont  Congressmen  Woodruff  and 
Johnson  and  several  other  honest  legislators 
who  are  only  waiting  for  the  tariff  to  be 
ditched  before  opening  up  anew  on  Daugh- 
crty.  When  that  time  cornes,  Daugherty  can 
no  longer  excuse  his  eighteen  months  of 
proteetdon  for  the  men  who  robbed  the  Gov- 
emment  with  officiai  connivance. 


Pederal  Jobs  for  Sale 

Senator  Dial,  of  South  Garolina,  has  per- 
formed  a  genuine  public  service  hj  bringing 
to  light  the  shameful  practice  of  selling  féd- 
éral patronage  indulged  in  bj  administra- 
tion friends  and  officiais  in  his  state.  The 
occasion  for  thèse  disclosures  was  Presidont 
Harding's  appointment  of  Joseph  W.  Tol- 
bert  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  the  western  district 
of  South  CaroUna.  When  this  nomination 
came  before  the  Senate  for  its  approval, 
Senator  Dial  submitted  évidence  to  prove 
that  Tolbert,  who  is  Bepublican  National 
Committeeman  for  his  state,  is  peddling  féd- 
éral patronage  for  his  personal  beneôt.  One 
of  Tolbert's  own  associâtes  swore  to  an  aiTî- 
davit  that  he  expected  to  clean  up  $100,000 
by  this  corrupt  traffic.  Senator  Dial  told 
the  Senate:  **I  am  informed  that  Tolbert 
sold  patronage  and  that  the  universal  charge 
was  one-half  of  the  first  year's  salary;  and 
it  is  now  claimed  and  generally  believed  that 
this  practice  is  in  vogue.  The  proof  pre- 
sented  to  me  is  unquestionable  on  the  sub- 
ject,  and  convincing  beyond  the  peradvanture 
of  a  doubt." 

The  sums  collected  by  Tolbert  for  his 
services  in  filling  fédéral  position  ranged 
from  $600  to  $2,000.  One  of  Tolbert 's 
henchmen  even  sought  to  compel  a  poor 
woman  to  pay  him  $300  to  bring  about  her 
confirmation  as  postmistress. 

Thèse  disclosures  are  on  a  par  with  those 
submitted  a  year  ago  by  Senator  McKellar, 
of  Tennessee,  who  alleged  that  John  W. 
Overall,  Bepublican  National  Committeeman 
for  that  state,  was  demanding  and  receiving 
$10.00  from  applicants  for  appointment  as 
postmasters,  and  that  friends  of  his  were 
solieiting  from  other  applicants  contribu- 
tions to  pay  his  expenses  on  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

This  shameful  practice  of  selling  public 
offices  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  machine 
politieians  oî  both  political  parties.  We  do 
not  know  that  the  machine  Bepublicans  are 
any  worse  than  the  machine  Demoerats.  The 
only  remedy  is  to  clean  out  the  corrupt 
rascals  in  both  parties  who  thus  betray  the 
power  entrusted  to  them  by  the  people. 


the  people,  the  sovereign  and  independent 
voters   who   run   this  government,   ùnder- 
stand  what  the  statement  implies  regard- 
.ing  our  intelligence! 

**It  implies  that  in  politics  we  are 
fundamentally  easy  marks.  We  are  ready 
to  be  fooled.  We  will  listen  to  a  twisted 
argument  against  a  good  measure  and 
permit  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  it  sim- 
ply  because  our  political  inclination  runs 
that  way.  We  invite  the  politieians  to 
play  on  our  préjudices,  we  refuse  to  listen 
to  reason — and  then  we  wonder  why  the 
government  isn*t  as  efficient  as  it  should 
be.'' 


No  Ohaiice  for  ConstmctiTe  Législation 
The  Kansas  City  Star  oomplains  beeaiue 
its  Washington  correspondent  says  Con- 
gress  will  not  take  time  to  consider  meas- 
ures  on  their  merits  because  it  is  too  near 
the  eampaign  season.  ''Everying  now  is 
eonsidered  from  the  aspect  of  politics, 
whieh  is  wholly  différent  from  the  real 
aspeet.  '  ' 

This  leads  the  Star  to  give  the  voters 
some  wholesome  advice,  which  ought  to  be 
carcfully  digested  by  those  workers  who 
are  too  lazy  or  indiffèrent  to  register  and 
vote.    The  Star  says: 

"That    statement    is    a    commonplaee*^ 
Everybody  knows  it  is  true.    But  do  we. 


''Oan't  Strlke"  Scheme  Sprung  by 
Spencer 

Senator  Spencer,  the  loyal  tool  of  big 
business  from  Missouri,  has  crowncd  his 
record  of  anti-labor  statesmanship  by  in- 
troducing  a  so-called  ''conciliation  act." 
Senator  Spencer 's  bill  would  ereate  an  in- 
dustrial  court  of  three  members  appointed 
for  life  by  the  Président.  Acceptanee  of 
its  findings  would  be  compulsory,  subject 
only  to  review  by  the  Fédéral  Circuit 
Courts  of  Appeal  and  the  Suprême  Court. 
In  brief.  Spencer 's  act  provides  compul- 
sory arbitration  backed  by  ail  the  power 
of  the  fédéral  judiciary.  He  makes  no 
prêteuse  of  giving  labor  représentation 
on  his  ''conciliation  court."  A  reaction- 
ary  président  could  fill  this  court  with 
three  of  the  worst  labor-haters  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  they  would  continue  in  power  for 
life  despite  the  protests  of  the  people. 

With  characteristic  smoothness,  Senator 
Spencer  provides  that  his  court  cannot 
compel  any  individual  man  to  work  against 
his  will;  but  the  court  can  do  as  it  pleases 
with  organization  of  men  or  labor  unions. 

We  prophesy  that  Senator  Spencer 's 
"can't  strike*'  bill  will  strike  out  and 
never  even  get  to  first  base. 


Onr  Financial  Dlfflcnltles  Solved 
Senator  E.  F.  Ladd,  the  non-partisan 
senator  from  North  Dakota,  has  discovered 
how  to  replenish  the  government  treasury 
by  carrying  out  the  Shipping  Board's  pol- 
icy  of  selling  booze  on  government  ships. 
Senator  Ladd  exposed  he  gross  violation 
of  the  prohibition  laws  of  the  country  by 
Shipping  Board  vessels,  and  in  the  fol- 
io wing  words  ridieuled  Chairman  Lasker's 
lame  excuse  that  this  violation  was  the 
source  of  needed  financial  income. 

"If  this  be  Mr.  Lasker's  code  of  poli- 
tical ethics,  he  should  hâve  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  carry  his  program 
to  its  logical  conclusion.  He  should  in- 
sist  that  ail  the  liquor  seized  by  prohibi- 
tion agents  should  no  longer  be  destroyed 
but  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board.  He  could  thus  get  his 
liquor  supply  free  and  institute  a  Une  of 
bar  priées  that  would  eventually  drive  his 
competitors  from  the  seven  seas.  But  he 
needn't  stop  at  that.  He  could  establish 
a  System  of  rebates,  whereby  a  passenger  *s 
fare  would  be  scaled  at  an  inverse  ratio 
to  his  drinking  bill,  and  hereby  giving 
practical  advantage  of  a  eut  rate  to 
thirsty  patrons.  Why^  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  code  of  political  ethics  are  sim- 
ply     incalculable.      Président     Harding's 


discovery  of  Mr.  Lasker  means  an  easy 
solution  of  ail  our  financial  difficulties. 
Why  concern  ourselves  about  lavish  ex- 
penditures,  ship  subsidies,  soldiers' 
bonuses,  etc.t  Let  Lasker  hâve  free  booze 
and  he'll  settle  every thing.  '  J 

Pive  Dollar  Basors  for  Nlneteen  Cents 

The  discussions  on  the  tariff  hâve 
brought  to  light  an  amazing  mass  of  in- 
formation about  the  exorbitant  profits  ex- 
torted  from  the  people  by  big  manufac- 
turers  and  Importers.  Senator  Simmons 
of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed  and  most  honest  authorities  on 
the  tariff  in  the  Senate,  recently  read  into 
the  Congressional  Becord  the  following 
letter  regarding  the  huge  profits  made  on 
safety  razors,  the  manufacturers  of  which 
now  hâve  the  nerve  to  ask  for  an  addi- 
tional  tariff  subsidy  *Ho  protect  us  from 
cheap  European  labor.''  Bead  the  fol- 
lowing and  then  go  home  and  examine 
your  $5  "safety.'' 

"I  happened  a  few  months  ago  to  be 
in  the  office  of  an  acquaintance  connected 
with  a  very  large  manufacturing  concern. 
He  had  on  his  desk  at  the  time  the  varions 
parts  of  a  Gillette  safety  razor.  He  said 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  figure  on  a 
large  order.  I  asked  if  they  had  secured 
the  order,  and  he  replied  that  they  had 
not,  as  some  other  manufacturer  had  sub- 
mitted a  lower  bid.  I  then  asked  what 
price  he  had  submitted,  and  he  replied,  19 
cents  for  supplying  ail  the  material  and 
doing  ail  of  the  work  necessary  to  make 
a  complète  razor.  You  doubtless  know 
that  some  millions  of  razors  are  sold  an- 
ùaally  in  the  United  States  at  a  retail 
price  of  $5  each." 


Acceleratlng  the  Senate 
Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  retiring  from  the  Senate  after 
many  years  of  pubUc  service.  He  has 
evidently  become  weary  of  waiting  for 
efficient  conduct  of  the  nation 's  business. 
In  a  récent  speech  he  gave  the  following 
advice  to  his  colleagues,  who  hâve  been 
wrestling  for  two  years  with  the  tariff 
question,  only  to  produce  a  bill  with  2^00 
amendments  that  meets  the  aîmost  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  intelligent  and 
honest  people.  Senator  Williams  advised: 
"Ail  of  this  I  want  to  say  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  urging  the  Senate  to  'accelerate 
itself,'  as  a  distinguished  New  York  poli- 
tieian  said  when  he  confessed  that  he  re- 
ceived  $10,000  'for  the  purpose  of  accel- 
eratlng public  opinion.'  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Senate  act.  Let  us  get  through 
and  go  home  and  try  to  leam  something 
from  the  people,  if  we  are  capable  of 
learning  anything  from  them,  which  is 
still  more  doubtful;  but  let  us  get  rîd 
of  the  bill,  get  it  out  of  the  way,  be  done 
with  it.  We  hâve  discussed  it  now  about 
three  months,  I  believe,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  tired  of  it.  I  am  homesick,  want  to 
see  my  grandchildren  and  the  flowers  be- 
fore the  latter  fade." 


A  Frenchman  has  written  on  an  ordi- 
nary  postcard  23,154  words — 125,000  let- 
ters.  The  writing  is  said  to  be  legible  to 
the  naked  eye. — Scientific  American. 
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Canadian  I.abor  Seeks  Politlcal  Unity 

Another  important  step  toward  a  united 
political  front  for  Canadian  labor  bas  been 
taken  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Labor  Party  at 
its  third  annual  convention  at  Sydney  the 
first  of  the  month.  The  Nova  Scotia  workers 
decided  to  affiliate  with  the  Canadian  Labor 
Party  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  organizer 
in  the  Province  to  promote  éducation  and 
organization  of  labor  's  political  power. 

The  necessity  for  political  action  by  labor 
is  well  stated  in  the  resolution  affîliating  with 
the  Labor  Party  of  Canada.  The  resolution 
reads  in  part: 

**We  recognize  that  industry  today  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  capitalists,  who  will  not 
let  it  function,  whatever  the  need,  except 
for  profit.  Hence  the  worker  can  secure  the 
means  of  life  only  with  their  permission 
and  only  on  their  terms. 

**To  protect  their  property  privilèges,  the 
capitalists  secure  control  of  the  machinery 
of  govemment  and  the  direction  of  public 
policy.  Efforts  of  the  workers  to  free  them- 
selves  on  the  industrial  field  are  thus  inevit- 
ably  faced  by  the  opposition  of  the  full 
power  of  the  State. 

**  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  working 
class  to  secure  political  supremacy. 

*  *  Theref  ore  we  call  on  ail  workers,  whether 
by  hand  or  brain,  to  corne  out  from  the  old 
political  parties  which  divide  the  workers 
in  order  to  destroy  them,  and  to  unité  with 
their  f ellow  workers  under  the  banner  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party  of  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia  Branch. 

'*To  the  end  that— 

"  (1)  The  capitalist  System  be  abolished. 

"(2)  That  the  workers  secure  control  of 
the  means  of  production. 

**(3)  That  industry  be  conducted  for  use 
instead  of  for  profit.  '  ' 

Pxlxnaries  Bring  ProgresslTe  Victorles 

Primary  élections  held  during  the  month 
of  August  amply  vindicate  the  work  of  the 
Conférence  for  Progressive  Political  Action 
organized  last  February  by  the  live  farm, 
labor,  and  political  bodies  of  the  country,  and 
indicate  unmistakably  the  political  awaken- 
ing  of  the  producing  classes  of  America. 

Hère  is  a  brief  and  somewhat  incomplète 
record  of  the  political  victories  won  by  the 
workers  and  farmers  in  the  August  pri- 
maries: 

On  August  first  they  defeated  someof  the 
most  reactionary  Congressmen  in  Eansas, 
Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  induding 
Chairman  Phil  P.  Campbell  of  the  House 
Bules  Committee,  who  has  deliberately  held 
up  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  proved  himself  a  faithful  hand  serv- 
ant of  big  business.  In  Missouri  Senator 
Jim  Reed  was  renominated,  despite  the  op- 
position of  the  political  machine  and  the 
moneyed  interests.  Beed  is  an  independent, 
unbossed  by  anybody,  and  has  a  dean  labor 
record.      Similarly     in    Virginia,     Senator 


Claude  A.  Swanson  was  renominated,  while 
Clifton  A.  Woodrum  defeated  the  présent 
Cimimins-Esch  Congressman,  James  P. 
Woods.  In  West  Virginia  the  workers  nomi- 
nated  Fred  Mooney  and  William  Blizzard, 
officers  of  the  Miners  Union,  for  the  State 
House  of  Delegates.  In  Tennessee,  Senator 
Kenneth  D.  McEellar,  whose  labor  record  is 
100  per  cent  straight,  was  again  renominated 
by  a  large  majority  over  two  competitors. 

On  August  8th  the  primaries  in  Alabama, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Wyoming  registered 
another  wave  of  progressive  victories.  In 
Alabama  Congressman  Huddleston,  the  pro- 
gressive friend  of  labor  from  Birmingham, 
was  renominated  without  a  campaign  by  a 
three  to  one  majority.  In  Jefferson  County 
ail  five  of  the  labor  candidates  to  the  State 
Législature  were  nominated  by  large  majori- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  labor  candidate  to  the 
State  Senate.  This  signal  victory  is  largely 
due  to  *  *  The  Committee  of  Allied  Labor  Or- 
ganizations  ",  which  saw  that  the  workers 
were  registered  and  that  they  got  to  the 
poils  to  vote.  Incidentally,  ail  of  thèse  labor 
candidates  are  active  members  of  labor  or 
farm  unions. 

In  Oklahoma  the  Farmer-Labor  Becon- 
struction  League  captured  control  of  the 
Démocratie  party  and  nominated  Mayor  J. 
C.  Walton  of  Oklahoma  City,  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Bailway  Oonductors,  as  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  state.  They  also  succeeded  in 
nominating  several  progressive  Congressmen 
to  take  the  place  of  the  former  reactionary 
crew.  In  Ohio  the  progressive,  voters  failed 
to  defeat  Fess  and  Pomerene  for  the  Séna- 
torial nomination,  but  succeeded  in  nomi- 
nating for  Oongress  Bobert  Crosser,  General 
Isaac  Sherwood,  Tom  Mooney,  and  Judge 
Warren  Gard.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Ohio 
primaries  were  f eatured  by  wholesale  fraud 
and  corruption,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
an  independent  ticket  will  yet  be  in  the  field 
to  give  the  voters  a  chance  to  express  their 
honest  choice  for  United  States  senator. 

In  Wyoming  Senator  John  B.  Eendrick, 
a  progressive  friend  of  labor,  was  renomi- 
nated as  the  Démocratie  Sénatorial  candi- 
date, and  Bepresentative  Mondell,  présent 
Bepublican  leader  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  as  the  Bepublican  candidate.  This 
will  give  the  workers  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  retire  Mondell  to  private  life  on  his  anti- 
labor  record. 

On  August  15th  the  progressive  voters  of 
Mississippi  gave  former  Senator  Vardaman  a 
plurality  of  ail  votes  cast.  Since  a  majority 
is  necessary,  however,  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion, a  second  primary  élection  will  be 
necessary.  The  workers  and  farmers  of 
Mississippi  are  not  asleep,  and  Vardaman 
ought  to  be  nominated  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


Minnesota  Oampalgn  Wazes  Hot 
Senator  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  the    railroad 
représentative    from    Minnesota,    is   having 


hard  sledding  in  his  efforts  to  hoodwink  the 
voters  into  renominating  him  for  the  Senate. 
He  is  being  opposed  by  Henrik  Shipstead  on 
the  Farmer-Labor  tiéket,  which  poUed  the 
second  largest  vote  in  the  Minnesota  élec- 
tion. The  Democrats  hâve  nominated  a 
woman,  Mrs.  Olesen,  who  is  also  making  a 
strenuous  campaign. 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  has  nominated 
W.  W.  Boyster,  State  Législative  Bepre- 
sentative of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  as  Bailroad 
Commissioner,  and  H.  T.  Van  Lear,  son  of 
Tom  Van  Lear,  the  shop  craf  ts  '  chairman  on 
the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  for  derk  of  the  Suprême 
Court.  Magnus  Johnson,  progressive  candi- 
date for  govemor,  has  the  support  of  the 
Scandinavian  voters  of  the  state  on  a  strong 
Farmer-Labor  platform. 


Predlcts  Labor.  WUl  Bnle  Europe 

Harry  W.  Laidler,  an  editor  of  Labor  Age, 
recently  told  the  students  of  Mount  Holyoke 
Collège  that  labor  governments  will  rule 
most  of  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
within  the  next  few  years.    He  said: 

In  1914,  labor  control  of  the  European 
governments  seemed  a  far  cry.  Today,  labor 
is  looking  forward  to  such  control  in  terms 
of  a  few  years.  The  Premier  of  Sweden 
is  a  moderato  Social  Democrat  The  Social- 
ists  and  Communists  of  Germany  now  control 
42  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  reichstag. 
In  Belgium,  Senator  La  Fontaine  of  the 
Labor  party  is  président  of  the  lower  cham- 
ber. 

The  représentation  of  workers,  farmers 
and  socialists  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  other 
countries  of  western  and  central  Europe,  ac- 
cording  to  Laidler  is  approximately  : 

Austria,  38  per  cent;  Czecho-SlovaJda,  36 
per  cent;  Belgium,  35  per  cent;  Denmark,  34 
per  cent;  Italy  and  Bulgaria,  25  per  cent; 
Norway,  Holland  and  Switzerland,  22  per 
cent. 

If  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,' 
this  is  certainly  a  very  substantial  shadow. 


Washington   Workers   After  XMictionaiy 
Scalps 

The  organized  workers  and  farmers  of  the 
State  of  Washington  are  planning  to  elect 
Senator  Miles  Poindexter  to  stay  at  home 
for  the  next  six  years  and  send  a  real  repré- 
sentative of  the  people  to  the  Senate  in  his 
stead.  James  A.  Duncan,  Secretary  of  the 
Seattle  Central  Labor  Council,  is  opposing 
him  on  the  Farmer-Labor  ticket,  while  Be- 
publican voters  are  backing  an  aggressiTe 
woman  candidate,  Mrs.  Frances  Aztell,  to 
defeat  him  in  the  primaries. 

Congressman  J.  Stanley  Webster,  the  hum- 
ble servant  of  Wall  Street  and  the  enemy  of 
organized  labor,  faces  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Brother  H.  J.  Vaughan,  a  member  of  B. 
of  L.  E.  Division  147,  who  represents  the 
Farmer-Labor  ticket  in  the  fifth  Congres- 
sional  district. 
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A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

The  final  primaries  preceding  the  gênerai  élection  in  Navember  occur  during  the  monih  of  September,  A  list  of  them  follows, 
Lei  no  organised  worken  or  former  in  the  foUowing  states  absent  himse^  from  the  polU  on  élection  day,  To  do  $o  i$  to  betray  hia 
own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  his  fellow  workers,     The  September  primaries,  in  their  chronological  order,  are  as  follows: 


September  5th: 

Nevada.  Senator  Key  Pittman  must  be 
reuominated.  He  bas  served  two  terms 
in  the  Senate,  and  bas  proved  ever  faith- 
fui  to  tbe  people's  interests. 

Nevada 's  one  congressman  in  tbe  House 
of  Représentatives,  S.  S.  Arrentz,  sbould 
be  defeated.  He  bas  been  a  faitbful  ma- 
chine politician,  voting  just  as  tbe  admin- 
istration dictâtes. 

WlBConsin.  It  will  be  tbe  greatest  con- 
eeivable  calamity  if  tbe  organized  work- 
ers  and  farmers  of  Wisconsin  fail  to  re- 
turn  Senator  Bob  LaFollette  and  Governor 
Jobn  J.  Blaine,  witb  tbeir  complète  ticket. 
Tbey  ought  to  receive  sucb  an  overwbelm- 
ing  vote  of  confidence  as  to  destroy  for- 
ever  tbe  wbole  remnant  qf  railroad  control 
and  corporate  greed  figbting  witb  enor- 
mous  campaign  funds  for  tbe  political  en- 
slavement  of  Wisconsin. 

We  cannot  empbasize  too  strongly  tbe 
duty  of  ail  rigbt-minded  Wisconsin  work- 
ers  and  tbeir  familles  to  go  to  tbe  poils  on 
September  5tb  and  endorse  tbe  libéral 
ideals  for  wbicb  Senator  LaFollette  bas 
battled  througb  a  lifetime. 

MlfuriSBlppi.  Tbe  run-off  primary  be- 
tween  former  Senator  James  K.  Yarda- 
man  and  Hubert  Stepbens  sbould  find 
every  worker  and  farmer  supporting  tbeir 
friend   Vardaman. 

New  Hampslilre.  No  recommendation. 
September  8th: 

Maryland.  Tbe  outstanding  contest  in 
Maryland  is  for  a  suceessor  to  Senator 
Joseph  I.  France,  seeking  renomination  on 
tbe  Republican  ticket,  and  former  Con- 
gressman David  J.  Lewis  on  the  Démo- 
cratie. Lewis  is  a  tested  friend  of  or- 
ganized labor  and  sbould  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  every  Démocratie  worker.  On  the 
Bepublican  ticket  Senator  France  is  far 
préférable  to  John  W.  Garrett,  candidate 
of  tbe  B.  &  O.  Bailroad  Company.  The 
only  congressman  from  Maryland  witb 
even  a  fair  labor  record  is  Frederick  N. 
Ziblman  from  the  Sixtb  District.  The 
others  now  in  Congress  sbould  be  defeated. 
September  12th: 

Ailsoma.  Senator  Henry  F.  Abburst  bas 
a  clear  labor  record  and  sbould  be  re- 
Bominated.. 

Ck>lorado.  The  contest  in  ^  Colorado  is 
for  tbe  nomination  of  a  décent  governor 
and  a  new  set  of  congressmen.  William 
E.  Sweet,  candidate  for  governor  on  the 
Démocratie  ticket,  sbould  receive  the 
wbolehearted  support  of  organized  labor. 
His  program  is  the  most  progressive  yet 
enunciated  by  a  candidate  for  this  office 
in  the  corporation-bound  state  of  Colo- 
rado. Of  Colorado 's  four  congressmen, 
only  one,  Taylor,  is  at  ail  entitled  to 
labor 's  support.  Tbe  rest  sbould  be  elected 
to  stay  at  home.  Even  Congressman  Tay- 
lor bas  absented  himself  from  bis  place 
of  duty  wben  important  measures  were 
nnder  considération. 

TiOiiiiriawa.    No  recommendation. 


Massachusetts.  The  workers  of  the  Old 
Bay  State  bave  a  remarkable  opportunity 
to  retire  from  public  service  tbe  areb- 
reactionary  of  the  Senate,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.  '  The  Conférence  for  Progressive 
Political  Action  asserts:  ''As  a  states- 
man  Lodge  is  a  lemon.*'  We  do  not  ques- 
tion this  appraisal,  but  we  must  add  that 
be  is  a  lemon  that  bas  been  ca^efully 
squeezed  by  every  reactionary  interest  in 
the  national  capitol.  Send  him  home  to 
stay! 

Of  Massachusetts'  sixteen  congressmen 
only  two,  Tague  of  the  Tenth  District,  and 
Gallivan  of  the  Twelfth,  bave  shown 
tbemselves  at  ail  faitbful  to  tbe  people's 
interests.  Congressman  Maloney  of  the 
Seventb  District  bas  voted  for  tbe  peo- 
ple  at  times,  and  on  other  occasions  bas 
been  absent.  The  rest  of  the  bunch  ought 
to  be  swept  out  witb  a  new  broom,  includ- 
ing  Congressman  William  Gillett,  présent 
speaker  of  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatives. 
He  bas  faitbfully  served  spécial  privilège 
and  betrayed  tbe  people  on  every  possible 
occasion. 

September  12tlL 

M^ft^^g^^"  The  Michigan  voters  bave 
their  choice  between  four  candidates  for 
the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  two  leaders  are 
the  présent  Senator  Townsend,  tbe  ardent 
champion  of  Newberry  corruption,  and 
State  Senator  Herbert  F.  Baker,  président 
of  the  Farmers*  National  Council  and  the 
outstanding  friend  of  organized  labor. 
There  sbould  not  be  a  moment 's  hésita- 
tion between  thèse  two  candidates  on  the 
part  of  any  citizen  of  Michigan  in  favor 
of  good  govemment.  Herbert  Baker  is 
true  blue,  guaranteed  not  to  shrink  or 
warp  in  the  présence  of  Washington  in- 
fluences. 

In  tbe  Ninth  Congressional  District  the 
voters  bave  an  opportunity  to  retire  an- 
other  Cummins-Esch  *  *  statesman,  *  '  Con- 
gressman McLaughlin,  and  send  in  bis 
stead  a  tested  progressive,  Albert  L. 
Engle.  In  tbe  Tenth  District  Congress- 
man Eoy  O.  Woodruff  sbould  be  retumed 
witb  an  overwbelming  vote.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuously  able  members  of 
the  présent  Congress,  fearless  to  challenge 
injustice  and  wrong-doing  wherever  he 
finds  it.  In  the  Twelfth  District,  Con- 
gressman W.  Frank  James  sbould  be  re- 
uominated and  elected.  The  other  con- 
gressmen from  Michigan  need  a  change  of 
scenery. 

Vermont.     No  recommendation. 

Washington.  The  voters  of  Washing- 
ton bave  a  splendid  opportunity  to  put 
the  skids  under  Senator  Miles  Poindexter, 
a  former  progressive  wbo  bas  deliberately 
betrayed  the  workers  on  every  récent  op- 
portunity. He  is  opposed  in  the  Repub- 
lican primaries  by  Mrs.  Frances  C.  Axtell, 
a  tborougbly  progressive  candidate;  wbile 
in  the  gênerai  élection  the  office  will  be 
contested  by  James  A.  Duncan,  Secretary 
of  the  Seattle  Labor  Council,  on  tbe  Farm- 
er-Labor  ticket. 


AU  five  of  Washington 's  Congressmen 
bave  voted  against  the  workers  time  after 
time.  •  A  clean  slate  is  needed.  In  thé 
First  District  former  Congressman  J.  W. 
Bryan  ought  to  be  nominated  and  re- 
elected.  He  stood  for  the  common  people 
throughout  bis  former  service  in  Con- 
gress. 

September  19tb: 

New  York.  Senator  Calder,  a  New- 
berry Senator,  is  up  for  renomination, 
backed  by  great  wealth,  a  corrupt  political 
machine,  and  the  big  interests  of  tbe  state. 
He  is  utterly  unfit  to  represent  the  people. 
Of  the  congressmen,  Carew,  Cockran,  Cul- 
len,  Griffin,  Kindred,  London,  Mead,  Rior- 
dan,  and  Ten  Eyck  deserve  renomination. 

September  27th: 

New  Jersey.  Tbe  foregoing  remarks  as 
to  Senator  Calder  may  be  duplicated  for 
Senator  Frelinghuysen,  wbo  is  up  for  re- 
nomination in  New  Jersey.  Opposed  to 
him  is  George  L.  Record,  an  outstanding 
progressive,  wbo  is  battling  for  the  com- 
mon people  against  enormous  odds.  The 
organized  workers  of  New  Jersey  ought  to 
marsbal  ail  their  forces  to  defeat  Freling- 
huysen and  nominate  Record  in  the  Re- 
publican primaries.  Of  the  congressmen, 
Charles  F.  O'Brien  of  the  Twelfth  District 
is  the  only  one  deserving  of  renomination. 

September  29tli: 

South  CaroUna.  Tbe  représentatives  of 
organized  labor  strongly  commend  for 
nomination  as  governor  Hon.  Cole  L. 
Blease,  former  incumbent,  as  well  as  Con- 
gressman W.  Tumer  Logan  of  the  First 
District,  whose  excellent  record  during 
the  past  two  years  entitle  him  to  tbe  sup- 
port of  the  workers  and  farmers  of  tbe 
state. 

Oonnecticat.  Date  of  primary  not  fixed 
by  law,  but  detèrmined  by  party  com- 
mittees  at  least  twenty-one  days  before 
élection. 

The  record  of  the  Connecticut  déléga- 
tion in  Congress  is  a  disgrâce  to  the  citi- 
zens  of  the  state.  Senator  George  P.  Mc- 
Lean  bas  voted  consistently  agaihst  the 
people  and  for  the  profiteers  and  million- 
aires  on  every  possible  occasion.  AU  five 
of  tbe  Connecticttt  congressmen  bave  fol- 
lowed  his  infamous  example  and  ought  to 
be  entirely  replaced. 


OonservatlTe  Party  Strlkes  at  Labor's 
PoUtical  Power 

The  Conservative  Party  of  Great  Britain, 
backed  by  powerful  employing  and  capital- 
ist  interests,  is  endeavoring  to  force  througb 
Parliament  an  amendment  to  the  Trades 
Union  Act  of  1913,  making  it  difficult  for 
trade  unions  to  contribute  funds  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  Labor  Party.  The  bill 
has  already  passed  two  readings,  witb  the 
aid  of  some  of  the  so-caUed  Libérais  at 
Westminster.  It  has  occasioned  sucb  re- 
monstrance  in  the  free  Uberal  and  labor  press, 
bowever,  that  the  government  bas  now  de- 
cided  to  defer  action. 
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BuBsian  Oooperators  Hold  Oreat  National         The  statement  of  the  bank  shows  sur- 


Oougress 

Through  reports  received  from  European 
cooperators  just  returned  from  the  annual 
congress  of  the  Ail  Kussian  Central  Union 
of  Consumers  Coopératives  in  Moscow,  the 
Ail  American  Coopérative  Commission  of 
Cleveland  states  that  coopération  in  Kus- 
sia  has  developed  to  a  point  where  it  now 
virtually  controls  the  économie  life  of  the 
country.  The  great  Kussian  coopérative 
congress  brought  together  700  delegates 
from  ail  parts  of  Russia  as  well  as  from 
several  heighboring  states  formerly  con- 
tained  within  the  empire  of  the  Czar. 
Some  of  the  delegates  traveled  thousands 
of  miles  and  spent  as  long  as  two  weeks 
on  the  road  in  order  to  attend  the  con- 
gress. Fraternal  delegates  were  also  prés- 
ent from  the  national  coopérative  organ- 
izations  of  England,  Denmark,  Austria, 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

The  proceedings  of  the  congress  showed 
that  coopération  in  Kussia  is  on  a  sound 
économie  basis,  supplying  a  majority  of 
the  people  with  the  necessities  of  life 
without  profit  to  anyone,  and  mobilizing 
the  valuable  raw  material  of  the  country 
for  exchange  with  foreign  cooperators  and 
business  houses.  The  matériels  now  held 
by  the  Bussian  cooperators  for  export  ex- 
ceed  $13,000,000  gold  in  value,  and  are 
alre&dy  being  exchanged  with  British, 
German  and  Czech  coopérative  wholesale 
societies.  The  congress  also  received  a 
proposai  for  joint  activities  from  the 
Swiss  cooperators,  and  the  Belgian  move- 
ment  is  similarly  interested. 

Although  the  Bussian  coopérative  move- 
ment  is  aided  by  the  Soviet  government 
in  every  possible  way,  being  given  the 
préférence  in  fiUing  ail  state  contracts,  it 
is  indçpendent  from  the  political  state. 
The  reports  show  that  87.4  per  cent  of  its 
business  is  now  wholly  coopérative,  8  per 
cent  non-cooperative,  and  less  than  5  per 
cent  with  the  government. 

An  important  resuit  of  the  congress  was 
a  complète  reconciliation  between  com- 
munist  and  non-communist  cooperators, 
who  laid  aside  their  political  différences 
in  order  to  work  for  the  common  coopéra- 
tive good. 


B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  Bank  Besonrces 

Exceed  $17,000,000;  Telegrapliers 

Get  Cliarter 

A  statement  just  rendered  by  the  Broth- 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Coopéra- 
tive National  Bank  shows  resources  reach- 
ing  the  enormous  total  of  $17,532,487.12, 
or  an  increase  of  over  $1,500,000  a  month 
since  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency 
ealled  for  national  bank  reports  on  July 
1  last. 


plus  and  undivided  profits  of  $211,069.90, 
in  addition  to  the  capital  stock  of  $1,000,- 
000,  and  deposits  totaling  $14,783,179.61, 
on  which  the  depositors  are  not  only  re- 
eeiving  libéral  interest  but  also  a  coopéra- 
tive dividend. 

Following  this  remarkable  development 
of  the  Engineers  Bank,  word  has  just  come 
from  Washington  that  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Currency  has  acted  favorably  upon  the 
application  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Teleg- 
raphers  for  a  coopérative  national  bank 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000.00  and  $50,- 
000.00  surplus.  Application  for  the  char- 
ter was  made  by  the  Telegraphers  two 
months  ago,  and  after  detailed  investiga- 
tion the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency  could 
see  no  objection  either  to  the  bank  or  to 
the  able  men  behind  it.    He  has  accord- 


outlawed  and  treaties  of  arbit ration  con- 
duded  among  the  great  nations.  Post- 
eards,  letters,  telegrams  and  other  means 
of  appeal  are  being  used  in  this  eampaign. 
Since  the  goal  of  coopération  is  a  world 
brotherhood,  the  "No  More  War'*  eam- 
paign is  simply  a  concrète  expression  of 
the  coopérative  idéal. 


Coopérative  Secretary  Becomes  Britiali 
Eniglit 

In  récognition  of  his  fif ty  years  *  service 
as  secretary  of  the  British  Coopérative 
Wholesale  Society,  Thomas  Broderick  has 
has  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
King  George  of  England  at  a  présentation 
in  Buckingham  Palace.  **Sir'*  Thomas 
Broderick,  as  he  is  now  entitled  to  be 
ealled,  is  known  throughout  the  coopéra- 


tive movement  as  one  of  the  most  demo- 
ingly  granted  the  charter,  although  pre-  '  cratic  and  simple-hearted  of  men.  A  long 
viously  opposed  to  coopérative  banking.  life  time  of  unselfish  service  in  behalf  of 

The  Telegraphers  Coopérative   National      his  fellow  men  has  certainly  entitled  him 


Bank  will  be  situated  in  St.  Louis,  the  na- 
tional headquarters  of  the  union,  and  will 
be  officered  by  £.  J.  Manion,  président;  L. 
J.  Boss,  secretary-treasurer,  and  other 
grand  officers  of  the  Order  of  Bailway 
Telegraphers.  Until  a  compétent  manager 
can  be  obtained,  Walter  F.  McCaleb,  vice 
président  and  manager  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  Coopérative  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland,  has  consented  to 
act  in  an  advisory  and  managerial  capacity 
for  the  Telegraphers  bank,  which  closely 
follows  the  coopérative  plan  so  success- 
fully  followed  by  the  engineers. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  and  Steam- 
ship  Clerks  are  completing  plans  for  the 
organization  of  their  coopérative  bank  in 
Cincinnati,  the  railway  employés  of  Spo- 
kanc,  Washington,  are  forming  a  $200,000 
coopérative  labor  bank,  and  similar  co- 
opérative institutions  are  in  process  for 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and  other  industrial 
cities,  according  to  the  Ail  American  Co- 
opérative Commission  of  Cleveland,  which 
is  promoting  coopérative  banks  for  work- 
ers  and  farmers  throughout  the  country. 


to  whatever  honor  the  accolade  of  knight- 
hood convcys. 


Canadian  Cooperators  Form  ProTlncial 
Union 

The  coopérative  societies  in  the  Cana- 
dian Province  of  British  Columbia  hâve 
just  formed  a  union  to  promote  their  com- 
mon éducative  efforts  and  secure  greater 
eeonomy  in  the  purchase  of  supplies.  The 
organization  is  affiliated  with  the  Coopéra- 
tive Union  of  Canada,  which  corresponds 
to  the  Ail  American  Coopérative  Commis- 
sion of  Cleveland  as  a  national  union  of 
farmers*  and  workers'  coopérative  so- 
cieties. 


Cooperators  Support  **No  More  War" 
Campaign 

The  cooperators  of  Europe  hâve  joined 
hands  with  labor  and  religions  bodies  for 
a  united  '*No  More  War'*  campaign  upon 
the  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  in  Europe,  July  29  to  August 
5.  Public  démonstrations  will  be  held, 
including  parades,  meetings,  and  addresses 
to  edueate  the  people  regarding  the  cost 
of  war  in  blood  and  money  and  the  futility 
of  securing  righteousness  by  appeals  to 
force.  European  cooperators  are  united  in 
a  demand  to  the  législatures  of  their  re- 
spective nations  that  war  shall  be  forever 


Melons  Bot  In  Fleld  While  Consumers  Pay 
Higli  Priées 

Beports  from  the  California  cantaloupe 
fields  and  the  Georgia  melon  patches  state 
that  litei^lly  millions  of  melons  are  rot- 
ting  in  the  fields  because  priées  paid  in 
the  big  city  markets  do  not  cover  cost  of 
picking,  crating  and  shipping.  'A  dispatch 
from  Brawley,  California,  states  that  in 
one  day  alone  8,000,000  cantaloupes  rotted 
on  the  ground  because  of  low  priées  paid 
the  growers  do  not  cover  cost  of  handling. 
The  best  Georgia  watermelons  for  which 
the  farmers  are  receiving  from  three  to 
seventeen  and  one-half  cents  each  are  be- 
ing sold  on  the  New  York'  market  from 
seventy  cents  to  $1.00  each,  according  to 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Marketing. 
This  increase  of  2,000  per  cent  in  the  price 
of  the  melons^is  due,  the  State  Marketing 
Bureau  maintains,  to  the  profits  taken  by 
four  middlemen  as  well  as  high  freight 
and   cartage   rates. 

A  System  of  distribution  which  leaves 
food  to  rot  in  the  fields  while  poor  people 
are  unable   to  buy  it  in   the  cities  is  so 
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wastefal  that  no  sane  man  would  défend 
it.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ail  Amer- 
ican Coopérative  Commission,  many  farm- 
ers'  coopérative  organizations  are  estab- 
lishing  direct  trading  relations  with  the 
consumers'  coopérative  societies  in  the 
city  so  that  there  will  be  no  middlemen 
and  no  waste  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
products  direct  from  producer  to  consumer. 


Itallan  Labor  Gooperatiyes  Blaze  Trail  of 
Progress 

The  Xtalian  Fédération  of  Coopérative 
Societies  of  Production  and  Labor  and  the 
National  Fédération  of  Agrieultural  Co- 
opérative Societies  hâve  just  concluded  a 
joint  convention  in  Rome,  bringing  to- 
gether  delegates  representing  42  régional 
fédérations  and  801  local  coopératives 
with  a  membership  of  99,084. 

The  Italian  Coopérative  Congress  shows 
the  world  what  the  combined  workers  of 
a  country  can  do  when  once  they  cooper- 
ate  for  their  mutual  welfare.  It  adopted 
plans  for  the  organization  of  crédit  insti- 
tutions to  finance  labor  and  farmer  co- 
opérative societies.  Thèse  crédit  institutes 
are  to  develop  local  coopérative  banks, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  National  League 
of  Coopératives  and  the  General  Conféd- 
ération of  Labor. 

The  congress  also  ratified  an  agreement 
with  the  Russian  government  by  which 
100,000  hectares  of  land  in  southern  Bus- 
sia  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposai  of  the 
Italian  farmers*  and  workers'  coopéra- 
tives. The  farmers'  coopératives  are  to 
send  50,000  farm  hands  into  this  district, 
while  the  labor  coopératives  will  furnish 
the  necessary  agrieultural  machinery.  The 
Congress  also  demanded  the  enactment  of 
a  bill  now  before  the  Italian  Parliament 
which  will  protect  the  word  **  coopéra- 
tive '  '  against  f  raudulent  use,  compel 
municipalities  and  states  to  give  préfér- 
ence to  labor  coopérative  societies  in  the 
érection  of  public  buildings  and  the  fur- 
nishing  of  supplies^  and  exempt  the  re- 
sources  of  the  coopératives  from  public 
taxation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  Congress,  the 
National  League  of  Italian  Coopératives 
and  the  Catholic  Coopérative  Fédération 
made  plans  for  united  action  and  collabo- 
ration, while  maintaining  separate  forms  of 
organization.  This  progressive  step  toward 
a  united  coopérative  front  will  greatly  in- 
crease  the  industrial,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal  power  of  the  Italian  coopérative  move- 
ment.  , 


Arkansas  Farmers  Found  Oooperatlye 
Bank 

The  first  farmers'  coopérative  bank  in 
America  has  just  been  organized  at  Con- 
way,  Arkansas,  by  members  of  the  Con- 
way  Farmers'  Union,  announces  the  Ail 
American  Coopérative  Commission  of 
Cleveland.  The  bank  is  capitalized  at 
$50,000.00  .under  a  state  charter.  Already 
half  of  the  capital  has  been  bought  by 
more  than  three  hun^red  farmers  of  the 
community.  The  bank  has  secured  prera- 
ises  in  Conway  and  will  begin  opération  by 
September  1.  Every  one  of  the  officers 
are  prominent  farmers  of  Faulkner  county. 

The  Arkansas  farmers  are  on  the  right 
track.     The  question  of  ample  crédit  for 


farmers  will  never  be  solved  in  this  coun- 
try until  the  farmers  themselves  learn  to 
mobilize  tlieir  f unds  in  their  own  coopéra- 
tive banks.  The  farmers  of  Denmark, 
Germany,  Belgium,  France,  Japan,  Czecho- 
Slovakia,  and  many  other  countries  hâve 
long  ago  learned  this  fundamental  lesson 
in  finance.  . 


Oanadian  Oooperators  to  Hold  Oongress 
The  executive  board  of  the  Canadian 
Coopérative  Union  has  just  issued  a  call 
for  the  Annual  Congress  of  the  Union  to 
convene  in  the  City  Hall,  Woodtftock,  On- 
tario, on  September  19  and  20.  The  Co- 
opérative Union  is  a  national  alliance  of 
farmer  and  labor  coopératives  for  coopér- 
ative éducation  and  promotion,  similar  to 
the  Ail  American  Coopérative  Commission 
in  the  United  States. 

The  executive  board  also  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  the  forthcoming  Cana- 
dian Trades  and  Labor  Congress  to  adopt 
a  coopérative  program  to  be  worked  out 
in  harmony  and  coopération  with  the  Co- 
opérative Union. 

Irish  Ooyenuneat  Aida  Coopération 

The  Irish  Provisional  Government  has 
just  granted  £5,000  ($22,500)  to  the  Irish 
Agrieultural  Organization  Society  for  co- 
opérative éducation  and  research.  The 
Agrieultural  Organization  Society  is  the 
Irish  farmers'  coopérative  association 
founded  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  twenty 
years  ago.  It  now  has  156,000  farmer 
members  operating  hundreds  of  coopéra- 
tive creameries,  stores,  factories,  egg  mar- 
kets,  and  other  enterprises.  The  generous 
grant  from  the  new  Irish  government  is  a 
récognition  of  the  valuable  services  being 
rendered  by  the  society,  as  well  as 
a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  coopération 
in  the  development  of  the  new  Irish  State. 

International  Coopérative  School  in 
Belginm 

The  second  International  Coopérative 
Summer  School  now  in  session  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  has  brought  together  coopérative 
leaders  and  students  from  ail  parts  of 
Europe,  reports  the  AU  American  Coopér- 
ative Commission  of  Cleveland.  The  school 
is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Coopérative  Alliance,  and 
follows  the  successful  précèdent  estab- 
lished  a  year  ago  by  the  international  co- 
opérative congress  at  Basle,  Switzerland. 
The  headquarters  of  the  school  is  in  the 
Workers  Collège,  and  among  the  lecturers 
are  numbered  the  greatest  authorities  in 
Europe  on  coopération  and  the  labor  move- 
ment.  The  courses  are  given  in  English, 
French,  German,  most  of  the  instructors 
being  skilled  in  ail  of  thèse  languages. 
The  lectures  take  place  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  aftemoon  visits  are  made  to 
Belgium 's  remarkably  successful  coopéra- 
tive enterprises. 

The  British  Coopérative  Societies  are 
also  achieving  an  educational  program 
that  is  taking  the  coopérative  message  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  and  farm- 
ers. For  the  tenth  consécutive  year  the 
British  Coopérative  Union  is  holding  a 
séries  of  summer  schools  in  coopérative 
centers  throughout  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales.     The   most   important    classes   are 


held  in  the  evenings  or  doring  the  week 
ends,  when  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  workers  can  attend.  The  courses  com- 
prise not  only  the  history,  method  and 
motive  of  coopération,  but  also  such  close- 
ly  related  subjects  as  political  science,  the 
growth  of  social  ideas,  the  structure  and 
problems  of  modem  industry.  In  addition 
a  number  of  important  week-end  lectures, 
similar  to  our  Chautauquas,  are  being  held 
by  individual  coopérative  societies 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

Commenting  upon  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  European  cooperators,  officers  of 
the  Ail  American  Coopérative  Commission 
assert  that  the  greatest  need  of  coopéra- 
tion in  America  today  is  a  nation-wide 
educational  éampaign  which  will  train 
compétent  coopérative  leaders  and  reveal 
to  the  mass  of  workers  and  farmers  the 
magnificent  possibilities  of  the  coopéra- 
tive movement,  not  only  in  reducing  their 
cost  of  living  and  insuring  them  a  fair 
retum  for  their  products,  but  also  in 
bringing  them  together  to  build  by  mutual 
unselfish  effort  the  coopérative  structure 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


Beware  of  Thli  Fake  Coopérative 

The  fiake  "Coopérative"  •  Society  of 
America,  which  defrauded  the  workers  of 
minois  and  several  western  states  out  of 
millions  of  dollars  only  a  year  ago,  has 
again  reorganized  under  the  direction  of 
Harrison  Parker,  one  of  the  smoothest 
bunko  artists  in  the  country,  and  has  just 
invaded  the  state  of  Ohio  to  capture  the 
workers'  coin,  reports  the  AU  American 
Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleveland. 

The  ** Coopérative  Society  of  America" 
is  not  coopérative  at  ail,  say  the  officiais 
of  the  Coopérative  Commission,  but  a  com- 
mon  law  trust,  run  by  three  self-appointed 
"trustées,"  who  hâve  absolute  power  to 
manipulate  the  business  as  they  please 
and  pocket  the  workers'  money  without 
even  so  much  as  accounting  for  it.  They 
are  not  under  bond;  they  hold  office  until 
1940,  and  can  then  reappoint  themselves; 
and  they  are  under  no  written  obligation 
to  return  a  cent  of  the  profits  to  share- 
holders  at  any  time.  Indeed,  this  frenzied 
finance  outfit  has  been  outlawed  by  three 
states,  and  slipped  into  Ohio  contrary  to 
law  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Se- 
curities  Commissioner. 

This  fake  "Coopérative"  Society  went 
broke  in  Chicago  last  October  after  going 
through  over  $11,000,000  of  the  workers' 
money,  without  anything  to  show  for  it 
but  16c  in  the  treasury  and  a  lot  of  check 
stubs  for  which  the  trustées  refused  to 
account.  As  fast  as  the  workers  subscribed 
for  "bénéficiai  interests"  in  this  organ- 
ization, the  money  was  drained  out  of  the 
treasury  for  many  expenses  and  into  the 
pockets  of  the  trustées  and  the  subsidiary 
corporations  which  they  organized. 

The  energetic  action  of  the  Ail  Amer- 
ican Coopérative  Commission  has  halted 
the  peculations  of  this  fake  coopérative  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  but  farm  and  labor 
unions  in  neighboring  states  are  warned 
by  the  Commission  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  its  agents,  and  to  notify  the  national 
headquarters  of  the  Commission,  Engi- 
neers  Building,  Cleveland,  whenever  this 
alleged  coopérative  again  raises  its  head. 
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A  Bank  Statement  You  Can  Understand 

Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business^  August  23^  1922 

RESOURCES 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks $    2,963,951.67 

ThiB  l8  actual  currency  and  silver  in  our  vaults  and  money  on  deposit  with  the  Fédéral  Ré- 
serve Bank  or  other  banks  payable  on  demand. 

Loans  on  Demand ^ 2,342,74a21 

Loans  to  individuals  and  corporations  payable  when  we  ask  for  them,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds 
and  notes  of  greater  value  than  the  loans. 

Other  Loans  and  Discounts 3,417,111.20 

Thls  is  short  time  paper  discounted  for  customers,  payable  in  less  than  three  months  on  the 
average  and  largely  resting  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  bills  receivable. 

U.  s.  Government,  State  and  Municipal  Bonds 2,983,973.03 

Bonds  of  the  United  States  Government,  State  of  Ohio  and  various  municipal  issues  for 
which  there  Is  a  steady  demand. 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 4,122,869.11 

Thèse  are  bonds  of  Industrial  Corporations,  Public  Utilities  and  Foreign  Governments;  and 
in  most  cases  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  or  high  grade  securities,  their  market  value  being 
greatly  in  excess  of  figures  at  which  we  carry  them. 

U.  s.  and  Municipal  Bonds  Pledged -         j554,629.28 

Thls  represents  bonds  borrowed  and  pledged  wîth  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  and  County, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  funds  on  deposit  in  this  bank. 

U.  s.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 815,709.69 

u.  s.  bonds  owned  and  deposited  with  the  U.  S.  Treasurer  to  secure  Bank  Notes  Issued  in 
this  bank's  name. 

Interest  Eamed,  UncoUected 136,083.35 

This  represents  Interest  that  has  accrued  to  date  on  ail  loans,  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  but  not 
yet  collected. 

Fumiture  and  Fixtures - 55,419.59 

Investments  in  vaults,  safes  and  other  equlpment  after  making  a  déduction  on  account  of 
dépréciation. 

5%  Rédemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer . 40,000.00 

We  are  required  by  law  to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Treasury  Department  at  ail  times  b%    

of  our  Circulation  ($700,000.00).     This  is  to  take  care  of  mutilated  currency  coming  in  to  ai^cqo/iotio 
the  Trèasurer's  hands  for  rédemption.  Î^17,5o2,4o7.1o 

LIABILITIES 
Capital  Stock . $    1,000,000.00 

Amount  invested  by  stockholders  in  the  shares  of  this  bank. 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 211,069.90 

This  represents  amount  eamed  from  ail  sources  to  date,  including  interest  on  loans  and  dis- 
counts, interest  on  bonds,  commissions,  exchange  and  collections,  etc. 

Notes  in  Circulation 789,500.00 

This  is  actual  currency,  in  flve  dollar  dénominations,  bearing  the  name  of  thls  bank,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  redeem  on  demand. 

U.  s.  and  Municipal  Bonds  Borrowed 654,629.28 

Bonds  borrowed  from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  used  to  secure  deposits 
of  public  monies. 

Reserve  for  Interest,  Taxes,  Etc. 94,108.34 

This  represents  interest  accrued  on  time  deposits,  Savings  deposits,  and  estlmated  taxes  on 
circulation,  Personal  property,  income,  etc.  Demand  S   2  945  600.79 

DEPOSITS  Savings  .111"  lll837',578.82        14,783,179.61 

This  includes  deposits  subject  to  check,  savings  deposits   requiring  30  

days*   notice  before  withdrawal  and  deposits   left   for  stated  periods  of  âk-tn  eon  Aon  t^ 

from  six  to  twelve  months.  $17,532,487.13 

The  above  statement  does  not  inclnde  those  assets  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  which  this  bank  has  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  hs  officers,  board  of  directors  and  employées.  The  dividends  paid  to  our  patrons  from  thèse  lissets  are  service 
and  satisfaction.  The  idéal  of  this  bank  is  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  serving  the  people  in  those  channels  that  only  a  bank 
can  serve  them,  thereby  helping  to  promote  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"PROFITS  SHARED  WITH  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS" 
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Olothlng  Workers  Aid  Railway  Strikers 
One  of  the  most  convincing  évidences  of 
the  growing  solidaritj  of  labor  in  America 
la  the  gift  of  $1,000  just  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Executive  Board  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America  to  aid  the 
striking  railway  shopmen.  In  forwarding 
their  remittance  to  Président  Bert  M. 
Jewell,  of  the  Railway  Employés'  Depart- 
ment of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  the  Clothing  Work- 
ers stated: 

"Your  determined  stand  against  the 
railroad  executives  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  the  railroad  workers'  org^anizations  has 
bronght  new  hope  and  encouragement  to 
American  labor  in  the  struggle  against  the 
gênerai  open  shop  drive,  of  which  your 
struggle  is  a  part  .  .  .  Our  membership  is 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  your  cause  and 
realize  that  your  victory  will  promote  the 
interests  of  American  labor  generally  .  .  . 
We  assure  you  of  our  continued  moral  and 
fi  nancial  support  and  sincerely  hope  your 
efforts  will  be  crowned  with  success.  " 


Lake  Sallors  Oftered  Increase 

In  order  to  f  orestall  a  strike  of  the  sailors 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  who  recently  voted  near- 
ly  1009^  to  suspend  work  to  secure  increased 
pay  and  in  protest  against  the  threatened 
wage  eut,  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  has 
offered  a  wage  increase  of  $15  a  month, 
effective  September  first,  to  ail  sailors  other 
than  licensed  officers. 

The  Sailors  Union  is  now  considering  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  proposai,  which  is  about 
haif  the  increase  asked  for. 


Pliiladelphia  Trade  Union  Collège  Reports 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Trade  Union  Collège  recently  held 
in  the  Quaker  City  indicates  a  progress  of 
which  any  group  of  workers  could  well  be 
proud.  Courses  are  given  in  English  for 
foreigners,  English  composition  and  secre- 
tarial  duties,  public  speaking,  économie  prob- 
lems,  current  trade  union  problème,  labor 
and  the  law,  shop  mathematics,  and  other 
desired  subjects.  Classes  are  held  six  nights 
a  week  and  are  open  to  ail  union  membcrs. 
One  hundred  thirty  students  were  enrolled 
during  the  past  year,  and  a  largely  increased 
enroUment  is  expected  for  the  new  session. 
Purthermore,  the  Trade  Union  Collège  has 
run  its  affairs  so  economically  that  it  finishes 
the  year  with  a  surplus  instead  of  a  déficit. 


Aostrlan  fUtnation  Perlions 

With  the  Austrian  government  bankrupt 
and  currency  falling  so  low  that  90,000 
kronen  can  be  purchased  for  a  dollar,  labor 
throughout  the  counfry  is  engaging  in 
strikes  in  order  to  get  a  bare  living  existence 
out  of  wages.  The  government  employés 
are  in  an  especially  diffîcult  position,  since 
their  daims  for  increased  wages  are  not 
handled     promptly     by     the     big     officiais. 


Strikes  of  the  government  railway,  postal, 
telegraph,  téléphone,  and  street  car  employés 
hâve  occurred  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
They  hâve  been  settled  temporarily  with  an 
increase  of  paper  money  wages.  But  living 
costs  continue  to  rise,  and  thèse  increases  are 
soon  eaten  up,  necessitating  additional  de- 
mands. 

Unable  to  do  business  with  currency  de- 
moralized  and  sources  of  raw  material  eut 
ofiP,  many  of  the  large  Austrian  f actories  are 
closing  down,  thus  adding  unemployment  to 
the  other  problems  which  the  government  is 
striving  to  face. 


Spanish  Labor  Enters  Politics 
The  Spanish  Trade  Union  Congress,  re- 
cently held  at  Saragossa,  decided  to  embark 
upon  an  aggressive  political  program  in 
order  to  curb  the  persécution  of  labor  by 
the  reactionary  government.  Hitherto 
Spanish  trade  unions,  like  the  American  Féd- 
ération of  Labor,  hâve  eonfined  themselves 
exclusively  to  industrial  action,  with  the  re- 
suit that  the  government  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  big  business  and  the  militarists. 


Oompers  Suspends  Badlcal  Union 
Samuel  Gompers  has  suspended  Book- 
keepers,  Stenographers  and  Accountants 
Unions  No.  12646,  of  New  York  City,  be- 
cause  its  members  are  "too  radical."  The 
organization  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
American  citizens  of  the  "white  collar" 
class.  Obviously  none  of  the  members  are 
illiterate  and  very  few  ignorant,  or  they 
could  not  hold  down  their  jobs. 

Gompers  has  offered  to  give  a  new  charter 
to  certain  members  of  the  organization  if 
they  wish  to  organize  and  kick  the  others 
out. 


SwisB  Labor  Demanda  Abolition  of  Tariff 
The  Swiss  Fédération  of  Labor  has  de- 
manded  of  the  government  the  complète 
abolition  of  export  duties  and  tariffs  in 
order  that  the  normal  trade  relations  pre- 
vailing  between  Switzerland  and  other  coun- 
tries  before  the  war  may  be  re-established. 
This  action  followed  a  spécial  convention  of 
the  Fédération  called  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  the  rising  cost  of  living.  It  was 
felt  that  only  by  stimulating  trade  with 
other  countries  could  thèse  problems  be 
solvçd,  and  that  the  tariff  is  the  greatest 
single  impediment  in  the  way. 

The  Fédération  further  demanded  that 
the  government  shift  the  burden  of  taxation 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich,  and  fix  maximum 
priées  to  prevent  profîteering  in  the  neces- 
sities  of  life. 


Ohurches  Issue  Labor  Day  Message 

The  Fédéral  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

in  America  has  issued  to  the  clergymen  of 

the    affîliated    churches    a    booklet    entitled 

**  Labor -Sunday  Message,  1922,"  which  con- 


tains  64  pages  of  splendid  material  for  the 
présentation  of  labor 's  ideals  in  the  church 
pulpits  on  Labor  Sunday. 

The  average  worker  is  probably  not  aware 
to  what  an  extent  the  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant as  well  as  Jewish  churches  throughout 
the  country  are  being  reached  by  ably  edited 
bulletins  sent  out  at  regular  intervais  by  the 
Commission  on  Social  Service  of  thèse 
varions  bodies.  There  has  never  been  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  church  since  the  days 
of  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth  when  it  has 
been  more  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  and 
ideals  of  labor  than  it  is  today. 


Amalgamation  of  Oanadian  Union  Urged 
The  Montréal  Labor  World  reports  that 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Bailway 
Employés  with  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks.  It 
States  that  conférences  are  to  be  held  be- 
tween the  executives  of  thèse  organizations 
as  soon  as  the  strike  difficulty  in  the 
United  States  is  over.  A.  R.  Mosher,  Prési- 
dent of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood,  was  called 
to  Cincinnati  lately  in  this  connection. 


Aostralian  Trade  Unions  Take  Action 
Against  War 

The  second  annual  All-Australian  Trade 
Union  Congress,  convened  last  month  at  the 
Trades  Hall  at  Melbourne,  took  the  strongest 
action  against  war  yet  adopted  by  any  na- 
tional labor  body  in  the  world.  Although 
the  Congress  représente  ail  unions  through- 
out the  Australian  continent,  not  a  single 
delegate  lifted  his  voicé  against  absolute  re- 
fusai to  engage  in  more  war.  The  Federated 
Press  Dispatch  from  Melbourne  states: 

**With  ringing  cheers  delegates  adopted 
the  slogan,  'Not  a  man,  not  a  gun,  not  a 
penny  for  war.  '  The  Congress  also  decided 
to  hotify  the  government  that  in  the  event 
of  any  future  war  *the  workers  of  Aus- 
tralia  would  fold  their  arms  and  not  allow 
one  man  or  one  gun  to  be  moved  in  Aus- 
tralia  in  support  of  any  war  outside  the 
country.'  " 

The  Australian  labor  body  has  decided 
to  wage  the  next  élection  campaign  on  the 
issue  of  anti-militarism,  the  leader  of  the 
party  publicly  pledging  himself  to  **no 
more  war." 


No  Passengers  for  Scab  Cars 
The  strike  of  the  Buffalo  street  car  em- 
ployés for  décent  working  conditions  is  now 
on  its  third  month  with  conditions  virtually 
unchanged.  The  street  cars  are  running 
up  and  down  the  main  streets  with  no  pas- 
sengers on  them.  The  conductor,  the  motor- 
man,  and  the  spécial  policeman  detailed  to 
**protect  the  cars"  are  the  only  cargo. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  is 
that  both  the  business  men  and  public 
opinion    generally    are    with    the    strikers. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  jitneys  are  reaping^ 
a  harvest,  and  bave  won  ont  over  an  in- 
jimction  granted  by  a  corporation  judge  to 
prevent  their  opération. 


Oanadiftn  Bailmen  Pace  Wage  Ont 

Arguments  of  the  employés  and  the  car- 
riers before  the  spécial  Canadian  board  of 
conciliation  appointed  to  hear  the  pleas 
of  the  railroads  for  wage  cuts  hâve  been 
completed  and  the  décision  of  the  board  is 
momentarily  expected.  The  contentions  of 
the  railroads  very  closely  f  ollowed  those  sub- 
mitted  to  the  TJ.  S.  Railway  Lal^or  Board, 
and  especially  emphasized  the  plea  that 
Canadian  railroads  should  follow  the  wage 
slash  example  set  in  the  United  States.  The 
représentatives  of  the  Canadian  shopmen  hâve 
submitted  lengthy  exhibits  demonstrating 
that  the  purchasing  power  of  Canadian 
workers  '  wages  is  today  less  than  in  1915. 

While  the  hearing  was  in  progress  the 
Canadian  railroads  endeavored  to  eut  wages 
of  the  employés  immediately  without  waiting 
for  the  award  of  the  Board.  The  shop 
craf  ts,  however,  so  successf ully  contested  this 
proposai  that  Premier  King  and  the  fédéral 
department  of  labor  prevented  this  action. 
The  railway  workers  are  therefore  receiving 
their  standard  wage  pending  the  results  of 
the  hearing. 


Anstralian  Oompolsory  Arbitration  System 
Fails 

,  Prime  Minister  Hughes  of  Austral ia,  hith- 
erto  a  stout  supporter  of  arbitration,  now 
publicly  admits  that  the  System  has  undoubt- 
edly  failed  and  that  it  must  be  done  away 
with  in  the  interests  of  industrial  peaee  and 
justice.  '*The  Arbitration  Act  has  been 
patched  and  repatched,  '  '  says  Prime  Minister 
Hughes,  ''but  no  sooner  is  it  amended  than 
it  breaks  out  in  another  place." 

Instead  of  compulsory  arbitration,  Prime 
Minister  Hughes  recommends  the  organiza- 
tion  of  tribunals  composed  of  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  employés  and  employera  with  an  in- 
dependent  chairman,  who  is  not  a  lawyer, 
acceptable  to  both  parties.  This  is  the 
System  so  successfulîy  followed  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  Ajnerica 
and  several  other  important  industrial 
groups. 


Telegraphen  Maintaln  Old  Pay 
The  wage  negotiations  of  the  Commercial 
Telegrapher 's  Union  of  America  with  the 
newspaper  press  services,  reported  in  the  last 
issue  of  the  Engineers  Journal,  has  resulted 
in  a  wage  con tract  for  the  coming  year  where- 
by  the  telegraphers  maintain  their  old  rate 
of  pay  without  change.  This  is  a  notable 
achievement  for  the  Commercial  Telegraphers 
because  of  the  wage  réductions  threatened  or 
already  made  in  other  sections  of  their  in- 
dustry. 


Fr«nch  Railwaymen  Fight  for  Eiglit  Honr 
Day 

The  workers  of  France,  who  shed  their 
blood  in  the  récent  war  by  the  thousands 
in  order  to  protect  the  profits  of  the  French 
bankers  and  industrialists,  now  find  them- 
selves  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall 
in  order  to  maintain  even  the  eight  hour  day. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  is  demanding  that  the  railway  em- 


ployés work  an  hour  a  day  overtime  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  which  he  says  will 
effect  a  saving  of  426,000,000  francs  per 
year.  This  proposai  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Superior  Council  of  Bailways,  and  is  now 
before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  approval. 
It  is  being  rigorously  combated  by  the  Na- 
tional Fédération  of  Bailwaymen  and  the 
National  Union  for  the  Protection  of  Bail- 
waymen. 

If  France  must  save  money  in  order  to 
avoid  bankruptcy,  the  workereb*  claim  that 
the  huge  expenditures  for  militarism  be  cur- 
tailed  instead  of  shattering  the  hard-won 
rights  of  the  workers. 


Eoropean  Bfiners  Aid  Amezlcan  Brotliers 

The  International  Miner  s  Congress,  in 
session  during  the  past  month  at  Frankfort, 
Germany,  voted  a  contribution  of  $44,500 
(£10,000  sterling)  to  aid  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  their  struggle  for  a 
living  wage  and  décent  conditions  of  labor. 
The  contribution  was  made  payable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  membership  of  the  miners' 
unions  in  the  eleven  nations  represented  at 
the  Frankfort  Congress,  which  comprises  over 
2,000,000  workers. 


Minneapolis  Postal  Olerks  Oppose  Ooleman 
The  National  Fédération  of  Postoffice 
Clerks  is  appealing  to  the  Senate  to  refuse 
confirmation  of  Arch  Coleman  as  postmaster 
of  Minneapolis.  Coleman  is  eharged  with 
incompetency  and  anti-union  bigotry  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  work  in 
harmony  with  the  employés. 

A  year  ago  the  Minneapolis  Postoffîce 
was  called  by  Postmaster  General  Hays  *  *the 
best  conducted  postoffîce  in  the  country." 
Then  Postmaster  Purdy  worked  in  close  co- 
opération with  the  unions,  and  called  their 
représentatives  into  conférence  on  ail  im- 
portant matters  of  policy.  Purdy  has  been 
replaced  with  Coleman,  who  is  openly  eharged 
with  being  an  errand  boy  for  big  business, 
and  who  has  discharged  from  the  service 
the  président  of  the  Minneapolis  Trades 
and  Labor  Assembly,  who  chances  to  be  a 
postoffice  clerk,  because  the  labor  body  passed 
resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  striking 
shopmen  and  disapproval  of  Président 
Harding's  anti-labor  policy. 


English  Building  Trades  Try  New  Wage 
Plan 

The  controversy  between  the  contractors 
and  employés  in  the  English  building  trades 
has  been  settled  on  a  scientific  basis  that  bids 
fair  to  insure  peace  and  production  in  this 
important  industry.  Both  parties  hâve 
reached  an  agreement  whereby  wages  will 
be  automatically  adjusted  according  to  the 
cost  of  living.  An  increase  of  thirteen  points 
in  the  index  of  living  cOsts  as  compiled  by 
the  Government  will  bring  with  it  an  auto- 
matic  wage  advance  of  two  cents  an  hour. 

This  same  method  of  automatic  adjust- 
ment  of  wages  to  living  costs  at  monthly 
or  quarterly  intervais  is  now  finding  extensive 
application  throughout  central  Europe  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  will  un- 
doubtedly  remove  the  greatest  single  source 
of  industrial  friction,  especially  in  countries 
where  money  values  are  rapidly  fluctuating. 
It  does  not,  however,  provide  for  a  propor- 
tionate  share  of  the  workers  in  the  increas- 


ing  prosperity  of  the  industry,  nor  does  it 
guarantee  to  them  that  participation  in  the 
management  of  industry  without  which  in- 
dustrial democraey  will  never  be  achieved. 
In  other  words,  automatic  adjustment  of 
wages  is  a  supplément  to  and  not  a  substitute 
for  collective  negotiation  regarding  rights 
and  conditions  of  labor. 


Trade  Union  Edncational  Leagne  Meets 
The  first  national  convention  of  the  Trade 
Union  Educational  League  met  in  Chicago 
on  August  26,  and  is  in  session  as  this 
Journal  goes  to  press.  Delegates  hâve  been 
reglstered  from  over  one  hundred  eities  and 
towns. 

The  main  work  of  the  Trade  Union  Edu- 
cational League  is  to  promote  the  principle 
of  industrial  unionism  and  to  edncate  the 
rank  and  file  regarding  the  history  and  mis- 
sion of  the  labor  movement.  The  Leagne 
disdaims  ail  intention  of  supporting  dual 
unionism  or  interfering  with  the  présent 
international  and  local  labor  organizations. 
It  prefers  rather  to  serve  as  an  auziliary, 
covering  phases  of  the  labor  movement  not 
now  provided  for  by  the  majority  of  labor 
unions.  It  is  heartily  condemned  by  Samuel 
Gompers  and  as  heartily  conunended  by  the 
Chicago  Fédération  of  Labor  and  other 
central  labor  bodies. 


Ooyemment  Employés  Stxilce 

The  2,000  téléphone  operators  employed  by 
the  Swedish  govemment  recently  went  on 
strike  to  secure  récognition  of  the  right  to 
negotiate  as  an  organization,  which  had  been 
denied  by  the  Government  Bureau  in  charge. 
AU  téléphonie  communication  in  Stockholm 
and  other  important  eities  was  snspended 
until  the  government  officiais  decided  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  union. 


Trade  TJnlonists  Barred  from  Bellef  Corps 

The  llth  convention  of  the  G^rman  Tech- 
nical  Emergency  Relief  Corps  has  decided  to 
bar  from  membership  the  8,000,000  German 
workers  allied  in  the  German  Fédération  of 
Trade  Unions.  The  Belief  Corps,  originally 
organized  to  promote  technical  and  scientific 
progress,  thus  becomes  openly  a  strike-break- 
ing  organization.  It  is  now  recruiting  its 
membership  from  students  in  technical 
schools,  with  the  belief  that  they  can  be 
used  effectively  to  crush  strikes  whenever 
wanted.  Needless  to  say,  the  Relief  Corps 
is  now  largely  financed  by  the  employing 
interests  of  the  country. 


Hatters  Win  Vlctory 

After  a  two  weeks'  strike,  hat  finishers 
employed  by  the  powerful  D.  E.  Loewe  & 
Company  of  Danbury,  Connecticut,  the  center 
of  the  nation 's  hat  industry,  hâve  secured 
a  35%  wage  increase.  The  Loewe  firm  is 
notoriously  anti-union.  The  hat  finishers 
employed,  although  not  members  of  the 
union,  came  out  to  a  man  to  enforce  their 
demands. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Loewe 
Company  secured  the  famous  judgment 
against  the  United  Hatters  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  1902,  which  enabled  them  to  seize 
and  sell  under  sheriff's  sale  the  homes  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  union  to 
satisfy  a  successful  damage  suit  for  ''con- 
spiracy  in  restraint  of  trade." 
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Tlie  Prise  Fable 

The  leather  medal  for  the  premium  fable 
of  the  month  goes  by  unanimous  vote  to  the 
railroad  propagandiste  who  bunkoed  the  pub- 
lic to  a  finish  with  the  yam  about  the  train 
crews  abandoning  their  trains  and  leaving 
their  helpiess  passengers  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  désert  to  die,  Half  of  the  editors 
in  the  country  fell  for  this  colossal  bunk, 
and  even  the  Président  of  the  United  States 
swallowed  it  whole. 

Moral:  If  the  workers  wish  to  get  the 
truth  about  industrial  issues  bef  ore  the  pub- 
lic, they  must  control  their  own  press  and 
news  service. 


Gentlemen  Gnards 
In  San  Bemardino,  Calif  ornia,  the  conduct 
of  the  railroad  guards  has  been  so  bad  that 
complaints  hâve  been  made  against  ihem 
drinkingy  gambling  and  carousing  '^making 
night  hideous  with  their  noise.  '  '  The  Santa 
Fe  has  posted  signs  ordering  them  to  ''act 
like  gentlemen."  Evidently  the  company 
knowB  what  they  really  are  when  they  ask 
them  to  act  like  something  else. 


Kormalcy  Discovered  In  Oregon 
A  dispatch  from  Portland,  Oregon,  states 
that  berry-picking  is  in  full  swing  and  that 
a  good  family  man  with  13  children  helping 
him  can  earn  as  high  as  $2.75  a  day  if  he 
exercises  strict  economy  and  they  ail  pick 
from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

Who  said  "prosperity  is  just  around  the 
corner  f"  This  is  the  normalcy  for  which 
we  hâve  been  patiently  waiting  ever  since 
the  last  élection. 


Shoo,  Fly! 

This  may  be  a  fable,  but  it  has  ail  the 
earmarks  of  a  24-carat  fact.  An  Associated 
Press  dispatch  from  Paris  dated  August  25th 
states  that  a  fast  French  express  train  in 
the  Cote  d'Or  district  was  attacked  by  mil- 
lions of  small  Aies  and  halted  on  the  bridge 
over  the  River  Saône  near  Saint  Jean  de 
Losne.  Although  the  train  was  traveling 
rapidly,  the  myriads  of  tiny  Aies  crushed  by 
the  wheels  formed  a  slippery  jelly  on  the 
tracks,  causing  the  wheels  to  slip  and  stalling 
the  train. 

This  beats  the  caterpillar  story  reported 
from  Califomia  in  last  month 's  Journal. 


TJnable  To  Work 


Our  sympathy  is  etxended  to  His  Ex- 
cellency,  Robert  C.  Mankowski,  son  of  the 
Polish  Countess  Grâce  Mankowski.  Robert 
recently  appeared  in  a  New  York  City  court 
and  told  the  Judge  that  he  does  not  know 
how  to  do  any  useful  work, — that  he  has 
never  done  any  in  his  forty  years'  existence, 
and  must  therefore  hâve  at  least  $40,000  a 
year  from  his  mother's  $4,000,000  estate  in 
order  to  Uvé  properly  and  keep  up  with  his 
''class." 

The  référée  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Sapreme  Court  to  hear  Mankowski  's  plea  for 
more  coin  granted  his  request  for  $40,000 


a  year  as  a  minimum  liviug  allowance,  ex- 
plaining  his  action  by  the  foUowing  signif- 
icant  justification: 

**Neither  of  the  sons  of  the  Countess 
Mankowski  was  put  to  a  trade  or  trained 
for  a  profession.  They  were  gentlemen  of 
leisure  simply  because  such  careers  were 
marked  out  for  them.  I  can  impute  no 
blâme  to  them  that  they  had  neither  oc- 
cupation nor  vocation.  They  were  of  a 
class  unique  in  this  country  years  ago, 
but  not  uncommon  of  récent  years.  That 
class  is  known  as  the  leisure  class,  whose 
existence  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of 
money  by  forebears." 

The  idle  class  not  uncommon  in  this  coun- 
try in  récent  years!  This  is  rank  Bolshe- 
vism,  and  the  référée  ought  to  be  repri- 
manded  for  it. 


Now  that  we  hâve  triumphantly  won  *  *  the 
war  to  end  ail  war,"  General  Pershing  has 
submitted  to  the  United  States  govemment 
a  plan  for  preparing  f oj  the  next  war. 


Look  Out  for  the  Bull 

We  do  not  know  whether  this  is  a  fact 
or  a  fable,  but  it  cornes  to  us  properly 
vouched  for  from  Division  817  in  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  Canada,  and  we  pass  it  along  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  protect  their  engines 
from  similar  attacks  on  the  right  of  way. 

It  was  a  glorious  moonlight  night.  The 
driver  of  the  big  motor  truck  was  proceed- 
ing  peacefully  along  the  Enniskillen  road 
near  Sarania,  enchanted  by  the  twilight  gla- 
mour  of  the  romantic  scène.  Ahead  of  him 
he  suddenly  beheld  the  sturdy  figure  of  a 
stately  bull,  standing  in  quiet  contemplation 
of  the  moonlight  solitude  some  hundred  feet 
or  so  ahead  on  the  left  side  of  the  road. 
With  a  look  of  f riendly  tolérance  and  a  feel- 
ing  of  humane  kindliness,  the  truck  driver 
very  considerately  turned  to  the  right  side 
of  the  road  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  de- 
vout  méditations  of  the  bovine  highway 
guardian. 

Alas  and  alack,  the  bull  of  Enniskillen 
f  ailed  to  appreeiate  this  courteous  considéra- 
tion. He  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion  that 
the  truck  should  leave  the  road  altogether. 
He  flicked  his  tail  twice  or  thrice,  scooped 
up  a  few  clods  of  road  surface  in  the  air 
with  his  front  hoof s,  lowered  his  head,  threw 
in  high  gear,  and  charged  straight  at  the 
truck,  which  was  traveling  at  some  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  The  onslaught  of  the  doughty 
bovine  struck  the  truck  just  above  the  left 
front  wheel  and  overturned  it  into  the  ditch. 
Then  the  monarch  of  tbe  road  shot  a  few 
more  clods  of  earth  into  the  air,  bellowed 
twice  for  good  measure,  shook  the  dust  of 
campaign  from  his  sturdy  shoulders,  and  set 
out  leisurely  and  contentedly  for  a  quiet 
night 's  repose  on  his  accustomed  bed  under 
a  clump  of  spruce  trees  in  an  adjacent  pas- 
ture. 

The  charitable  truck  driver  completed  his 
joumey  on  foot.    Casualties:     One  truck. 

Kind  reader,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  taie 
of  the  Enniskillen  bull.    Although  the  owner 


of  the  truck  was  vanquished  in  the  prelimi- 
nary  encounter,  he  thought  he  •  might  do 
better  in  a  court  of  law.  He  therefore  sued 
the  owner  of  the  bull  for  damages.  But  the 
learned  judge  found  that  the  truck  was 
traveling  without  light,  and  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  diligence  of  the  owner  of  the  bull 
due  to  which  the  bull  got  on  the  road.  It 
also  appeared  from  the  évidence  that,  be- 
yond  the  personal  resentment  of  the  bull  at 
the  truck  driveras  interruption  of  his  moon- 
light méditations,  there  was  no  due  provo- 
cation for  the  attack.  Before  making  a  dé- 
cision, the  learned  judge  has  further  re- 
quested  counsel  to  submit  arguments  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff's  négli- 
gence in  failing  to  hâve  lights  on  his  truck 
was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent. There  will  doubtless  be  many  red- 
margined  pages  of  légal  brief s  filed  on  this 
abstruse  question,  although  the  évidence  in- 
dicates  that  the  bull  did  not  require  the 
truck  to  carry  lights  in  order  to  perceive  it 
with  suffîcient  distinction  to  pick  out  a  vul- 
nérable spot  for  attack. 


Diplomatie  Frankness 
The  former  war  allies,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  hâve  just  held  their 
thirteenth  Interallied  Conférence  to  find  out 
how  to  collect  the  war  indemnities  and  penal- 
ties  from  a  near-bankrupt  Germany.  Baron 
Hayashi,  the  Japanese  représentative,  star- 
tled  the  European  diplomats  by  his  bluntness 
when  he  exclaimed,  after  listening  to  the- 
long-winded  but  politely  phrased  plans  of 
his  diplomatie  colleagues:  "I  think  the 
single  object  of  the  allies  should  be  to  get 
ail  the  money  possible.  '  * 


OU  and  Steel  Prosper 
Although  the  railroads  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  that  in- 
dustrial conditions  demand  a  slash  of  the 
workers'  pay,  the  current  reports  of  several 
large  corporations  play  another  tune.  The 
directors  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  an- 
nounce  a  200%  stock  dividend  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works 
Company,  owned  by  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works,  has  just  declared  a  100%  stock 
dividend,  thereby  increasing  its  capital  stock 
from  $3,000,000  to  $6,000,000.  In  plain 
English,  this  means  that  the  profits  of  thèse 
concems  are  so  huge  that  they  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  without  incurring  a  heavy 
income  tax,  and  they  are  therefore  paid  in 
**  stock  dividends,'*  which  are  non-taxable, 
according  to  the  décision  of  the  Suprême 
Court. 

Incidentally,  the  workers  and  the  public  in 
thèse  industries  will  henceforth  be  expected 
to  contribute  profits  suffîcient  to  pay  divi- 
dends  on  100%  to  200%  of  water. 


Livlng  Oosts  Bise 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  announces 
that  Wholesale  prices  increased  by  3  1-3% 
during  the  month  of  July,  and  retail  prices 
by  1%,  with  a  continued  upward  trend.  This 
is  another  good  reason  for  chopping  wages! 
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GOOD  BOOKS  ON  AIR  BRAKES 

The  Norman  W.  Henley  Publishing  Co., 
2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City,  has 
an  Air-Brake  Catechism  composed  of  2,500 
questions  with  their  answers.  It  is  very 
practical  and  complète,  treating  on  the 
eqnipment  manufactured  by  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Co.,  including  the  ET 
locomotive  eqnipment,  the  K  (Quick- 
action)  triple  valve  for  freight  service, 
the  type  L  high  speed  triple  valve,  the 
PC  passenger  brake  eqnipment,  and  the 
cross  compound  pump.  The  opération  of 
ail  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  explained  in 
détail  and  a  practical  way  of  finding  their 
peculiarities  and  defects  with  a  proper 
remedy  is  given. 

Thèse  2,500  questions  and  their  answers 
are  excellent  questions  for  engineers  and 
firemen,  and  ail  other  railroad  men  pre- 
paring  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  air  brakes.    Price,  50c,  delivered. 

The  Air  Brake  Association,  through  its 
secretary,  Mr.  F.  M.  Nellis,  165  Broadway, 
New  York  City,  has  several  books  on  air 
brakes  which  they  publish  and  thèse  books 
will  be  a  most  valuable  asset  to  ail  rail- 
road men. 

I  might  say  further  that  in  thèse  books 
put  ont  by  the  Air  Brake  Association,  the 
paramount  object  is  to  give  reliable  and 
helpful  information  to  ail  classes  of  rail- 
road employés,  having  to  do  with  air 
brakes  in  any  way  whatever  and  it  is  not 
their  purpose  to  make  money  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  ail  agrée  from  the  priées 
quoted  on  each  of  thèse  seven  books  men- 
tioned. 

Thèse  books  are  not  the  product  of  any 
one  man's  expérience  but  are  the  outcome 
of  the  varied  expériences  of  ail  the  best 
air  brake  men  of  the  country  holding 
supervisory  positions  on  the  largest  and 
most  important  railroads  and  thèse  men 
also  hâve  risen  from  the  ranks,  having 
gone  through  the  mill  from  the  most  hum- 
ble position  to  their  présent  important  and 
responsible  one.  Everything  in  thèse 
books  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  and 
is  the  resuit  of  actual  expérience  and  not 
of  theory. 

Book  No.  1 — '*  Maintenance  of  Freight 
Brakes*'  is  of  pocket  size,  4^/^  inches  by 
7  inches,  stiff  pressboard  cover,  150  ques- 
tions and  answers,  condensed,  concise  and 
complète,  a  book  of  instructions,  guidancc, 
and  authority,  spécial  care  having  been 
taken  to  boil  down  the  contents  to  cover 
the  subject  in  as  few  pages  as  possible, 
thereby  reducing  the  study  time  to  as  short 
a  period  as  is  consistent  with  covering  the 
subject  thoroughly.     Price,  50c,  delivered. 

Book  No.  2—*  *  Maintenance  of  Steam 
Driven  Air  Compressors*'  is  also  of  pocket 
size  and  has  the  same  covering  as  above 
described.  It  treats  on  the  operating,  in- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  the  single 
stage,  the  duplex  and  the  cross-compound 


types  of  compressor.  Its  brevity,  concise- 
ness,  thoroughness  and  completeness  makes 
it  an  exceptional  book  and  every  engine- 
man  should  hâve  a  copy  of  it.  Price,  50c, 
delivered. 

Book  No.  3 — **Four  Hundred  Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  No.  6  ET  Eqnipment '* 
has  twenty-seven  illustrations,  eighty-eight 
pages,  and  is  one  of,  if  not  the,  most  com- 
plète books  on  the  subject  we  hâve  seen. 
This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
engineer,  fireman  and  air  brake  man. 
Price,  50c,  delivered. 

Book  No.  4 — '^Handling  Trains,  Passeii- 
ger  and  Freight,*'  is  a  book  of  pocket  size, 
4^  inches  by  7  inches,  with  pressboard 
cover,  and  goes  into  more  détail  on  the 
handling  of  trains  than  any  similar  bo^k 
we  hâve  seen  and  it  has  sixty-eight  pages. 
Price,  50c,  delivered. 

Book  No.  5 — '*VC  Brake  Eqnipment,** 
This  book  is  very  concise  and  its  many 
treatises  of  this  latest  passenger  brake  is 
based  on  Mr.  Joseph  C.  McCnne's  lecture 
before  the  1920  convention  of  the  Air 
Brake  Association.  It  is  set  np  in  ques- 
tion and  answer  form.  Price,  60c,  deliv- 
ered. 

Book  No.  6— "Code  for  Testing  Air 
Operated  Auxiliary  Devices  on  Locomo- 
tives.*' This  book  is  generously  illus- 
trated  and  treats  fully  on  the  testing  of 
bell  ringer,  air  operated  fire  door,  reverse 
gear,  sander,  etc.,  and  it  assists  materially 
in  the  location  of  air  leaks.  Price,  50c, 
delivered. 

Book  No.  7 — **Principles  and  Design  of 
Foundation  Brake  Rigging,"  has  a  libéral 
display  of  cuts  and  drawings  and  tech- 
nical  matters  covering  a  broad  field.  Its 
size  is  6  inches  by  9  inches.  This  book  is 
the  joint  product  of  eminent  air  brake  ex- 
perts and  certainly  should  be  in  every 
one  *s  library,  who  is  interested  in  the  gên- 
erai principles  of  air  brake  maintenance 
and  building.     Price,  $1,  delivered. 


THE  WALSCHAERT  AND  OTHER 
MODERN  VALVE  GEAR  FOR  LOCO- 
MOTIVES. 

This  book  consists  of  245  pages  on  valve 
gears,  being  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
locomotive  valve.  It  is  fully  illustrated 
with  sketches  and  diagrams  and  contains 
large  folding  plates  and  diagrams  of  dif- 
férent types  of  Walschaert  and  other 
radial  valve  motions  with  moveable  card- 
board  working  models  of  the  valves.  It 
is  divided  in  five  divisions:  First,  analysis 
of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear;  second,  de- 
signing  and  erecting  the  Walschaert  valve 
gear;  third,  advantages  of  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear;  fourth,  questions  and  answers 
relating  to  the  Walschaert  valve  gear;  and 
fifth,  setting  valves  with  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear,  the  three  primary  types  of 
locomotive  valve  motion,  modem  radial 
valve   gears   other   than    the    Walschaert 


gear,  with  questions  and  answers  on  break- 
downs,  the  Baker-Pilliod  valve  gear,  the 
improved  Baker-Pilliod  valve  gear  with 
questions  and  answers  on  breakdowns. 
This  book  is  most  complète  and  should  be 
in  the  library  of  every  railroad  man,  espe- 
cially  that  oif  engineers  and  firemen. 

It  is  published  by  the  Norman  W.  Hen- 
ley Publishing  Company,  4  West  45th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  written  by 
W.  W.  Wood.  It  will  cost  $2.50  per  copy, 
delivered. 


BUSINESS  GUIDE 

The  John  A.  Hertel  Company  of  9  South 
Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  hâve  a 
publication  known  as  the  New  Standard 
American  Business  Guide  by  E.  T.  Roe. 
the  price  of  which  is  $2  per  copy.  This 
book  has  512  pages,  which  include  a  busi- 
ness dictionary,  also  test  and  review  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  complète  snmmary  of  how 
to  do  business  by  the  latest  and  safest 
methods,  embracing  finance,  trade  and 
spéculation,  a  short  course  in  business  law, 
légal  facts  and  forms  of  ail  kinds,  civil 
service  requirements  and  forms,  spécial 
chapters  on  farming,  lumbering  and  ail 
trades,  with  légal  papers  and  rules  for 
same,  wills,  contraets,  and  ail  forms  needed 
by  the  ordinary  business  or  laboring  man, 
also  short  cuts  in  figures  for  rapid  calcu- 
lations,  parcels  post,  Underwood  tariff  bill, 
fédéral  income  tax,  new  banking  and  car- 
rency  System,  etc.  It  comprises  approxi- 
mately  seven  hundred  lessons  in  business. 
It  also  fumishes  the  information  necessary 
on  the  unusual  questions  that  come  up  in 
the  course  of  any  business,  explains  the 
law  and  gives  the  safest  practice. 

I  hâve  been  a  user  of  this  publication 
since  1912  and  the  1921  édition  surpasses 
any  similar  one  I  hâve  seen  and  I  am  the 
proud  possessor  of  one  of  them  also. 


MACHINE      SHOP      ARITHMETIC     BY 

COLVIN-CHENEY. 

This  arithmetic  shows  how  ail  shop  prob 
lehis  are  worked  out  and  why,  includes 
change  gears  for  cutting  any  threads, 
drills,  taps,  shinH  and  force  fits;  metric 
System  of  measurements  and  threads,  and 
should  be  used  by  ail  classes  of  mechanics 
and  apprentices.  It  consists  of  144  pages 
of  very  valuable  arithmetic  information 
and  in  reality  is  an  éducation  within  it- 
self.  This  book  is  also  published  by  the 
Norman  W.  Henley  Co.,  4  West  45th  Street, 
New  York  City,  and  will  cost  75c  per  copy, 
delivered. 


Eighty  per  cent  of  the  1,800,000  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Siberian  Soviet 'Republic  are 
farmers.  The  area  of  this  republic  equals 
the  combined  areas  of  the  new  republics 
of  Central  Europe — Germany,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia,  Poland,  Austria  and  Hungary. 
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BilPs  Letter  to  Jason 


Podunkville,  August  15,  1922. 

Deer  Jason: — How's  evrything  wid  yu 
Jason  f  I  wonder  if  the  strik  is  got  yure  old 
mill  on  the  bum  like  thej  is  hear.  I  sup- 
pos  so  Jason  and  while  they  is  not  gettin  ail 
the  work  don  on  there  old  piles  uf  schrap 
iron  they  is  given  us  ail  the  oil  what  we  can 
toto  fer  to  oil  them  wid.  Now  what  I  wants 
to  know  is  this.  If  lots  uf  ile  will  keep 
them  there  old  sclurap  pDes  from  goin  to 
pices  when  they  can't  get  no  wurk  don  on 
them  why  in  the  divil  aint  it  a  gud  thing 
fer  to  hâve  lots  uf  ile  to  put  on  them  when 
they  is  gettin  the  wurk  done  like  it  out  to 
bef  If  lots  uf  ile  is  a  gud  thing  now  it  wud 
be  a  gud  thing  tu  keep  them  out  uv  the 
back  shop  when  the  shops  is  runnin  rite. 
But  ile  wont  nm  a  ralerode,  Neither  will 
smoth  tonges  run  this  hère  liberty  lovin 
guverment  uv  ours.  Smoth  talk  is  al  rite 
in  its  place.  But  when  yu  git  down  tu 
brass  tacks  and  hâve  trubble  on  ure  hands 
like  thèse  hère  ralerodes  is  ha  vin  now  it  takes 
Bomething  elee  besides  smoth  talk  and  lots 
uv  ile  tu  get  them  where  they  belongs. 

This  hère  givin  lots  uv  ile  makes  me  think 
uv  the  smoth  talk  what  thèse  hère  politieal 
f ellers  what  is  running  fer  offis  when  they  is 
around  makin  there  speeches.  I  went  tu 
hère  one  uf  them  one  nite  Jason  and  he  sure 
was  a  gud  talker.  He  cum  tu  town  and  they 
had  a  bras  band  tu  meet  him  at  the  dépôt 
and  tuk  him  tu  the  best  hutel  in  town  and 
gave  him  a  hall  tu  make  his  talk  in.  And 
him,  ail  he  was  doin  wus  tu  talk  fer  a  job. 
I  herd  the  speil  he  put  up  and  Jason  it  wud 
make  yu  sick  tu  listen  tu  it.  He  did'nt  say 
a  thing  nor  make  enny  promises  whut  he 
wud  do  if  he  got  elected.  He  just  pumped 
vhat  hull  crowd  fuU  uv  hot  air.  And  went 
rantin  on  about  this  grate  and  glorius  cuntry 
uv  oïirs,  end  how  prode  he  wuld  be  tu  rep- 
resent  it  in  the  hall  uv  congress,  and  whut  a 
gud  congressman  he  wud  make.  AU  hot  air 
und  bunk  cause  we  f ound  out  af  terward  thet 
he  wus  nothin  but  a  tule  fer  the  big  monied 
bankers. 

I  wus  thinkin  while  he  wus  makin  his 
spiel  fer  a  good  job  uv  the  différence  betwen 
him  and  me  end  the  rest  uv  the  boomers 
what  is  lookin  fer  a  job.  When  us  boomers 
struck  town  lookin  fer  a  job  there  wussunt 
no  bras  band  tu  met  us,  wus  there  f  Uv' 
corse  Jason  yu  never  boomed  around  enny 
80  ther  is  lots  uv  things  that  yu  dont  kno 
about  boomin.  But  I  will  tel  yu  rite  hère 
that  they  dont  meet  the  boomers  wid  no  bras 
band.  Nex  escort  him  tu  the  best  hutel  in 
the  towD  neither.  He  has  just  got  tu  hunt 
the  beanery  and  find  some  worthy  bruther 
who  has  got  a  pie  card  and  is  willin  tu  let 
him  take  a  punch  at  it,  then  instead  uf 
gettin  a  hal  tu  make  his  speil  fer  a  job  in 
he  has  got  tu  hunt  the  Masther  Mechanic 
and  make  his  speil  tu  him.  And  there  is 
one  place  where  yu  cant  get  by  wid  hot  air. 
Just  imagine  Jason  what  a  Masther  Mechanic 
wud  say  tu  a  feller  huntin  a  job  if  he  wud 
talk  lik  thèse  hère  politeck  f  ellers  what  js 
huntin  a  guverment  job  talks.  It  dont  make 
enny  différence  what  line  uv  talk  yu  put  up 
fer  yure  job  they  dont  want  yu  till  they  is 


Needed:     A  Cliange 

Smithson — Oome  with  me  to  the  Zoof 
Pimpleton — No,  thank  you;  l'U  stay  at 
home.  My  eldest  daughter  does  the  kangaroo 
walk,  my  second  daughter  talks  like  a  par  rot, 
my  son  laughs  like  a  hyena,  my  wif e  watches 
me  like  a  hawk,  my  cook  is  cross  as  a  bear, 
and  my  mother-in-law  says  l'm  an  old  go- 
rilla.  When  I  go  anywhere  I  want  a  change. 
— Tit-Bits. 


Just  a  Little  Jolt 
After  a  récent  head-on  collision  in  which 
a  number  of  people  were  injured,  the  wreck- 
ing  crew  f  ound  an  old  negro  Pullman  porter 
f ast  asleep  in  the  wreckage.  After  waking 
he  was  asked,  '^Didn't  you  know  that  you 
were  in  a  serions  wreckf  '  '  He  replied,  '  '  No, 
sah,  Boss,  I  did  feel  sumpin'  kind  o'  jolty 
but  I  t 'ought  de  was  aputtin  '  on  de  dinah.  *  * 


The  Low  Cost  of  Livlng 

WiUis — Our  Sunday  dinner  costs  a  dollar 
for  five  of  us.    That 's  economy,  isn't  itî 

Killis — l've  got  you  beat.  Ours  cost 
thirty-five  cents  for  the  five  of  us. 

Willis — How   do  you  manage  it? 

Killis — ^We  take  the  trolley  out  to  my 
mother-in-law  's. — New  Success. 


Gk>od  Advertising 
One  of  the  two  San  Francisco  taxicab  com- 
panies  whose  men  are  still  on  strike,  has  been 
advertising  new  eut  rates  by  posters  which 
conclude,  "Cab  at  your  door  in  five  min- 
utes. '  '  Some  of  the  striking  chauffeurs  hâve 
been  following  thèse  posters  up  with  a  can 
of  black  paint,  making  the  signs  read,  '  *  Scab 
at  your  door  in  five  minutes." 


Hard  on  the  Engine 

Out  in  Wyoming  a  train  ran  over  the  cow 
of  a  farmer  named  Ole  Oleson.  The  claim 
adjuster  went  oufto  the  home  of  Ole  to  ad- 
just  the  claim  likely  to  be  made  by  Ole  for 
the  loss  of  his  cow. 

'*Well,  Mr.  Oleson,"  said  the  claim  ad- 
juster, *'I  came  out  to  see  you  about  your 
cow  being  hit  and  killed  by  an  engine  on 
our  track.  What  are  you  ezpecting  to  do 
about  itf" 

'*VeU,"  said  Ole  stoUdly,  "I  ban  a  poor 
man,  an'  I  cannot  do  much  because  I  ban 
so  poor,  but  vill  try  to  pay  you  five  dollars.  '  ' 


This  Is  No  Joke 

In   Maryland,  we   read,   it  is  illégal   for 

a    woman    to    go    through    her    husband's 

pockets   at  nlght.     In  our   own  country  it 

is  merely  a  waste  of  time. — Punch  (London). 


A  Politieal  Reformer 
**Are  you   in   favor   of   civil   service   re- 

formî" 

"I  am,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.     *'I 

want  it  reformed  in  a  manner  that  won't 

make  it  so  difficult  to  get  good  situations  for 

some  of  my  politieal  friends." 


Our  two  fellow  mortals  who  departed  this 
life  after  drinking  shellac,  bear  excellent 
witness  to  its  value  as  a  finisher. 


sure  that  yure  références  is  gud,  and  you  can 
pas  yure  examinations  O.  K.  But  hère  we 
is  listenen  tu  any  one  whu  can  put  up  a  gud 
line  uv  talk  and  goin  tu  the  poils  and  votin 
fer  him  not  knoin  whether  he  is  gettin  that 
gud  job  fer  tu  make  gud  laws  fer  us  end 
the  rest  uv  the  wurkin  men  (and  wimmen 
tu)  or  tu  dubble  cross  us  and  fix  things  fer 
them  big  monied  Wal  Street  Bankers. 

Just  think  how  them  râler  ode  ofiicials 
look  yu  up  from  the  time  you  commenced 
firin  a  engine  till  yu  go  tu  wurk  fer  themf 
And  how  little  we  know  uv  the  men  we  is 
votin  fe»*-  Tbe  ralerodes  even  make  us  sine 
a  papor  ln&t  whatever  the  ralerode  that  we 
refers  tu  say  about  us  will  be  al  rite.  That 
is  tu  keep  us  from  suin  them  for  blaok- 
listin  if  they  dont  want  tu  give  us  a  good 
send  of .  But  do  we  ever  stop  tu  think  uv 
what  a  man 's  record  is  when  we  vote  for 
himf  AU  we  want  tu  know  is  that  he  is  on 
the  rite  side  uv  the  party  fense  and  away  we 
go  tu  the  pôles  tu  give  him  our  vote  fer  a 
gud  job.  Why  don  't  we  look  the  past  record 
uv  this  feller  up  just  like  they  looks  us  up 
when  we  is  lookin  fer  a  job?  Make  him  sine 
papers  tu  hâve  his  record  looked  up  and  if 
we  find  his  record  is  ail  rite  vote  fer  him 
from  heU  tu  breakfast  and  elect  him.  But 
if  his  record  is  bad  do  aU  we  can  tu  kee;j 
him  out  uv  offis  no  matter  what  side  uv  tho 


fense  he  is  on.  There  aint  no  black  list 
laws  fer  thèse  politieal  f  ellers  huntin  jobs. 
We  has  got  our  législative  bords  in  aU  the 
States  and  one  in  Washington  and  they  ia 
on  the  job  and  can  hunt  the  records  uv  thèse 
hot  air  merchants  up.  And  if  they  is  talkin 
us  into  votin  fer  them  just  tu  dubble  cross 
us,  get  there  records,  and  tell  them  tu  go 
hunt  some  other  job  just  like  the  mashter 
mechanic  does  a  boomer  if  his  riferences 
don't  look  gud  tu  him.  It  don't  make  enny 
diference  what  side  uv  the  fence  he  is  on  its 
the  record  that  he  has  made  that  counts. 
And  what  should  get  the  votes.  But  as  long 
as  we  vote  fer  a  man  cause  he  is  a  gud  hot 
air  sUnger  and  happons  tu  belong  on  the 
same  side  uv  the  politieal  fense  as  we  does 
we  is  going  tu  get  the  dubble  cross  in  the 
laws  that  they  make.  Enny  uv  thèse  poUti- 
cans  will  tell  yu  that  they  is  workin  fer  the 
people  what  puts  them  there.  And  ii  we 
wants  them  tu  work  fer  us  we  has  got  tu 
help  put  them  there.  And  be  sure  tu  help 
keep  them  out  if  there  record  is  bad. 

Gud  bye  Jason,  are  yu  savin  enny  uv 
thet  ile  yu  air  gettin  fer  the  time  when  the 
strike  is  settled  and  tliey  wunt  give  you 
enuf  tu  run  yu  half  way  uver  the  rode? 

'      Yurs  frend. 
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August  Ist — ^Primary  élections  bring  vietory  to  progressive 
candidates  in  Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Kansas. 
— Street  car  and  elevated  conductors  and  motonnen  of  Chi- 
cago strike  against  wage  cuts,  completely  tying  up  car  trans- 
portation. — Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  holds  secret  con- 
férence with  big  New  York  bankers  relative  to  rail  strike, 
and  addresses  meeting  of  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives. 

August  2nd — Striking  shop  crafts  accept  Président  Harding's 
proposai  to  return  to  work  with  seniority  rights  unimpaired, 
leaving  wage  adjustment  to  rehearing  by  U.  S.  Railroad 
Labor  Board. — Alexander  Graham  Bell,  world-famed  inven- 
tor  of  the  téléphone,  dies  in  Nova  Scotia,  at  âge  of  75  years. 
— Senator  Wm.  E.  Crowl,  of  Peimsylvania,  reactionary  polit i- 
cal  boss  appointed  to  Senate  on  his  sick-bed,  dies  at  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

August  3rd — Railroad  executives  reject  Président  Harding's 
proposai  for  rail  peace,  and  ask  him  to  help  them  break 
shopmen's  strike  by  unlimited  use  of  troops  as  ''g^ards." 

August  4th — Russian-American  Industrial  Corporation,  organ- 
ized  by  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  to 
manufacture  clothing  and  textiles  under  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, makes  first  large  shipment  of  machinery  to  Russia. 

August  5th — Surface  and  elevated  street  car  eril^loyes  of  Chi- 
cago win  strike  for  préservation  of  union  and  8-hour  day 
with  maximum  wage  of  72c  an  hour. 

August  6th — Thirty-seven  passeugers  killed  and  138  injured 
by  rear  end  collision  on  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  at  Sulphur 
Springs,  Missouri. — Pennsylvania  Railroad  again  attacks 
Labor  Board  in  suit  filed  in  Fédéral  Court  holding  up  a  dé- 
cision of  the  Board  in  favor  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Clerks. 

August  7th — ^Peace  conférence  between  union  miners  and 
opéra  tors  opens  in  Cleveland, — Striking  shop  craft  leaders 
ask  conférence  with  chiefs  of  other  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions. — ^First  vote  in  Germany  on  prohibition  taken  at  Biel- 
f eld  results  in  25  to  1  majority  in  favor  of  complète  prohibi- 
tion. 

A«gust  Sth — Thirteen  hundred  engineers,  firemen,  conductors 
and  other  train  operatives  quit  work  at  Joliet,  111.,  as  pro- 
test against  intimidation  by  armed  guards  and  troops. 

August  Sth — Governor  McCray,  of  Indiana,  admits  complète 
failure  of  attempt  to  mine  coal  under  military  supervision; 
only  two  coal  cars  loaded  since  troops  were  in  control. — In- 
ternational Mining  Congress  in  session  in  Frankfort,  Ger- 
many, votes  contribution  of  $44,500.00  to  aid  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  in  winning  their  fight. 

August  lOth — ^Nine  railroads  announce  annulment  of  over  300 
leading  trains  because  of  lack  of  fuel  and  condition  of 
equipment,  due  to  miners  and  shopmen's  strikes. — W.  L. 
Mapother,  Président  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  refuses  Henry  Ford's 
offer  to  run  coal  trains  over  his  roads  to  relieve  Michigan's 
fuel  famine,  stating  **We  are  out  to  bust  the  unions.'' — 
Chief  Justice  Taft,  in  address  to  San  Francisco  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, déclares  failure  of  justice  in  United  States  is  due 
to  limited  authority  given  to  the  courts. 

August  llth — Association  of  Railroad  Executives  meets  in 
New  York  to  consider  proposai  for  ending  shopmen's  strike. 
— Transportation  Brotherhoods  leave  work  on  Milwaukee 
division,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.JR.  R.,  and  on  divisions  of  Santa  Fe 
in  protest  against  unsafe  equipment  and  coercion  by  armed 
guards. 


August  12th — Railroad  executives  conf er  with  shop  craft  union 
présidents  in  Washington  folio wing  executives'  conférence 
with  Président  Harding. — French  military  authorities  expel 
1,500  citizens  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  confiscating  ail  of  their 
property  but  65  pounds  of  baggage  and  $7.50  in  money. 

August  13th — Arthur  Griffith,  founder  of  Sinn  Fein  and  Irish 
Free  State  leader,  dies  in  Dublin. — Allied  Réparations  Com- 
mission votes  indefinite  postponement  of  50,000,000  gold 
mark  war  indemnity  payment  due  August  15th  because  of 
the  near  bankruptcy  of  Germany. 

August  14th — New  York  World  exposes  huge  sugar  graft  by 
which  beet  sugar  manufacturers,  aided  by  Senator  Smoot, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  and  Brigadier  General 
Crowder,  are  endeavoring  to  increase  cost  of  sugar  to  public 
$500,000,000  a  year  by  means  of  prohibitive  tariff  against 
Cuban  sugar. — Lord  Northcliffe,  libéral  English  joumalist, 
dies  in  London.  Northcliffe  owned  more  papers  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world. — Twelve  hundred  members  of  the 
Transportation  Brotherhoods  on  Cumberland  division  of  the 
L.  &  N.  R.  R.  refuse  to  work  under  présent  unsafe  condi- 
tions, thereby  completely  tying  up  southern  Kentucky  coal 
ôelds. 

August  15th — Coal  miners  win  four  months'  walkout,  signing 
an  agreement  with  operators  for  previous  wage  scale,  con- 
tinuation of  check-off,  and  joint  fact  finding  conmiission, 
and  binding  employers  to  negotiate  new  wage  scale  next 
year. — Chairman  McChord  of  Interstate  Conmierce  Commis- 
sion tells  Président  Harding  that  **the  motive  power  and 
railroad  equipment  is  progressively  deteriorating.  " 

August  16th — Senator  Borah  demands  that  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Hoover  prevent  profiteering  in  coal  by  mine  owners 
and  retailers. — Former  Senator  James  A.  Vardaman,  sup- 
ported  by  organized  labor,  wins  first  place  in  Mississippi 
Sénatorial  primaries. 

August  17 — Chiefs  of  Transportation  Brotherhoods  meet  rail- 
way executives  in  New  York  to  médiate  settlement  of  the 
shopmen's  strike. 

August  18th — Président  Harding  delivers  message  to  Congress 
on  industrial  crisis,  asking  for  fédéral  coal  conmiission  and 
anti-strike  législation  against  rail  workers. 

August  19th — Senate  passes  highest  tariff  in  American  history 
by  vote  of  48-25,  imposing  additional  living  cost  of  nearly 
$4,000,000,000  a  year  on  American  people  if  rates  adopted 
are  approved  by  House  of  Représentatives. 

August  20th — Secretary  of  State  Hughes  issues  défense  of 
Senator  Newberry,  alleging  he  was  wrongfuUy  convicted  of 
corrupting  the  electorate  in  spending  $200,000  to  gain  Sen- 
ate seat. — Engineer  and  fireman  killed  in  wreck  on  Michigan 
Central  near  Gary,  Ind. 

August  21  s t — Transportation  Brotherhood  employés  on  west- 
ern division  of  Southern  R.  R.  quit  work  as  protest  against 
use  of  troops  and  armed  guards. 

August  22d — Michael  CoUins,  head  of  Irish  Provisional  Qov- 
ernment,  assassinated  from  ambush  near  Bandon,  County 
Cork. — U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  raises  pay  of  300,000  day 
laborers  20%  in  order  to  keep  men  from  going  into  other 
industries  paying  a  better  wage. 

August  23d — Association  of  Railway  Executives,  by  vote  of 
254  to  4,  reject  proposai  of  Transportation  Brotherhood 
chiefs  to  end  strike  by  reinstating  men  with  seniority  un- 
impaired; western  roads  endeavor  to  seeure  separate  settle- 
ment. — Independent  steel  companies  make  20%  advance  in 


wages. 
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THE  SLËIGHT  OF  HAND  PERFORMER 

The  dear  public  is  again  being  treated  to  a  hocus'pocus  exhibition  ttihich  would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to 
the  cheek  of  a  three-sheU  gante  mon.  "Our  employés  are  satiafied  and  loyal,"  says  one  of  the  great  railroads  in  a 
propaganda  statement  spread  broadcast  over  the  country  at  the  expense  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  Thèse 
are  the  men  for  whom  the  railroads  are  demanding  **seniority  rights.**  Let  us  take  a  square  look  at  thenu  The 
first  test  of  a  shopman  is  his  ability  to  do  his  work,  This  vaunted  "replacement  labor"  is  incompétent,  shiftless 
and  undependable,  Bad  order  cars  and  motive  power  are  increasing;  trains  tare  being  annulled;  equipment  is 
going  to  the  junk  pile  under  its  bungUng  care,  One  of  the  great  eastern  repair  shops  novo  has  twice  as  many 
"^mechanics"  employed  as  formerly,  They  know  how  to  draw  their  pay,  but  they  cannot  tum  out  the  work.  There 
is  just  one  place  where  Ûiey  work  well,  provided  they  are  sober,  and  that  is  in  the  mess  house, 

The  lack  of  ability  of  this  replacement  Idbor  is  exceeded  only  by  its  lack  of  character.  As  one  New  York  edi- 
tor  sarcasticaUy  remarks:  "If  the  railroad  strike  keeps  up  two  w^eks  longer  we  shall  be  entirely  rid  of  toughs, 
thugs  and  petty  criminals.    They  hâve  ail  gone  to  work  for  the  railroads" 

Never  in  the  history  of  American  railroads  has  a  greater  premium  been  offered  for  those  who  would  turn 
traiior  to  their  comrades.  Although  the  railroads  told  the  Labor  Board  that  they  could  not  possibly  pay  their 
skilled  mechanics  $5,64  for  an  honest  day^s  work,  they  suddenly  find  themselves  able  to  pay  $11.28  a  day  for  hit' 
and-miss  workers  puUed  out  of  the  city  gutters  to  eam  a  little  "easy  money."  In  addition,  thèse  so^alled  "workers" 
are  provided  with  free  food,  lodging,  clothing  and  even  tobacco.  They  are  also  surrounded  by  armed  guards  to  pro^ 
tect  them  from  the  searching  glances  of  the  strikers, 

To  talk  about  "seniority  rights"  for  this  sort  of  "labor"  is  an  insuit  to  the  intelligence.  With  ail  the  induce' 
ments,  prizes,  premiums  and  bonuses  showered  upon  them  by  the  railroads  they  do  not  stick.  In  some  shops  there 
is  a  turnover  of  25%  a  day.  Those  who  do  stick  to  the  job  for  a  week  or  more  would  drop  it  in  a  hurry  if  their 
free  food  and  luxuries  were  taken  away  from  them,  and  if  their  wages  were  eut  to  the  standard  set  by  aie  Labor 
Board  for  tested  and  efficient  mechanics  now  on  strike, 

Let  the  railroads  offer  half  the  inducements  to  their  time4ried  employés  that  they  are  shmoering  upon  scab 
labor  and  the  railroad  str^e  wUl  be  settled  tomorrow.  While  the  railroads  are  spending  a  small  fortune  attempt- 
ing  to  deceive  the  pubUc,  bad  order  equipment  is  piling  up,  public  service  is  shattered,  and  industriel  paralysis 
is  approaching. 
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TECHNICAL  }, 


Description  of  National  Safety  Appliance  Company's  Automatic 

Train  Stop  and  Speed  Control  Device 


By  JOHN  F.  WELCH 


HË  subject  of  automatic  train  control  bas  been  be- 
fore  the  public  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  first 
real  impetus  was  given  it  when  Congress  in  1907 
arrangea  for  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control 
Board,  which  for  five  years  devoted  its  time  to 
the  study  of  this  subject.  Five  spécial  reports 
were  made  by  this  Board  on  tests  of  certain  devices  which 
had  been  developed  to  such  a  point  that  a  test  was  possible. 
Even  before  this  date  individual  inventors  had  proposed  différ- 
ent ideas  for  meeting  the  apparent  need  of  a  train  control  de- 
vice,  and  some  expérimental  installations  has  been  made.  As 
early  as  1867  patents  were  issued  covering  a  train  control  device. 
In  1892  automatic  stops  of  the  mechanical  type  were  installed 
on  the  Chicago  Elevated  lines.  The  Boston  Elevated  was 
equipped  with  a  mechanical  trip  stop,  electrically  controlled  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  control  of  the  signais  in  1901.  Extensive 
installations  of  a  similar  type  hâve  been  made  in  the  New  York 
subways  and  other  lines  of  a  similar  nature.  From  this  ver>' 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  automatic  train  stop  and  train 
control,  it  can  be  seen  that  it  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  has  re- 
cdved  the  thought  of  inventors  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  earlier  types  were  generally  mechanical,  providing  for  a 
simple  trip  on  the  track  to  engage  an  angle  cock  on  the  train 
when  the  track  trip  was  raised  to  the  operative  position.  This 
track  trip  was  at  first  operated  mechanically  and  later  by  elec- 
tric  or  pneumatic  methods.  Later  the  so-called  ramp,  or  as  it  is 
iiow  dassified,  the  intermittent  electrical  contact  type,  was  de- 
veloped and  perhaps  the  greatest  relative  development  has  been 
along  thèse  Unes.  Several  différent  developments  hâve  been 
brought  forward,  but  practically  they  ail  dépend  upon  a  shoe 
on  the  locomotive  making  a  contact  with  a  short  third  rail  along 
the  track,  the  inclination  of  this  third  rail  to  provide  an  easy 
contact  for  the  shoe  giving  it  the  name  of  "ramp".  In  this  type 
when  the  shoe  engages  the  ramp  the  circuits  in  the  engine  con- 
troUing  the  air  valves  are  interrupted  and  if  current  is  not 
picked  up  from  the  ramp  then  the  train  is  brought  to  a  stop. 
The  ramps  are  energized  by  a  road-side  battery  through  circuits 
similar  to  or  identical  with  those  controUing  the  signal  System. 
While  considérable  work  has  been  donc  on  the  development  of 
the  ramp  type,  it  became  apparent  that  many  contact  devices 
had  certain  inhérent  disadvantages.  This  is  particularly  true 
as  to  the  clearance,  for  it  is  obvions  that  either  the  shoe  must 
extend  outside  the  equipment  clearance  lines  or  the  ramp  must 
extend  inside  those  lines.  There  is,  therefore,  danger  of  either 
the  shoe  or  the  ramp  being  displaced  by  obstructions  on  the 
track  or  on  the  train.  To  one  familfar  with  opération  in  the 
North  it  will  be  plain  that  the  opération  of  snow  plows  will  be 
interfered  with  by  this  ramp  which  extends  6  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  rail  and  usually  is  not  more  than  two  feet  outside  the 
gage  line.  Then  there  is  difficulty  in  maintaining  good  electrical 
contact.  With  a  locomotive  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  with 
its  unavoidable  swaying,  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble  in  making 
good  contact  between  the  engine  and  roadside  apparatus.  Con- 
sidérable pressure  is  required  to  maintain  this  contact  and 
even  then  it  mav  be  interfered  with  by  frost. 


To  overcome  thèse  difficulties  the  non-contact  type  bas  re- 
ceived  careful  attention  and  reached  sueh  an  advanoed  stage 
of  development  as  to  warrant  its  considération  for  an  installar 
tion  that  will  meet  operating  conditions.  This  type  dépends 
upon  electric  or  magnetio  induction  to  produce  the  necessary 
connection  between  the  roadside  apparatus  and  the  engine  ap- 
paratus. In  this  way  the  clearance  problem  is  avoided  as  there 
may  be  a  distance  of  six  inches  between  the  engine  and  the 
track  élément;  nor  is  its  opération  interfered  with  by  weather 
conditions.  Fewer  moving  parts  are  required,  particularly  on  the 
engine,  than  with  the  contact  type. 

The  National  Safety  Appliance  Company  early  recognized  the 
f  act  that  the  non-contact  type  was  the  train  control  System  that 
promised  the  greatest  success,  and  practically  ail  of  its  develop- 
ment work  has  been  then  along  this  line.  Its  présent  apparatus 
is  classified  as  being  of  the  intermittent  induction  type  and  em- 
ploys  permanent  magnets  on  both  track  and  train.  Its  develop- 
ment has  been  proceeding  for  more  than  a  décade  and  in  1916 
an  installation  was  made  on  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Oroville,  Califomia,  and  was  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission.  In  1919  a  revised  and 
improved  installation  at  the  same  place  was  again  tested  and  a 
report  issued  to  Congress  on  the  complète  tests  including  sup- 
plementary  high  speed  tests  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
where  a  speed  of  eighty  miles  an  hour  was  reached. 

In  1921  several  complète  equipments  of  the  apparatus  were 
shipped  to  Japan  on  the  order  of  officers  of  the  Impérial 
Government  Railways.  Thèse  were  subjected  to  intensive  test- 
ing  under  severe  climatic  conditions,  viz:  In  South  Manchuria 
in  January,  with  the  température  at  ail  times  far  below  freezing; 
in  Japan  in  midsummer,  under  extrêmes  of  beat  and  humidity. 
An  installation  was  operated  on  the  Hanshin  Electric  Railway 
between  Osaka  and  Kobe,  the  cars  being  equipped  with  straigbt 
air  and  wayside  signais  being  of  the  track  circuit  operated,  three- 
position  light  type. 

An  installation  is  now  in  service  opération  on  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  immediately  east  of  Hayward,  Cal.  This  in- 
stallation covers  about  five  miles  of  single  track  and  provides 
automatic  stops  and  intermittent  speed  control  or  permissive 
features.  Track  magnets,  eight  in  ail,  are  placed  at  each  séma- 
phore within  the  limits  of  the  installation.  The  track  is  signaled 
with  normal  clear,  two-position,  home  and  distant,  lower  quad- 
rant signais,  after  the  practice  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Three 
of  the  magnets  are  at  distant  signais,  two  at  home  and  distant, 
and  three  at  home  signais.  Two  magnet  control  trains  in  each  di- 
rection ;  medium-speed  restriction  is  provided  at  five  magnet  loca- 
tions, at  ail  of  which  are  distant  signais;  and  maximum-speed 
restriction  is  provided  at  ail  magnet  locations.  Two  passenger 
and  two  freight  engines  are  equipped  with  the  automatic  safety 
apparatus.  The  scheduled  train  movement  over  this  territory 
consists  of  fifteen  passenger  and  four  freight  trains  daily. 

This  System  is  designed  as  an  adjunet  to  fixed  block  or  inter- 
locking  signal  Systems,  is  constructed  for  the  interconnection 
with  same,  and  its  opération  is  controlled  as  in  such  visible 
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signal  Systems.  Automatic  stop  opération  is  causéd  whenever 
a  condition  is  produced  which  would  cause  a  standard  automatic 
sémaphore  signal  to  assume  the  stop  position  and  should  the 
engineer  fail  to  obey  the  fixed  signal  indication. 

The  System  is  also  opérable  when  the  signais  are  actuated 
manually,  in  this  instance  suitable  circuits  along  the  track  being 
provided  to  control  the  opération  of  the  electric  control  magnet. 

The  track  is  divied  as  usual  int;o  a  séries  of  blocks  insulated 
f  rom  each  other.  A  single  permanent  track  magnet  associated 
with  an  electric  ma^et  or  solenoid  of  opposite  polarity  is 
Buitably  installed  within  or  at  the  entrance  of  each  block  in  an 
insulated  track  section  of  two  or  more  rail  lengths.  The  track 
magnet  acting  alone  is  capable  of  controlling  the  opération  of 
the  train  stopping  means  carried  by  the  train  every  time  a  train 
passes  over  the  magnet  since  it  has  a  polarity  opposite  to  that 
of  one  of  the  valve  magnets. 

The  permanent  magnets  are  mounted  on  the  ties  in  the  center 
of  the  track  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  their  lefngth  paralleling  the 


matic-stop  opération,  and  it  is  diverte^  only  for  dear  movements 
by  energizing  the  electro  magnet  control  unit. 

The  permanent  track  magnet  is  secured  to  the  ties  in  any  suit- 
able way  and  the  electro-control  magnet  is  secured  to  the  track 
magnet  in  order  to  hold  the  two  in  operative  position,  one  with 
respect  to  the  other,  and  this  structure^  is  normally  covered  in 
any  suitable  protectiye  way.  ' 

The  electro-control  magnet  is  secured  adjacent  the  pôles  of 
the  permanent  track  magnet,  Fig.  2,  with  its  pôles  reversed  with 
respect  to  the  pôles  of  the  permanent  magnet  to  provide  a 
means  for  deâecting  the  field  of  the  permanent  magnet  and 
during  such  deflection,  distorting  the  magnetism  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet,  thus  permitting  the  f ree  passage  of  the  locomotive 
and  train  over  it. 


FIG.  3. 


PTG.  1. 


The  locomotive  apparatus  consists  of  the  magneto-pneumatic 
control  valve  unit,  Fig.  3,  for  receiving  stop  actuation  from  the 
permanent  magnet  on  track,  and  a  pneumatic  stop  valve,  Fig. 


rails,  and  their  upper  surface  being  preferably  about  one  inch 
below  the  surface  of  the  rails.  An  electro  magnet  control  unit, 
with  extended  pôle  pièces,  is  positioned  below  and  across  the 
pôles  of  the  permanent  magnet  and  is  of  superior  power,  when 
energized,  to  the  permanent  magnet.  Its  control  is  through  the 
standard  track  and  line  circuits  of  any  standard  automatic  signal 
System,  current  from  standard  signal  battery  being  supplied  to 
the  electro  magnet  control  unit  through  a  local  circuit  for 
clear  movements  only,  and  only  while  train  is  passing  through 
a  short  insulated  track  section,  current  being  eut  off  when  this 
section  is  bridged  by  a  train.  The  control  is  provided  as  de- 
sired,  for  either  or  both  directions  of  traffic.  Normally  the 
magnetic  âeld  of  the  permanent  magnet  is  in  place  for  auto- 


FIG.    2 


FIG.    4. 

4,  for  causing  automatic  brake  application;  the  latter  with  a 
valve  for  release  and  double-heading. 

Each  magneto-control  valve,  Figs.  7  and  9,  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  "U"  shaped  permanent  magnets,  M  and  M',  with  pôle 
pièces  28  securely  attached.  Extensions  25  connect  with  in- 
due t  or  planes,  P,  extending  parallel  to  the  longitudinal  axis 
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of  the  engine  tender  so  that  they  pass  directly  over  the  pôle 
pièces  o£  the  track  magnets,  at  a  clearance  of  ôve  to  six  incbes. 
The  two  pairs  of  magnets  are  oppositely  placed  with  i^ference 
to  their  polarities. 


F^3. 


63    k? 


The  valve  proper,  Fig.  9A,  is  a  brass  casting,  40,  with  steel 
pôle  pièces  fitting  in  the  recesses  51,  and  extending  tbrough 
the  horizontal  lugs  on  pôle  pièces  28.  A  valve  stem,  46,  Fig.  10, 
carries  on  its  upper  end  an  armature,  45,  which  rests  on  the 


pôle  pièces  above  mentioned.  A  leather  gasket,  62,  with  a 
small  centrally  located  hole  is  held  against  a  seat  in  the  valve 
by  a  bushing.  The  lower  end  of  the  valve  stem  rests  against  this 
leather  gasket.  Main  réservoir  air  is  admitted  through  passage 
79,  strainer  74  and  port  80  to  the  chamber  in  the  bushing  63 
beneath  the  gasket  62,  which  forces  it  against  the  lower  end  of 
the  valve  stem  46,  thus  sealing  the  opening  from  passage  79  to 
the  atmosphère  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the  air  as  long  as 
îthe  armature  is  held  against  the  pôle  pièces  by  the  permanent 
magnets  M  and  M'.  When  the  field  of  thèse  magnets  is  neu- 
tralized  by  passing  over  active  track  magnets,  the  armature  is 
released  and  the  air  escapes  from  passage  79  to  the  atmosphère 
through  a  port  in  the  valve.  The  entire  valve  is  protected  by 
A  brass  casing  which  provides  the  air  passage  79  and  holds  the 
valve  40  tightly  against  the  pôle  pièces.  Passage  79  is  connected 
by  pipe  730  through  the  double  heading  valve  E,  Fig.  7,  to  the 
brake  application  or  stop  valve  D. 

The  stop  valve  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  combined  with  the  non- 
release  valve  and  consists  of  a  spool-shaped  piston,  300,  moving 
vertically  in  a  chamber,  410,  which  bas  a  vent,  330,  to  the  at- 
mosphère from  the  central  space  between  the  flanges  of  the 
piston.  The  piston  bas  a  chamber,  420,  extending  axially  from 
its  upper  surface  connected  by  radial  ports,  430,  to  the  chamber 


between  its  flanges.  The  piston  moves  freely  but  is  so  adjusted 
that  when  raised  it  engageiâ'  the  piston  rod,  210,  of  the  puppet 
valve,  140,  working  in  a  chamber  above.  Where  it  engages  the 
spool-shaped  piston  it  forms  a  valve,  240,  which  closes  the 
central  port  of  the  piston  when  it  is  in  its  upper  position. 
Above  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  spool-shaped  valve  are  two 
chambers  separated  by  a  diaphragm  which  forms  a  seat  for  the 


7J^ 


t^^  733   rS6 


poppet  valve  above  mentioned.  *  This  valve,  forming  the  non- 
release  f eature  of  the  train  control  valve,  when  opened,  provides 
a  free  passage  from  the  train  Une  to  the  engineer^s  brake  valve 
through  connections  721  and  150.  Train  Une  pressure,  admitted 
to  the  chamber  above  the  spool-shaped  piston  by  ports  from  the 
chamber  directly  above,  tends  to  force  piston  300,  down  but  is 
restricted  by  main  réservoir  pressure  on  the  lower  surface  ad- 
mitted through  connection  728  and  port  302. 

A  connection,  718,  leads  from  chamber  301  Connecting  with 
chamber  530  through  the  double  heading  and  release  cock,  and 
connects  with  the  central  core,  79,  of  the  casing  referred  to. 

Only  one  of  the  magnéto  pneumatic  control  valves  is  operated 
at  any  one  time.  The  magnets  of  the  two  valves,  as  heretofoie 
stated,  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  of  opposite  polarity,  that  is, 
the  S  pôle  of  one  and  the  N  pôle  of  the  other  are  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  track.  One  of  the  locomotive 
magnets  is  therefore  always  of  a  polarity  opposite  to  that  of 
the  track  magnet  regardless  of  the  direction  the  locomotive  is 
headed  and  also  regardless  of  the  position  of  the  track  magnet  ; 
and  the  magnet  of  the  duplex  valve  which  is  of  opposite  polarity 
to  the  track  magnet  is  the  one  that  is  operative. 

When  the  ôeld  of  one  pair  of  the  engine  magnets  is  neutralized 
by  passing  over  an  active  track  magnet, — which  affects  the 
engine  magnets  of  polarity  opposite  to  itself , — air  is  exhausted 
from  chamber  420,  through  the  connection  718.  Train  line 
pressure  above  piston  300  forces  it  down  and  allows  the  valve 
240,  to  open,  thus  permitting  the  train  line  to  be  vented  through 
chamber  420  and  piston  valve  chamber  410  and  port  330  to 
atmosphère.  On  account  of  poppet  valve,  140,  being  now  dosed 
the  engineer  cannot  increase  the  pressure  in  the  train  line. 
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After  the  device  is  operated  and  the  operative  field  of  the 
track  magnet  passed  by  and  train  brought  to  a  stop  the  double 
heading  lever,  606,  of  the  double  heading  release  cock  E  is 
manually  moved  (for  absolute  stop  from  a  position  outside  the 
cab  requiring  the  engineer  to  dismount  therefrom)  to  released 
position.  This  closes  the  lower  plug  cock,  cutting  oflf  communi- 
cation from  the  pipe  718  to  thé  pipe  730  and  venting  any  re- 
maining  pressure  in  the  chamber  733  to  the  atmosphère  through 
the  port  620  (in  the  double  heading  cock)  thus  relieving  the 
pressure  on  the  end  of  the  valve  stem,  restoring  the  armature 
45  to  normal  position,  and  closing  valve  46. 

While  the  lever  606  is  in  released  position  the  upper  plug 
cock  607  of  the  double  heading  release  valve  is  open,  allowing 
the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  flow  through  the  double  heading  cock, 
through  the  pipe  714  and  thence  to  atmosphère.  The  lever  606 
must  be  retumed  to  running  position  for  the  purpose  of  closing 
the  exhaust  port  to  this  cock,  thereby  ensuring  that  the  lower 
cock  will  be  opened  and  in  proper  operative  position.  Failure 
to  do  so  will  leave  the  brakes  still  unreleased  as  the  air  is  ex- 
hausting  through  the  pipe  714  and  the  plug  cock  607. 

The  retuming  of  the  lever  606  to  running  position  allows 
main  réservoir  pressure  to  build  up  in  the  chamber  540,  forcing 
the  piston  300  up  into  the  chamber  230,  closing  the  valve  240 
into  its  seat,  310,  and  raising  the  valve,  140,  off  of  its  seat,  200, 
as  above  described. 

When  the  handle,  606  is  placed  in  release  or  double  heading 
position  the  vent  pipe  air  from  the  stop  to  the  control  valves  is 
eut  off  and  the  pipe  leading  from  the  engineer's  control  valve 
is  closed  first.  Should  the  engineer  fail  to  place  the  handle  606 
of  the  cock  600  in  double  heading  release  position  the  stop  will 
still  be  operative.  Should  the  engineer  fail  to  place  the  handle 
606  in  running  position  after  double  heading,  his  brakes  wiU 
be  applied  as  soon  as  he  tums  the  ^gineer's  double  heading 
cock  to  running  position  beeause  the  brake  pipe  will  be  vented 
through  the  plug  cock  607  of  the  double  heading  release  cock  E. 

In  double  heading,  ail  folio wing  engines  close  the  air  conduit 
leading  from  the  engineer's  automatic  control  valve,  thus  pre- 
venting  the  engineer  from  operating  the  train  brakes.  It  is 
also  necessary  that.  the  train  stops  on  ail  the  following  engines 
be  made  inoperative  and  the  double  heading  release  cock  E  pro- 
vides this  means. 

There  are  provided  permissive  features,  one  of  which  prevents 
an  application  of  the  brakes  when  a  train  passes  a  distant  signal 
in  the  caution  position  if  the  speed  is  below  a  prescribed  rate 
at  that  moment;  the  other  provides  maximum  speed  restrictions 
at  ail  signais.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  short  sections, 
at  the  track  magnet  locations,  of  a  certain  definite  length,  in 
«ombination  with  a  slow  acting  relay.  By  this  arrangement, 
if  a  train  passes  over  the  controUing  track  section  in  less  than 
a  certain  time,  the  relays  will  not  act  and  the  neutralizing  coils 
of  the  track  magnets  will  not  be  energized;  thus  the  brakes 


will  be  applied  the  same  as  though  entering  an  occupied  block. 
To  accomplish  this,  there  is  no  addition  of  complieated  ap- 
paratus  to  the  engines  and  the  same  engine  equipment  may  be 
used  with  or  without  this  permissive  feature.  The  only  change 
from  the  simple  automatic  stop  is  that  made  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  track  sections  and  in  the  addition  of  certain  relays. 

Protection  is  provided  against  broken  inductor  planes  in  the 
duplex  control  valve.  Thèse  inductor  planes,  P,  are  constructed 
of  cast  iron  with  a  port  or  air  passage,  736,  running  lengthwise 
thereof.  If  thèse  planes  should  get  broken,  air  pressure  will 
be  exhausted  to  the  atmosphère  and  bring  abbut  the  application 
of  the  brakes  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  the  valve,  46,  attaehed 
to  the  armature  was  open  in  the  regular  way. 

Protection  against  material  variation  in  the  strength  of  control 
magnets  is  provided  by  reason  of  the  faet  that  each  pair  of  the 
duplex  magnets  is  of  opposite  polarity  to  the  other  and  there- 
fore  if  the  relative  strength  should  tend  to  vary,  the  stronger 
would  act  on  the  weaker  the  same  as  the  track  permanent  magnet 
acts  on  them. 

To  sum  up,  the  essentials  of  the  opération  are:  (1)  The 
permanent  track  magnet  normally  provides  positive  actuation 
of  the  automatic  stop  apparatus  on  locomotive.  Its  free  mag- 
netic  field  acts  definitely  on  the  control  valve  pôle  faces  having 
opposite  polarity  to  its  respective  pôles  when  such  pôle  faces 
pass  through  its  free  magnetic  field.  This  action  causes  the 
valve's  magnet  armature  to  be  repelled  and  fail  away  from 
the  magnet  pôles,  carrying  with  it  the  valve  stem,  opening  the 
vent  valve  and  thereby  causing  opération  of  the  pneumatic 
stop  valve  and  brake  application.  (2)  The  solenoid,  when  ener- 
gized so  diverts  and  lowers  the  normal  magnetic  field  of  track 
permanent  magnet  as  to  prevent  actuation  of  the  apparatus 
on  the  locomotive.  The  solenoid  is  only  energized  when  trains 
should  be  passed  in  clear.  Thus,  the  automatic  application 
of  brakes  is  i>ositive  when  the  track  conditions  would.. cause  an 
automatic  sémaphore  stop  signal  and  should  engineer  fail  to 
obey  the  same.  (3)  Upon  the  automatic  service  application 
of  the  brakes,  the  engineer  can  increase  to  emergency  applica- 
tion. He  can  only  release  through  the  opération  of  the  release 
valve  provided.  Whether  the  stop  shaU  be  absolute  or  per- 
missive dépends  on  the  location  of  the  release  valve,  i.  e.  under 
or  in  the  cab.  In  double  heading,  the  air  control  being  out  from 
the  following  engine,  the  air  control  cannot  be  restored  to  it 
unless  the  valve  is  eut  in.  (4)  No  matter  what  direction  the 
locomotive  is  running  or  heading,  one  of  the  magnéto  pneumatic 
control  valves  will  be  automatically  operative  sirice  the  polarity 
of  one  of  the  two  control  valves  will  be  opposite  to  that  of 
track  permanent  magïiet.  (5)  Air  controls  the  opération  of 
locomotive  apparatus  and  no  batteries  or  electric  wiring  are 
used.  (6)  On  the  track  only  ordinary  sémaphore  maintenance 
is  required. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  John  F.  Welch 


Question — Please  explain  the  percentage 
of  beat  loss  of  cylinders  using  saturated 
«team  and  to  what  eztent  this  loss  is  over- 
eome  by  superheating,  and  will  the  speed  or 
cut-off  hâve*  any  effect  on  overcoming  con- 
densation f 

Answer — ^I  présume  that  y  ou  mean  the 
condensation  losses.  There  is  a  heat  loss 
in  the  steam  chest  and  cylinders  of  the 
8ui>erheater  engine,  the  same  as  there  is 
in  the  steam  ehests  and  cylinders  of  an 
engine  using  saturated  steam.  This  loss, 
however,  is  not  so  great  in  the  case  of  su- 
perheated  steam  beeause  of  the  poor  con- 


ductivity  of  the  steam,  by  reason  of  which 
it  gives  up  its  heat  to  the  surfaces  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact  less  readily  than 
does  saturated  steam.  The  heat  loss  oc- 
curring  in  superheated  steam  takes  place 
above  the  point  of  saturation  or  the  point 
at  which  the  steam  will  condense  and  is  not 
attended  by  any  losses  due  to  condensa- 
tion. The  loss  due  to  cylinder  condensation 
in  a  cylinder  of  an  engine  using  saturated 
steam  has  been  found  to  be  from  30  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  steam  gen- 
erated  in  the  boiler.  This  loss  is  almost 
entirely  overcome  by  the  use  of  superheated 


steam,  and  I  cannot  conçoive  of  a  speed 
or  cut-off  at  which  the  engine  might  be 
worked  at  which  the  condensation  would  not 
be  overcome,  provided,  that  superheat  was 
being  obtained.  A  réduction  in  the  super- 
heat might  be  occasioned  by  carrying  water 
too  high  in  the  boiler,  causing  it  to  be 
worked  over  into  the  superheater  and  the 
superheater  used  as  an  evaporator  or  by 
suffieient  accumulation  of  cinders  in  the 
large  flues  to  prevent  the  passage  of  hot 
gasses  through  them. 

Question — What   can   I    do   to   make   the 
lubricator,    on   my    engine,    f eed   drops   in- 
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Btead  of  streamst    I  am  on  an  outlying  run 
and  tbis  Inbricator  ogives  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Anfwer — ^You  shonld  drain  jour  labrieator 
and  blow  ail  the  water  out  of  the  sight- 
f eed  glaases  regolarly  as  the  water  in  it 
eyidently  becomes  dense. 

The  water  in  the  sight-feed  glasses  is 
uflually  composed  of  the  steam  condensed 
in  the  condensing  ehamber  and  should  be 
praotically  pure,  but  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
water  in  the  boiler  being  rather  high  it 
waa  carried  over  into  the  steam  supplj  pipe 
and  into  the  condendng  ehamber,  f  rom  theise 
down  through  the  equalizing  tubes  and  into 
the  sight-f eed  chambers.  This  water  hav- 
ing  minerai  substances  in  it  would  cause 
a  greater  density  than  that  of  the  con- 
densed  steam  and  would  not  allow  drops 
of  oil  to  be  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
f  eed  noEzles. 

In  answering  this  question  I  hâve  as- 
Bumed  that  the  oil  you  are  using  is  of  suffi- 
eient  spécifie  gravitj  to  form  drops  and 
hâve  also  taken  into  considération  .jour  hav- 
ing  to  fill  the  boiler  fuU  enough  to  hold 
over  night  on  an  outlying  run. 

Question — If  a  valve  had  neither  lap  nor 
lead|  what  movement  would  be  necessaryf 

Answer — ^If  a  valve  did  not  hâve  lap  nor 
lead,  it  would  require  a  simple  actuating 
movement  only,  but  eut  off  and  release  would 
then  occur  at  the  end  of  the  piston  stroke, 
and  the  benefit  from  expansion  would  be 
lost,  theref  ore,  steam  lap-expansion  and  pre- 
release  is  essential  in  locomotive  service 
and  this  nécessitâtes  combined  actuating 
movements. 

Question — Does  the  valve  gear  on  a  loco- 
motive hâve  any  efiPect  on  the  riding? 

C.  P.  S. 

Answer — The  valve  gear  on  a  locomotive 
must  be  taken  into  considération  when  coun- 
ter  balancing,  especially  so  with  the  Wal- 
sehaert,  Southern  and  other  gears  which 
connect  to  the  main  pin  or  azles  as  they 
hâve  an  unbalancing  effeet,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter  I  am  not  so  sure  but  what  the  Young 
gear,  which  connecte  only  to  the  cross- 
head,  would  hâve  to  be  considered  also. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would 
hâve  to  be  considered  in  this  respect  as 
much  as  others. 

Question — ^Is  it  necessary  to  block  the 
valve  when  disconnecting  for  a  broken  ec- 
centric  rod  of  the  Walschaert  valve  gear, 
and  will  the  cyiinder  be  lubricated  suffi- 
ciently  enough  without  removing  the  cyi- 
inder head  and  placing  a  swab  theret 

Answer — It  is  not  necessary  to  take  down 
the  main  rod,  block  the  valve,  nor  remove 
the  cyiinder  head,  and  ail  that  you  hâve  to 
do  is  to  take  down  the  eccentric  rod,  discon- 
nect  the  radius  rod  from  the  lift  shaf t  and 
secure  the  link  block  in  the  center  of  the 
link.  The  valve  on  the  lame  ,^de  then  re- 
çoives a  motion  from  the  lap  and  lead  lever. 
Its  travel  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  total 
amount  of  the  lap  plus  the  lead.  This  gives 
a  port  opening  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
lead.  ConsequenUy  the  main  rod  may  be 
left  up  as  the  cyUnders  will  be  lubricated. 
Furthermore,  though  the  cut-off  on  the  dis- 
abled  side  will  be  very  short,  the  steam 
that  is  admitted  will  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  and  the  engine  can  be  reversed.  The 
link  block  may  be  secured  in  the  center  of 
the  link  by  means  of  two  blocks  wedged  in 


position.  With  the  Unk  block,  thus  secured, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  come  to  a  stop 
with  the  main  pin  on  the  lame  side  on 
either  quarter.  In  such  an  event  the  lap 
and  lead  lever  would  be  in  perpendicular 
position  and  the  valve  would  be  practically 
central  on  its  seat.  The  crank  pin  on  tiie 
other  side  would  be  on  a  dead  center,  it 
would  thus  be  impossible  to  start  the  loco- 
motive. 

Question — ^Where  does  an  engine  transmit 
its  power  to  the  framef 

Answer — This  is  a,  matter  of  leverage 
and  one  you  can  more  readily  understand  if 
you  apply  the  principle  of  leverage  to  the 
locomotive.  The  power  of  a  locomotive  is 
applied  in  the  cylinders  and  while  during 
one  portion  of  the  stroke  the  pressure  is  act- 
ing  against  the  front  cyiinder  head  and 
against  the  front  side  of  the  piston  head, 
thereby  having  a  tendency  to  move  the 
cyiinder  forward  over  the  piston,  as  it 
might  be  termed,  and  at  the  other  portion 
of  the  stroke  the  pressure  is  exerted  against 
the  back  cyiinder  head  and  the  back  side  of 
the  piston  head,  thereby  having  a  tendency 
to  move  the  piston  forward  in  the  cyiinder. 
The  application  of  the  power  is  the  same  in 
both  instances,  as,  for  instance,  if  you 
placed  a  bar  on  a  fulcrum,  having  the 
weight  at  one  end  and  ezerting  the  force  or 
pressure  on  the  other  end  of  the  bar  so  as 
to  raise  the  weight,  the  application  of  the 
power  would  be  at  the  end  of  the  bar  that 
you  had  hold  of ,  regardless  of  whether  the 
weight  to  be  raised  is  between  the  fulcrum 
and  your  hand  or  the  fulcrum  is  between 
your  hand  and  the  weight  to  be  raised.  In 
a  locomotive  the  crank  pin,  driving  box,  and 
poi&t  of  contact  between  wheel  and  rail 
would  be  the  three  différent  points  on  the 
lever,  and  while  apparently  the  power  would 
be  exercised  at  the  cyiinder  sàddle  at  one 
part  of  the  stroke  and  at  the  driving  boxes 
at  another  part  of  the  stroke,  yet  in  reality 
it  is  always  transmitted  to  the  frame  at 
the  cyiinder  saddles,  as  can  be  plainly  seen 
when  a  frame  breaks,  in  which  case  the 
portion  of  the  frame  containing  the  driving 
box  is  not  pushed  back  but  the  front  end 
of  the  frame  is  carried  forward. 

Question — ^Why  is  the  crosshead  arm  at- 
tached  to  the  main  rod  instead  of  to  the 
crosshead  on  engines  using  the  Walschaert 
valve  geart  J.  F.  E. 

Answer — ^I  believe  that  you  refer  to  the 
union  link,  which  is  usually  connected  to 
the  crosshead  and  connecte  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  combination  lever.  I  hâve  never  seen 
an  engine  equipped  with  Walschaert  gear 
with  the  union  link  connected  to  main  rod. 
I  believe  that  it  is  possible,  however,  to  do 
this,  providing  the  engine  is  constructed 
such  as  will  not  permit  of  the  union  link 
being  connected  to  the  crosshead. 

The  logical  point  to  attach  the  union  link 
is  the  crosshead,  as  owing  to  the  vertical 
movement  of  the  main  rod  there  would  be 
some  change  in  the  valve  travel  unless  the 
angle  assumed  by  the  union  link  with  the 
main  pin  on  either  quarter  were  taken  into 
considération. 

Question — If  the  equalizer  or  engine  truck 
king  boit  should  bres^,  what  would  you  do? 

L.  DeM. 

Answer — In  case  of  a  broken  transverse, 
cross,  equalizer,   run  the  intermediate  pair 


of  drivers  up  on  blocks  or  wedges,  fint 
blocking  up  between  the  driving  boxes  and 
frames  at  this  pair  of  wheels.  This  to 
raise  the  frame  off  the  front  boxes.  Block 
up  between  the  top  of  thèse  boxes  and  under 
the  frame;  run  the  intermediate  wheels  off 
the  wedges,  and  unless  the  back  end  of  the 
long  equalizer  is  broken,  the  engine  can  be 
run  to  the  terminaL  There  will,  however, 
be  but  very  little  weight  on  the  engine 
truck.  To  make  the  job  safer  it  would  be 
well,  after  blocking  up  over  the  front  driv- 
ing boxes,  to  run  thèse  wheels  up  on  blocks 
and  wedges  so  as  to  take  ail  the  weight  off 
the  engine  truck,  after  which  the  back  end 
of  the  long  equalizer  can  be  raised  with  a 
journal  jack,  and  either  chained  to  the 
frames  or  to  a  short  pièce  of  rail  laid  across 
the  frames.  In  case  no  chains  or  short 
pièces  of  rail  are  available,  block  up  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  cyiinder  saddles 
and  the  top  of  the  long  equalizer  ahead  of 
the  fulcrum  point  of  the  long  equalizer. 
In  case  the  engine  truck  king  pin  boit  broke, 
allowing  the  front  end  of  the  long  equal- 
izer to  drop  down  on  the  engine  truck  axle, 
run  the  engine  truck  wheels  up  on  wedges. 
This  will  pull  down  the  back  end  of  the  long 
equalizer.  Now-  block  with  a  pièce  of  iron 
between  the  top  of  the  long  equalizer  and 
under  the  cyiinder  saddie,  back  of  the  ful- 
cnmi  point  of  the  long  equalizer.  When 
the  engine  truck  wheels  are  now  run  off 
the  blocks  it  will  leave  the  front  end  of  the 
equalizer  dear  of  the  engine  truck  axle. 
On  a  heavy  engine  it  might  be  advisable  tP 
first  block  up  on  top  of  the  front  driving 
boxes,  the  same  as  was  done  for  broken 
cross  equaUzer,  before  running  the  engine 
truck  wheels  up  on  blocks,  as  this  will  enable 
you  to  get  more  dearance  between  the  front 
end  of  the  long  equalizer  and  the  engine 
truck  axle. 

Question — One  of  our  engineers  was  dls- 
ciplined  some  time  ago  on  account  of  fusible 
plugs  on  crown  sheets  fusing.  Do  you  con- 
sider  their  use  advisable  and  do  you  think 
discipline  fairt 

Answer — To  a  certain  extent,  yes.  In 
some  quarters  they  are  strongly  opposed  and 
in  others  equally  strongly  advocated.  The 
opposition  to  the  use  of  the  fusible  plugs, 
however,  is,  I  believe,  first,  because  of  im- 
proper  mixture  of  the  fusible  métal  used. 
They  occasionally  fuse  when  water  is  not 
low  and  the  resuit  is  an  engine  failure. 
This  causes  opposition  both  from  the  rail- 
road  officiais  and  employés.  Again  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fusible  plugs  almost  invariablj 
résulte  in  the  discipline  of  the  engineer  and 
this  in  view  of  the  f  act  that  plugs  with  im- 
proper  mixture  of  fusible  métal  will  fuse 
when  covered  with  water  and  the  engineer 
in  no  way  at  f  ault,  is  the  cause  of  the  op- 
position on  the  part  of  the  engineers.  Per- 
sonally,  I  believe  a  properly  designed,  con- 
structed, and  maintained  fusible  plug  is  a 
safe  guard.  Otherwise,  they  become  a  seri- 
ous  annoyance  and  may  work  a  severe  hard- 
ship  on  the  engineer  by  causing  them  to  be 
unjustly  disciplined.  I  do  not  believe  that 
an  engineer  should  be  disciplined  because 
of  the  melting  of  the  fusible  plugs  without 
a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  cause 
in  ail  of  its  phases.  The  use  of  fusible 
plugs  has  in  a  great  many  instances  avoided 
seriously    damaged    crown    sheets    by    low 
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water  and  possible  explosions.  On  the  other 
hànd,  I  am  also  satisôed  that  many  engineers 
bave  be«i  nnjustly  disciplined  because  of 
the  fusible  pings  being  improperlj  main- 
tained  with  an  improper  mixture  of  fusible 
metaL 

Question — ^Where  can  I  get  ail  the  ques- 
tions referring  to  safetj  appliances,  of  a 
locomotive!  Memb£R. 

Answer — ^I  do  not  know  of  any  book  pub- 
lished  that  covers  the  questions  referring  to 
safetj  appliances.  The  Government  pub- 
lishes  books  showing  what  the  safety  ap- 
pliances consist  of,  and  jou  may  be  able  to 
obtain  one  hj  writing  to  the  Ohief  Inspec- 
ter, Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mr.  À.  G.  Pack. 

Question — ^What  is  meant  by  the  flash 
point  of  valve  oilf  H.  G.  K. 

Answer — The  flash  point  of  valve  oil  is 
that  point  at  which  the  vapors  of  said  oil, 
when  beated,  will  flash  wl^en  coming  in  con- 
tact with  fire.  If  valve  oil  is  placed  in  an 
open  vessel  and  this  vessel  heated,  a  bum- 
ing  match  when  passed  over  the  top  of  the 
vessel  will  ignite  the  gassestas  soon  as  the 
température  of  the  oil  reaches  the  flashing 
point. 

Question — ^Are  the  readings  of  gauge  cocks 
and  water  glasses  reliable  at  ail  timesf 

Answer — No.  Not  under  ail  conditions,  as 
the  circulation  of  the  water  in  a  boiler 
equipped  with  arch  tubes  is  most  violent  and 
this  makes  the  gauge  cocks  and  water  glass 
unreliable  as  thej  m&j  indicate  a  higher 
level  of  water  than  actually  exists  at  a  time 
when  the  firebox  température  is  highest. 

Question — ^What  are  some  of  the  causes 
for  boiler  explosion  and  damaged  crown 
sheetsf 

Answer — Locomotive  boiler  explosion  and 
damaged  crown  sheets  are  almost  always 
caused  by  either  the  failure  of  the  engineer 
to  observe  the  water  level,  stoppage  of  ports 
in  water-indicating  apparatus,  or  incorrect 
reading  of  such  apparatus  due  to  location  or 
circulation. 

Question — ^Does  the  température  of  boiler 
affect  the  height  of  water  on  crown  sheetsf 
Answer — ^Yes.      The    water   wiU    show    a 
greater  height  with  the  increase  of  tempéra- 
ture of  boiler  and  vice  versa. 

Question — ^What  causes  the  water  in  the 
water  glass  to  be  full  of  bubbles,  which  go 
in  a  continuons  stream  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  glass  f 

Answer — This  condition  arises  on  numer- 
ous  occasions  and  the  cause  has  usually  been 
found  due  to  the  bottom  water  glasà  cock 
being  located  too  close  to  the  arch  tube  or 
located  at  such  a  point  on  the  back  head  as  , 
is  exposed  to  very  rapid  circulation.  It 
has  been  necessary  in  some  instances  to  ex- 
tend  the  pipe  from  the  bottom  water  glass 
cock  to  a  point  about  four  feet  ahead  of  the 
back  head,  that  is  this  pipe  was  screwed 
into  the  opening  in  the  back  head  that  the 
water  glass  cock  screwed  into  and  then  ex- 
tended  forward  over  the  crown  sheet  about 
four  feet.  Other  instances  hâve  been  noted 
where  the  top  water  glass  cock  was  so  con- 
neeted  as  to  limit  the  steam  supply.  That 
is,  there  would  not  be  the  same  steam  pres- 
sure on  the  top  of  the  water  as  there  was 
on  the  bottom.  I  présume  that  your  water 
glass  connections  are  in  good  condition  and 


olean.     If  so,  I  am  satisfied  your  trouble  is 
as  above  described. 

Question — If  the  union  link  on  the  Wal- 
schaert  gear  is  broken  and  the  oombination 
lever  is  tied  vertically,  how  far  would  the 
piston  be  from  center  bef ore  the  cylinder 
would  get  steam  f 

Answer — This  would  dépend  altogether 
upon  the  travel  of  the  valve  and  the  length 
of  the  piston  stroke.  If  the  valve  had  six 
inches  travel  and  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
was  thirty  inches,  the  piston  would  move 
ÛYe  inches  while  the  valve  is  moving  one 
inch,  that  is,  with  the  valve  in  full  gear. 
The  combination  lever  overéomes  the  lap 
and  the  lead  of  the  valve.  Consequently  the 
piston  would  be  about  seven  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  cylinder  before 
the  steam  port  would  be  uncovered.  The  re- 
lease  would  be  retarded  just  as  much  as 
the  admission  is  retarded. 

Question — I  contend  that  balanced  valve 
will  cock.     Am  I  rightf 

Answer — I  do  not  believe  that  a  balanced 
valve  would  cock.  That  is  the  same  as  an 
unbalanced  valve  would  because  there  is  but 
very  little  space  between  the  top  of  the 
valve  and  the  balance  plate  and  this  small 
space  would  not  allow  the  valve  to  move 
upward  sufficiently  to  cock  it  in  the  yoke. 
You  probably  are  confused  as  to  just  where 
the  blow  is  which  you  get  at  times  when 
you  think  the  valve  is  cocked,  and  for  your 
information  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  balance  strip  for  they  sometimes  stick 
and  cause  a  blow  similar  to  a  cocked  valve. 
Thèse  strips  will  loosen  up  and  go  to  their 
place  again  stopping  the  blow  and  this,  no 
doubt,  gave  you  the  impression  that  the 
valve  had  been  cocked  and  re-seated. 

Question — ^Why  is  the  question  in  air 
brake  examinations,  "Trace  the  air  through 
the  air  brake  systemf" 

ATiswer — Such  a  question  as  this  is  only 
asked  by  an  examiner  who  is  too  lazy  to 
work  up  fair  questions  or  may  be  one  who 
is  désirons  of  puzzling  the  man  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  .such  question  should  be 
eliminated  entirely  as  I  f  ail  to  see  where  it 
assists  a  man  in  braking. 

Question — Is  the  electric  locomotive  giving 
satisfactory  results  in  ail  classes  of  service? 

D.  M.  P. 

Answer — So  fas  as  I  know,  yes.  Particu- 
larly  so  on  railroads  where  there  are  many 
tunnels  they  are  supplementing  steam  loco- 
motives, due  to  the  absence  of  noise  and 
smoke. 

Question — In  what  year  was  the  electric 
locomotive  introducedf  D.  M.  P. 

Answer — ^I  am  not  quite  sure.  However, 
I  do  know  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eail- 
way  used  them  in  regular  road  service  as 
early  as  1895.  They  had  a  96-ton  General 
Electric  Company  locomotive  which  was  used 
in  the  Baltimore  tunnel.  This  locomotive 
had  driving  wheels,  five  feet,  two  inches 
in  diameter  and  a  motor  of  360  H.  P.  on 
each  axle  and  would  develop  a  speed  of 
sixty  miles  per  hour. 

Question — I  hâve  been  informed  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  electric  locomo- 
tive is  not  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam 
locomotive.     Is  tMs  trueî  G.  H. 

Answer — The  electric  locomotive  possesses 
a  number  of  very  apparent  advantages  that 
make  it  a   serious  contender  of  the  steam 


locomotive,  especially  where  the  source  of 
power  is  easily  available,  and  I  hâve  heard, 
from  reliable  sources,'  that  their'  cost  of 
maintenance  is  about  50  or  60  per  cent  less 
than  that  of  a  steam  locomotive. 


We  are  continually  having  requests  for 
the  définition  of  différent  terms  used  re- 
garding  locomotive  steam  distribution  and 
valvé^  motion  and  we  shall  try  to  define  some 
of  the  most  important  ones  in  ihe  group  as 
follows: 

The  f  oUowing  terms  are  treated  speciflcally 
in  their  relation  to  a  locomotive  steam  en- 
gine.  They  are  so  interdependent  one  upon' 
another,  that  the  définition  of  each  must 
présuppose  some  knowledge  of  the  mean^ 
ing  of  other  terms  used  for  definining  them, 
•theref  ore  the  explanations  should  be  consid- 
ered  first  collectively  and  then  individually. 
Assistant  Eoitor. 

Cylinder:  Is  an  internally  circular  body 
of  unif orm  diameter,  enclosing  space  for  the 
réception  of  steam. 

Piston:  Is  a  movable  partition,  for  sep- 
arating  the  space  in  opposite  ends  of  a  cyl- 
inder. 

Cylinder  Clearanoe:  Is  the  space  be- 
tween a  piston,  when  at  either  extrême  posi- 
tion, its  nearest  cylinder  head  and  valve. 
It  includes  ail  space  bounded  by  thèse  three 
members.  It  is  measured  by  volume  and 
is  designated  by  its  percentage  to  the  total 
cylinder  volume  displaced  by  one  piston 
stroke.  To  iUustrate:  Eight  per  cent  cyl- 
inder clearance  means  8  per  cent  of  the  sum 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  area  of  a  piston 
by   its  stroke. 

Piston  Clearance:  Is  the  distance  be- 
tween a  piston,  when  at  either  eiid  of  its 
stroke  and  its  striking  position  against  its 
nearest  cylinder  head. 

Steam  Chest  or  Valve  Chamber:  Is  an 
endosed  steam  réservoir,  in  which  a  valve 
is  operated. 

Port:  Is  the  opening  of  a  communicat- 
ing  pasage  between  a  steam  chest  and  cyl- 
inder, over  which  a  vaJve  is  operated. 

Valve  (Distribution)  :  Is  a  sliding  mem- 
ber  designed  to  open  and  close  a  port  at 
each  end  of  a  cylinder.  It  permits  alter- 
nate  inlet  and  outlet  of  steam  and  distrib- 
utes  piston  pressures. 

Steam  Distribution:  Is  the  action  of 
consécutive  piston  pressures. 

Mean  Eppeotive  Pressure  (M.  B.  P.)  : 
Is  the  average  net  pressure  which  propels  a 
piston  during  its  entire  stroke. 

Valve  Gear  (Commonly,  but  incorrectly, 
termed  valve  motion)  :  Is  the  mechanism 
employed  for  actuating  a  valve. 

Valve  Motion:  Is  the  cyclic  récurrence 
of  valve  events.  The  movement  that  causes 
a  continuons  séries  of  events. 

Valve  Motion  (Constant  component  of  )  : 
Is  the  mechanically  controlled  minimum 
valve  travel.  Travel  each  way  from  mid 
position  equal  to  lap  and  lead. 

Valve  Motion  (Variable  component  of )  : 
Is  the  manually  controlled  maximum,  inter- 
mediate  and  direction  of  valve  travel  that 
may  be  varied  to  suit  service  requirements. 

Mm  Gear:  Is  the  position  at  which  a 
valve  gear  causes  minimum  valve  movement, 
and  consequently  minimum  cylinder  power. 
In  this  position  a  locomotive  will  not  usually 
start  itself,  but  it  may  start  in  either  di- 
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rection,  forward  or  backward,  and  it  will 
then  continue  to  move  in  the  same  direction. 
FuLL  Geab:  Is  the  position  at  whioh  a 
yalve  gear  causes  maximum  valve  movement 
and  con8equent]7  maximum  cjlinder  power. 
This  position  insures  the  greatest  reliabil- 
it'y  for  starting.  The  direction  of  starting 
movement  is  poeitively  predetermined  by 
placing  in  either  full  gear  forward,  or  full 
gear  baekward. 

RuNNiNG  Ctjt-oit:  Is  the  operating  cut- 
oflP  necessarj  to  maintain  normal  speed.  Pre- 
ferably  at  about  25  per  cent  in  passenger 
and  30  per  cent  in  freight  service.  Thèse 
cut-oflPs  produce  valve  events  that  insure  eco- 
nomical  steam  consumption,  but  in  large 
cylindered  locomotives  using  standard  valve 
gears  later  cut-oif s  are  usually  necessarj  and 
consequently  the  highest  degree  of  economy 
is  seldom  attained.      * 

Steam  Lap:  Is  the  distance  the  steam 
edges  of  a  valve,  when  in  mid  position,  over- 
lap  the  ports. 

Steam  Lap  (Function)  :  It  causes  ex- 
pansion and  pre-release. 

ExHAUST  Lap:  Is  the  distance  the  ex- 
haust  edges  of  a  valve,  when  in  mid  posi- 
tion, overlap  the  ports. 

ExHAUST  Lap  (Function)  :  It  prolongs 
expansion  and  increases  compression;  but  it 
reduces  exhaust  opening. 

ExHAUST  Clearance  (Somctimcs  termed 
exhaust  lead)  :  Is  the  width  of  port  uncov- 
ered  by  the  exhaust  edges  of  a  valve,  when 
in  mid  position.  In  this  position,  both  cyl- 
inder  spaces,  partitioned  by  a  piston,  are  in 
communication. 

Exhaust  Clearance  (Function)  :  It 
shortens  expansion,  reduces  compression,  and 
increases  exhaust  opening. 

Port  Opening  (Steam-Exhaust)  :  Is  the 
width  of  opening  to  or  from  a  cylinder, 
caused  by  a  valve  when  at  its  extrême  posi- 
tions. In  full  gear  a  valve  usually  over- 
travels  the  ports;  but  it  is  customary  to 
measure  "the  over-traveled  portion  together 
with  the  port  width. 

Lead:  Is  the  width  of  steam  port  open- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  piston  stroke. 

Lead  (Function)  :  It  causes  pre-admis- 
sion  and  consequently  corrects  insufficient 
or  excessive  compression.  It  insures  high 
initial  piston  pressure.  It  decrease  liabil- 
ity  of  injury  from  wet  steam  or  water. 

Lead  (Constant)  :  Is  the  same  in  ail 
eut-offs,  forward  and  backward  motions. 

Lead  (Variable)  :  Is  greater  in  earlier 
cut-offs,  forward  and  backward  motions. 

Lead  (Crossed)  :  Is  least  in  full  gear 
forward,  greatest  in  full  gear  backward. 

Valve  Travel:  Is  the  reciprocal  move- 
ment of  a  valve  ;  its  maximum  movement  im- 
le8S   otherwiBe   designated. 

Valve  Events:  Are  the  periods  during 
its  travel  when  the  valve  and  port  edges 
register.  They  are  the  points  of  piston 
stroke  at  which  pre-admission,  cut-ofiP,  re- 
lease,  and  closure  occur. 

Pre-admission  (Point  of)  :  Is  the  point 
at  which  the  steam  edge  of  a  valve  begins 
to  open  the  port  before  the  piston  has  com- 
pleted  its  stroke.  It  is  caused  by  lead,  is 
fixed  by  the  amount  of  lead,  and  is  ad- 
vanced  by  the  shortening  of  cut-offs.  It  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  unfinished  piston 
movement. 

The  Act  of  pre-admission  occurs  between 


the  point  of  pre-admission  and  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  Its  duration  is  prolonged  by  the 
shortening  of  eut-offs. 

Prb-admission  (Function):  It  equalizes 
pressures  between  a  steam  chest  and  cyl- 
inder, at  or  near  the  completion  of  the  pis- 
ton stroke. 

Cut-otp  (Point  of  )  :  Is  the  point  at 
which  the  steam  edge  of  a  valve  closes  the 
port. 

Cut-oft  (Function)  :  It  terminâtes  ad- 
mission and  begins  the  expansion  period. 

CtJT-oPF  (Per  cent  of  )  :  Is  its  percent- 
agè  of  piston  stroke,  measured  by  the  com- 
pleted  piston  movement  at  the  time  cut-off 
occurs. 

CuT-oiT  (Early-Short-High)  :  Occurs 
early  in  the  piston  stroke. 

CuT-orp  (Late-Long-Low)  :  Occurs  late 
in  the  piston  stroke. 

CuT-oPF  (Maximum)  :  Is  the  latest  ob- 
tainable. 

Release  (Sometimes  termed  pre-release) 
Point  of  :  Is  the  point  at  which  the  exhaust 
edge  of  a  valve  begins  to  open  the  port  be- 
fore the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke. 
It  is  advanced  by  the  shortening  of  cut-offs 
and  is  measured  by  the  completed  piston 
movement  at  the  time  release  occurs. 

Release  (Function)  :  It  terminâtes  ex- 
pansion and  begins  the  exhaust  period. 

Closure  (Point  of  )  :  Is  the  point  at 
which  the  exhaust  edge  of  a  valve  closes 
the  port.  It  is  advanced  by  the  shortening  of 
cut-offs,  and  is  measured  by  the  unfinished 
piston  movement  at  the  time  closure  occurs. 
If  a  valve  has  neither  exhaust  lap  or  clear- 
ance, release  and  closure  occur  at  identical 
piston  positions. 

Exhaust  lap  retards  release  and  advances 
closure. 

Exhaust  clearance  advances  release  and 
retards  closure. 

Closure  (Function)  :  It  terminâtes  ex- 
haust and  begins  the  compression  period. 

Positive  Pressure:  Is  the  pressure 
tending  to  move  a  piston. 

Négative  Pressure;  Is  the  pressurp 
tending  to  check  the  movement  of  a  piston. 

Admission:  Is  the  act  of  applying  posi- 
tive pressure  to  a  piston.  It  is  accomplished 
by  communication  between  a  steam  chest  and 
cylinder,  caused  by  steam  port  opening.  Its 
technical  duration  is  from  the  beginning  of 
the  stroke  to  the  point  of  cut-off  and  it  is 
manually  controUed.  Its  object  is  to  sup- 
ply  steam  to  a  cylinder.  Admission  is  a 
continuation  of  the  act  of  pre-admission,  but 
admission  causes  positive  pressure;  pre- 
admission  négative  pressure. 

Expansion:  Is  the  act  of  continuing 
positive  piston  pressure  beyond  an  admis- 
sion period.  It  is  accomplished  by  valve  lap, 
which  permits  a  cut-off  mass  of  steam  to  in- 
crease  in  bulk  and  relatively  decrease  in 
pressure.  Its  duration  is  from  the  point  of 
cut-off  to  that  of  release;  is  prolonged  by 
the  shortening  of  cut-offs  ;  and  is  affected  by 
the  amount  of  steam  and  exhaust  lap  or 
clearance.  Its  object  is  to  economically 
utilize  the  expansive  properties  of  steam. 

Exhaust:  Is  the  act  of  reducing  piston 
pressure.  It  is  accomplished  by  communica- 
tion between  a  cylinder  and  the  atmosphère 
and  is  caused  by  exhaust  port  opening.  Its 
duration  is  from  the  point  of  release  to  the 
end  of  the  piston  stroke,  which  constitutes 


one  stage  for  reducing  positive  pressure  and 
from  the  beginning  of  the  retnzn  ekttA» 
to  the  point  of  closure,  ianother  stage  for 
reducing  négative  pressure.  It  is  advanced 
by  the  shortening  of  eut-offs,  but  is-  not 
thereby  prdlonged  or  shortened  except  by  a 
valve  with  exhaust  clearance  or  exhaust  lap. 
Its  object  is  to  diaeharge  expanded  steam. 

Compression:  Is  the  act  of  increasing 
négative  piston  pressure.  It  is  accomplished 
by  terminating  communication  from  a  cyl- 
inder, and  is  caused  by  exhaust  port  closure. 
Its  duration  is  from  the  point  of  closure  to 
that  of  pre-admission.  It  is  advanced  and 
prolonged  by  the  shortening  of  cut-offs  and 
is  affected  by  exhaust  lap  or  clearance.  Its 
object  is  to  economically  produce  initial 
pressure  for  the  return  piston  and  cylinder 
surfaces.  It  absorbs  condensation  and  also 
acts  as  a  cushion  to  absorb  the  momentum  of 
reciprocating  parts. 

Question — ^Please  give  me  the  leading  di- 
mensions of  a  South  African  locomotive 
through  the  columns  of  our  Journal. 

H.  G.  K. 

Answer — One  of  the  latest  designs  obtain- 
able  from  South  Africa  gives  the  following 
principle  dimensions: 

Cylinders,  22  inches  by  26  inches. 

Diameter  of  driving  wheels,  5  feet. 

Boiler  pressure,  180  pounds. 

Fire  grate  area,  36  square  feet, 

Heating  surface,  tube»,  1528  square  feet 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  178  square  feet. 

Superheater  area,  292  square  feet. 

Weight  of  engine,  82  tons. 

Weight  of  tender,  51  tons. 

Traction    force,   28,314   pounds. 

Qîiestion — At  what  speed  do  the  trains 
of  South  Africa  moveî  H.  G.  K. 

Answer — The  only  record  that  I  hâve  is 
that  of  a  passenger  train,  running  from 
Klerksdorp  to  Eimberley,  a  distance  of  192 
miles.  This  run  was  made  in  five  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes,  after  hftving  the  follow- 
ing delays:  Three  minutes  taking  water  at 
Harrisburg;  10  minutes  taking  water,  oiling 
and  working  on  a  hot  engine  truck  at 
Bloemhof;  2  minutes  working  on  engine 
truck  at  Christiana;  2  minutes  working  on 
engine  truck  at  Transcope;  2  minutes  work- 
ing on  engine  truck  at  Koodoo;  3  minutes 
working  on  engine  truck  at  Macfarlane;  12 
minutes  waiting  on  the  board  at  Warrenton  ; 
a  total  running  time  of  five  hours  and 
twenty-one  minutes. 


Why  Not  Own  a  Bailroad? 

A  student  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Weddie  Stokes,  is  the  youngest  railroad 
owner  in  the  country.  Although  only  27 
years  old,  young  Stokes  owns  ail  the  stock 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Western  railroad  ex- 
cept two  or  three  shares  held  by  his  fahter. 
In  addition  he  owns  $1,490,000  of  the  C. 
&  W.  bonds. 

Since  we  are  advised  that  labor  is  the 
sole  source  of  capital,  we  wonder  just  how 
much  useful  work  young  Stokes  has  done 
to  entitle  him  to  own  the  C.  &  W.  We 
venture  that  every  railway  worker  in  the 
country  would  own  a  railroad  if  a  similar 
amount  of  his  labor  brought  such  a  re- 
ward. 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

,  By  T,  F.  Lyons 


VSNTING   OF   BRAKX   PIPE    AIB   IN   EHERGBNCY 

In  the  opération  of  the  New  York  Qoick 
Aetion  Triple  Valve,  brake  pipe  air  is  vented 
to  the  atmosphère  in  an  emergency  applica- 
tion of  the  brake,  and  I  would  like  to  aak 
the  object  of  this;  that  is,  what  is  gained  in 
the  way  of  braking  power  by  allowing  brake 
pipe  air  go  to  the  atmosphère! 

With  the  Westinghouse  triple  valve,  brake 
pipe  air  is  vented  to  the  brake  cylinder 
giving  a  higher  brake  cylinder  pressure, 
which  is  a  thing  to  be  desired;  but  I  do  npt 
understand  why,  with  the  New  York  triple 
valve,  brake  pipe  air  is  vented  to  the  atmos- 
phère. 

Answer — The  venting  of  brake  pipe  air 
in  an  emergency  application  is  not  so  much 
to  secure  a  higher  brake  cylinder  pressure 
as  it  is  to  secure  a  quick  drop  of  brake  pre^ 
sure  throughout  the  train,  thereby  securing 
a  quick  and  uniform  application  of  ail 
brakes,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
New  York  triple  valves  vents  brake  pipe  air 
to  the  atmosphère,  while  the  Westinghouse 
triple  valve  vents  brake  pipe  air  to  the 
brake  cylinder.  To  make  this  more  clear, 
let  us  assume  a  train  of  100  cars  and  ail 
care  equipped  with  plain  triple  valves  (plain 
triple  valves  do  not  vent  brake  pipe  air)  ; 
if  the  brake  valve  handle  were  moved  to 
emergency  position  and  left  there,  the  brake 
on  the  first  car  would  hâve  applied  in  full 
before  the  brake  on  car  100  even  started  to 
apply;  and  with  the  brake  pipe  free  from 
leakage,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  a  number 
of  the  brakes  on  cars  near  rear  of  the  train 
would  not  apply  on  account  of  slow  drop 
in  pressure. 
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The  accompanying  eut,  which  is  taken 
from  one  of  the  Westinghouse  instruction 
pamphlets,  illustrâtes  in  a  most  striking 
manner  the  importance  of  this  local  venting 
of  brake  pipe  air.  In  the  example  shown,  a 
100-car  train  is  used,  ail  triple  valves  being 
cut-out,  which  is  the  same  as  if  ail  cars 
were  equipped  with  plain  triple  valves,  as 
far  as  venting  of  brake  pipe  air  is  con- 
cemed.  Following  the  upper  curve  on  the 
chart  it  will  be  seen  that  after  the  brake 
valve  handle  had  been  in  emergency  posi- 
tion for  five  seconds,  the  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure on  the  first  car  had  fallen  to  39  poimds, 
no  évidence  of  fall  appeared  on  the  f ortieth 
car  or  any  back  of  that  car.  In  fact,  it 
took  about  15  seconds  to  drop  the  pressure 


one  pound  on  the  100-car;  at  which  time 
the  brake  pipe  pressure  had  fallen  43 
poimds  on  the  first  car;  after  w)lieh  time  it 
is,  interesting  to  note  that  the  rate  of  réduc- 
tion was  nearly  uniform  on  ail  cars  in  the 
train,  thus  keeping  the  différence  in  pres- 
sure on  the  head  and  rear  of  the  train  about 
the  same.  If  this  condition  ezisted  in  aetual 
practice,  that  is,  the  brakes  applying  f ully 
at  the  head  end  of  the  train  before  any  hâve 
started  to  apply  beyond  the  f  ortieth  car,  ré- 
sulta other  than  desired  would  obtain,  and 
Uf  overcome  this  is  the  objeet  of  the  local 
venting  of  brake  pipe  air. 

BRAKES    STICKINO 

Qtiestion — In  handling  a  local  passenger 
train  of  10  cars,  every  time  a  stop  was  made 
the  brake  on  the  last  car  would  stick  on  the 
second  application.  In  braking  the  train  I 
used  the  two-application  method,  which  is 
the  method  in  use  on  our  road;  my  first  ap- 
plication was  a  heavy  one  to  reduce  the 
speed  quickly,  while  the  second  was  a  light 
one  to  complète  the  stop. 

We  are  instructed  that  light  applications 
hâve  a  tendency  to  cause  brakes  to  stick, 
but  with  such  rules  governing  the  method 
of  handling  the  brakes,  how  can  this  trouble 
be  avoidedî  What  caused  the  brake  to  stick 
on  this  one  car  onlyî  M.  L.  P. 

Answer — The  two-application  method  does 
not  in  any  way  prevent  overcoming  the 
trouble  of  brakes  sticking  on  some  particular 
car  in  the  train,  and  to  prove  this  state- 
ment  let  us  give  a  moment 's  thought  to  the 
opération  of  the  triple  valve.  It  is  the  triple 
valve  piston  that  moves  the  slide  valve  to 
either  application  or  release  position  in 
applying  or  releasing  the  brakes,  and  if  the 
slide  valve  does  not  move  as  intended,  the 
cause  no  doubt  will  be  found  in  this  piston. 
The  question  next  arising  is,  what  moves 
the  triple  piston  f 

This  is  done  by  creating  a  différence  in 
pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  piston  and 
where  a  sufficient  différence  in  pressure  is 
not  created  the  piston  will  not  move;  there- 
fore,  the  brake  will  not  apply,  or  if  applied 
will  not  release. 

But  hère  comes  another  question:  Why 
did  the  brakes  release  on  the  first  nine  cars 
and  stick  on  the  rear  car;  should  not  ail 
triple  valves  hâve  moved  to  release  posi- 
tion? The  answer  to  this  is:  they  should 
and  would  hâve,  had  ail  triple  valves  been 
in  proper  working  order.  The  triple  valve 
on  the  rear  car  was,  no  doubt.  in  a  dirty 
condition,  or  the  triple  piston  packing  ring 
too  loose  a  fit  in  its  bushing,  or  the  bushing 
worn,  so  that  brake  pipe  air  leaked  by  the 
piston  to  the  auxiliary  réservoir  as  quickly 
as  it  entered  the  triple  piston  chamber, 
keeping  the  pressures  balanced  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston,  thereby  preventing  its  move- 
ment  to  release  position.  Now.  where  a 
heavy  application  is  made,  which  results  in 
the  auxiliary  réservoir  pressure  being  re- 
duced  quite  low,  ail  brakes  can  invariably  be 
released,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  can  be  raised  more  quickly  than 
where  a  light  application  is  made,  thereby 
securing   the   necessary   différence   in   pres- 


sure on  the  two  sides  of  the  triple  piston  to 
move  it  to  release  position.  Let  us  next  con- 
sider  the  two-application  method  of  braking, 
and  at  the  same  time  see  if  we  can  secure 
this  différence  of  pressure  which  we  will 
now  say  is  necessary  for  the  proper  opér- 
ation of  the  triple  valve. 

You  State  that  this  brake  would  stick 
following  the  second  application,  which  would 
infer  that  it  would  release  following  the 
first  application. 

This  points  out  that  the  triple  valv#  on 
the  rear  car  can  be  moved  to  release  position 
following  a  heavy  application,  but  will  stick 
in  application  position  following  a  light  ap- 
plication. There  are  two  ways  to  overcome 
this  trouble;  one  is,  to  complète  the  stop 
with  a  light  application,  and  after  the  train 
has  corne  to  a  standstiU  to  make  a  f urther 
réduction  before  releasing. 

For  example,  supposing  the  réduction 
made  for  the  second  application  was  but 
five  or  six  pounds;  now,  after  the  stop  is 
completed,  draw  off  eight  or  ten  pounds 
more,  then  move  the  brake  valve  handle  to 
release  position,  and  ail  train  brakes  will 
invariably  release.  Another  way  is  not  to 
recharge  the  brake  pipe  any  more  than  is  * 
necessary  when  releasing  the  first  applica- 
tion. For  example,  supposing  a  twenty- 
pound  réduction  made  for  the  first  applica- 
tion, then  in  releasing  this  application  the 
brake  pipe  be  recharged  ten  pounds;  this, 
then,  would  leave  100  pounds  in  the  brake 
pipe  and  auxiliary  réservoirs  at  the  time  the 
second  application  is  commenced;  now,  if  the 
stop  be  completed  with  one  more  applica- 
tion, and  say  a  five  pound  réduction,  we 
will  hâve  the  brake  pipe  and  auxiliary 
réservoir  pressure  down  to  95  pounds,  which 
is  the  same  as  though  a  15-pound  réduction 
were  made  from  110  pounds,  and  with  this 
condition  we  will  expect  ail  brakes  to  re- 
lease. Of  the  two  methods,  the  latter  is 
preferred,  especially  on  a  local  train,  for 
time  as  well  as  air  is  saved;  but  where  the 
brake  pipe  is  fully  recharged  between  appli- 
cations, the  first  method  should  be  used, 
especially  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
brakes  to  stick. 

NEW   YORK   COMPRESSOR   SHORT   STROKES 

Question — ^We  are  having  trouble  with  our 
New  York  compressors  nmning  hot,  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  burn  out  one  or 
more  sets  of  piston  rod  packing  in  a  single 
trip,  and  to  overcome  this  trouble  we  hâve 
been  giving  them  plenty  of  oil.  Now  the  in- 
formation I  am  after  is  this:  the  com- 
presser will  be  working  right  along,  when, 
for  some  unknown  reason,  it  will  commence 
to  "dance"  or  "short  stroke"  and  will  not 
compress  any  air.  It  may  do  this  for  five 
minutes  or  may  continue  for  an  hour,  and 
then  will  start  off  and  work  fine  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  trip.  I  hâve  reported  this 
action  of  the  compresser  and  our  air  man  at 
the  round  house  makes  the  regular  test  and 
reports  the  compresser  O.  K.,  and  possibly 
the  next  trip  the  same  trouble  will  occur. 
Now  the  question  is,  Where  is  the  trouble 
and  what  may  be  done  to  overcome  itf 

B.  L.  R. 
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Answer — There  are  a  number  of  reasons 
for  a  compressor  ninning  hot,  and  one  of 
the  remédies  is  to  supply  the  proper  amount 
of  oi],  and  put  the  oil  where  it  is  needed. 
Judging  from  your  question,  it  is  évident 
that  it  is  the  steam  end  of  the  compresser 
whieh  is  getting  the  oil.  It  is,  of  course, 
understood  that  the  steam  end  of  the  com- 
pressor never  runs  hot;  therefore,  a  hot 
compressor  does  not  necessarily  require  an 
inerease  feed  of  oil  to  the  steam  end,  but 
may  require  more  in  the  air  end  and  on 
the  swab.  In  oiling  the  air  end  of  the  com- 
pressor it  must  be  remembered  that  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  requires  oiling  oftener' 
than  does  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  The 
swat  should  never  be  oiled  until  first  cleaned, 
as  where  this  is  not  done  the  oil  does  not 
reach  the  piston  rod,  therefore  is  of  no 
value  in  lubrieating  the  piston  rod  packing. 
For  the  pistons  of  a  compressor  to  change 
their  direction  of  travel,  the  steam  valves 
must  first  change  their  position;  that  is,  if 
the  compressor  short-strokes,  it  means  that 
the  steam  valves  do  not  remain  in  the  posi- 
tion they  were  moved  to  by  the  tappet  plates 
on  the  steam  pistons. 

The  probable  cause  for  this  action  is 
too  much  oil  in  the  steam  end. 

To  make  clear  what  is  meant  let  us  Im- 
magine  both  pistons  in  their  upper  positions  ; 
now  while  the  piston  at  the  right  is  moving 
downward,  the  steam  valve  under  this  piston 
is  supposed  to  remain  in  its  upper  position 
imtil  the  piston  about  complètes  its  stroke, 
but  if  too  much  oil  has  been  given  to  the 
steam  end,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  fric- 
tion between  the  valve  and  its  bushing  to 
hold  it  in  its  upper  position,  and  it  will  drop 
of  its  own  weight.  This  wiU  cause  the  pis- 
ton at  the  left  to  move  downward,  and  the 
valve  under  this  piston,  also  dropping  of 
its  own  weight,  will  reverse  the  movement 
of  the  piston  at  the  right,  causing  it  to 
move  upward  before  completing  its  stroke, 
and  in  moving  up  will  move  the  steam 
valve  under  it  to  its  upper  position,  causing 
the  piston  at  the  left  to  reverse  its  move- 
ment, thereby  keeping  both  pistons  short- 
stroking  at  the  upper  end  of  their  cylinders. 

The  remedy:  use  less  oil  in  the  steam 
end,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  drop  the 
main  réservoir  pressure  to  get  some  action 
to  the  compressor  to  overcome  the  eflfect  of 
the  oil. 

INDEPENDENT  BRAKE  FAILS  TO  RELEASE 

Çtiestion — I  am  running  an  engine  in 
yard  service  that  is  equipped  with  the  L-T 
brake,  and  I  hâve  been  having  considérable 
trouble  with  the  straight  air  or  independent 
brake  f  ailing  to  release  when  the  brake  valve 
handle  is  moved  to  release  position,  and  the 
only  way  the  brake  can  be  released  is  by 
making  an  automatic  application  and  re- 
lease. Now  with  this  L-T  equipment  is  not 
the  straight  air  separate  from  the  automatic, 
and  if  so,  why  will  making  an  automatic 
application  and  release  cause  the  straight  air 
to  release  on  my  engine  f  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  brake  aeting  in  this  manner, 
and  what  may  be  done  to  overcome  the 
trouble  f  S.  H.  R. 

Answer — Your  understanding  of  the  opér- 
ation of  the  L-T  equipment  is  correct,  in 
so  far  as  the  opération  of  the  straight  air 
is  concerned;  meaning  by  this  that  the  con- 


trol  valve  takes  no  part  in  the  application 
or  release  of  the  independent  brake.  The 
only  connection  between  the  automatic  and 
straight  air  features  is  that  both  use  the 
same  brake  cylinder  pipe  from  the  double- 
throw  check  valve  to  the  brake  cylinders; 
and  it  is  in  this  check  valve  we  may  find  part 
of  our  trouble.  When  an  automatic  appli- 
cation of  the  brake  is  made,  the  control 
valve  moving  to  application  position  admtts 
air  to  the  brake  cylinder  pipe  and  brake 
cylinders,  forcing  the  double-throw  check 
valve  to  dosed  position  on  the  straight  air 
side,  thus  preventing  this  air  going  to  the 
atmosphère  through  the  straight  air  brake 
valve,  which  is  now  in  release  position.  If, 
however,  the  straight  air  brake  valve  were 
placed  in  lap  position  during  an  automatic 
application,  any  air  leaking  past  the  double- 
throw  check  valve  cannot  escape,  and  will 
build  up  a  pressure  on  the  straight  air  side 
of  the  double-throw  check  valve;  then  when 
an  automatic  release  is  made,  and  as  soon 
as  the  pressure  on  the  automatic  side  of 
the  double-throw  check  valve  becomes  slightly 
less  than  that  bottled  up  on  the  straight 
side,  the  check  valve  will  be  forced  over, 
closing  the  opening  to  the  automatic  side, 
holding  the  brake  applied,  even  though  the 
control  valve  has  moved  to  release  position; 
and  to  release  the  brake  now,  the  handle  of 
the  straight  air  brake  valve  must  be  moved 
to  release  position.  This  example  points  out 
to  us  how  the  straight  air  brake  valve  must 
be  used  to  complète  a  release  of  an  auto- 
matic application  on  account  of  first,  a  leaky 
double-throw  check  valve,  and  second,  by  the 
mistake  being  made  of  leaving  the  straight 
air  brake  valve  in  lap  position.  If  the 
straight  air  brake  valve  be  carried  in  run- 
ning position,  any  air  leaking  past  the 
double-throw  check  valve  during  an  auto- 
matic application  will  be  free  to  escape  to 
the  atmosphère  through  the  exhaust  port  of 
the  brake  valve,  thus  preventing  this  trouble. 
Let  us  nezt  consider  the  cause  for  a  straight 
air  application  f  ailing  to  release  af  ter  the 
straight  air  brake  valve  has  been  returned 
to  release  position.  When  the  straight  air 
brake  valve  is  moved  to  application  position 
air  enters  the  brake  cylinder  pipe  and  brake 
cylinders,  forcing  the  double-throw  check 
valve  to  closed  position  on  the  automatic 
side,  thus  preventing  this  air  escaping  at 
the  control  valve  exhaust  port,  the  control 
valve  now  being  in  release  position. 

However,  if  the  control  valve  has  moved 
from  release  position,  any  air  leaking  past 
the  double-throw  check  valve  will  be  trapped 
between  this  valve  and  the  exhaust  valve  of 
the  control  valve,  thus  creating  a  pressure 
on  the  automatic  side  of  the  double-throw 
check;  then  when  a  straight  air  release  is 
made,  as  soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  straight 
air  side  of  the  double-throw  check  becomes 
slightly  less  than  that  trapped  on  the  auto- 
matic side,  the  check  will  be  forced  over, 
closing  the  opening  on  the  straight  air  side, 
holding  the  brake  applied,  even  though  the 
straight  air  valve  be  in  release  position;  and 
to  release  the  brake  now,  the  control  valve 
must  be  moved  to  release  position,  which 
may  be  done  by  moving  the  automatic  brake 
valve  handle  to  release  position  and  im- 
mediately  return  it  to  running  position 
or  by  making  an  automatic  application  and 
then  releasing.     The  question  might  now  be 


asked,  What  will  cause  the  triple  piston  and 
slide  valve  in  the  control  valve  to  move  from 
release  position  when  the  automatic  brake 
is  not  being  usedf  This  ia  caused  by  a 
variation  of  brake  pipe  pressure,  due  to  a 
non-sensitive  feed  valve  or  an  overefaarged 
brake  pipe.  The  remedy:  clean  the  feed 
valve,  report  the  double-throw  check  valve 
to  be  changed,  and  be  careful  not  to  over- 
charge  the  brake  pipe  when  using  the  auto- 
matic brake. 

OAPACITT    OF    FEED    VALVE      • 

Question — What  are  the  defects  in  the 
slide  valve  feed  valve  that  will  decrease  its 
capacityf  A.  M.  B. 

Answer — The  capacity  of  the  feed  valve 
may  be  decreased  for  any  of  the  f ollowing 
reasons:  First,  the  capacity,  when  in 
proper  working  condition  is  govemed  by  the 
size  of  the  supply  port  in  the  slide  valve 
seat,  and  where  this  port  becomes  partially 
closed  with  gum  and  dirt;  its  capacity  will, 
of  course,  be  reduced;  second,  where  the 
supply  valve  piston  f  orms  too  loose  a  fit  in 
its  bushing,  air  will  leake  by  the  piston  f  aster 
than  it  can  pass  the  regulating  valve,  causing 
the  piston  and  its  slide  valve  to  move  toward 
closed  position,  thereby  decreasing  the 
capacity;  third,  where  the  lower  stem  of  the 
regulaûng  valve  is  not  of  proper  length,  the 
valve  will  not  hâve  the  proper  lift,  and  the 
air  f  eeding  past  the  supply  valve  piston  will 
hâve  a  tendency  to  build  up  a  pressure  be- 
hind  this  piston,  causing  it  to  move  toward 
closed  position,  thus  reducing  its  capacity. 

USE  OF  RETAININQ  VALVE 

Question — ^We  are  told  that  in  a  f  ull  serv- 
ice application  the  auxiliary  réservoir  and 
brake  cylinder  pressures  will  equalize  at  50 
pounds  where  a  70-pound  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure is  used;  and  that  the  retaining  valve 
will  hold  15  pounds  pressure  in  the  brake 
cylinder  when  the  brake  is  released.  Now 
if  the  brake  be  applied  with  a  brake  cylinder 
pressure  greater  than  15  pounds  and  the  re- 
taining valve  handle  turned  up,  the  brake 
then  released  and  the  auxiliary  réservoir  then 
recharged  to  70  pounds,  and  then  a  full 
service  application  made,  will  we  not  get  65 
pounds  brake  cylinder  pressure!  That  is, 
50  pounds  from  the  auxiliary  réservoir  and 
15  pounds  from  use  of  the  retaining  valve. 

D.  G.  M. 

Answer — The  pressure  obtained  may  be 
leamed  by  use  of  the  rule  for  calculating 
air  pressures,  which  is  as  follows:  .  To  cal- 
culate  at  what  final  pressure  two  separate 
volumes  (auxiliary  réservoir  *  and  brake 
cylinder)  of  air  at  différent  pressures  will 
equalize  when  connected  so  air  will  flow 
from  the  higher  to  the  lower  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  the  volumes  to  one 
standard  of  comparison.  For  example,  let 
us  take  a  freight  car  with  eight-inch  equip- 
ment; hère  we  find  the' auxiliary  réservoir 
has  a  volume  of  1620  cubic  inches,  and  with 
a  gage  pressure  of  70  pounds  we  will  hâve 
113400  cubic  inch  pounds;  that  is,  if  this 
same  amount  of  air  were  expanded  to  one 
pound  gage  pressure,  it  would  occupy  seventy 
ternes  as  much  space,  or  70  x  1620,  which 
is  113400  cubic  inches  at  one  pound  pressure. 
This  is  called  cubic  inch  pounds;  ail  volumes 
and  pressures  can  be  reduced  to  this  stand- 
ard.    Now  in  an  eight-inch  brake  cylinder, 
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with  eight-ineh  piston  travel  plus  the  dear- 
ance  found  in  the  triple  valve  and  brake 
eylinder,  we  hâve  a  volume  of  about  450 
eubie  inehes,  and  this  at  15  pounds  gage 
pressure  gives  us  15  z  450  or  6750  eubic 
inch  pounds  in  the  brake  cylinder;  this  plus 
113400,  gives  a  total  of  120150  eubic  inch 
pounds.  To  find  at  what  pressure  this  air 
will  equalize,  we  divide  the  total  nnmber 
of  cubie  inch  pounds  by  the  combined  volume 
of  the  auxiliarj  réservoir  and  brake  cylinder, 
and  the  quotiâit  will  be  the  equalizing  pres- 
sure; that  is,  16204-450^=2070,  120150^2070 
=58  pounds  gage  pressure.  It  will  be  found 
in  practice  that  the  gage  pressure  will  al- 
ways  be  one  or  two  pounds  less  than  the 
ealculated  pressure,  due  to  some  of  the  air 
wasting  through  the  leakage  groove  and 
past  the  paddng  leather  of  the  piston. 
Therefore,  the  answer  to  your  question 
would  be,  that  hj  the  use  of  the  retaining 
Valve  we  will  get  about  56  pounds  brake 
cylinder  pressure  instead  of  65  pounds. 

BRAKE   CTUNOSB  PRESSURE 

Question— Wi\h  the  E-T  tjrpe  of  brake, 
what  brake  cylinder  pressure  is  obtained  in 
both  service  and  emergency  application  f 

W.  P.  C. 

Answer — ^With  the  E-T  equipment,  as 
with  the  triple  valve,  the  brake  cylinder 
pressure  obtained  in  service  braking,  will 
be  two  and  one-half  times  the  brake  pipe 
réduction  made  up  to  the  point  of  equaliza- 
tion  of  the  pressure  ehamber  and  applica- 
tion chamber  pressures,  nnless  the  point  of 
equalization  is  above  the  adjustment  of  the 
safety  valve,  which  is  68  pounds.  To  state 
this  differently,  if  the  pressure  carried  be 
70  pounds,  a  twenty-pound  brake  pipe  ré- 
duction will  cause  the  pressure  chamber  and 
application  chamber  and  cylinder  to  equal- 
ize  at  fifty  pounds,  which  means  flfty 
pounds  brake  blinder  pressure;  while  if 
110  pounds  be  used  equalization  will  take 
place  at  about  80  pounds,  were  it  not  for 
the  safety.  valve,  which  holds  the  pressure 
at  68  pounds.  In  an  emergency  application, 
with  seventy  pounds  brake  pipe  pressure,  the 
pressure  chamber  and  application  cylinder 
will  equalize  at  about  65  pounds,  this  pres- 
sure being  increased  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  safety  valve  or  68  pounds;  with  110 
pounds  brake  pipe  pressure,  equalization 
takes  place  at  about  93  pounds,  which  will 
be  gradually  reduced  to  72  pounds  through 
the  safety  valve. 

COMPRESSOR  OOVERNOR 

Question — Hère  is  a  question  on  the  opér- 
ation of  the  compresser  govemor  that  I 
would  like  to  hâve  answered  through  The 
Journal.  First  I  noticed  the  compresser 
working  slowly,  even  when  the  main  réser- 
voir pyssure  was  quite  low;  and  in  looking 
arouncT  for  the  cause  I  noticed  that  air  blew 
constantly  from  the  little  port  in  the  neck 
of  the  govemor.  My  understanding  of  the 
opération  of  the  govemor  is  that  air  should 
blow  from  this  port  only  when  the  govemor 
has  the  steam  shut  off.  Will  you  please 
say  if  I  am  right  in  this,  also  what  repairs 
can  be  made  while  on  the  road  to  overcome 
the  trouble!  H.  J.  L. 

Answer — ^Air  blowing  constantly  at  the 
vent  port  of  the  govemor  indicates  leak- 
age past  the  pin  valve,  and  if  the  govemor 


be  of  the  duplex  type,  may  be  coming  past 
the  pin  valve  in  eiÛier  one  of  the  regulating 
tops.  To  détermine  which  top  contains  the 
defective  valve,  move  the  automatic  brake 
valve  handle  to  lap  position;  this  cuts  out 
the  ezcess  pressure  top,  and  if  air  continues 
to  blow  at  the  vent  port,  the  pin  valve  in 
the  maximum  pressure  head  is  at  fault;  but 
if  the  blow  stops,  the  pin  valve  in  the  ex- 
cess  pressure  head  is  the  one  that  is  leaking. 
Air  leaking  past  the  pin  valve  may  be  due 
to  dirt  on  its  seat,  which  may  be  removed  by 
taking  the  govemor  apart. 

If  it  is  desired  to  dean  the  pin  valve  in 
the  excess  pressure  top,  dose  the  cut-out 
cock  under  the  brake  valve,  also  the  main 
réservoir  cut-out  cock,  and  when  the  air  gage 
indicates  ail  air  has  escaped,  this  top  may  be 
taken  apart  and  deaned;  if-  the  pin  valve 
in  the  maximum  pressure  top  is  to  be  deaned, 
the  compresser  must  be  stopped  and  ail  air 
taken  from  the  main  réservoir.  Air  should 
blow  at  the  vent  port  of  the  govemor  only 
when  the  maximimn  pressure  for  the  posi- 
tion of  the  brake  valve  is  had  in  the  main 
réservoir. 

EFFECT   OF   BROKEN   RELEASE   PIPE 

QiACstion — ^Will  you  please  say  what  will 
be  the  efifect  if  the  distributîng  valve  re- 
lease  pipe  breaks,  and  what  must  be  donc 
in  a  case  of  this  kindf  Can  both  the  inde- 
pendent  and  automatic  brake  be  used  if  the 
pipe  is  plugged;  if  not  pluggedf 

P.  H.  M. 

Answer — It  is  through  the  release  pipe 
that  we  are  enabled  to  hold  the  locomotive 
brake  applied  while  the  brake  pipe  and  pres- 
sure chamber  are  being  recharged,  and  it  is 
évident  that  if  the  pipe  leaks  or  breaks,  the 
holding  feature  will  be  lost;  that  is,  the 
locomotive  brake  will  release  in  either  full 
release  or  holding  position  of  the  automatic 
brake  valve.  If  the  pipe  is  to  be  dosed,  the 
end  toward  the  distributing  valve  should  be 
plugged;  the  locomotive  brake  can  then  be 
applied  with  either  the  automatic  or  inde-  • 
pendent  brake  valve,  but  can  be  rdeased 
only  in  release  position  of  the  independent 
braJLO  valve.  If  the  pipe  leaks  or  breaks 
and  is  not  plugged,  the  independent  brake 
may  be  applied  by  holding  the  handle  of  the 
independent  brake  valve  in  quick  applica- 
tion position,  but  will*  release  when  the 
handle  is  retumed  to  lap  position.  It  will 
be  found  poor  practice  to  plug  this  pipe,  as 
any  leakage  into  the  application  chamber 
will  cause  the  locomotive  brake  to  creep  on, 
which  generally  results  in  the  loosening  of 
the  tires.  To  plug  this  pipe  would  be  the 
équivalent  to  carrying  the  independent  brake 
valve  in  lap  position. 

METHOD    OF    APPLTINO    THE    BRAKES    IN 
EHEROENOT 

Question — ^Will  you  please  say  what  is 
considered  the  proper  method  of  handling 
the  brake  valve  when  an  emergency  ap- 
plication is  desired?  Is  it  necessary  that 
the  brake  valve  handle  be  moved  to  full 
emergency  position  and  left  there  until 
the  stop  is  completedf 

The  information  I  am  after  is  this:  Sup- 
posing  a  Irain  of  ten  cars,  running  at  high 
speed,  and  brakes  charged  to  110  pounds; 
then  a  sudden  réduction  of  say  ten  pounds 
be    made;     this    will    cause    the    brakes 


throughout  the  train  to  apply  in  emer- 
gency and  leave  the  brake  pipe  still 
charged  with  air  at  considérable  pressure. 
New  this  air  retained  in  the  brake  pipe 
will  assist  in  securing  a  more  prompt  build- 
ing up  of  brake  pipe  pressure  when  the 
release  is  made,  and  thereby  prevent 
brakes  sticking.  If,  for  any  reason,  this 
mothod  should  not  be  followed,  I  would 
thank  you  to  explain  fully  just  why. 

D.  G.  M. 

Answer — ^In  case  of  emergency,  that  is, 
in  case  of  danger,  our  first  and  only 
thought  should  be  to  stop  quickly,  regard- 
less  of  the  amount  of  air  used,  or  the  ac- 
tion of  the  brakes  after  the  stop  is  com- 
pleted.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  or  instruction  you  may 
hâve  received  in  regard  to  the  opération 
of  the  brakes  in  an  emergency  application. 

What  you  say  is  true  about  making  a 
sudden  réduction  and  then  returning  the 
brake  valve  handle  to  lap  position,  in  so 
far  as  getting  the  brakes  to  apply.  But  in 
doing  this,  hère  is  what  may  resuit:  First, 
the  sudden  closing  of  the  exhaust  port  in 
the  brake  valve  may  cause  one  or  more  of 
the  brakes  at  the  head  end  of  the  train  to 
relase;  this  of  itself  should  be  a  sufi&cient 
reason  for  condemning  your  method;  sec- 
ond, if  the  brake  pipe  pressure  be  reduced, 
say  thirty  i>ounds,  when  the  application  is 
made,  we  will  still  hâve  eighty  pounds 
left;  and  when  the  high  speed  reducing 
valve,  which  is  now  blowing  down  the 
brake  cylinder  and  auxiliary  réservoir 
pressure,  has  this  pressure  reduced  slightly 
below  that  in  the  brake  pipe,  the  triple 
piston  and  its  slide  valve  will  move  back 
to  emergency  lap  position,  cutting  off  the 
auxiliary  réservoir  from  the  brake  cyl- 
inder. Now,  as  there  is  always  more  or 
less  brake  cylinder  leakage,  the  value  of 
the  brakes  on  this  train  dépends  entirely 
on  the  volume  and  pressure  of  air  in  the 
brake  cylinder.  Whereas,  if  the  brake 
valve  handle  had  been  left  in  emergency 
position,  and  ail  air  exhausted  from  the 
brake  pipe,  the  triple  piston  and  its  slide 
valve  would  hâve  remained  in  emergency 
position,  keeping  the  auxiliary  réservoir 
connected  with  the  brake  cylinder;  and 
now  the  brake  cylinder  leakage  will  hâve 
to  reduce  the  pressure  in  both  the  auxiliary 
réservoir  and  brake  cylinder,  which  means 
that  a  higher  pressure  will  be  maintained 
for  a  greater  length  of  time,  which  again 
means  greater  safety  for  the  train. 

Where  the  engine  is  equipped  with  either 
the  E-T  or  L-T  type  of  brake  there  is  still 
another  advantage  gained  by  leaving  the 
brake  valve  in  full  emergency  position,  as 
in  this  position  the  blow-down  timing  port 
in  the  brake  valve  is  open  to  the  applica- 
tion cylinder  of  the  distributing  valve, 
creating  a  higher  brake  cylinder  pressure 
on  the  locomotive. 


Japanesô  Lead  In  Books 

It  is  good  for  our  national  conçoit  to 
learn  that  Japan  leads  ail  nations  in  the 
production  of  books,  with  Germany  sec- 
ond; while  production  of  volumes  in  the 
United  States  is  only  one-fourth  that  of 
Germany. 

There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
America! 
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Labrlcation  of  Superlieatecl  Locomotives 
By  John  F.  Wjblch 

The  superheated  locomotive  bas  made 
the  question  of  lubrication  far  more  im- 
portant than  anyone  expected  and  the  suo- 
cessful  lubrication  of  a  superheated  loco- 
motive is  largely  dépendent  upon  the  ex- 
tent  of  co-operation  between  the  railroad 
companies  and  the  oil>  companies  '  lubricat- 
ing  engineer,  from  whom  they  make  their 
purchases.  Too  frequently  is  the  thought 
that  the  duties  of  the  lubricating  engineer 
cease  with  his  recommendation  of  the  oil 
being  purchased,  and  the  sooner  that  this 
engineer  is  taken  into  confidence  and  al- 
lowed  to  advise  as  to  the  conditions  under 
which  this  oil  is  to  be  used,  both  economi- 
cally  and  efi&ciently,  the  more  successful 
the  opération  of  the  superheater  will  be. 
To  obtain  successful  opération  of  a  super- 
heater nécessitâtes  co-operation  between 
the  engine  crew,  and  the  mechanieal  de- 
partment. 

This  question  involves  the  proper  han- 
dling  of  a  locomotive,  especially  so  with 
regard  to  drifting,  and  as  there  are  hun- 
dreds  of  locomotives  '  equipped  with  the 
superheater  and  piston  valve  which  do  not 
hâve  the  drifting  or  relief  valves,  making 
it  almost  impossible  for  the  engineer  to 
give  the  locomotive  the  proper  lubrication 
as  he  will  invariably  try  to  drift  at  a 
reasonably  low  cut-off  and  in  doing  so,  he 
keeps  the  throttle  slightly  cracked  and 
frequently  it  will  close.  This  will  bring 
about  a  condition  in  cylinders  what  will 
be  readily  noticeable  on  the  piston  rod  as 
they  will  show  a  smutty  substance  that 
cornes  from  the  front  end. 

With  the  power  reverse  gear  and  the 
engine  equipped  with  relief  valve,  it  has 
been  claimed  that  drifting  with  cracked 
throttle  can  be  more  efficiently  accom- 
plished  but  still  thèse  relief  valves  do  not 
give  the  efficiency  needed. 

In  the  use  of  the  manually  operated 
drifting  valve  the  best  practice  for  han- 
dling  the  reverse  lever  is  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  consistent  with  keeping  the  re- 
lief valve  closed.  Even  if  the  reverse 
lever  is  lowered  to  such  a  point  that  a 
flutter  of  steam  will  corne  ont  of  the  relief 
valves,  no  bad  effects  will  resuit  as  the 
amount  of  steam  entering  valve  chambers 
will  neutralize  the  small  amount  of  air 
that  will  enter.  The  amount  of  oil  fed  to 
the  locomotive  certainly  has  considérable 
to  do  with  the  extent  to  which  deposits 
form  in  the  steam  cylinder  as  it  is  a  bind- 
ing  agent  and  the  sticky  and  solid  sub- 
stances found  in  steam  cylinders  are  strong 
indications  of  improper  lubrication. 

The  températures  and  mean  effective 
pressures  in  the  cylinders  and  valve  cham- 
bers increased  considerably  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  superheated  locomotive. 
Consequently,  the  point  of  application  of 
the  oil  feed  to  the  locomotive  muet  be 
given  careful  considération  and  I  believe 
that  the  oil  should  go  to  the  valve  and 
cylinders  direct  and  I  note  where  one 
superheater  company  has  recommended  that 
75  per  cent  feed  be  given  the  cylinders 
and  25  per  cent  to  the  valve  which  should 
be  a  good  recommendation  to  follow  out. 

The  varions  oil  companies  are  criticized 
from  time  to  time  with  regard  to  the  qual- 


ity  of  oil  fumished,  and,  no  doubt,  fre- 
quently unjustly  so,  as  ail  superheater 
locomotives  deliver  approximately  the 
superheat  of  250  degrees  Fahrenheit  when 
operating  at  maximum  capacity  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  oil  bought  from  any  re- 
liable  company  that  has  sufi&cient  film 
strength  at  high  température  to  prevent 
opposing  metals  coming  in  direct  contact 
with  one  another  and  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  frictional  résistance  to  the  move- 
ment  of  the  piston  was  purchased,  super- 
heating  lubrication  would  be  relieved  to 
a  great  extent. 

The  BUpply  of  oil  furnlshed  the  engineer 
of  the  modem  locomotive  is  too  frequently 
not  enough,  especially  so  with  regard  to 
valve  oil  for  lubrication  of  valves  and 
cylinders.  It  has  been  my  expérience  to 
run  a  very  heavy  freight  locomotive  over 
a  division  of  142  miles  and  only  being 
allowed  three  pints  of  valve  oil  and  being 
on  the  road  numbers  of  times  the  fuU  six- 
teen  hours  and  I  hâve  seen  men  who  would 
shut  their  lubricator  feed  off  entirely  when 
their  engine  was  working  steam  on  hard 
pulls  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
hâve  su£&cient  oil  in  their  lubricator  to  get 
over  the  road,  only  having  their  lubricator 
f eeding  on  light  grades  and  while  drifting. 


Engine  Failures 
By  John  F.  Welch 


The  question  of  engine  failures,  being 
one  of  the  prime  factors  in  railway  opéra- 
tion is  a  more  serions  one,  especially  so 
from  the  fact  that  thèse  failures  are 
charged,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
against  the  record  of  an  engineer  and  this 
subject  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  for 
âges,  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  de- 
crease  of  same. 

It  has  been  charged  that  a  great  per  cent 
of  failures  are  due  to  the  engineer  failing 
to  make  accurate  reports  of  such  détails 
as  valve,  cylinder  packing,  etc.,  and  I  hâve 
at  last  found  one  writer  who  agrées  with 
me  in  that  the  road  foreman  of  engines 
should  be  charged  with  thèse  failures,  for 
it  is  he  who  has  the  opportunity,  as  well 
as  the  idéal  condition  to  make  the  proper 
tests  and  not  the  engineer.  The  lack  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  road  foreman 
of  engines  is  very  sad  as  he  is  under  the 
mechanieal  department  in  most  instances 
instead  of  their  being  under  him  as  they 
should  be,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  to  request 
repairs  on  locomotives  instead  of  instruct- 
ing  that  they  be  made. 

Steam  failures  being  one  of  the  con- 
tributing  causes  and  almost  invariably 
charged  as  an  engine  failure  is  ail  wrong, 
especially  so  with  regard  to  fuel,  as  a 
number  of  tenders  being  loaded  from  the 
same  coal  pile  may  ail  get  a  différent  grade 
of  fuel,  mixed  fuel  and  fuel  which  has 
deteriorated,  due  to  long  storage.  The  dif- 
férence in  the  ability  of  firemen  to  prop- 
erly  handle  fuel,  causes  numbers  of  fail- 
ures and  likewise  are  wrongly  charged 
against  the  record  of  the  engineer.  Condi- 
tions of  boilers,  flues,  exhaust  nozzles  and 
varions  other  appurtenances  cause  failures 
over  which  the  engineer  has  absolutely  no 
control  are  in  substance  chargeable  against 
the  engineer 's  record  but  should  not  be 
placed  there. 


Blows  of  a  LocomotiTe 
By  John  F.  Welch 

The  heavily  loaded,  slow  moving  trains 
of  today  on  heavy  grades  require  maxi- 
mum efàeiency.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
to  eliminate  ail  blows  possible,  as  they 
cause  a  great  waste  of  fuel  and  materially 
lessen  the  effioiency  of  the  locomotive. 

When  testing  for  blows,  it  requires  time 
and  study  to  enable  an  engineer  to  déter- 
mine exactly  where  the  blows  exist,  espe- 
cially 80  with  the  piston  valve;  as  well 
as  being  able  to  tell  the  différence  between 
those  of  the  valve  and  cylinder  packing. 

An  exhaust  ring  blows  foUowing  the 
travel  of  the  piston,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  cylinder  packing.  The  valve  blow 
is  of  shorter  duration  than  that  of  the 
cylinder  packing  and  will  be  more  eaaily 
noticed  when  the  reverse  lever  is  being 
hooked  up,  especially.  so  at  low  speed,  as 
the  valve  cuts  off  steam  earlier  in  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  and  causes  the  blow 
to  cease  bef  ore  the  completion  of  the  piston 
stroke. 

Defective  steam  rings  usually  blow  in 
ail  positions  of  the  vulve,  and  you  may 
détermine  readily  whether  or  not  they  are 
blowing  by  covering  the  steam  ports  (that 
is,  centering  the  valve  on  its  seat)  and 
opening  the  cylinder  cocks,  giving  your 
engine  steam,  as  it  will  appear  at  the 
cocks,  also  a  blowing  at  the  stack. 

Cylinder  packing,  when  defective,  blows 
in  both  the  forward  and  backward  move- 
ment  of  the  piston.  If  the  follower  in  the 
cylinder  is  defective  or  loose,  the  blows 
will  occur  as  the  piston  travels  forward, 
but  will  not  blow  when  steam  i^  admitted 
in  the  front  end  of  the  cylinder  piston 
traveling  backward. 

Do  not  understand,  however,  that  you 
can  détermine  where  blows  are  without 
making  a  standing  test.  To  make  the 
standing  test:  Place  your  engine  on  the 
upper  back  eighth,  apply  the  brakes,  open 
the  cylinder  cocks,  give  your  engine  a 
little  steam,  move  the  reverse  lever  to  the 
eenter;  dividing  the  steam  escape  at  the 
cylipder  cocks  as  near  equally  as  possible 
centering  your  valve — then,  if  necessary, 
to  hold  your  engine,  block  the  wheels  and 
give  her  a  full  throttle,  steam  pressure. 
If  the  volume  of  steam  appears  heavily 
at  one  or  both  cylinder  cocks,  the  steam 
rings  in  the  valve  are  blowing. 

When  testing  for  cylinder  packing 
blows,  the  engine  should  be  placed  on  the 
eighth  and  steam  ports  covered  with  the 
valve  on  the  side  to  be  tested.  Steam  will 
be  admitted  in  one  end  of  the  cylinder  on 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  blow  is  diseon- 
tinued  with  the  ports  covered.  then  the 
steam  ports  should  be  uncovered,  admit- 
ting  steam  into  the  cylinder.  Witii  a  lit- 
tle practice  the  amount  of  leakage  in 
cylinder  packing  rings  can  be  determined 
through  the  cylinder  cocks.  If  the  cyl- 
inder packing  rings  are  tight,  the  blow 
is  that  of  the  exhaust  valve  ring  at  the 
end  of  the  valve  admitting  steam  to  the 
cylinder  which  is  blowing.  When  this 
test  is  made  you  should  be  very  particular 
as  a  certain  amount  of  steam  is  always 
escaping  at  the  cylinder  cocks  with  a  wide 
open  throttle. 

If  you  détermine  that  the  cylinder  pack- 
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ing  is  not  blowing,  tests  should  be  made 
for  defectiTS  ezhaust  valve  rings  as  fol- 
io ws:  Place  the  engine  on  the  quarter, 
move  the  reverse  lever  so  as  to  open  the 
steanoL  port  at  the  baek  end  of  eylinder, 
then  steam  will  enter  the  cylinder  and  at 
the  same  time  escape  hj  way  of  the  ez- 
haust valve  ring,  exhaust  eavity  and  smoke 
staek. 

The  subject  of  blows  is  a  most  important 
one  and  railroad  companies  would  save 
thousands  of  dollars  by  having  an  exper- 
ieneed  locomotive  engineer — one  who  has 
given  particular  attention  to  blows — at 
each  of  their  round-houses  to  make  test, 
for  same,  for  he  would  eliminate  the  tear- 
ing  down  of  unnecessary  parts  to  locate 
the  trouble,  which  causes  a  heavy  expense 
in    addition   to    the   loss   of  power   while 

idle.  

BaUway  Progrees 

The  domestic  exports  of  steam  locomo- 
tives f rom  the  United  States  during  April, 
1922,  to  Spain,  1;  the  Provinces  of  Québec 
and  Ontario,  Canada,  5;  Honduras,  4; 
Cuba,  1;  Brazil,  2;  Ecuador,  1;  Venezuela, 
1,  and  China,  1,  a  total  of  16  locomotives 
exported  during  the  month  and  their  cost 
being    $197,674.00. 

The  placing  of  orders  for  new  equipment 
sinee  the  first  of  this  year  by  the  railways 
in  this  country  is  of  still  further  interest, 
as  they  hâve  ordered  77,053  freight  cars, 
1,195  passenger  cars  and  460  locomotives, 
being  the  largest  orders  placed  in  the  first 
five  months  of  any  year  since  1912,  ex- 
eepting  the  orders  placed  for  locomotives 
in   1916. 

The  récent  developments  in  gasoline- 
driven  railwày  cars  which  hâve  been  in 
uâe  for  several  years,  although  some  of 
the  larger  makers  discontinued  production 
during  the  late  war,  are  encouraging. 
Thèse  self-propelled  gasoline  cars  are  at- 
tracting  considérable  attention  and  will 
offer  compétition  to  the  steam  locomotive, 
but  not  to  any  great  extent  at  présent,  as 
the  steam  locomotive  has  not  been  fully 
developed. 

The  problem  of  eliminating  vibrations, 
rongh  riding,  heating  cars  and  proper 
radiation  seem  to  be  the  chief  ones  con- 
sidered  thus  far;  but  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity  is,  I  believe,  the  most  important, 
and  next,  the  cost  of  opération,  notwith- 
standing  the  fact  that  they  are  expected 
to  be  operated  by  one  man.  This  might  bo 
well,  with  a  small  car,  but  where  the  larger 
cars  are  used  and  pulling  trailers,  raises 
the  question  of  cost  and  may  disrupt  the 
estimate  with  respect  to  économies  over 
steam. 

Their  design  must  be  rugged  and  reliable 
to  meet  the  service  of  railroad  opération 
without  too  much  expense  and  their  first 
cost,  which  I  ûm  told  is  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  for  the 
larger  cars  and  eight  to  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  smaller  ones  are  points  to 
be  considered,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance, which  will  be,  at  the  least,  about 
10c  per  mile.  The  length  of  runs,  speed 
and  varions  other  conditions  will  materially 
aifect  the  cost  of  opération. 

The  time  is  not  ripe  for  thèse  gasoline 
railway  cars  or  else  Henry  Ford,  the  *  '  Liz- 
zie"  builder,  would  most  assuredly  bave 
adopted  them. 


From  ail  information,  he  had  some  very 
sad  expériences  with  the  car  which  he 
built  for  the  D.  T.  &  I.  and  we  hâve 
every  reason  to  believe,  from  his  past  sue- 
cessful  adventures,  if  anyone  can  make  a 
success  of  them,  he  will. 

Time  and  time  only  will  tell  and  far  be 
it  from  me  to  predict,  in  thèse  times  of 
sueh  wonderful  developments,  that  the 
gasoline,  self-propelled  railway  cars  will 
not   prove   successfuL 


"Emergency  Tube  Expander" 

The  article  appearing  on  page  615  of  the 
August  issue,  describing  the  *'Emergency 
Tube     Expander,"     failed,     for     unknown 
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causes,  to  hâve  cuts  of  same  therewith,  and 
we  are  publishing  the  cuts,  figures  one  and 
two,  in  this  issue. 


ProgreM  of  BlectsUlcation  in  France 

The  Midi  Railways  of  France  are  lo- 
cated,  mostly,  in  the  south  of  France  and 
north  of  the  Pyrénées.  The  managements 
of  thèse  railways  hâve  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  electrification,  especially  so  with 
regard  to  that  part  of  their  System  which 
is  located  in  Southern  France,  as  this  ter- 
ritory  has  water  power  available,  coming 
from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrénées, 
also  they  hâve  been  very  active  in  the 
installation  of  electric  power  but  the  late 
World  War  stopped  their  development. 
However,  in  July  of  this  year,  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company  shipped  them 
32  cars  of  equipment  from  the  East  Pitts- 
burgh  plant,  via  New  York,  to  Bordeaux. 
The  Bailway  Review  of  February  4,  1922, 
gave  a  complète  description  of  the  order 
which  they  say  totals  **well  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars,"  of  which  thèse  32  cars  is  a 
part. 

The  equipment  shipped  consists  of  trans- 
formers  and  lightning  arresters  and  is 
said  to  be  the  first  material  shipped  out- 
side  of  the  United  States  capable  of  car- 
rying 150,000  volts  for  its  main  transmis- 
sion. 

The  locomotives  and  equipment  for  their 
railway  stations,  distribution  System  and 


generator  stations  are  to  be  built  in 
France. 

The  loss  of  their  coal  mines  to  the  Oer- 
mans  and/the  destruction  of  others  during 
the  late  war  has  made  electrification  a 
necessity  with  the  French  and  they  are 
apparently  going  forward  with  it  in  rapid 
strides. 

The  description  of  the  equipment  which 
the  Midi  Bailways  ordered  from  the  West- 
inghouse  company  in  the  February  4,  1922, 
issue,  of  Railway  Rqview,  is  most  inter- 
esting  and  I  am  sure  that  ail  railway  men, 
especially,.  would  enjoy  reading  it  and  I 
am  sorry  that  we  do  not  hâve  enough  space 
to  republish  it  hère. 

We  hâve  said  before,  **  electrification 
may  come  to  us  some  day,  but  not  until 
our  steam  locomotives  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped, '  '  but  we  are  going  to  modify  that 
statement  and  say,  unless  we  are  forced  to 
it,  possibly,  as  France  has  been,  through  a 
shortage  of  coal. 

A  shortage  is  now  very  évident  and  un- 
less the  mine  owners  of  this  country  or  the 
government  fully  realize  that  the  miners 
are  entitled  to  a  living  wage  and  condi- 
tions, keeping  them  at  work  through  this 
médium,  we  may  hâve  electrification  long 
before  our  steam  locomotives  are  fully  de- 
veloped. 


Another  Saf  ety  Devlca 
I  hâve  been  granted  a  patent  of  récent 
date.  No.  1410849  Automatic  Lock,  for 
train  pipe  angle  cocks.  We  ail  know  what 
the  closed  angle  cock  has  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  if  left  as  at  présent. 


Now  I  hâve  a  lock  that  when  train  pipe 
is  charged  to  fifty  pounds  or  more  it  is  im- 
possible to  close  the  angle  cock.  This  gives 
the  engineer  absolute  control  of  every 
angle  cock  in  train  when  train  is  charged 
up  and  angle  cocks  lined  open. 

On  July  1,  1920,  an  express  passenger 
train  struck  local  passenger  train  standing 
at  station  Dunkirk,  New  York,  killing 
twelve  persons,  caused  by  train  rider  clos- 
ing  angle  cock  on  rear  of  tender,  intending 
it   to   make   brakes   leak   and    slow   down 
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train  at  station  so  he  eould  get  oflP.  The 
engineer  was  making  aixty  miles  an  hour 
when  he  got  the  stop  signal  and  flag,  but 
had  nothing  but  engine  brake  to^top  with. 
If  my  angle  cock  had  been  on  this  train  it 
would  hâve  been  impossible  for  him  to 
close  it.  I  am  positive  my  invention  will 
do  the  work  and  would  like  to  see  it  ap- 
plied  to  ail  trains,  but  especially  pas- 
senger  trains.  The  modem  trains  that  we 
handle  today  at  high  speeds  requires  the 
best  protection  they  can  be  given,  so, 
Brothers,  think  it  over  and  see  if  I  am 
not  right. 
I  am  a  member  of  Division  50. 

Peter  Taoue, 
B.  F.  D.  1,  Box  50,  Smithfield,  Pa. 


ImproTement  on  Angle-Oock 
Brother  E.  P.  Blackley,  of  Division  435, 
Hamlet,  N.  C,  has  a  patent  on  an  angle 
cock  for  air  brake  sjstems. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide an  angle  cock  with  means  for  dis- 
posing  of  the  dust  and  sédiment  carried 
by  the  air  in  the  flexible  train  pipe  section 
of  an  air  brake  System,  when  the  angle 
cock  is  operated  to  relie ve  the  air  from  the 
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in    hose,    making    it    therefore    easily    un- 
eoupled. 

This  angle  cock  has  a  central  bore  there- 
through  and  the  port  extending  through 
the  casting  at  right  angles  to  the  said  bore 
and  communieating  with  the  atmosphère. 
There  is  a  plug  in  this  angle  cock  having 
a  main  bore  therethrough  and  a  port  ex- 
tending through  said  plug  at  right  angles 
at  the  top  of  the  plug  whereby  when  the 
plug  is  closed  to  eut  off  communication 
through  its  main  bore,  the  said  main  bore 
will  register  with  the  port  in  the  angle 
cock  and  the  port  in  the  valve  will  register 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  bore  of  the  cast- 
ing, whereby  air  will  be  relieved  from  be- 
hind  said  plug  but  the  dust  carried  by  the 
air  will  be  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  of  the  plug  and  not  escape  to  the 
atmosphère. 


The  Young  Valve  Qear 

The  Young  valve  gear  is  based  largely 
upon  those  principles  employed  in  the 
Walschaert  design  that  hâve  proven  them- 
selves  to  be  most  satisf actory  ;  or  at  least, 
thîs  is  the  claim  made  by  the  Pyle-Na- 
tional  Manufacturing  Company,  who  manu- 
facture this  gear. 

Imagine  yourself  crawling  under  a  big 
modem  engine  to  get  at  the  eccentrics  on 
the  axle,  removing  eceentric  straps,  bladea 
and  varions  other  parts. 

**Them  days  am  gone,  I  hope,  forever." 

How  crude  the  valve  gear  of  the  past 
would  look  on  a  big  modem  engine  from 
the  standpoint  of  convenience,  let  alone 
the  question  of  economy  in  performance 
and  the  possibility  of  standardizing  con- 
struction. 

Great  strides  in  this  direction,  give  en- 
couragement to  the  hope  that  there  are 
more  improvements  to  i^ome. 

In  designing  their  new  mountain  type 
locomotive,  number  7,000,  the  Union  Pacific 
railway,  mechanical  department,  decided  to 
apply  this  gear,  as  they,  no  doubt,  believed 
it  had  the  quaUty  of  increasing  the  capacity 
on  hard  pulls,  either  on  level  runs  or  steep 
grades,  as  the  long  travel  of  the  valves  gives 
the  opportunity  of  a  sustained  piston  pres- 
sure. 

The  valves  applied  to  this  engine  hâve 
a  diameter  of  14  inches  and  a  travel  of  9 
inehes. 

The  source  of  locomotive  valve  motion  is 
derived  from  the  reciprocation  of  its  pis- 
tons, and  as  one  piston  has  advanced  ap- 


flexible  sections,  whereby  the  said  dust 
and  sédiment  carried  by  the  air  will  not 
fly  into  the  operator's  face. 

When  the  valve  is  in  an  open  position 
the  bore  of  valve  and  casting  are  in  regis- 
tration  and  the  air  in  the  System  is  free 
to  pass  through.  When  the  valve  is  closed 
there  is  a  port  which  releases  the  air  left 


proximately  one-half  of  its  stroke  when 
the  other  begins,  and  has  completed  its 
stroke  when  the  other 's  is  but  half  per- 
formed,  this  fact  is  utilized  for  providing 
the  combined  movement  to  the  Young  gear 
by  direct  and  positive  connections  be- 
tween  pistons  and  valves,  without  inter- 
mediary  wheel  connections. 


The  Young  gear  as  no  connection  with 
the  wheels  getting  its  motion  direct  from 
the  cross  head. 

The  principal  cause  for  lost  motion  and 
errors  in  valve  adjustments,  inhérent  in 
other  gears,  is  thereby  eliminated.  The 
driving  wheels  are  relieved  of  considérable 
unbalancing  effect  due  to  the  duty  of  oper- 
ating  the  valves,  and  they  are  also  re- 
lieved materially  of  unbalanced  weight. 
As  a  conséquence,  improved  driving  box 
and  tire  wear  is  accomplished. 

Each  piston  produces  the  constant  com- 
ponent  of  motion  to  its  distribution  valve 
and  the  variable  component  to  the  other 
valve. 

As  the  right  piston  usually  leads  the  left 
90  degrees,  measured  by  a  crank  pin  cir- 
ole,  while  the  left  piston  leads  the  right 
270  degrees,  valve  gears  mutually  dépend- 
ent for  opération  upon  two  pistons  mnst 
be  arranged,  one  for  direct  and  the  other 
for  indirect  variable  component  of  mo- 
tion. 

As  the  advantages  of  a  directly  con- 
nected  duplex  piston  actuated  gear  become 
better  known  and  more  widely  demon- 
strated,  it  is  believed  that  this  System  will 
steadily  grow  in  favor. 


Bailway  Developments 

Great  Britain  is  a  small  country  but  it 
was  the  first  to  develop  railways.  The  first 
railway  Une  designated  for  public  uso  in 
Great  Britain  was  built  from  Stockton  to 
Darlington.  It  was  incorporated  in  1821 
and  opened  for  business  Sept.  27,  1825. 
This  is  the  oldest  public  railroad  in  the 
world. 

The  first  train  consisted  of  thirty-four 
vehicles.  Thèse  vehicles  were  very  similar 
to  the  old  stage  coach.  The  total  weight 
of  this  train  was  ninety  tons.  The  engine 
was  built  by  George  Stevenson,  who  acted 
as  engineer  on  the  first  trip.  Stevenson 's 
engine,  however,  was  not  the  first  one 
built  as  Bichard  Trevithick,  a  Welchman, 
built  the  first  engine  for  movement  on 
rails  in  a  blacksmith  shop  at  Merthyr, 
Tydville,  Wales,  in  1803. 

In  the  development  of  railroads  I  be- 
lieve  that  the  locomotive  is  the  prime 
factor  and  before  going  further  we  will 
consider  the  improvements  in  the  order 
in   which  they  came. 

The  first  multitubular  boiler  for  a  loco- 
motive was  built  in  1827.  The  first  loco- 
motive whose  draft  was  attained  from  the 
exhaust  was  built  in  1829,  the  first  locomo- 
tive built  in  America  was  in  1830,  known 
as  the  "Tom  Thumb,'*  with  one  upright 
eylinder,  3^  inches  in  diameter  by  13% 
inch  stroke,  an  upright  boiler  with  tubes 
made  from  gun  barrels.  The  draft  of  this 
'  *  Tom  Thumb  '  '  was  created  by  a  revolving 
fan.  The  first  locomotive  for  practical  use  in 
America  was  built  in  1830  and  two  years  lat- 
er  in  1832  Mathias  Baldwin  built  his  first  lo- 
comotive, '*01d  Ironsides."  Link  motion 
was  introduced  also  in  this  year,  then 
came  the  equalizers  which  were  introduced 
in  1837,  also  the  counter  balance  and  in 
1848  came  the  "Camel  Back,"  the  first 
heavy  power. 

It  is  interesting   to   note   the   rates  of 
railroad  wages  in   those   days  and   I  find 
in  the  reports  of  the  Concord  Bailroad  3f 
Continucd  on  Page  7/7 
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TRAIN  RULES 


An  accident  recently  occurred  on  a  single 
track  raiiroad  whieh  resulted  in  the  déath 
of  two  and  the  injury  of  nine  persons.  The 
road  is  operated  hj  train  orders,  time  table 
and  manual  block  signais. 

Westbound  extra  2500  was  given  an 
order  at  E  to  meet  passenger  train  No.  62 
at  D  and  that  No.  62  would  take  the  siding. 
After  the  extra  received  the  order  it 
started  for  D  and  had  passed  the  east 
swltch  at  D  on  the  main  track  and  was 
moving  towards  the  west  switch  when  it 
eollided  with  No.  62  on  the  main  track. 

No.  62  received  its  copy  of  the  meet 
order  at  A,  and  when  it  arrived  at  C  it 
was  given  a  clearance  card  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  meet  at  D  with  the  extra  train. 
No.  62  passed  the  west  switch  at  D  on  the 
main  track  and  was  running  at  about  40 
miles  per  hour  when  it  eollided  with  the 
extra  freight  train. 

The  second  car  in  the  freight  train  was 
entirely  demolished,  the  express  car  was 
telescoped  and  both  engines  were  badly 
damaged.  The  engineman  and  the  fireman 
of  No.  62  were  killed. 

This  accident  occurred  at  10:15  p.  m. 
The  switchlights  wëre  properly  buming, 
the  headlight  and  the  classification  signais 
on  extra  2500  were  properly  burning.  The 
night  was  clear  and  the  view  of  the  engine- 
man was  in  no  way  obstnicted  for  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile  approachin^  the 
point  of  accident.  It  is  thought  that  the 
engineman  on  No.  62  was  awake  and  in 
full  possession  of  his  faculties  when  ap- 
proaching  D,  because  he  acknowledged  the 
meeting  point  whistle  signal  of  the  con- 
ductor.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  deflnitely  why  the  engine- 
man failed  to  stop  his  train  at  the  west 
passing  track  switch  and  take  the  siding 
as  the  order  reqnired. 

Investigation  brought  ont  the  fact  that 
the  engineman  of  the  extra  dimmed  his 
headlight  to  permit  the  engineman  of  No. 
62  to  see  and  locate  the  west  switch  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  dimming  of  the  head- 
light caused  the  engineman  of  No.  62  tô 
think  that  the  extra  was  on  the  passing 
track,  and  that  it  was  clear  for  him  to  pro- 
ceed.  When  the  engineman  of  the  extra 
saw  that  No.  62  was  coming  down  the  main 
track  he  turned  his  headlight  on  full,  but 
at  that  time  it  was  too  late  to  permit  No. 
62  to  stop. 

In  the  movement  of  trains  there  should 
be  nothing  taken  for  granted.  **Be  sure 
that  you  are  right  and  then  go  ahead"  is 
gôod  Sound  advice  for  enginemen.  In  this 
case  the  dimming  of  the  headlight  did  not 
mean  that  the  train  was  clear  of  the  main 
track,  nor  do  the  rules  provide  that  the 
dimming  of  a  headlight  shall  indicate  that 
the  main  track  is  clear.  It  is  true  that  the 
rules  State  that  the  headlight  will  be  dis- 
played  to  the  front  of  every  train  by  night 
and  must  be  concealed  when  a  train  tums 
out  to  meet  another  and  has  stopped  clear 
of  the  main  track,  or  is  standing  to  meet 
trains  at  the  end  of  double  track  or  at 
junctions,*  but  this  does  not  authorize  an 


By  George  E,  Collingwood 

approaching  train  to  be  governed  by  the 
dimming  of  a  headlight. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  August  1,  1922. 

Train  order  No.  1  was  given  to  No.  6 
at  A,  reading  as  follows: 

''No.  5^  engine  92,  take  siding  and  meet 
No.  6,  engine  98,' at  B.'' 

When  No.  6  arrived  at  B  it  found  No. 
5  was  not  there  and  was  given  the  follow- 
ing  orders: 

Train  order  No.  2,  '*No.  5,  engine  92, 
take  siding  and  meet  No.  6,  engine  98,  at 
C  instead  of  B." 

Train  order  Now  3,  **  Order  No.  2  is  an- 
nulled." 

The  crew  of  No.  6  protested  order  No.  3, 
claiming  that  while  order  No.  3  annuUed 
order  No.  2,  the  meeting  point  at  B  with 
No.  5  would  still  hold  good. 

Order  No.  1  received  by  No.  6  at  A  was 
a  "31"  order  while  order  No.  2  and  order 
No.  3  were  "19"  orders.  Should  No.  6, 
a  superior  train  by  direction,  hâve  been 
given  a  "31"  or  a  "19"  order  at  Bf  • 

I.  X  L. 

Answer — Order  No.  1  fixed  a  meeting 
point  at  B,  order  No.  2  superseded  that 
order  making  it  of  no  ekect  and  fixed  a 
new  mçeting  point  at  C.  It  follows  that 
after  order  No.  2  was  issued,  order  No.  1 
ceased  to  exist,  for  the  reason  that  Bule 
220  States  that  orders  once  in  efifect  con- 
tinue so  until  fulfilled,  superseded  or  an- 
nulled.  Order  No.  1  being  superseded  by 
order  No.  2  was  no  longer  in  effect. 

Just  prier  to  the  time  that  order  No.  3 
wàs  issued  order  No.  2,  fixing  a  meeting 
point  at  C,  was  the  only  order  in  effect  and 
when  order  No.  3  was  issued  order  No.  2 
was  annulled.  This  left  No.  5  and  No.  6 
without  a  meeting  point  and  they  would 
hâve  to  be  governed  by  time  table 
superiority. 

In  regard  to  the  19  order  being  given  to 
No.  6  at  B:  The  fact  that  No.  5  is  directed 
to  take  siding  at  B  indicates  that  No.  5, 
and  not  No.  6,  is  the  superior  train.  But  . 
taking  your  word  for  it  that  No.  6  is 
superior  and  assuming  that  your  road  re- 
quires  that  a  "19"  order  shall.  not  be 
tised  to  restrict  the  superiority  of  a  train, 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  to  issue  orders 
No.  2  and  No.  3  on  a  "19"  order  form  to 
No.  6. 

Toledo,  O..  August  1,  1922. 

No.  63  runs  on  double  track  from  Z  to  A. 
The  engine  of  No.  63  eut  off  and  run  from 
between  H  and  G  to  F  for  water,  passing 
a  crossover  at  G. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this,  is  there 
anything  in  the  rules  to  prevent  this  engine 
from  retuming  to  its  train  without  flagging 
back,  or  getting  train  orders  f 

My  contention  is  that  No.  63  *s  train 
extends  from  the  engine  to  the  markers 
on  the  rear  car  of  the  train.  This  is  one 
roiason  for  having  markers  on  trains.  Any 
train  or  engine  getting  in  between  63*8 
engine  and  train  must  be  protected.  I  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  the  engine  could 
pass  a  terminal  junction  and  train  register, 
and  then  return  to  its  train,  but  a  plain 


practîcal  illustration  of  a  train 's  right  on 
the  road  if  there  was  no  place  to  get 
orders,  or  no  flagman  to  flag. 

A  Beader. 

Answer — The  question  is  not  stated 
specifically  enough  to  permit  of  a  concise 
answer.  No  mention  is  made  as  to  whether 
G  or  F  are  communicating  stations,  or 
where  the  brakeman  were  that  they  could 
not  flag. 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  to  first  principles  and  in  view  of 
this  attention  is  called  to  the  définition  to 
a  "Main  Track,"  which  reads,  "A  track 
extending  through  yards  and  between  sta- 
tions, upon  which  trains  are  operated  by 
time  table  or  train  order,  or  both,  or  the 
use  of  which  is  controlled  by  block  sig- 
nais." From  this  it  is  clear  that  a  main 
track  cannot  be  used  between  stations  un- 
less  the  train  or  engine  using  it  is  running 
under  time  table  schedule,  train  orders  as 
an  extra  or  a  section,  or  under  the 
authority  of  block  signais. 

According  to  the  question,  the  engine  eut 
off  and  without  leaving  a  flagman  at  the 
crossover  went  to  F  for  water.  This  being 
the  case,  there  is  something  in  the  rule^ 
that  prevents  the  engine  coming  back,  and 
that  is  the  absence  of  the  flagman  at  the 
crossover  at  G.  It  will  first  be  understood 
that  the  rules  state  that  but  one  person 
can  move  trains  at  a  time.  The  dispatcher 
is  moving  trains  and  has  a  perfect  right 
to  cross  a  train  from  H  to  G  should  oc- 
casion arise  such,  for  example,  as  a  derail- 
ment  in  the  yard  at  H.  Or  an  engine  might 
be  run  extra  from  F  to  G  and  return,  in 
which  case  it  would  crossover  at  G  and 
return  to  F  on  the  track  used  by  the  engine 
is  going  to  F.  The  only  way  the  crew  of 
No.  63  can  make  the  movement  in  safety 
is  to  leave  a  flagman  at  the  crossover  at  G 
and  then  go  for  water  and  return  to  its 
train.  Safety  must  eome  first  and  in  the 
absence  of  communicating  stations  that 
safety  must  be  supplied  by  the  crew 
making  the  movement. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  train  extends 
from  the  engine  to  the  train,  such  claim 
is  not  borne  out  by  the  rules  or  practice. 
The  définition  of  a  train  is  "An  engine,  or 
motor,  ol"  more  than  one  engine,  or  motor, 
coupled,  with  or  without  cars,  displaying 
markers."  You  will  note  that  it  states 
that  a  train  must  be  coupled.  It  follows 
that  the  theory  that  the  train  extends 
from  the  markers  between  H  and  G  to  F 
is  without  foundation  at  ail  and  is  not  a 
practical  method  of  opération. 

When  such  a  movement  is  made  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  crew  to  get  orders  before 
going  past  one  communicating  station  to 
another,  because  if  it  does  so  it  is  moving 
trains  without  authority  of  the  dispatcher 
who  is  the  only  one  authorized  to  make 
such  a  movement.  Of  course,  if  they  are 
not  communicating  stations  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  and  the  safe  course 
must  be   folio wed. 
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By  EDWARD  LINDLEY  BOWLES 

Jnstructor  in  Radio  Communication»  Massachuâetts  Institute  of  Technology 


THE  UNIT  ÔF  QUANTITY  IN  THE  ELECTRIC 
CIRCUIT 

Let  U8  go  baek  to  the  scale  and  the 
bricks.  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  place 
more  bricks  on  the  scale  they  must  either 
be  piled  on  the  column  one  brick  square, 
making  it  higher,  or  the  column  may  be 
left  the  same  height  and  made  larger 
across;  that  is,  more  than  one  brick  square. 
We  are  interested  in  increasing  the  height 
of  the  stack,  for  by  adding  the  bricks  we. 
not  only  increase  the  weight  or  pressure 
on  the  scales,  but  we  increase  the  quantity 
of  bricks  on  the  scale.  Since  quantity  is 
the  Word  we  want  to  define,  let  us  go  to 
the  electric  case,  where  we  were  piling 
volts  on  the  volt  scale.  We  can  increase 
the  pressure  in  volts  by  stacking  more 
volts,  and,  just  as  when  we  used  bricks, 
we  added  not  only  pressure  but  the  quan- 
tity of  bricks,  so  hère  we  add  quantity  of 
electricity  and  the  unit  of  quantity  is 
called  the  coulomb,  just  as  we  know  in- 
timately  the  unit  of  quantity  for  liquor  is 
the  gallon   (or  cubic  centimeter). 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

In  this  discussion  the  bricks  and  the 
quantity  of  electricity  or  the  coulombs 
were  quiet — standing  still.  Original  ly 
electrical  experiments  were  suggested  by 
the  things  that  happened  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  rod  of  glass  was  rubbed  with  silk. 
Such  a  rod  of  glass,  after  it  had  been 
rubbed,  was  found  to  cause  a  pith  bail 
suspended  by  a  silk  thread  to  move.  The 
rod  was  said  to  be  charged,  and  the  cer- 
tain something  which  was  put  on  it  or 
taken  away  by  the  rubbing,  so  as  to  cause 
this  action  upon  the  light  pith,  was  called 
electricity.  More  exactly,  this  electricity 
was  called  static.  XJnfortunately,  the 
learning  of  some  things,  although  per- 
fectly  correct,  may  hold  back  the  advance- 
ment  of  learning  by  closing  up  certain 
paths  of  investigation;  and  so  it  is  with 
this  static  electricity.  The  static  electric- 
ity was  thought  to  be  one  kind  of  sub- 
stance or  the  characteristic  of  a  thing 
when  rubbed,  while  the  electric  current, 
which  was  discovered  to  flow  in  a  wire 
Connecting  the  two  terminais  of  a  bat- 
tery,  was  thought  to  be  entirely  différent. 
Let  us  now  investigate  the  différence  be- 
tween  the  static  electricity  and  the  mov- 
ing  electricity  or  current.  Then  we  will 
be  more  able  to  explain  our  sending  set. 

DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN    ELECTRICITY    AT    REST 
AND  IN   MOTION 

The  idea  of  quantity  can  be  understood 
from  figure  8,  where  the  tank  contains  a 
quantity  of  water  Q.  This  might  just  as 
well  be  a  given  quantity  of  electricity, 
i.  e.,  a  definite  number  of  coulombs. 
Whether  the  contents  are  measured  in 
coulombs  or  gallons  the  argument  will  be 


exactly  the  same,  and  in  both  cases  there 
is  no  movement;  so  we  may  speak  of  the 
storage  of  the  quantity  as  static,  a  word 
which  implies  rest.  A  good  example  in 
electricity  is  the  charged  thunder  cloud, 
for  this  cloud  has  to  carry  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity  which  was  collected  by 


it  from  perhaps  the  falling  drops  of  rain. 
In  this  case  there  is  no  flow  of  electricity 
until  the  cloud  has  collected  a  greater 
burden  than  it  can  bear,  w^hen  it  may  dis- 
charge to  ground  or  to  a  nearby  cloud 
which  has  not  such  a  heavy  burden  and 
which  has  come  too  close. 

DISCHARGE    OF    LIGHTNINQ    CLOUD 

The  cloud  in  discharging  acts  just  as  the 
water  tank  in  the  figure,  for,  if  the  valve 
**V"  is  opened,  there  will  no  longer  be 
the  quiet  state  in  the  liquid,  but  since  it 
presses  downward  it  will  rush  out  of  the 
ope^ng  and  soon  there  will  be  no  water 
in  the  tank;  hence  no  pressure  and  no 
quantity.  The  electricity  in  the  clouds 
acts  in  just  this  manner;  and  above  ail  we 
hâve  just  such  a  condition  in  radio. 

If  the  valves  ''V  and  ''P''  are  opened 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  water  runs  into 
the  tank  as  fast  as  it  runs  out,  then  there 
will  be  a  certain  number  of  gallons  flow- 
ing  out  of  the  outlet  every  minute,  and 
technically  we  wôuld  say  that  the  rate  of 
discharge  is  so  many  gallons  of  water  per 
minute.  If  we  were  talking  in  electrical 
terms,  we  would  say  that  there  are  flow- 
ing  out  so  many  coulombs  per  second,  and 
we  call  one  coulomb  per  second  one  am- 
•  père. 

THE  AMPERE 

We  learn  then  that  the  ampère  is  the 
measure  of  flow,  and  from  the  picture  it  is 
évident  that  in  order  to  hâve  a  current  we 
must  hâve  a  pressure;  and  not  only  that,  but 
we  must  hâve  a  circuit  through  which  the 
current  can  flow.     In  the  case  of  the  water 


tank,  the  pipe  corresponded  to  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  the  pump  and  its  piping  to  the  re- 
mainder.  In  the  electric  circuit,  instead  of 
valves  we  hâve  switches  to  stop  the  flow. 

THE  VERTICAL  AERIAL:    SUGGESTED  CONSTRUC- 
TION WHERE   HIOH   BOOF  IS  AVAILABLB 

In  some  cases  a  high  roof  is  available  for 
the  construction  of  an  aerial,  and  yet  there 
is  not  sufficient  top  space  for  the  aerial.  This 
may  be  due  to  ideas  of  the  owner,  or  it  may 
be  that  there  are  obstructions.    If  there  is. 
a  distance  of  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  feet 
between  the  cornice  and  the  room  where  it 
is  désirable  to  mount  a  receiving  set,  then  by 
a  little  effort  and  ingenuity  and  some  neees- 
sary  material,  a  vertical  aerial  may  be  con- 
structed.    Beginning  with  the  highest  point, 
the  first  thing  is  to  hâve  a  rigid  support  for 
the  wire.     The  best  thing  to  use  is  a  pièce 
of  three-quarter  inch  gas  pipe,  on  one  end 
of  which  may  be  screwed  a  standard  pipe 
plug,-  and  the  other  end  of  which  may  be 
flattened  to  suit  the  method  of  fastening  to 
the  roof.     If  a  chimney  is  convenient,  the 
pipe  may  be  fastened  to  it;  or  another  way 
would  be  to  f asten  it  to  a  wood  plate,  which 
is  in  turn  fastened  to  the  roof  and  well  tarred 
to  prevent  leakage  of  water.    Of  course  there 
is  a  best  way  for  each  building,  and  thèse 
methods  are  only  suggestions  which  should 
be  modified  to  suit  the  builder.     The  pré- 
caution   to   be   foUowed   is   that,   whatever 
method  is  used,  the  support  must  be  secure. 
The  end  of  the  pipe  should  be  about  six  feet 
from   the  building  if   possible.     The  wire» 
should  cross  no  Windows  so  as  to  evoke  a 
complaint,  and  should  be  kept  taut  by  means 
of  a  turnbuckle  placed  at  the  lower  end.    One 
of  the  best  wires  would  be  stranded  copper, 
which   can   be   secured   from   any  electrical 
store.      (This   may   consist   of   about   eight 
twisted    strands   of   say   number   22   guage 
wire,  thus  making  a  conductor  of  a  diameter 
of    approximately   one-sixteenth    inch    cross 
section.)     At  the  top  and  bottom  the  wire 
is   insulated  by  means   of   insulators   made 
expressly  for  this  purpose.     At  the  bottom, 
the  insulator  is  tied  to  a  support  projecting 
from  the  window  by  means  of  a  turnbuckle, 
which  is  used  to  take  up  ail  necessary  sag^ 
so  as  to  keep  the  wire  from   striking  any- 
thing.    The  lower  end  should  be  kept  at  least 
six  inches  from  the  wall  of  the  building,  and 
the  lead-in,  which  may  be  a  pièce  of  insulated 
wire,   can   be   carried   through  the   wall   or 
window   sill   by   a   standard   approved   wall 
bushing.     The  latter  précaution  is  necessary 
to    meet   insurance   requirements,  of    which 
more  will  be  said  in  détail  la  ter. 

THE  GROUND 

The  ground  for  the  set  may  be  obtained  by 
securing  the  wire  to  a  water  pipe  by  means 
of  a  slip  made  for  this  purpose.  The  ground 
for  lightning  protection  is  a  différent  thing,. 
and  will  be  discussed  separately. 
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HINT8  ON  INSULATINO  GONNBOTIONfi»  AND 
SOLDEBINQ    AN    ELECTRIC    CIRCUIT 

The  insalation  o£  an  electrie  circuit  is  a 
difficulté  if  not  an  impossible,  thing  to  ac- 
complish;  for  no  matter  how  good  the  in- 
snator  may  be,  there  is  always  a  capacitj 
effect,  since  on  both  sides  of  the  dielectric 
(the  insulator)  there  is  métal.  Owing  to  the 
différence  in  pressure  or  voltage  between  the 
aerial  wire  and  ground  and  to  the  high  f  re- 
quency,  there  will  alwajs  be  some  current 


There  are  two  metiiods  of  applying  beat; 
one  is  to  use  either  a  blowtorch  or  alcohol 
lamp  (the  latter  if  the  joint  is  small),  and 
the  other  is  to  use  a  soldering  copper.  If  a 
torch  or  lamp  is  used,  the  flrst  thing  to  do 
is  to  tin  the  wires.  This  is  done  by  warming 
applying  aux  and  heating  (taking  care  not 
to  burn  the  wire),  and  lasty  applying  solder. 
The  surplus  solder  should  be  wiped  off  with 
a  rag.  For  the  sake  of  permanency,  and  the 
rules  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  the 
flux  must  be  rosin  or  some  substance  which 
is  non-corrosive.  (The  use  of  acid  is  not 
permissible.)  After  the  wires  hâve  been 
tinned,  they  should  be  twisted  as  shown  in 
figure  10;  then  beat,  solder  and  flux  should 


Proper 
mefhod  of 
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flowing  through  the  insulating  system  and 
the  grodnd,  although  an  attempt  is  made  to 
make  this  current  as  small  as  possible.  It 
is  partly  owing  to  this  loss  that  insulator 
design  is  difficult.  In  f  act,  this  is  one  of  the 
questions  which  is  holding  back  some  very 
important  aternating  current  developments. 
The  electrie  waves  traveling  through  the 
air  are  not  bothered  by  such  a  thing  as  in- 
sulatioa,  and  the  aerial  wires  therefore 
might,  so  far  as  opération  is  concerned,  be 
rubber  covered.  The  lead-in  should  be  in- 
flulated  for  a  différent  purpose,  for  after  the 
wave  has  induced  a  voltage  in  the  aerial, 
part  of  the  current,  due  to  this  voltage 
(which  exists  between  the  aerial  and  ground) 
will  run  off  to  ground  without  first  going 
through  the  apparatus. 

ALL  CONNECTIONS  SHOULD  BE  SOLDERED 

AU  connections  should  be  soldered,  and  to 
be  able  to  do  this  well  requires  more  than 
average  care.  First,  the  surfaces  to  be 
onited  should  be  made  bright-clean  with 
sandpaper- (this  is  far  better  than  a  file); 
second,  the  beat  and  solder  should  be  applied. 


be  applied  until  the  molten  métal  has  flowed 
in  between  them.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  for 
soldering,  the  wires  should  not  be  twisted 
closely. 

THE  USE  OF  SOLDERIXO  COPPER 

If  a  soldering  copper  is  used,  it  should  be 
well  tinned.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  first  cleaning  and  heating  it,  and  then  ap- 
plying  solder  while  it  is  being  rubbed  over 
a  block  of  sal-ammoniac  (ammonium  chlo- 
ride).  To  aid  in  the  tinning,  a  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  sandpaper  will  do  much  to  make 
the  coating  unif  orm.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  heating  the  copper  in  order  that  it  will 
not  be  bumed.  To  prevent  this,  it  must  never 
reach  even  a  duU  red  beat.  In  tinning  the 
wires  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  before 
solder  can  be  expected  to  flow,  the  wire  must 
hâve  become  heated.  After  the  wires  are 
tinned  and  freed  of  surplus  solder,  they 
should  be  twisted  and  then  soldered  together. 
To  make  a  neat  joint,  the  wire  should  be 
placed  horizontally,  if  possible,  and  the  iron 
held  beneath,  and  in  contact  with  it,  for  in 
this  way  ail  excess  solder  will  drop  off  onto 
the  copper,  while  just  the  amoimt  which  is 
needed  will  creep  into  the  joint.  For  gênerai 
purposes  a  large  iron  is  most  convenient,  as 
it  will  hold  its  '  *  beat  '  *  longer  ;  however,  for 
connections  such  as  those  which  are  met  with 
in  panel  work,  a  small  iron  is  most  conveni- 


ent Where  electrie  power  is  available,  an 
electrie  copper  is  best.  There  are  two  types 
of  thèse:  one  has  a  heating  élément  consist- 
ing  of  résistance  wire,  while  the  other  jias  a 
heating  élément  consisting  of  an  arc  which 
is  inside  the  hollow  copper  tip. 

f^rompUonôi.Mvd 

M.  H.  Oahill  has  been  elected  vice-prési- 
dent of  the  S.  A.  il.  B.  B.,  in  charge  of 
opérations  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  W.  L.  Stanley  has  been  elected 
vice  président  in  charge  of  public  rela- 
tions with  headquarters  at   Atlanta,  Ga. 

Henry  Wannamaker,  formerly  with  the 
New  York  Central,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  B.  B.,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Boston. 

L.  L.  White,  whose  appointment  as  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Chicago  division  of  the 
Erie  Bailroad  was  announced  in  a  previous 
issue,  was  born  in  1889,  at  Kenwood  Park, 
lowa.  He  began  his  railway  career  in  1904 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago 
Bock  Mand  &  Pacific  By.,  as  a  file  clerk 
at  Cedar  Bapids,  lowa.  He  worked  in  vari- 
ons clérical  capacities  for  this  road  until 
1907,  at  which  time  he  resigned  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
By.,  as  a  clerk  and  stenographer  in  the 
office  of  the  division  superintendent  at 
Enid,  Okla.  In  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific  By., 
and  icrved  in  a  clérical  capacity  in  the 
division  s\iperintendent  's  office  at  Cedar 
Bapids,  lowa,  unUl  1909.  From  1909  to 
1911  he  served  as  secretary  to  the  division 
superintendent  and  secretary  to  the  gênerai 
superintendent.  From  1912  to  1913  he 
served  as  secretary  to  the  gênerai  manager 
at  Des  Moines,  lowa.  He  later  served  as 
chief  clerk  in  the  division  office,  and  for  a 
short  period  he  worked  as  night  dispatcher 
at  Manly,  lowa.  In  1918  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  serving  as 
chief  clerk  of  the  régional  offices  in  Chi- 
cago. Upon  the  termihation  of  fédéral 
control,  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Hammond  division,  and  was  serving  in 
this  capacity  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
division. 

Nicholas  D.  Connelly  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
B.  B.,  with  headquarters  at  Gibson  City, 
Ind.  Mr.  Connelly  was  born  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  in  1884,  and  began  his  railroad 
career  in  1899  as  messenger  boy  in  the 
office  of  the  trainmaster  of  the  Michigan 
Central  B.  B.  He  later  became  an  operator 
and  worked  at  various  points  on  this  road 
until  1905.  In  this  year  he  resigned  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  B.  B.,  beginning  as  a  train  dispatcher. 
He  also  served  in  the  capacity  of  conductor 
and  yardmaster,  and  in  1912  he  was  ap- 
pointed gênerai  yardmaster.  In  1916  he  was 
appointed  trainmaster  and  was  serving  in 
this  capacity  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment  as  superintendent. 
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"Tlie  Tragic   Ctomedlan" — ^A  Olosenp   of 

Oliarles  Oliaplin 

By  Thomas  Bubke 

A  frail  figure,  small  footed,  and  with 
hands  as  expulsite  as  those  of  Madame  la 
Marquise.  A  mass  of  brindled-gray  hair 
above  a  face  of  high  color  and  nervous 
features.  In  conversation  the  pale  hands 
flash  and  flutter  and  the  eyes  twinkle;  the 
bodj  swajs  and  swings,  and  the  head  darts 
birdlike  back  and  forth,  in  time  with  the 
soft  chanting  voiee.  His  personality  is  as 
volatile  as  his  lithe  and  résilient  figure.  He 
has  Bomething  of  Ham?  Andersen,  of  Ariel, 
touched  with  rumors  of  far-off  fairyland 
tears.  But  something  more  than  pathos  is 
hère.  Almost.  I  would  say,  he  is  a  tragic 
figure.  Through  the  universal  appeil  of  the 
cinematograph  he  has  achieved  universal 
famé  in  larger  measure  than  any  man  of 
récent  years,  and  he  knows  the  weariness 
and  emptiness  that  accompany  ezcess.  He 
is  the  playfellow  of  the  world,  and  he  is  the 
loneliest,  saddest  man  I  ever  knew. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Charles  Chaplin 
wished  to  meet  me,  I  was  only  mildly  re- 
sponsive.  I  ean  never  assume  muph  interest 
in  the  folk  of  the  film  and  the  stage;  their 
hectic  motions,  their  voluble,  insubstantial 
talk,  and  their  abrupt  transitions  are  too 
ezhausting.  But  I  was  assured  that  Charles 
Chaplin  was  "différent,"  and  finally  a  ren- 
dezvous  was  made  at  a  fiât  in  Blooknsbury. 
He  is  différent.  I  was  immediately  sur- 
prised  and  charmed.  A  certain  transient 
glamour  hung  about  this  young  man  to  whose 
doings  the  front  pages  of  the  big  newspapers 
were  given  and  for  whom  people  of  ail 
classes  were  doing  vigil;  but,  discounting 
that,  much  remained;  and  the  shy,  quiet 
figure  that  stepped  from  the  shadow  of  the 
window  was  no  mère  film  star,  but  a  charac- 
ter  that  made  an  instant  appeal.  I  received 
an  impression  of  something  very  warm  and 
bright  and  vivid.  There  was  radiance,  but 
it  was  the  radiance  of  fluttering  firelight 
rather  than  steady  sunlight.  At  first  I 
think  it  was  the  pathos  of  his  situation  that 
made  him  so  endearing,  for  he  was  even  then 
being  pursued  by  the  crowd,  and  had  taken 
this  opportunity  to  get  away  for  a  quiet 
walk  through  narrow  streets.  But  the  charm 
remained,  and  remains  still.  It  is  a  part  of 
himself  that  flows  through  every  movement 
and  every  gesture.  He  inspires  immediately, 
not  admiration  or  respect,  but  affection;  and 
one  gives  it  impulsively. 

At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  I  took  him 
alone  for  a  six-hour  ramble  through  certain 
districts  of  East  London,  whose  dim  streets 
made  an  apt  setting  for  his  dark-fiamed 
personality.  I  walked  him  through  byways 
of    Hoxton,    Spitalfields,    Stepney,    Ratrliff, 


Shadwell,  Wapping,  Isle  of  Bogs;  and  as  we 
walked  he  opened^his  heart,  and  I  under- 
stood.  I,  too,  had  spent  hard,  inhospitable 
hours  of  youth  in  thèse  streets,  and  knew  his 
feeling  about  them,  and  could,  in  a  minor 
measure,  appreciate  what  he  felt  in  such 
high  degree  at  coming  back  to  them  with 
his  vast  treasure  of  guerdons  and  famé.  The 
disordered,  gypsy-like  beauty  of  this  part  of 
London  n^oved  him  to  ecstasy  af  ter  so  many 
years  of  the  bright,  angular,  gemlike  cities 
of  Western  America,  and  he  talked  freely 
and  well  about  it. 

At  two  o'dock  in  the  morning  we  rested 
on  the  curb  of  an  alley-way  in  St.  George 's, 
and  he  talked  of  his  bitter  youth  and  his 
loneliness  and  his  struggles,  and  his  ultimate 
bewildering  triumph.  Always,  from  the  day 
he  left  London,  he  had  at  the  back  of  his 
mind,  vague  and  formless  and  foolish,  the 
dream  of  a  triumphal  Dick  Whittington  re- 
turn  to  the  city  whose  stones  were  once  so 
cold  to  him  ;  for  the  most  philosophie  temper, 
the  most  aloof  from  the  small  human 
passions,  is  not  wholly  free  from  that  atti- 
tude of  "a  time  will  corne  when  you  shall 
hear  me."  Like  ail  men  who  are  born  in 
exile,  outside  the  gracions  inclosures  of  life, 
he  does  not  forget  those  early  years;  and 
even  now  that  he  has  made  Ûiat  retum  it 
does  not  quite  satisfy.  It  is  worth  having — 
that  rich,  hot  moment  when  the  scoffers  are 
dumb  and  récognition  is  accorded,  the 
moment  of  attainment;  but  a  tinge  of  bitter- 
ness  must  always  accompany  it.  Chaplin 
knows,  as  ail  who  hâve  risen  know,  that  the 
very  people  who  were  clamoring  and  be- 
seeching  him  to  their  tables  and  réceptions 
would  not  before  hâve  given  him  a  con- 
sidered  glance,  much  less  a  friendly  hand  or 
a  level  greeting.  They  wanted  to  see,  not 
him,  but  the  symbol  of  success — reclame,  le 
dernier  cri — and  he  knew  it. 

He  owes  little  enough  to  England.  To 
him  it  was  only  a  stony-hearted  stepmother 
— not  even  the  land  of  his  birth.  Hère,  as 
he  told  me,  he  was  up  against  that  social 
barrier  that  so  impedes  advancement  and 
achievement — a  barrier  that  only  the  very 
great  or  the  very  cimning  can  cross. 
America  freely  gave  him  what  he  could  never 
hâve  wrested  from  England — récognition  and 
décent  society.  He  spoke  in  chilly  tones  of 
his  life  in  this  country  as  a  touring  vaude- 
ville artist.  Such  a  Ûfe  is  a  succession  of 
squalor  and  means  things.  The  company 
was  his  social  circle,  and  he  lived  and  moved 
only  in  that  circle.  Although  he  had  not 
then  any  achievements  to  his  crédit,  he  had 
the  potentialities.  Although  he  waJB  then  a 
youth  with  little  leaming,  an  uudeveloped 
personality,  and  few  grâces,  he  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  for  fine  things.  Although 
he  had  no  key  by  which  he  might  escape,  no 
title  to  a  place  among  the  fresh,  easy,  culti- 
vated  minds  where  he  desired  to  be,  he  knew 
that  he  did  not  belong  in  the  rude  station 
of  life  in  which  he  was  placed.     Had   he 


remained  in  this  country,  he  would  hâve  re- 
mained in  that  station.  He  would  never 
hâve  got  out.  But  in  America  the  questions 
Vure,  ''What  do  you  knowf  "  and  "What  can 
you  dof  "  not,  "Where  do  you  come  froml" 
and  "Who  are  your  peopJef"  "Are  you 
public  Bchooll" 

Today  England  is  ready  to  give  him  ail 
that  it  formerly  denied  him.  Ail  doors  ara 
open  to  him,  and  he  b  beckoned  hère  and 
there  by  social  leaders.  But  he  does  not 
want  them.  Well  might  he  quote  to  them 
the  terms  of  a  famous  letter:  "The  notice 
which  you  hâve  been  pleased  to  take  of  my 
labors,  had  it  been  early  had  been  kind;  but 
it  has  been  delayed  till  I  am  indiffèrent  and 
cannot  enjoy  it  .  .  .  till  I  am  known  and 
do  not  want  it.  "  But  twice  during  out 
ramble — once  in  Mile  End  Boad  and  once 
in  Hozton — ^he  was  recognized,  and  the  mid- 
night  crowd  gathered  and  surrounded  him. 
There  it  was  the  real  thing — not  the  vulgar 
désire  of  the  hostess  to  feed  the  latest  lion, 
but  a  spontaneous  burst  of  hearty  affection, 
a  welcome  to  an  old  friend.  He  has  played 
himself  into  the  hearts  of  the  simple  people, 
and  they  love  him.  The  film  "Charlie"  is 
a  figure  that  appeals  to  them,  for  it  ia  a 
type  of  thwarted  ambitions,  of  futile  striv- 
ings  and  forlorn  makesMfts  for  better 
things.  As  I  watched  the  frail,  élégant 
figure  struggling  against  this  monstrous 
burst  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  voices  hot 
with  émotion,  voices  of  men  and  women, 
cried  boisterous  messages  of  good  will  to 
"our  Charlie,"  I  was  foolishly  moved.  No 
Prime  Minister  could  hâve  so  fired  a  crowd. 
No  Prince  of  the  house  of  Windsor  could 
hâve  eommanded  that  wave  of  sheer  delight. 
He  might  hâve  had  the  crowd  and  the  noise, 
but  not  the  rich  surge  of  affection.  A 
prince  is  only  a  spectacle,  a  symbol  of 
nationhood,  but  this  was  a  known  friend, 
one  of  themselves,  and  they  treated  .him  so. 
It  was  no  mère  instinct  of  the  mob.  They 
did  not  gather  to  stare  at  him.  Each  mem- 
ber  of  that  crowd  wanted  privately  to  touch 
him,  to  enf old  him,  to  thank  him  for  cheering 
them  up.  And  they  could  do  so  without 
réservations,  for  they  could  not  hâve  helped 
him  in  his  early  years — they  were  without 
the  power.  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  why 
this  one  man,  of  ail  other  '  '  comics  '  '  of  stage 
and  film,  had  so  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  to  arouse  this  frenzy  of  adulation. 
It  is  beyond  me.  I  could  only  stand  and 
envy  the  man.  who  had  donc  it. 

Yet  he  found  little  delight  in  it.  Rather, 
he  was  bewildered.  I  think  his  success 
staggcrs  or  frightens  him.  Where  another 
might  be  spoiled  he  is  dazed.  The 
*  *  Charlie,  '  '  the  figure  of  f  un  that  he  created 
in  a  casual  moment,  has  grown  upon  him  like 
a  Frankensteiu  monster.  It  and  its  World- 
wide popularity  hâve  become  a  burden  to 
him.  That  it  has  not  whoHy  crushed  him. 
ejected  his  true  self  and  taken  possession  of 
him,  is  proof  of  a  strong  charac  ter.     Your 
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ordinaiy  actor  is  alwajs  an  actor  '  '  on  "  and 
"off;"  but  as  I  walked  and  talked  with 
Chaplin  I  fonnd  myself  trylng  vainlj  to 
eonnect  him,  by  some  gesture  or  attitude, 
with  the  world-famous  "Charlie."  There 
was  no  trace  oî  it.  When,  a  little  later,  I 
saw  one  of  his  âlms,  I  again  tried  to  see 
through  the  makeup  the  Chaplin  I  had  met, 
and  again  I  failed.  The  pathetie,  fragile 
clown  of  the  films  is  purety  a  studio  création, 
having  little  in  common  with  its  creator,  for 
Chaplin  is  not  a  funny  man.  He  is  a  great 
actor  of  comic  parts.  Everj  second  of  his 
pictures  is  actedf  and  when  he  is  not  acting 
he  c&sts  off  "Charlie,"  drops  the  mask  of 
the  world's  fool,  and  his  queer,  glamorous 
personality  is  released  again. 

He  described  to  me  the  first  sudden  con- 
ception of  his  figure  of  fun — the  poor 
ludicrous  fool,  of  forlom  attitudes,  who 
would  be  a  gentleman,  and  never  can;  who 
would  do  fine  and  beau ti fui  things,  and  al- 
wajs  does  them  in  the  wrong  way  and  eams 
kicks  in  place  of  acceptance  and  approval. 
At  every  tum  the  world  beats  him,  and  be- 
cause  he  cannot  fight  it  he  puts  his  thumb 
to  his  nose.  He  rescues  fair  damsels,  and 
finds  that  they  are  not  fair.  He  départs  on 
great  enterprises  thàt  cnunble  to  rubbish 
at  his  first  touch.  He  builds  castles  in  the 
air,  and  thej  fall  and  crush  him.  He  picks 
up  diamonds,  and  they  tum  to  broken  glass. 
At  the  world 's  disdain  he  shrugs  his 
shoulders  and  answers  its  scorn  with  rude 
jests  and  extravagant  antics.  He  is  some- 
times  an  ignoble  Don  Quizote,  sometimes  a 
gallant  Pistol,  and  in  other  aspects  a  sort 
of  battered  Pierrot.  AU  other  figures  of  fun 
in  literature  and  drama  hâve  associâtes  or 
foils.  ''Charlie,"  in  ail  his  escapades,  is 
alone.  He  is  the  outcast,  the  exile,  some- 
times getting  a  foot  within  the  gâtes,  but 
ultimately  being  driven  oûf,  hopping  lamely, 
with  ill-timed  nonchalance,  on  the  damaged 
foot.  He  throws  a  custard  pie  in  the  world  's 
face  as  a  gesture  of  protest.  He  kicks 
policemen  lest  himself  be  kicked.  There  is 
no  exubérance  in  the  kick;  it  is  no  outburst 
of  vitality.  It  is  deliberate  and  considore<l. 
Behind  every  farcial  gesture  is  a  deadly  in- 
tent.  Never  do  the  eyes,  in  his  most  strenu- 
ous  battles  with  authority,  lose  their  deop- 
sunken  haunting  grief.  Always  'he  is  the 
unsatisfîed,  venting  his  despair  in  a  heart- 
broken  levity  of  grips  and  capers.  Chaplin 
reaUzed  that  there  is  nothing  more  univer- 
sally  funny  than  the  solemn  clown,  and  in 
"Charlie**  he  accidentally  made  a  world- 
fool;  though,  I  think,  certain  memories  of 
early  youth  went  to  its  making. 

But  I  am  more  interested  in  the  man 
than  his  work.  When,  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  moming,  he  came  home  with  me  to  High- 
gâte  and  sat  around  the  fire,  I  felt  still  more 
warmly  his  charm  and  still  more  sharply  his 
essential  discontent.  I  do  not  mean  that  he 
is  misérable — he  is  indeed  one  of  the  merriest 
of  companions;  but  he  is  burdened  with  a 
deep-rooted  disquiet  He  is  the  shadow- 
f riend  of  millions  throughout  the  world,  and 
he  is  lonely.  He  is  tired,  too,  and  worn, 
this  young  man  whose  name  and  face  are 
known  in  every  habitable  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  a  temporary  fatigue,  as  of  a  man 
who  is  overworldng  or  nmning  at  too  high  a 
pitch.  His  weariness,  I  think,  lies  deeper. 
It  is  of  the  spirit.  To  the  quick  mclancholy 


of  the  Latins — for  he  is  Anglo-French,  and 
was  bom  at  Fontainebleau — is  added  that 
unrest  which  men  miscall  the  artistic  tem- 
pérament. But  even  without  thèse  he  could 
not,  I  think,  command  happiness.  He  is 
still  an  exile,  seeking  for  something  that 
the  world  cannot  give  him.  It  has  given 
him  mueh — great  abilities,  famé,  fortune,  ap- 
plause;  yet  it  has  given  him,  for  his  needs, 
little.  The  irony  that  pursues  genius  has 
not  let  him  escape.  He  is  huogry  for  affec- 
tion and  friendship,  and  he  cannot  hold 
them.  With  the  very  charm  that  draws 
would-be  f  riends  towards  him  goes  a  perverse 
triek  of  repulsing  them.  He  desires  friend- 
ship, yet  has  not  the  capaeity  foi*  it.  '  *  I  am 
egocentric,"  he  confessed.  To  children 
everywhere  his  name  brings  gurgles  of  de- 
light;  and  he  does  not  like  children.  He 
has  added  one  more  to  the  great  gallery  of 
comic  figures — Falstaff,  Pickwick,  Bon  Quix- 
ote,  ITncle  Toby,  Micawber,  Touchstone, 
Tartarin,  Punchinello— and  he  hâtes 
''CharUe.'' 

He  sat  by  the  fire,  curled  up  in  a  cor- 
ner of  a  deep  armchair  like  a  tired  child, 
eating  shortbread  and  drinking  wine  and 
talking,  talking,  taUdng,  fiashing  from 
thème  to  thème  with  the  disconcerting  leaps 
of  the  cinematograph.  He  talked  of  the 
State  of  Europe,  of  relativity,  of  Benedetto 
Croce,  of  the  posssibility  of  a  British  Labor 
Government,  of  the  fluidity  of  American 
social  life,  and  he  retumed  again  and  again 
to  the  subject  of  England.  '  '  It  stifles  me,  '  ' 
he  said.  "l'm  afraid  of  it — it's  ail  so  set 
and  solid  and  arrangea.  Croups  and  classes. 
If  I  stayed  hère,  I  know  I  should  go  back  to 
what  I  was.  They  told  me  that  the  war  had 
changed  England — ^had  washed  out  bound- 
aries  and  dividing  lines.  It  hasn't.  It's 
left  you  even  more  class-conscious.  The 
country's  still  a  mass  of  little  régiments, 
cach  moving  to  its  own  rules.  You've  still 
the  county  people,  the  'Varsity  sets,  the  mili- 
tary  caste—the  governing  classes  and  the 
working  classes.  Even  your  sports  are  still 
divided.  For  one  set  there  are  hunting, 
racing,  yachting,  polo  shooting,  golf,  tennis 
and  for  the  other  cricket,  football,  and 
betting.  In  America  life  is  freer  and  you 
can  make  your  own  life  and  find  a  place 
among  the  people  who  interest  you." 

And  Chaplin  has  surrounded  himself  with 
quiet,  pleasant  people.  Not  his,  those  mon- 
strous  antics  of  the  young  men  and  women 
whose  light  heads  hâve  been  shaken  by 
wealth  and  mob  worship.  He  is  not  one  of 
the  cafe-hotel-evening-party  crowd.  When 
the  "shop"  is  shut,  he  gets  well  away  from 
it  and  from  the  gum-chewing  crowd  to  whom 
life  is  a  pièce  of  film  and  its  prizes  great 
possessions.  Tou  must  see  him  as  an^unpre- 
tentious  man,  spending  his  evenings  at  home 
with  a  few  friends  and  books  and  music. 
He  is  deeply  read  in  philosophy,  social  his- 
tory,  and  économies.  His  wants  are  simple, 
and,  although  he  has  a  vast  income,  he  lives 
on  a  portion  of  it  and  shares  everything 
with  his  brother,  Syd  Chaplin.  During  the 
day  he  works,  and  works  furiously,  as  a  man 
works  when  seeking  distraction  or  respite 
from  his  troubled  inner  self.  What  he  will 
do  next  I  do  not  know.  Ile  seems  to  be  a 
man  without  aim  or  hope.  What  it  is  he 
wants,  what  he  is  seeking,  to  insure  a  little 
heart's  ease  I  do  not  know.     I  don^t  think 


he  knows  himself.  This  young  man  wo^ked 
for  an  end,  and  in  a  few  years,  he  achieved 
it,  and  the  world  now  stretches  emptily  be- 
fore  him,  "and  the  eyelids  are  a  little 
weary." 

I  hâve  hère  tried  to  présent  some  picture 
of  this  strange,  elusive,  gracions,  self-con- 
tradictory  character;  but  it  is  a  mère  ran- 
dom  sketch  in  fiât  outline,  and  gives  nothing 
of  the  opulent,  glittering,  clustering  light 
and  shade  of  the  original.  You  cannot  pin 
him  to  paper.  Even  were  he  obscure,  a  mère 
nobody,  without  the  imposed  coloring  of 
''CharUe"  and  world  popularity,  he  would 
be  a  notable  subject,  for  he  has  that  won- 
derful,  impalpable  gift  of  attraction  which 
is  the  greater  part  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 's 
power.  You  feel  his  présence  in  ç  room, 
and  are  conscious  of  something  wanting 
when  he  départs.  He  has  the  dazzling  rich- 
hued  quality  of  Alvan  in  '*The  Tragic 
Comedians."  You  feel  that  he  is  just  the 
fantastic,  flamboyant  figure  that  leads  révo- 
lutions. And  when  you  eonnect  him  with 
**Charlie"  the  puzzle  grows,  and  you  give 
it  up.  The  ambition  that  served  and  guided 
him  for  ten  years  is  satisfied;  but  he  is 
still  unsatisfied.  The  world  has  discovered 
him,  but  he  has  not  yet  fonnd  himself. 
But  he  has  discoVered  the  weariness  of  re- 
peated  émotion,  and  he  is  a  man  who  lives 
on  and  by  his  émotions.  That  is  why  I 
call  him  a  tragic  figure — a  tragic  comedian. 
—The  Outlook. 


Fuel  Economy — ^Effect  Therenpon 
By  John  F.  Weloh 

Fuel  economy  becomes  more  and  more 
vital  each  day.  The  shortage  has  caused  the 
curtailment  of  opération  in  many  large 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  last  few  weeks. 
Many  fumaces  hâve  been  banked  and  in 
some  cases  the  manufacturers  hâve  taken 
their  product  temporarily  from  the  market. 
Coal  is  now  being  imported  and ,  according 
to  a  récent  statement  in  Bailway  Review, 
'  '  The  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  an- 
nounced  the  assignment  of  thirteen  shipping 
board  vessels  now  in  European  waters  to 
bring  British  coal  to  this  coimtry.  Aggre- 
gate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  is  more  than 
100,000."  We  hâve  the  information  that 
an  officiai  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion says  '  '  Dur  fleet  can  handle  two  million 
tons  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  to  this  coun- 
try  each  month."  This  is  not  at  ail  neces- 
sary  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  we  hâve 
enough  coal  in  this  country,  still  imder- 
ground,  to  la«t  well  over  four  thousand 
years.  We  certainly  hâve  enough  minera 
and  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to  mine  our 
own  product  if  given  a  fair  day 's  pay  and 
liveable  conditions  which  they  are  now  justly 
striking  for. 

The  miners  are  not  exactly  striking;  but 
instead  thereof  are  "locked  ont'*  because 
they  insist  on  the  freedom  which  our  war 
of  the  sixties  gave  to  the  classes  over  which 
it  was  fought.  On  top  of  the  "miners 
lock-out,"  there  is  piled  the  présent  railway 
shopmen's  strike,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  in 
one  instance  and  most  certainly  taking  it 
away  in  another.  Badly  run-down  power, 
caused  by  the  railroad  strike,  is  taking  away 
from  our  meager  supply  of  coal  a  vast 
amount  each  day  and  it  should  be  the  wishea 
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of  everyone  that  <mr  govemment,  through 
the  héritage  of  govemment  control  during 
the  war,  exercise  its  authority  into  the 
affaira  of  thèse  private  industries  today  and 
get  the  mines  and  railroads  under  opération 
*  *  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  *  * 

The  habit  of  earrying  labor  grievances  to 
the  White  House  has  been  severely  criticized 
and  this,  so-called  habit,  started  during  the 
administraticm  of  Président  Wilson  beeause 
the  workers  wished  to  give  the  public  a 
square  deal  as  well  as  receive  one  and  thej 
believed  that  he  would  give  it  to  them  as  he 
most  assuredlj  did,  therefore,  whj  should 
they  not  believe  the  same  of  the  présent  ad- 
ministration and  go  to  them. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  our  population 
are  workers.  The  producers  and  their  ninety- 
seven  per  cent  capital  certainly  should  be 
weighed  equally  with  that  of  the  three  per 
cent  of  non- workers'  dollars. 

Can  it  be  that  the  appeal  to  political  in- 
fluence by  labor  that  brought  the  Adamson 
and  other  bénéficiai  laws  to  them  has  so 
provoked  our  three  per  cent  that  they  are 
now  resorting  to  their  présent  méthode  to 
keep  the  worker  away  from  the  poils  f 

Is  it  true  that  the  three  per  cent  wish 
to  drive  the  ninety-seven  per  cent  back  to 
serfdomf  We  pray  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  organized 
labor  to  draw  the  govemment  into  thèse 
controversies  nor  to  hâve  them  coerce  the 
executives  of  industry,  as  has  been  charged 
by  différent  writers,  but  it  is  the  purpose 
of  organized  labor  to  see  that  everyone  is 
given  a  square  deal  and  to  assist  toward 
the  further  émancipation  of  those  who  toil 
and,  if  possible,  keep  someone  from  freez- 
ing,  due  to  a  fuel  shortage  this  winter  and 
many  to  come. 


Seniority 

Seniority  has  been  assailed  time  and  timo 
again  and  a  récent  writer  in  a  technical 
paper  covers  this  subject  very  thoroughly, 
assailing  the  rights  of  the  working  man  with 
regard  to  seniority  most  viciously.  He  ques- 
tions why  the  man  who  is  working  under 
the  protection  of  seniority  has  to  exert  him- 
self,  claiming  that  the  path  of  seniority  is 
a  single  track,  a  single  file  with  no  passing 
track  and  that  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  kill 
ambition  and  destroy  initiative,  and  he  fur- 
ther concurs  in  the  statement  made  by 
Carlyle  in  England  quite  a  few  years  ago 
that  the  40,000,000  people  of  that  country 
were  mostly  fools.  In  his  attack  he  says 
that  some  day  perhaps,  but  not  likely,  there 
will  be  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  dreams 
of  those  who  control  those  things  and  the 
first  entering  wedge  will  be  driven  that  will 
make  for  the  betterment  of  the  morale,  the 
efficiency  and  the  ambitions  of  the  rank  and 
file  who  now  foUow  so  blindly  the  leaders 
who  hâve  elected  themselves  into  positions 
of  authority. 

The  inconsistency  of  this  attack  is  ref  resh- 
ing  as  he,  after  attacking  seniority,  admits 
that  the  worker  is  cabined,  cribbed,  and  kept 
down  and  that  the  majority  rule  should  pre- 
vail  and  virtually  admits  that  his  writings 
are  only  the  ravings  of  such  men  as  Carlyle 
accused  England  of  having. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  were  it  not 
for  seniority,  men,  partiçularly  so  on  rail- 


roads, would  be  pitted  one  against  another 
and  that  the  "powers  that  be"  would  com- 
pletely  wreck  the  rank  and  file.  The  conten- 
tion that  seniority  keeps  the  good  man 
down  is  very  silly,  and  as  a  rebuttal  I  ask 
the  folio wing  question: 

How  many  more  men  are  picked  for  officiai 
positions  through  personal  influence  than  are 
taken  from  the  rank  and  file,  from  those 
who  understand  the  opération  of  varions  in- 
dustries as  i^ractically  applied. 

Seniority  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  the  worker  has  and  incidentally  bene- 
fits  the  owner  of  the  corporation  from  the 
simple  fact,  if  for  no  other,  it  serves  as  an 
incentive 'for  the  man  to  remain  continuously 
in  the  employment  of  one  concem,  advancing 
from  time  to  time  until  finally  he  is  the 
senior  man.  Without  the  seniority  rule 
what  would  become  of  the  older  men  in 
times  of  dépression  f  How  many  men  would 
be  embarrassed  by  having  some  ''pef 
placed  ahead  of  themf  History  tells  us  that 
prior  to  establishment  of  seniority  the 
gênerai  opération  of  railroads,  in  particular, 
was  vexy  ragged,  that  the  dissension  in  the 
ranks  caused  by  the  picking  of  the  privileged 
few  kills  the  incentive  for  the  majority.  The 
fact  that  business  concerns,  when  picking 
officiais,  do  not  pick  the  senior  man  in  rank 
is  conclusive  évidence  that  seniority  does  not 
keep  the  good  man  down,  and  the  rule  in 
most  ail  agreements  which  the  workers  hâve 
with  the  varions  industries  reading  as  fol- 
lows:  "The  oldest  man  in  point  of  service 
shall  hâve  préférence,  ability  and  gênerai 
fitness  to  be  considered  first,*'  certainly 
éliminâtes  the  attack  made  by  this  writer, 
iinder  discussion. 

We  hâve  a  lesson  before  us  in  the  case 
of  John  G.  Shedd,  who  has  celebrated  the 
fiftiéth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.  What  is  true  of  him 
is  true  equally  of  his  associate,  James 
Simpson.  They  began  young  with  Marshall 
Field,  realized  that  they  were  with  a  big 
man  and  a  very  big  concem — ^with  ail  the- 
opportunity  that  ability  could  ask. 

They  did  not  wander  around  or  wonder 
why  no  one  appreciated  them.  They  worked 
and  stayed  and  now  they  own  the  business. 

This  example  applies  in  every  business 
or  trade  and  is  a  lesson  for  ail  of  us. 
Seniority  is  something  that  belongs  to  a  man 
and  means  more  to  him  than  his  job.  It  is 
something  that  cannot  be  bought,  begged, 
or  borrowed  and  when  the  man  dies  it  is 
buried  with  him. 


Observatloiis  of  Labor  and  Politics  and  a 
Thonght  That  May  Help  Win 

The  articles  appearing  in  The  Journal 
from  time  to  time  on  the  political  situation, 
the  recommendation  of  your  Grand  Officers 
to  register  and  vote,  and  the  question  of 
a  brother,  ''How  can  the  labor  men  finance 
a  campaign  to  compete  with  the  old  guardf  " 

Observations  convince  me  that  with  many 
it  is  not  80  much  that  they  do  not  register 
and  vote  as  that  they  vote  for  the  wrong 
candidates.  What  is  the  remedyî  Observa- 
tion convinces  me  that  a  firm,  fair  and  im- 
partial position  should  be  taken.  The  very 
existence  of  the  organization  as  well  as 
the  protection  of  its  members  lies  largely 
in  its  influence  in  the  législative  halls.  This 
can  only  be  had  by  the  élection  to  office  of 


men  who  are  fair-minded  and  who  can  re- 
fuse the  corrupting  dollar.  Therefore,  the 
décision  on  candidates  and  men  for  oi&ee, 
as  individuals  and  not  as  parties,  should  be 
in  order  in  any  Division  meeting. 

I  do  not  mean  that  the  Grand  Office  should 
pick  a  man  and  run  him,  requiring  ail  to 
vote  for  him.  That  would  be  despotism. 
But  when  a  man  who  has  been  in  office,  bas 
been  nnfair  and  has  been  condemned  by 
^e  Grand  Office,  the  brother  working  for 
such  a  man  should  be  regarded  as  being  in 
the  same  class  as  that  of  a  man  who  woriu 
when  his  brothers  are  on  strike. 

By  ail  means,  register  and  vote — and  vote 
for  the  man  who  will  be  fair  to  labor,  sfann- 
ning  the  man  who  is  buying  votes.  What 
does  a  promise  from  a  railroad  company  that 
you  "will  be  taken  care  of"  and  a  few 
dollars  in  your  pocket  at  élection  time 
amount  to  if  you  must  violate  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  B.  of  L.  £.  to  get  eitherf 

Remember  that  by  your  action  and  your 
vote  you  and  your  brothers  may  or  may 
not  hâve  profitable  employment  and  your 
families  may  hâve  happiness  and  content- 
ment,  or  hunger  and  its  miseries. 

M£MBKR. 


News  ftom  the  A.  B.  4k  A. 

Coloned  Bugg,  who  is  receiver  for  the  A. 
B.  &  A.  Bailway  Company  and  wfaoee 
dilatory  actions  caused  the  présent  strike  on 
this  railroad,  has  at  last  found  out  that  the 
courts  will  not  let  him  do  everything  that 
he  wants  to  do.  He  has  been  taking  the 
position  that,  beeause  he  was  a  receiver  and 
quasi-court  officer,  that  the  wages  of  a  scab 
laborer  could  not  be  attached  in  his  hands, 
but  the  Court  of  Appeals  seems  to  be  of  the 
opinion  that  the  scabs  should  pay  their 
debts  the  same  as  other  folks.  Now  Colonel 
Bugg  will  be  imable  to  stand  between  them 
and  their  creditors  hereafter  as  he  has  been 
doing  in  the  past. 

A  clipping  from  the  Fitzgerald  Leader 
under  date  of  July  27,  1922,  headed  "Re- 
ceiver Bugg  can  be  gamisheed,"  which  I 
shall  quote,  gives  a  more  defiinite  under- 
standing  of  the  courtes  action.  You,  of 
course,  understand  that  Bugg  has  not  been 
recognizing  the  gamishments  which  came 
from  varions  merchants,  who  had  sold  mer- 
chandise  to  Bugg 's  scab  labor,  who  had 
refused  to  pay  for  them. 

"The  case  of  the  Consolidated  Grocery 
Company  vs.  B.  L.  Bugg,  receiver  for  the 
A.  B.  &  A.,  carried  from  Ben  Hill  Superior 
Court  to  the  court  of  appeals,  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  daimants.  The  case  was 
brought  by  attoméys  A.  J.  and  J.  C.  Mc- 
Donald for  the  Consolidated  Grocery  Co., 
and  was  decided  adversely  by  Judge  F.  M. 
Powers,  from  whose  décision  appeal  was 
taken  to  Judge  O.  T.  Gower,  of  the  Ben 
Hill  Superior  Court 

Judge  Gower  sustained  Justice  Powers  and 
the  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
A  strong  array  of  coùncil  represented  Be- 
ceiver  Bugg,  being  Brandon  and  Hynde,  pf 
Atlanta,  Crum  and  Jones,  of  Cordele,  and 
Wall  Grantham  and  Kassewitz,  of  this  dty. 
The  claimants  were  represented  by  A.  J.  and 
J.  C.  McDonal.  The  décision  is  of  considér- 
able importance  to  the  local  merchants,  who 
hâve  been  f  reely  extending  crédit  to  the  em- 
ployées of  the  Beceiver  and  who  had  been 
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advised  that  the  road  being  in  the  hands  of 
a  Receiver  prohîbited  them  f rom  using  this 
remedy  to  eollect  thcdr  claims.  A  large 
ntunber  of  daims  are  said  to  be  awaiting  this 
décision  bef  ore  being  put  into  action. 


Fead  Water  Heater 


be  effected  in  the  boiler.  Feed  water  beat- 
ing  is  not  new,  but  successful  locomotive 
feed  water  heating  in  this  countrj  bas  but 
just  now  been  accomplished.  A  little  later 
there  will  be  more  to  be  said  on  this  snb- 
ject.  This  development  has  been  waiting 
for  the  successful  heater.  Asst.  Ed. 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bailwaj  Association,  assembled  in  the 
Greek  Temple  at  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic 
Cit7,  N.  J.,  June  14,  1922,  and  the  reports 
of  theii  varions  committees  are  very  inter- 
esting  to  note,  particularly  so  with  regard 
to  the  feed  water  heater  for  locomotives. 

This  committee's  report  shows  that  a 
Bumber  of  roads  are  economifing  by  the  use 
of  the  feed  water  heater,  some  very  excellent 
results  having  been  oblained.  It  has  been 
elaimed  that  the  heaters  should  not  be  used 
while  the  locomotive  is  standing  or  drifting 
and  this  committee,  above  ref érred  to,  con- 
eurs  in  this  stand.  Objection  has  also  been 
made  to  the  feed  water  heater  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  their 
nse  while  there  was  no  ezhaust  steam  to 
beat  the  water  and  then  cold  water  intro- 
duced  in  the  boiler  would  hâve  a  bad  eflPect 
on  ânes  and  fire  boxes.  They  report  that 
there  is  no  évidence  that  the  use  of  the 
feed  water  heater  has  resulted  in  any 
damage  to  the  boiler. 

They  do  say,  however,  that  the  use  of  ex- 
haust  steam  such  as  that  coming  from  the 
air  pump,  head  light,  generator,  and  stoker, 
might  be  advisable  in  order  to  maintain  the 
température  of  the  feed  water  when  the 
locomotive  is  not  working.  They  report  fur- 
ther  that  the  saving  of  fuel  per  1000  ton 
miles,  ranged  from  12  to  16%  per  cent, 
this  test  having  been  made  on  a  locomotive 
with  cylinders  27  inches  by  30  inches,  drivers 
69  inches  and  boiler  pressure  200  pounds. 
They  claim  not  to  hâve  any  information  as 
to  how  thèse  tests  were  run  and  say  that 
they  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
tests  made  but  simply  give  thèse  figures  for 
information.  The  adoption  of  the  feed  water 
heater  will  be  only  another  step  toward  fuel 
eeonomy  and  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
they  will  pay  for  themselves  in  this  one 
saving  alone.  As  it  has  been  estimated  that 
35  per  cent  total  cost  of  train  opération  is 
ehargeable  to  locomotive  fuel. 

Peed  water  heating  is  now  a  factor  in 
locomotive  engineering  and  opération.  It 
promises  to  take  a  place  next  to  superheating 
in  improving  eeonomy  and  in  increasing 
capacity,  with  the  incidental  advantage  of 
prolonging  boiler  and  firebox  life  and  re- 
ducing  cost  of  boiler  maintenance.  Success- 
ful feed  water  heating  means  increased  boiler 
power.  It  will  permit  of  modemizing  exist- 
ing  boilers  of  outclassed  engines,  to  render 
them  available  again  in  roany  cases  for  serv- 
ice which  has  outgrown  them.  Feed  water 
heaters  may  be  applied  to  existing  engines 
under  a  charge  to  capital  account  and  for 
a  number  of  years  will  defer  charges  to 
operating  accounts  for  replacing  those 
engines  by  new  ones.  Feed  water  heaters 
will  increase  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal 
and  provide  eeonomy  not  available  in  any 
other  way  because  the  improvement  is  made 
from  otherwise  wasted  beat. 

Locomotive  boilers  should  be  relieved  of 
the  duty  of  heating  water.  It  should  corne 
to  them  hot,  leaving  only  the  evaporation  to 


Thrift 

Did  the  late  World  War  teach  us  thrift 
or  did  we  hâve  it  in  our  System  and  it  is 
only  now  "cropping  outf" 

The  report  of  the  réclamation  departmen^ 
of  the  C.  M.  &  8t.  P.  Ry.,  for  1921,  was 
called  to  our  attention  some  time  ago  but  it 
is  entirely  too  vast  for  us  to  attempt  to  go 
into  détail  hère.  However,  we  are  going  to 
quote  some  of  the  most  important  materials 
and  their  value,  redaimed:  A  total  of 
$926,221.59,  Axles— $7,221.79  ;  Bolts— $49,- 
180.07;  Couplers  and  Locks— $15,185.97  ; 
Lumber — $29,282.68;  Lantems,  lamps  and 
parts— $15,040.66;  Nuts— $39,197.37  ;  Jour- 
nal bearings — $43,649.35;  Brake  beams — 
$78,395.79;  Steel  castings— $45,436.58  ; 
Rails— $36,872.22  ;  Forgings— $127,128.62  ; 
Steam  and  air  brake  hose  fittings — $123,- 
752.12  ;  Tools— $23,870.82  ;  Springs— $53,- 
799.94;  Washers— $2,945.38  ;  Signal  ma- 
terials—$13,214.10;  Track  spikes— $3,333.09, 
and  miscellaneous  materials,  which  amount 
to  $218,815.04. 

The  news  of  this  réclamation  is  gratifying 
and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  good  example 
will  be  f ollowed  by  others. 

The  item,  $123,752.12,  pertaining  to  air 
and  steam  hose  with  their  fittings,  interests 
us  greatly  and  only  brings  out,  most  force- 
fully,  the  contention  along  thèse  Unes,  made 
by  ïhe  varions  automatic  connecter  com- 
panies  that  their  device  will  save  thousands 
of  dollars  in  this  one  particular  item. 

Asst.  Ed. 


The  Nobillty  of  Labor 
Bt  Lester  Lee 

At  this  critical  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory,  when  the  fight  between  organized 
capital  and  labor  is  so  fierce,  and  it  is  so 
difficult  to  get  a  true  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions and  causes  before  the  unprejudicod 
and  open  mind  of  the  public,  I  beg  of  you 
to  carefully  consider  the  foUowing  prin- 
ciples  which  hâve  existed  as  far  back  as 
history  records. 

Those  of  us  who  hâve  had  the  privilège 
of  studying  the  teachings  of  the  world's 
great  masters  will  recall  that  when  King 
Solomon  employed,  or  caused  to  be  em- 
ployed,  about  83,000  workmen  for  the  érec- 
tion of  his  temple,  he  divided  their  time 
for  each  day  into  three  periods — eight 
hours  for  work,  eight  hours  for  rest  and  re- 
freshments,  and  eight  hours  for  worship, 
self -improvement  and  helpfulness  to  others, 
with  the  admonition  that  they  dévote  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  grammar,  logic,  rhet- 
oric,  rousic,  arithmetic,  astronomy  and 
geometry,  of  which  a  man  must  hâve  some 
knowledge  in  order  to  be  the  **master''  of 
himself. 

In  the  building  of  this  great  temple, 
which  required  seven  years,  the  workmen 
were  paid  their  *'wages,"  and  none  went 
away  dissatisfied,  peace,  harmony,  good 
will  and  co-operation  prevailing  through- 
out  the  entire  period.     For  such  a  condi- 


tion to  be  ushered  in  at  this  time  would 
be  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  for  which  we 
must  ail  strive,  by  going  back  to  the  great 
underlying  principles  of  justice,  fratemity, 
and  brotherly  love,  no  matter  what  y  our 
station  in  life  may  be. 

It  was  the  horny  hand  of  the  brave,  but 
not  forgotten,  men  who  made  this  great 
country  a  comparative  paradise  for  you 
and  I  to  live  in.  Every  man  who  fought 
an  Indian,  felled  a  forest  tree,  drained  a 
marsh,  built  a  log  cabin,  dug  a  canal  or 
laid  a  railroad  tra«k  has  rendered  to  hu- 
manity  a  service  for  which  he  should  be 
honored.  Ail  work  is  noble.  Our  Creator 
never  intended  for  a  man  to  live  a  life  of 
ease  and  luxury,  and  be  exempt  from  the 
labor  of  hand,  mind  or  heart.  Man 's  mis- 
sion is  work  and  in  work  to  get  his  destiny 
as  a  man  fulfilled,  and  his  work  should  re- 
main after  him  for  endless  time  and  eter- 
nity. 

Labor  begets  moralîty,  intelligence,  pa- 
tience, persévérance,  faithfulness,  methods, 
ingenuity,  energy  and  whatsoever  strength 
a  man  has  of  body,  mind  or  soûl  will  be 
stamped  in  the  work  he  does.  '  *  Work,  and 
therein  hâve  well  being"  is  the  oldest  of 
gospels.  Let  the  weary  cease  to  think  that 
labor  is  a  curse  and  doom  pronounced  by 
Deity.  Without  it  there  could  be  no  ex- 
cellence in  human  nature  and  no  human 
virtues.  To  work  with  the  hands  or  brain, 
according  to  our  acquirements  and  capaci- 
*  ties,  to  do  that  which  lies  before  us  to  do, 
is  more  honorable  than  rank  or  title. 
Ploughers,  spinners,  builders,  inventors, 
poets  and  writers  ail  should  stand  upon 
one  common  level,  each  receiving  the 
other 's  respect,  sympathy  and  help,  each 
regarding  the  other  as  his  brother. 

It  was  a  wise  plan  to  give  to  man  ma- 
terials in  the  ore  beds  and  in  the  forests 
for  him  to  fashion  into  articles  of  useful- 
ness,  splendor  and  beauty,  not  because  of 
their  usefulness,  splendor  and  beauty,  but 
because  the  act  of  creating  them  is  better 
than  the  things  themselves,  and  becauae 
the  labor  of  creating  them  is  more  noble 
than  idleness.  We  must  recognize  the  no- 
bility  of  labor,  realizing  that  on  it  rests 
our  government,  social,  business,  educa- 
tional  and  reUgious  institutions,  oni  which 
the  world's  progress  dépends. 

To  be  ashamed  of  toil,  the  workshop,  the 
dusty  field,  the  hard  hand,  the  overalls,  is 
treason  to  nature  and  a  backward  step  in 
the  progress  of  humanity.  Toil-^-of  hand, 
heart  or  brain — ^is  the  only  true  manhood 
and  genuine  nobility.  From  the  poor  boy 
who  ploughs  a  mule  on  a  rough  hillside  to 
the  man  who  runs  a  locomotive  or  guides 
the  ship  of  state,  every  weary  task  is  obey- 
ing  a  wisdom  far  above  his  own  wisdom 
and  f ulfilling  a  design  far  above  his  own  de- 
sign. In  the  application  of  our  powers  to 
some  task,  to  the  achievement  of  some  re- 
suit, lies  the  foundation  of  ail  human  im- 
provement and  progress.  We  were  sent 
into  the  world  to  till  the  soil,  sail  the  seas, 
work  in  faetories,  and  transact  the  business 
of  dties.  The  world  is  the  great  school  of 
industry  for  the  development  and  perfec- 
tion of  humanity.  Labor  is  man 's  great 
function,  his  peculiar  distinction  and  privi- 
lège, and  without  it  he  can  gain  no  im- 
provement or  true  happiness. 
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The  désire  to  accumulate  wealth  for  tlie 
sake  of  securing  a  life  of  ease  and  gratifi- 
cation, of  eseape  from  labor,  is  wlioUy 
wrong  even  though  very  common.  It  is 
better  for  a  man  to  live  richer  and  die  poor- 
er,  to  address  himself  to  the  business  of  life 
until  infirmities  overtake  him,  realizing 
that  a  reasonable  exertion  of  the  powers  of 
body  and  mind  are  best  for  him  and  for 
ail  others,  and  contribute  to  good  health 
and  happinesB. 

What  is  there  glorious  in  this  world  that 
is  not  the  product  of  labor — either  of  the 
'body  or  mindf  What  is  history  but  its 
record  f  What  are  the  treasures  of  genius 
and  art  but  its  workf  What  are  the  culti- 
vated  fields  and  the  railroad  trains  but  its 
toilf  The  rising  cities'are  but  the  treasure- 
houses  of  labor.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  memory  of  the  past  and  no  hope  for 
the  future.  We  should  honor  the  man  who 
produces  and  not  alone  consumes — who  puts 
forth  his  hand  to  add  to  the  treasury  of 
human  comforts.  God  made  a  world  of 
poor  men,  who  must  work  for  a  living,  for 
that  is  the  best  condition  of  man  and  the 
grand  sphère  of  human  improvement.  If 
the  présent  génération  oould  lay  down  a 
complète  provision  for  the  next,  as  some 
men  désire  to  do  for  their  children,  the 
world  would  be  destroyed  at  a  single  blow. 
Ail  industry  would  cease  with  the  necessity 
for  it  and  ail  progress  would  stop.  The 
noblest  things  that  hâve  been  achieved  in 
the  world  hâve  been  achieved  by  poor  men,  * 
whom  necessity  made  active. 

It  is  a  notable  yet  lamentable  fact  that 
familles  who  hâve  been  left  a  rich  inherit- 
ance  of  money,  which  removed  the  neces- 
sity for  labor,  hâve  rapidly  degenerated 
and  passed  away.  '  The  third  génération  (if 
there  be  one)  may  rise,  under  the  stem 
discipline  of  necessity,  but  heir  to  physical 
and  mental  weaknesses. 

Therefore  let  us  ail  work  in  our  respec- 
tive sphères,  with  only  lofty  ends  in  view. 
The  farmer  who  labors  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  agriculture  will-  find  more  plea- 
sure  and  profit  in  it  than  if  he  looks  upon 
his  work  as  drudgery  by  which  to  secure 
his  daily  bread.  The  engineer  should  real- 
ize  that  he  is  rendering  service  to  human- 
ity  and  carrying  out  his  part  of  the  divine 
plan  when  he  hauls  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries  of  life  from  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try  to  another.  Let  us  ail  labor,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  to  advance  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity  and  make  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in — for  us  and  for  the  future  gén- 
érations, giving  honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due,  and  regarding  as  our  common  enemy 
those  who  consume  but  produce  not. 


thing  about  my  loan  or  answer.my  letters? 
I  hâve  written  y  ou  four  or  five  times  and 
my  wife  says  I  might  just  as  well  hâve 
mailed  them  direct  to  the  dead  letter  office 
for  ail  the  good  they  do  me.  Now  you  fel- 
lows  get  busy  or  you  can  bet  your  life  you 
won't  get  a  vote  out  of  this  precinct  next 
élection  and  you  and  Flannigan  will  be 
back  working  for  somebody  who  can  tell 
you  where  to  head  in  at  instead  of  setting 
around  them  tables  playing  golf  ail  the 
time  while  the  country  is  going  to  hell  on 
account  of  just  such  fellows  as  you.  My 
neighborj  August  Korcek,  wants  me  to 
Write  in  this  that  you  can  change  his  ap- 
plication on  account  of  the  four  calves  he 
has  got  listed  has  now  grown  so  that  you 
can  make  it  read  steers  and  a  cow  now  and 
the  sorrel  mare  you  can  eut  her  out  as  she 
died  of  old  âge  or  the  hoof  and  mouth  dis- 
ease  which  I  wish  your  outfit  had  if  you 
don't  do  something  about  those  loans  in- 
stead of  letting  the  country  go  to  hell  ail 
the  time. 

"Now  you  fellows  get  busy  and  answer 
this  letter  so  I  know  whether  I  am  going 
to  get  this  money  or  not.  If  you  ain't,  say 
so,  and  I  will  try  and  get  it  somewhere 
else.  I  got  a  hen  setting  in  the  mailbox 
and  it  looks  like  we  would  both  be  grand- 
mothers  before  we  would  hâve  any  mail 
from  your  corporation  stuck  under  our 
nose.  If  you  or  Flannigan  ain't  got  time 
to  Write,  hâve  one  of  them  fifty-seven  va- 
rieties  of  blondes  that  the  govemment  is 
keeping  aroimd  your  office,  answer  this.  If 
Flannigan  writes,  tell  him  for  me  to  put 
his  signature  on  the  same  side  with  the 
date  and  *Dear  Sir^  on  the  other  side,  he 
will  hâve  more  room  for  détails. 

"That  is  a  funny  thing  about  my  loan 
which  I  wrote  you  about — as  far  as  I  can 
see  I  might  just  as  well  be  trying  to  do 
business  with  the  Austrian  govemment  as 
with  the  United  States  as  far  as  satisfac- 
tion goes,  as  you  only  want  to  loan  about 
enough  on  my  land  and  stuff  to  get  me  a 
new  set  of  ring  gears  for  my  Overland.  I 
guess  if  my  daughter  and  her  husband 
would  put  in  what  stuff  they  hâve  I  could 
get  enough  to  put  a  whip  socket  on  it  be- 
sides. 

"I  don't  want  to  say  anything  to  hurt 
your  feelings  or  Mr.  Flannigan 's  either, 
but  it  seems  to  me  like  you  could  do  more 
business  and  help  out  the  farmers  consid- 
erably  if  you  would  hâve  Flannigan  eut 
down  the  size  of  his  signature  and  increase 
the  size  of  his  loans.'' 


Irate  Nebraska  Farmer  Stirs  Up  the  War 
Finance  Corporation 

We  are  never  too  busy  to  hâve  a  laugh. 

The  war  finance  corporation,  which  has 
loaned  considérable  money  to  Nebraska 
cattle-feeders  and  farmers,  has  found  it  im- 
possible to  please  ail  applicants,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  foUowing  letter.  The 
Flannigan  referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the 
ex-president  of  the  State  Association,  now 
secretary  of  the  war  finance  corporation 
for  Nebraska.  The  letter  follows  just  as 
written  : 

*'Why  in  hell  don't  you  fellows  do  some- 


B.  of  L.  £.  Member  Admitted  to  the  Bar 
Brother  William  A.  Chisholm  of  Divi- 
sion 357,  was  graduated  from  the  Minne- 
sota Collège  of  Law  and  had  the  degree 
of  L.L.B.  conferred  upon  him,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  to  practice  law  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota. 

Brother  Chisholm  has  always  been  inter- 
ested  in  organized  labor,  and  is  one  of 
our  most  progressive  members.  He  started 
in  the  employ  of  the  Milwaukee  road  six- 
teen  years  ago  as  a  helper  in  the  round- 
house,  gradually  working  to  the  position 
of  engineer,  which  position  he  has  held  for 
over  eleven  years.  He  attended  the  law 
collège  while  running  a  switch  engine.  We 
understand    he    has    had     several     flatter- 


ing  offers,  but  has  not  severed  his  con- 
nections with  the  road  however. 

Brother  Chisholm  is  35  years  old,  has 
a  wife  and  family,  and  educated  himself 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university. 
This  seems  to  us  an  unusual  event  in  the 
life  of  an  engineer  and  we  wish  him  suc- 
cess  in  his  chosen  profession. 

W.  E.  Harmon, 
Secy.-Treas.  Division  357. 


Spedal  Notice 
minois  State  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Peoria,  Friday,  Septemher  29,  19£8,  under 
the  auspices  of  Div.  92  and  417.  Meeting 
will  be  called  promptly  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
in  Maccabee  Hall,  corner  Madison  and  Fui- 
ton  Streets.  Headqtiarters  at  Hôtel  Jeffer- 
son.  Evening  entertainment  fumished  by 
B.  of  L.  E.  divisions  and  Hope  Division  10, 
G.  I.  A.  AH  brothers  cordially  invited  to 
be  with  us. 

J.  W.  MOOEE,  CE.  92. 

C.  C.  Crâne,  C.-E.  417. 


Boport  of  the  Home  for  Aged  and  Disabled 
Bailroad  Employées  of  America 

August  1,  1922. 
To  the  Editer  and  Manager  of  the  B.  L.  E. 

Magazine  : 

The  foUowing  contributions  were  reoeived 
at  the  Home  during  the  month  ended  July 
31,  1922: 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 

No.  331    $  5.00 

No.  537    5.00 

No.  826    5.00 

$15.00 

SUMMARY 

Grand  Lodge  B.  R.  T $5,069.27 

Grand  Lodge  B.  L.  F.  &  E 925.65 

Grand  Division  O.  R.  C 348.00 

B.  R.  T.  Lodges 155.60 

B.  L.  E.  Divisions 15.00 

Interest,     Highland     Park     State 

Bank,  General  Fund 9.65 

Interest,     Highland     Park     State 

Bank,    Dépréciation    Fund 9.06 

Division  No.  106,  L.  A.  to  O.  R.  C.  5.0O 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  C. .  1.00 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  B.  T l.OO 

A.  W.  Poster,  No.  357,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

W.  L.  Brown,  No.  41,  B.  L.  F.  &  E. .  1.00 

John  Weldon,  No.  186,  B.  R.  T 1.00 

United       Railway  's       Auxiliary  's 

Club  of  Kansas  City,  Mo 1.00 


$6,543.23 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  Maid  and  Matrones  Aid  Society  of 
Methodist  Church,  Amory,  Miss,  (thni 
Brother  W.  L.  XJnderwood,  No.  207,  O.  R.  C.) 
one  quilt. 

John  O'Keepk, 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 


An  engine  cab  makes  a  good  incubator, 
according  to  Tom  McKenna,  engineer  on 
the  Hetch-Hetchy  Railroad  of  Califomia, 
who  placed  a  nest  of  eggs  in  his  engine  cab 
and  then  forget  about  them  until  he 
heard  the  peep-peep  of  new  bom  chicks  a 
few  days  ago.  The  beat  of  the  locomotive 
boiler  hatehed  out  six  healthy  pullete. 
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HypyT^  R^n^ 


Brother  B.  F.  Estes  of  Dlv.  713  Beceives 
Honorary  Badge 
Brother  Estes  was  bom  in  Litchfield, 
Illinois,  February  20,  1858.  He  first  en- 
tered  railroad  serviee,  firing  a  switch 
engine,  December  24, 1873,  and  later  fired  a 
passenger  rnn  between  Mattoon  and  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  remaining  on  this  run  until 
Pebruary,  1878,  at  which  time  he  came  west 
and  obtained  a  position  as  fireman  on  the 
Atehison  and  Nebraska  R.  R.,  at  Atchison, 


Bro.  B.  F.  Estes,  Dlv.  713. 

Kansas.  This  road  was  later  taken  over 
by  the  Burlington  and  Brother  Estes  was 
promoted  to  engineer  April  11,  1880,  run- 
ning  on  this  road  until  December  27,  1881, 
when  he  severed  his  connection  and  went 
to  Denver  to  work  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  R.  R.  He  was  sent  to  Leadville, 
Colorado,  and  transferred  to  Pueblo  on 
Jnne  23,  1882,  and  on  the  following  day 
joined  Division  29  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  at 
Pueblo.  He  worked  out  of  Pueblo  until 
August,  1882,  when  he  was  transferred  to 
'*the  front,"  building  roads  to  Sait  Lake 
City.  A  short  time  after  going  to  "the 
front"  he  got  a  passenger  run  from  Grand 
Junction,  Colorado,  to  Green  River,  XJtah, 
and  remained  on  this  run  until  February, 
1887,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to 
Sait  Lake  City,  where  he  has  been  pulling 
passenger  trains  ever  since  and  he  is  still 
in  active  service.  Brother  Estes  still  en- 
joys  good  health  and  is  a  regular  attendant 
at  division  meetings. 

G.  I.  Norton,  S.  T.,  Div.  713. 


Persentatlon  of  Honorary  Badge  to 
Member  of  Div.  436 
Brother  G.  W.  Fidler,  member  of  Div. 
436,  bas  been  awarded  the  honorary  badge 
for  forty  years*  continuons  membership  in 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  He  began  his  railroad 
career  at  the  âge  of  fifteen  at  Galesburg, 
m.,  with  the  view  of  leaming  the  machin- 
ist's  trade  but  at  the  expiration  of  eighteen 


raonths  he  decided  that  he  would  prefer 
becoming  a  locomotive  engineer.  In  1869 
he  began  firing  and  about  one  year  later 
he  decided  that  he  would  rather  travel 
around,  with  the  resuit  that  he  quit  his 
position  and  went  to  the  H.  &  St.  Joe, 
only  remaining  there  a  short  time  before 
he  decided  it  was  his  move  again.  Be- 
tween the  years  of  1870  and  1876,  jobs 
being  plentiful,  he  worked  on  at  least 
twenty  railroads  in  as  many  states.  In 
1876  he  secured  employment  on  the  Hen- 
derson  &  Nashville  Railroad,  now  the 
L.  &  N.,  and  remained  there  until  1881,  at 
which  time  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  at  Ludlow,  Kentucky. 
He  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  May,  1882, 
Div.  95,  and  he  says  that  he  considers  that 
the  best  move  he  has  ever  made.  In  1884, 
still  having  the  game  of  checkers  in  mind, 
he  decided  that  it  was  his  move  again  and 
he  went  to  Texas,  later  coming  to  Alabama 
and  obtaining  employment  on  the  A.  G.  S., 
and  as  Div.  436  was  being  organized  about 
this  time,  he  transferred  his  membership 
to  that  division  from  Div.  95.  During  the 
course  of  Brother  Fidler 's  career  as  a 
locomotive  engineer  he  says  that  there  was 
a  considérable  part  of  the  time  when  the 
repairs  on  locomotives  were  made  with  a 


Bro.  O.  W.  Fidler,  Div.  436. 

lead  pencil,  then  came  the  *  *  chain-gang,  " 
**  double  headers,"  then  a  loss  of  interest 
and  a  complète  disgust  with  conditions. 
On  arriving  at  his  home  terminal,  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  on  his  last  trip  after  having 
been  on  duty  eighteen  hours,  the  hostler 
told  him  that  he  should  hurry  and  make 
out  his  work  report,  as  he  was  expected  to 
go  back  on  his  run  at  6:00  a.  m.,  this 
being  2:30  a.  m.  He  made  out  the  follow- 
ing report:  **Tru8ting  that  I  can  better 
my  conditions,  I,  this  day,  leave  the  serv- 
ice.'' O.W.  F. 

Brother  Fidler  is  loud  in  his  praises  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and,  in  particular,  Grand 
Chief  Stone. 

J.  C.  DE  HoLL,  S.  T.,  Div.  436. 


First  Member  of  Dlv.  468  to  Becelve 
Honorary  Badge 

Brother  Reuben  Lewis  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  Div.  468  to  reçoive  the  honorary 
badge,  tendered  him  at  a  banquet  given  in 
his  honor  at  the  Hôtel  American',  at  Car- 
bondale,  Pa.,  Jnne  25,  1922,  there  being  in 
attendance  at  this  banquet  members  from 
Divs.  166  and  292  of  the  B.  of  L.  £.,  and 
quite  a  few  members  from  the  B.  of  L.  F. 
and  E.,  G.  R.  C,  and  B.  R.  T.  lodges. 

Brother  F.  H.  Davis,  road  foreman  of 
englues,  acted  as  toast  master  and  ex- 
pressed  the  high  esteem  in  which  Brother 
Lewis  is  held.    There  were  also  in  attend- 


Bro.  Ruben  E.  Lewis.  Div.  468. 

ance  ofi&cials  from  ail  departments  of  the 
division  on  which  Brother  Lewis  is  em- 
ployed.  At  the  conclusion  the  toast  master 
called  on  Brother  S.  W.  Beach  to  make  the 
présentation  speech,  which  he  did  in  a 
most  appropriate  manner,  pinning  the 
badge  on  Brother  Lewis*  coat.  Brother 
Lewis  responded  feelingly  and  gave  an 
outline  of  his  railroad  career.  He  was 
born  July  18,  1853,  and  began  his  railroad 
career  in  1871,  on  the  Gswego  Midland 
Railroad.  His  first  firing  was  done  on  a 
wood  bumer,  using  green  hemlock  slabs 
and  he  was  furnished  with  an  axe  to  split 
them,  with  positive  instructions  that  if  he 
threw  any  of  them  off  he  would  be  dis- 
charged.  This  railroad  went  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  in  1873  and  the  employées 
were  paid  off  in  script,  which  Brother 
Lewis  says  he  sold  at  33  cents  on  the  dollar. 
In  May,  1877,  he  was  promoted  to  engineer 
and  remained  in  such  capacity  until 
March,  1890,  at  which  time  he  went  to  the 
Ontario,  Carbondalo  &  Scranton  R.  R., 
where  he  has  been  for  thirty-two  years. 
Brother  Lewis  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div. 
152,  on  October  5,  1882,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  Div.  468,  at  Carbondale.  He  has 
always  been  a  faithful  brother  engineer 
and  may  he  live  long  and  prosper,  as  well 
as  enjoy  the  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  him. 

Stephen  Wood,  S.  T.,  Div.  468.  . 
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Brother  Henry  Blser  of  Biv.  32  Presented 
With  Honorary  Badge 

Brother  Henry  Biser  has  been  presented 
with  the  Honorary  Badge  by  the  Grand 
Division  and  he  says  he  is  very  proud  of  it 
and  wishes  to  thank  every  brother  con- 
cemed.  Brother  Biser  joined  the  B.  of 
L.  £.  on  April  16,  1882,  and  has  kept  his 


Bro.  Henry  Riser»  Div.  32. 

membership  ever  since,  although  he  hasn't 
railroaded  since  the  strike  of  February 
27,  1888. 

He  commenced  firing  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q. 
in  1871.  In  seven  years  he  was  promoted, 
running  freight  for  six  years  and  then  in 
passenger  service  between  Aurora  and 
Galesburg. 

Although  Brother  Biser  is  now  seventy 
years  of  âge,  he  is  still  strong  and  able  to 
do  a  good  day's  work.  He  résides  at  Glen- 
dora,  Los  Angeles  County,  Oalifornia. 


Member  of  Diy.  503  Beceiyes  Honorary 
Badge 

Brother  Fred  C.  Ives,  member  of  Div. 
503,  was  presented  with  the  Honorary 
Badge  at  a  regular  meeting  of  his  division, 
held  Sunday,  July  9,  1922. 

The  présentation  speech  was  made  by 
Brother  Fred  H.  Williams,  Ins.  Secy.,  in 
a  most  creditable  manner  and  the  tribute 
paid  to  Brother  Ives  was  very  befitting. 

In  accepting  the  badge,  Brother  Ives 
feelingly  expressed  his  appréciation  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him  and  was  then 
congratulated  by  each  member  présent.  He 
was  born  March  4,  1855,  and  prides  him- 
self  in  having  known,  personally,  the 
majority  of  the  men  who  organized  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  He  began  firing  on  the  Dé- 
troit, Lansing  &  Lake  Michigan  B.  B.,  later 
known  as  the  Détroit,  Lansing  &  Northern, 
then  changed  to  the  Détroit,  Grand  Bap- 
ids  &  Western,  (now  the  Père  Marquette 
By.),  in  February,  1876. 

At  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  engineer, 
it  was  a  dischargeable  offense  to  join  the 
B.  of  L.  E.,  but  this  did  not  deter  him  in 


the  least  and  when  asked  by  offieials  of 
the  road  whether  or  not  he  belonged  to 
the  brotherhood,  he  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive— resulting  in  his  immédiate  dismissal. 
He  then  obtained  employment  on  the  F. 
P. .M.  B.  B.,  and  while  there  his  friends 
on  the  road,  from  which  he  had  been  dis- 
charged,  were  interceding  for  his  reinstate- 
ment  and  succeeded,  having  the  arbitrary 
rule  causing  his  dismissal  removed  by  the 
Company.  He  has  been  tsontinuously  in 
their  service  ever  since. 

Brother  Ives  joined  Div.  1,  June  18,  1882, 
and  was  transferred  to  Div.  503  in  1892, 


Bro.   F.  C.  Ives. 

representing  them  at  the  Détroit  and  Cleve- 
land  convention.  He  has  been  local  chair- 
man  thirteen  years  and  is  still  in  active 
service,  running  numbers  4  and  5  between 
Détroit  and  Grand  Rapids. 


Brother  James  Dennison  Becelves 
Honorary  Badge 
Brother  Dennison  was  born  May  2,  1852, 
near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  he  says,  '  '  From 
my  earliest  recollections  I  had  a  great  de- 
sire  to  be  an  engineer.  '  '  His  first  work  on 
a  railroad  was  done  as  a  section  hand,  be- 
ginning  in  the  month  of  September,  1869, 
but  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  left 
the  section  and  secured  a  position  on  the 
same  railroad  (Pittsburg,  Connellsville 
R.  B.),  as  brakeman.  On  the  second  day 
of  May,  1871,  he  was  promoted  to  con- 
ductor  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  he  began 
firing,  being  promoted  to  engineer  the  20th 
day  of  June,  1874,  remaining  in  said 
capacity  until  1880,  at  which  time  he  re- 
signed  and  went  to  Texas,  where  he  se- 
cured a  job  running  an  engine  on  the 
Texas  Central  B.  R.  He  left  the  Texas 
Central  R.  R.  in  May,  1882,  and  went  to 
work  for  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio,  now  the  Southern  Pacific 
route.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
went  to  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
R.  R.,  running  a  locomotive  for  them  at 
the  salary  of  $60.00  to  $65.00  per  month. 


but  he  only  remained  on  that  railroad 
until  March,  1883,  when  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion on  the  B.  &  O.  and  in  the  month  of 
October,  1883,  he  received  $88.00,  which 
was  at  that  time  considered  an  enormous 
salary.  '  Brother  Dennison  was  initiated 
into  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div.  50,  June,  1876, 
was  transferred  to  Div.  74  in  1880,  trans- 
ferred to  Div.  148  in  November,  1882,  and 
then  to  Div.  36,  of  which  he  is  now  a  mem- 
ber, June,  1883.  He  has  been  quite  active 
in  Brotherhood  affairs  for  years.  In  faet, 
in  1886^  when  the  engineers  were  organized 
at  Garrett,  Ind.;  Newark,  Ohio;  Grafton, 
W.  Va.;  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  he  called  a  meeting  of  ail  ooncemed 
on  November  22  and  on  the  22d  and  23d 
they  drew  up  a  sehedule  calling  for  3%c 
per  mile  and  overtime  aceruing  after  ten 
hours,  with  one  hundred  miles  or  lésa  to 
constitute  a  day 's  work,  also  to  eliminate 
paying  fines  and  to  do  away  with  classifi- 
cation of  engineers  and  firemen  and  to 
hâve  seniority  both  with  regard  to  choiee 
of  en^nes  and  runs.  They  met  the  offi- 
cers  of  those  railroads  involved  a  few  days 
later  and  the  entire  committee  was  imme- 
diately  discbarged  for  being  agitators. 
However,  this  did  not  worry  them  and  they 
succeeded  in  being  reinstatad  within  a 
short  time.  Brother  Dennison  has  repre- 
sented  Div.  36  at  several  conventions.  He 
also  represented  the  B.  &  O.  engineers  dor- 
ing  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  strike  of  1888. 


Bro.  Wm.  J.  Toy,  Member  of  Div.  66,  ICost 
Highly  Honored  by  the  Four  Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods  and  Oo-work- 
ers  of  the  Soutliem  Pacific  Com- 
pany   Sait    Lake    Division 

Bro.  Wm.  J.  Toy,  who  recently  was  pre- 
sented with  the  badge  of  honorary  mem- 
bership in  the  G.  I.  D.  for  40  years  mem- 
bership in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  having 
reached  the  alloted  âge  for  retirement,  en- 
tered  on  the  ** honored*'  list  of  pensioned 
employés  of  the  Southern  Pacific  B.  E. 
Company,  and  also  the  B.  of  L.  E.  pension, 
June  1,  1922. 

On  June  22,  1922,  a  basket  picnic  was 
held  at  Lorin  Farr  park  in  honor  of  Brother 
Toy  by  the  Four  Brotherhoods,  being  as- 
sisted  by  the  four  ladies  '  auxiliaries.  Musie 
and  games  of  ail  kinds  were  indulged  in, 
both  young  and  old,  and  dinner  served 
in  the  ''Bowery.  *'  Dancing  was  carried 
on  until  the  sniall  hours  in  the  morning. 
The  great  event  of  the  occasion  was,  pre- 
senting  Brother  Toy  with  a  Nash-six  1922 
touring  automobile,  fully  equipped,  by  the 
employées  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Sait  Lake  City  Division.  Brother 
D.  D.  Bowlands,  C.  E.  Div.  55,  was  master 
of  cérémonies  and  introduced  the  speakers. 
The  présentation  speech  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hack,  division  superintendent, 
in  a  very  able  manner,  full  of  sentiment 
and  in  every  way  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
There  were  few  dry  eyes  at  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith,  assistant  superintend- 
ent;  Mr.  A.  G.  Fell,  former  mayor  of 
Ogden,  and  Frank  Francis,  présent  mayor, 
gave  a  few  very  appropriate  remarks, 
eulogizing  Brother  Toy  and  dwelling  on 
the  universal  esteem  and  honor  in  which 
he  is  held  by  ail  his  friends,  associâtes  and 
co-workers  in  the  many  years  he  has  been 
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associated  wîth  them.  Brother  Toy  has 
an  exceptional  record,  and  no  man,  loco- 
motive engineer  or  member  in  officiai  ca- 
pacity  on  any  railroad,  was  ever  given  a 
greater  ovation  and  honor  than  that  ten- 
dered  to  Brother  Toy,  ''and  he  is  worth 
it." 

A  spécial  train  was  run  from  Montello 
to  Ogden,  Utah,  carrying  fellow  workmen 
and  their  wives  who  wanted  to  be  there 
to  pay  him  honor  and  enjoy  the  occasion 
with  him.  The  train  was  donated  by  the 
Company  and  manned  by  engine  and  train 
crew,  donating  their  services,  ail  gratis. 

The  crowd  was  estimated  at  1,500  people 
and  everyone  spent  a  day  and  evening  in 
the  most  enjoyable  manner,  and  ail  wished 
Brother  Toy  many  years  of  health  and 
happiness,  which  he  most  certainly  earned 
and  deserves.    William  J.  Toy,  with  45  years 


Bro.  Wm.  J.  Toy,  Dlv.  55. 

9  months  service  record,  and  who  has  been 
road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Sait  Lake 
Division  with  supervision  over  the  territory 
between  Ogden  and  Carlin  since  November 
13,  1899,  having  reached  the  allotted  âge 
for  retirement,  entered  the  honored  list  of 
pensioned  employés  on  June  1,  1922. 

Brother  Toy  was  born  at  Vanport,  Beav- 
er  County,  Penn.,  May  10,  1852.  He  was 
raised  on  a  farm,  afterwards  entering  the 
commission  business.  Brother  Toy  began 
his  railroad  expérience  at  the  âge  of  20  on 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  Bailroad,  run- 
ning  on  a  branch  Une  out  of  Blairsville. 
He  entered  the  service  of  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Bailroad  September  1,  1876,  in  Sacra- 
mento  gênerai  shops  as  a  boilermaker 
helper  under  General  Master  Mechanic  A. 
J.   Stevens. 

During  his  service  at  Sacramento  shops 
he  made  fréquent  trips  as  fireman  on  the 
Sacramento  river  steamers  ''Enterprise" 
and  "  Chin-Du-Wan,  "  operating  between 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  working 
under  Engineer  John  W.  Boyd.  He  trans- 
ferred  from  Sacramento  to  Truckee  on 
September  10,  1877,  as  extra  fireman  and 
hostler,  flring  for  George  Royal,  engineer 
on  engine  56,  and  Charles  C.  Trott  on  en- 


gine Samson  No.  26,  transferring  from 
Truckee  to  Terrace,  Utah,  on  the  Sait  Lake 
Division  as  extra  fireman  September  20, 
1878,  and  working  in  Terrace  shop  until 
October  27,  1878.  Thèse  shops  were  later 
removed  to  Ogden. 

Brother  Toy  regularly  entered  the  en- 
gine service  in  October,  1878,  and  worked 
as  a  fireman  in  freight  and  passenger  serv« 
ice  until  May  22,  1880,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  engineer,  making  his  first  trip 
from  Terrace  to  Moor  and  return,  with 
engine  184,  Brother  Thomas  Lindsay,  now 
an  engineer,  acting  as  his  fireman.  A  co- 
incidence  in  connection  with  this  is  that 
on  May  22,  1922,  forty-two  years  later, 
Brother  Toy  acting  as  engineer,  and  Broth- 
er Lindsay  acting  as  fireman,  pulled  the 
Pacific  Limited  train  No.  19  with  engine 
2473  from  Ogden  to  Carlin  and  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation  from  the  townspeople 
and  railroad  employés  at  each  station  cele- 
brating  the  anniversary. 

From  May  22,  1880,  until  November  13, 
1899,  Brother  Toy  was  actively  engaged  in 
engine  service,  when  he  was  appointed 
road  foreman  of  engines  by  H.  J.  Small, 
then  superintendent  of  motive  power, 
which  position  he  has  held  continuously 
since. 

Brother  Toy  leaves  the  active  service  of 
the  Sait  Lake  Division'  with  the  best 
wishes  of  every  fellow  employé.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  officiais  that  ever 
worked  on  the  Sait  Lake  Division. 

P.  E.  Davis,  S.-T.  Div.  55. 


Brother    F.    P.    Kennedy    of    Dlv.    268 
Beceives  His  Honorary  Badge 

Brother  Kennedy  was  born  at  Dartford, 
Wisconsin,  December  5,  1857,  and  started 
firing  on  the  Wisconsin  Central  Bailroad, 


Bro.  F.  P.  Kennedy. 

which  is  now  the  "See  Line, ''  October  4, 
1875,  being  promoted  to  engineer  August  11, 
1878,  and  ran  on  this  railroad  until  April 
10,  1881,  at  which  time  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Northern  Pacific,  running 
from   Little   Missouri   to   Livingston.     He 


secured  his  position  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
through  the  influence  of  Brother  Pat 
Carney,  who  was  at  that  time  Chief 
Engineer  of  Div.  144,  located  at  Brainard, 
Minn.,  on  April  21,  1881,  and,  no  doubt, 
through  the  influence  of  Brother  Carney, 
he  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div.  144,  June 
2,  1882,  later  becoming  charter  member  of 
Div.  232,  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  transferred 
to  Div.  303  at  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  from 
there  into  Div.  268  at  Norfolk,  Neb.,  where 
he  now  holds  his  membership. 


Five     Oanadian     Vétérans     Honored     at 

Ottawa.    Brother  W.  B.  Prenter 

Présents  Badges 

Five  grand  old  men  of  railroading  in 
Eastem  Canada,  men  who  hâve  witnessed 
the  growth  of  Canada 's  railroad  System 
from  one  or  two  restricted  lines  in  the 
seventies,  to  its  présent  eztensive  propor- 
tions, were  honored  at  the  Orange  Hall,  Glou- 
cester  street,  on  August  15th,  when  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Div. 
168,  tendered  them  a  banquet  and  "At 
Home,"  and  presented  each  with  honorary 
membership  badges  of  the  order.  The  five 
honored  were  Brothers  W.  Borbridge,  A.  J. 
Barr,  W.  King,  David  Kelly  and  W.  H. 
Graham. 

The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  attend- 
ance  of  Bro.  Wm.  B.  Prenter,  gênerai  secre- 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  with 
headquarters  at  Cleveland,  who  for  teu 
years  préviens  to  his  going  to  the  States 
twentyrsix  years  ago,  was  locomotive  fore- 
man hère  and  under  whom  each  of  the  five 
brothers  worked.  Bro.  Prenter  ezplained 
that  he  had  made  the  trip  to  see  his  old 
friends  honored,  and  that  he  had  never  en- 
joyed  a  function  more  in  his  life.  With 
Bro.  Prenter  in  Ottawa,  are  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Hadman,  and  her 
children,  and  they  had  an  enjoyable  day 
yesterday   renewing   acquaintances. 

The  tables  of  the  Orange  Hall  never  held 
a  more  attractive  spread  than  that  to  which 
the  brotherhood  and  its  friends  sat  down 
that  evening.  After  the  banquet,  with  Bro. 
W.  G.  Dewar,  gênerai  chairman  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  in  the  chair,  the  présenta- 
tions were  carried  out,  ànd  some  interesting 
addresses,  replète  with  réminiscences  of  by- 
gone  days,  given. 

Brother  Prenter  made  the  présentations, 
stating  that  he  had  come  hère  from  Cleve- 
land  for  the  occasion,  because  he  had  never 
lost  interest  in  Ottawa,  and  valued  his  f  riend- 
ships  hère  most  highly.  He  explained  that 
he  was  locomotive  foreman  hère  for  ten 
years  before  he  left  for  Cleveland  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  and  in  making  each  présen- 
tation he  recalled  some  incident  in  the 
career  of  the  engineer  to  whom  the  badge 
was  given.  The  badges  were  given  to  the 
five  engineers  for  having  completed  forty 
years  in  the  brotjherhood. 

Addresses  were  made  by  the  foUowing: 
Bros.  Ash  Kennedy,  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  B.  L.  E.;  Wm.  Boucher, 
superintendent  Chapleau  Division,  C.  P.  R.  ; 
A.  J.  Hughes,  assistant  superintendent  C.  P. 
R.,  Ottawa;  George  Fulton,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Carleton  Place;  Jas.  Mc- 
Adam,  secretary-treasiirer  C.  P.  R.  commit- 
tee,  Chapleau,  and  an  ex-mayor  of  that 
town;  C.  Lawrence,  of  the  Railway  Commis- 
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sion,  and  Robert  Cramra,  of  the  Railroad 
Conductors.  Mr.  J.  B.  Spencer  waa  to  hâve 
been  preaent,  but  wae  out  of  town. 

Af  ter  the  présentation  a  splendid  orchestra 
played  dance  music,  and  from  then  until  late 
manj  couples  enjoyed  dancing,  while  down- 
stairs  there  was  a  eucher  party.  Previous 
to  the  banquet  the  engineers  enjoyed  a  motor 
trip  around  the  city,  which  embraced  Rock- 
cliffe,  the  Expérimental  Farm,  Parliament 
Hill  and  other  places  ot  interest.  The  com- 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  day's  activities  were 
as  follows:  Bros.  J.  Murphy,  B.  F.  Cole, 
D.  Cody,  J.  P.  Chishohn,  B.  W.  Botterel,  W. 
Burgess,  G.  Yelland  and  J.  Johnston. 

THOSE  HONORED 

The  oldest  man  to  be  honored  was  David 
Kelly,  who  is  79  years  old,  and  is  still  haie 
and  hearty.  Bro.  Kelly  started  railroadirig 
in  1872  in  Brockville,  when  he  was  a  helper 
in  the  roundhouse  of  the  old  Brockville- 
Ottawa  Railway.  In  1874  he  became  a  fire- 
man,  and  in  1875  got  his  engine,  running 
first  on  the  Perth  branch.  While  the  steel 
was  being  laid  on  the  C.  P.  R.,  between  Ren- 
frew  and  Pembroke,  he  had  charge  of  the 
engine  that  did  the  work.  Bro.  Kelly  was 
retired  in  1914. 

Bro.  William  King  is  68  years  of  âge,  and 
commenced  his  railroad  career  in  1869  on 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He  started  as 
a  fireman,  and  in  1875  transferred  to  the 
C.  P.  R.,  when  he  became  an  engineer  and 
ran  for  a  long  time  between  Brockville  and 
Sand  Point.  He  also  played  an  extensive 
part  in  railway  building,  running  the  work 
train  engine  for  the  road  between  Sand 
Point  and  North  Bay.  Bro.  King  was  re- 
tired in  1916. 

Bro.  William  Borbridge,  who  came  ail 
the  way  from  Calif ornia  for  the  affair,  was 
bom  68  years  ago  in  St.  Johns  ',  Québec.  He 
first  railroaded  on  the  Brockville  and  Ottawa 
and  Canada  AUantie  in  1872.  He  started 
as  a  brakeman;  in  1874  became  a  fireman, 
and  in  1879  an  engineer.  When  the  Brock- 
ville and  Ottawa  was  taken  over  by  the  C. 
P.  B.,  in  1882,  Bro.  Borbridge  continued 
with  the  road  as  an  engineer  until  1898, 
when  he  was  made  road  foreman  in  charge 
of  locomotives,  a  position  which  afterwards 
became  known  as  divisional  master  mechanic. 
He  was  retired  in  1920. 

Bro.  Aaron  J.  Barr  is  67  years  of  âge  and 
started  his  railroad  career  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  1871.  He  was  first  a  call  boy,  then 
a  fitter  's  helper,  and  then  became  a  fireman. 
In  1873  he  went  to  the  B.  and  O.  as  a  fire- 
man and  continued  until  1879,  when  he  be- 
came an  engineer.  He  was  retired  in 
October,  1906. 

Bro.  William  H.  Graham  is  62  years  of 
âge,  and  started  railroading  in  1875.  In 
1879  he  became  a  fireman  on  the  Lake  St. 
John  Railway,  in  Québec  province.  In  1881 
he  became  an  engineer,  and  transferring  to 
the  Canada  Atlantic  in  1884,  he  took  the 
first  passenger  train  over  that  line  into 
Ottawa.  He  stayed  with  the  C.  A.  R.  two 
years,  and  then  went  to  the  Pontiac  and 
Pacific,  where  he  remained  until  1889, 
when  he  was  injured  in  an  accident,  and 
was  forced  to  retire.  Since  then  he  hafl 
been  an  employé  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing  Bureau. 

Ail  five  are  most  interesting  men,  and  each 


can  tell  of  wrecks  in  which  they  figured  and 
many  interesting  taies  of  early  Canadian 
railroading.  Serving,  as  most  of  them  did, 
four  décades  as  engineers,  they  hâve  had 
the  lives  of  our  f athers  and  grandf athers  in 
their  hands,  and  looking  at  them  today 
one  would  not  hesitate  to  trust  them  stilL 


Tlieodore  Boosevelt — The  Man 

Théodore  Roosevelt  visited  the  "Bad 
Lands  '  '  of  North  Dakota  on  a  hunting  trip 
in  1883  and  became  so  interested  in  oattle 
that  he  stayed  to  raise  them  for  several 
years. 

The  wild  beauty  of  the  rugged  country 
appealed  to  him  and  his  expériences  gave 
him  a  knowledge  of  men,  hinging  him 
doser  to  human  nature,  as  well  as,  no 
doubt,  giving  him  health.  He  made  many 
friends  who  held  him  in  constant  esteem 
and  who,  like  thousands  of  others,  will 
never  forget  him,  for  he  certainly  never 
forgot  them. 

On  his  ranch  he  shared  the  life  of  a  cow- 
boy,  taking  part  in  the  round-ups  and 
breaking  horses,  experiencing  the  dangers 
of  frontier  life. 

Roosevelt  was  a  tenderfoot  at  this  time 
but  his  rare  courage  took  care  of  him.  He 
dressed  in  the  exaggerated  style  and  wore 
glasses,  being  called  "Fonr  Eyes''  as  no 
one,  other  than  a  dude,  wore  them  up  there. 
However,  he  lived  down  the  **dude*'  idea 
when  he  met  a  bully  in  a  saloon,  who  re- 
marked,  "  'Pour  Eyes'  is  going  to  buy  a 
drink."  and  ordered  the  drinks  ''set  up.'' 
Roosevelt  had  considered  the  niekname  a 
joke  until  this  time  when  it  became  neoes- 
sary  to  either  pay  for  the  drinks  or  fight. 
He  chose  the  latter,  saying,  "Well,  if  l've 
got  to,  l've  got  to,"  and  rising  from  his 
seat,  at  the  same  time  giving  the  bully  a 
punch  on  the  point  of  the  chin  and  another 
to  the  jaw,  knocking  him  out.  The  bully 
having  two  guns,  fired  wildly  as  he  went 
down.  He  was  hustled  off  to  a  woodshed 
and  on  recovering,  slunk  away.  The  niek- 
name stuck  but  it  was  "Old  Four  Eyes" 
in  another  tone,  a  tone  of  admiration  from 
then  on. 

A  tireless  hunter  and  a  poor  shot,  at  first, 
but  with  grim  détermination,  Roosevelt  be- 
came very  proficient. 

The  winter  of  1883  was  a  bad  one  and 
the  "bad  lands"  were  a  poor  place  to 
raise  eattle,  resulting  in  Roosevelt 's  ven- 
ture  in  eattle  raising  being  a  failure,  as 
his  eattle  died  by  the  hundreds. 

A  man  no  one  could  bluff,  was  he,  as  por- 
trayed  in  the  challenge  extended  to  him  by 
a  gentleman  desiring  a  duel.  Being  the 
challenged  party  and  knowing  that  his 
eye-sight  was  bad,  he  chose  rifles  at  ten 
paces  and  specified  that  each  of  them 
should  advance  one  pace  on  each  shot.  His 
challenger  answered,  *  *  It  was  not  my  inten- 
tion to  fight,  but  instead  thereof ,  I  désire 
that  you  lunch  with  me."  The  bluff  had 
been  called. 

Roosevelt  had  the  fine  material  of  man- 
hood  in  him  and  his  North  Dakota  expéri- 
ences did  lots  toward  bringing  them  out. 


A  newspaper  headline  says:  "Longs  for 
Private  Life  Harding  Tells  Friends.  '  '  We 
shall  do  our  best  to  accommodate  you, 
Warren  Gamaliel,  at  the  first  opportunity. 


LINKS 


Followlng  tlie  Clilef  for  a  Day 

It  has  been  my  désire  to  follow  "Our 
Chief  "  for  a  day  and  I  hâve,  at  last,  had 
that  wish  .gratified.  I  began  the  day  in 
question  following  him,  although  I  thought 
that  he  would  follow  me  in  its  beginning 
for  I  rose  early,  hurriedly  ate  breakf ast  and 
came  to  the  office  about  7:30  a.  m.,  only  to 
find  him  already  on  the  job,  as  usual.  He 
greeted  me  with  that  characteristie  smile 
and  "good  morning,  come  in  and  hâve  a 
seat,  what  can  I  do  for  youf  " 

Af  ter  the  usual  salutations  of  the  day  I 
explained  my  mission.  Then  the  fan  be- 
gan. He  had  some  fif ty  or  sixty  letters,  a 
part  of  those  written  by  his  stenographers 
the  day  before  which  he  had  left  over  for 
inspection  when  he  went  home  the  past  mid- 
night  and  he  began  to  examine  them,  as 
he  always  does,  before  signing.  We  had 
gotten  settled  when  his  chief  derk  and  as* 
sistants  came  in.  Of  course,  they  were 
greeted  as  I  had  béen.  Then  the  téléphone 
began,  this  being  about  8:00  a.  m.  and  in 
a  few  minutes  one  of  his  derks  announeed 
the  présence  of  a  conunittee  wishing  to  see 
him.  I  had  by  this  time  realized  that  in- 
stead of  having  an  easy  job  sitting  around 
and  dictating  to  others,  his  was  the  job  of 
"do  it  yourself."  He  sat  patiently  and 
listened  to  the  committee's  wants,  coonsel- 
ing  and  advising  them.  He  always  makes 
things  easier. 

Brother  Stone  is,  in  short,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  He  is  the  man  who 
has  the  final  word  in  ail  important  matten 
and  interprète  and  enforces  the  laws  of  the 
organization  and  his  interprétation  cannot 
be  revoked  except  by  a  convention,  which 
has  never  been  done.  He  is  a  living  exam- 
ple of  George  Eliot 's  saying,  "What  do  we 
ïive  for,  if  it  is  not  to  make  life  lésa  diffi- 
cult  for  one  another  f"  This  is  shown  again 
in  the  quiet,  f  orcef  ul  way  in  which  he  does 
things.  Many  good  deeds  which  most  people 
know  nothing  of  can  be  traced  to  him. 

At  the  bank  meeting  which  wé  attended, 
an  application  for  a  loan  was  made  by  a 
real  estate  agent  for  a  widow.  The  man 
was  questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
was  to  be  a  bonus  on  the  transaction  and 
when  an  affirmative  reply  was  made  the 
Chief  refused  the  loan  to  the  agent,  but  ex- 
plained to  the  woman  how  it  was  and  that 
she  could  get  the  loan  at  the  bank. 

After  the  meeting  we  retumed  to  the  of- 
fice and  the  Chief  was  informed  that  Los 
Angeles  was  calling.  This  was  a  call  rela- 
tive to  the  shopmen's  strike  and  he  gave  a 
concise  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  Chief  Clerk  assured  me  that  it  was  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  the  Chief  to  hâve 
two  or  three  long  distance  calls  a  day  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 

At  this  time  a  visiting  engineer  came  in, 
wishing  to  meet  the  Chief.  Brother  Stone 
greeted  him  with  his  usual  cheery  greeting 
and,  after  a  short  discussion  of  the  events 
of  the  day,  he  asked  one  of  the  boys  to  show 
the  caUer  through  the  building.  The  engi- 
neer's  opinion  of  the  Chief  and  our  building 
was  expressed  in  the  "  Guest  Book  "  by  the 
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wordB,  '^It  is  a  wonderful  building  and  its 
Chief  is  a  wonderful  man." 

At  noon  he  relazed  in  a  short  walk  bef  ore 
and  after  lunch  and  retumed  to  the  office 
fuU  of  vim  for  the  af temoon.  He  spent  the 
time  until  5:00  o'dock  in  dictating,  inter- 
viewing  committees,  crowding  each  minute 
to  the  utmoft.  He  was  still  hxuj  at  6:00 
when  I  ventured  to  ask  if  he  were  not  going 
to  stop  for  the  dinner  hour.  He  replied  thàt 
he  wouidn't  be  finished  for  some  time  and 
that  I  should  go  anyway.  When  I  retumed 
in  about  an  hour  he  was  still  busy.  There 
was  a  high  stack  of  important  letters  which 
had  been  written  that  daj  and  at  10:00 
o'clock  he  finished  reading  and  signing  the 
last  one.  Ahnost  every  night  he  works  this 
waj  doing  work  which  he  has  not  found 
time  to  do  during  the  day. 

Mkmbbr. 


Oxganised  Labor  Is  Bndoned  by  Preston 
Arkwxlglit,  Presidiiit  of  tha  O«orgia 

Bailway  and  Power  Company 
Mr.  Preston  Arkwright,  Président  of  the 
Georgia  Railwaj  and  Power  Company,  in  an 
address  before  the  Rotary  Club,  held  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Assembly  Hall,  Tues- 
day,  July  25,  1922,  at  Atlanta,  Oeorgia,  ex- 
plained  his  version  of  why  labor  unions  ezist. 
Mr.  Arkwright  has  been  a  strong  opponent 
of  organized  labor  for  years  and  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  the  writer,  having  known  him 
personally,  to  see  this  gentleman  on  Labor 's 
side  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  possibly 
it  was  not  Mr.  Arkwright  in  person  who  op- 
posed  labor,  but  instead  thereof  the  company 
which  he  represents  forcing  him  to  make  at- 
tempts  to  crush  labor,  in  the  past,  which 
he  has  made. 

He  says,  ''Labor  unions  ezist  because  of 
abuses  which  labor  men  désire  to  correct 
and  it  is  to  the  employer 's  interest  to  see 
that  his  employés  get  what  they  ought  fb 
hâve  and  what  a  labor  union  would  demand 
for  them  as  no  régulation  from  the  outside 
can  be  a  substitute  for  correction  from 
within.  Govemmental  control  becomes 
progressively  more  représentative  as  has 
been  the  case  with  the  railroads.  The  in- 
itiative of  railroads  honors  has  been  taken 
away,  no  new  roads  are  built  where  needed 
and  rates  are  higher  than  ever  before.  The 
motive  of  business  is  profit,  he  says,  does 
that  decrease  the  value  of  service  renderedf 
Service  fails  if  it  does  not  pay  for  itself,  it 
conserves  with  its  profit.  Accumulated 
wealth  is  of  service  to  ail  mankind,  no  mat- 
ter  in  whose  hands  that  wealth  may  be.  Too 
much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  money  and 
too  Uttle  on  the  service.  Business  men  them- 
selves  are  guilty  of  this  practice.  In  our 
business  we  found  that  we  could  pay  more 
money  and  grant  shorter  hours  than  we  had 
thought  possible  after  we  recognised  the 
unions.  We  used  to  discharge  men  without 
stating  a  reason.  Now,  a  man  may  demand 
that  the  grievance  be  arbitrated  before  he 
gives  up  his  position  and  we  hâve  realized 
that  there  is  need  to  see  beyond  the  profit 
of  the  day  in  order  to  see  the  inter-rêlation 
between  the  classes. 

''I  think  that  the  Labor  Unions  are  a 
distinct  aîd  to  both  employer  and  employé 
and  my  personal  expériences  hâve  shown  me 
that  Union  Labor  is  the  most  satisf  actory  to 
deal  with.''  A  Membib. 


Tennessee  State  LeglaUtlTe  Board 
The  photograph  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Législative  Board  appeared  on  page  624  of 
the  August  issue,  but  its  caption  and  de- 
scription of  activities  were  omitted. 

The  Tennessee  State  Législative  Board  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  was  organized  in  1909  and 
has  always  been  quite  active  in  «législative 
matters.  It  has  been  confronted,  like  ail 
other  similar  boards,  with  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  securing  législation  favorable  to  the 
farmer  and  laborer.  They  were  very  active 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  headlight  bill, 
the  absentée  voter  bill,  and  in  def  eating  the 
vicions  anti-strike  bill. 

Quite  a  few  governors  of  Tennessee  hâve 
been  favorably  inclined  toward  labor  and 
among  thèse  their  présent  governor,  A.  A. 
Taylor,  has  been  exceptionally  so,  vetoing 
many  bills  unf avorable  to  labor.  This  board 
met  with  many  reversais  at  the  last  session 
of  their  législature  which  passed  quite  a 
few  laws  unfavorable  to  the  farmer  and 
working  man.  They  hâve,  however,  pledged 
themselves  to  put  f  orth  their  each  and  every 
effort  in  the  coming  primaries  and  élections 
to  see  that  the  friends  of  labor  and  the 
farmer  are  elected  to  the  varions  législative 
bodies,  this  being  their  only  recourse  since 
having  met  the  reversai  above  mentioned. 


'  Joseph  OeroTlch's  Txlp 

Brother  Jos.  Cerovich  of  Div.  86  called  on 
us  several  days  ago  and  told  us  of  his  trip 
back  to  the  old  country,  to  the  home  of  his 
mother  and  father,  which  we  will  try  and  re- 
late to  you. 

Brother  Cerovich  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E., 
Div.  86,  in  1914,  and  is  now  running  a  loco- 
motive on  the  Wabash  Kailway  ont  of  Mo- 
berly.  Me.  His  mission  is  going  home  was 
to  see  his  mother  and  father,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  thirty-two  years. 

He  purchased  a  round  trip  ticket  from 
Moberly  to  Drivencki,  Zugrada,  in  Jugo- 
Slavia,  the  home  of  his  parents  being  in  the 
nearby  country.  After  having  obtained  the 
passport  in  Moberly,  which  was  in  April, 
1922,  he  came  by  the  office  and  Brother  H. 
E.  Fehr,  Grand  Chief  Stone's  Chief  Clerk, 
kindly  gave  him  ail  necessary  advice  on  the 
subject  of  traveling  as  Brother  Cerovich  had  ' 
never  made  a  trip  of  this  kind  before. 
Brother  Fehr  got  in  touch  with  Brother  Orr 
of  New  York  and  when  Brother  Cerovich 
reached  there,  Brother  Orr  visited  the  con- 
suls of  France,  Italy,  and  Jugo-Slavia  with 
Mm,  getting  his  passport  completed  and  final 
instructions. 

He  sailed  on  April  26,  1922,  on  the  Aqui- 
tania  and  landed  at  Cherbourg,  France,  May 
8,  1922.  He  then  traveled  by  rail  via  Paris 
through  France  and  Italy  and  Jugo-Slavia 
to  Eraljevica,  from  which  point  it  was  neces- 
sary to  travel  by  motor  boat  for  a  couple 
of  hours  and  then  walk  two  hours  to  his 
home.  Tou  can  imagine  the  happiness  in 
that  dear  old  mother 's  and  father 's  hearts 
when,  he,  their  son,  arrived. 

When  asked  his  opinion  of  the  railways 
over  which  he  had  traveled  in  Europe 
Brother  Cerovich  said  that  they  did  not  com- 
pare any  too  favorably  with  the  railways  in 
this  country  and  he  told  us  a  story  which  I 
am  sure  will  be  interesting. 

''Instead  of  taking  water  in  the  rear  of 
the  tender,  they  take  it  at  a  hole  on  the  in- 


side  of  the  tank  at  gangway.  Fuel  used  on 
thèse  locomotives  is  in  the  f  orm  of  briquets 
and  an  emergency  supply  of  thèse  bricks  are 
cairied  on  the  rear  end  of  tender.  When 
the  coal  gets  low,  the  fireman  goes  back  and 
throws  thèse  briquets  ahead." 

''The  engines  in  France  are  left  hand 
drive,  meaning  that  the  engineer  sits  on  left 
side." 

A  description  of  a  locomotive  which  he 
saw  partly  equipped  with  Walschaert  motion 
was  most  interestiifg  as  follows:  Thé  ec- 
centric  crank  of  this  locomotive  was  attached 
in  the  usual  manner  and  had  the  regular 
Stevenson  eccentrics  attached  thereto  with 
the  eccentric  strap  blades  running  up  to  the 
usual  Stevenson  link  motion,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plète Stevenson  motion  on  the  outsidè  of 
thèse  locomotives,  two  of  which  he  claims 
to  hâve  seen.  When  we  asked  him  the  pro- 
vision made  at  the  varions  crossings  espe- 
cially,  after  his  having  told  us  that  the  en- 
gineer did  not  blow  any  crossing  signal,  he 
replied:  "Ail  crossings  hâve  a  watchman 
and  gâtes.  The  watchman  closes  thèse  gâtes 
and  reopens  same  after  train  passes.  Should, 
however,  the  watchman  fail  to  discharge  this 
duty  there  are  distanct  signais  showing  dan- 
ger to  the  approaching  engineer."  He  fur- 
th^  States,  "the  majority  of  the  railway 
equipment,  which  I  saw,  appeared,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  modem  and  their  trains  move  at 
a  f  air  rate  of  speed.  After  the  usual  station 
work  is  done  and  the  crews  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed,  the  baggageman  blows  a  hom,  the  con- 
ductor  a  whistle  such  as  our  traffic  officers 
use,  and  the  engineer  pulls  out." 

In  Italy  he  found  an  electric  railway  over 
which  he  traveled  whose  curreut  was  devel- 
oped  by  using  the  snow  in  the  AIps.  This 
railway  runs  from  Modena  to  Terino,  Italy, 
four  hours'  ride.  He  states  fùrther  that  in 
Italy  there  are  many  tunnels  and  that  the 
majority  of  locomotives  used  are  of  the  ar- 
ticulated  compound  type  and  that  the  grades 
are  so  heavy  that  they  are  llmited  to  350 
tons  per  train,  but  after  having  gone  over 
the  mountains  the  usual  Pacific  type  is  used. 

The  air  brake  equipment,  he  says,  is  built 
by  the  Westinghouse  people  in  Germany  and 
it  appears  to  be  modem. 

While  at  home  it  became  necessary  to  go 
into  the  woods  for  fuel  as  coal  is  at  such 
a  premium  it  is  almost  impossible  to  buy 
same.  He  and  his  father  hitched  up  their 
ox  carts  and  went  into  the  mountainrf,  cut- 
ting  wood  for  two  days.  They  then  loaded 
one-half  load  and  brought  it  half -way  down 
the  mountain,  unloaded  it  and  retumed  for 
the  other  half  and  then  back  to  where  they 
had  left  the  first  load,  and  then  proceeded 
on  their  way  with  the  entire  amount. 

He  stayed  with  his  parents  until  July  4, 
at  which  time  he  took  the  above  mentioned 
route  back  to  Cherbourg,  sailing  on  July  8 
on  the  Mauretania,  arriviïig  at  New  York 
July  13. 

On  arriving  at  the  émigration  station  at 
New  York  harbor  he  says  that  every  Ohe's 
clothing  was  disinfected  and  that  they  had 
to  take  a  bath  whether  needed  or  not.  His 
description  of  the  bathroom  scène  would  be 
too  lengthy  to  describe  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, I  will  admit  that  he  is  a  brave  man  to 
go  into  a  shower  bathroom  with  the  door 
dosed  and  a  man  outside  controlling  the 
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température  of  the  water,  which,  lie  says, 
they  had  to  do. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  looked  good  to  him  on  his  arrivai 
in  New  York  harbor  he  replied  that  he  was 
looking  for  the  statue  houra  before  it  could 
be  seen  and  that  the  old  U.  S.  A.  looked 
mighty  good  to  him. 

Assistant  Editor. 


Minutes    of    the    Flfth    Sunday    Meeting 

Pennsylvania  Lines,  East,  Held  at  Buf- 

falo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  F.  O.  E.  HaU, 

July  30  and  31,  1922. 

MORNINO    SECRET    SESSION 

The    regular    fifth    Sunday    meeting    cf 
,  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Divisions  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  East,  opened   in   due  form   at 
10:00  a.  m.,  Brother  C.  E.  Keefer,  Div.  C59, 
presiding. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  officiai  secre- 
tary,  Bro.  E.  A.  McConnell,  who  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  Bro.  Roy  P.  Loughry, 
Div.  772,  was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  to 
act  as  General  Secretary  of  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  openod  with  prayer  by 
Chaplain  U.  S.  Shearer,  Div.  472,  after  which 
Chairman  Keefer  made  a  welcoming  addresa 
•  to  the  visiting  members,  and  explained  the 
program  of  entertainment  for  the  benefît  of 
the  visiting  brothers  and  sisters,  after  which 
the  minutes  of  the  préviens  meeting  at  Sun- 
bury,  Pa.,  April  30,  1922,  were  read  by  tho 
secretary  and  approved  as  read.  There  bo- 
ing  no  communications  or  propositions  and 
no  unfinished  business,  the  order  of  new 
business  was  postponed. 

At  this  time  Brother  Stanton,  General 
Chairman  of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.,  outlined  to  the 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  handling  labor  dis- 
putes confronting  us  at  the  présent  time. 

The  next  speaker  introduced  was  Brother 
Wm.  Parks,  General  Chairman  of  the  P.  R. 
R.  Lines  East,  speaking  on  varions  topics 
of  vital  interest  to  the  members,  the  shop 
strike,  and  our  attitude,  Non-Partisan 
League,  and  conditions  on  the  lines  east 
being  among  his  main  topics. 

Brother  Breen,  General  Chairman  of  the 
B.,  R.  &  P.,  expressed  himself  in  an  interest- 
ing  way  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  free  press  and 
influences  against  the  conditions  of  labor, 
advising  the  members  to  use  the  strength  at 
our  command  at  the  ballot  box  to  bring 
about  better  conditions  along  this  Une. 

Brother  Bannister,  General  Chairman,  N. 
Y.  C.  Lines  West,  gave  a  very  interesting 
talk  on  the  politîcal  situation,  especially 
along  the  power  to  be  gained  if  only  the 
women  would  use  their  good  influence  in 
helping  at  the  ballot  box. 

The  next  speaker  of  the^  meeting  intro- 
duced by  the  Chairman  was  our  Most 
Worthy  Chief,  Warren  S.  Stone.  His  main 
topics  were  the  présent  labor  situation,  ex- 
périences under  the  présent  conditions,  dwell- 
ing  at  length  on  the  Labor  Boards  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  présent  labor  àin- 
putes,  and  the  Non-Partisan  Political 
League,  the  Farmers  Bloc,  and  his  expéri- 
ences as  Chief  Executive  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  four  prin- 
ciples  that  he  has  tried  to  inject  into  the 
members  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  if 
you  will  look  at  them  f rom  a  fair  viewpoint 
jou  will  find  them  indispensable  to  your  suc- 


cess:  Save  moneyf  Pay  your  bills,  Leave 
drink  alone,  The  spirit  of  Brotherhood.  In 
that  quiet,  direct,  forceful  way  which  is  so 
characteristic  Of  our  Chief,  he  charged  those 
présent  to  be  faithful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties. 

Brother  Patterson,  representing  the 
Brotherhood  Watch  and  Jewelry  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  addressed  the  meeting  in 
the  interests  of  the  company,  explaining  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  in  purchasing  from 
them. 

At  this  time  the  Grand  Chief  talked  on 
the  amalgamation  with  the  B.  of  L.  F.  and 
E.  and  on  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  Bank 
and  the  i  roj;osed  bank  in  Now  York  City. 

Brother  Shearer,  Div.  472,  offered  the  clos- 
ing  j.rayer  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
12:15  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   PUBLIC   SESSION 

The  meeting  opened  at  2:00  p.  m.  at  F. 
O.  E.  Hall,  with  an  attendance  of  some  1,000 
people,  Brother  T.  T.  Buck,  Div.  659,  acting 
as  Chairman,  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks 
explained  to  the  audience  the  object  of  the 
fifth  Sunday  meetings. 

Opening  prayer  by  Rev.  Mark  Shenton, 
Reneca  Street  M.  E.  Church  of  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  after  which  one  verse  of  *  '  America  *  '  was 
sun  by  the  audience. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  City  Copimissioner,  representing  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  was  well  received  by 
those  présent. 

A  song  by  Mr.  Harry  Mason,  of  Buffalo, 
was  a  very  pleasing  part  of  the  program  and 
well  rendered. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Cassell,  Grand  Président  of  the 
Grand  International  Auxiliary  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  spoke 
on  the  Highland  Park  Home,  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Fund,  the  good  of  membership  in 
the  ladies'  auxiliary,  the  good  the  auxiliary 
was  doing  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  the  good  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  is  doing  for  the  auxiliary,  the 
Widows'  Pension  Plan.  The  address  was 
well  received  and  pleased  the  audience. 

The  orchestra  now  favored  the  meeting 
with  a  sélection  which  was  very  pleasing. 

The  next  speaker  of  the  day  was  Mr.  J.  O. 
Hackenberg,  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
Division,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Mr.  Hacken- 
berg's  address  was  quite  a  surprise  to  the 
members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  if  the  prin- 
ciples  outlined  by  the  '* Super''  is  the  Sys- 
tem as  applied  by  him  in  his  daily  duties 
and  was  in  vogue  throughout  the  country 
on  the  varions  roads,  railroading  would  be  a 
paradîse.  The  Buffalo  Division  men  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  for  their  Super- 
intendent Mr.  Hackenberg. 

After  a  song  by  Mr.  Harry  Mason,  Grand 
Chief  Stone  was  introduced  and  gave  a  fine 
address  on  self -préservation  of  the  American 
people.  The  Chief  spoke  on  différent  sub- 
jects  of  national  importance  to  the  B..  of 
L.  E.  and  held  the  audience  in  close  atten- 
tion with  that  forcefulness  that  he  only  can 
command. 

The  orchestra  delivered  a  sélection  that 
pleased,  after  which  the  Hon.  James  M. 
Mead,  Congressman,  Forty-seeond  district, 
Buffalo,  gave  an  ihspiring  talk  on  the  politi- 
cal situation  and  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  and  through  the  ballot  box.    Mr. 


Mead  gained  f  riends  throughout  the  East  by 
his  straightforward  manner  of  delivery  in 
handing  oût  the  solid  truth. 

Another  song  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hienerwald,  Grand  Vice  Président, 
G.  I.  A.,  was  introduced  and  delivered  a 
very  good  oration  on  gênerai  topics  concern- 
ing  the  Auxiliary  and  on  tlie  B.  of  L.  E. 
Mrs.  Hienerwald  is  a  good  speaker  and 
]  leased  the  audience  with  her  statements  of 
facts.  The  main  topic  was  ''Not  for  Self 
But  for  Others." 

Bénédiction  by  Rev.  Father  Ring.  Meet- 
ing adjourned  at  5:27  p.  m. 

EVKNING  SECRET  SESSION 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  at  F.  O.  E. 
Hall  at  7 'AS  p.  m.,  Chairman  Keefer.  Div. 
659,  presiding,  explained  to  the  visiting 
Brothers  the  entertainment  program  for 
Monday,  after  which  the  meeting  was  duly 
oî)ened  by  prayer  by  Brother  U.  S.  Shearer. 
Div.  472,  after  which  the  Secretary  asked 
cach  one  présent  to  register  as  per  the  rule 
of  the  organization,  after  which  the  order 
of  new  business  was  entered  into  and  the 
nomination  of  a  city  in  which  to  h  old  the 
next  fifth  Sunday  meeting  was  tendered  the 
body.  Nomination  by  Bro.  Melvin,  Div.  52, 
that  the  next  fifth  Sunday  meeting  be  held  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  seconded  by  Bro.  Rodg^ers, 
Div.  345,  there  being  no  f urther  nominations, 
the  nomination  was  closed  and  Baltimore  was 
declared  as  t}ie  next  city  in  which  the  fifth 
Sunday  union  meeting  on  October  29,  1922, 
would  be  held. 

Bro.  Sager,  Vice  Chairman,  New  York 
State  Législative  Board,  gave  a  nice  talk  on 
■Législative  Board  Work. 

At  this  time  an  open  talk-fest  was  ac- 
corded  to  the  local  chairman  of  aU  divisions 
and  the  following  brothers  responded  with 
some  very  good  remarks  and  adviee:  Bro. 
Duffy,  382;  Bro.  Gleen,  18;  Bro.  Yeagy,  52; 
Bro.  Jasper,  160;  Bro.  Mack,  772,  and  a 
visiting  Brother  from  the  Lehigh  R.  B.  gave 
a  nice  talk  on  the  good  fellowship  existing 
at  the  meeting. 

Brother  Patterson  of  the  Brotherhood 
Watch  and  Jewelry  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
delivered  quite  a  talk  on  the  expériences  of 
the  railroad  man  of  thirty  years  ago,  lead- 
ing  up  to  the  présent,  which  was  very  inter- 
esting. He  ^o  explained  to  the  meeting 
the  co-operative  features  of  the  company  he 
represented  and  what-  they  could  do  in  the 
way  of  saving  money  for  the  engineers  in 
repair  work  and  on  IJie  purehaae  of  watches 
and  jewelry. 

At  this  time  the  Secretary  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  which  was  adopted  as 
read: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  East,  assembled  in  the 
regular  fifth  Sunday  union  meeting,  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  July  30,  1922,  do  hereby  heartily 
endorse  the  Brotherhood  Watch  and  Jewelry 
Company  and  thank  them  for  the  kind  man- 
ner in  which  they  hâve  helped  the  committee 
of  arrangements  of  Div.  659  finance  this 
meeting.  We  hâve  only  words  of  praise  for 
the  représentatives  of  this  company  and  the 
creditable  manner  in  which  they  bave  placed 
the  interests  of  the  company  before  our 
membership. 

At  this  time  Bro.  Wm.  Parks  addressed 
the   meeting,   answering   ail    questions   that 
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were  asked  to  the  satisfaction  of  ail,  after 
which  he  tendered  some  good  advice  to  the 
membens  in  regard  to  handling  G.  C.  of  A. 
grievances. 

Other  speakers  were  Bro.  McFeaters,  454; 
Bodgers,  345;  Bro.  Yeagy,  52;  Mack,  772; 
T.  T.  Buck,  659;  Keefer,  659;  Bro.  Bannis- 
ter,  N.  Y.  C;  Bro.  Stanton  of  the  Lehigh 
R.  R.;  Bro.  Loughry,  772. 

Just  before  closing  the  following  résolu- 
tion was  ofFered  and  promptly  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  Lines 
East,  asscmbled  in  the  regular  fîfth  Sunday 
meeting  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1922, 
wish  to  thank  the  membership  of  the  Fra- 
temal  Order  of  Eagles,  No.  46,  and  to  ex- 
press our  appréciation  for  the  many  things 
that  hâve  been  done  for  our  personal  com- 
fort. 

We  assure  you  of  our  hearty  coopération. 

Motion  to  adjoum  until  the  next  fifth 
Sunday  meeting  to  be  held  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  bctober  29,  1922.  Motion  seconded 
and  carriod. 

Time  of  adjoumment  10:40  p.  m.     Num- 
ber  of  Divisions  rej  resented  fifty-one.    Reg- 
istered  at  both  meetings  (secret)  423. 
Roy  p.  Loughry, 
Secretary  Pro  Tem. 
E.  P.  Frank, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

ENTERTAINMENT    PROQRAM 

The  entertainment  of  the  visitors  by  mem- 
bers of  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div.  659,  on  Mon- 
day,  July  31,  consisted  of  a  trip  to  Niagara 
FaJls,  N.  Y.,  over  the  New  York  Central, 
leaving  Buffalo  at  8:00  a.  m.  This  trip 
was  a  treat  to  the  most  of  the  visiting 
brothers  and  sisters.  On  arrivai  at  the 
falls  the  party  was  taken  in  hand  by  re- 
tired  brothers  of  our  order  who  acted  as 
guides  for  the  day.  This  was  a  most  pleas- 
ing  part  of  the  program  as  the  brothers 
knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  falls  and  the 
show  places  surrounding  the  immédiate  vi- 
cinity.  It  was  quite  a  treat.  The  day  passed 
80  quickly  for  ail  that  it  was  with  regret 
that  faces  were  turned  back  toward  Buffalo.^ 

At  5:00  p.  m.  everybody  boarded  the  train 
for  BuflPalo  and  after  an  enjoyable  ride  ar- 
rived  back  to  what  we  called  home  for  the 
time  being  and  we  made  a  rush  for  our  van- 
ous  hôtels  and  lodgings  to  wash  and  shine 
up  for  a  beat  ride  to  Crystal  Beach  to  spend 
the  evening  of  this  most  perfect  day.  Every- 
body had  a  glorious  time  at  the  beach,  some 
in  bathing,  some  dancing,  while  others 
amused  themselves  at  the  varions  entertain- 
ments  offered  by  différent  amusement  com- 
panies  at  the  park. 

As  we  go  along  with  thèse  meetings  on 
every  fifth  Sunday,  they  seem  to  be  increas- 
ing  in  attendance,  in  earnestness  and  a  bet- 
ter  ''Spirit  of  Brotherhood  '  '  prevailing 
throughout.  Brothers,  this  is  the  meeting 
that  keeps  your  interest  awake  and  after  at- 
tending  takes  you  back  home  with  a  renewed 
energy  to  do  a  little  better  by  your  Brother- 
hood  than  you  hâve  in  the  past.  Some  of 
you  stay-at-homes,  try  taking  one  of  thèse 
fifth  Sunday  '*pills"  and  see  if  they  are 
not  a  sure  cure  for  some  of  the  ills  that 
hâve  been  racking  your  system. 

Roy  P.  LouoHRY, 
Secretary  Pro  Tem, 


Brother  Peter  G.  Oison  of  Dlv.  150  Betires 

Brother  P.  6.  Oison,  after  having  been 
a  locomotive  engineer  for  forty-six  years, 
contlnuously,  has  now  been  retired  from 
service.  '  He  has  the  remarkable  record  of 
having  taken  trains  1,694,193  miles  with- 
out  having  been  injured  or  injuring  the 
passengers  of  his  trains. 

One  of  the  high  spots  in  Brother  Oison 's 
career  as  an  engineer  was  that  in  which  he 
handled  a  spécial  train  for  the  président, 
Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  of  his  railroad  from 
Seattle  to  St.  Paul,  in  April,  1901.  The 
train  left  Seattle,  Monday,  April  15,  at  2:50 
P.  M.  and  was  in  St.  Paul  Saturday,  having 
covered  1,813  miles  in  less  than  forty-six 
hours.  The  regular  time  for  the  fastest 
trains  between  thèse  two  po'uts  at  that  time 
was  sixty  hours.  Between  Cut  Bank  and 
Havre,  Montana,  the  maximum  speed  of  this 
train  was  84.6  miles  per  hour.  Brother 
Oison  later  learned,  he  says,  that  certain  rail- 
way  ma^rnates  opposed  to  Mr.  Hill,  were 
striving  to  obtain  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  that  Mr.  Hill  orderel  the  fast 
run  that  he  might  be  able  to  make  connec- 
tions for  New  York,  to  be  wherc  the  fight 
was  the  hottost. 

Brother  Oison  began  his  railroad  career 
in  1870  as  call  boy  for  the  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Railroad  at  Crcîton,  lowa.  He 
worked  his  way  upward  through  the  positions 
of  wiper,  machinist's  hcl  cr.  machinist  and 
fireman,  being  promoted  to  engineer  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  1876.  He  joined  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  November  7,  1880,  and  is  still  a 
member,  being  the  proud  possessor  of  the 
Honorary  Badge  which  was  granted  him  foi 
forty  years  continuons  membership. 

The  Burlington  Road  Consolidated  with 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  in  1873,  and  Brother  Oison 
continued  with  them  until  1879,  when  he 
resigned  to  go  to  the  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
tipolis,  now  the  Great  Northern. 

Member. 


Joint    Mémorial    Services    of    the    Five 
Transportation  Brotherhoods 

Sunday  evening,  June  11,  1922,  the  five 
transportation  brotherhoods  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  held  a  joint  mémorial  service  in 
the  Trinity  Methodist  church.  The  floral 
décorations  were  beautiful,  among  them  a 
wreath  of  green  with  the  words,  "Five 
Transportation  Brotherhoods'*  circling  the 
top  of  it,  and  *  *  Auxiliaries  *  *  across  the 
center.  The  words  were  woven  in  with 
white  parnations,  and  on  each  side  of  this 
wreath  there  were  two  basket  vases  fiUed 
with  California 's  most  beautiful  fiowers. 

The  center  section  of  the  church  was 
reserved  for  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hoods and  their  familles.  There  was  a 
large  ivumber  présent. 

The  following  sermon,  **The  Union  Sta- 
tion,^' was  delivered  by  the  Révérend  R.  P. 
Shuler: 

We  slt  tonigrht  In  the  shadow  of  yester- 
day,  Btrainingr  our  ears  for  the  voices  that 
are  still,  peerinsr  through  the  mlsts  of  tears 
for  the  faces  or  other  days.  What  an  hour 
for  recollections.  What  an  hour  for  tender 
memorles.  But  above  ail,  what  an  hour  for 
résolve  and  purpose. 

They  hâve  lefi  us  many  tasks  unaccom- 
plished.  Shall  our  hands  be  strongr  for  those 
tasks?  They  hâve  left  us  many  battles  that 
must  be  won.  Shall  our  hearts  be  bold  for 
those  battles?  They  hâve  left  us  much  of 
good  that  we  should  do.     Shall  eur  soûls  be 


{)ure  and  true  for  the  doing  of  the  deeds  of 
ife? 

Little  children  are  to  be  herded  back  into 
the  mills  and  shops,  their  little  backs  bended 
and  their  youthful  bodles  dwarfed  by  the 
strain  of  tolL  Those  who  lived  yesterday 
thought  *that  this  battle  for  our  children 
had  been  won.  But  a  décision  of  our  courts 
has  thrown  the  battle  Une  again  across  the 
field.  Shall  greed  for  gold  be  mightler  than 
our  love  for  childhood?  Shall  the  noise  of 
the  whir  of  machinery  crowd  out  the  music 
of  life  from  their  soûls?  Shall  their  school 
books  and  playthings  be  laid  aside  while 
they  become  again  the  slaves  of  the  gloated 
masters?  We  of  today  must  account  to 
those  of  yesterday  when  we  meet  them  at 
the  portais. 

We  must,  in  the  names  of  those  who  hâve 
fought  our  battles  and  carried  our  loads 
through  the  day  that  is  called  yesterday 
insist  upon  the  right  of  ail  men.  of  any  and 
every  class,  creed,  color  or  condition,  to 
organize  for  mutual  betterment,  for  the  ac- 
compllshment  of  justice,  for  the  maintenance 
of  right,  for  the  promotion  of  happiness 
and  prosperity,  providlng  that ,  such  organ- 
ization  of  groups  of  men  be  not  inimlcable 
to  public  good.  In  our  organization  for  the 
promotion  of  the  good  of  our  group,  we  must 
never  forget  that  our  neighbor  Is  the  man 
outside  our  circle.  That  we  must  deal  as 
jUBtly,  with  him  as  we  désire  other  men  to 
deal  Justly  with  us.  There  is  a  rule  that 
is  golden  indeed.  which  fell  from  the  lips  of 
the  world's  savior  and  teacher.  That  rule 
should  be  within  our  hearts  a  priceless 
treasure  and  there  should  never  corne  a  day 
when  the  désire  for  a  table  of  plenty  should 
cause  us  to  forget  humanity's  unfortunates  , 
at  our  gâte  or  humanity's  more  favored  on  ' 
the  hill  slopos  above  us.  To  deal  Justly  with 
ail  men  should  be  the  burning  passion  of  the 
organizations  that  lay  a  fading  flower  upon 
the  mounds  where  sleep  the  men  of  yester- 
day. 

Once  those  whose  bones  are  crumbling 
back  to  dust  builded  their  homes  and  played 
with  their  prattling  children.  They  reared 
their  sons  for  purposefui  living  and  led  their 
daughters  into  the  beautiful  paths  of  virtue, 
Today  they  sleep.  We  are  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Shall  we  forget  the  standards 
they  set  up?  Shall  we  permit  their  idealism 
to  fade  as  does  a  leaf?  Shall  we  lose  sight 
of  the  star  that  guided  them  through  dark 
and  tangled  wildemess?  Purity  is  as  glori- 
ous today  as  yesterday.  Love  is  the  guide 
and  guard  of  home  and  family  for  those 
who  walk  the  ways  of  life  this  day,  as  it 
was  for  those  who  now  sleep  at  the  end  of 
pilgrimage.  Let  us  teach  our  sons  to  be 
honorable  men  as  those  who  guided  our  feet 
taught  us  the  paths  of  honor.  Let  us  point 
our  daughters  to  the  priceless  treasures  of 
pure  womanhood  as  the  mothers  whose  hair 
was  silver  before  they  went  away  pointed 
to  this  same   ever  sparkling  gem. 

We  are  the  workers  of  our  génération.  We 
dare  to  sweat  and  dread  not  the  badge  of 
toiler.  Ours  is  an  honorable  calllng  in  which 
service  is  more  royal  than  royalty.  Men  of 
yesterday,  we  are  your  sons,  your  daughters. 
We  follow  after.  And  may  your  God  grant 
that  we  may  gladly  die  rather  than  betray 
the  trust  you  left  us  or  désert  the  post  to 
which   you   guided   our   feet. 

And  in  the  yesterday  of  the  years,  those 
whose  images  are  in  our  forms  and  faces 
sat  by  their  fires  and  read  a  book.  They 
sang  a  song.  They  knelt  and  prayed.  Their's 
was  a  faith  that  brooked  the  difflculties  of 
life  and  stemmed  the  tldes  of  misfortune. 
In  poverty,  they  spoke  of  their  inheritance. 
Their  humble  homes  were  forgotten  in  the 
expectant  vision  which  caught  the  outlines 
of  houses  not  builded  by  the  carpenter's 
hammer  and  saw.  For  their  ears  had  heard 
a  message  of  a  lifted  cross  and  their  eyes 
had  seen  the  blood  that  dripped  from  pierced 
hands.  They  knéw  in  whom  they  trusted 
and  were  persuaded  that  no  human  power 
and  satanic  influence  could  separate  them 
from  their  glorlfied  and  victorlous  captain. 

9o.  in  the  day  of  ever  dawning  présent,  the 
heart  that  would  be  bold  among  us  must  hâve 
its  anchorage.  Labor  must  not  forget  the 
lad  Who  was  called  the  Carpenter's  son  or 
the  man  who  stood  the  victor  over  death  in 
the  dew-wet  garden  and  smiled  his  lifting 
love  into  the  face  of  the  purifled  Magdalene. 
The  church  is  lost  without  the  man  who 
Works.  The  man  who  works  is  lost  without 
the  Christ  of  the  invisible  church,  the  church 
made  up  of  those  who  love  that  Christ 

The  whlstle  has  sounded  for  the  station 
and  the  run  is  over.  We  lay  our  flowers  on 
their  graves  and  wet  them  with  our  weep. 
ing.  They  will  not  pull  the  grade  again 
or  creep  through  the  blackness  of  the  tun- 
nel. They  rest.  Their  hands  are  off  the 
throttle.  The  last  switch  has  been  thrown. 
The  last  signal  has  been  given.  And  may 
they  rest  in  peace..  And  may  we  who  fol- 
low after  some  day  flnd  our  feet  within 
that  same  great  union  station. 
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For  the  Grand  BecreUry.  Mrs.  Ella  D. 
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For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Insur- 
ance. Mrs.  Jennii  E.  Boombr,  7645  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  III. 


Septambar 

A  perfect  flood  of  sunshine, 
Wherein  ail  objecta  seem 
A  scène  of  golden  splendor 
That  makes  the  sensés  dim; 
Beneath  a  blue  pavillon 
A  glorious  feast  is  spread, 
Where  choiceet  gifts  of  nature 
Abundantly  are  shed. 

A  lingering  look  cast  backward 
Unto  tiie  days  gone  by, 
A  turning  to  the  future 
With  sad  and  anxious  eye; 
'Mid  autumn's  purple  sunsets 
A  dirge  note  swells  the  blast 
And  tells  that  aoon  the  brightness 
Of  this  year  will  be  past. 


The  grcat  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so 
much  wbere  we  stand,  as  in  what  direction 
we  are  moving. 

— Oliter  Wendell  Holmes. 


"The  leaves  that  carpet  the  woodland, 

The  great  brown  oaks  overhead, 
The  open  burrs  and  the  acorns, 

The  gold  and  blotches  of  red; 
And  ail  on  the  flelds  and  roadsideSp   ' 

The  aster  and  goldenrod. 
And  some  people  c«ll  it  Autumn 

And  some  people  call  it  God." 

— Rankin. 


Notice 

Members  will  kindly  note  the  reappear- 
ance  of  the  instructions,  to  contributors  and 
members,  heading  our  Department.  Previ- 
ous  rules  goveming  this  Department  are 
still  in  vogue;  we  wonld  like  everyone  to 
know  that  there  are  no  favorites,  each  tak- 
ing  their  tum.  Be  as  brief  as  possible, 
writing  on  onb  side  of  the  paper  only. 

We  gladlj  welcome  old  and  new  writers 
to  our  columns  and  hope  you  will  use  them 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  every  reader;  top- 
ics  of  the  daj,  progress  of  Divisions,  matter 
instructive,  grave  and  gaj,  poetry  and  prose. 
The  Editress. 


Another  Vlsit  to  Highland  Park  Home 
One  sunny  day  in  June,  ônding  myself 
in  Chicago,  the  désire  came  to  me  to  make 
another  visit  to  the  Highland  Park  Home, 
where  our  disabled  railroad  men  are  being 
cared  for.  In  company  with  Sisters  Voel- 
pell,  Stoft  and  Gregg  of  Chicago,  the  visit 
was  made  ostensibly  to  see  how  the  moving 
picture  machine  was  working  and  if  the 
boys  were  pleased  with  the  pictures  the  film 
company  were  providing  at  our  expense. 

Brother  and  Sister  O'Keefe,  managers  of 
the  home,  met  us  and  gave  us  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome.  Af  ter  partaking  of  luncheon, 
the  brothers  assembled  in  the  chapel,  the 
room  darkened,  and  to  the  strains  of  the 
victrola  pictures  were  thrown  on  the  canvas 
and  we  ail  enjoyed  the  occasion.  The  mov- 
ing picture  machine  wa»  the  gift  of  our 
Sunshine  Club  of  the  G.  I.  A.  When  asked 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  men,  I  told  them^ 
that  our  désire  was  to  make  them  as  com- 
fortable  and  happy  as  possible,  and  asked 
if  there  was  anything  we  could  do  to  add 
to  their  pleasure.  A  voice  trémulous  with 
âge  responded,  saying  "Automobile^*'  and 
while  we  ail  laughed,  upon  serions  thought 
we  f ound  they  really  meant  it.  And  as  we 
walked  out  in  t)ie  beautiful  sunlight  we 
knew  that  a  ride  out  in  the  country  on  the 
good  roads  surrounding  the  Home  would  in- 
deed  be  a  pleasure  and  a  benefit  to  those 
unfortunate  men.  There  is  nothing  impos- 
sible to  an  Order  such  as  ours  and  there 
and  then  we  decided  that  a  seven  passenger, 
easy  riding  car  was  the  thing  needed  in 
that  Home.  By  consent  of  Council  "^e  de- 
cided to  appropriate  the  money  realized  by 
the  assessment  per  member  for  Highland 
Park  Home  last  year  for  this  purpose,  and 
decided  on  a  fuUy  equipped  Paige  seven 
passenger  car  with  a  spécial  seat  made  to 
accommodate  two  more.  The  price  of  the 
car  left  a  debt  of  about  $800.  This  amount 
was  offered  from  another  source,  but  we 
would  like  this  to  be  a  voluntary  gift  of 
love  from  the  G.  I.  A.  This  can  be  made 
possible  if  éach  Division  will  add  just  a 
few  dollars  to  our  Sunshine  Club  and  when 
you  read  this  article  and  realize  the  great 
amount  of  pleasure  it  will  give  to  those  dear 
brothers  who  are  so  dépendent  upon  us  for 
any  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  I  know  you 
will  respond  as  freely  as  you  did  when  the 
Sunshine  Club  was  started.     It  must  be  a 


free  will  gift  and  every  little  you  send  will 
be  used  to  scatter  sunshine.  One  good 
brother  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  has  kindly  said 
he  would  f  umish  new  tires  whenever  needed. 
This  is  a  most  libéral  ofFer  and  now  girls 
do  your  bit.  If  each  Division  will  do  some- 
thing  according  to  your  membership,  we  can 
pay  for  this  car  without  any  one  making 
much  sacrifice. 

Ail  contributions  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose  please  sei^d  to  Grand  Secretary,  who 
will  receipt  for  same.  Strict  aocount  will 
be  kept  and  Divisions  given  crédit  on  books 
of  Grand  Secretary. 

Yourto  for  Sunshine, 

Mabt  e.  Casssll, 
Grand  Président. 


Dates  of  Grand  Président  for  Septembar 
and  October 

Ohio  State  meeting,  September  21,  at 
Marion,  Ohio. 

Illinois  State  meeting,  September  29,  at 
Peoria,  111. 

lowa  State  meeting,  October  2,  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

School  of  Instruction,  October  5,  at  St. 
Jhomas,  Canada. 

From  October  5  to  October  21  will  visit 
Divisions  in  Ottawa,  Québec,  Rivière  Du 
Loup,  Moncton,  Truro  and  Halifax.  Dates 
will  be  in  October  Journal. 

New  England  meeting,  October  25,  at 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

School  and  State  meeting,  October  ^7,  at 
Riehmond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  28. 

Fifth  Sunday  meeting,  October  29,  at  Bal- 
timore, Md. 

SPECIAL  MOTIOE 

As  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Grand 
Président  to  get  to  Texas  this  year  on  ac- 
count  of  other  important  engagements,  the 
notice  of  a  School  of  Instruction  to  be  held 
in  Texas  published  in  the  July  and  August 
JouRNALS  is  void.  Mary  E.  Cassell, 
Grand  Président,  G.  I.  A. 


School  of  Instruction,  November  1,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ail  Inspectors  in  States  of  New  York, 
PennsylVania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  are  expected  to  attend  the  school 
in  Philadelphia.  Mary  E.  Casssll, 

Grand  Président. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Sept.  1. 

TO  THE  SsCReTARIES: 

I  am  just  now  rounding  out  my  first  year 
as  jour  Grand  Seeretary,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  eaeh  one  of  you  for  the  splendid  co- 
opération I  hâve  reoeived  f  rom  you  and  ask 
a  continuance  of  the  same  in  every  way, 
that  we  may  make  the  work  in  this  office 
more  efficient. 

When  yoû  read  this  article  ail  will  be 
back,  we  hope,  into  working  hamess  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  order  we  ail  love  and 
one  which  is  really  doing  things  for  our 
loved  ones  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we. 

You  can  lighten  the  work  in  this  office 
during  the  time  I  am  taking  care  of  the 
annual  reports  by  ordering  supplies,  if  pos- 
sible, by  or  before  December  1. 

The  reports  begin  to  corne  in  after  the 
15th  of  December,  and  we  hâve  so  little 
time  for  anything  else.  Where  you  know 
your  Président  is  entitled  to  a  P.  P.  pin, 
make  your  order  the  last  of  November  or 
first  of  December.  This  will  not  be  on  your 
statement  until  March  1  any  way  as  the 
statements  go  out  December  1.  When  or- 
dering supplies  study  your  list  carefully  and 
be  sure  to  order  just  what  you  want  so  that 
it  will  not  be  retumed.  It  is  not  only  the 
time  it  takes  to  put  up  the  order  and  the 
mailing  of  same,  but  it  makes  so  much  extra 
bookkeeping. 

I  am  going  to  ask  each  secretary  to  please 
read  the  "Spécial  Notice''  sent  with  each 
statement  and  send  remittances  accordingly. 
Thèse  were  ordered  sent  out  by  the  Grand 
Président,  Sister  Gassell,  and  the  Executive 
Oouncil  after  I  reported  $83  paid  out  in  ex- 
change  in  eight  months. 

Since  sending  out  thèse  notices  I  am  either 
retuming  the  remittance  or  charging  the  ex- 
change to  the  division.  Five  cents  isn't 
much  but  when  it  continued  to  grow  into 
dollars  something  had  to  be  done — hence 
the  ''Spécial  Notice."  Since  sending  this 
out  nearly  ail  secretaries  hâve  been  very 
careful  in  regard  to  tliis  and  we  greatly  ap- 
preciate  same. 

During  July  and  August  we  hâve  been 
trying  to  straighten  out  the  membership 
files  and  place  each  member  just  where  she 
belongs,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  the 
hearty  and  prompt  assistance  we  hâve  re- 
ceived  in  this  matter. 

There  are  blank  f  orms  to  tell  almost  every- 
thing  that  might  happen  to  our  members  and 
they  are  f ree  for  the  use  of  secretaries  for 
the  asking  and  this  will  keep  our  files  cor- 
rect and  up  to  date.  We  want  to  give  the 
best  of  loving  service.  Our  order  is  grow- 
ing  so  rapidly  and  so  many  new  divisions 
are  being  organized  that  the  work  grows 
heavier  each  year  and  we  must  do  what  is 
best  for  the  largest  number  represented  on 
our  books.  The  divisions  are  doing  splen- 
didly  for  the  Orphans'  Pension  Fund  but 
many  hâve  not  responded  to  the  call  of  our 
Grand  Président.  Some  divisions  are  care- 
less  about  the  use  of  the  seal  on  their  orders 
for  supplies  and  some  do  not  put  their  re- 
tum  address  on  envelopes.  Ail  of  thèse 
things,  if  carefully  observed,  will  expedite 
matters  in  this  office.  Use  officiai  stationery. 
With  Fratemal  Love, 

Ella  D.  Turner, 
Grand  Secretary. 


Extracts   trom  a  Letter   from   Foochow, 
Obin» 

Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Foochow,  China. — In  a  beau- 
tiful  spot  among  the  mountains  near  Foo- 
chow there  is  a  Buddhist  temple  and  monas- 
tery,  called  Kushan,  where  they  hâve  a  spé- 
cial ceremony  every  year  when  new  monks 
are  initiated  into  the  order.  By  explanation 
I  should  say  that  a  Buddhist  monk  keeps 
his  hair  eut  close  to  the  skin  and  is  always 
distinguished  by  tw^ve  bare  spots  on  the 
scalp  where  no  hair  will  grow.  Thèse  bare 
spots  are  caused  by  destroying  the  roots  of 
the  hair  by  buming  so  that  the  hair  will  not 
grow  in  again.  This  head  burning  ceremony 
occurs  the  7th  day  of  the  fourth  moon  (May 
3)  and  this  year  the  senior  dass  of  the  Y. 
M.  G.  A.  school  decided  they  wanted  to  go 
out  and  see  it,  so  I,  as  class  adviser,  accom- 
panied  them. 

There  were  forty-six  new  monks  taken  in 
and  the  ceremony  took  place  in  a  large 
courtyard.  The  head  is  first  shaved  with 
a  razor  and  then  little  pièces  of  punk,  about 
half  an  inch  long,  stuck  on  the  head  with 
glue.  The  punk  is  then  lighted  and  it  slowly 
bums  down  to  the  scalp.  It  is  quite  a  sight 
to  see  ail  those  kneeling  monks,  each  with 
twelve  pièces  of  punk  stuck  on  Me  head  and 
buming,  slowly,  slowly  to  the  flesh.  Some 
were  mère  boys  about  twelve  years  old, 
while  others  were  old  men.  It  must  be  pain- 
ful,  but  those  going  through  the  ceremony 
never  so  much  as  wink  an  eyelid,  their  faces 
being  as  immovable  as  a  sphinx.  After  it 
is  over  they  go  through  numerous  other  céré- 
monies taking  ail  day  and  most  of  the  night, 
as  if  they  did  not  even  hâve  so  much  as  a 
headache. 

Following  the  head  buming,  which  occurs 
at  noon,  there  is  a  spécial  worship  of  Buddha 
at  midnight,  which  is  very  impressive.  The 
temple  is  filled  with  monks  and  worshippers 
and  the  atmosphère  is  heavy  with  incense. 
One  part  of  the  ceremony  especially  interest- 
ing  was  when  each  monk,  followed  by  the 
men  worshippers,  in  tum  followed  by  the 
women  worshippers,  knelt  two  by  two  before 
the  altar  and  poured  three  spoonsful  of 
water  upon  the  head  of  a  small  image.  Many 
women  also  came  with  ofFerings  of  incense 
so  that  this  coming  year  they  might  give 
birth  to  a  son.  Some  were  quite  old,  while 
others  were  merely  young  girls.  The  elab- 
orate  ritual,  the  numerous  prostrations  of 
ail  the  worshippers,  by  kneeling  and  bring- 
ing  the  head  down  to  the  ground,  the  gor- 
geous  fiowing  robes  of  red  silk,  gold  and 
jade  of  the  chief  abbot  and  his  two  assist- 
ants, the  strange  costumes  of  the  monks,  the 
incense  laden  air,  the  candies,  the  regular 
striking  of  the  bells  and  drums,  and  the 
weird  chanting  made  it  hard  to  believe  that 
one  was  really  living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

But  the  twentieth  century  was  présent.  Let 
me  explain:  We  had  gone  to  bed  early  so 
as  to  get  some  sleep  and  were  awakened  at 
midnight  for  the  services.  It  was  quite  cold 
so  we  went  walking  around  the  temple 
wrapped  in  a  blanket.  I  had  my  grey  army 
blanket  wrapped  about  me,  and  as  it  is  the 
same  color  as  the  monk 's  costume,  the  stu- 
dents  said  I  looked  something  like  a  monk 
mvpelf.  We  were  a  sleepy  bunch  and  cer- 
tainly looked  funny  envdoped  in  varions 
kinds  and  colors  of  quilts  and  blankèts,  wîtb 


our  f eet  sticking  out.  We  watched  things 
till  2:30,  when  we  got  tired  and  went  back 
to  bed,  although  the  service  was  still  going 
strong.  I  was  the  first  foreigner  from  Foo- 
chow to  hâve  seen  this  midnight  service. 

It  might  also  interest  you  to  know  what  I 
mean  by  "went  back  to  bed."  The  monks 
gave  us  an  old  side  temple  to  sleep  in,  filled 
with  idois  and  incense,  and  seventeen  of  us 
strung  out  in  a  long  row  on  the  floor,  each 
with  his  pillow  and  blanket.  As  we  went 
to  bed  the  first  time  about  8  o'dock  and 
were  not  sleepy,  I  taught  the  boys  to  sing, 
**We  are  hère  because  we  are  hère"  and 
*'We  won't  get  home  till  broad  daylight." 
One  of  them  had  a  comet  and  as  he  soon 
eaught  on  to  the  tunes  he  supplied  the  music. 

The  surroundings  of  the  monastery  are 
very  pretty  with  many  little  shrines  and  side 
temples.  In  one  of  thèse  you  kneel  before 
an  image'  and  shake  a  box  of  numbered 
sticks,  while  you  pray,  and  the  stick  which 
first  falls  out  the  worshipper  takes  to  the 
priest  and  he  gives  you  a  paper  with  your 
fortune  printed  thereon.  This  costs  the 
enormous  sum  of  two  cents. 

A  Frisnd. 


Beantifiil  Tlireads  of  Oold 

Weave  them  into  this  workadaj  life, 

Thèse  beautiful  threads  of  gold. 
Weave  a  thread  of  joy  with  each  strand  of  strife. 

For.  oh,  the  hands  that  hold 
May  fashion  ont  into  patterns  rare, 
Designs  of  beauty  new  and  fair, 
'Til  the  Master  Weayer  flnds  them  there. 

In  beautifnl  threads  of  gold. 

Weave  them  in  with  a  patient  hand, 

Beautifnl  threads  of  gold. 
Fill  them  in  as  the  artist  planned 

When  he  laid  life's  sombre  fold. 
Weave  them  in  with  the  homeliest  cares 
Over  some  bnrden  another  one  bears, 
Olad  that  the  Master  Weaver  spares 

Some  beautifnl  threads  of  gold. 

Weave  them  in  with  the  hopes  and  fears, 

Beautiful  threads  of  gold; 
Brighter  the  gold  of  the  thread  appears 

As  the  web  of  life  grows  old. 
Weave  them  in  with  a  smUe  and  a  song, 
Wonderful  threads,  so  fine  and  strong, 
Under  the  good  and  over  the  wrong, 

Weave  beautifnl  threads  of  gold. 

Weave  them  in  with  a  watchful  eye, 

Beautiful  threads  of  gold. 
To  shine  across  where  the  shadows  lie 

When  the  web  is  ail  unroUed. 
Tes,  weave  them  in  when  the  Master's  call 
Lets  the  bright  threads  break  and  the  shuttle  fall, 
And  angels  come  down  to  gather  them  ail — 

Life's  broken  threads  of  gold. 

SiLBOTID. 


Nature  has  the  mott  complète  and  ex- 
haustive System  of  bookkeeping  yet  devised. 
A  separate  and  distinct  aceount  is  opened 
with  every  individual  the  minute  they  come 
into  this  world — and  although  we  are  some- 
times  permitted  to  stretch  our  crédit  to  the 
limit — ^Nature  exacts  full  pay  and  final  set- 
tlement  from  ail  alike. 

Nature  has  provided  a  time  for  work — a 
time  for  play  and  a  time  for  rest  and  sleep. 
It  is  her  intention  that  we  shall  work  in 
harmony  with  her  laws  as  much  as  possible. 
We  hâve  a  thorough  understanding  of  her 
tenus,  discounts  and  datings  and  if  we  try 
to  praetice  any  irrégularités  we  are  prompt- 
ly  notified  through  her  faultless  system  of 
doing  things. 

It  pays  to  keep  your  aceount  with  Nature 
well  under  your  own  control.  No  one  can 
realize  on  his  ability  in  any  fair  way  un- 
less  he  starts  out  in  the  moming  with  that 
freshness  and  freedom  of  mind  and  body 
that  come  only  from  proper  rest  and  sleep. 
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Men  ft««i  Bnsiness 
By  Richard  Spillane. 

Henry  Ford  eays  ''better  treatment  of 
the  workingman  would  help  eliminate 
strikes.  Let  the  manufacturera  and  the 
ownera  of  industries  treat  their  men  like 
men;  let  them  pay  them  a  living  wage  and 
give  them  working  conditions  conducive  to 
real  expression  and  youll  go  far  toward 
eliminating  strif e.  Toc  many  manufacturera 
are  not  f oUowing  this  policy  now  and  you 
can  see  the  resuit." 

Correct. 

But  when  he  says  ail  labor  unions  are 
''engineered  by  financiera  and  capitalists 
who  know  that  with  their  workers  organized 
into  imits  they  can  be  handled  with  twice 
the  effectiveness  they  could  be  handled  were 
the  men  split  into  factions  unorganized  and 
working  alone,"  he  is  talking  nonsense  or 
worse. 

Financiers  and  bankera  handle  Samuel 
Gomperaf  Not  in  a  thousand  years. 
He  is  an  able  citizen.  There  is  good  basis 
for  diflPering  with  him  in  many  of  his  views 
and  for  quarreling  with  him  for  what  he 
condones,  but  as  to  his  peraonal  honesty  there 
can  be  no  question. 

Financier  or  banker  handle  Warren  S. 
Stonef  Never.  He  has  been  the  head  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineera 
many  yeara  and  has  made  it  one  of  the  rich- 
est  and  most  powerful  labor  organisations 
of  the  world.  Instead  of  being  handled  by 
capitalists,  Mr.  Stone  handles  capitalists. 
The  New  York  Central  pays  rent  to  the 
Brotherhood  for  the  floors  it  occupies  in  the 
Brotherhood  skyscraper  office  building  in 
Cleveland.  80  do  other  corporations.  The 
Brotherhood  National  Bank,  whieh  Mr. 
Stone  established,  has  grown  to  be  quite  a 
big  institution.  Mr.  Stone  is  not  really  a 
banker,  although  a  bank  président.  He  em- 
ploys  experienced  banking  talent  and  divides 
his  attention  between  supervising  the  work 
of  the  bank,  managing  the  very  large  real 
estate  holdings  of  the  Brotherhood  and  con- 
ducting  the  other  affairs  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineera. 

There  hâve  been  many  grafters  among 
local  union  leaders,  but  of  the  big  men  in 
the  ranks  of  labor  the  standard  of  personal 
integrity  has  been  high. 

Another  Sister  Honored 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  extend  con- 
gratulations to  Sister  Mary  E.  Crittenden, 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  G.  I.  A.,  upon  her 
appointment  as  head  of  the  Matemity  and 
Infant  Welfare,  Bureau  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Tennessee. 

This  appointment  was  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor  and  we  f eel  honored  in  having  one  of 
our  membera  chosen  for  such  a  responsible 
position.  We  know  that  she  wiU  be  a  crédit 
to  her  state  and  to  our  order.  Our  very 
best  wishes  go  with  her  in  this  new  field  of 
labor. 

Mart  e.  Cassell, 
Grand  Président. 


Oircait  Meeting 

Hobokeu,  N.  J. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 

Circuit  wiU  be  held  September  20,  1922,  un- 

der  the  auspices  of  A.  Reasoner,  Division  38, 

G.  I.  A.,  in  their  meeting  room,  Odd  Fellows 


Hall,  412  Washington  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Meeting  called  for  1  p.  m.  AU  G.  I.  A. 
members  invited. 

A.  M.  Klkin, 
Secretary  of  Circuit. 


School  of  Instruction 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 
A  School  of  Instruction  wiU  be  held  in 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Talbot  St,  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  under  the  auspices  of  Queen  Alex- 
andra  Division  362  on  Thursday,  October  5. 
Meeting  called  at  10  a.  m.  Our  Grand  Prési- 
dent, Sister  Mary  E.  Cassell,  wiU  be  with  us. 
Other  Divisions  and  ail  sisters  of  G.  I.  A. 
cordially  invited.  Social  time  and  dance 
held  in  the  evening. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Folland,  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Coulter,  Président. 


Bichmond,  Va. 
Combined  School  of  Instruction  and  Vir- 
ginia State  Meeting.  The  Virginia  State 
Meeting  and  a  School  for  Inspectors  will 
be  held  in  Bichmond,  Va.,  Friday,  October 
27,  1922,  at  Eagles'  Hall,  corner  of  Third 
and  Marshall  Streets,  at  10  o'dock  a.  m. 
Headquartera  at  Murphy  's  hôtel  ;  rates  $1.50 
per  day  and  up.  Ail  membera  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
invited. 

Mrs.  W.  g.  DeCourey, 

Secretary  228. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A  School  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  November  1, 
at  Moose  Temple,  1314  N.  Broad  Street, 
under  the  auspices  of  Quaker  City  Division 
27.  Meeting  caUed  at  10  a.  m.  sharp.  Our 
Grand  Président,  Sister  Mary  E.  Cassell, 
and  other  Grand  Officers  will  be  with  us. 
Inspectors  from  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  please  take  notice. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  ail  G. 
I.  A.  membera  to  be  présent.  A  social  will 
be  held  in  thé  evening  to  which  ail  B.  of 
L.  E.  men  and  their  wives  are  invited.  For 
f urther  information  address 

Mrs.  e.  Farrell,  Secretary, 

3806  Fairmount  Ave., 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


State  Meetings 

Marion,  Ohio. 
Ohio  State  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  on  Thuraday,  September,  21,  in 
Druids/  Hall,  corner  of  Pearl  and  Columbia 
Streets,  Division  167  entertaining.  Meeting 
called  at  10:30  a.  m.  Ail  G.  I.  A.  sisters 
cordially  invited. 

Mrs.  John  Daze, 
Secretary  Division  167. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  State  Union  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee  on  Tuesday,  October  17, 
in  the  Alhambra  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Grand  Ave.  Meeting  called  at  10:30  a.  m. 
Divisions  231  and  255  entertaining.  AU  G. 
I.  A.  sisters  invited. 

Mrs.  j.  Fahrinqer,  Secretar^. 


Cedar  Rapids,  lowa. 
The    lowa    State    Meeting    will    be    held 
with  Mercy  Division   51,  at  Cedar  Rapids, 
lowa,  Monday,  October  2,   1922,  in  K.   P. 


Hall,  420  Firat  Ave.  Headquarters  at 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  and  New 
Delavan  Hôtel.  An  ail  day  meeting,  and 
ail  sistera  are  cordially  welcome. 

Please  notice  change  in  date  from  Tues- 
day, October  3,  to  Monday,  October  2.  Grand 
Président  Mary  E.  Cassell  will  be  with  us. 
Mrs.  Lulu  D.  Iosty, 

State  Président 
Mes.  Geo.  Turpitt, 

State  Secretary. 


Atlanta,  GUt. 
The  Georgia-Florida  States  Union  Meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fia.,  on 
October  27,  one  day  only,  meeting  to  open 
prompUy  at  10  a.  m.  Ail  G.  I.  A.  sisters 
welcome. 

Mrs.  W.  h.  LansdellJ 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


DIVISION  NEWS 


Allston,  Mass. 
AUston,  Mass.,  Division  367  started  the 
new  year  with  a  détermination  to  make  good 
along  ail  Unes  and  so  far  we  think  we  hâve. 
Prosperity  has  shown  upon  us.  Several  suc- 
eessful  food  sales  and  whist  parties  hâve 
helped  to  fill  our  coffers.  A  sewing  cirde 
has  just  been  organized  and  we  hope  great 
things  from  it  socially  and  fraternally  as 
well  as  financiaUy.  Ail  day  meetings  are 
held  in  the  homes  of  the  sisters.  A  delicîous 
lunch  is  served  and  really  the  meetings  are 
very  enjoyable.  Aprons  and  fancy  articles 
are  made  in  anticipation  of  a  sale  in  the  f  ail 
and  while  we  are  busy  growing  doser  to 
each  other  we  hâve  not  neglected  our  numer- 
ical  growth  for  we  hâve  been  adding  new 
members  to  our  roU. 

Mrs.  w.  h.  Weeks. 


Baltimore,  Md. 
*  It  has  been  so  long  since  Biverside  Divi- 
sion 172  has  been  heard  from  î  suppose 
some  of  the  sister  divisions  hâve  thought 
it  has  passed  ont  of  existence,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  early  part  of  Febniary 
we  held  a  Chocolaté  Sundae,  an  informai 
affaic  at  the  home  of  our  président,  Sister 
Ida  Wright  The  sisters  responded  and 
helped  to  make  it  a  success.  We  realized 
$19  for  the  Simshine  Club.  The  table  was 
decorated  with  potted  plants  and  our  colora. 

On  April  26  we  held  a  drawing  on  a  five 
dollar  gold  pièce  and  out  of  one  hundred 
books  ail  were  filled  with  the  exception  of 
six.  So  you  see  we  realized  a  nice  little  sum 
for  our  treasury.  This  was  $79.50  clear  of 
ail  expenses. 

On  May  24  we  held  our  Circuit  Meeting 
in  our  lodge  room  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Temple. 
We  had  quite  a  goOdly  number  of  sistera 
from  Division  490  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  Di- 
vision 115  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Divi- 
sion 110  Oriole  of  Baltimore,  Md.  Our  vis- 
iting  sisters  were  entertained  at  luncheon. 
We  held  a  drawing  of  eut  glass  pepper  and 
sait  shakera  which  was  drawn  by  Sister 
Stivers.  The  money  made  on  thèse  was  for 
our  silver  anniversary;  we  had  quite  a  bit 
to  send  them.  So  you  see  we  hâve  not  been 
sleeping.  When  the  time  came  for  our 
sisters    to    take    their    departure    for    their 
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homes,  thej  thanked  us  for  the  courtesj 
shown  them,  and  said  thej  had  spent  a  most 
pleasant  day. 

We  contemplate  some  other  little  things 
for  the  latter  part  o£  the  year. 

A  Membeb. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  St.  Louis 
Star  Division  No.  50  has  appeared  upon 
thèse  pages,  but  we  *re  stiU  alive,  up  and 
doing. 

One  of  the  most  delightf  ul  and  interest- 
ing  union  meetings  was  held  May  24,  1922. 
Ail  Divisions  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East 
St.  Louis,  m.,  about  250  strong,  were  rep- 
resented.  Sister  Hargrave,  our  président, 
rapped  the  gavel  at  10  a.  m.  Our  Grand 
Secretary,  Sister  Ella  Turner,  also  Sister 
John  Cody,  State  Président;  Sister  Horse- 
man.  Inspecter,  and  Sister  Henry  of  Kan- 
sas  City,  Kan.,  were  with  us  and  ail  wel- 
comed  by  Division  No.  50. 

At  12;30  p.  m.  we  adjoumed  to  the  ban- 
quet hall  to  partake  of  the  splendid  dinner 
Sister  Kleckner,  chairman,  and  her  able 
committee  had  prepared.  Dinner  lasted  un- 
til  3  p.  m.,  when  the  gavel  sounded  for  the 
af  temoon  session. 

Fifteen  sisters  were  added  to  our  num- 
ber  of  which  we  are  very  proud.  (You 
know  the  adage  is:  "You  cannot  keep  a 
good  man  down.") 

A  splendid  talk  was  made  by  Sister  Ella 
Tumer,  Grand  Secretary,  congratulating  the 
sisters  of  Division  No.  50  for  their  great 
efforts.  Talks  f rom  the  visiting  sisters  made 
everyone  feel  as  if  the  day  had  been  well 
spent. 

A  Membeb. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Arsenal  Division  438  spent  a  most  delight- 
ful  day  "On  the  Farm"  of  Sister  Hull. 
Sister  Hull 's  son  met  us  with  the  truck  and 
took  about  fourteen  of  us  and  the  kiddies 
to  their  home,  where  we  were  greeted  by 
Sister  and  Brother  Hull.  While  enjoying 
the  cool  breezes  in  the  "Shade  of  the  old 
walnut  tree**  dinner  was  announced,  and 
you  should  see  the  heavyweights  make  a 
eenter  rush  for  the  dining  room  and  leave 
the  lightweights  in  the  shade,  but  Sister  Hull 
had  provided  for  ail.  We  were  served  with 
a  ehicken  dinner,  and  to  prove  we  did  jus- 
tice to  it  I  wiU  tell  you  why.  Some  of  the 
picnickers  gained  from  one  to  five  pounds. 
The  aftemoon  was  spent  in  taking  pictures 
and  having  a  good  time  and  visiting  the 
spring  house  to  partake  of  buttermilk  for 
which  "On  the  Farm"  is  famous,  and  ail 
agreed  it  was  the  best  we  ever  tasted.  Sup- 
per  time  came  and  nobody  had  to  be  coazed. 
We  departed  for  our  homes  and  ail  said  it 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered.  Those  who 
did  not  go  along  missed  a  good  time.  The 
Phillipston  sisters  promised  to  give  us  a 
day  's  outing  in  the  woods,  and  ail  our  sisters 
are  invited. 

A  MiMBER. 


BaUle  Creek,  Mich. 
The  Michigan  State  Meeting  was  held  in 
the  Elks'  Temple  at  Battle  Ci;eek,  Mich.,  on 
May  18.  The  meeting  was  opened  at  11  a. 
nu  by  State  Président  Sister  Williams  of 
Battle  Creek  Division  284.     Sister  Boomer, 


Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Be- 
lief  Association,  and  Sister  Bamsey,  Grand 
Organizer  and  Inspecter,  were  brought  in 
and  seated  on  the  rostrum,  also  visiting  prés- 
idents of  the  sub-divisions  seated  in  front  of 
the  room.  The  minutes  of  the  last  State 
Meeting  were  read  by  the  State  Secretary, 
Sister  Bailes.  The  ritual  work  was  taken 
up  by  Battle  Creek  Division  284.  At  12:30 
p.  m.  ail  retired  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
for  lunch. 

The  aftemoon  session  was  called  to  order 
at  2:15  p.  m.  At  this  time  Sister  Williams 
presented  Sisters  Boomer,  Ramsey  and 
Bailes  with  flowers  and  Sister  Boomer  pre- 
sented Sister  Williams  with  flowers.  Sister 
Barton  also  presented  corsages  to  Sister  Van 
Geisen,  chairman  of  the  hospitality  commit- 
tee; Sister  Allen,  who  acted  as  candidate, 
and  Sisters  Corp  and  Eagy,  who  acted  as 
musicians.  Eitual  work  was  resumed,  Dé- 
troit Division  17  putting  on  the  form  of 
"Draping  the  Charter."  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  next  State  Meeting  in  Sagînaw. 
Sister  Alezander  of  Saginaw  Division  13 
was  made  State  Président,  Sister  Cutting, 
State  Vice  Président,  and  Sister  Tremper, 
State  Secretary. 

Sister  Boomer  gave  a  very  instructive  talk 
on  the  change  which  was  made  in  the  insur- 
ance  at  the  last  convention.  The  collection 
from  the  Penny  March  was  put  in  the  Or- 
phans'  Fund. 

In  the  evenîng  a-  banquet  was  given  at 
the  Masonîc  Temple  for  ail  G.  I.  A.  mem- 
bers  and  their  liusbands  at  which  Sister 
Williams  made  a  dever  toastmistress.  Chief 
Engineer  C.  A.  Lang  talked  on  "Brother- 
hood*'  and  J.  J.  Rae  on  "B.  of  L.  E.  aind 
Widows'  Pension."  Sister  Boomer  spoke 
conceming  the  great  work  which  the  G.  I.  A. 
is  doing  and  requested  ail  members  to  do 
their  part  at  the  coming  élection.  Mr.  Brock 
of  Détroit  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the 
labor  question  in  regard  to  electing  the  best 
men  this  fall.  After  the  banquet  a  fine  pro- 
gram  was  given  at  the  Elks'  Temple,  fol- 
lowed  by  a  dance. 

The  meeting  was  a  complète  success  and 
a  pleasure  to  ail  who  were  présent. 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Downer, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
Màs.  H.  Bailes, 

State  Secretary. 


Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  May  12. 

Nine  divisions  of  Wisconsin  Grand  Inter- 
national Auxiliaries  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  were  represented  at 
the  state  convention  held  in  Stevens  Point 
Friday. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
State  Président,  Mrs.  H.  Lille  of  Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  Molli  ter,  State  Vice  Président;  Mrs. 
T.  E.  Farringer,  Secretary,  of  Milwaukee, 
and  Mrs.  I.  Ellison  of  Fond  du  Lac,  State 
Inspecter,  were  also  présent.  Mrs.  Lille  was 
re-elected  to  the  State  Presidency  at  the 
October  State  Meeting  in  Antigo,  and  is  a 
capable  and  dignified  presiding  officer.  She 
dispatched  the  business  of  the  order  with 
tact  and  good  judgment. 

Her  address  foUows  in  part:  "This  is  a 
welcome  opportunity  to  add  another  link  to 
the  golden  chain  of  sisterly  love  which  makes 
us  wiUing  members  of  our  great  and  noble 
order.    Our  state  meetings  hâve  been  a  suc- 


cess, far  beyond  our  ezpectations  and  the 
co-operation  shown  insures  growth  and  prog- 
ress.  We  are  encouraged  by  seeing  our  rit- 
ualistic  work  so  beautifully  done  and  by 
becoming  acquainted  with  one  another." 
Fidelity,  love,  harmony,  protection,  the  prin- 
ciples  f  orming  the  pillars  of  the  order,  were 
the  thème  of  the  latter  part  of  her  address 
and  she  dosed  by  quoting  the  foUowing: 

*The  earth  is  warmed  by  the  kind]y  sun. 

But  lives  are  warmed  by  the  deeds  of  men, 
And  their  words  of  praise  when  our  best  we've 
done. 

The  poorest  man  on  the  earth  is  he 
Who  has  bartered  bis  friendahip  for  selfish  gain, 
And   seeks   a   welcoming  smile  in   vain. 

For  the  earth  is  warmed  by  the  kindly  san» 
But  lives  are  warmed  by  a  higher  plan; 

And  he  shall  be  glad  when  bis  work  is  done 
Who  has  kept  the  faith  with  his  feUowman." 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Davidson,  président  of  the  local 
division,  succeeded  Mrs.  Lille  in  the  chair 
and  gracefully  conducted  the  honors  ac- 
corded  the  bringing  in  of  Grand  Officer  Mrs. 
Jennie  Boomer,  who  was  received  with  pro- 
longed  applause.  Beautiful  corsage  bou- 
quets of  sweet  peas  were  presented  Mrs. 
Boomer,  Mrs.  Lille  and  Mrs.  Ellison. 

Mrs.  Kinker  of  Fond  du  Lac  presided  as 
her  division  conducted  mémorial  form.  Mrs. 
Arthur  Haertel  was  initiated  into  the  G.  I. 
A.  by  the  Fond  du  Lac  division.  Their 
work  was  praiseworthy  and  inspiring. 

Mrs.  Boomer 's  address  was  given  at  3  p. 
m.  She  ofFered  a  tribute  of  praise  to  Mrs. 
Lille,  the  women  présent  heartily  endorsing 
hér  remarks.  She  said  that  she  had  traveled 
through  much  of  the  country  but  no  state 
had  such  beautiful  roads  and.  scenery  as 
Wisconsin.  She  was  asked  to  say  something 
with  référence  to*  political  aifairs.  Mrs. 
Boomer  dedared  she  was  not  a  politician, 
because  the  G.  I.  A.  kept  her  too  bus^  look- 
ing  after  insurance. 

A  question  box  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Ellison  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  Mrs.  McNeil  of 
Milwaukee.  Mrs.  Ellison,  State  Inspecter, 
assisted  the  Fond  du  Lac  division  in  their 
beautiful  ritualistic  work.  The  Georgina  di- 
vision of  Stevens  Point  was  highly  praised 
for  the  perfection  of  the  varions  forms  the 
women  put  on. 

The  officers  of  the  local  division  and  the 
committee  having  the  arrangements  in 
charge  were  given  great  crédit  for  the  un- 
usual  amount  of  work  accomplished  and 
with  such  ease  and  pleasure  by  the  conven- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  c.  Malonby, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 


Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Once  again,  a  golden,  happy  summer  is 
numbered  with  Life 's  yesterdays,  and  once 
more  (in  a  few  weeks)  the  golden  glow  of 
Autumn's  sunsets  will  remind  us  that  our 
own  lives  soon  must  face  the  ubcertainty  of 
oblivion  or  a  reward. 

Many  are  the  good  times  this  short  sum- 
mer has  brought  to  our  hearts  and  to  the 
hearts  of  those  whom  we  love  the  very  best 
on  earth. 

On  July  18,  the  Henry  C.  Caldwell  Divi- 
sion celebrated  its  48th  anniversary  at  the 
homeof  Brother  and  Sister  O.  L.  Boice  in 
Pulaski  Heights.  The  house  was  exquisitely 
decorated  and  the  spacious  grounds  sparkled 
with  many  beautiful  lights,  the  colors  of  the 
Brotherhood  being  carried  ont. 
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Bsother  Harry  Williams,  as  toastmaster, 
ezcelled  his  enviable  réputation.  A  short 
but  very  interesting  history  was  given  of 
the  Division,  wbich  was  organized  July  18, 
1874,  with  eight  members,  three  of  whom 
were  présent  on  this  occasion,  Brother  Chas. 
Seymour,  Brother  Bobt.  Herriot  and  Brother 
Chas.  KÛne. 

Brother  SoTmour,  in  addressing  the  audi- 
ence, told  us  many  interesting  and  amusing 
things  of  the  old  days  and  Brother  Herriot 
gave  us  the  historj  of  the  différent  owners 
and  transfers  of  Ûie  Missouri  Pacific  which 
was  for  so  long  the  Iron  Mountain. 

At  11  o'clock  a  delicious  supper  of  three 
courses  was  served  on  the  lawn.  In  the  serv- 
ing  Mrs.  Boice  was  ably  assisted  by  Mes- 
dames H.  C.  Shepard,  J.  J.  Brodie,  Carolyn 
Wynee  and  B.  D.  Kellog. 

A  musical  program  was  rendered  later  in 
the  evening,  the  majority  of  the  contributors 
being  children  of  the  engineers.  Among 
those  who  assisted  were  Miss  Maurine  Mc- 
Whirter,  planiste  who  accompanied  Mr.  John 
Parker  on  the  violin;  Miss  Hazen  Bee,  ac- 
companied by  her  mother,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Bee, 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Bowers,  who  gave  two  very 
excellent  readings. 

As  the  silent  march  of  the  stars  wamed 
the  merrymakers  of  the  approach  of  mid- 
night,  the  entire  audience  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  -guests  stood  with  bared 
heads  and  joined  in  singing  '<The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  from  our  hearts 
went  a  silent  prayer — 

Here's  to  our  Order, 
Withits  gold  and  ito  grey, 
Tbe  lUn  of  ita  winter 
And  dewg  of  its  May. 
When  we  are  throneh 
With  Life'B  joyi  and  tears, 
Dear  Father,  take  care 
Of  our  good  engineers. 

With  best  wishes  to  ail. 

Mrs.  Chas.  8.  Boone, 
Generosity  Division  No.  37. 


Spécial  Notice 
To  ail  members  of  the  G.  I.  A.  and  B.  of 
L.  E.  is  extended  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  the  yearly  union  meeting  of  the 
four  auxiliaries  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which 
will  be  held  on  October  30,  1922,  in  the 
Moose  Temple,  Penn  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
We  expect  to  hâve  with  us  our  Grand  Prési- 
dent and  it  is  our  désire  to  make  this  meeting 
one  of  the  best 

Meeting  will  be  called  at  10:30  a.  m.,  1 :30 
and  7:30  p.  m.     (Signed) 

Mes.  j.  h.  Madara, 
Vice  Chairman. 


Speaking  of  Love 

Love  is  a  word  which  every  man  defines 
according  to  his  own  ''symptoms"  and 
every  woman  translates  according  to  her 
own  émotions. 

Love  is  as  old  as  Adam — and  as  new  as 
the  *  *  last  word  '  '  in  Easter  millinery. 

Love  is  as  wise  as  the  Sphinx — and  as 
foolish  as  second-childhood. 

Love  is  the  distilled  essence  of  purity — 
and  the  triple  extract  of  sin. 

Love  is  the  goad  to  jealousy— and  the 
staff  of  sublime  faith. 

Love  is  as  changeless  as  the  stars — and 
as  fickle  and  uncertain  as  the  moon  and 
the  tide. 


Love  is  the  source  of  ail  a  man  's  virtues 
— and  the  excuse  for  most  of  his  crimes 
and  follies. 

Love  is  what  causes  one  man  to  idle 
away  his  days  dreaming  of  a  woman — and 
inspires  another  man  to  sit  up  nights  work- 
ing  for  her. 

Love  is  a  wild  flower  which  springs  up 
where  it  is  least  expected  and  thrives  of 
neglect;  love  is  a  tender  orchid  which  re- 
quires  constant  care  and  scientific  cultiva- 
tion. 

Love  is  a  will-o-the-wisp  which  tempts 
one  man  to  run  af ter  a  woman — a  danger 
signal  which  makes  another  man  run  away 
from  her. 

Love  is  a  divine  fire  which  keeps  the 
heart  alive  .  and  glowing — a  holocaust 
which  scorches  the  soûl  and  withers  the 
illusions — a  bonfire  which  brightens  a  holi- 
day. 

Love  is  a  dope  which  makes  a  strong 
man  work  in  the  présence  of  a  little  temp- 
tation — a  stimulant  which  makes  a  weak 
man  strong  in  the  présence  of  a  big  temp- 
tation. 

Love  is  vanity  covered  thinly  with  senti- 
ment; love  is  friendship  sprinkled  with 
star  dust. 

Love  is  the  soûl  of  unselfishness — and 
the  most  merciless  thing  in  the  world. 

Love  is  the  mystery  which  causes  Abe- 
lard's  heart  to  remain  steadfast  forever — 
and  Solomon's  heart  to  change  seven  hun- 
dred times. 

Love  is  what  inspired  Henry  Vin  to 
marry  in  spite  of  the  Church,  the  State, 
Heaven  and  Purgatory — and  then  divorce 
or  behead  her  in  order  to  marry  another 
woman. 

Love  is  the  magician  that  paints  roses 
in  a  woman 's  cheek — ^and  leaves  wrinkles 
in  her  heart. 

Love  is  a  mixture  of  propinquity  and 
imagination;  love  is  a  vision  of  Divinity; 
love  is  the  glamour  of  a  sunset;  love  is  the 
steady  radiance  of  an  altar  fire  and  the 
peaceful  glow  of  conseerated  candies. 

Love  is  a  Miracle. 

Helen  Rowland. 


The  Tbree  Wise  Monkeys 

By  Florence  Botce  Davis 

thb  three  wise  monkeys 

In  a  temple  at  Kioto  in  far-away  Japan, 
The   Little   Apeb   of   Nikko    are    sittins. 
wondrous  wise; 
And   one   they   call   Mizaru — he's   a  funny 
little   man! 
Mlsaru  «ee«  mo  «ni  with  kl«  eje*. 

The   next   Is   Kikazaru — quite   funny,   too, 
is  he; 
But  ah!   the   people   tell   me  he   is  wise 
beyond  his  years; 
As    fine    a    little    grentleman    as    any    ape 
could  be; 
.  Klrasaru  hears  mo  evll  with  his  emtm, 

The    third    one    is   Mazaru,   and,   like    the 
other    two, 
His  way  is  often  quoted  by  the  folks  he 
dwells  among; 
And   that  which   makes  him   famous   is  a 
simple   thins:   to   do — 
Mftsarw  «peaka  »o  «vU  with  kl»  toncve* 

Now  the  temple  at  Kioto  few  of  us  may 
ever  see. 
Or  the  Little  Apes  of  Nikko.  they're  so 
very  far  away, 
But  if  we  would  do  as  they  do,  I   think 
you'll   ail   agrée, 
We   might   in   tlme   become   as  wise   as 
they. 


O.  L  A.  BeUef  Anociation 

Chicago,   111.,   Sept.   1,    1922. 
Relief  Association  Secretaries: 

You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death 
of  the  foUowing  members.  The  amount 
due  not  later  than  September  30,  1922, 
for  October  quarter  is  $2.25  for  those  car- 
rying  one  certi^cate  and  $4.50  for  those 
carrying  two. 

Members  insured  during  September  will 
pay  ail  of  October  quarter  not  later  than 
September  30,  1922,  or  forfelt  their  In- 
surance. 

Relief  Secretaries  must  remit  by  post- 
office  or  express  order,  or  bank  draft  pay- 
able on  Chicago,  New  York.  Boston.  Phila- 
delphia,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Personal  checks 
and  those  of  any  other  city  except  above 
named  «cannot  be  accepted. 

SERIES    ««B^ 

Asaensmeiit  No.  198. 

New  Haven.  Conn.,  April  19.  1922.  of 
Heart  disease.  Sister  Mary  Smith,  of  Dlv. 
177,  aged  70  years.  Carried  one  certlflcatc 
dated  March  1896,  payable  to  Chester 
Smith   and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Low,   children. 

Assesmnent   No.    194. 

Clebourne.  Texas,  April  15,  1922.  of 
Cérébral  Hemorrhage,  Sister  Louise  Moore, 
of  Div.  194.  aged  61  years.  Carried  two 
certlflcates  dated  November.  1902,  July, 
1904,  payable  to  H.  J.  Moore,  Son. 

AMMMnBeiit    No.   19S. 

Bakersfield.  Cal..  June  19.  1922,  of  Myo- 
carditis.  Sister  Mary  Westfall,  of  Div. 
339  aged  73  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  October.  1898,  payable  to  J.  C. 
Westfall.   husband. 

AnaeMuneiit    Now   196. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  7,  1922,  of  Arterio 
Sclerosis.  Sister  Mary  Gimbey.  of  Div.  116. 
aged  60  years.  Carried  two  certlflcates 
dated  June,  1900,  payable  to  Robert  Gim- 
bey,  husband. 

Ammemmmutnt    No.    197 

Columbus,  Ohio,  July  8.  1922,  of  Myo- 
carditis.  Sister  Mary  Packard,  of  Dlv. 
116,  aged  68  years.  Carried  two  certlfl- 
cates dated  April,  1908,  payable  to  A.  D. 
Packard,  husband. 

AMCMincnt    No.    198. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  July  10,  1922,  of  Myo- 
carditis.  Sister  Eunice  Riter,  of  Dlv.  278. 
aged  68  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  January,  1892,  payable  to  Emma 
Rlter,  daughter. 

AMeasmeat   No.    199. 

Loulsville,'  Kentucky,  July  12,  1922,  of 
Appendicltls,  Sister  Bridget  Cofer,  of  Div. 
132,  aged  55  years.  Carried  two  certlfl- 
cates dated  January,  1897,  payable  to 
Lewis  Cofer,  husband. 

AMieMimeiit    No.   20<K 

BuflPalo,  N.  J^  July  14.  1922,  of  Hernia, 
Sister  Lllllan  Cunllff,  of  Div.  79,  aged  55 
years.  Carried  two  certlflcates  dated  June, 
1909,  payable  to  Jas.  Cunlifr.  husband. 

AMiessmemt   No.   201. 

Hagerstown,  Md.,  June  25.  1922,  of 
Paralysis.  Sister  Emma  Dungan,  of  Div. 
226,  aged  72  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  August  1897,  payable  to  Frank 
Rowe,   frlend. 

AMieMlneiit    No.   202. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  July  13.  1922,  of  Heat 
Exhaustion.  Sister  Jessie  Farrar,  of  Div. 
292,  aged  57  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  April,  1903,  payable  to  Chas.  Farrar, 
husband. 

Members  will  pay  Relief  Secretaries  on 
or  before  September  30,  1922,  or  forfelt 
th«>>  Insurance.  Relief  Setretaries  must 
remit  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
October  5.   1922. 

Members  in  good  standing  June,  30,  1922, 
14.738  in  flrst  class  and  7,719  in  the  second 
class. 

Mrs.  Gbo.  Wilson, 

Président  Relief  Associatloni 

1156  Davis  Avet, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  J^bnnib  E.  Boomki, 

General  Secretary-Treasurer, 

7645  Sheridan  Road. 

Chicago,  111. 


It  is  not  tyrants  that  make  slaves,  it 
is  slaves  that  make  tyrants. 
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CMtlMfte$ 

(In  accordance  wUh  the  Ottawa  Convenu 
tian^  no  resolution$  of  condolence,  ohittiary 
leiters  or  poems  wUl  he  pubUshed  in  the 
Journal.  AU  deaths  unll  be  Ihted  under 
obituary  heading  only,  with  coiue  and  date 
of  deaûij 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  cérébral  hem- 
orrhafire,  Bro.  W.  A.  Beach,  member  of 
Div.  18. 

Bergen,  N.  Y.,  July  20,  chronlc  myo- 
carditU.  Bro.  Georgre  Bowden,  member  of 
Div.  18. 

Petoskey,  Mich.,  Aug.  11,  Bro.  A.  H.  Van 
"Wormer,  member  Div.  33. 

HarrisburfiT.  Pa.,  July  27.  myocarditis, 
Bro.  W.  L.  Neeter,  member  Div.  45. 

Illon,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  Bro.  Albert  Burgress,  member  of 
Div.  46. 

Hornell.  N.  Y.,  July  19,  gênerai  break- 
down,  Bro.  Dan  Landrfgan,  member  of 
Div.  47. 

Watervliet,  N.  Y..  July  24,  ulcers  of 
stomacti,  Bro.  C.  H.  Swart,  member  of  Div. 
68. 

Melrose.  Mass..  gênerai  breakdown, 
Aug.  10.  Bro.  Frank  N.  Jones,  member  of 
Div.  61. 

Racine.  Wis.,  July  20.  heart  failure,  Bro. 
Robert  McFarlane,  member  of  Div.  66. 

New  Haven,  Conn..  July  16,  gall  stones, 
Bro.  John  E.  Harris,  member  of  Div.  77. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  July  26,  rheumatism,  Bro. 
C.  A.  Taylor,  member  of  Div.  81. 

Moberly,  Mo.,  Aug.  7,  heart  trouble,  Bro. 
W.  D.  Scompton,  member  of  Div.  86. 

Chicago.  111.,  July  9,  perltonitis.  Bro. 
Chas.   Fosha.   member   of  Div.    96. 

New   Orléans,   La.,    July   18,    Bro.    W.   T. 

West,  member  of  Div.  99. 

^St.   Joseph,  Mo..  May     1,     Bro.     C.     W. 

Wright,  member  of  Div.  107. 

Phlladelphia.  Pa.,  July  7,  complications, 
Bro.  Chas.  F.  Pielert,  member  of  Div.  109. 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  Aug.  5.  kllled,  Bro.  M. 
Glenn.  member  of  Div.  123. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  July  20,  paralytic 
groke.    Bro.    J.    H.    Stephens,    member    of 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  July  26.  heart  disease, 
Bro.  Joseph  J.  Worden,  member  of  Div. 
132. 

xx^Sl!^^!^"^*   ^*'»   J"ïy   25.  cancer,  Bro.  W. 
H.  BIgley.  member  of  Div.  161. 

Columbus.  Ohlo,  June  26,  pneumonla. 
Bro.  P.  A.  Ernst,  member  of  Div.  175. 

Muskogee,  Okla.,  July  19,  kiUed,  Bro. 
Ed.  Morris,  member  of  Div.  179. 

Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Jurie  26,  diabètes, 
Bro.  E.  J.  Turner.  member  of  Div.  182. 

Sanderson.     Texas,     July     31,     stomach 

îr.®"*^JSk  ^*'°-    ^'    ^'    Justice,    member    of 
Div.  192. 

Hurôn.  S.  D.,  July  18,  cancer,  Bro.  Robt. 
Lowry,  member  of  Div.'  213. 

Port  Edward,  N.  Y.,  June  25.  heart 
trouble.  Bro.  Edward  Campbell,  member 
of  Div.  217. 

Union    Hlll.    N.    J.,    Aug.    1,    carbuncle, 
Bro.  R.  S.  Hodge,  member  of  Div.  235. 
,  Mlddlesb'oro,   Ky.,   July   23,   cancer,   Bro. 
J.  E.  White.  member  of  Div.  239. 

Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  25,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  John  Gulmyer,  member  of  Div.  248. 

Aehtabula.  Ohio,  May  7,  blood  poison - 
Ing.  Bro.  E.  L.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  260. 

Missoula.  Mont.,  July  24,  cancer.  Bro. 
Joseph  Herman,  member  of  Div.   262. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  apoplexy,  Bro. 
John  A.  Uhl,  member  of  Div.  273. 

Muskegon.  Mich..  July  15,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  A.  A.  Hinds,  member  of  Div.  286. 

Delhi,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  cancer,  Bro.  E.  M. 
Hubbard,  member  of  Div.  292. 

North  Bay.  Ont.,  Can..  July  26,  heart 
failure,  Bro.  James  Lindsay,  member  of 
Div.  808. 

Perry,  Fia.,  June  2,  kllled,  Bro.  C.  S. 
Landry,  member  of  Div.  309. 

Wllmington,  N.  C,  July  19,  murder,  Bro. 
J.  H.  Southwell,  'member  of  Div.  314. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  July  25,  chronic  nephritis, 
Bro.  G.  W.  Irvine,  member  of  Div.  323. 


FINANOZAI.  8TATBMEKT 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  August  1.  1922 
Hortvarr  Clalm  F«md. 

Balance  in  bank  July  1,  1922 1     ÎJf'lSJJJ 

Bonds  176,000.00 

Recelvêd'from  assessments  No.   463-66 I     1^8,785.14 

Received  from  members  carried  by  the  Association ?'î??12 

Interest  from  Bank ^'Q^^-^" 

$     202,627.61     $     202,627.51 

Total  $  1.113,734.94 

PaidlnclaimsV....Ï.V... •      172,600.00 

Balance  in  bank  July  31.  1922 I     941,234.94 

Mortnary  Expeiuie  Fmiil. 

Balance  in  bank  July  1.  1922 ^ • ^\\'h;"^     121,667.68 

Received  from  fées f  11}  aI 

Received  from  2% *'®5i  aï 

Interest  from  bank iz.ol 

I         4,825.15  4.825.15 

Total *     126,492.68 

Expënse  f ÔV  july 7,461.73 

Balance  In  bank  July  31,  1922 $     119,030.95 

Sorvlva  Mortnary  VwÊké» 

Balance  in  bank  July  1.  1922 1 ,  SIS'îîîiî 

Bonds I,»zo,i3o.oo 

Received  in  July I       22.907.20 

Interest  from  bank ^  llr?s 

Interest  on  Canadian  bonds 4,280.68 

I       27.369.22  27,369.22 

Balance  In  bank  July  31,  1922 1  2.740.803.02 

Imdemmlty  Clalm  Fniid. 

ÔaUnce  In  bank  July  1,  1922 v  *  v  «*  *  V  '^    208.400.98 

Premium  received I       72.735.45 

Interest  from  bank 177.07 

$       72.912.52  72.912.52 

Total ï     281,313.50 

Paid  in  claims 27,149.52 

Balance  in  bank  July  31.  1922 1     254.168.98 

IndemmltT  BSxpemie  Fiind. 

Balance  In  bank  July  1.  1922 $       22,186.84 

Received   from   fées I  6.77 

Received  from  6% 3,828.16 

Interest  from  bank 19.63 

i         8,854.66  3,864.56 

Total $       26,041.40 

Expense  for  July 302.92 

Balance  in  bank  July  31,  1922 î        25.738.48 

Slok  Bemeflt  Clalm  Fmid 

Balance  in  bank  July  1.  1922 1       16,919.22 

Premium  received  $        9,212.69 

Interest  from  bank 55.42 

i         9,268.11  9.268.11 

Total $       26.187.33 

Paid  In  claims 1,181.79 

Balance  in  bank  July  31,  1922 ï       25,005.54 

Slcic  Bemeflt  Bxpense  Fiind. 

Balance  In  bank  July  1.  1922 |         2.697.16 

Received  from  fées I  49.30 

Received  from   2% 484.87 

Interest  from  bank 7.86 

i  542.03  542.03 

Total $         3.239.19 

Expense  for  July 113.00 

Balance  in  bank  July  31,  1922 ï         3.126.19 

ReUef  Fimd. 

Balance  in  bank  July  1.  1922 1     276,101.30 

Received  in  July I         4.667.00 

Interest  from  bank 16.99 

i         4.683.99  4,688.99 

Total $     280,685.29 

Paid  in  claims *. 11.168.00 

Balance  in  bank  July  31.  1922 |  269.517.29 

AmMvIty  Fmid. 

Balance  In  bank  July  1.  1922 |  22.147.59 

Interest  from  bank 77.31 

Total I       22.224.90 

Paid  in  claims 2,225.00 

Balance  in  bank  July  31,  1922 |  19,999.90 

Deterred  FvMd. 

Balance  in  bank  July  1,  1922 - I  24,832.87 

Interest  from  bank 67.11 

Total I       24,899.98 

Paid  In  claims 1.308.42 

Balance  in  bank  July  31,  1922 1       23,591.56 

Grand  total  of  ail  funds ^ I  4,222,211.85 
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STATEMENT  OF  MEMBBB8HIP 


For  J11I7,  1922 


Classifled  représenta    $      760 

Total  membership  June  30th 1,225 

Applications    and    relnstatements    re- 
ceived  duringr  the  month 

Total 1.225 

From  which  deduct  certiflcates  ter- 
minated  by  death,  accident  or 
otherwise    3 


$  1,600 
62,871 

69 

62,4S0 


223 


2,250 
93 


93 


I   3.000 
24.392 

62 

24.444 


65 


I  3,760 
3 


Total  membership  July  31st 1,222       62.207 


93        24,389 


3 


$  4.500 
6.937 

6,956 


16 
5,940 


Grand   total    83^.854 


WANTBD 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  hold- 
ing money  belongingr  to  the  varions  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  glve  us 
information  about  them  we  will  appre- 
ciate  it  very  much,  as  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Association,  and  we  are 
anxlous  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneflciaries: 
George  F.  Conrad,  beneflclary  of.our  late 

Brother,    J.    F.     Conrad;    amount    due, 

1464.04. 
Mary  Açnes  Hayes,  beneficiary  of  our  late 

Brother,    Wm.    E.    Hayes;    amount    due, 

1732.00. 
James    Powers,    beneficiary    of    our    late 

Brother,   Michael    Powers;   amount   due, 

1136.37. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  beneficiary  of  our  late 

Brother,   F.    B.    Reynolds;    amount    due, 

11600.00. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tanner,  beneficiary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.    Robinson;    amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Jennie    Showers,    beneficiary    of    our    lâte 

Brother,    S.    E.    Fer^uson;    amount   due, 

$1486.60. 
John    McOinnIs.    beneficiary    of    our    late 

Brother,    W.    J.     Kelley;    amount    due, 

$1337.62. 
Mrs.   E.   Bickford,   beneficiary  of   our   late 

Brother,   J.    P.     Bickford;    amount    due, 

$936.90. 


NOTICES 
In  order  ihmt  we  may  complète  our  flles, 
if  any  of  pur  members  hâve  copies  of  ovr 
By-Law»  pnbllshcd  In  1805,  1869,  1874,  1878, 
1879.  1881,  1883.  we  wonld  likc  to  pvrchaMC 
them. 

C.  B.  lUCHARDS,  Gcn»l  Sec'y-Trcas. 
W.  B.  frUTCH,  Président. 


Which? 

When  the  Creator  had  made  ail  the  good 
and  beautiful  things,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  truly  appreciated,  He  then  made 
the  beasts  and  reptiles  and  poisonous  in- 
sects. 

When  He  had  finished,  He  had  left  over 
scraps  that  were  too  bad  to  put  in  the 
rattlesnake,  the  hyena,  the  scorpion  or  the 
skunk,  80  He  placed  ail  thèse  together,  cov- 
ered  it  with  suspicion,  wrapped  it  with 
jealousy,  marked  it  with  a  yellow  streak, 
and  called  it  a  Knocker. 

Then,  as  a  compensation  for  this  fear- 
ful  product,  He  took  a  sunbeam  and  put  in 
it  the  heart  of  a  child,  the  love  of  a 
mother,  the  brain  of  a  man,  wrapped  thèse 
in  civic  pride,  covered  it  with  brotherly 
love,  gave  it  a  mask  of  velvet  and  a  grasp 
of  Steel,  and  called  it  a  Booster. 

He  made  him  a  lover  of  fields  and  flow- 
ers  and  manly  sports;  a  believer  in  equal- 
ity  and  justice. 

Ever  since  thèse  two  were  created,  mor- 
tal  man  has  had  the  privilège  of  choosing 
his  associâtes. 


We  hâve  to  live  as  we  do  because  we 
think  as  we  do  and  vote  as  we  do. 


NOTICE  TO  INDBMNITY  POlilCY  HOLDBRS 

The  Fonrth  <lnarterly  Prcminm  for  1922  on  yonr  Indemnity  Iwmiranoe  is  due  and  pay- 
able to  yonr  Insurance  Sccrctary  on  or  bcfore  Septembcr  80.  1922.  Fallnrc  on  yonr  part 
to  pny  the  Indemnity  Prcminm  as  provlded  in  Sections  23  and  24  of  the  Indemnity  By- 
Laws.  wlll  lapsc  yonr  policy  and  leave  yon  nnprotcctcd.     Be  "on  time.*' 

W.  E.  PUTCH.  Président.  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  Gen'l  Sec^-Trcasw 

NOTICE  TO  SICK  BENEFIT  CERTIFICATS  HOLDERS 

The  Fonrth  dnartcrly  Prcminm  for  1922  on  yonr  'SIck  Beneflt  Insnrance  is  dnc  and 

payable  to  yonr  Insnrnncc  Sccrctary  on  or  bcfore  Septembcr  30.  1922.     Fallnrc  on  y<nir 

part  to  pay  this  Sick  Bcncflt  Prcminm,  as  providcd  In  Sections  23  and  24  of  the  SIck 

Bcncflt  By-Ii«ws.  irill  lapsc  yonr  ccrtiflcatc  and  Icavc  yon  nnprotcctcd.     Bc  **on  tlmc.** . 

IV.  B.  FITTCH,  Président  C.  B.  RICHARDS,  Gcn*l  Scc*y-Trcas. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  NOTICE 

for 

liocomotlvc  Engriaccrs  Journal 

1124  Enffinccrs  Bldar.,  Clcvcland,  Ohlo. 

OliD  ADDRESS 


If  holdlnar  oflicc  In  Division,  vive  titlc. 


Name   

Division  Number  

Box  or  Street  No 

P.  0 State 

NEW  ADDRESS 

Box  or  Street  No 

P.  0 State 

If  yon  do  not  rccclTC  yonr  Journal  or  havc  ohanscd  your  addrcss.  do  yonr- 
self  the  favor  of  notifylnfr  us  immcdiatcly  on  this  slip. 

Rcmcmbcr  that  addrcss  changes  mnst  bc  made  by  the  flftccnth  of  the  prc- 
ccdins  month  in  order  to  g^t  the  ncxt  issue. 

We  uvant  cvcry  mcmbcr  to  rccclvc  the  Journal  rc^vlarly,  and  ivill  do  our 
part  if  you  wlll  do  yours. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa„  July  23,  erysipelas. 
Bro.  A.  J.  Kuhn,  member  of  Div.  826. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  12.  heart  f all- 
ure, Bro.  E.  B.  Loveland,  member  of  DIv. 
328. 

Kansas  City.  Mo..  June  12,  killed,  Bro. 
W.  A.  Rader.  member  of  Dlv.  836. 

Houston.  Texas.  July  3.  heart  failure, 
Bro.  T.  J.  Thornton,  member  of  Div.  866, 

PlttsburfiTh.  Pa.,  July  31,  diabètes.  Bro. 
R.  J.  Cabauffh.  member  of  Div.  370. 

Smith  Falls,  Ont..  Can..  killed,  Aug.  1. 
Bro.  W.  J.  Johnson,  member  of  Div.   381. 

Hudaon,  Mich..  July  21.  old  âge,  Bro.  D. 
R.  Foster.  member  of  Div.  384. 

Kansas  City.  Kan.»  July  26,  heart 
trouble.  Bro.  Gordon  B.  Miller,  member  of 
Dlv.  896. 

Tuscumbia.  Ala..  July  11,  Bro.  C.  B. 
Grissom.  member  of  Div.  423. 

Austln,  Pa.,  July  17,  clôt  on  brain,  Bro. 
H.  E.  Page,  member  of  Div.  429. 

East  St.  Louis.  111.,  June  13.  bowel 
trouble,  Bro.  Chas.  Lett,  member  of  Div. 
444. 

Santa  Monica,  Cal..  July  13.  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  F.  F.  Desmond.  member  of 
Div.  461. 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  July  26,  tuberculosls, 
Bro.  C.  D.  Hollenbaugh.  member  of  Div. 
469. 

Lemoyne,  Pa..  July  9.  paralytic  stroke. 
Bro.  J.  C.  Wood,  member  of  Div.  459. 

St  Paul,  Minn..  Dec.  31,  1921,  stomach 
trouble,  Bro.  E.  J.  Scott,  member  of  Dlv. 
474. 

Monett.  Mo.,  July  22,  killed,  Bro.  Chas. 
H.  Ring,  member  of  Div.  507. 

El  Reno,  Okla.,  Aug.  2,  stomach  trouble. 
Bro.  A.  D.  Leaton.  member  of  Dlv.  623. 

Valley  Junclion,  lowa.  July  24,  cancer, 
Bro.  Joe  Code,  member  of  Div.  626. 

Belle  Plaine,  la.,  July  31,  neuritls,  Bro. 
W.  O.  Hoff,  member  of  Div.  626. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  July  15,  arterial  scle- 
rosis.  Bro.  Peter  Shoemaker,  member  of 
Div.  533. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  July  21,  killed,  Bro.  Geo. 
Green.  member  of  Div.   544. 

Qulncy.  111.,  July  20.  heart  failure.  Bro. 
Elmer  Weston.  member  of  Div.  667. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..  arterial  sclerosis. 
Aug.  1.  Bro.  Dan  Fulford,  member  of  Div. 
572. 

Brookfield.  Mo.,  July  30.  typhoid  fever. 
Bro.  J.   F.  Foreman.  member  of  Div.    616. 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J..  July  24.  cancer. 
Bro.  G.  W.  Clickener,  member  of  Dlv.  637. 

Dunellen.  N.  J..  July  10.  suicide.  Bro. 
J.  R.  Mulholland.  member  of  Dlv.   637. 

Savannah.  Ga.,  July  13,  paralysis,  Bro. 
J.  J.  Bannon,  member  of  Div.  646. 

Havelock.  Ont.,  July  29,  typhoid  fever, 
Bro.  Robert  Jack,  member  of  Dlv.  668. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal..  July  16,  heart  trouble. 
Bro.  P.  L.  King,  member  of  Div.  660. 

Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  July  22,  acute  in- 
digestion. Bro.  B.  W.  Brooks.  member  of 
Div.  709. 

Sait  Lake  City.  Utah,  July  6,  pneumonla. 
Bro.  J.  H.  Snyder,  member  of  Div.  718. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  July  27,  paralytic 
stroke,  Bro.  W.  F.  Kain.  member  of  Div. 
714. 

Three  Forks,  Mont.,  July  9,  Rocky 
Mountain  fever,  Bro.  R.  P.  Hyrup.  mem- 
ber of  Dlv.  744. 

Jamestown,  N.  D.,  July  14,  hardening  of 
arteries,  Bro.  R..  H.  Biggs,  member  of 
Dlv.   746. 

St.  Anne,  Québec,  Can.,  July  16,  Bro. 
Edmund  St.  Laurent,  member  of  Div.  763- 

New  Castle.  Pa..  July  21.  killed.  Bro.  H. 
G.  Pifer,  member  of  Div.  767. 

White  Plains.  N.  Y.,  July  16.  chronlc 
nephrltis.  Bro.  Alexander  Burr.  member 
of  Dlv.  783. 

S.  Brownsville.  Pa.,  July  19,  complica- 
tions. Bro.  A.  L.  McClain,  member  of  Dlv. 
795. 

Kittanning.  Pa.,  July  14,  Michael  Camp- 
bell, father  of  Bro.  J.  P.  Campbell,  mem- 
ber of  Div.   626. 

Louisvllle.  Ky.,  July  12.  Mrs.  Bridget 
Cofer.  wlfe  of  Bro.  L.  L.  Cofer,  member  of 
Div.  485. 
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BXPBIiLBD 
For   Noa-Payment  of  Dues. 
Front    Dlv.  From    D1t« 

11 — Ambrose    Reapp758 — J.  A.  McCor- 
13 — R.  S.  Qray  mack 

T.   T.  Goyette      762 — J.   F.   Bartee 


J.  R.  Hauser 
J.   B.   Kish 
A.  M.  Munson 
Jaa.    O'Brlen 
18 — F.  E.  TImm 
19 — E.   S.   Parker 
23 — J.    G.   Genero 


766 — B.  F.  Peck 

770— H.   O.   Bassett 
W.  F.  Hafele 

772— M.  W.  Gallagher 
R.   Hamllton 
C.  E.  Lang: 

777 — J.    D.    Hobgrood 


Forrest    Klng:      790 — J.  J.  Plumb 
29 — Bruce    Law-         794 — C.   J.   Reynolds 


rance 


796 — C.  C.   Smith 


30 — Harry    Young  814 — D.    G.    Kemball 

31— Fred    Kneller  807— William    John- 

G.    A,    Hardi ner  «on 

33 — W.    L.    Meyers  808 — A.  C.  Longdo 

43 — Guy    Stevenson  824 — R.   J.    Woolf  e 
44 — J.  R.  Slater  W.  R.  Mossie 

P.   L.   Spurlock  R.   L.    Welch 

E.    J.   Carlson  839 — J.    J.    Coward 

Benjamin  Welr  844 — Hyatt    Tripp 
45 — ^H.   L.   Deihm  J.   W.   Sechrist 

61 — J.   T.   Driscoll  847 — J.   M.  Watson 


58 — T.  Breunier 

F.  V.  Gain 

T.  Coyne 

F.  M.   Feeny 


861 — F.    Li.    Kennedy 
Harry   Tregear 
856 — Chas.    Adams 
867 — T.  D.   Berry 
Abram    Harris    868— P.  W.  Devitt 
H.  W.  Hertel       869 — C.    Compton 
T.    A.    Hollman    871— A.    J.   Tucker 
H.    Llnnell  885— H.  Fox 

E.    McCartln         886 — G.    H.    Blood 
W.    W.    Stickle     887— T.   E.   Rigçs 

V.  H.  Bradshaw 


630 — ^L.  E.  Watson 

651 — H.  L.  KilfiTore 

554 — L.  F.  Mason 

H.  N.  Bradshaw 

656 — B.  O.  McMahon 

578 — G.  J.  Grlffln 


P.  V.   Brown 

A.   W.  Campbell 

Ç.  K.  Chris- 

topher 

C.  R.  Pinkston 


680 — T.   P.   Considlne  268 — W.   A.   Wood- 
601 — E.   J.   Slocum  bury 

614 — J.   T.   Brown         273 — A.   A.    Baugher 
J.    Corbln  W.  P.  Corrlfran 

F.   C.   MillA  282 — Jno.    McQuillen 

R.   G.   Simpson     284 — C.  C.  Morris 
623 — L.   W.    Campbell  Jos.    Taylor 

624 — A.  E.  Reed  298 — P.    C.    Adams 

626 — C.  C.   Bepp  *  W.  B.  Lee 

629 — T.  H.   Cameron    299 — J.   E.   Atkinson 
682 — W.   P.   Martin  W.  R.  Lolar 

687— R.  Klrner    '  304— A.    K.    Bell 


638 — F.   Gray 

662— H.    Walliasa 
W.   E.   Paul 

665 — E.   G.    Koch 
C.  L.  Haber 
H.  W.  Scott 
J.  F.  Hankins 
H.    H.   Huss 

669 — J.    P.    Morrison 


309— W.   H.  Lewis 
314— C.  H.  McGinnls 
317 — P.   R.    Bradshaw 
323— A.  M.  Autry 
382--J.  W.  Harris 
353— J.  E.  Hand 

W.  W.  Harward 
357 — Robert  McDer- 

mott 


679— B.    C.    Wrigley     358— W.   E.  York 
682 — A.  J.  Brovlak       864 — A.  C.  Clough 


368— C.  M.  Peek 
371 — C.  C.  Roberts 
373 — J.   E.   Stryker 
380 — M.  H.   Brennen 
388 — Armand    Dupuis 
396— G.   V.   Stoker 
399 — J.   W.   Matheson 
402 — G.  C.  Caster 
R.  J.  Lewis 
418— A.   D.   Stickney 
M.   J.   Ahearn 
H.  H.  Hunt 
419 — ^P.    Sacco 

W.    H.   Chazotte 
G.  Boick 
423— G.  C.  Cook 
H.  H.  Hardy 
R.  E.  McCorkle 
J.   F.  Malone 
A.  O.  Vance 
C.  D.   Porter 
L.   J.   Wilson 

R.   J.   Wilson 

187 — B.  W.  Hudson      426 — Jules    Llvandais 
194 — J.   B.   Redwlne  C.   D.   Williams 

205 — G.    E.   McCarthy430 — E.  L.  Harvey 
206 — A.   S.   Barry  482 — A.    G.    Akans 

O.   R.  Shearer  C.  F.  Merkel 

W.    C.    Smith        456 — J.   E.  Davis 
210 — G.   E.   Andersen  460 — J.    A.    Parish 
217 — C.  W.  Palmer  N.   Vleira 

221 — J.    W.    Darr  463 — J.    V.    Walker 

233 — Pllil    Gosnell         467— G.   G.   Kinkead 
A.  A.  Harbaugrh473— G.  D.  Hampton 
236 — Jno.   Dexter  474 — J.  E.  Jones 

A.  J.  Woerner      480 — O.   E.    Bauflll 
239 — F.  C.  Harrison     497— P.  C.   Norby 
P.  H.   Galligher  J.   J.   Slevin 

241 — J.    H.    Utter  505 — R.   L.   Taylor 

252 — C.   W.   Funk  G.   M.  Melvin 

263 — C.   H.  Anderson  521 — Geo.    Tillman 
267 — J.  B.   Barnhardt  D.   Laden 

707— W.   H.   Love  523— E.    C.    Porter 


683 — M.  H.  Sherman 
688 — R.    Cooper 
695 — E.    Wetmer 
696— C.   O.    Pylant 
L.  M.  Weller 
Z.   B.  Vander- 
berg 
67— T.   Booth 
73 — H.  A.  McCarthy 
76 — F.  R.    Stock 
Jos.   Elliott 
79 — S.    T.    Corbin 
82 — C.  A.  Varues 
97— M.   M.   Mc- 
Namara 
J.   C.   Sanffer 
115 — Chas.  Tausig- 

L.   A.    Garwood 
138 — M.    Dassylva 
166 — J.   A.    Wilson 
161 — R.  J.   Johnson 
P.   J.   Kenealey 
J.  J.  O'Hara 


715 — J.    W.    Farrar 
716 — F.   Symons 
717 — ^A.  E.  Dixon 


526 — R.   Henry 

E.  W.  Winslow 

F.  Dvorak 
A.   Henry 


OFFICIAIi  NOTICB  OF  ASSB88MBNTS  74M.797 

(Séries  U) 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATIOI^ 
^  Room  1136,  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO,  September  1,  1922. 
To  the  Dlvlaion  Secretarles,  Ij.  B.  M.  Ij.  and  A.  I.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: — ^You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
following  members  of  the  Association: 

Four  assessments  for  payment  of  thèse  claims  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries  or-  ' 
dered  to  collect  91*00  from  ail  who  are  insured  Tor  1750.00;  $2.00  from  ail  who  are  in- 
sured  for  11.500;  $4.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  13,000,  and  96*00  from  ail  members 
insured  for  |4,500,  and  forward  same  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Members  of  the  Insur,ance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries 
within  thirty  days  from  date  of  this  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  within  ten  days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  thelr  mem- 
bership.     (See  Section  25,  page  147  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  ail  drafts.  express  money  orders  or 
postofflce  money  orders  PAYABLES  TO  C.  E.  RICHARDS.  GENERAL  8ECRETARY- 
TREASURBR.  We  will  not  accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges 
hâve  been  prepaid. 


o  «i 


630 
631 

632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 
649 
650 
6.51 
652 
653 
654 
655 
656 


Name 


657 

658 
659 
660 
661 
662 
663 
664 
665 


E.  F.  Ameter..... 

G.W.Sharp 

P.  A.  Emet 

Chas.  E.Wright.., 
Chas.  E.  Grissom . 

J.  F.  Coleman 

John  McMahon. . . 
J.  R.  MulhoUand.. 

J.  J.  BaDDon 

Fred.  W.  Blum..., 
R.  P.Hyrup 

F.  M.  Roath 

H.  Y.  Wattcra.... 

Chaa.  Fosha 

Peter  Shoçmaker . . 

John  E.  Hanis 

Alex.  Huit 

F.  A.  Thebold 

Ed.  St.Laurent..,. 
Jaa.  McCarthy . . . . 

A.T.Tulty 

C.S.Landry 

A.  A.  Hindes 

CL.  Booth 

Auley  Mathewfl. .. 

W.  A.  Rader 

Henry  J.  Miller. . , 


r  H.  H.  Rodman. 

î  B,  W.  Brooks 

î  G.  A.  Zimmerman, 

)  W.  A.Beach 

P.  L.  King 

î  Job.  Code 

ï  Harry  G.  Pifer.... 

l  P.  C.Jordan 

j  J.  E.  Whitc 

666|Elmer  Mester 

667 iJ.  H.  Stcphens 

668  F.  F.  Desmond... 
669|Edw.  Morris 

670  Geo,  Bowden 

671  Albert  BurgesB 

672  C.  H.  Swûrt. 
673 
674 
675 
676 
67; 

678 

679 
680 
681 
682 
683 
684 
685 
680 
687 
688 
689 
690 
691 
692 
693 
694 
695 
696 


700 
701 
702 
703 
704 
705 
706 

7o; 


J.  J.  Worden 

G.  W.  Cliekener.. 
J.  T.  Lindsay  . . . 

G.  B.  Miller 

J.R.Madden../. 


W.  L.  Neetisr 

A.  J.  Kuhn 

T.  F.  Comfort 

Rol>ert  Hodge 

Frank  E.  Peck 

W.  W.  Briggs 

J.  A.  Uhl 

A .  D.  Leaton 

Wm.  T.  West 

R.  J.  Cobaugh 

A.  L.  McClain 

C.  A.  Taylor 

F.  W.  Brosmer 

W.  F.  Kain 

J.  M.  SampsoQ 

J.  A-  Harriman 

C.J.  Hardie 

R.H.Biggs 

\Vm.  Hoff.. 

George  Green 

Chaa.  H.  Ring 

C.  D.  HoUenbaugh . . 

Robt.  P.  Jack 

W.  W.  Nolen. 

Chas.  0.  Justice 

h  F.  Foreman 

VVm.  J.  Johnson 

Harry  L.  Lockwood  . 
Matt.  Glenn 

B,  W.  Anderaon 


644 
208 
175 
176 
423 
434 
564 
637 
646 
836 
744 
298 
652 

96 
633 

77 

783 

8 

753 

269 

70 
309 
286 
614 
138 
336 
176 
425 
7C9 
229 

18 
660 
525 
757 
156 
239 
567 
132 
451 
179 

18 

46 

68 
132 
637 
308 
396 
399 

45 
325 

117 
235 
630 
375 
273 
623 

99 
370 
795 

81 
560 
714 
101 
102 
363 
746 
526 
M4 
507 
459 


Date 

of 

Admission 


Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Nov, 

May 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

May 

Apr. 

Nov. 

July 

June 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

May 

Sept. 

Sept. 

July 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

July 

Sept. 

July 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

June 

Dec. 

Dec. 

M«y 
Feb. 
Feb 
Apr. 
May 
Mar. 
Dec. 
May 
Mar. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
May 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Mar. 
May 
Jan. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


1905 
1899 
1911 
1881 
1904 


1919 

1909 

1908 

1905 

1913 

1899 

1901 

1892 

1890 

1904 

1904 

1922 

1906 

1880 

1918 

1902 

1891 

1891 

1900 

1884 

1900 

1905 

1884 

1900 

1905 

191 

1920 

1903 

1906 

1903 

1903 

1887 

1890 

1899 

1881 

190: 

1891 

1880 

1902 

1901 

1906 


1882 

1887 
1888 


658  Sept. 
820  Apr. 
192  May 
616  Jaa. 
381  Mar. 
487  July 
123  Mar. 
394  Jan. 


1900 
1896 
1890 
1907 
1905 
1895 
1915 
1920 
1881 
1886 
1884 
1892 
1905 
1899 
1922 
.1916 
1898 
1908 

1904 
1919 
1908 
1908 
1918 
1921 
1892 
1901 


Dateof 
Death  or 
Disability 


July      6,  1922 


Cause  of  Death 
or  Disability 


June    24,  1921 

June   26, 1922 

4,  1922 

II.  1922 

2.  1922 

7  1922 

10,  1922 

13,  1922 

2,  1922 
9.1922 

19.  1922 
30.  1922 
9,  1922 
16,  1922 
16,  1922 

15,  1922 

3.  1922 

16,  1922 

14,  1922 
6,  1922 
2,  1922 

16.  1922 

13,  1922 

11,  1922 

12,  1922 

14,  1922 

19,  1922 
22,  1922 
11.1922 

18,  1922 
16.  1922 
24.  1922 

21.  1922 

22,  1922 

23.  1922 

20,  1922 
20.  1922 

13,  1922 

19,  1922 

20,  1922 

19,  1922 

24,  1922 
26.  1922 
24.  1922 
26,  1922 
26,  1922 

20,  1922 


July 
July 
July 

July. 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 


Suicide. 


July 
July 
June 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
July 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July- 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 


Blind  right  eye 

Lobar  pneumonia  . . . 
Organic  heart  disease 
Chronicnephritîs... 

Hemiphlegia 

Chronic  nephritis .... 

Suicide 

Cérébral  bemorrhage . 

Electrocuted 

Spotted  fever 

Angina  pectoris 

Cardiac  dilatation . . . 

Peritonitis 

Arterio  sclerosis 

Acut€  uraemic  poisoning 

Nephritis 

Carcinoma  of  stomach  . . 

Electrocuted 

Bronchial  pneumonia. . . 

Heart  failure 

Killed 

Aortic  insiifficiency 

Cérébral  bemorrhage  . . . 

Killed 

Killed 

Myocarditia 

Organic  heart  disease , . . 

Acutc  indigestion. 

Chronic  myocarditis 

Cérébral  hemorrhage  . . . 
Cardiac  decompcnsation 

Gastric  carcinoma 

Killed 

Endocarditis 

Cancer 

Angina  pectoris 

Apoplexy 

Mitfal  insufficiency 

Killed 

Arterio  sclerosis 

Chronic  nephritis 

Gastric  carcinoma 

Mitral  inmifîiciency 

Carcinoma  of  bladder. . . 

Angina  pectoris. 

A  eu  te  dilatation  of  heart 
Carcinoma  of  prostate 

gland 

Myocarditis 

Erj'sipelaa. 

Cérébral  hemorrhage  . , . 

CarbunHi!  on  neck 

Prain  ûoscess 

Killed 

Apoplejty        

Cwaio  %'enol  disease 

Pulmonary  edema 

Diabètes  

Arterio  sclerosis 

Mitral  insufficiency. . 

Pneumonia 

Cérébral  tiimor 

Acute  meningitis 

Sclerosis  latéral  columns 
Chronic  nephritis .... 
Corooary  sclerosis . . . 

Multiple  neuritis 

Suicide 

Killed 

Acute  pulmonary  tuber- 

CulOBlS 

Typhoid  fever 

Brights  discase 

Ananarca 

30,  19221  Typhoid  fever 

1.  1922  Killed 

5,  1922  Nephritis 

6'  1922|Killed 

9.  1922)  Carcinoma , 


27.  1922 
23,  1922 

28.  1922 

1.  1922 
15,  1922 

8.  1922 
26,  1922 

2,  1922 
18.  1922 
31.  1922 

20,  1922 

26,  1922 
'  4,  1922 

27.  1922 

13,  1922 
17.  1922 

21,  1922 

14,  1922 
21,  1922 

21.  1922 

22.  1922 
26.' 1922 

I 

29.  1922 

30.  1922 
30.  1922 


To  WTiom  Payable 


$3000 

3000 
1500 
4500 
3000 
15C0 
1500 
1500 
1500 
L500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
4500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
30(K) 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
4,'iOO 
1500 
4500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 

3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 


Nellie  Ameter.  w. 
Self 

Carol.vn  E.  Emat,  w. 
Childron 

Mollie  Griaeom.  w. 
Winnie  J.  Coleman.  w 
Ellen  McMahon,  w. 
Emma  Mulholland,  w. 
Bridget  Bannon.  w. 
Mary  Blum.  m. 
Mayme  HjTup,  w. 
Agnes  B.  Roath,  w. 
Fannie  M.  Watters,  w. 
Millie  Fofiha.  w. 
Sarah  M.  Shoemaker,  w. 
Mary  A.  Harris,  w. 
Martba  Burr.  w. 
Minnie  G.  Thebold,  w. 
Claudia  St. Laurent,  w. 
Rose  McCarthy,  w. 
Walt«r  H.  Tulty.  s. 
Maude  M.  Landry,  w. 
Minnie  Hindes,  w. 
Bell  J.  Booth.  w. 
Jennie  Mathews,  w. 
Wife  and  daughter. 
Mary  K.  Miller,  w. 
Florence  Rodman,  w. 
EUen  L.  Brooks.  w, 
Alice  L  Zimmerman,  w. 
Maggie  Bencb.  w. 
Hilia  B.  King  w. 
Sadie  Code,  w. 
Eunice  Pifer,  v. 
Sistcrs  and  nièce. 
Cora  White.  w. 
Lcnora  Mester,  w, 
Emma  F.  Ptephens,  w. 
Mary  W.  McMulIan.  d. 
Jennie  E.  Morris,  w. 
Nellie  A.  Bowden.  w. 
Clara  E.  Burgess,  w. 
Nellie  Swart,  s. 
Children. 

Eliiabeth  Cliekener,  w. 
Margaret  E.  Lindsay'  «. 
Anna  S.  Miller,  w. 

Nancy  Madden,  w. 

Sussn  Neeter,  w. 

Children. 

Children 

M^Ttle  Gabain,  d. 

Wife  and  son. 

Jennie  M.  Briggs  w, 

Mary  Uhl,  w. 

Laura  E.  Lcatcn,  w, 

May  L.  West.  w. 

Margaret  A.  Cobaugh,  w. 

Pearlc  M.  McClain,  w. 

F.dith  L.  Taylor.  w. 

Catherine  Brosmer,  w. 

Eliza  Kun,  w. 

Alice  R  Sampson,  w. 

Cora  L.  Hamman,  w. 

Eva  T.  Hardie,  w. 

Hildii  BiggB.  w. 

Sisters. 

Flawrence  K.  Green,  d. 

Wife  and  heirs. 


3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1600 
3000 
1500 


1500   Siddic  HoUenbaugh, 


Sons. 
Edith  B.  Nolen,  w. 
Pauline  Justice,  w. 
Wife  and  children. 
Jennie  L.  Johnson,  w. 
Florence  E.  Lockwood,  ' 
Mary  M.  Glenn,  s. 
MjTtle  A.  Shepherd,  d. 


745 — C.  H.  Milburn      527— C.   A.   Stringer 


Tot^il  number  of  Death  claims 
Total  number  of  I  iaabiiity  clûma 


'D 


78 


Total  amount  of  Claims  $181,500.00 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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ADMITTBD   BT  TRANSFBR  CARD 
Into  DIT. 

65 — F.  L.  Beverly,  from  Div.  810. 

E.   G.  Forester,  from»Dlv.   810. 

G.  A.  Cahill,  from  Dlv.  810. 

H.  A.  Flsher.  from  Dlv.  810. 

A.  E.  Hartman.  from  Div.  810. 

A.  E.  Helms,  from  Dlv.  810. 

W.  A.  Iverson,  from  Div.  810. 

W.  C.  Iverson,  from  Dlv.  810. 

R.  O.  Noble,  from  Div.  810. 

J.  W.  Palnter,  from  Div.  810. 

W.  J.  Smith,  from  Div.  810. 

G.  W.  Teasdale,  from  Dlv.  810. 

C.  A.  Wllson.  from  Div.  810. 

J.  B.  Whltlock.  from  Dlv.  810. 

Wm.  Young:,  from  Div.  810. 
1Ô2— -J.  E.  Cook,  from  Dlv.  666. 
668 — Lawrence   Pacey,   from  Div.   528. 
711 — M.   Scarbrougrh,  from  Div.   853. 
843 — Ed  Gleason,  from  Dlv.   463. 


REINSTATBMENTS 


Into   Dlv. 

23 — Fred   Wooten 

38— M.  H.  Kraft 

91 — Théophile 

Jolette 

207— L.   H.   Hicks 

228— H.  L.  Hart- 

visTsen 
258— H.  F.  Smith 
332— M.   H.    Bell 


Into  Dlv. 

340 — C.  L.  Lemard 
346— E.  D.  Ellison 
501— W.    D.    Key 
674 — E.   C.  Plummer 
696— J.  S.  Medlin 
826— C.  E.  Rafferty 
844— T.   G.   Skinner 
854— J.   E.  Lewis 


WITHDRAWAIiS 
From  Dlv.  From  Dlv. 

103 — O.    Gunderson      273 — O.  B.  Gary 

A.  D.  Howard  309 — W.  W.  Jackson 
121— H.  O.  Rettlg:  580— G.  D.  Todhunter 
265 — L.  C.  Johnson 


EXPELLBD 
For   Other   Causes. 
From  Dlv. 

1 — C.  F.  Claucherty,  forfeitlng:  Insurance. 
15 — M.  P.  Healy,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
19 — M.  M.  Meetyard,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
20 — C.  N.  Shaw,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
37— J.  J.  Gilchrlst,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
53 — J.  O.  Youngr,  violation  of  Sec.   61. 

L.  ToVell,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

F.  H.  Sanford.  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

C.  E.  Petty,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
J.  J.  McGuire.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
N.  Bratton,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
F.  A.  Graham,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

66 — W.  H.  Dempsey,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
81 — G.  A.  Hamilton,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
83 — G.  E.  Dillard,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
110 — Joseph  Sturm,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
J.  O.  Marshall,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

F.  E.  Keenan,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

R.  W.  Cuvellier.  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
121— R.  C.  Deer,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
180 — C.  C.  Hayman,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

L.  H.  Wirth,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
134 — Lee  Pearson,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
144 — J.  H.  Westan,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

L.  G.  Dunn,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
166 — H.  H.  Braden,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

T.  P.  Downey,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
176 — J.  J.  Strapp,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

D.  S.  Q'Dea.  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
183 — Ray  McCaulley,  violation  of  Sec.   61. 
190 — H.  W.  Roby.  forfeiting:  Insurance. 
199 — C.  A.  Henkel,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
210 — Lou  Atkinson,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
210 — S.  G.  Roney,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
213— G.  S.  Kingr,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
222— C.  W.  McLain,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
246— H«Ary  Smytha,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
262 — E.  B.  LeBfin,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
262— J.  L.  James,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
265— A.  C.  White.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

G.  C.  Jones,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

L.  W.  Landrum,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

C.  T.  Lambeth,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

J.  A.  Holdren,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

W.  A.  Medlin.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
273 — A.  B.  Couch,  forfeltlngr  Insurance. 
277 — H.   A.   McLaugrhlln,   violation   of   Sec. 

61. 

L.  T.  Howard,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
282 — ^Max  Cohen,  forfeiting:  Insurance. 
297 — T.  C.  O'Connor,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
313 — Francis    Waldron,    forfeiting^    Insur- 
ance. 
314 — R.  D.  Bullock,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
327 — S.  M.  Owen,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

J.  W.  Burrows,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
836 — H.  J.  Wade,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
344 — C.  W.  Owens,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
376— J.  S.  Kugler,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

John  Snyder,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
880 — J.  C.  Lane,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
884— W.  E.  Marsh,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
392 — W.  C.  Abbott,  not  correspondin^  with 

Division. 
404 — A.  D.  Jatcoby,  forfeltlngr  Insurance. 
409 — A.  D.  Pendergrast,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 


From  Dlv. 

432 — J.  P.  Russell,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

Joseph  Sims,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
452 — William  Hart,  forfeltlngr  Insurance. 
456 — G.  H.  Saunders,  violation  of  Sec.   51. 

E.  A.   T.    Watkins,^violatlon    of   Sec. 

466 — C.D.  Maxey.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
478— J.  W.  Smith,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

Clarence  Wilson,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

A.  R.   Chamberlain,   violation  of  Sec. 

61. 

Wm.  Grady,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
481— J.  M.  DlUen,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
496 — L.  J.  Jackson,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
633— W.  C.  Still,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

Thomas  Hesser,  violation   of  Sec.  61. 
546— W.  L.  SIebert,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

C.  E.  Burrows,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

L.  C.  Tyler,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

H.  W.  Sefton,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
568 — E.    A.    Armstron^,    forfeitlng    Insur- 
ance. 
616 — M.  M.  Roberts,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
644 — S.  A.  Yelmgrren.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 

A.  E.  Rose,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 

W.  A.  Allen,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
645 — O.  W.  Plerson,  forfeitingr  Insurance. 
649 — Taylor  Byers,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
670 — W.    S.    Knickerbocker,     violation     of 

Sec.  51. 
671— F.  W.  Kempf,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
748 — ^A.  D.  Gandin,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
767 — ^M,  A.  Buett.  forfeltlngr  Insurance. 
768 — J.   W.  Hendry.  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
790 — Herman   Beyer,   forfeiting  Insurance. 
803— D.  T.  Lloyd,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
808 — J.  F.  Andrews,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
811 — Dalton  Reed,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
831— G.  C.  Seeley.  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
840 — J.  A.  Barker,  violation  of  Sec.  61.  . 

F.  G.  Hull,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
844 — F.  E.  Secor,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
867 — B.  F.  O'Neil,  violation  of  Sec.  51. 
882 — R.  E.  Kedlngr,  forfeiting  Insurance. 


INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT 

CoïïUinued 


must  flatter  beside  the  standards  of  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  if  at  any  time  the  in- 
sular  possessions  of  thèse  empires  in  the 
région  of  the  Pacific  are  in  any  wise 
threatened. 

Thus  hâve  we  become  the  ally  of  war- 
like  A«8iatic  dynasties  and  the  Atlas  sup- 
porting  a  British  imperialism  which  is  tot- 
tering  in  India,  Egypt,  South  Africa  and 
Ireland. 

Beveridge  of  Indiana  succinctiy  summed 
up  the  situation  with  regard  to  foreign  re- 
lations when  he  said: 

*'Here  is  why  we  cannot  meddle  in 
foreign  political  controversies.  The  mo- 
ment we  do  80,  the  welding  process  in- 
stantly  stops,  our  racial  groups  snap  into 
formation  on  racial  Unes,  f eel,  think,  act 
and  vote  not  on  American  but  on  for- 
eign considérations.  This  fact  is  the 
foundation  reason  for  intense  and  ex- 
clusîA^e  Americanism,  for  utmost  cau- 
tion, circumspection,  and  reserve  in 
making  treaties  with  foreign  govem- 
ments.  This  reason  does  not  ezist  in 
any  other  land.  It  is  peculiar  to  Amer- 
ica alone." 

Wliy  the  Blg  Banken  Want  War  Debts 
Oancelled 

Some  of  our  international  bankers, 
whose  gold  and  therefore  whose  hearts  lie 
with  the  British  and  other  foreign  govern- 
ments,  are  urging  that  we  remit  the  ten 
billions  of  debt  which  thèse  European 
governments  owe  to  Liberty  Bond  holders 
of  the  United  States.  They  would  hâve 
thèse  debts  deferred,  scaled  down,  or  can- 
celled  altogether.  They  feel  that  the 
surest   way   to   get   back   the   huge   sums 


which  they  loaned  to  Europe,  besides 
receiving  enormous  bonuses  for  the 
loans,  is  to  postpone  or  wipe  ont  the  pau- 
ment of  the  foreign  debts  due  to  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  United  States.  In  other  words, 
the  payment  of  the  billions  rightfolly  be- 
longing  to  the  American  govemment  and 
which  would  go  a  long  way  to  reducing 
taxation,  setting  the  wheelfl  of  industry 
humming,  and  giving  to  the  soldiers  their 
just  demands,  is  to  be  deferred  or  possible 
cancelled  in  order  that  the  international 
bankers  may  be  assured  of  the  payment 
of  the  loans  made  on  their  own  initiative. 

Why  didn't  Messrs.  Hughes,  Boot, 
Lodge  and  Underwood,  representing  the 
heart  of  the  big  business  of  Ameriea, 
point  oui  to  the  European  représentatives 
at  the  Peace  Conférence  that  the  ten  bil- 
lions which  their  countrieo  owed  us  were 
very  much  needed,  and  that  the  payment 
of  the  interest  alone  would  be  gratefully 
receivedf 

Why  didn't  thèse  worthy  gentlemen  at 
Washington  pieture  to  the  visiting  foreign 
potentates  the  possibility  of  what  might 
hâve  become  of  the  allied  nations  of 
Europe  if  some  two  million  American» 
had  not  jumped  into  the  breach  and  res- 
cued   their   tottering  standards? 

There  would  hâve  been  no  violation  of 
the  amenities  if  it  had  been  pointed  ont 
that  America  would  like  to  see  the  people 
of  ail  the  world  as  free,  as  happy,  as  pros- 
pérons and  as  secure  as  the  people  of  our 
own  beloved  motherland;  but  under  no 
circumstances  should  we  be  expeeted  to 
play  the  rôle  of  good  jMimaritan  to  the 
world  if  it  resuit  in  our  own  imprpvemcnt 
for  the  benefit  of  the  militarists  and  big 
bankers. 

What  indications  hâve  we  received  or 
are  we  receiving  that  our  late  allies  are 
making  united  or  individual  efforts  to  re- 
pair the  tom  fabric  of  civilization  or  to 
bring  new  verdure  to  the  régions  made 
arid  by  the  holocaust  of  1914 1 

Is  the  statement  attributed  to  Baron 
Hayashi,  that  the  real  purpose  of  ail  the 
allies  is  to  squeeze  as  much  money  as  thev 
can  out  of  Germany,  an  indication  of  a 
spirit  of  charityt 

Is  there  genuine  disarmament  when 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  may  continue  to 
fortify  their  distant  possessions  while  in- 
sisting  that  the  United  States  shall  not 
fortify  the  Philippines  and  Guamt 

Is  the  policy  advocated  by  M*  Poincare, 
the  big  business  représentative  at  the  helm 
of  France,  to  be  taken  as  an  indication 
of  a  désire  for  international  amity,  when 
that  policy,  if  permitted  to  speed  on  un- 
checked,  will  admittedly  involve  ail  £a- 
rope  in  another  cataclysm  of  slaughterf 

America  has  always  set  her  cards  face 
up  upon  the  table,  but  she  is  most  eer- 
tainly  justified  in  acting  warily  with  those 
who  are  not  above  the  suspicion  of  carry- 
ing  private  decks  eoncealed  upon  their 
persons. 

No  More  Foreign  Wars 
The  man  in  the  street  has  been  doing 
some  deep  thinking  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed.  He  has  been  thinking  of  how 
great  the  gain  would  hâve  been  to  our 
eountry  if  the  billions  of  dollars  that  were 
sent  up  in  smoke  had  been  devoted  to  se- 
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coring  better  living  conditions  and  better 
opportunities  for  ail  the  people  o£  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  thinking  how 
profitably  this  vast  sum  could  hâve  been 
ezpended  in  providing  additional  educa- 
tional  facilitieSy  new  roadways  and  water- 
wajSy  in  reclaiming  arid  lands,  in  refor- 
estation  oî  denuded  areas,  and  in  count- 
less  other  ways  that  would  hâve  added  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Thèse  are  the  thoughts  which  will 
heneeforth  defy  ail  specious  pretext  to 
inveigle  the  people  of  the  United  States 
into  another  war,  and  which  will  stand  as 
a  bulwark  against  sending  the  sons  of 
America  again  to  pour  out  their  blood  on 
foreign  soil.  They  are  the  thoughts  which 
proclaim  the  new  slogan  of  the  people  of 
thèse  United  States:  ''America  for 
Amerieans,  free  and  independent,  now  and 
f  orevermore.  *  ' 

From  every  quarter  of  our  land  there 
cornes  a  demand  for  a  return  to  the 
staunch  Americanism  of  the  early  patriots 
who  builded  so  wisely  and  so  well.  The 
American  fathers  were  men  of  keen  vision 
and  dauntless  courage.  They  readily  ex- 
posed  and  vigorously  resisted  ail  sinister 
schemes  to  shackle  the  limbs  of  America 
with  the  bail  and  chain  of  European  en- 
tanglements.  If  Washington  '  and  the 
other  patriots  had  allowed  their  better 
judgment  to  become  suffocated  by  the 
blandishments  of  intriguing  European 
diplomatistSy  we  might  today  be  the  foot- 
stool  of  old  world  imperialism  instead  of 
a  powerful  nation,  one  and  indivisible. 

European  statecraft  three  thousand 
miles  away  was  not  permitted  to  seize  the 
sovereignty  and  the  power  of  the  United 
States  of  America  under  Washington  and 
thé  other  immortals  who  foUowed  in  his 
steps.  Such  a  seizure  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  place  under  those  who  now 
hold  our  glorious  institutions  as  a  sacred 
héritage. 

Tlie  Wlde  of  Democracy  Bises 

Let  us  thank  God  that  the  tide  of  pro- 
gressive democracy,  using  the  term  democ- 
racy in  the  broadest  sensé,  is  again  run- 
ning  strong. 

Indiana  repudiated  New,  who  stood  for 
the  old  order,  and  voted  for  Beveridge 
and  for  the  progressive  principles  with 
which  he  fanned  into  flame  the  smoldering 
popular  resentment  against  reaction. 

Pinchot,  standing  on  a  platform  of 
needed  aoeilil  législation,  better  schools, 
tax  reforms,  justice  for  the  vétérans,  and 
a  return  for  popular  government,  admin- 
istered  a  smashing  défeat  to  the  corrupt 
interests  that  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tnry  had  dominated  republican  politics  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  success  of  Brookhart  in  the  pri- 
maries  for  senator  in  the  State  of  lowa, 
and  of  Frazier  in  North  Dakota  are  other 
striking  examples  of  widespread  protest 
on  the  part  of  the  people  against  the  ad- 
ministrative methods  at  Washington, 
against  reaction  in  political  and  public 
life,  and  against  business  conditions  gen- 
erally. 

The  vietory  of  Beed  in  Missouri  against 
Breekenridge  Long,  one  of  Wilson's  sélect 
coterie,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  mem- 
ory  of  the  public  is  not  so  short  as  corrupt 
big  business  has  too  long  believed. 

Thèse  victories  are  very  heartening,  and 
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From  SMechanic  >to  Superintendent 

In  twenty-one  years  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Whalen 
worked  his  way  from  a  plain  mechanic  to  bc 
Division  Superintendent  of  the  railroad  with 
which  he  started.  He  didn't  miss  many  of  the 
bumps  and  steps  on  the  way  up.  Prompted 
by  an  aggressive  spirit  and  the  désire  to 
learn,  he  forged  ahead  just  as  any  young 
man  in  the  railroad  business  can  do  today. 

Mr.  Whalen  was  locomotive  fîreman,  traveling  fireman, 
locomotive  engineer,  traveling  engineer,  air-brake  in- 
structor,  roundhouse  foreman,  master  mechanic,  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  superintendent 

Ail  of  this  was  with  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
road during  the  period  from  1881  to  1908,  when  he  ac- 
cepted  the  position  of  superintendent  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Dunsmuir,  Cal.  From  this  position  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  at  Tucson  and  later  superin- 
tendent at  Los  Angeles,  the  position  he  now  occupies. 

THE  WEBB  C.  BALL  WATCH  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

CAicago:  Gailand  Bldg.         San  Frandteo:  Jewelen  Bldg.  H^înnipeg:  Confisderation  lifè  Bldg. 


Fer  snerai  years 
Mr.WhaUnkasear' 
fiid  kis  Bail  toaUk. 
Jtkasbeenfûitkful, 
aeeitrau  mti  rêlv- 
abU. 

«  *  * 

Not  M  treal  many 
Bdll  watches  «r/ 
mai*.  Therefori 
tluy  are  not  ttenti- 
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When  Galena  Service  Goes  In 
LubricatUm  Troubles  Go  Out 

Galena  Car,  Engine,  Valve, 

Signal  and  Railivay  Safety 

Oib 


5ER\rfŒ 


The  oUs  that  save  their  cost  In  extra  service.  For  over  fifty  years  the  stand- 
ard on  American  railroads.  Made  from  the  hlghest  grade  crudes  by  Galena 
procesB. 

GALENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

And  oflleea  In  principal  dtlcfl. 
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Oil  Franklin  Wedges 
Regularly 


MACHINERY    is    not    ex- 
pected    to    run    indefi- 
nitely   without    lubrication. 

Franklin  Automatic  Ad- 
justable  Wedges  are  no  ex- 
ception. 

To  secure  full  advantage 
of  the  easy-riding  qualities 
and  protection  to  brasses 
which  Franklin  Wedges  pro- 


vide, see  that  they  are  oiled 
regularly. 

Just  drop  a  little  oil  on  tha 
wedge  bearing  surfaces  each 
time  you  oil  around. 

Then  be  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  your  driving 
boxes  will  be  kept  in  perfect 
adjustment. 


Franklin  Raîlway  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

17  Ea»t  42nel  St.,  New  York  322  So.  Miçh'igan  Ave.,  Chicago 


NSBÂN 

MONITORandSIMPLEX  INJECTORS,  LUBRICATORS 
LOCOMOTIVE  and  STATIONARY  BOILER  FITTINGS 

NATHAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Southwestern  Représentative:  G.  F.  COTTER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Houston,  Tex. 


Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatic, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

fFriu  for  full  pariîculars 
PgTROIT lUBmCATOR  fSMPAIJ^ 


DETBOIT.  U.».A. 


are  a  happy  augury  for  a  return  of  gov- 
ernment  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and 
by  the  people.  An  additional  assurance 
of  this  happy  consummation  will  be  given 
if  ail  citizens  in  every  part  of  the  country 
will  exert  themselves  to  the  ntmost  to 
elect  next  fall  a  Congress  genuinely  repré- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  people  hâve 
the  power  to  conquer  the  invisible  govern- 
ment  of  big  business  if  they  but  use  it. 
This  is  necessary  in  order  that  this  gov- 
ernment  may  never  again  become  so  en- 
meshed  in  foreign  alliances  as  to  prevent 
it  from  acting  independently;  in  order  to 
prevent  the  curtailment  of  the  personal 
liberties  of  our  people;  in  order  to  cheek 
the  grip  of  the  international  banking  corn- 
binations  upon  our  government  and  stop 
them  from  further  exploiting  the  people 
and  depleting  the  national  treasury;  in 
order  not  alone  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  bonus  to  our  boys  who 
served  in  the  late  war,  but  also  to  devise 
just  and  équitable  provision  for  the 
woundedy  maimed  and  helpless  heroes;  and 
in  order  to  oompel  the  enactment  of  laws 
with  a  view  to  relieving  ail  our  cities 
from  the  burden  of  over-taxation,  to  sta- 
bilize  currency,  to  give  our  manufactur- 
ers  an  opportunity  to  keep  their  mills  and 
factories  going  at  full  capacity,  and  to 
enable  business  to  revive  and  give  cm- 
ployment  to  labor  at  a  fair  wage. 


Injnnction  Jndge  Seeks  to  Smash  Union 

The  model  injunction  judge  has  been 
f  ound  in  Philadelphia  in  the  person  of  Judge 
Rogers,  who  is  not  only  willing  to  grant 
everything  the  employers  ask,  but  will  in  ad- 
dition issue  publicity  statements  denouncing 
the  union.  Upon  the  application  of  the  non- 
union  Kirschbaum  Clothing  Company, 
against  whom  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  are  conducting  a  strike,  Judge 
Rogers  issued  a  blanket  injunction  against 
the  Clothing  Workers  restraiiiing  their  mem- 
bers  from  "interfering  in  any  way*'  with 
the  employés  of  the  clothing  coApany,  and 
ordering  îhe  seizure  of  ail  the  records  and 
books  of  the  local  for  the  examination  of  tiie 
employers.  Not  satisfied  with  this  arrogant 
act,  Judge  Rogers  announced  from  the 
bench  that  he  intended  to  break  up  the  Amal- 
gamated and  drive  it  from  the  country.  He 
branded  it  as  ' 'tin- American  "  and  deelared, 
^'This  organization  is  not  incorporated  and 
should  hâve  no  légal  récognition.  It  should 
be  driven  out  of  ail  existence  as  a  menace 
to  the  nation.'' 

When  Judge  Rogers  branded  one  of  the 
clothing  union  leaders  as  an  alien  and  told 
him  he  lied  when  he  claimed  American 
citizenship,  the  workers*  attorney  produced 
his  nationalization  papers  in  court  and  asked 
Judge  Rogers  to  make  a  retraction.  This 
the  honorable  Judge  refused  to  do,  and  fur- 
ther demonstrated  the  impartiality  of  his 
court  by  refusing  to  admit  in  évidence  copies 
of  the  Union  *s  constitution  to  réfute  his 
false  charges.  As  a  resuit  of  this  persécu- 
tion, the  membership  of  thQ  Amalgamated 
in  Philadelphia  has  doubled  within  the  past 
month. 

We  are  not  afraid  that  the  government 
will  be  overthrown  by  radical  agitators.  Such 
officiais  as  Judge  Rogers  do  more  than  ail  the 
bolsheviks  in  the  nation  to  shake  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  their  government  and  its 
institutions.  >-  -r  ■ 
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TECHNICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Continued 


New  Hampshire,  made  in  1851,  that  they 
paid  their  président,  Isaac  Spalding,  $1,000 
per  year;  the  superintendent,  N.  G.  Up- 
ham,  $2,000  per  year;  chief  clerk,  $800; 
his  assistant,  $340;  passenger  conductor, 
$600;  engineer  on  passenger  train,  $2.25 
per  day,  and  on  freight,  $2.00  per  day; 
brakemen  and  firemen,  $1.25  per  day,  and 
the  stockholders  received  a  10  per  cent 
dividend. 

Another  incident  of  railway  opération 
well  worthy  of  considération,  at  this  time, 
was  noted  in  1881  taken  from  the  history 
of  the  old  Eastern  Ohio  Railroad,  which 
was  eight  miles  long.  This  road  was  built 
in  1874  and  was  owned  by  W.  H.  and  0. 
B.  Stevens.  In  building  the  road  they 
embarrassed  themselves  financially  and 
during  the  dépression  of  business  from  1874 
to  1877  the  two  of  them  operated  and 
managed  the  road,  one  acting  as  engineer 
and  fireman  and  the  other  as  conductor 
and  brakeman  and  both  of  them  handled 
freight  and  made  ail  necessary  repairs  to 
the  equipment  as  well  as  keeping  up  the 
road  bed.  In  1881  they  were  out  of  debt 
and  had  their  road  in  good  condition. 

The  great  period  of  development  started 
about  1880  and  many  improvements  in 
power  oyer  the  old  standards  and  méthode 
made  their  appearance  and  a  large  per  cent 
of  them  were  developed  by  men  outside 
the  railroad  world.  At  the  1882  conven- 
tion of  the  Master  Car  Builders  Associa- 
tion, their  committee  which  was  appointed 
in  1876,  made  a  report  on  automatic  air 
brakes,  reporting  that  the  Beed  train  brake 
had  been  in  opération  for  two  years  and 
its  progress  was  satisfactory.  It  was  fur- 
ther  reported  that  the  American  Brake 
Company,  was  successfully  operating  a 
brake  on  500  cars  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Bailroad.  They  also  reported 
that  the  best  stop  made  with  automatic 
air  brakes  had  been  made  on  the  B.  &  O. 
B.  B.  in  1881.  The  train  on  which  this 
test  was  made  consisted  of  10  cars  and 
weighed  25  tons.  /The  speed  at  time  of 
test  being  46  and  6-10  miles  per  hour,  re- 
quiring  16  seconds  to  stop  and  running  a 
distance  of  587  feet  8  inches,  af ter  applica- 
tion was  made.  Comparing  the  flrst  loco- 
motives that  ran  on  rails  on  the  American 
continent,  the  *  *  Stourbridge  Lion,"  which 
was  brought  from  England  by  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Canal  Company  in  1829,  weigh- 
ing  7  tons  and  being  declared  too  heavy 
for  the  trestles,  consequently,  being  laid 
away  and  dismantled,  with  the  most  power- 
ful  locomotives  in  service  on  this  con- 
tinent, those  of  the  Mallets  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  for  the  Vir- 
ginian  Bailroad,  weighing  342  tons,  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  development  made. 

VIROINIAN   MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES 

Ten  Mallet  locomotives  having  a  tractlve 
power  of  147,200  pounds,  working  corn- 
pound,  and  176,600  pounds,  working  simple, 
are  now  in  service  on  the  Virginian  Rail- 
way, having  been  built  by  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  authorities  of  the  Virginian  Bailway 
hâve  the  problem  of  handling  a  constantly 


McDonald  ''2222"" 

A  High-grade  Umon-^made  Shirt 


built  to  meet  the  spé- 
cial requirements  of  rail- 
road and  machinist 
wear. 

Big  and  roomy  in  proportions. 
Sleeve  lengths  to  fit  ail  arms. 
Oné  safety,  one  plain  pocket. 
Two  detached  collars,  soft  or 
starched. 

Bright  and  chee^Ul  to  the  eye. 
Not  readily  soiled. 
Thorou^ly  constructed. 
Qean  in  finish. 

UNION  LABEL 

MADE  FOR  YOU! 

Hâve  you  tried  them? 

Inquîries  on  the  attached  cou- 
pon will  brîng 
a  prompt  an- 
swerwîthsam- 
ple  o  f  t  h  e 
goods. 


R.  L.  McDonald  Mfg.  Co.  tssEpmAM 


VID»I 


St.  JosepK  Mo. 


MCDONALD 


Ask  your  dealer 
and  fill  out 
and  aend  ua  the 
coupon. 


R.  li.  McDonald  mfg.  ce,        .  a 

st.  Josepk«  Mow 

Send  me  information  about  the  new  RAILROAD 
SHIRT  NO.  "2222"  WITH  SAMPLE  OP  GOODS. 

Name 

Street   Address    

City    State 

My  Dealer  is 

Name  of  Town 


DUPLEX  STOKERS 

Handle  Any  Locomotive  Coal  With  Ease  and  Dependability 

4500  of  our  Stokers  în  Service  on  76  Railroads 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER   CO. 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  GcDeral  Office  dod  Works  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago 

Moiuey  Bldg..   Washington  D.   C.  Pittsburf^h,  Po»  WestinghonBO  Bldff..  Fittsborgh 
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Stoves,Ran^es,Furnace^|^ 
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24-Hour 
Shîpments 

Over  50  Style» 
and  Sizes  of  Ranges 


Why  aro  thou- 
sands  of  shrewd,  open- 
eyed    railroad    men    girinfr    Ui 
their   business?       Tlie    answer    Î9 
plaûi.  Tliey  like  Kalamazoo  qualityand 
our  way  of  doing  busineœ.     Tbia  yeer  we 
are  ofTenng  gTeater  sa  rings  than  ever  — lower 
priées — and    ftner    quality    ranges,    stoves   and 
funmces — tlie  beat  in  our  21  years'  experionee. 
Kverj'one   knows  the   factory   pnce   ia  the    lowest 
priée.       That'a    what    you    get   at   Kalamazoo    and 
pave  25  to  50  "7^ .    You  aUo  get  a  money-back  guar- 
antee;    30   diiys'    trial;   24-hour  sliipments  and   can 
pav  cash  or  eiisy  jinymeuts. 

M-il  a  Postal  Today  ^",'i„^"^elSS'w?"ïaTê 

ever    publlahed.       Shows    trtie-lile    illnstrations    of 

wonderful  new  designs  in  blue  and  gray  porcelain 

enanie]   finish  rangea* — fin  est  heating  stoves.      Get 

cuir    offer    on    a    Kalamazoo    Plpe^ess    Fupnaoo, 

$B2.85  and  up.     See  liow  much  you  can  save 

dealing  direct  with   mannfa^tiirera.     AIso   gjît 

our  low   priées   on    fumiture,    kitchen   cAbi- 

neti.p     sewing     machine»,     washing     ma- 

chineB.    dianes,    aluminum    ware,    etc. 

Aftk  for  Catalofl  No.  130 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  OO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mjch. 


AKalcXKVaZOQ 

Direct  to  You' 


Cash 
or  Easy 
Payments 


THEYBEATAIiL 

is  the  common  endorsement  from  every  rail- 
road man  who  has  procured  a  pair  of  our  No. 
220  goggleB, 


This  gogsle  has  many  improTed  featiires  over  any  other. 
-_ade  of  zinc,  highiy  poUshed  and  formed  to  fit  any  wearer. 
The  binding  can  be  fumiflhed  in  ailk  chenille,  mbber,  yel- 


vet  or  leather  as  you  may  prefer.  Lenaes  can  be  replaced 
without  any  inconvenience  and  are  held  flrmly  in  place 
when  wom. 

Get  a  pair  of  th^e  No.  220 's  and  yoix'll  know  what  real 
eye  comfort  Is. 

Tour  watch  inspecter  can  fumish  tbeee  or  sent  prepaid 
npon  receipt  of  $1.50  and  the  name  of  yonr  watch  in- 
Q^eotor. 


CHICAGO  DYE2  SHIELD  COUPANT 


2300  'Warren  Ave. 


Chlcaso,  111. 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPLIANGES 

"We  Manafaetiire  m  Complète  Llne  of  Locomotive 

Injeetort  Startlnfl  Valves  RelTex  Water  Oauges 

Main  8team  Valves        Boller  Oheok  VaJvee       25*'  ISfilîî.'îut— 
Turret  valves  Bull.«y.  LubHoators      SSUSUPSUHS^O^nçn 

THE    EDNA    BRASS    MFG.    CD. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Chicago  office,  550  McCormick  BIdg. 


LOOK!    SOMETHING  NEW 


A  PRESSED  STEEL  GRIP 
ACME  OF  PERFECTION 


Patented 


Seamless  lids  and  bot- 
tom— 'Round  Corners 
and  e  d  &  e  s  —  Double 
crown  snug  fitting 
lids — Strongr  contlnu- 
ous  hinge  —  F  a  n  c  y 
brass  spring  lock — Es- 
peclally  designed  bolts 
— Baked  enamel  finish 
inside  and  out. 

Size  20  in.  long.  10  in. 
wide,  12  in.  high.  Sent 
C.  O.  D.  by  PAR-  ^mm 
CEL  P08T  PRE-  M>'/ 
PAID  anywhere  in  £ 
U.   S.   A.   Priée ■" 

BOYS,  ifa  a  REAL. 
GRIP.  You*ll  want  one. 
Send  NO  MONEY.  Your 
order  on  a  postal 
brings  it. 


PIONEER  METAL   GRIP  FACTORY. 
^1&4  Morth  Main  S<^  Wicfclta^  Kanww 


increasing  volume  of  traffie  on  an  excep- 
tionally  diMcult  part  of  the  System. 

The  portion  of  the  Une  between  Elmore 
and  Clark 's  Gap  on  the  Deepwater  divi- 
sion, a  distance  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
has  a  grade  for  the  last  eleven  and  one- 
half  miles  of  2.07  per  cent,  with  maximum 
compensated  curves  of  12  degrees.  For  the 
first  two  and  one-half  miles  the  grade  is 
0.5  per  cent.  This  fourteen  miles  is  ail 
single  track  and  includes  five  tunnels, 
which  compel  the  use  of  an  absolute  block. 
This  is  the  crucial  part  of  the  entire  Sys- 
tem, as  ail  the  tonnage  of  the  Virginian 
Railway  passes  over  it.  During  the  last 
eleven  years  Mallet  locomotives  hâve  becn 
employed  in  handling  this  traffie.  The 
size  and  power  of  thèse  locomotives  havo 
progressively  advanced  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growth  in  volume  of  traffie. 

The  first  installment  consisted  of  four 
engines  of  the  2-6-6-0  type  with  tractive 
power  of  70,800  pounds.  Next  in  séquence 
were  eight  of  the  same  wHeel  arrangement 
but  with  a  tractive  power  of  90,000  pounds. 
The  third  installment  consisted  of  one 
engine  of  the  2-8-8-2  type  with  a  tractive 
power  of  100,800  pounds.  The  fourth  lot 
was  six  engines  of  the  2-8-8-2  type  with  a 
tractive  power  of  115,000  pounds. 

Up  to  the  présent  time  they  purchased 
thèse  2-10-10-2  type  engines,  trains  pass- 
ing  over  the  mountain  section  hâve  oper- 
ated  by  one  2-6-6-0  type  MaJIet  road  en- 
gine, with  a  tractive  power  of  90,000 
pounds,  at  the  head  and  two  2-8-8-2  Mallet 
pusher  engines,  with  a  tractive  power  of 
115,000  pounds  each  behind.  The  maxi- 
mum tractive  power  which  can  thus  be 
applied  to  a  train  is  320,000  pounds,  which 
enables  them  to  handie  4,500  tons  in  60 
cars,  having  an  average  weight  for  car 
and  load  of  75  tons. 

The  traffie  volume  still  growing,  and  as 
the  track  is  single,  and  as  it  was  net  de- 
sired  to  increase  the  number  of  engines 
on  any  train  above  three,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  still  larger  locomotives 
into  service.  The  enormous  locomotives 
under  discussion  were  developed  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  resuit. 

Upon  receipt  of  thèse  new  engines,  their 
trains  are  composed  of  one  of  the  2-8-8-2 
Mallet  engines,  having  a  tractive  power 
of  115,000  pounds,  at  the  head  and  two  of 
the  new  2-10-10-2  Mallet  engines,  having  a 
tractive  power  of  147,000  pounds,  behind, 
giving  a  total  tractive  power  for  the  train 
of  409,000  pounds.  This  train  will  hâve 
a  tonnage  of  5,850  tons,  the  équivalent  of 
78  cars  having  an  average  weight  for  car 
and  load  of  75  tons. 

The  2-8-8-2  type  Mallets  which  are  used 
on  the  head  end  of  the  train  were  built  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company  in  1912 
and  1913.  At  that  time  thèse  engines  were 
the  most  powerful  locomotives  in  the  world. 
The  following  comparison  shows  the  extent 
in  which  thèse  2-8-8-2  type  engines  were 
exceeded  in  the  new  2-10-10-2  type: 

2-8-8-2  2-10-10-2  %  In- 
type type  crease 
Total  weight  of  engine.540.000  684,000  26.6 
Total    weight,    engine 

and   tender.   Ibs 752.000  898.300  19.5 

Heating  surface,  sq.  ft.  6,909  8,606  24.5 
Superheating  surface, 

sq.    ft 1,311  2,120  61.7 

Tractive  power,  com- 

pounds,   pounds    115,000  147,200  28.0 

Tractive  power,  simple. 

pounds     138,000  176,600  28.0 

Apart   i^roiç.   the.  enormous  weight  and 
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power  of  the  locomotive  as  a  whole,  some 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  boiler  are  im- 
pressive  as  showing  the  extent  with  which 
ail  limits  were  exceeded  in  its  design  and 
construction.  At  the  first  course  it  is  105% 
inehes  in  diameter  outside,  while  the  out- 
side  diameter  of  the  largest  course  is  112% 
inehes.  The  barrel  is  fitted  with  381  tubes 
2^  inehes  in  diameter,  and  70  flues  5% 
inehes  in  diameter  and  25  feet  long.  A 
combustion  chamber  36  inehes  long  is  in- 
cluded.  The  firebox  is  181^q  inehes  long 
and  108^  inehes  wide.  A  total  heating  sur- 
face of  8,605  square  feet  and  a  superheating 
surface  of  2,120  square  feet  are  obtained. 

The  design  as  a  whole  follows  the  build- 
er  's  ordinary  practice,  differing  f rom  previ- 
ous  designs  only  in  modifications  made 
necessary  by  the  increased  power. 

Thèse  engines  were  built  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  contract  called  for  delivery 
completely  ereeted  and  ready  for  service 
on  Virginian  Railway  Company  tracks.  The 
shipping  arrangement  required  considérable 
planning  before  the  railroad  carriers  could 
be  convineed  that  they  could  safely  accept 
and  move  via  their  Unes,  locomotives  of 
sueh  size  and  weight. 

In  preparing  for  shipment  of  large  loco- 
motives it  is  first  necessary  to  submit  dia- 
grams  showing  the  estimated  height  and 
width  clearance  dimensions,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  weights  on  each  axle  to  the 
operating  or  engineering  department  of 
each  carrier  over  whose  Une  it  is  intended 
to  route  the  shipment  in  order  to  seeure 
their  agreement  to  handle  the  shipment 
when  offered  to  their  Une.  If  some  pro- 
jection exceeds  the  carrières  clearance 
Umitations,  an  effort  is  made  to  meet  the 
objection  by  removing  that  part,  if  pos- 
sible, and  reapplying  it  on  arrivai  at  the 
destination.  Or,  if  the  weights  are  too 
heavy  for  some  trestle  or  bridges  via  a 
natural  route,  an  effort  is  made  to  find  a 
way  to  ship  via  a  détour  route. 

Thèse  large  locomotives  presented  an  un- 
usual  problem.  It  was  impossible  to  ship 
them  completely  assembled  and  moving 
dead  on  their  own  wheels.  After  the  con- 
sidération of  many  plans,  it  was  finaUy  de- 
cided  to  leave  the  boiler  on  the  frames  but 
trimmed  of  ail  outside  parts  and  projec- 
tions. The  cab,  low  pressure  cylinders,  and 
other  certain  parts  were  removed  and  the 
remaining  skeleton  with  tender  were 
shipped  on  their  own  wheels.  Each  loco- 
motive required  one  flat,  one  gondola  and 
one  box  car  to  carry  the  lose  and  detached 
parts. 

Authority  was  eventually  secured  for 
shipping  in  this  manner,  although  under 
spécial  operating  instructions  and  via  de- 
tour  routes. 

The  full  route  used  was  as  follows:  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  Schenectady  to 
Newberry  Junction;  Pennsylvania  Kailroad 
via  Columbia,  Perryville,  Newark,  Del., 
Porter,  Delmar  and  Cape  Charles;  float 
from  Cape  Charles  to  Port  Norfolk,  Va.; 
N.  &  P.  B.  L.  Ry.,  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Virginian  Railway  to  Princeton,  W.  Va. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  was 
used  only  in  the  Norfolk  district  as  the 
Norfolk  &  Portsmouth  Belt  Line  Railway 
could  not  handle  thèse  engines  direct  to 
their  point  of  connection  with  the  Vir- 
ginian   Railway. 

Thèse  engines  could  only  be  handled 
one  at  a  time  from  Cape  Charles  to  Nor- 
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Thi3  ofîer  is  80  libéral  it  is  hard  to  believe,  butp 
hu  true-everywordistroe.   Thereare  no  strinss  to  my|i 

ofTer  and  I  will  positivelyflrive  thit  home  Aw] 
\        prom ised  in  this  offer.    Ton  can  get  a  home  _  _ 
^        yousendmeyonrnuneaiiickanddGMlny. 

Stop  Paying  Rent 

V  Sniely  yoa hâve  lonsed  for  the  day  to  oomel 
when  yoa  ooold  oeaae  vjîds  rent  to  a  heart- 1 
lèse  landlord»  and  call  yonr  home  your  own.  I  ■ 
.    amnow  offerincryou  thesolden  opportunity  to  J 
L  f ree  younelf  from  the  clutchee  ox  the  money-  ■ 
r  grabbinff  landlord,  at  nocoat  to  yourtelf .  Pi^  | 
'  tore  a  handaome  rix-room  home,  nioe  lawni 
and  pretty  ahmbbery  and  flowera  srowins  in  J 
well-arranged  beda.    Don't  srou  want  a  place  ' 
Hke  this.  and  free,  tooT    Of  ootnrae  yondo,  aosend  me  srournametoday— before  youlay  this  aaide.| 

This  House  Can  Be  BuiK  Anywhere  You  Want  It  Ss^'^o^i^hS^d^for^^! 

Yoann  havettelMOM  baDt  wharereryoa  ■v-'-Çaiifoniia.  lUineor  any  wfaoe  in  tbe  United  States.  It  makaïf 
nodiflerenoe  wberayoawanttolive.  This  offer  la  op«i  to  alL  | 

Periiapsymidonotown  n  lot,  or  hâve  no| 
place  tobuild,  bat  don't  aUow  this  to  pre-i 
▼ent  yoor  sendins  in  your  name  and  address,  J 
becaoae  I  wfll  arrange  to  boy  a  lot  for  yoa  If  yoo  don't  own  one.  This  wonderf ally  beautif  ul  ■ 
and  eomfortable  home  can  be  yoon  if  yoa  prompUy  anewer  this  advertiaenient,  and  do  as  I  say.  Don't  talce  any  1 
chances  ofsonie  other jpe«soogettingsheadofTou,batnish  the  coBponto  ma  atopea,  AnoflérlikatliiaauiyE 
nerer  eome  to  yoa  agam.   80  ACT  AT  ONCE.  P 

Coata  Nothing  to  Inveatigate  5*Sî?,:SrSa~  i?4.SÎS^! 

wonderfolly  libéral oiTer.    AUIaskyoa  todoistoroahmejoar  name  and  addroM-a  post  carde 
willdo.   Jast  say,  '1  want  one  of  yoor  free  bouaea."  Z 

C.  K.  MOORC  Près.,  Homo  Buildors  Club,  Dopt.  40$,   Batavia,  IHInoia  j 


I  Wyi  Even  Buy  the  Lot! 


WeWOlPlaceThis  Piano  inTour 

Home  on  Thirty  Dasrs  Free 

fREMurr  piKPnm 


W«  want  yoa  to  try  it  and  satisfy  yoaraelf  as  to 
ita  excellence  before  buying  it.  Then  if  you  Ukeit, 
yoa  may  bay  it  on  8oîall  monthly  payments  as 
low  as  $8.00. 

Ro  infterest  oo  bsobIb  _  _ 

No  casD  depostt  reQuired 

No  extras  ôt  any  %àad 

Stoolfree  wHh  the  piano 

EisfaI  sasart  styles  to  clMoee  froai 

Only  one  profit  to  pay.  We  are  the  makers  and 
weeen  direct  to  yoa.Write  today  for  ourPRBBCATALOO 
ahowing  piano  and  piano-playera  in  their  natural  colora. 


t239>^         ROTHSCHILD&CO.,  mftK-l  Chicago 


$295 


«I003 


mmj^* 


WEEXl 


For  our 
Factory  DUbibutors^ 

The  Uni-Heto  1922 
Model  Gafl  Burncr  makea  c-  .»  i«  I 

Bummer  cooking  and  bakin»  a  pleaaure.  beta  lo  I 
tire-box  of  any  ranpo  or  cook  itove.  Hakea  ita  own  I 
(îaB  from  common  kérosène.  Double  valve  control—  I 
rcd-hot  fire  quick-no  coal  pr  wood.  Every  bouge; 
wife  wanU  one.  Coeta  Iittle— aold  on  HŒB  1 
TltlAL-Bfid  (Tuarantc-ed.  A  rapid  money-maker  I 
for  agents.  FuU  detaiia  poetpaid. 

ACORN  BRASS  MFG.  CO. , 

■i  98S  Acorn  Bldg.        CHICAGO,  ILU  I 

VOUR     *'OLD     H068"    WILL 
RIDI  LIKE  A  PULLMAN 

If  your  seat  is  cushicmed 
with  a  pair  of  Lsjioe  Shock 
AbsoTbers.  Thoy're  rimplicity 
itself  and  yet  what  a  differeace 
thei   make  in  tbe  "long  run." 

Tliey  reliere  backache  and 
kidney  troubla.  Be  suro  to  oto 
your  weight  when  ordenns^ 
Welsht  of  springs  about  2 
pound». 

Sold    on    30-day-nioney-back 

Kuaiantee  for  $4.00  a  pair. 

A.   F.   LANOC  OHtOAQO 

eB84  8.  GrasR  8t. 

or  208  moran  Bido.. 

Decatup,   III. 


F1SH£R*S 

Improved 

Métal  Cabin 

GRIPS 

Are  mad»  of 


O  a  1  V  a  n  17.  e  d 
Sheet  stet'l  and 
cive  LONG 
y  E  A  R  S  OF 
SEKVICK  AND 
P  E  R  F  E  tr  T 
S  A  T  l  S  FAC- 
TION. More 
16x  8x11  ,...$4.15  o£  Fifîlier's  Métal  Cabln 
18x  9x12%....  4.2B  (îri]»  are  beiniî  used  on 
20x10x13  H  ...  .  4.80  railroads  pvery  day,  as 
22x10x14  ....  4.76  tlifv  outwear  travel  and 
24x11x14  ....  B.OO  lî^'''i>  \""r  floMirs  n„it. 
DcUuct  ii'AJ  whru  ilwi  -i^dh  i  ,.,_.. r-.-,,  .r 
remittance  accompanies  one  of  thèse  grips  wil] 
order.  *»▼«     you    the    price    of 

three  suit»  of  clothea. 
Made  m  the  sizes  noted.  but  will  make  any  size  to 
order.  Send  for  booklet  of  other  styles  and  sizes. 
Address  ail  correspondence  and  make  ail  romit- 
tanœs  payable  to 

FRIEDOM    METAL    0A8C    COMPANY, 
PRIEDOM,    PA. 


Patronize  the  Advertisers 


GLOVES 


No.  999,  Engineer'B  Delight,  Outseam,  Plym- 
outh  Cordovan  Horse,  with  our  famous  horse- 
Bhoe  thumb,  extra  stiff,  6  inch  brown  duck  cuff. 
This  glove  can  be  washed  in_lukewarm  water 
with  naphtha  soap. 
Al  way  s  clean  and  soft. 


SABIN  œMPANY  GLOVES 


POST  ^1    QK 
PAID   i^M,9i3S9 

S54  West  Fédéral  St     YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

■yilizbiU  Uj — " — 
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NEWPOWER 

BDILTFOBTHE 

TEXAS  &  PAGmC 

RÂILROÂD 


li.Jfe^W^^ 


Total  Weight  of  Eneine.  281,000  pounds;  Weleht  on  Drivers,  182,000  pounds;  Di- 
ameter  of  Drivers,  75  Inches;  Boiler  Pressure,  185  pounds:  Cyllnders,  26x28  inches; 
Maximum  Tractlve  Power,  40,800  pounds.  Greater  sustalned  capacitv  is  the  fun- 
damental  object  in  ail  récent  developments  in  Locomotive  design. 

Every  development  toward  this  end  is  of  vital  interest  to  operatln&r  officiais. 
We  are  prepared  to  analyze  thls  matter  wîth  you. 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  C0.,30ChurchSt,NewYopk 


TheLargest  Institution  in  theWorld  for  the 
Treatment  of  Piles,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  {Except  Cancer) 

WE  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(exceiA  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLESS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIFE  and  with  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THE  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  bas  been  bo  successful  that  we 
hâve  built  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  this  Une.  Our 
treatment  is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  is  the  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
EVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  knlfe  falled  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  given  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  EVERY  CASE  WE  ACCEPT  OR  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  receiving  letters  every  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relief.  We  hâve  printed  a  book  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containing  several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  hâve 
been  cured  by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  like  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  this  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  YOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  flnd  the  names  of  many 
of  your  friends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  extensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  whoUy  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  again  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


folk  as  there  was  only  one  float — the  lat- 
est  one  built — capable  of  handling  the 
shipment  under  spécial  instructions. 

Each  locomotive  was  accompanied  by  a 
messenger  who  had  sleeping  quarters  fitted 
up  in  the  cab  which  was  loaded  on  a  flat 
car. 

Approximately  two  weeks  has  been 
the  actual  running  time  from  Sehenectady, 
N.  Y.,  to  Princeton,  W.  Va. 


WHEN  RAILROADS  RULED 

Continued  . 


land.  For  a  period  of  over  thirty  years, 
from  1868  to  1900,  the  public  did  not  bave 
a  look-in  in  public  affairs.  Men  were  not 
selected  for  public  office  in  either  of  the 
old  parties  until  after  railroad  officiais  had 
given  them   their  O.   K. 

Political  freedom  was  as  dead  as  a  dodo. 
A  man  could  not  get  a  menial  position  in 
a  county  courthouse,  a  city  hall,  unless  he 
was  vouched  for  by  a  railroad  boss,  who  wss 
also  usually  a  party  boss. 

THE  STRUOGLE  TOÏt  FREEDOM 

Trade  unionists  aroused  public  attention 
to  thèse  evils  through  their  struggles  in 
1877,  during  their  flrst  big  railroad  strike 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  Again  and  again 
great  railroad  strikes  challenged  public  at- 
tention— ^in  1885  on  the  Gould  roads  of  the 
Southwest  under  the  Knights  of  Labor;  on 
the  '^Q"  in  1888  under  the  Brotherhoods 
of  Engineers  and  Firemen,  and  in  the 
mémorable  national  struggle  of  1894  uncler 
Ejigene  Debs  and  the  A.  R.  U. 

Many  other  lesser  struggles  had  corne 
and  gone,  but  thèse  were  the  really  ef- 
fective explosions  in  the  railroad  world 
that  caused  a  few  big  men  in  public  life 
to  shake  themselves  loose  from  railroad 
tyranny  and  fight  for  the  public  interest. 

Thèse  were  great  men,  and  few  Ameri- 
cans  living  today  realize  fully  how  mueh 
they  owe  to  thèse  pioneer  progressive 
statesmen.  Their  names  should  be  written 
in  letters  of  gold.  Chief  among  them  were 
Larrabee,  Dolliver,  and  Weaver  of  lowa; 
William  Chandler  of  New  Hampshire;  Mc- 
Adoo  of  Tennessee;  Van  Sant  of  Minne- 
sota; Peffer  and  '^Sockless'*  Jerry  Simp- 
son of  Kansas;  Altgeld  of  Illinois;  Pin- 
grée  of  Michigan;  Sam  Jones  of  Toledo, 
and  Tom  Johnson  of  Cleveland;  Caldwell 
of  the  Fédéral  courts,  and  our  own  ''Bat- 
tling  Bob"  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 
Thèse  and  a  few  other  upstanding  Ameri- 
cans  hâve  earned  from  the  public  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude.  They  studied  the  prob- 
lems,  they  listened  to  the  grievances  of 
railroad  employés.  They  brought  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  strengthened  its 
authority.  They  aided  labor  in  the  enact- 
ment  of  safety  laws.  They  encouraged 
public  discussion  and  flnally  curbed  the 
power  of  those  who  had  made  ail  men  bow 
to  their  will. 

Now  the  task  is  ours  to  maintain  what 
has  been  gained.  Insist  that  law  and  order 
shall  prevail.  Do  not  let  upstarts  like  At- 
terbury,  Gary  and  Morgan  with  the  inter- 
national banking  conspirators  dietate  to 
the  public  nor  to  labor,  nor  to  our  execu- 
tive administrators.  In  the  language  of 
the  Prench  at  Verdun,  let  us  shout  tjhe  bat- 
tle  cry— **They  Shall  Not  "Passif]^ 


'^IC 
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Spécial  Announgement 
Une  Stor^  cfa  Watck 


A  S-REEL  MOTION  PICTURE 

PRODUCED  UNDER  THE 

DIRECTION 

OF  THE 

BUREAU ofFOREIGN  &' 
DOMESTICCOMMER  CE 

UNITED  States 
Government 

IS  NOW  READY  FOR  DISTRI- 
BUTION 


THIS  INTERESTING  AND  HIGHLY 
INSTRUCTIVE  PICTURE  CAN  BE 
SECURED,  WITHOUT  CHARGE, 
FOR  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES'  CON- 
VENTIONS, LOCAL  UNION  MEET- 
INGS   AND    OTHER    GATHERINGS 


fFRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

Illinois  Watch  Company 

SPRINGFIELD 


TEXACO  RAILROAD  OILS 

When  a  lubricating  or  buming  oil  is  required 
call  the  nearest  office  of  The  Texas  Company. 
There  is  a  Texaco  Oil  or  Grease  for  every  re- 
quirement  of  railroad  shop,  power  plant  or 
rolling  stock. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

HoiMtcm  Cklcaso  New  York 

Plttsbarsh       PhUadclphla        Oklakoma  City       AtlaBtm 
Norfolk  Dallmo  NcwOrlems  Demver 


I 


The  Princess  Grand 

This  beautiful  small  Grand  is  the 
successful  resuit  of  half  a  century's 
constant  endeavor  to  materialize  the 
highest  ideals  of  fine  piano  building. 

Its  charming  tone  quality,  exqui- 
sitely  responsive  touch  and  chaste 
beauty  of  design  and  finish  repre- 
sent  the  highest  attainment  in  its 
type. 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 

whether  smaHest  upright  or  largest 
Grand,  are  of  ont  quality  only — ttit  finest. 
Their  supremacy  in  the  musical  world  is 
witnessed  by  their  use  in  more  than  500 
Conservatorles  and  Schools  and  70,000 
cultured  homes. 

Our  Spedal  Offer  to  Railroad  Men 

Where  no  dealer  sells  the  Ivcn  A  Pond, 
we  will  quote  spécial  priées,  seU  on  Biuiy 
Payments,  ship  subject  to  your  approval. 
and  make  it  as  easy  and  safe  for  Vou  to 
deal  with  us  as  if  you  lived  in  Boston. 
Libéral  allowance  fOr  old  instruments  in 
exchange.  For  a  new  catalosr  showinç 
our  complète  Une  of  uprigrhts,  grands  and 
players,  and  a  Personal  letter  givlng  in- 
formation of  much  value  to  any  prospec- 
tive purchaset*.  simply 

FUI  oui  and  oend  tklo  coupon  to 

Ivers  &  Pond  Piano  Ce. 

119  Boylaton  St.»  Booton,  MaM. 

le   vour   new   catalog:  and 
Railroad  Men. 


Please  mail   me 
Spécial  OfCer  to 


Name  .  . 
AddresB  , 


TflEBEmrnD-fHITECOÀlNIMCD. 

Pfopn#tofVi  Mintn  mMI  Sliippirs  q# 

Berwind'8  Eurêka,  Berwind's  New  River 

atid  Berwind'a  Pocahontaa 

SMOKELESS  STEAM  COALS 

AlM  OoMn  WMtmor»lwid  Qat  Goal 

New  Tork.  11  Bnndwây  Boston.  Maritime  OoaUns 
PhilAdelphia,  Commercial  Oo.,  Asents,  No.  4  N. 

Trust Blds.  B>sn7ATe..  Bl  Boston 

Baltimorab  Keyaer  Blâg.  Chicago,  Peoples  Gaa  Bldg. 

_    ^  _       SHTPPINO  WHARVEI 
New  Tork.  Eareka  Pier.         Baltimore^ 
HanrimnsSixthSt,  Jex^    ~ 

Philadel&a,  Onenwich 
PlezB 


sejCibr 
^"  deWUa. 

Bnithei 


JUUfW, 

NewportNi 


,  Va. 

Dolnth.  Minn. 
Wia. 


itcmPIen 
andNor- 

Supeiior, 
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You  Can  Dépend  On 

"Signais'' 

When  your  dealer  shows  you  a  shirt  bearing  the  familiar  Signal 
trade  mark  on  the  Inslde  of  the  neckband.  you  don't  hâve  to  hesi- 
tate  a  second.    Oo  ahead  and  buy  that  shlrt. 

You  can  absolutely  dépend  on  Signal  shirts.  They  live  up  to  their 
name.  A  "Signal"  wlll  glve  you  a  "clear  track"  of  wearingg  service 
for  many  months,  without  losing  size  or  its  snappy,  tailored  appear- 
ànce.  That  Is  because  "Signais"  are  made  of  tub-test  material — 
quality  goods  that  wear  like  iron!  And  Signais  are  the  last  word 
in  shirt  comfort — no  binding  or  pinching  across  the  shoulders,  at 
the  arm-holes  or  at  the  neck.  Eyery  "Signal"  Shirt  is  a  real 
tailored  Job. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply,  send  us  bis  name  and  tell  us  the  size 
shirt  you  wear.    We'll  do  the  rest 

HILKER-WIECHERS  MFG-  CO. 

Dept.  1230,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Look  for  the  Signal 
Trade  Mark  in  Red 

It  îs  the  one   sure  token 
of  work  shirt  satisfaction 


TRAOE^^MARK 


SHIRTS  «1&  OVERALLS 


UHIOlC**niA0*      • 


PATRONIZE  THE  ADVERTISERS 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  îs  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition.  ^ 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receive 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA 


backed 
ironclad 
mîlea. 


SOxSK  8.95   1.80  84x43^  20,75  I.F6 
32x3^11.60    1.S6  3fix4       21.95  l.PO 
31x4    12.75    1.40  S6x4H  24.20  2.C0 
32x4    13.95    L45  ar-cB      26.50  2,Î5 
33x4    14.88    l.GO  S5x5      2T.50  2.1'5 
S4x4    15.a6    1.60  »7x5      29.00  2.00 
Made  in  oar  fnctory  of  the  best 
maU'rials  monoy  can  buy.    Theao 
lire  ru(rtï«KÎ,  Bturdy  Corde  that  nin 
many  milca  over  their  giiarant^e. 
SEND  NO  MONEY.   Write  and  t«l}  as  tho  size  of  your 
tires  and  how  manyyou  want.  Shipped  0  0.  D.  Soctiaa 
anwrapped  for  your  inaptîction. 
CHARLES  TIRE  CORP.,  Dkpt.     553 
aata  wabash  ave.,  chicaqo,  i^u 


p^ 


AGENT8~-N«w  Auto  Wonder 
•lao  A.'WEaEac 

Putnam  made  tMs  sellinr  Mystic.  dM 
•mazlnff windshield  cleaner;  forant»* 
I  Ist,  motormen,  caginoei»!  worka  llks 
maclc;  one  nib  keepe  flass  cleu  M 
hount  cleans  entire  thleld;  aheds 
water  ilke  a  dack'sback{  nota  dotk, 
but  chemlcal-felti  eaameled  tteel  mountloffit  verr  anappr:  fila 
pocket;  ffuaranteed  year;  sella  fit  Smoote  told  aooo  In  4  days;  big 
profiu;  exclusire  terrltoryt  amaxinff  detaUa  favej  wrIte  today. 

SMwtty  mmmtmimlm  Cê^  OtPt  6»  T«toi«.  mÊê, 

ENGINEERS  &  FIREMEN 

Throw  away  that  old  Torch — it  wei^hs  a 
ton,  always  smearins^  you  wlth  cil.  Oet 
the  VNSBR  TORCH,  made  llerht  and  tigrht, 
carry  in  pocket  or  valise;  won't  leak  a 
drop.     Illustrated   bo.oklet.     Write    today. 


JOHN  UNSER 


19  Parham  St. 


Crthay,  N.  Y 


PATENTS 

Bookiet  Free  HIgheat  Références 

Pcomptnees  Asaured        Best  Results 

Send  drawing:  or  mode!  for  examination 
and  report  as  to  patentability. 

Watson  E.  Coleman»   Patent  Lawyer 

eg4  F  Street         IV—fctogtoa,  D.  C 


COPPER  CANS 

FOR  gasoline:  and 

Air.    IlirVi^"  HOMB  USB 

tiabiJII     n  <^KSScr«w  Tdp. 

Postaçe  and  Insurance 

50c  extra.   Chicagro  and 

West  75c  extra. 

PrIcMi    on    larire    »mé 

spécial   made   eams 

by  rcqnest. 

Thèse  cans  furn.  with 

H  or  H  inch  unions. 

Dfpotlt    llMuiPtd    on    AH 

<X  O.  D.  Orytn. 

Write  for  Pwo  OntalociUk 

NATIONAL  CAN  CO. 
ISaS-C  B  Rldse  ATe.,    Phlladclpkla.  Pa. 


3  Gai.  $4.75 
5  Gai.  5.80 
SOaL  ff.50 
10  Gai.  10.50 
ItGaL  lt.50 
15  GaL  15.50 


DIXON'S 
Brake  Cylinder  Lubricant 

has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
leadingr  railroads  and  is  endorsed  by 
prominent  air  brake  officiais. 

Unlike  some  lubricants,  it  wlH  not 
hold  moisture,  and  thus  protects  the 
métal   a^ainst  corrosion.      It    posi- 
tively  prevents  undesired  quick  ac- 
tion  of  brakes,   because   it  gruaran- 
tees    smooth,    free   opération    of   ail 
parts.    Cold  wlll  not  cause  it  to  be- 
come   stift  and   hard.   nor  wlll   beat 
melt  it. 
Write  for  free  sample  No.  28-RR 
JOSBPR  DIXOBT  CRUCTBLB  CO., 
Jeraey   City  New  Jeraey 

BatablUhed  1897 
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C"-  v«k. 


■^^ 


nbURHoME 

MkinYourRcadi 
WhatYmBini 


ms,,':m 


l^^ 


'\TtW\T  isthe  time  to  buUd 
i>l  V/  W    your  Harris  Home! 


î/1^ 


-ys-a- 


v^oo^^  U*^"^-" 


your 

And  hère  is  a  mighty  organization  of  thirty  great  departments  ready  to 
verve  you.    Manaeed  by  expert  material  buyer»,  designers  and  practical  buildrrs.  We 

bave  vast  stocks  bought  at  huge  quantity  priceiavings  wbich  are  now  at  your  corn- 

mand.    Our  sole  aim  and  purpose  is 

7b  help  you  get  a  home  that  wsU  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
at  a  price  that  'will  mean  a  substantial  sa*ving  even  in  the 
face  of  présent  high  labor  and  material  priées, 

The  combined  efforts  of  tliese  great  departments  la  experiinenting  and  testing 
materials  and  methods  of  construction  bave  produced  for  you  a  GUARANTÉED 
bome.  expert  machine  eut,  bundled  and  marked— tbe  last  word  io  building  econoœy. 

Not  One  Penny  în  Advance 

So  sure  are  we  of  the  super-excellence  of  our  material  and  our  GUARANTEED 
ReadyCut  System  that  wo  vvjll  ship  you  any  HAKRIS  HOME  without  the  pay- 
ment  of  one  cent  dowa.    Our  Plan  Book  explaius  our  libéral  terma  iully. 


PO^^^^tf 


fl^^ 


fuqû^ 


[/«AU,  n  *""'»i*--f  I 


Kaor 


^^^^J^^^T^ 


FREE  Plan  Book 

The  latpst  édition  is  waiting  for  you»  contains  our  FREE  PLAN  OFFER  and 
photoL'^raphic  reproductions,  with  ôoor  plans  and  speciôcations  of  100  beautiiul 
bornes.    Mail  coupon  today. 

Building  Material  of  Ail  Kinds 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  thrifty  wise  buyers  bave  realized  tbat  hero  is  the 
'  open  door"  to  real  economy,  whether  it  be  a  brand  new  homo  or  material  for  im- 
provements  or  repairs.  Our  big  stocks  of  brand  new  building  material,  ail  pur- 
chased  in  tremendous  quantities  at  savings  that  are  passed  along  to  you  are  ready 
for  quick  and  complète  shipments. 

"PRESTO-UP"  Patented  Bolt-together  Buildings! 

The  wonder  buildings  of  the  âge.  Guaranteed  buildings,  for  quick  Industrial  bous- 
îng.  Indivtdual  Homes,  etc.,  extra  strong,  practical  and  suitable  forali  year  'round 
habitation  in  any  climate,  50  ditferent  plans.  Theycome 
to  you  in  easily  handled  sections — painted  and  stained» 
\  ready  to  boit  togettier  and  move  in. 

Plumbing  and  Heating! 

^Hotwaterand  heating  Systems,  warm  air  heating  plants, 
(  pipeless  (urnaces  and  plumbing  material  of  every  Kind — « 

the  product  of  America's  leading  niakers.    Our  mammoth 

plumbing  stock  ofiers  unlimitcd  possibilities  for  you  to 
f  sav«  money.  Our  heating  plants  are  guaranteed  to  beat 
V your  home  in  any  weather  with  big  fuel  economy.  Mail 
rthe  coupon  for  our  Plumbing  and 

Heating  Book  and  get  the  benefit 

of  our  Expert  Engineering  Service. 

Department  L  U  223 

HARRIS  BROTHERS  CD. 

1349-1525  W.  35th  St..  CHICAGO 


f«-j-^§: 


f- 


0èrf...A 


.FREE  BOOK 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO. 
D«i>lLU-223    Chicago 

Thèse  books  are  FREE  and  sent  posi 
paid.  Mark  an  "X"  in  the  squares  (a 
indicate  which  ones  you  wish. 


□  Hsirfg  Home    p~[  Book  of  "Pre«to-ap** 
Book  of  Flans  LJ  HooseB  aod  Garagea 

□  Building  Materfal    pnPlooabinff  and 
Catalog  LJ  Heating  Book 


Name. 


Addreu . 
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Invest  in  Russia 


Bankers  and  large  corporations  are  already  seeking  Russîan  concessions.  Hère  îs  a 
concession  to  the  people  of  America.  Shares  in  the  Russian-American  Industrial  Cor- 
poration represent  a  secure  investment  which  will  bring  you  dividends  in  cash — and 
also  dividends  in  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Russian  people.  This  îs  not  charity, 
it  is  better  than  charity.  A  country  of  150,000,000  people,  with  untold  natural  wealth 
and  some  well  equipped  factories,  can  be  put  on  its  own  feet.  But  ît  needs  capital. 
Hère  is  your  chance  to  furnish  some  of  that  capital. 


THE   NEW    REPUBLIC  said: 

"The  proposai  for  helplng  the  économie  régénération  of  Rassia,  put  forward  hy 
Président  Sidney  Hillman  at  the  Fifth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  and  indorsed  with  deep  émotion  hy  the  convention, 
is  striklng  in  itself.  .  .  The  chief  différence  hetween  this  and  other  conces- 
sions to  capital  owners  is  that  in  this  plan  no  threat  to  Russian  autonomy  is  in- 
volved,  and  the  profits  are  limited,  ail  eamings  over  ten  per  cent  to  he  devoted  to 
extension  of  the  enterprise.    .    .The  chances  of  success  are  considered  good." 


When  you  o^ve  food  to  a  atarving  man 
you  do  not  help  him  as  much  as  If  you 
gave  hIm  a  job.  Americans  hâve  con- 
tributed  tplendidiy  to  feed  Ruasian  fam- 
ine victims*  Now  we  hâve  a  chance  to 
Invest  money  whIch  wlll  not  be  eaten  up, 
but  wlll  help  Russians  to  help  them- 
selves.  For  every  dollar  that  you  hâve 
givan  to  famine  relief,  put  two  dollars 
into  Russian  Industry. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 
RUSSIAN  -  AMERICAN       INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION. 
31  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

I  want shares  of  your 

stock  at  $10.00  a  share,  for  which  I  en- 
close $ 

I  want  further  information  abont  your 
proposaL 

Name   .«~-. -~~... 


Address 

City  

State  

L.  E.  »-22 


The  Russian-American  Industrial  Corporation  (Dela- 
ware).  Capital,  $1,000,000.  Each  share,  $10.00.  Pi-ovision 
is  taken  against  control  falling  into  the  hands  of  large 
owners. 

The  Corporation  has  a  contract  with  the  Russîan  Gov- 
ernment to  operate  nine  clothing  and  textile  factories  in 
Moscow  and  Petrograd.  Thèse  factories  are  now  goîng 
concerns  ;  they  employ  7,000  people  and  make  good  prod- 
ucts. 

Russia  furnishes  workers,  plant,  material  and  préférence 
in  orders  for  products.  The  American  corporation  fur- 
nishes workîng  capital  to  buy  additional  equipment,  better 
food  supplies,  and  management. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  formerly  Président  of  the  N.  K.  Faîr- 
bank  Co.,  and  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  is  Financial 
Ad  viser  of  the  Company..  Sidney  Hillman  is  Président. 
Practical  business  executives  and  technicians  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

There  îs  no  seasonal  slack  work,  on  account  of  continuous 
demand,  and  the  annual  turnover  will  be  about  $40,000,000. 

Few  such  opportunities  exist  to  combine  service  to  hu- 
manity  wîth  security  of  investment. 

THE  RUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL  CORPORATION 


Sidney  Hillman»  Près.      31  Union  Square,  New  York 


When  writinr  to  advertfsers  mention  this  Journal 
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ILLINOIS 

THE 

HIGHEST  GRADE 
RAILROAD 
WATCHES 

MADE  in  AMERICA 


ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE 
of  RAILROAD  WATCHES 


Rshtr'slBpnvai 


I,  fiript  aie  CoabiiaiiM  Cabii  firips 


Made  of  galraniAd  theet 
Steel.    Qivo.  Loua  Ytart  of 

in    uflê    in 
the    Union 


••nrioo  and  . 
faoUon.  Now 
«yery  state  in 
and  Canada. 

Moto  of  Flsbjer's  CaMn 
Oripe  and  raitcaaea  are  be- 
ins  uaed  erery  day  on  the 
lauroads.  as  they  oatwear 
trarel  and  keep  your  dothes 
neat  and  clean. 

The     i>rice    of     ono    of 

Fbher'a  Gripe  or  Suitcaaes 

_..     ^  -  „  ^"iU  ■•▼«  yo«  the  priée  of 

Ko.'  2  H , 

No.   8        Siie  24x18x1  _  _ 

No,  4        Sise  26x14x8 B.OO  ,^nW  fV*   6rtêr.      Be  au»  to" motion 

alsea.      8end   for  booklet   for 

stylea  and  liMa. 

THIB  FRBBDOM  MBTAI.  CÂSB  CO^  Bôz  887,  Pre«dom,  Pa. 


RegTilar  aisea  only  oarried  tn 
^  --  .ot  will  make  any  axe  to  order. 
4.SB  name  plate  attaohed  for  10c  extra. 


|jjl2ttx7:;   4.B0  bttt'wiu  maïe  any^&e  tôlordef    Bî 


vtock, 


Qîii  9tkZ%Â-o f*î5  ductS"  pêr  oênt  when  remîttance'âoeom 

Bixo  26x14x8.....   B.OO  panles  the  order. 


"""••■   ,*n    oorrwpôndênce^  to  style   and 
andmake  aUnnittanew  payabloto  !^       - 


•TYLC  II  OAMN  QRIPS 

Prioet  aa  foIkmB: 
No.  6  Sise  16x  8x11. 
No.  6  Blxe  18x  9x12  \ 
No.  7  Sise  20x10x18  \. 
No.  R  Siae  22x10x14.. 
Nb.  8H   Sixe  24x11x14. 


This  dainty,  companionable  uprlght  is 
our  smallest  and  lea^t  exp^nj^ive,  yet  il  is 
essentlally  a  musician's  piano.  Not  a 
dollar  spent  on  11  for  dlsplay  nor  a  penny 
spared  which  eould  add  to  tone  quality, 
structural  integrlty  or  intrinsic  worth. 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 

Are  used  in  over  500  Educatlonal  Institu- 
tions and  70,000  reflhed  Amerlcaii  homes. 

Our   Spécial    Factory   Offer  to    Railroad 
Men 

bas  made  us  bundreds  of  satisfled  cxistomers  among 
tbem.  Where  no  dealer  sells  tbe  Ivers  A  Pond,  we 
will  Quote  spécial  pricea,  eeU  on  EASY  PAYMENTS. 
Bhip  aubject  to  your  approval,  and  mako  it  as  easy  and 
safe  for  you  to  deal  with  ua  as  If  you  lived  in  Boston. 
Libéral  allowance  for  old  Instrument»  in  ex  change.  For 
a  new  catalocu©  showlng  our  complète  line  of  uprigbt», 
grands  and  players,  and  a  pereonal  letter  giving  infor- 
mation of  mucb  Tàlue  to  any  prospective  cu^omer, 
cimply  flll  out  and  mail  tho  Coupon. 


IVERS  &  POND  PIANO  CO. 

119    BojrUton  St., 

^tmoêe  nuHI  tm 
Sp9ciat  Qfftf  to 


new  catalogue  ami 

oÊen» 


Addretê.. 


8U8PKNDER8 


AfoOMor^iM 


(IBeaadnfll» 


9^' 


JISK  VOUR 
direct,  (i] 


Um'B  Gartm  (BOe)  and  Heae  Supportera  teO  aiaaa; 
No  rabbar  te  ret  from  haat  or  aweat.  nmtbar 
^    "      -    '       gira  tho  atntch. 

If  ho  can*t  aopirfy  yoo,  aand 

natte  ■  Aeceptooeufaolliulo.  Got 

, .  Look  for  Koàraatee  ai^i  mmba 

r  atocy  of  No^ay  Spirtav 

NIMHfAY  SnCCN  SUSPENDCll  COMPANV 

•lM<M    MillH^ll ^ 


%^ 
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WeWiUPlaceThis  Piano  inTovr 
Home  on  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

FREÊGItT  FREPAfO 

Wa  want  yoa  to  try  it  and  satisfy  yoareelf  as  to 
its  excellence  before  baying  it.  Then  If  yoa  Hkeit, 
yoa  maT  buy  it  on  small  monthly  payments  as 
lowas$8.00. 

Ho  iiiwfest  OD I 

Noc 

No« 

Stool  6nM  wHh  tho  piMM 

Eislit  sasart  sIjIm  to  choes 

Only  one  profit  to  pay.  We  are  the  makers  and 
weteUdircet  to  srou. Write  todey  for  onrPSBBCATALOO 
showing  piano  and  piano-playera  In  their  natural  colore. 

ROTHSCHILD&CO..  DiptM  Chicago 


ms^ 


HiGH  Grade  Knife  $100  kasy  MppY 
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Make  $5000  Eveiy.Yev 

$2000  In  Your  Sparo  Une 

^fefcMMy"!    Sbare  in  our  profits 

^^  '    besides.    Just  sbow 

and  writé  orders  for 

<Weattier  Monardr  Bala- 

coats  and  Waterpraaf  Otcr» 

coats.  Absolutely  new.  The 

greatest  overeoat  ever 

made.    Priées  lower  than 

stores.     Sales  easy. 

CammlssionshiMiMO 

Âsk  aboQt  "DaôTcôaTnSâ» 
999.  Free  orereoat  or  raineoafe 
for  your  own  use. 
Associated  Raîncos 
1 442450  HorthWeili  SU  Oiviuoaa^ 


"WhylÊam  Coal 


WImb 


gettiHesthe 


jooT tayg  ,-  -^----. 

eoal  eapéasal  Unl-Hctessa» 
•ratas  sas  from  fwmnw  ^ 


beats.   Sets  In 

-aay  etove.     FR _ 
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High  Bail! 

Nevcr  start  a  nin  without  Mirrîtie.  Use  it 
often  to  Pïotect  your  Eyes  against  the  Hurt' 
fîil  Effects  of  Cindera,  Goal  Cas,  Dust  and 
Wind.  Thia  Convenicnt  Lotion  Sooches, 
Cleanaea  and  Refrethet.  Containt  no 
Hannful  Ingrédients.  Sold  by  Druggin» 
Everywhere» 

Scml  fmr  FBBB  Book  on  Byt  Cort 
liiiBiMBT»B«ii«lTCk>.»I>tpe.  l-S»Cltag» 


{/RfJVË 


DIXON'S 
Brake  Cylinder  Lubricant 

Is  a  better  year-round  lubricant  he- 
(^use  ita  consistency  is  altered  but 
Hli^htly  by  summer's  beat  or  wln- 
ter's  cold.  In  practice  thls  means 
tbat  during:  warm  weather  it  wili 
not  melt  and  run  from  the  métal 
Hurfaoea  which  it  should  protect; 
durlner  cold  weather  It  wiU  not  stif- 
fen  and  cause  aiidden  or  uneven  ac- 
tion. 

Write    for    Circular    No. 

28  RR  and  free  sample. 

JOSfSPH  DIXON  CRIJCIBf.K  CD., 
Jersey  City  New  Jersey 


TflEBQIID-irigTECOillIIIWIGCO. 

ProprlstsK»  MlfMcs  simI  8hlppêrt  of 

Berwind'a  Eurêka,  Berwind'a  New  River 
and  Berwind'a  Pocahontaa 

SMOKELESS  STEAM  COAUS 

Abo  OoMn  WMmorstauid  Qw  CosI 
OFFICES 
New  York,  11  Broadway         Bovton.  Maritime  Coalins 
Fhiladelphia.  Commerdal  Co.,  Asents.  No.  4  N. 

Trust  Blds.  ïVrnr  Are.,  K.  Bottoii 

Baltimore,  iCeywr  Bldg.         Chicago.  Peoples  Gas  Bld^. 

SHIPPINO  WHABYES 
New  York.  Eurêka  Pier.  Baltimore.  Canton  Plert 

Banrimos  Siztli  St.,  Jer-    Newport  Netva  and  Nor- 
Uf  CitT  f oOc.  Va. 

Philadelphla,  Gieenwlch        Duluth.  Minn.    Superior, 
PfeiB  Wis. 

BUROPKAN  AGENTS 
CoTV   Brotlm  A  Oo..  Ltd.,  07   St.   Mary  Axei.  Lon- 

Wilion  Soiia'  t  Oo..  IjU..  Salisbury  Houie.  London. 
a   O.   2 


PATENTS 

Booklet  Free  HIgheat  Références 

Proffnptneaa  Aaaured        Beat  Reaulta 

Send  drawins  or  model  for  examination 
and  report  as  to  patentability. 

Watton  E.  Coleman,   Patent  Laivyer 

«M  F  Street        Washlmffton,  D.  C. 


TRADE 


éfiô 


MARK 


UNION 
MAOE 


Bigg'èi*  than  iiiè  Shirt 


\rOU  engineers — when  you  buy  work 
X.  shîrts,  what  Uo  you  do?  Do  you  let 
the  nian  in  the  storo  tell  you  what  you 
<iUKht  to  wear — or  rlo  yop  tell  him  that 
yf>u   want   HIsrnalNf 

Know  what  vou  want.  Get  the  best. 
A.«k  for  SimialM.  Insist  on  pettlnp  Slsr- 
nnlM.  Look  for  the  Mlfrnai  tradf-murk 
.Howed  in  the  bac*k  of  the  shlrt  ju.st  be- 
low  the  ncck-hanO.  It's  a  guarantee 
of  (luality.  It  i«  proof  that  the  shirt 
ÏH  a  Kenuine  "Signal"  that  will  not 
Hhrlnk  in  the  wash  and  that  "wears 
like  iron.'* 
''  Sijrnal  dealers  always  reconrmond 
.Signal  Shirts 

If  you  can't  ^ïet  Signal  shlrtH  from 
your  dealer  Hend  us  his  name  and  the 
.«îîxe  «hirt  you  wear. 

HILKER-WIECHERS  MFG.  CO. 

DepU  1230  Racine,  WU. 


SHIRTS  J^ 


OVERALI^S 


No.  999.  Bngineer'B  Delight,  Outseam,  Plym- 
outh  Cordovan  Horse,  with  our  famous  horse- 
shoe  thumb,  extra  stiff,  6  inch  brown  duck  cuff. 
Thls  glove  can  be  wasbed  in  lukewarm  water 
with  naphtha  soap.  POST    ^^     9R 

Always  clean  and  soft.  PAID    %P  JL  eOt^ 

SABIN  œMPANY  6L0VES     SS4  West  Fédéral  St     YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


GLOVES 


THE  FAMOUS  WING— At  Factory  Price 

'295 


Wing  Planoa  and  Player  Pianos  sent  direct  on  free  trial  tlU  Jan.  lot 
in  your  home.     Enjoy  and  test  it  to  prove  you  lave  $150  to  $800. 

40   ftar   luarMitta.      88    styles    of   Wing   Pianos 
and    Players    to    ehoôse    from.       Thoussnds    in    nue 
throushout  United  States.      We  wlU  refer  to  ownew 
near  yon.     Write  at  once  for  our  offer  of  free  trial  in  your  home 
tin  Jannary  1.  1928.  and  get 


FREE 

TRIAL  TILL 

JAN.I 


Tlie  Book  of  Complète  Intonnatioo  About  Pianos 

aent  to  yoa  free  with  oor  reduced.  bed-rocl^  factory  inices  and  easy  tenns. 


WING  &  SON 


lath  atrast  and  9ih  Avenus, 
Dspt.  aaiO  New  York  City 
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THE  WORLD'S  CREATES!  RAILWAY  STATIONS 

II.    PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Pennsylvania  Station^  a  monumental  ga$eway  to  the  cauntry's  metropoUst  m  located  in  the  heart  of  New 
York  City,  Built  after  the  old  Roman  design^  wiA  magnificent  colonnades  of  pink  granité  forming  the  four 
main  entrances,  the  bMtUding  combinée  the  grandeur  of  an  ancient  type  of  architecture  with  tiie  m4^st  modem 
improvementê  in  raUroad  terminal  cotutruction, 

The  mai»  hody  of  the  structure  reaches  75  feet  above  the  street  îevel,  uhUe  tli€  walls  measure  almost 
a  half  mile  around,  The  interiof  is  faced  with  meUow  Italian  "Travertine"  stone,  and  its  siweeping  Unes  are 
unbroken  by  galleries  or  other  interruptions.  The  gênerai  effect  of  splendid  beauty  m  enhanced  by  stately 
ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  placed  at  intervais. 

The  main  waiting  room,  the  largest  in  the  world^  measures  277  feet  by  103  feet^  and  is  150  feet  from  floor 
to  roof. 

Electrically  operated  trains  reach  the  station  40  feet  beiow  the  street  level^  where  lie  16  miles  of  sub- 
terranean  tradcage^  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  aJbriost  seven  miles  of  tubes  under  the  Hudson  and 
East  Rivers. 

Pennsylvania  Statitm  was  completed  and  opened  for  service  on  N&vember  27,  1910,  having  been  under 
construction  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  station  project,  induding  the  electrified  land  and  river  tunnels,  was  over  tSOftOOftOO. 
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Qovermneiit  by  Force 

'  *  Qovermnents  dérive  their  just  powers  f  rom  the  consent  of 
the  governed,":  declared  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
o£  this  conntry  in  liberty  and  justice.  The  govemment  that 
has  snnk  so  low  in  the  moral  esteem  of  its  citizen»  that  it 
must  invoke  judicial  and  military  force  to  coerce  a  large  sec- 
tion of  its  people  is  already  on  the  dangerous  road  to  disso- 
lution. For  consent  is  the  eomerstone  of  a  free  govemment, 
just  as  coercion  b  the  precursor  of  slavery.  Ëspecially  in  a 
democracy,  the  holder  of  office  and  power  who  substitutes 
force  for  reason,  àrbitrary  orders  for  Jaws,  and  a  display  of 
arms  for  councils  of  conciliation  is  scarcdy  less  than  a  traitor 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow  men.  This  is  the 
crime  for  which  history  condemns  such  rulers  as  the  Stuarts 
of  England,  the  Bourbons  of  France,  the  Bomanofs  of  Russia, 
the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzollems.  Is  it  any  less  blâme- 
worthy  when  perpetrated  by  the  Président  and  the  Aitorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  T 

With  a  full  sensé  of  the  serions  implications  of  this  ques- 
tion, we  ask  you  to  consider  calmly  and  without  passion  the 
foUowing  f acts.  . 

Mr.  Hàrding's  régime  has  been  marked  by  two  great  indus- 
trial  crises,,  the  walkout  of  the  miners  and  the  railway  shop- 
men's  strike.  His  final  solution  for  the  coal  problem  was  an 
appeal.to  the  governors  of  the  coal  states  to  send  troops  with- 
out limit  into  the  mines  in  order  to  get  coal  dug.  In  a  half 
dozen  fields  the  civil  rights  and  constitutional  liberty  of  the 
mjners  were  violated  rough-shod  by  the  armed  forces  of  state 
and  national  governments — of  which  the  hired  gunmen  of  the 
coal  barons  of ten  formed  a  recognized  part.  When  the  oper- 
ators  completely  failed  to  break  the  strike  by  starvation,  the 
govemment  flew  to  their  àid  with  judicial  decrees,  troops,  air- 
planes  and  machine  gnns,  and  press  agents.  Altfaougir  miHtary 
orders  and  légal  injunctions  failed  to  dig  coal,  they  did  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  miners  in  the  justice  and  good  f aith  of 
Mr.  Har^g's  administration.  The  miners,  however,  could 
not  be  coerced.  They  suffered  and  starved  and  sacrificed,  but 
they  stood  firm  and  they  won. 

Then  came  the  rail  strike.  Instead  of  profiting  by  his 
former  blunder,  Président  Harding  discarded  the  conciliatory 
advice  of  his  économies  expert,  Mr.  Hoover,  and  adopted  the 
apx)eal  to  force  urged  by  his  political  pilot,  Attorney  Oeneral 
Daugherty.  Armed  troops  were  placed  on  trains  and  poured 
around  railroad  shops  and  yards.  Literally  thousands  of  féd- 
éral deputy  marshals  were  sworn  in  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  sent  out  with  gnns  to  ''protect  the  mails."  Ail 
this  at  the  taxpayers'  ezpense,  of  course.  The  Président  even 
went  80  far  as  io  notify  governors  of  sovereign  states  that 
fédéral  troops  would  be  sent  within  their  borders  unless  they 
provided  the  armed  forces  requested  by  the  railroad  executives 
to  ''protect"  their  propéVty.    In  addition,  fédéral  judges  by 


the  score  issued  num})erless  injunctions  against  the  striking 
shopmen,  handicapping  them  in  every  possible  way  to  prevent 
their  winning  the  strike. 

Thèse  are  not  fancies,  but  f  acts— f  acts  of  the  most.  tiAde- 
niable  kind,  since  they  are  matters^  of  public  reeord.  The 
shopmen  were  rapidly  winning  the  strike  when  Mr.  Harding 's 
administration  camé  to  thé  rescue  of  the  railways  by  using  the 
govemment  as  a  strikebreaker.  The  Président  and  his  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  are  employing  the  judicial  and  military  powers 
of  the  govemment  to  crush  over  400,000  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens  striking  for  a  décent  standard  of  living.  Is  it  to  ''protéct 
the  mails"  and  ''maintain  interstate  commerce"  that  they 
are  doing  thisT  Do  not  be  deceived.  On  September  first  Mr. 
Daugherty  plainly  state:  "I  tcUl  use  the  power  of  the  govem- 
ment to  prevent  the  labor  unions  from  destroying  the\  open 
shopr 

Mr.  Daugherty 's  injunction  is  the  crowning  infamy  of  his 
union-smashing  efforts.  We  are  not  concemed  so  much  with 
the  petty  détails  of  this  particular  injunctioû,  illégal,  uncon- 
stitutional,  and  criminally  subversive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  as  we  believe  it  to  be.  We  will  not  waste  words  upon 
the  obscure  judge  who  granted  such  an  injunction,  for  he  was 
recently  appointed  to  his  position  by  Président  Harding,  and 
doubtless  knows  his  master 's  voice.  But  we  are  tremendouëly 
concemed 'with  the  continued  betrayal  by  this  administration 
of  the  foundation  principle  on  which  ail  free  govemment 
ultimately  rests, — the  use  of  the  powers  of  govemment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  instead  of  the  coercion  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  That  is  the  great  crime  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  which  Mr.  Daugherty  stands 
guilty.  Beside  it  his  other  perversions  of  justice  are  mère 
misdemeanors.  By  using  the  large  power  entrusted  to  him 
for  the  oppression  of  the  working  people,  he  is  destroying 
their  faith  in  their  own  govemment.  He  is-  delibcrately  sa- 
botaging  democracy.  And  because  Président  Qarding  supports 
him  in  it,  he  too  is  partieeps  mmmis. 


The  Impeachment  of  Daughertsr 

The  injunction  against  the  rail  workers  by  which  Attomey 
Oeneral  Daugherty  sought  to  override  the  Constitution  and 
the  Clayton  Act  with  the  edict  of  judge-made  law  has  causée 
one  of  his  Republican  colleagues,  Congressman  Oscar  B.  Keller 
of  Minnesota,  to  call  for  his  impeachment  bef ore  the  House  of 
Représentatives.  That  this  is  not  Daugherty 's  only  offense 
Coh^essman  Keller  plainly  shows  : 

When  an  attoraey  gênerai  of  the  United  States  not  only  re- 
fuses to  prosecute  individuals  and  corporations  who  hâve  done 
the  most  outrageons  offenses,  but  also  uses  his  high  offioe  to 
break  down  and  nnllify  actp  of  congreas  and  ]to  invade  fonda*  < 
i^ental  rights,  I  hâve  a  right,  I  hâve  a  duty,  as  a  représentative  . 
in  congress,  to  seek  to  restrain  his  illégal  activities  ancl  io  re- 
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move  him  from  office  hj  the  prooess  of  impeadiment,  as  pre- 
•eiibed  in  the  constitution. 

The  impeachment  of  the  Attomey  General  is  demanded  by 
Gongressman  Keller  for  the  following  reasons: 

First:  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Btates,  has  nsed  his  high  office  to  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  following  particnlars:  By  abridging 
fireedom  of  speech,  by  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
by  abridging  the  right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble. 

Second:  That,  unmindful  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  his 
oath  to  défend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  un- 
mindful of  his  obligations  to  discharge  those  duties  faithfuUy 
and  impartially,  the  said  Harxy  M.  DaugherW  has,  in  the  ca- 
padty  of  Attomey  General  of  the  United  States,  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  arbitrary,  oppressive,  unjust  and  iUe^. 

Third:   He  has,  without  warrant,  threatened  with  punish- 

'    ment  eitizens  of  the  United  States  who  hâve  opposed  his  at- 

tempts  to  override  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  nation. 

Fourth:  He  has  used  the  fimds  of  his  office  illegally  and 
without  warrant  in  the  prosecution  of  individuals  and  organisa- 
tions for  certain  lawful  acts,  which,  under  the  law,  he  was  spe- 
cifically  f orbidden  to  prosecute. 

Fifth:  He  has  failed  to  prosecute  individuals  and  organisa- 
tions violating  the  law  after  those  violations  hâve  become  public 
scandai. 

Sizth:  He  has  defeated  the  ends  of  justice  by  recommending 
the  réiease  from  prison  of  wealthy  offenders  against  the  Sher- 
man  anti-trust  act. 

Seventh:  He  has  failed  to  prosecute  défendants  legally  in- 
dicted  for  crimes  against  the  people. 

Thèse  are  serions  charges.  Mr.  Keller  has  ample  witnesses 
and  doeumentary  évidence  toprove  them  ail.  For  far  less 
heinoHs  offenses  a  justice  of  the  Suprême  Court  and  a  prési- 
dent of  the  United  States  hâve  been  impeached.  The  party 
bosses  plead  with  Congressman  Keller  to  drop  the  impeach- 
ment charges  until  after  the  November  élections.  He  refused 
to  do  80.  The  House  Commîttee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which  the 
charges  were  referred,  then  convenientiy  postponed  hearings 
on  them  until  after  the  reopening  of  the  nezt  session  on  De- 
cember  4th.  Meanwhile,  the  November  élections  will  hâve 
come  and  gone,  and  Da!i]gherty  and  his  party  will  be  spared 
the  humiliation  of  having  his  record  made  public  property. 

So  the  Administration  bosses  think.  They  are  mistaken. 
The  very  silence  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  condemns  him.  An 
innocent  officiai  would  havé  demanded  an  immédiate  héarîng 
to  dear  his  good  name  of  such  a  doud.  But  Daugherty  will 
not  escape  by  such  ddays.  Organized  labor  intends  to  pnb- 
lish  his  perfidious  record  from  every  campaign  platform  in 
the  country.  If  the  party  henchmen  in  Congress  refuse  to  im- 
peach  Mr.  Daugherty,  public  opinion  will.  And  public  o^ion 
will  reward  the  hendmien  accordingly  in  the  approaching 
élections. 


Oongress  in  Bdipse 

No  amount  of  pre-election  oratory  can  blind  the  eyes  of 
progressive  people  who  hâve  been  following  the  Senate  and 
House  during  the  past  long  months  of  dillydallying  and  petty 
partisanship.  like  Diogenes  of  old,  we  hâve  diligently 
searched  for  one  wise  constructive  act  which  may  be  credited 
to  the  Administration.  Reluctantly  we  are  compelled  to  accept 
the  following  appraisal  of  the  Congress  made  by  one  of  its 
own  members: 

Tou  hâve  passed  the  profiteers'  adjusted  compensation  bill 
(the  tariff).  Tou  kiUed  the  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation 
bill.  We  are  ealled  baek  in  spécial  session  in  November  to 
pass  the  shipping  trust  adjusted  compensation  biU»  to  allow 
Lasker,  the 'close  friend  of  the  Président,  to  sell  to  whomever 
he  pleases,  without  advertisement,  limitation  or  restriction,  the 
I.  merchant  marine  that  cost  the  American  people  $3,000,000,000. 

Neither  distance  nor  time  will  lend  enchantment  to  the 
négligence  and  corruption  which  hâve  characterized  oongres- 
sional  mis-rule  at  Washington.  Congress  has  reached  the  low- 
est  ebb  in  ail  our  national  history.  The  sole  justification  for  any 
législative  body  is  to  give  expression  to  the  will  of  the  people. 
Tet  the  présent  Congress  hàs  been  used  time  and  again  by  the 
party  bosses  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people.     Recall  the 


f  ailnre  to  prosecute  war  contract  graf  ters,  to  tax  profiteers,  to 
pass  an  honest  soldiers'  compensation  bill,  as  a  few  cases  in 
point. 

The  enactment  of  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  bill  during 
the  dosing  hours  of  the  session  just  dosed  marks  the  depths 
of  Congressional  dégradation.  No  Congress  can  sink  lower 
than  to  tum  its  most  important  pièce  of  législation  over  to 
six  old  men  and  let  them  décide  in  secret  oommittee  just  how 
this  legidation  shall  be  framed  and  enacted.  The  iniquity  of 
the  Fordney-McCumber  tariff  is  a  matter  of  eommon  knowl- 
edge.  Its  very  author  was  defeated  for  renomination  beeause 
of  it,  and  its  other  sponsor  has  resigned  from  the  House.  It 
is  the  highest  high  tariff  in  our  national  history, — a  regular 
robber's  feast  The  Senate  adopted  2500  amendments  to  the 
bill,  and  then  tumed  it  over  to  a  conférence  oommittee  to 
.  reconcile  thèse  amendments  with  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Not  satisfied  with  writing  some  of  the  most  important 
schedules  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  the  big  monopolies  had  it  sent 
to  a  conférence  committee  hand-picked  to  protect  their  inter- 
ests.  This  committee  nominally  consisted  of  fivo  men  from 
each  house,  three  being  Bepubliean  and  two  Democrats.  The 
six  Republican  members  actually  locked  the  doors  against  the 
Démocratie  committeemen,  and  redrafted  the  bill  in  secret. 
Worse  than  that,  Senator  LaFollette,  who  is  the  third  ranking 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  by  ail  eus- 
tom  and  précèdent  diould  hâve  been  on  the  conférence  com- 
mittee, was  ddiberatdy  ignored  by  Vice  Président  Coolidge, 
who  selected  the  committee.  LaFoUette's  rightful  place  was 
given  to  Senator  McLean  of  Connecticut,  pal  of  the  head  of 
the  Silk  Trust. 

In  the  secret  sessions  of  this  partial  committee  of 
six  reactipnaryJRepuhlicans,  the  most  important  légis- 
lation of  the  67th  Congress  was  framed  and  re- 
vamped,  and  forced  upon  Congress  at  the  last  montent 
for  adoption  without  any  adéquate  opportunity  for 
examination  or  débate. 

The  tariff  thus  enacted  not  only  places  upon  the  American 
people  a  burden  estimàted  by  one  authority  as  high  as  six  bil- 
lions  of  dollars,  but  actually  places  in  the  hands  of  Président 
Harding  the  right  to  raise  or  lower  the  rates  at  will.  We  shall 
pass  over  hère  the  doubtful  constitutiônality  of  ddegating  leg- 
idative  powers  to  the  executive.  The  fact  remai^is  that  any 
Congress  so  low  in  leadership,  courage,  and  eommon  honesty 
as  to  surrender  its  legidative  duty  into  the  hands  of  a 
rump  committee  in  secret  session,  and  then  permit  that  com- 
mittee to  delegate  a  part  of  its  tariff-making  powera  to  the 
Président,  has  thereby  forfeited  ail  daim  to  the  respect  gf 
intelligent  eitizens.  The  political  'Headers''  responsible  for 
such  a  betrayal  of  public  trust  should  be  dealt  with  summarily 
at  the  poils. 


Shopmen  Win  Strike 
The  shopmen  bave  won  their  strike  on  more  than  fif  ty  of 
the  most  important  roads  of  the  country.  As  this  Journal 
goes  to  press,  additional  roads  are  signing  np  in  order  to  get 
back  their  skiUed  employés  before  the  ''settled''  roads  bid 
them  in.  The  settlement  flnally  adopted  follows  almost  word 
for  word  the  plan  of  médiation  drawn  up  by  the  executives  of 
the  Transportation  Brotherhoods  over  a  month  ago,  and  then 
rejected  by  the  railrôads  as  a  basis  for  peace.  This  plan  (pub- 
lished  in  full  in  the  September  Journal)  provides  for  the 
immédiate  re-employment  of  the  shopmen  with  ail  senîority 
rights  and  fuU  rétention  of  the  rules  aiid  working  conditions 
existing  before  the  strike.  The  wage  question  is  lef t  open  for 
further  negotiation.  The  railway  companies  promise  to  dis- 
continue the  contracting  out  of  repairs.  Questions  at  issue 
arising  out  of  the  strike  are  to  be  settled  by  a  joint  commission 
composed  of  six  représentatives  from  each  side* 
Bigger  than  thèse  tangible  gains  is  the  fact  that  the  shopmen 
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hâve  established  their  unions.  They  hâve  not  only  defeated 
the  open  shop  gang  of  railway  exeentives,  but  émerge  from 
the  Btruggle  with  their  unions  more  strongly  knit  together  and 
better  diseiplined  than  ever  before.  The  greatest  gain  o£  the 
strike  is  the  united  front  f ormed  by  the  six  shop  craf t  organi- 
sations themselves.  They  hâve  leamed  well  Ben  Franklin 's 
oounsel:  ''We  must  ail  hang  together,  brothers,  else  we  shall 
ail  be  hung  separately." 

The  shôpmen  failed  to  get  a  national  agreement,  but  they 
secured  the  foundation  for  a  national  adjustment  board  in  the 
commission  created  to  adjust  différences  between  the  men  and 
the  management.  This  commission  is  right  in  principle,  just 
as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  wrong  in  principle.  It  ought 
to  be  retained  and  expanded  until  it  includes  the  whole  railroad 
industry.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  secure  a  measure  of  in- 
dustrial  peace. 

This  particular  strike  is  ail  but  settled.  The  wounds  of  the 
oonflict  are  being  patched  up.  But  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  still  remains.  Until  the  railroads  of  the  country,  like 
the  dirt  roads,  are  run  for  public  service  instead  of  private 
profit,  oonflicts  between  dividends  and  human  welfare  are 
bound  to  corne. 


Présidant  Vetoes  the  Bonus 


The  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation  bill  is  dead  for  the 
présent  Congress.  Yetoed  by  Presidenf  Harding,  it  was  passed 
over  his  veto  by  the  t)verwhelming  vote  of  the  House,  and 
failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  in  the  Senate  only  by  four 
votes. 

Lest  the  Président  should  be  accused  of  political  courage  in 
thus  rejectîng  a  popular  measure,  it  is  well  to  remembér  that 
he  is  secure  in  office  for  four  years  to  corne,  while  ail  of  the 
Représentatives  and  many  of  the  Senators  must  face  the  vot- 
era this  fall.    And  the  eratwhile  soldiera  hâve  votes. 

The  adjusted  compensation  bill  vetoed  by  the  Président  was 
far  from  satisfactory.  Indeed,  its  shortcomings  were  so  great 
that  one  large  body  of  ex-soldiers  actually  opposed  it.  It 
not  only  lacked  provision  for  the  most  valuable  kinds  of 
compensation — éducation  and  settlement  on  govemment  lands, 
but  the  ''certificate"  which  the  soldier  was  to  get  in  lieu  of 
cash  was  little  better  than  a  pawn  ticket.  Its  one  virtue  was 
that  it  gave  at  least  some  reward  to  the  4,000,000  American 
boys  who  gave  the  government  from  one  to  three  yeara  of 
théir  lives,  while  other  Americans  stayed  at  home,  many  of 
them  to  pile  up  fortunes  out  of  war  eontracts.  It  is  interest- 
ing,  for  instance,  to  leam  that  for  every  three  American  sol- 
diers  killed  in  France,  one  millionaire  was  made  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  with  the  Présidentes  reasons  for  vetoing  the  soldiei-s' 
compensation  bill  we  hâve  utterly  no  sympathy.  He  would 
hâve  accepted  it  if  the  infamous  sales  taz  had  been  hitched 
on  to  it  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue.  In  this  way  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  would  hâve  to  pay  the  bonus  by 
pinching  their  stomachs  and  backs.  The  men  who  profited 
from  the  war  would  never  feel  the  taz.  Without  the  sales 
taz,  the  Président  vetoed  the  bill  so  that  ''thèse  ez-soldiers 
.  .  .  must  know  that  nations  can  only  survive  where  the 
public  treasury  is  locked  against  dàss  législation.'' 

That  is  a  very  cold  stone  to  hand  to  those  who  come  asking 
bread,  espeeially  from  a  Président  who  eagerly  lifts  the  doors 
of  the  public  treasury  off  their  hinges  in  order  to  provide  a 
railroad  subsidy  and  a  bonus  for  the  big  ship  owners,.  let  alone 
the  matter  of  a  f  ew  billions  still  retained  by  war  graf  ters  with 
the  approval  of  the  Présidentes  Attomey  General. 


0  Adal  Violance 
The  moming  papers  of  August  28th  in  flaming  headlines 
dedareâ  tiiat  the  fatal  Miohigan  Central  wreck  near  Oary, 
Indiana,  was  not  caused  by  defective  équipment  but  by  the 


removal  of  spikes  from  the  rails  by  striking  shopmen.  </our 
strikers,  ail  of  foreign  birth,  were  arrested  and  heM  incom- 
municado,  while  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Justice  (one  of  Mr.  Daugherty's  deuths)  reported  that  by 
their  arrest  he  had  ''uneovered  whoIesale  quantities  of  com- 
munist  literature  and  propaganda  and  detailed  plans  for  a 
séries  of  sabotage  attaeks.'' 

The  average  reader  of  the  moming 's  news  doubtless  eze- 
crated  the  railway  strikers  as  criminals,  dangerous  radieals, 
and  conspirers  against  lif  e  and  property. 

Now  for  the  truth.  The  lawyer  for  thèse  ''radical  aliens'' 
arrested  on  this  criminal  charge  déclares  that  they  were 
tortured  and  manhandled  so  brutally  by  the  policie  and  fédéral 
détectives  that  they  were  forced  to  make  false  statements  in 
order  to  escape  with  their  lives  from  the  anguish  of  this  third 
degree.  The  lawyer 's  statemeut  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
prisonera  held  '4ncommunicado"  is  supported  by  the  affi- 
davits  of  four  reputable  physicians  who  ezamined  their 
wounds. 

Thèse  shop  strikers  were  falsely  "framed**  by  the  swom 
upholdera  of  law  and  order  in  order  to  cover  the  real  cause  of 
a  tragic  wreck  and  tum  public  indignation  against  the  strik- 
ers. This  is  but  one  of  many  such  occurrences — the  Mooney- 
Billings  trial,  the  Centr%lia  affair,  the  S^cco-Vanizetti  con- 
viction— ail  now  admitted  by  witnesses  or  jurera  to  hâve  been 
"framed''  convictions. 

Who  are  the  real  criminals  in  thèse  cases  T 


Ânother  War 


Europe  is  again  on  the  verge  of  a  plunge  in  blood.  The  sud- 
den  advance  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  has  upset  the  care- 
fully  laid  plans  of  the  great  diplomats.  The  Greek  army.  is 
routed.  Dragged  into  a  war  for  which  they  had  no  appetite  by 
the  intrigues  of  King  Constantine  with  Britîsh  statesmen,  the 
war-weary  Greek  people  are  threatening  to  kick  out  thé  toyàï 
family  and  set  up  a  repubHc  Meanwhile  the  Turks  advance 
on  Ck>nstantinople  and  demand  that  ail  aÛied  forces  iinmediiately 
leave  Gallipoli.  The  last  news  dispatches  report  the  fall  of 
Pandenna,  only  sizty  miles  south  of  the  great  capital  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

No  man  can  foretell  the  possibiHties  of  the  nezt  tense  two 
weeks.  Russia  and.  Qermsny  are  strongly  sfympathetic  with 
the  Turks.  Bdiind  them  also  loom  the  Mohammedan  cohorts 
of  Asia.  The  conquests  of  Jenghi^  Kahn  and  Tamerla^e^ 
two  of  the  greatest  gênerais  in  human  history,  give  solemn 
waming  that  the  men  of  the  East  know  how  to  fight  as  weQ  as 
talk.  But  the  Oreeks  do  not  stand  alone.  They  are  pledged 
the  support  of  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  now  mobitiring 
from  ail  points  of  the  compass  to  défend  Constantinople.  For 
the  statesmen  in  London  know  too  well  that  the  mmblings  in 
Egypt  and  India  will  flare  into  open  revolt  the  moment  the 
victorious  Turks  tread  the  streets  ôf  their  historié  capital. 

As  this  JouBNAL  goes  to  press,  a  little  group  of  Allied 
diplomats  is  holding  a  secret  conférence  to  détermine  whether 
or  not  to  accept  Turkey's  demands.  Upon  their  dedaicm  resta 
the  fate  of  millions  of  people, — and  yet  the  people  themselves 
will  hâve  no  voice  in  the  conférence»  A  dozen  ^^ynical  old  men> 
sitting  around  an  omate  table,  will  order  the  people  forth  to 
a  fresh  blood-letting,  or  else  drive  a  bargain  with  the  Turii 
that  will  buy  off  the  nezt  war-^for  a  time.  Thus  are  war 
and  peace  made. 

This  may  seem  very  vague  and  distant  from  the  ccnnfortablé 
homes  of  America.  So,  too,  we  thought  in  1914r  But  onee 
Europe  seethes  in  the  blaze  of  a  fresh  war,  the  fiâmes  will  not 
long  be  confined  to  that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  nezt  war  stands  knoeking  at  our  door.  The  war  ao 
recently  f  ought  to  end  war  has  not  made  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  The  Fourteen  Points  for  which  we  so  gallantly 
crusaded  are  ail  deeply  burîed  in  diplomatie  note  books.    Im^ 
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peiWIi^io  militarûAn  routed  front  Berlin,  is  ekithroned  aoross 
tbe  Rhine  and  beyond  the  Channel.  In  America  reaction  iâ  in 
the  saddle.  While  conBcientious  war  objectora  ïx>t  in  prison, 
war  greLÎters  and  profiteers  dine  at  the  White  House.  Once  let 
the  '^Terrible  Turk"  cross  the  Bosphoms,  and  men  who  make 
money  ont  o£  war  will  heat  the  tom-toms  until  the  écho  is  heard 
in  every  press  and  pulpit  o£  the  land.  Thus  are  the  people 
stampeded  into  war.  Not  one  o£  the  war  profiteers  is  in  jaiL 
On  another  page  in  thk  Jouais  ai^w»  review  a  f  ew  boote»  on 
war  which  onght  to  open  the  eyes  o£  the  workers.  Let  there 
be  no  mistàke:  if  thé  nezt  war  comias  to  America,  American 
labor  will  be  morally  responsible.  For  diplomats  do  not  fight 
wai*8 — they  merely  make  them.  We  will  not  go  again  to  war  if 
the  organized  workers  of  America  say  **no'M 


The  Woman  Voter 


If  the  workers  and  farmers  expect  to  elect  progressive  can- 
didates in  the  November  élections,  let  them  pay  spécial  heed 
to  the  woman  voter,  beginning  with  their  own  familles  and 
extending  to  the  last  house  in  the  town.  To  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  political  ideas  espoused  by  labor  are  shared  by 
good  women  everywhere.  Mr.  Benjamin  C.  M^rsh,  managing 
director  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  who  knows  the  western  f armer  as  intimately  as  does 
any  man  in  the  country,  makes  the  following  observation 
upou  lue  conclusion  of  his  third  western  campaign  trip  of  the 
yaar: 

Wateh  ont  for  the  woman  vote.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that 
man  proposes  and  woman  disposes.  That  saying  -gained  cur- 
rency  before  Woman  secured  the  vote.  It  has  acquired  real  sig- 
nificance  since  woman  got  the  vote,  through  the  misuse  of  which 
the  men  of  America  brought  themselves  and  their  familles  to 
their  présent  économie  disaster,  so  that  the  eheapest  thing  in 
America  today  is  human  life.  Particularly  in  the  west  and 
nqrUiwestem  states  women  are  disposed  to  use  the  vote  to  make 
human  life  the  most  valued  thing  in  America,  as  it  is  the  most 
valuable.  Man-made  laws  make  a  fetfsh  of  property  and  are 
criminally  careless  of  human  life  and  human  rights. 

The  part  of  our  voting  population  who  nurture  unborn  chil- 
dren  to  birth  and  tend  them  through  ehildhood  are  unwilUng 

.  to.  hâve  their  children  used  either  for  food  for  cannon  or  to 
nîake  profits  for  the  land  speculator,  the  crédit  monopolist,^  the 
gambler  in  foods,  the  finaneier  seeking  govemment  subsidies 
for  railroads  or  ships,  profiieering  mine  operators,  or  the  greedy 
manufacturer  or  department  store  owner. 

.Ten  years,  probably  five  years  hence  this  f act  will  be  self- 
evident,  and  to  my  mmd  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  f  ac- 
tors  in  American  political  and  économie  life  today.  Within  a 
-  décade  it  is  going  to  change  our  entire  économie,  industrial  and 
agrieultural  life.    The  astute  politicians  out  through  the  north- 

.    ^?est  sensé  this  fact,  and  are  trimming  their  sails  accordingly. 

'  They  are  catering  to  the  woman  vote,  but  that  vote  is  not  eaiily 

cajoled.    And  the  women  not  only  will  not  vote  as  their  "men" 

-  vote,  but  are  organizing  to  get  their  "meh,"  présent-  and 
prospective,  to  vote  as  they  do. 


The  Abandoned  Passengeiv 

A  month  ago  the  newspapers  were  reeking  with  horror  taies 
about  the  brutal  callousness  of  the  engine  service  employés  who 
'Mèserted  helpless  passengers  in  the  middle  of  the  désert."  The 
ràilroàd  propagandistâ  wérked  ôvertime  to  produoe  flaming 
hea4line8,  vicions  éditorials,  and  distorted  cartoons  depicting 
the  engine  service  employés  as  bolsheviks,  cut-throats,  and  law 
breakars.  Even  Président  Hàrding  repeated  thèse  shameful 
slànders  in  his  récent  message  to  Congress.  Ail  this  in  a  f  rantic 
effort  to  tum  public  sympathy  against  the  striking  shopmen 
and  their  fellow  workers. 

The  f  acts  abont  this  alleged  "crime  in  the  désert"  are  gradu- 
«lly  ooming  to  light  As  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  went  to 
press,  we  received  a  fiât  déniai  of  the  "suffering  and  starvation" 
Ât  Needles  by  one  of  the  pass^igers.  Since  then  many  of  the 
jpassengers  on  other  detaîned  Santa  Fe  trains  hâve  expressed 
their  resentment  of  thesè  vile  calumnies  against  the  fidelity  and 
humanity  of  the  train  and  engine  service  crews,  who  took  their 


trains  into  the  terminais,  but  refused  to  start  a  new  Joumey 
nnder  the  mnzzles  of  the  guns  of  armed  guards. 

There  has  just  come  to  us  a  letter  drawn  up  by  the  passengers 
of  Santà  Fe  Train  No.  7  held  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  from 
August  15th  to  17th,  with  the  request  that  we  express  hère  tiie 
profound  gratitude  of  the  passengers  fpr  the  kindnesses  shown 
them  by  the  propagandists'  ^'brutal  trainmen."  The  letter 
folio  ws  : 

The  pasaenger»  wish  to  thank  the  railroad  boys  ât  Gallup 
for  the  good  work  they  did.  When  the  train  arrived  at 
Gallup,  meals  were  not  allô wed  to  persons  riding  on  spécial 
fare  tickets  or  on  passes.  Many  of  thèse  people  were  short 
of  funds.  Some  of  them  were  completely  ''broke"  for  ready 
money  and  only  one-half  of  their  joUmey  was'  completed  for 
most  of  them. 

Many  women  with  children  were  in  need  of  clean  laundry. 
No  one  knew  how  many  days  of  delay  was  ahead  of  them. 

The  railroad  men  working  into  Gallup  out  of  Albuquerque 
and  those  stationed  at  Gallup  took  it  upon  themselves  to 
find  out  such  conditions  and  they  offered  their  services  in 
relie ving  conditions,  many  of  which  other wise  would  hâve 
been  quite  distressing. 

Thèse  railroad  men  raised  money  among  themselves  to  feed 
people  who  were  short  of  funds  and  they  then  staked  each 
of  the  needy  for  two  extra  meals  after  the  passengers  left 
Gallup.  They  helped  twenty-eight  passengers  in  this  way  on 
the  one  train. 

The  boys  then  eanvassed  the  train  for  lanndr^r,  had  it  taken 
care  of  and  delivered  baek  to  the  owners  in  three  hours'  time, 
the  laundrymen  making  an  extra  effort  to  get  everything 
elean  and  dry  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

T.OT  thèse  extraordinary  services  and  kindnesses,  the  pas- 
sengers on  number  7,  wish  to  make  known  their  apprécia- 
tion of  the  courtesies  extended  to  them  in  Albuquerque  and 
Gallup,  and  especially  to  the  members  of  the  '*Big  Pour" 
brotherhoods. 


Prison  Terms  for  Judges 
While  the  big  cities  are  inundiated  with  ''crime  waves"  and 
many  judges  are  seeking  to  ''stamp  out  crime"  with  savage 
sentences,  Thomas  Mott  Osbome,  noted  ex-waSrden  of  Sing 
Sing  and  Auburn  prisons  and  Portsmonth  naval  penitentiary, 
suggests  the  one  way  in  which  crime  can  be  reduced, — not  by 
striking  blindly  at  the  resnlts  but  by  removing  the  causes. 
Osbome  is  the  most  successful  prison  warden  in  the  ooontry, 
and  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  he  says  : 

Every  judge  of  a  criminal  court  should  go  to  prison  for  at 
least  a  month  before  he  begins  his  judieial  duties.  Every 
district  attomey  should  go  for  six  months  before  taking  oflee. 

Osbome  himself  served  time  in  ail  the  prisons  where  he  has 
been  warden.  Unknown  to  prisouers  or  guards,  he  went  thron^ 
the  mill  and  f  ound  what  was  on  the  criminal  's  mind.  He  says 
of  this  expérience: 

When  I  entered  Auburn  prison  in  New  York  I  wrote  down  my 
crime  as  '  *  Ignorance  and  indifférence.  '  '  I  spent  a  week  as  an 
ordinary  prisoner.  I  was  not  allowed  to  talk  unless  spoken  to 
by  a  guard.  Hâve  you  any  idea  what  that  means  over  a  period 
of  timef  At  table  I  was  not  allowed  to  tum  my  head.  Once 
did  I  glance  along  the  table  at  my  fellow  prisoners  and  waa  re- 
buked  for  it.  I  spent  f ourteen  hours  in  the  punishment  cell, 
where  prisoners  are  allowed  one  gill  of  water  and  one  slice  of 
bread  every  twenty-f  our  hours.  That  policy  of  silence  in  those 
punishment  cells  now  prevails  in  most  .âjnerican  prisons.  Tet  we 
Americans  think  we  bave  made  strides  in  prison  rèf  orm.  Strides, 
indeed  ;  we  hâve  made  a  half -step. 

To  improve  the  criminal,  he  must  be  given  more  freedom' 
in  prison,  freedom  to  exercise  and  build  up  the  sensé  of  respon- 
sibility  that  is  his  great  deficiency.  Capital  punishment,  iron 
discipline  and  strict  confinement  spring  from  society  's  ignorance 
and  fear.    You* can 't  scare  people  into  virtue. 

Normal  men  are  not  brutal  or  vicions  by  nature.  Mental 
tests  of  ''incorrigibles"  shows  that  the  great  majority  are 
feeble-minded.  For  the  rest,  society  màkes  more  criminals  than 
it  cures. 

We  favor  prison  terms  for  judges  because  we  hâve  seen  the 
inside  of  several  county  and  state  prisons — not,  however,  as 
permanent  guests.  But  a  short  visit  is  quite  enough  to  con- 
vince  one  that  human  beings  cannot  be  "seared  into  virtne." 

By  the  way,  what  are  pri<«on  conditions  like  in  your  townT 
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At  a  time  like  this,  when  the  whole  world  seems  mad,  when 
the  fight  on  organized  labor  is  more  bitter  than  ever  before, 
and  injunctions  by  the  Qovernment  are  the  order  of  the  day, 
it  might  be  well  for  those  who  toil  to  read  a  few  words  from 
the  messages  of  the  immortal  Lincoln.  In  ''Abraham  Lin- 
coln's  Complète  Works"  you  will  find  the  following,  from  the 
annual  message  of  Lincoln  to  Congress,  December  3, 1861,  page 
105,  volume  2: 

It  is  not  needed  nor  fitting  that  a  gênerai  argument  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one 
point,  with  its  connectionB,  not  se  hackneyed  as  most  others, 
to  which  I  ask  a  brief  attention.  It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital 
on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not  aboyé,  labor,  in  the  structure 
of  govemment.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  available  only  in 
connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  somebody 
else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to 
labor.  This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best 
that  capital  shall  hire  laborers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work 
by  their  own  consent,  or  buy  them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without 
their  consent.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  is  naturally  con- 
cluded  that  ail  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers  or  what  we 
call  slaves.  And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once 
a  hired  laborer  is  fized  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as 
assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed 
for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer.  Both  thèse  as- 
sumptions  are  false,  and  ail  inf erences  from  them  are  ground- 
less. 

Labor  is  prier  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.  Capital  is 
only  the  fruit  of  labor,  and  could  never  hâve  existed  if  labor 
had  not  first  existed.  Labor  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and 
deserves  much  the  higher  considération.  Capital  has  its  rights, 
which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any  other  rights.  Nor 
is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a  rela- 
tion between  labor  and  capital  producing  mutual  benefits.  The 
error  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  the  community 
exists  within  that  relation.  A  few  men  own  capital,  and  that 
few  avoid  labor  themselves,  and  with  their  capital  hire  or  buy 
another  few  to  labor  for  them. 

Again,  you  will  find  the  foUowing  from  Lincoln 's  speech  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  March  5,  1860,  volume  1,  page  615: 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  took  up  the  Massachusetts  shoemakers' 
strike,  treating  it  in  a  humorous  and  philosophical  manner  and 
exposing  to  ridicule  the  foolish  prêteuse  of  Senator  Douglas 
— ^that  the  strike  arose  from  ''this  unfortunate  sectional  war- 
fare."  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked  God  that  we  hâve  a  System  of 
labor  where  there  can  be  a  strike.  Whatever  the  pressure,  there 
is  a  point  where  the  workman  may  stop. 

Another  extract,  from  his  speech  at  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut, on  March  6,  1860,  volume  1,  page  625,  reads  as  follows: 

Another  spécimen  of  this  bushwhacking — ^that  *  *  shoe-strike.  " 
Now  be  it  understood  that  I  do  not  prétend  to  know  ail  about 
the  matter.  I  am  merely  going  to  speculate  a  little  about  some 
of  its  phases,  and  at  the  outset  I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system 
of  labor  prevails  in  New  England  under  which  laborers  can 
strike  when  they  want  to,  where  they  are  not  obliged  to  work 
under  ail  eircumstances,  and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged  to 


labor  whether  you  pay  them  or  not!  I  like  the  system  which 
lets  a  man  quit  when  he  wants  to,  and  wi'sh  it  might  prevail 
everywhere. 

How  différent  this  is  from  the  action  of  our  Gbvernment  in 
the  présent  clash  between  capital  and  labor! 

For  your  information,  we  quote  Section  1,  Paragraphs  A,  B 
and  C  from  the  temporary  injunction  handed  down  by  Hon. 
James  H.  Wilkerson,  Judge  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  on  Friday,  September  1, 
1922:* 

(1)  That  said  défendants  and  each  of  them  and  each  and 
ail  of  their  attomeys,  servants,  agents,  associâtes,  members, 
employés  and  ail  persons  acting  in  aid  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  them,  be  temporarily  enjoined  and  restrained  from — 

(a)  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering  or  obstruct- 
ing  said  railway  companies  or  any  of  them,  their  agents,  ser- 
vants or  employés  in  the  opération  of  their  respective  rail- 
roads  and  Systems  of  transportation  or  the  performance  of  their 
public  duties  and  obligations  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  property  in  Interstate  commerce  and  the  carriage  of  mail, 
and  from  in  any  manner  interfering  with,  hindering  or  ob- 
structing  the  agents,  servants  and  employés  of  said  railway 
companies  or  any  of  them  engaged  in  the  inspection,  repair,  op- 
ération and  use  of  trains,  locomotives,  cars  and  other  equip- 
ment  of  said  railway 'companies  or  any  of  them,  and  from  pre- 
venting  or  attempting  to  prevent  any  person  or  persons  from 
freely  entering  into  or  continuing  in  the  employment  of  said 
railway  companies  or  any  of  them  for  the  inspection  and  re- 
pairing  of  locomotives  and  cars,  or  otherwise; 

(b)  in  any  manner  conspiring,  combining,  confederating, 
agreeing  and  arranging  with  each  other  or  with  any  other 
person  or  persons,  organizations  or  associations  to  injure  or 
interfère  with  or  hinder  said  railway  companies,  or  any  of 
them,  in  the  conduct  of  their  lawful  business  of  transportation 
of  passengers  and  property  in  interstate  commerce  and  the 
carriage  of  the  mail;  or  to  injure,  interfère  with,  hinder  or 
annoy  any  employé  of  said  railway  companies,  or  any  of  them, 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  such 
employés  or  while  going  to  or  returning  from  the  promises 
of  said  railway  companies  in  connection  with  their  said  employ- 
ment, or  at  any  time  or  place,  by  displays  of  force  or  numbers, 
the  making  of  threats,  intimidation,  acts  of  violence,  oppro- 
brious  epithets,  jeers,  suggestions  of  danger,  taunts,  entreaties, 
or  other  unlawful  acts  or  conduct  towards  any  employé  or  em- 
ployés or  ofScers  of  said  railway  companies,  or  any  of  them, 
or  towards  persons  désirons  of  or  contemplating  entering  into 
such  employment; 

(c)  loitering  or  being  unnecessarily  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
points  and  places  of  ingress  or  egress  of  the  employés  of  said 
railway  companies,  to  and  from  such  premises,  in  connection 
with  their  said  employment;  or  aiding,  abetting,  directing  or 
encpuraging  any  person  or  persons,  organization,  or  association, 
by  letters,  telegrams,  téléphone,  word  of  mouth,  or  otherwise 
to  do  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid;  trespassing,  entering  or  going 
upon  the  premises  of  the  said  railway  companies,  or  any  of 
them,  to  do  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose  whatsoever,  at  any  place  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  place 
where  the  employés  of  said  companies  or  any  of  them  are  en- 
gaged in  inspecting,  overhauling,  or  repairing  locomotives,  cars, 
or  other  equipment,  or  where  such  employés  customarily  per- 
form  such  duties  or  at  any  other  place  on  the  premises  of  said 
railway  companies,  or  any  of  them,  except  where  the  public 
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genenJly  are  invited  to  corne  to  transact  business  with  said 
railwaj  eompanies  as  eommon  earriers  of  paaiengen  and  prop- 
erty  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  the  time  we  go  to  press,  hearing^  are  going  on,  and  hâve 
been  going  on  for  the  past  ten  days,  before  Judge  Wilkerson, 
looking  towards  making  permanent  the  temporary  injonction. 
It  18  «vident  that  the  Attomey  Oeneral  is  trying  to  swamp  the 
Court  by  reading  in  a  mass  of  injunctions  ;  for  six  days  he 
and  hir  lawyers  hâve  been  reading  six  hours  per  day — affi- 
davits  by  the  seore.  We  note  in  the  moming  press  that  four 
hundred  eighty-seven  of  thèse  affidavits  hâve  been  thrown  out. 
Of  cpurse,  with  sneh  a  mass  of  affidavits  pouring  in,  it  is  im- 
possible to  investigate  each  affidavit  and  ascertain  the  truth 
regarding  it.  We  are  satisfied  that  if  time  would  permit  the 
investigation  of  each  affidavit,  most  of  them  would  be  shown 
to  be,  if  not  untrue,  highly  colored.  What  the  final  resuit  will 
be  we  do  not  know.  But  we  f eel  sure  that  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion  of  some  kind  (perhaps  in  a  modified  form)will  be  handed 
down.  As  we  go  to  press,  we  see  that  despite  the  Attomey 
(Mènerai  and  his  injonction,  the  Shopmen  hâve  reached  a  set- 
tlement  on  over  eighty  thousand  miles  of  road. 


Kew  Wage  Agreements 
No  doubt  by  the  time  this  issue  reaches  you  a  number  of 
the  roads  will  hâve  signed  up  new  wage  schedules. 

For  your  information,  this  to  advise  that  the  Pennsylvania 
System  has  signed  an  agreement  for  one  year,  effective  Sep- 
tember  1, 1922,  continuing  their  présent  rates,  rules  and  work- 
ing  conditions  for  one  year.  This  incorporâtes  the  présent 
rate  of  pay  and  time  and  one-half .  The  request  for  a  f urther 
réduction  in  wages,  that  is  now  before  the  United  States  Rail- 
road  Labor  Board,  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Company. 

We  are  also  quoting  for  your  information  copy  of  Mémoran- 
dum of  Agreement  that  has  been  reached  between  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  and  the  Conductors  and  Trainmen,  and 
your  particular  attention  is  called  to  Paragraph  B  : 
MEMORANDUM    OF    AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES OF  THE  CONDUCTORS  AND  TRAINMEN 
AND     THE     MANAGEMENT,     NEW.    YORK     CENTRAL 
UNES,  DATED  SEPTEMBER  15,  1922. 
It  is  agreed: 

A.  Présent  rates  of  pay,  rules  and  working  ^conditions,  as 
provided  for  in  the  individual  schedules,  shall  be  continued  in 
effect  until  September  30,  1923,  and  thereafter  subject  to 
thirty  days'  notice  by  either  party. 


B.  The  management  and  the  conunittees  on  the  individual 
Unes  will  consider  eliminating  or  modifying  local  rules  that 
will  resuit  in  inéquitable  ciMnpensation,  eiUier  high  or  low, 
and  rules  that  hâve  an  important  bearing  on  efficiency  and 
economy  of  opération  but  hâve  little  effect  on  compensation, 
to  the  end  that  sueh  adjustments  as  may  be  mutaaÛy  agreed 
upon  will  be  made. 

C.  '  A  committee  representing  the  management  and  the  em- 
ploies to  be  appointed  to  consi&r  the  question  of  compensatîng 
tram  service  employés  in  slow  f reig^t  service  for  perf orming 
such  service  in  less  than  the  prescribâ  speed  basis  of  12%  miles 
per  hour. 

D.  Ail  questions  as  to  wages  and  working  conditions  now  be- 
fore the  Labor  Board  will  be  withdrawn. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  Buffalo  and  East 


For  the  Employés: 
M.  C.  Slattery, 
General  Chairman,  O.  B.  C. 
J.  A.  Sanders 

Secretary,  O.  B,  C. 
B.  W.  Johnson 

General  Chairman,  B.  R.  T. 
J.  J.  Kirtland 

Secretary,  B.  R.  T. 


For   the  Management: 
W.   J.   Fripp 
General   Manager 
APPROVED: 

L.  E.  Sheppard 

Président,  O.  R.  C. 
W.  G.  Lee 
Président,  B.  R.  T. 


We  hâve  uo  explanation  as  to  what  this  means.  We  do  hâve 
a  request  f rom  the  officers  of  that  company  for  the  ESngnJieen, 
Firemen  and  Hostlers  to  briug  iu  their  Chairmen  and  negotiate 
for  an  agreement.  No  doubt  their  proposai  will  be  along  the 
lines  agreed  upon  by  the  Conductors  and  Trainmen.  We  hâve 
notified  the  management  that  as  soon  as  a  settlement  has  been 
reached  with  the  striking  Shopmen,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement. 

We  are  in  receîpt  of  advice  today  (September  20th)  from 
Brother  Jewell,  Président  of  the  striking  Shop  Crafts,  that  a 
satisf  actory  settlement  has  been  reached  on  ail  the  New  York 
Central  Lines. 

We  would  not  advise  trying  to  revise  rules  or  getting  new 
rules  at  this  time.  We  do  believe  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
présent  rules  now  in  existence,  also  the  présent  rates  of  pay, 
and  hâve  any  request  made  by  your  company  to  the  Labor 
Board  for  a  change  of  rules  or  réduction  in  rates  of  pay  with- 
drawn. We  are  opposed  to  signing  up  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  year,  and  we  hope  the  General  Committees  of  Adjnst- 
ment  will  be  govemed  accordingly. 

Fratemally  yours, 

W.  S.  Stonb,  g.  c.  E. 


Record  Ramblings  of  a  Southwest  Road 


An  International  Adventure 


ID  you  ever  hear  of  an  American  railroad  that 
crosses  two  international  boundary  lines  and  halts 
at  a  thirdT  That  climbs  from  sea  level  to  snow- 
capped  peaks  and  drops  down  to  forty-eight  feet 
below  sea  level,  ail  within  six  hours'  runT  That 
plunges  through  seventeen  tunnels  within  eleven  miles  T  That, 
in  fact,  goes  from  one  eountry  to  another  without  seeing  day- 
lightT  Then  permit  me  to  introduoe  you  to  the  San  Diego 
and  Arizona  Railway,  the  very  farthest  southwest  railroad  in 
the  United  States.  Probably  no  other  railroad  in  the  world 
equals  its  record  of  plunging  from  nation  to  nation  and  ramb- 
ling  uphill,  downdale,  and  below  sea  level,  aU  within  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  forty-dght  miles. 

The  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  begins  its  career  at 
San  Diego,  Califomia,  which  boasts  the  most  equable  dimate 
of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  ask 
the  real  estate  men.  San  Diego  is  the  comerstone  of  the  nation. 
From  its  hicrh  office  buildimn  von  can  look  out  o^r^  the  Padfic 


océan  past  the  international  boundary  line.  Tum  your  head 
south  and  you  find  another  international  border,  the  boundary 
of  old  Mexico. 

Attractions  at  Tia  Juana 
Take  a  last  look  at  the  Pacific.  You  may  long  for  its 
indolent  breezes  ère  we  cross  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas 
and  plunge  down  into  the  hot  dry  air  of  the  Impérial  Valley. 
Do  not  look  too  sharply  at  your  fellow-passengers.  The 
sporty  looking  crowd  and  the  innocent  looking  Mexican  whose 
Suitcase  of  books  crackles  suspiciously  like  a  drug  store  are 
going  to  leave  us  at  Tia  Juana  (pronounced  Te-a-wana)  just 
fourteen  miles  south  of  San  Diego  across  the  Mexican  border. 
An  annual  horse  race  meet  of  one  hundred  days  is  held  at 
Tia  Juana.  The  inhabitants  never  heard  of  the  Volstoad  Aet 
Hence  the  stream  of  parched  travelers  who  make  the  short 
trip  from  San  Diego  in  order  to  imbibe  the  moist  atmosphère 
of  Me2doo. 
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We  travel  east  throngh  Mexico  aeross  a  flat  désert  nntil  we 
meet  the  f oothills  which  flank  the  slopes  and  crags  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains.  Forty-f  our  miles  f  rom  Tia  Joana  we  leare 
the  land  of  the  peso  and  retum  to  the  reahn  of  the  ahnighty 
dollar.  We  cannot  tell  jnst  when  the  international  boundary 
Une  is  crossed,  for  we  sooot  ont  of  Mexico  throngh  a  tunnel 
which  climbs  up  a  1.4  per  cent  grade  back  into  the  U.  S.  A. 

A  Corckscrew  Track 
Up  and  np  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras  we  go,  throngh  dank 
tunnels  and  past  shaggy  cliffs  that  are  covered  with  snow  in 


::?Ç^' 


n 


We    leave   San   Diego,   the  queen   clty   of   the   far   southwest,   where 
Uncle  Sam  stlll  malntains  a  respectable  aviation  fleld. 

winter,  but  appear  bleak  and  barren  under  the  génial  rays  of 
the  snnuner  sun.  Now  we  cross  under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
erag,  where  the  road  bed  is  hewn  from  the  solîd  rock  and  the 
canyon  wall  projects  eut  over  the  track. 


Entérine  Carlaso  Gk>rge,  we  hugr  the  side  of  the  canyon  one  thousand 
feet  above  the  stream. 


The  grade  steexiens.  The  engine  ehugs  up  a  2.2  per  cent 
tracky  until  it  halts  for  breath  at  Hipass,  eighty-four  miles 
east  of  San  Diego,  where  we  cross  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  at  an  élévation  of  3,660  feet.  Tou  will  need 
your  overcoat  hère,  for  snow  a  foot  deep  is  on  the  gronnd. 

From  Hipass  we  drop  down  the  east  slope  on  a  stiff  grade 
and  enter  a  rugged,  barren  canyon  where  seventeen  tunnels 


A  Sharp  curve  in  Carriso  Qorge— Note  headllffht  is  buminff  for  tha 
tunnel  Just  ahead. 

are  counted  within  eleven  miles.  We  rumble  over  countless 
bridges  and  sidehill  trestles.  We  are  now  in  the  Carriso 
Gk>rge.  If  you  like  scenery,  open  your  eyes  and  mouth  and 
get  your  System  fuU  of  it.  Big  chunks  of  it  lie  ail  about  you. 
This  trestle  is  a  thousand  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  canyon. 


Trestles  clutch  the   mountalnside  for  a  foothold. 

A  drop  from  that  bridge  would  mean  a  sure  ticket  to  etemity. 
We  squirm  around  countless  curves,  many  of  them  as  sharp 
as  sixteen  degrees,  which  is  about  the  limit  of  a  corkscrew. 

Hâve  a  Melon,  Pleasel 
At  mile  post  122  the  2.2  per  cent  grade  smooths  out  into  an 
almost  level  plain.  We  enter  the  basin  of  the  Impérial  Valley. 
The  air  gets  warm  and  heavy.  Gradually  we  drop  down  a 
g^ntle  slope  to  El  Centro,  one  hundred  forty-eight  miles  east 
of  San  Diego  and  forty-eight  feet  below  sea  level.  El  Centro 
is  a  handsome  little  city,  the  metropolis  of  the  Impérial  Valley. 
A  few  years  ago  this  whole  basin  was  a  thirsty  wildemess. 
(Continued  on  page  802) 
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WHO  BUILT  THE  RAILROADS? 


A  Modem  Parable 
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ONCE  knew  an  old  man  who  had  lots  of  money.  He 
was  stingy,  dyspeptic  and  grouchy.  He  was  afraid 
he  was  going  to  die.  But  bef  ore  he  died  he  had  just 
one  great  ambition  :  He  wanted  to  put  up  an  impos- 
_  ing  office  building  in  his  home  city  and  carve  his 
namê"oii  it,  so  that  générations  yet  unborn  would  gaze  at  it  in 
awe  and  admiration  and  exclaim:  A  mighty  man  Smith  must 
hâve  been  to  put  up  such  a  building! 

So  Smith  called  in  the  real  estate  man  and  the  arehitect 
and  his  private  lawyer,  and  he  said,  ''Go  to,  now,  build  me 
the  biggest  building  in  this  city,  and  over  the  entrance  carve 
'Smith  Building,'  and  on  the  roof  put  an  electric  sign,  pro- 
claiming  in  letters  of  fire  five  feet  high,  'Smith  Building,' 
and  on  the  âag  staff  run  up  a  banner  inscribed  'Smith  Build- 
ing,' so  that  my  name  will  be  known  and  reverenced  by 
everyone  in  this  city,  both  now  and  f orevermore.  " 

And  the  real  estate  man  and  arehitect  and  lawyer,  being 
good  hired  men,  went  and  did  exactly  as  they  were  com- 
manded.  They  took  Smith 's  money  and  for  it  got  brawny 
men  to  excavate  *  great  foundation,  and  skilled  artisans  to 
lay  the  concrète,  and  brave  steel  workers  to  risk  death  in 
mid  air  to  lay  the  massive  steel  beams,  and  a  whole  army 
of  able  mechanics,  electricians,  carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
stone  workers  and  painters  to  toil  many  long  and  wearisome 
months  in  the  construction  of  the  great  Smith  Building. 

At  last  the  day  came  for  the  opening  of  the  great  Smith 
Building.  The  scrub-women  had  labored  throughout  the 
night  to  polish  the  brass  plates  at  the  entrance  inscribed 
"Smith  Building,"  and  the  bronze  tablet  in  the  hall  labeled 
"Smith  Building,"  and  the  glistening  marble  steps  that 
echoed  "Smith  Building,"  even  as  one  tread  upon  them. 
The  arehitect,  the  real  estate  man  and  the  lawyer  were  there 
in  immaculate  dress.  Old  Smith  himself,  though  feeble  and 
full  of  years  and  goût,  was  lifted  gently  into  his  cushioned 
limousine  by  three  valets,  and  motored  slowly  down  town 
from  his  country  résidence  to  witness  the  opening  of  the 
great  Smith  Building.  And  the  mayor  of  the  city  delivered 
a  speech,  saying  how  mighty  and  valiant  a  man  was  "our 
fellow  citizen  Smith,"  who  had  built  the  great  Smith  Build- 
ing. The  crowd  cheered,  the  band  played,  the  "Smith 
Building"  electric  sign  was  turned  on,  and  the  huge  banner 
inscribed  "Smith  Building"  was  unfurled  to  the  breeze. 
And  the  Big  Wigs  of  the  city  crowded  around  Smith 's  luxuri- 
ous  limousine,  and  licked  his  boots,  and  shook  his  skinny, 
shriveled  hand,  and  said,  "What  a  great  building  you  bave 
built.  Président  Smith  (for  Smith  was  président  of  a  big 
savings  bank  where  ail  the  workers  deposited  their  money.) 
And  Smith  screwed  up  his  slim,  wizened  little  face,  and 
gazed  at  them  out  of  his  sunken,  leady  eyes,  and  gasped  at 
them  between  attacks.  of  goût  and  indigestion:  "Yes,  y  es, 
I  built  it.  I  builfe  it.  It  is  a  wonderful  building,  and  will 
last  for  centuries."  He  meant  to  add,  "and  it  bas  my 
name  on  it,"  but  just  then  his  toe  twinged  with  the  goût  and 
his  valet  dosed  the  door  of  the  limousine. 

But  the  excavators  and  cément  workers  and  structural 
steel  workers  and  machinists  and  electricians  and  carpenters 
and  cabinet  makers  and  stone  workers  and  painters  and  other 
skilled  artisans  who  really  built  the  Smith  Building,  they 
were  not  even  invited  to  the  opening  ceremony.  Oh,  no, 
they  were  merely  "labor,"  and  they  were  ail  busily  at  work 
building  a  factory  for  a  rich  man  named  Jones,  so  that  on 


Saturday  noon  they  could  corne  and  put  their  wages  in  old 
Smith 's  bank. 

And  as  it  was  with  the  érection  of  the  great  Smith  Build- 
ing, 80  also  is  it  with  the  construction  of  ships  and  factories 
and  stores  and  even  the  railroads. 

William  Rockefeller,  brother  of  John  D.,  died  a  f ew  weeks 
ago  in  his  palatial  home  on  the  Hudson.     The  newspapers 
were  full  of  flatteriiig  praises  of  his  greatness.     As  one  of 
the  great  financiers  behind  the   Chicago,  Milwaukee   &   St. 
Paul  Railroad,  the  editors  said  he  had  "hamessed  the  water- 
falls  of  the  mountain  streams  in  the  far  west,  electrified  the 
Milwaukee  railroad  through  Montana,  tdaho  and  Washing- 
ton  and   brought   untold    happiness   and   prosperity    to    the 
great  Inland  Empire  of  the  Northwest."    One  of  the  pioneer 
electrical  workers  who  actually  built  Mr.  Rockefeller 's  rail- 
road tells  the  blunt  truth  about  it  in  the  following  letter: 
The  writer  happens  to  be  one  of  the  unfortimate  highly. 
skilled  and  highly  skinned  slaves  who  helped  to  "hamess 
the  waterfalls"  of  the  far  West  and  who  toiled  for  a  mis- 
érable pittance  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  Milwaukee 
railroad    and   in    the    many    sub-stations    and    power-houses 
needed  to  saccessfully  ** hamess"  the  power  which  moves  - 
the  ore  from  Mr.  Rockefeller 's  Butte  mines  and  drives  the 
locomotives   on   Mr.    Rockefeller 's   rail  way. 

The  writer,  in  company  witU  several  thoasand  other 
workers,  ate  the  slum-gullion  and  slept  in  the  bunk-cars; 
roasted  in  the  summer  and  froze  in  the  winter,  was  driven 
by  petty  foremen  and  had  his  stomach  robbed  by  grafting 
timekeepers,  was  gypped  of  his  overtime  by  erooked  bosses 
and  went  on  gang-strikes  to  reeover  it;  hung  by  his  eye- 
lashes  from  dizzy  heights  on  pôles  and  précipices  getting 
thru  the  copper  conductors;  fought  the  three  thousand 
volt  direct  current  when  a  slip  me«nt  death;  saw  man 
after  man  meet  and  lose  to  the  lurking  death — a  crashing 
fall  or  the  licking  tongue  of  the   electric  démon. 

We  did  thèse  things,  I  suppose,  so  that  the  crédit  for 
mechanical  advancement  would  go  to  a  man  whose  millions 
were  his  sole  claim  to  famé;  who  ne  ver  knew  catenary 
trolley  construction  from  a  concrète  bridge,  or  two  1500  volt 
generators  in  séries  from  an  electric  headlight. 

I  do  not  recall  ever  seeing  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  work 
'  '  harnessing  "  the  waterfalls.  I  seriously  doubt  if  he  could 
tie  an  insulator  on  a  hand-line  so  it  would  not  tear  loose 
while  being  hauled  to  the  top  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  foot  pôle. 

I  KNOW  he  could  not  make  the  electric  connection  on 
a  controller  of  one  of  the  locomotives  he  owned.  I  am 
positive  he  could  not  make  the  survey  for  one  of  his  trans- 
mission lines  nor  direct  the  érection  of  it  after  the  survey 
was  made.  I  am  certain  that  he  could  not  design  the  most 
simple  pièce  of  electric  apparatus  that  makes  part  of  the 
whole  wondrous  scheme,  nor  could  he  hâve  withstood  the 
physical  hardships  undergone  by  the  unskilled  ^vvtorkers 
without  whom  nothing  could  hâve  been  done. 

Where,  then,  does  Mr.  Rockefeller  come  inf     How  is  it 
that  his  name  is  linked  with   this  great  enterprisef 
It  is  quite  simple. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  had  some  money  and  he  wanted  to  make 
more  money.  He  PAID  the  men  who  did  the  work.  He 
bought  their  brains  and  their  bodies  and  in  many  instances 
he  bought  their  lives.  He  bought  thèse  things  very  cheaply 
because  the  men  had  nothing  else  to  sell  and  they  wanted 
to  live  a  while  longer. 

With  the  work  and  the  dream  which  preceded  it  William 
Rockefeller  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  the  class  he  représenta 
William   Rockefeller   means   the    Milwaukee   railroad. 

What  brains  William  Rockefeller  had  are  now  the  food 
of  worms,  but  the  Milwaukee  railroad  is  still  running  trains 
because  ail  the  workers  are  not  dead. 

Who  really  built  the  railroads  T  Who  opérâtes  thçmt 
Who  would  actually  own  them  if  the  workers  mobilized  their 
eamings  in  their  own  co-operative  banksT  A.  F.  C. 
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INJUNCTIONS  IN  LABOR  DISPUTES 

By  SENATOR  THOMAS  J.  WALSH  front  Montana 
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S  IN  the  past,  the  prevailing  strikes  hâve  been  at- 
tended  with  numerous  appeals  to  the  courts  for 
orders  and  writs  of  injunction,  many  of  which 
hâve  been  granted,  in  some  cases  eagerly,  in  évi- 
dent sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  applicants 

to   break   the   strike;    in   others   reluctantly,   the 

jndges  being  impelled,  though  they  understood  or  shrewdly 
fiuspected  the  purpose,  by  the  strong  current  of  authority 
against  which  their  judgment,  based  upon  what  they  con- 
eeived  to  be  fundamental  principles  and  essentials  of  liberty 
nnder  the  law,  rebelled.  The  vigorous  protests  against  *'gov- 
emment  by  injunction"  voiced  a  génération  ago  by  eminent 
members  of  the  bar  when  that  System  was  in  its  infancy  hâve 
been  ail  but  silenced.  Even  the  législa- 
tion enacted  to  mitigate  or  uproot  the 
evil  bas  been  rendered,  in  one  way  or 
another,  nugatory  or  ineffective. 

The  Prostitation  of  the  Sherman  Act 

In  the  early  nineties  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act,  much  to  the  surprise  of  most 
people,  was  held  to  afford  justification  for, 
if  it  did  not  require,  the  issuance  of  an 
injunction  to  restrain  most  of  the  usual 
peaceable  activities  of  employés  in  pro- 
moting  the  successful  issue  of  a  strike. 
Its  enactment  was  prompted,  not  by  any 
hostility  of  labor  unions  or  to  meet  any 
abuses  of  which  they  might  be  guilty,  but, 
as  is  well  known,  to  afford  some  protec- 
tion from  the  exactions  of  monopolistic 
aggregations  of  capital,  then  growing 
alarmingly  in  number,  magnitude  and 
power.  As  the  name  by  which  it  was  and 
is  popularly  designated  indicateS;  it  was 
aimed  at  the  "trust,"  not  at  associations 
of  laborers.  In  the  course  of  its  passage, 
it  was  proposed  to  amend  it  by  making 
such  associations  exempt  from  its  opéra- 
tion; but  the  effort  was  abandoned  upon 
the  assurance  of  the  supporters  of  the 
measure  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  con- 
strued  to  extend  to  them.  Yet  while  the 
law,  through  the  supineness  of  national 
executives  and  their  law  officers,  and  the 
décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  in  U.  S. 
V.  Knight,  156  U.  S.  1,  remained  a  dead 
letter  for  nearly  fif teen  years,  during  which  period  the  gigantic 
trusts  of  today  came  into  existence,  it  was  speedily  and  suc- 
cessfully  invoked  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  employés  to  re- 
quire  the  payment  of  a  living  wage,  often  directed  against  a 
corporate  employer  existing  in  contravention  of  the  very  law 
to  which  appeal  was  made  on  its  behalf. 

After  twenty  years  of  agitation,  Congress  was  induced  to 
enact  a  statute  declaring  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
should  not  be  deemed  to  forbid  the  existence  or  opération  of 
labor  unions  or  to  restrain  the  members  thereof  from  carry- 
ing  out  their  legitimate  objects.  By  the  same  law,  generally 
known  as  the  Clayton  Act,  elaborate  provision  was  made  con- 
ceming  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  controversies  between 
employer»  and  employés.    Congress  thus  intended  to  restrict 
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the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  injunction  and  to  confine  it  to 
cases  in  which  acts  clearly  unlawful  were  threatened  and  to 
be  anticipated,  the  proof  whereof  should  be  established  upon 
notice  to  the  parties  to  be  affected,  unless  the  évidence  sub- 
mitted  showed  the  danger  of  irréparable  injury  should  be  so 
immédiate  as  to  brook  no  such  delay  as  would  be  involvçd  in 
the  giving  of  notice. 

Judicial  Nnllification  of  the  Law 

Another  notable  and,  in  a  sensé,  epoch-making  provision 
of  the  law  accorded  to  anyone  chargea  with  a  violation  of 
the  order  of  injunction,  in  proceedings  for  indirect  contempt, 
a  right  of  trial  by  jury.  Whatever  virtue  there  may  be  in 
the  statute  as  a  whole,  and  however  it 
may  bave  curbed  the  arbi^'ary  issuance 
of  writs  or  orders,  it  bas  availed  little 
toward  staying  resort  to  injunctions  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a  surrender  on 
the  part  of  striking  employés.  It  was 
understood  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed 
that  it,  in  effect,  afforded  tolérance  to 
the  practice  of  peaceful  picketing,  and 
perhaps  it  does,  (American  Steel  Foun- 
dries  v.  Tri-City  Trades  Council,  U.  S. 
Sup.  et.,  December  5,  1921).  Yet  Chief 
Justice  Taft  said  in  a  récent  décision, 
''peaceful  picketing"  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  and  that  picketing  is  unlawful. 
But  as  no  effort  is  made  in  the  law  to 
draw  the  line  between  peaceful  picketing 
and  that  which  is  tinctured  with  violence, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  drawn,  it  is  up  to  the 
judge  in  each  individual  case  to  déter- 
mine the  charàcter  of  the  efforts  being 
made  to  deter  those  who  might  be  so  dis- 
posed  from  taking  employment,  or  to  per- 
suade those  entering  into  or  remaining  in 
it  to  quit. 


A  member  of  the  Senate  Oommlttee 
on  the  Judlciary  and  one  of  the  ablest 
légal  authorities  In  Congress,  Senator 
Walsh  bas  served  the  people  f aithf olly 
In  the  Senate  Bince  1912,  and  bas  al- 
ways  shown  a  f  air  and  f riendly  attitude 
toward  the  workers  and  f  armera. 


It  was  said  later  to  bave  been  decided 
in  the  Tri-City  Trades  Council  case  that 
one  représentative  of  a  union  may  law- 
f  ully  be  posted  at  each  entrance  of  a  plant 
involved  in  a  strike  to  announce  its  ex- 
istence and  peaceably  to  persuade  others 
to  refrain  from  working  there.  But  we 
may  pass  without  comment  the  absurdity 
of  holding  picketing  to  be  lawful  or  unlawful  dépendent  upon 
whether  one  or  more  than  one  picket  is  posted  at  any  particular 
place. 

Strike  Passions 

Necessarily  the  personal  élément  is  an  important  and  often 
a  controUing  factor.  Moreover,  the  passions  of  men  are 
necessarily  aroused  by  thèse  controversies,  which  assume  the 
charàcter  of  industrial  war.  Strikes  are  xarely  if  ever  en- 
tered  upon  in  a  spirit  of  levity  or  joy.  Laboring  men,  as  a 
rule,  with  little  if  anything  laid  by,  do  not  quit  paying  jobs 
and  join  in  a  strike  without  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  the 
wages  paid  them  are  inadéquate  or  the  conditions  under 
which  they  labor  intolérable,  nor  until  after  they  bave  ex- 
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hausted  erery  other  means  of  effeoting  an  adjostment  of  the 
différences  whieh  give  rise  to  it  Thos  the  strike  begins 
in  the  midst  of  strained  relations  between  the  employer  and 
the  employés.  The  sympathetie  strike  and  those  which  nn- 
fortonately  arise  from  time  to  time  over  jurisdictional  ques- 
tions are  rarely  nnaeeompanied  by  marked  beat.  The  pas- 
sions 80  aronsed  very  natorally  beeome  intensiâed  as  efforts 
are  made  to  operate  in  défiance  of  the  strike. 

The  Strikebreaker  a  Traitor 
A  man  who  bas  held  a  job  for  five,  ten  or  twenty  years, 
or  even  for  a  comparatively  brief  period,  cornes  to  consider 
it  as,  in  a  sensé,  bis  particnlar  property,  though  he  bas  tem- 
porarily  relinquisbed  it  in  conséquence  of  a  strike  in  which 
he  bas  joined.  He  anticipâtes  resuming  it  as  soon  as  a  set- 
tlement  is  effected,  a  consommation  to  which  he  looks  f orward 
bopefully  but  always  with  anziety.  He  regards  the  interloper 
who  bas  occnpied  or  who  would  occnpy  bis  place  as  a  de- 
spoUer  who  conld  scarcely  do  him  a  greater  injury  by  robbing 
him  of  bis  bonse  and  home.  His  indignation  against  the 
intrader  is  entitled  to  greater  sympathy  from  the  public  than 
it  ordinarily  reçoives.  The  man  who  takes  his  job  is  quite 
likely  to  belong  to  one  of  two  classes,  either  the  professional 
strikebreaker,  the  modem  janizary  and  mercenary;  or  the 
man  who  for  reasons  of  bis  own,  or  for  no  reason,  déclines 
to  join  a  union.  The  strikebreaker  hires  out  to  work  as  long 
as  the  strike  lasts  at  advanced  wages,  without  taking  any 
thought  as  to  where  the  mérite  or  demerits  of  the  controversy 
lie.  He  engages  to  assist  in  starving  into  snbmission  the  men 
who  are  out,  purposing  to  move  on  or  counting  on'being 
moved  on  by  those  who  undertake  to  supply  such  men  under 
such  contingencies,  when  the  strike  ïb  broken.  He  may  be 
set  down  as  a  miscreant  The  other  class  is  less  open  to 
reprehension,  but,  to  say  the  least,  is  undeserving  of  the 
eulogies  not  infrequently,  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  paid  it. 
The  man  who  in  thèse  times  follows  a  trade  or  pursues  a 
calling  not  in  the  professional  dass,  and  who  refuses  to  con- 
tribute  a  dollar  of  his  means  to  a  union,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  promets  the  interests  of  those  engaged  like  him,  or  even 
to  lend  to  such  the  poor  moral  support  of  his  name,  ezhibits  a 
répulsive  selfishness.  He  gets  the  benefit  of  the  wage  scale 
which,  through  united  effort,  his  associâtes  exact,  and  of  any 
other  concessions  amelioriatory  in  character  they  may  secure, 
but  he  contributes  nothing  to  that  end.  He  appropriâtes, 
without  compunction,  a  part  of  that  attained  by  the  efforts 
and  the  sacrifices  of  others.  He  not  only  contributes  nothing 
to  the  gênerai  good,  but  when  negotiations  in  behalf  of  ail,  in 
which  he  bas  no  part,  f  ail  and  as  a  last  desperate  resort  a 
strike  is  called,  he  aids  in  making  it  ineffective  by  remaining 
at  work  or  by.  taking  employment  He  is  in  a  just  sensé  a 
trmtor  to  his  cUms  in  thèse  days  in  which,  but  for  organized 
làbor,  we  shotUd  know  hoth  industrial  and  politic€U  slavery. 

Injunction  as  Anti-Labor  Propaganda 
For  thèse  reasons  peaceful  picketing  under  the  conditions 
that  ordinarily  obtain  easily  dégénérâtes  into  the  form  f alling 
under  the  ban  of  the  law,  and  expressions  of  indignation,  re- 
proach  and  contempt,  even  animated  argument  and  per- 
suasion, are  easily  translated  into  threats  of  personal  violence. 
If  the  proof  is  equivooal,  it  is  so  easy  for  the  judge  to  say 
that  whatever  aspect  past  occurrences  may  bear,  he  will  make 
an  order  under  which  those  who  in  the  future  practice  intimi- 
dation or  other  forme  of  violence  will  subject  themselves  to 
punishment  as  for  contempt.  And  so  with  applications 
founded  upon  a  charge  of  threatened  injury  to  the  property 
of  the  employer.  The  judicial  mind  easily  contents  itself  with 
the  refiection  that  no  one  will  be  harmed  by  the  order,  since 
no  one  will  suffer  unless  he  infiicts  injury.  This  easy-going 
attitude  ignores  the  fact  that  strikes  are  successful  or  other- 
wise  in  very  large  measure  as  they  are  supported  or  denounced 


by  public  opinion.  In  récognition  of  this  fact  each  side  to 
the  controversy  seizes  every  opportunity  to  incline  the  public 
mind  by  propaganda  to  its  view,  a  f eature  of  the  contest  in 
which  for  obvions  reasons  the  employés  are  ordinarily  at  a 
decided  disadvantage.  Besentment  against  them  springs  np 
spontaneously  in  a  multitude  of  people  wbo  take  no  pains 
to  inquire  into  the  justification  for  the  strike.  The  manu- 
facturer or  householder  can  get  no  coal  because  the  miners 
are  on  a  strike,  or  the  f  armer  finds  his  produce  rotting  in  bis 
fields  or  his  marketable  stock  deteriorating  on  his  hands  be- 
cause the  railroad  operatives  are  striking,  and  he  visits  his 
wrath  upon  them.  He  wants  drastic  action  taken  against 
them  and  wants  it  taken  at  once.  Tradition  dating  from 
the  time  that  the  wage-eamer  was  ail  but  a  slave,  obliged 
to  take  whatever  pittance  might  be  offered  him  and  to  work 
whatever  hours,  however  unreasonable,  his  employer  required, 
when  it  wâs  criminal  for  workmen  to  combine  to  raise  wages 
or  shorten  hours,  plays  its  part  Some  people,  in  number 
not  a  few,  still  subject  to  this  tradition,  regard  a  strike  as 
akin  to  a  rébellion  and  instinctively  align  themselves  in  oppo- 
sition to  it  The  psychology  of  the  incident  is  vastly  im- 
portant. 

It  is  in  this  connection  that  an  order  of  injunction  bas  iU 
chief  significance.  It  helps  to  make  publie  sentiment  against 
the  cause  of  the  employés.  It  is  assumed  that  the  strike  must 
be  attended  by  lawlessness,  of  which  those  directing  and  par- 
ticipating  in  it  are  guilty,  or  the  order  would  not  be  made. 
That  leads  easily  to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  workers'  cause 
were  founded  in  justice,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  support 
it  by  such  means. 

Suprême  Court  Upholds  Injunction 
The  injunction  is  a  part  of  the  strat^^  of  the  strike, 
primarily  to  affect  public  opinion,  only  secondarily  to  assure 
saf ety  to  either  person  or  property  involved.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  provision  for  a  trial  by  jury  in  contempt  pro- 
ceedings  is  of  minor  importance.  Despite  ail  législation  on 
the  subject,  the  efficacy  of  injunctions  as  instrumentalities  for 
strike-breaking  purposes  bas  been  but  little  impaired;  and  by 
a  récent  décision  of  the  Suprême  Court  of  the  United  States, 
the  injunction  bas  even  been  safeguarded  against  any  ;id- 
verse  législation.  It  was  held  by  that  tribunal  in  the  case 
of  Truax  vs.  Corrigan  (Dec.  19,  1921)  that  a  statute  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  which  forbade  the  issuance  of  an  injunction 
in  a  labor  dispute  is  violative  of  the  14th  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  consequently  void. 
The  statute  under  considération  is,  in  fact,  in  the  very  lan- 
guage  of  the  Clayton  act,  but  the  court  assumed  that  it  bad 
been  construed  by  the  Suprême  Court  of  Arizona  to  forbid 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  even  to  re- 
strain  acts  confessedly  unlawful.  The  opinion  was  written  by 
the  Chief  Justice,  whose  antagonism  to  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Clayton  act,  evidencing  the  bent  of  his  mind, 
was  repeatedly  expressed  both  bef ore  and  af  ter  the  enactment 
of  that  law.  Upon  the  line  of  reasoning  pursued  by  him  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  majority  of  the  court,  the  state  courts 
can  not  be  divested  of  the  power  to  issue  injunctions  if,  in- 
deed,  they  may  be  substantially  restrained,  even  by  amend- 
ment of  the  state  constitution  to  which  they  owe  their 
existence.  It  bas  even  been  asserted  that  the  fédéral  courts 
are  not  subject  to  restraint  in  that  regard  by  action  of  Con- 
gress,  since  the  Constitution  déclares  that  the  judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  ail  cases  in  law  and 
equity  falling  within  certain  designated  classes,  and  it  is 
argued  that  jurisdiction  in  equity  cases  necessarily  impliee 
the  right  to  issue  injunctions.  The  writer  bas  no  hesitancy 
in  condenming  this  view.  Since  Congress  is  given  power  to 
croate  courts  inferior  to  the  Suprême  Court,  it  must  be  given 
power  to  define  the  jurisdiction  of  each  within  the  limit  in- 
(Continued  on  page  801) 
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WO  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  coopérative 
labor  bank  in  the  United  States.  Today  there  are 
ten,  with  a  half  dozen  others  now  organizâng.  On 
November  1,  1920,  the  pîoneer  coopérative  labor 
.  bank  opened  its  doors  in  Cleveland,  with  a  paid  in 
capital  of  $653,000,  snbscribed  whoUy  by  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Today  its  re- 
sonrees  exceed  seventeen  and  a  half  million  dollars,  growing 
pecently  at  the  rate  of  over  a  million  per  month.  It  started 
business  in  an  old  brick  building 
once  oceapied  by  a  notorious  saloon 
in  pre-Yolsteadian  days.  Today  it 
plans  to  erect  a  handsome  twenty- 
one  story  bank  and  office  building, 
and  announces  herewith  the  acquisi- 
tion, through  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Build- 
ing Association,  of  an  imposing 
seventeen  story  structure  for  bank- 
ing  offices  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland. 

A  Story  from  Wonderland 
The  growth  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Co- 
opérative National  Bank  reads  like 
a  story  from  wonderland.  It  started 
without  précédents  in  this  country 
to  guide  it.  It  was  founded  on 
faith  in  the  coopérative  idéal,  on 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  90,000 
engineers  and  organized  labor  in 
é^eneral  to  build  up  a  great  financial 
institution.  The  achievements  of 
the  bank  are  at  once  a  confirmation 
of  that  faith  and  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  and  courage  of  the  Brother- 
hood executives  who  made  its  real- 
ization  possible.  According  to  one 
of  the  leading  bank  authorities  of 
New  York,  the  remarkable  gprowth 


Seventeen  story  bank  building  purchased  for  the  B.  of  L. 
Coopérative   National    Bank. 


was,  where  to  house  the  bank  during  the  year  or  more  that  such 
a  structure  would  be  in  proeess  of  érection.  ObvîouBly  it  would 
be  unwise  and  very  ezpensive  to  transfer  its  business  to  rented 
quarters,  get  people  aecustomed  to  ooming  there,  and  then 
move  back  after  the  construction  of  the  new  building.  More- 
over  there  were  no  suitable  banking  quarters  available  in  the  city 
on  a  short  tenu  leasa 

The  solution  of  the  problem  came  two  months  ago  when 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Crissinger,  who  supervises  ail 

national  banks,  deereed  that,  while 
national  banks  could  not  establish 
branches  under  the  tenus  of  the  Nar 
tional  Bank  Act,  in  order  to  com- 
pote with  State  banks  they  might 
open  Banking  offices''  in  the  same 
city,  which  amounts  to  very  much 
the  same  thing.  The  officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  were  quick  to  seize  the 
opportunity.  They  determined  to 
establish  a  ''banking  office"  in  the 
ceçter  of  Qe^eland's  business  dis- 
trict, move'tne  B.  of  L.  E.  Bank 
there  pending  the  érection  of  the 
new  building,  and  then  main  tain  the 
office  as  a  permanent  auxiliary  of 
the  parent  bank. 

With  Stone  and  Prenter  to  think 
is  to  aet  Aided  by  the  bank's 
realty  expert,  they  found  that  one 
of  the  finest  bank  buil^gs  in  the 
city  could  be  obtained  at  a  miUion 
dollars  ^der  its  market  price,  be- 
cause  the  bank  which  f  ormerly  oc- 
cupied  it  had  amalgamated  with  a 
large  trust  oompany.  '  The  building 
was  erected  in  1916,  constructed 
throughout  of  the  finest  materiab 
ohtainable.     Over  a  staunch  frame- 


The  triomphal  arch,  forming  the  entranee  to  the 

bank  is  ilanked  by  beantiful  Oorinthlan  columns 

•upporting   the   8tat«l7    superacription    atone. 


of  the  Brotherhood 
Coopérative  Na- 
tional Bank  sets  a 
record  never  equal- 
ed  by  any  other  na- 
tional bank  in  the 
history  of  this 
country. 

A  Building  at  a 
Bargain 

A  year  ago  it  be- 
came  évident  to  the 
officers  of  the 
Brotherhood,  who 
are  also  executives 
of  the  bank,  that 
the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  institu- 
tion made  impera- 
tive  the  érection  of 
a  large  bank  build- 
ing.    The  problem 


work  of  steel,  its 
exterior  of  carved 
Bedford  limestone 
and  light  Kittaning 
brick  give  it  an  im- 
pressive  dignity 
and  beauty.  Its  in- 
terior  finish  is  ma- 
hognized  steel — not 
a  bit  of  woodwork 
in  the  building. 
Likewise  no  ex- 
pense  was  spared  in 
the  equipment  of 
its  banking  ofQces. 
Beneath  the  street 
level  two  concrète 
sub-floors  contain 
the  finest  safety  de- 
posit  vaults  that 
science  can  provide, 
protected  by  auto- 
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Tnterior  Tiew,  showing  main  banking  floor  before 
inateilation   of   fixturea. 
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matic  safety  apparatus,  insuring  the  customers  of  the  bank 
the  maximum  possible  security.  As  an  additional  safeguard, 
the  vaults  are  so  arrangea  that  the  rooms  can  be  flooded  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Engineers  are  accustomed  to  make  décisions  rapidly.  The 
officers  of  the  bank  made  an  investigation.  They  found  by 
actnal  count  that  more  people  passed  the  front  of  this  building 
than  traversed  any  other  one  block  in  the  city.  They  noted  its 
location  in  the  heart  of  the  department  store  and  shopping 
district  and  near  to  the  new  Union  Terminal  Railroad  Station 
to  be  constructed  on  the  public  square.  They  demanded  and 
secured  a  rockbottom  price  on  the  property.  With  thèse  facts 
before  them,  they  assembled  as  the  ofiBcers  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
BuUding  Association,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  made  the  décision 
to  purchase  the  Union  Commerce  National  Bank  Building  for 
a  price  running  into  seven  figures. 

A  Gif t  for  the  Members 

The  same  Brotherhood  oflScers  undertook  to  erect  the  first 

great  office  building  owned  by  any  labor  organization  in  the 

United  States.     As  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Building  Association  they 

put  up  the  beautiful  fourteen  story  headquarters  building  in 


In  the  same  way  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Building  Association  bas  ae- 
quired  the  former  Union  Commerce  National  Bank  sky  scraper, 
and  propose  to  erect  the  twenty-one  story  structure  to  bouse 
the  main  office  of  the  big  Coopérative  Bank,  without  expense 


Twenty-one  story  building  to  house  the  main  office  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Coopérative   National   Bank. 

Cleveland,  a  block  north  of  the  public  square,  without  a  cent 's 
expense  to  the  members  of  the  organization.  The  building  cost 
a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  rentals  received  from  its  office 
space  bave  more  than  repaid  the  cost,  besides  providing  the 
Brotherhood  with  free  office  space  in  abundance  for  its  Inter- 
national Executives  and  the  Insurance  and  Pension  Depart- 
ments.  Within  the  past  few  months  the  Brotherhood  officers 
bave  refused  an  offer  of  twice  the  original  cost  of  the  building, 
so  valuable  bas  the  property  in  the  meanwhile  become. 


WARREN    s.    STONE 

Grand  Chief,  B.  of  L.  E.;   Président,  B.  of  L.  E. 

Coopérative   National   Bank. 


to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Brotherhood  mëmbersliip.  Indeed, 
rentals  now  received  from  the  high  class  of  permanent  tenants 
occupying  the  building  just  purchased  actually  more  than 
cover  the  interest  on  the  entire  investment,  without  counting  a 
cent  of  rent  for  the  space  to  be  used  as  banking  offices. 


WILLIAM  B.  PRENTER 

Grand    Secretary-Treasurer,    B.    of    L.    E.;    Vice 

Président  and   Cashïer,   B.  of   L.   E.   CooperatÎTe 

National   Bank. 

Coïncident  with  thèse  important  developments,  ComptroUer 

of  the  Currency  Crissinger  bas  also  authorized  the  B.  of  L. 

'  E.  Bank  to  establish  a  banking  office  in  the  populous  east  end 

of  Cleveland,  near  the  big  New  York  Central  Railroad  Shops 

(Continuée,  on  page  803) 
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One  of  the  most  vital  issues  before  the  American  people  tjday  is  the  conservation  and  contrai  of  the  nation* s  vast  power 
resources.  For  whoeve9  controls  a  country's  power  supply  controls  its  industries,  its  transportatian  Systems,  its  destiny, 
Ab-eady  spécial  privilège  and  privale  monopoly  dominate  the  natural  power  resources  of  a  dozen  states,  This  séries  of 
articles,  wriuen  especiaUy  for  the  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  JOURNAL  by  Cari  D.  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Public 
Ownership  League  of  America,  is  one  of  the  most  important  public  discussions  of  récent  years.  The  articles  will  reveal 
the  marvelous  possibilities  of  publicly  owned  hydro-electric  and  super-power  development  in  the  home,  city,  state  and  nation, 
and  are  based  on  actual  achdevements  already  made  by  progressive  cities  and  states,  The  Public  Ownership  League  of 
America  is  a  national  nonpartisan  organizaJtion  for  the  promotion  of  public  ownership,  and  will  gladly  answer  inquiries 
on  the  subject  addressed  by  the  readers  of  the  JOURNAL  to  its  national  headquarters,  127  N,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago, 


¥ 


I.    THE  NEW  ERA  OF  ELECTRIC  POWER 


E  ARE  in  the  beginnings  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustrîal  révolution  the  world  bas  ever  seen. 
As  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine,  a  few 
générations  ago,  completely  revolutionized  ail 
methods  of  wealth  production  and  distribu- 
tion,  so  now  the  invention  and  application  of 
electric  power  is  revolutionizing  ail  indu  striai  processes. 

Only  the  changes  in  the  présent  processes  are  certain  to  be 
vastly  greater  and  their  benefits  more  f  ar-reaching.  Not  only 
are  we  to  light  our  homes  and  our  city  streets,  parks  and  pub- 
lic buildings,  but  in  the  home,  the  store,  the  factory,  and  the 
mine,  in  transporta tion  and  communication  and  upon  the  farm 
this  modem  wonder-maker  is  swiftly  remaking  human  society 
and  human  relationships — almost  literally 
creating  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
For  the  Blessing  of  AU 
And  ail  thèse  benefits  are  to  be  put 
within  the  reach  of  ail  the  people — the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  the  man  and 
woman  of  toil  as  well  as  the  leisured 
classes,  those  of  small  means  as  well  as 
those  of  abundance.  This  is  the  significant 
thing  about  the  possibilities  of  modem 
electrical  development — that  ail  the  peo- 
ple may  benefit,  that  those  who  most  need 
it,  those  who  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
the  man  who  is  wom  out  with  his  toil,  the 
woman  weary  and  tired  of  eooking,  wash- 
ing,  cleaning,  scrubbing  and  mending  of 
clothes — that  they  shall  hâve  some  meas- 
ure  of  their  burden  lif ted  and  carried  for 
them — ^this  is  the  possibility  now  within 
our  reach. 

Electrify  America 

But  not  at  9  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

That  is  about  the  price  the  private  cor- 
porations charge.  It  varies  greatly,  of 
course,  and  there  are  so  many  différent 
rates,  sliding  scales,  discounts  and  what 
not,  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  just 
ezactly  what  the  private  companies  do  charge.  But  it  averages 
somewhere  around  nine  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  to  the  average 
ultimate  consumer. 

And  that  is  a  price  so  high  that  the  average  f  amily  of  small 
means  can  hardly  afford  it.  So  it  comes  about  that  those  who 
need  it  most,  those  to  whom  its  service  would  be  the  greatest 
blessingy  are  without  electric  service.  And,  too,  it  comes  about 
that  the  gênerai  use  of  electric  current  in  the  city,  state  and 
nation  is  restricted  and  its  universal  application  to  industry, 
transportation,  mining  and  agriculture  is  retarded. 

The  private  corporation  must  charge  a  rate  sufficiently  high 
to  pay  a  good  fat  profit  on  top  of  aU  coats  of  the  service.    And 


OABL  D.   THOMPSON 

Secretary  Public  OwnersUp  League 

of  Amezica 


that  charge  the  gênerai  expérience  of  the  companies  seems  to 
hâve  fixed  at  about  nine  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

We  want  to  electrify  America.  But  it  cannot  be  donc  at 
nine  cents  a  kilowatt  hour.    It  costs  too  much. 

Electricity  for  a  Cent  an  Hour 

But  at  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour  America  can  and  will  be 
electrified.  At  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour  every  home  will  be 
wired  for  electric  current;  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  will 
be  well  lighted  ;  every  street  car  liue,  every  factory,  mine,  rail- 
road  and  farm  can  and  will  be  operated  by  electric  power  much 
more  cheaply,  much  more  effîciently,  and  at  an  infinité  com- 
fort,  convenience  and  advantage  to  ail. 

That  is  what  we  are  striving  for — to 
electrify  America.  And  in  the  séries  of 
articles  that  is  to  follow  we  shall  point 
out  just  how  ail  this  can  be  donc;  indeed, 
just  how  it  is  already  being  done  in  those 
cities  and  states  where  the  people  are 
alert  and  aware  of  thèse  possibilities,  and 
where  they  hâve  had  the  courage  and 
tenacity  enough  to  go  out  and  get  them. 

It  will  pay  you  to  turn  aside  from  your 
rush,  worry  and  work  and  look  into  this. 
In  the  city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  per- 
son  can  buy  electric  current  for  eooking 
at  one  cent  and  a  half  a  kilowatt  hour. 
Springfield  has  a  well  managed  light  and 
power  plant. 

In  Tacoma,  Washington,  the  munici- 
pally  owned  plant  delivers  electricity  for 
eooking  at  one  cent  a  kilowatt  hour  and 
for  combined  eooking  and  heating  at  one- 
half  a  cent. 

In  Springfield,  complète  electric  service 
for  the  home  costs  only  $2.50  a  month  on 
the  average,  or  $30.00  a  year.  It  is  cheaper 
than  gas,  and  the  officiai  message  of  the 
city  to  its  citizens  reads:  **If  you  are 
building  a  new  home,  do  not  put  in  any 
gas  pipes — use  electricity.  For  there  is 
nothing  gas  can  do  that  electricity  will  not  do  much  better. 
And  there  are  a  great  many  things  electricity  can  do  that  gaa 
cannot  do." 

Electric  connections  for  eooking  are  going  into  the  homes  of 
Springfield  at  the  rate  of  200  per  month. 
What  Do  Ton  Pay? 
What  do  you  pay  in  your  cityT 

The  ^chances  are  you  do  not  use  electricity  for  eooking — 
very  likely  you  do  not  use  it  for  heating  at  ail. 

Very  few  poor  people  hâve  electricity  even  for  lighting.  And 
even  if  you  use  electric  current,  you  probably  do  not  realize 
what  a  one  cent  rate  or  a  one-half  cent  rate  really  mean.    If 
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you  use  eleotricityi  look  op  yonr  laat  month's  bill.  If  you  live 
in  the  average  Ameriean  eity  served  by  the  ordinary  privately 
owned  eleetrie  light  and  power  oompany,  you  will  probably 
find  that  yonr  rate  is  not  less  than  8  to  10  cents  a  kilowatt 
honr  for  domestio  lifting.  It  aireragea  over  12  oents  in  New 
York  State  and  OTer  14  cents  in  Massachusetts! 

Ordinary  people  do  not  oook  or  heat  with  electricity  at  10 
or  14  cents  a  kilowatt  honr.  Goal  or  gas  is  cheaper. 

Butthinkof  electricity  atone  cent  a  kilowatt  honr  L  Spring- 
fi^  has  it.  Think  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  with  its  one  cent 
rate  for  oooking  and  one-half  a  cent  for  heating.  Honses  are 
betng  built  in  Tacoma  withont  ohimneys.  The  people  cook  and 
heat  with  electricity. 

Cheaper  Than  Ooal,  Gas  or  Oil 

At  thèse  rates — one  cent  and  a  half  cent — electricity  is 
actually  cheaper  than  gas  or  coaL  ''The  ayerage  home/'  says 
the  1921  Information  Book  of  the  light  Department  of  the 
City  of  Tacoma,  ''uses  each  y  car  abont  $80.00  worth  for  iftat, 
$45.00  worth  for  cooking  and  lighting  current,  and  $30.00 
worth  of  electricity  for  water,  or  $155.00  for  ail  eleetrie  serv- 
ice.'' 

Cheaper  than  coal.  Cheaper  than  gas.  And  think  of  the 
comfort,  conyenience,  deanliness  and  saving  of  time  and  labor  I 

This  is  the  secret  of  it  ail:  The  city  owns  its  own  eleetrie 
light  and  power  plant.  And,  remarkable  as  it  is,  there  are 
other  cities  where  the  rates  are  eren  lower  than  thèse. 

Oitias  That  Show  Us  How 

The  little  city  of  Welland,  Ontario,  with  a  population  of  less 
than  10,000,  has  a  retail  rate,  they  call  it  "maximum"  rate  in 
electrical  paiiance,  of  just  a  little  over  one  and  one-half  cents 
(L6c)  a  kilowatt  honr.  That  means  that  1.6  cents  is  the  higfa- 
eet  rate  charged.  There  are  other  rates,  of  course,  still  lower, 
but  the  ordinary  small  consumer  is  able  to  buy  eleetrie  serrioe 
for  lighting,  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  deaning  or  any  other 


use  to  which  electricity  can  be  put,  at  a  maximum  cost  of 
abont  one  and  one-half  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

There  are  no  other  rates  like  this  anywhere  on  the  American 
continent,  except,  of  course,  in  other  cities  that  hâve  leamed 
the  secret  the  cities  of  Springfield,  Welland  and  Tacoma  hâve 
leamed. 

And  there  are  many  other  cities  that  hâve  leamed  the  secret 
and  are  working  out  the  formula.  There  are  two  other  cities 
in  Ontario  that  hâve  rates  as  lomas  those  of  Welland.  Theoe 
are  St.  Catharines  population  19405)  and  Brantford  (popula- 
tion 32,159).  Both  hâve  a  maximum  rate  of  1.6  cents  a  kilo- 
watt hour. 

The  Ontario  cities,  however,  hâve  leamed  an  additional  se- 
cret to  that  of  Springfield  and  Tacoma^the  secret  of  super^ 
power.    Of  this  we  shall  write  fully  in  a  later  number. 

There  are  46  cities  in  the  provinsse  of  Ontario  whose  maxi- 
mum or  retail  rates  for  current  to  the  ordinary  consumer 
average  less  than  three  cents  (3c)  a  kilowatt  hour.  There 
are  at  least  two  other  Ameriean  cities  that  hâve  a  maximum 
three  cent  rate,  viz.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba. 

Thèse  rates  are  less  than  one-third  the  average  maximum 
rate  charged  by  the  private  light  and  power  companies. 
Imagine,  if  yon  can,  what  a  révolution  it  means  in  the  eom- 
forts  and  conveniences  of  the  home,  in  the  matter  of  eity 
lig^t  and  power,  in  transportation  aQd  mining  and  even  in 
agriculture — ^if  the  power  and  light  that  now  costs  9  cents  a 
kilowatt  hour  and  is,  theref ore,  dearer  than  coal  ànd  gas,  can 
be  redueed  in  priée  to  the  ultimate  consumer  to  one  cent  a 
kilowatt  hour,  thus  making  it  cheaper  than  coal,  gas  or  ai^ 
other  known  power  in  the  world. 

How  Do  They  Do  It? 

It  can  be  donc.  It  has  been  done.  It  is  being  donc.  In  our 
next  and  subséquent  articles  we  shall  tell  just  how  it  is  being 
done  in  cities  and  at  least  one  state,  and  how  it  can  be  done 
everywhere. 


A  Municipal  Railway  That  Pays 


ID  you  ever  hear  of  a  big  municipal  railway  oper- 
ating  on  a  five-oent  f are,  paying  standard  union 
wages  to  ail  of  its  I4OO  employés,  giving  those 
employés  gênerons  pension  protection  and  a  twelve- 

day  vacation  each  year  with  pay,  providing  the 

citizens  with  prompt  and  eficient  service,  and  in  addition, 
during  not  quite  ten  years  of  opération,  maintaining  its  equip- 
ment  in  splendid  condition,  spending  over  $1,300,000  of  its 
income  for  expansions  and  betterments  to  the  system,  and 
decreasing  its  bonded  indebtedness  by  another  million  t  This 
is  a  story  worth  the  telling.  It  did  not  happen  in  (}ermany  or 
Scotland  or  some  other  thrifty  land  where  the  people  hâve 
always  owned  their  public  utilities.  It  is  ail  just  the  ordér 
of  the  day  in  San  Francisco,  whose  citizens  are  well  con- 
vinced  that  a  publidy  owned  and  operated  street  railway  Sys- 
tem can  be  an  efficient  and  paying  proposition. 

How  the  People  Got  Their  Bailway 
Away  back  in  1896  the  progressive  people  of  San  Francisco 
saw  the  opportunity  for  developing  a  municipal  railway  Sys- 
tem. Archaic  cable  cars  operated  on  one  of  the  main  streets 
of  the  city.  Those  who  owned  the  road  refused  to  install  a 
better  system  because  it  would  interfère  with  big  dividends 
on  their  investment.  They  were  not  interested  in  service  to 
the  public.  The  franchise  of  the  Oeary  Street  line  was  to 
expire  in  1903.  When  the  company  applied  for  its  extension, 
public  spirited  citizens  sucoessfuUy  opposed  the  renewal  of 
the  franchise.  The  door  was  thus  opened  for  the  development 
of  a  city-owned  street  railway  system. 


It  takes  time  to  couvert  cautions  citizens  and  to  win  out  in 
hostile  courts.  Despite  a  vigorous  campaign  of  éducation, 
it  was  not  until  December,  1909,  that  the  means  were  provided 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  municipal  car  Une.  A  proposed  bond 
issue  of  $700,000  for  the  pnrchase  of  the  line  was  def eated  by 
the  press  agents  of  the  privately  owned  railroads  in  a  bitter 
and  closdy  fought  élection.  In  1906  a  budget  appropriation 
made  for  the  pnrchase  of  the  Geary  Street  line  was  used  in- 
stead  for  the  reconstruction  of  streets  and  buildings  destroyed 
by  the  great  earthquake,  which  occurred  in  April  of  that 
year.  The  f ollowing  year  a  similar  budget  appropriation  was 
dedared  invalid  by  the  court  Finally  in  December,  1909, 
the  people  of  the  city  emphatically  voiced  their  demanda  for 
a  municipally  owned  railway  by  authorizing  a  bond  issue  of 
$2,020,000.  The  railway  corporations  again  appealed  to  the 
courts  to  block  the  project,  but  the  following  year  the  State 
Suprême  Court  declared  the  bond  issue  valid  in  every  respect 

The  Day  of  Liberation 

The  great  day  for  commencing  opérations  came  in  December, 
1912.  In  a  mémorable  triumphant  drive,  Mayor  James  Rolph, 
Jr.,  piloted  the  first  municipal  car  down  Geary  Street.  From 
that  day  to  the  présent  the  story  of  the  San  Francisco  Munic- 
ipal Railway  is  a  record  of  steady  growth,  improved  f aeilities, 
and  increases  in  trackage,  in  cars,  and  in  f  requency  of  service. 

When  the  people  of  San  Francisco  décide  upon  some  public 
improvement,  railway  extensions  are  promptly  built  to  further 
its  success.  The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  is 
a  case  in  point.  Its  location  at  San  Francisco  depended  largely 
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apon  the  ability  of  the  city  to  provide  cheap  and  efficient 
transportaûon  for  more  than  a  million  visitors.  The  people 
did  not  hâve  to  haggle  with  a  private  railway  corporation  to 
get  the  job  done.  They  simply  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $3,500,- 
000  to  care  for  the  extension,  and  the  Unes  were  promptly  laid. 
Incidentally  thèse  Unes  brought  snch  a  development  to  the 
western  section  of  the  city  that  they  are  stiU  in  opération. 
Again  in  1918  the  city  wished  to  develop  a  valuable  résidence 
and  business  district,  eut  off  f rom  the  down  town  by  the  Twin 
Peaks.    In  order  to  reach  this  section  a  tunnel  12,000  feet  long 


Vint  o*r  from  th«  ferries  to  the  oeeân. 
Mayor    Rolph    et   the    door. 


had  to  be  dug  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  San  Franciscans 
promptly  voted  for  it,  and  the  big  project  was  completed  with- 
out  delay.  The  people  are  firmly  convinced  of  the  safety 
and  wisdom  of  investing  in  their  own  street  car  System. 

The  San  Frandioo  Way 

And  now  in  1922,  if  you  travel  to  San  Francisco,  you  will 
find  the  people  of  that  city  owning  and  using  67  consécutive 
miles  of  street  railways.  They  are  riding  in  168  handsome, 
spacious  cars,  and  hâve  in  ad<Ûtion  a  number  of  single  truck 
cars  which  they  are  soon  to  replace  with  the  most  modem 
equipment.  You  wiU  also  find  two  large  car  bams  of  the 
very  best  fireproof  construction.  Although  thèse  bams  amply 
shdter  aU  the  présent  roUing  stock,  an  addition  for  one  of  them 
is  now  being  built  to  care  for  the  new  cars  to  come.  Further- 
more,  you  wiU  find  eight  motor  busses  operated  by  the  eity 
as  short  terminal  extensions  for  two  of  the  Unes.    Ton  wiU 


TraneiecanB   are  juroiid   of   their   own  xailway.     Here*s   a 
crowd  celebrating  the  opening  of  a   new  Une. 


hear,  too,  the  officiais,  of  the  munieipal  Unes  discussing  their 
plans  with  the  people  for  the  extension  of  their  présent  service 
to  stimulate  and  accommodato  the  rapid  development  of  the 
city  by  the  Golden  Oate. 

Profits  for  the  People 
San  Franciscans  hâve  invested  to  date  $5,481,000  in  the 
street  car  business.  The  f  are  has  never  been  more  than  flve 
cents.  When  projectod  developments  are  completed,  it  might 
well  be  made  less.  From  the  profits  made  they  hâve  invested 
over  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  in  the  Unes,  and  placed 
almost  two  miUion  in  a  reserve  fond.  This  reserve  fund  does 
not  go  for  dividends  to  insiders,  but  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  city.  Half  of  it  is  soon  to  be  used  in  buying  the  new 
equipment  above  referred  to  and  for  the  addition  to  the  car 
bam.    The  rest  is  for  future  developments. 

Storming  the  Lait  Fort 

Since  municipalization  started,  no  new  franchise  has  been 
granted  to  private  Unes.  One  by  one  the  expiring  franchises 
are  taken  over  and  developed  by  the  people.  The  "bitter- 
enders"  in  the  stmggle  of  private  monopoly  to  control  a  great 
city 's  railway  system  are  the  attomeys  and  press  agento  of 
the  United  Railways,  which  now  oompete  with  the  city  for 
the  heavy  traffic  up  Market  Street  and  control  other  valuable 
Unes  to  the  i>opulous  résidence  districto.  Negotiations  are 
now  under  way  to  capture  this  last  stronghold  of  spécial  priv- 


Mayor  Rolph   at  the  wheel  of  the  flret  car  through  the  Twin  Peaka 
Tonnel,   eonetmeted  at  a  eoet  of  $4t000,000. 

ilege  and  give  the  people  entire  control  of  ail  car  lines  in  the 
city.    The  Superintendent  of  the  Municipal  Bailway  writes  us  : 

"While  the  price  seems  to  be  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  San  Francisco  will,  within  a  very  f ew 
years,  own  aU  the  street  railways  in  this  city,  since  the  moet 
valuable  {Mrtions  of  the  franchise  of  the  principal  private 
Company  expires  in  1929." 

The  People  Hava  the  Brains 

San  Francisco  has  added  just  another  to  the  long  list  of 
proof  s  that  the  people  can  and  should  control  their  own  pubUc 
utilities.  It  effectively  réfutes  the  ancient  story  echoed  by 
the  kept  press  and  the  public  utiUty  magnâtes  that  the  "people 
haven't  the  brains  to  manage  big  business.''  The  question 
has  passed  the  discussion  stage  when  municipalization  of 
street  railways  gives  such  undeniable  proof  of  its  efficiency, 
superior  service  and  substantial  profits.  If  careful,  upright 
management  of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  can  win 
its  supremacy  over  th^  shoddy,  indiffèrent  private  system  of 
railway  control,  wby  cannot  the  téléphone  lines,  water  syBtems, 
and  other  pubUc  utilities  be  made  real  pubUc  servants? 

M.  T.— A.  F.  C. 
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TH£  RAILROAD  WRECKER 


According  to  compétent  observers  it  tmU  reqidre  at  least  a  year  after  the  cŒÊdusUm.  of  the 
présent  difficulties  to  put  the  raihroads  bock  in  good  condition.  The  récent  repart  of  tke  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  the  V.  S.  Senate  discloses  that  of  4ftSS  locomotives  inspected  during 
July,  2f456  showed  defects  of  a  more  or  less  serious  nature^  many  being  absolutely  ^unsafe  to  opér- 
âtes* and  992  other  locomotives  had  minor  defects  needing  prompt  repair, 
ê 

The  orgtmized  raUvoay  employés  hâve  devoted  their  lives  and  their  highest  talents  to  maintain 
efficient  and  continuous  raUvoay  service.  They  hâve  never  let  their  personal  safety  stand  between 
the  protection  of  passengers  or  the  safeguarding  of  railroad  equipment.  The  railway  shop  employés 
endeavored  by  every  honorable  means  to  avert  the  présent  strike.  They  toere  driven  to  it  by  a 
smaU  group  of  **hard'boiled^*  executives^  more  interested  in  railroad  dividends  thon  in  efficient 
service,  wkose  motto  is  aptly  expressed  by  the  retort  of  Président  Mapother  of  the  LouisviUe  and 
Nashville  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan  for  coal  cars:  **Michigan,  heUl  We  are 
out  to  bust  the  unions — ail  we  osk  is  to  be  let  aloneJ^ 

Efficient  opération  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  can  only  be  secured  by  the  harmonious 
coopération  of  the  toarkers  and  the  executives.  The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  this  coopération  is 
the  attitude  of  those  railway  officiais  who  seek  to  beat  down  wages  and  **bust  the  unionr  **  even  at 
the  expense  of  demoralized  service  and  dangerously  defective  equipment. 
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Manitoba  Leads  wlth  Fanner  Cabinet 

The  real  prodncers  are  coming  into  their 
own  in  Canada.  Manitoba 's  new  cabinet 
is  made  np  eAtirely  of  farmers,  with  the 
exception  of  a  Winnipeg  barrister,  elected 
on  the  progressive  ticket.  The  Hon.  F. 
M.  Black,  the  new  provincial  treasurer, 
has  been  identified  with  the  progressive 
farmers  for  years  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  Grain  Growers,  Ltd.  The  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Education  is  Hon.  John 
Bracken;  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
Hon.  W.  B.  Club;  Hon.  Neil  Cameron 
holds  the  portfolio  of  Agriculture,  while 
Hon.  B.  W.  Craig,  K.  C,  is  Attomey-Gen- 
eral,  and  Hon.  D.  L.  McLeod  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Manitoba. 

"In  assuming  the  duties  of  Premier  of 
Manitoba,"  Premier  Bracken  announces 
in  a  statement  to  his  people,  '  '  I  do  so  with 
a  fuU  realization  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  position  I  hâve  been  called  upon  to  fiU. 
My  eamest  désire,  and  one  which  is  fully 
shared  by  ail  my  coUeagues,  is  to  admin- 
ister  the  affairs  of  the  province  in  the  in- 
tcrests  of  ail  the  people  with  businesslike 
effîciency  and  economy.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  make  the  well-being  of  the  people  our 
constant  objective.  To  that  end  we  ask 
the  support  of  ail  citizens,  irrespective  of 
«lass,  face,  creed,  or  political  afliliation." 

Ail  good  fortune  to  the  people  of  Mani- 
toba in  their  great  experiment  in  democ- 
racyl 

The  workers  of  Nova  Scotia,  alive  to 
the  importance  of  éducation  and  training 
which  V.  n  aid  them  in  getting  control  of 
the  means  of  production,  hâve  had  intro- 
duced  in  the  législature  of  Nova  Scotia  a 
resolution  calling  for  free  éducation  for 
every  child  in  Canada.  The  resolution,  in- 
troduced  by  Joseph  Steele,  Labor  M.  P., 
rcads: 

**.  .  .  Be  It  Eesolved,  that  this  House 
reaffirms  its  unalterable  belief  in  the  in- 
aliénable birthright  of  every  Canadian  to 
a  full  and  free  éducation  in  any  chosen 
line,  so  that  ail  may  hâve  an  equal  démo- 
cratie start  in  life;  and 

"Be  It  Further  Besolved,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House  the  govemment  of 
I^ova  Scotia  should  request  the  Fédéral 
Oovemment  to  call  and  hold  a  conférence 
of  ail  the  provinces  to  arrange  wages  and 
means  of  placing  free-hoard,  fee-less  edth 
cation  as  a  hasic  charge  on  our  production, 
and  to  guarantee  to  each  and  every  Cana- 
dian child  the  fullest  gênerai  university 
oducation,  together  with  specialization  in 
any  reqnired  department  of  human  en- 
■deavor." 

In  support  of  Mr.  Steele 's  motion,  labor 
t>odie8  in  Canada  are  passing  similar  reso- 
lotions  and  forwarding  them  to  Premier 
King. 


Generous  Wages 

We're  strong  for  wage  increases.  But 
we  might  ask,  with  Senator  Heflin,  if  the 
Bailroad  Labor  Board  would  call  the 
wages  of  the  employés  of  the  Fédéral  Ee- 
serve  System  *  *  reasonable  "  when  tjiey 
hâve  jumped  up  more  than  $15,000,000  in 
the  past  few  years.  Would  the  Labor 
Board  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  bankers 
that  it  handed  out  to  the  section  men? 

Senator  Heflin  points  out  that  the  salary 
of  certain  elerks  has  been  increased  from 
$1,200  a  year  to  $12,000;  from  $1,600  to 
$16,000,  and  from  $1,800  to  $18,000.  The 
total  increase,  he  déclares,  '  *  is  three  times 
as  much  money  as  it  costs  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  pay  the  annual 
salaries  of  the  vice  président,  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  ail  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  congress,  ail  the  members  of 
the  suprême  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  Président  and  his  cabinet,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fédéral  Trade  Commission, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
gênerai  of  the  army  and  the  admirai  of 
the  navyl" 

The  Fédéral  Beserve  System  makes  its 
profits  from  the  people.  It  is  supposed  to 
share  its  excess  profits  with  the  govern- 
ment. It  deliberately  évades  this  law  by 
spending  millions  on  magnificent  banking 
buildings  and  paying  fabulons  wages  to 
favored  insiders. 


A  Frail  Protection 

The  sole  législative  fruit  of  the  New- 
berry  scandai  is  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  during  the  past  month,  limiting  the 
amount  expended  on  behalf  of  any  candi- 
date for  élection  as  United  States  senator 
to  $10,000.00,  and  to  $5,000.00  for  can- 
didates for  the  House. 

The  joker  in  this  bill  is  that  it  covers 
only  the  final  élections.  No  limit  what- 
ever  is  put  on  primary  élection  expendi- 
tures.  The  excuse  for  abandoning  the 
limitation  of  primary  campaign  expendi- 
tures  seems  to  be  that  since  about  half  the 
primary  élections  of  the  year  were  held 
when  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  senate, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  enact  a  law  to 
apply  only  to  the  other  half  at  that  time. 
Inasmuch  as  the  House  has  not  yet  acted 
ux)on  the  bill  and  the  primaries  are  now 
ail  over,  this  explanation  must  be  taken 
with  a  wink.  To  speak  frankly  there  are 
too  many  millionaire  senators  who  do  not 
want  a  corrupt  practice  act  with  teeth  in 
it. 


Oleaxliig  the  Way  for  Proflteers 
The  LocoMOTiVK  Enoinesrs  Journal  has 
recently  eommented  upon  the  shameful 
secret  deal  by  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Fall  turned  over  to  an  associate 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  the  rich 
Tei^t   Naval   Oil   Beserve   in  Wyoming. 


As  if  to  add  insuit  to  injury.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Boosevelt  has  just 
sent  U.  S.  Marines  clear  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  jerk 
claimants  and  settlers  from  land  in  the 
Teapot  Beserve  in  order  to  clear  the  way 
for  its  exploitation  by  the  oil  trust. 

Govemor  Carey  of  Wyoming  has  bit- 
terly  protested,  in  a  telegram  to  Président 
Harding,  against  this  invasion  of  the  peo- 
ple's  rights  and  the  enforcement  of  secret 
deals  by  military  power.  Governor  Cary 
assorte  that  we  are  slô^y  but  surely  pass- 
ing under  military  rule.  A  number  of  the 
railway  employés  could  hâve  told  him  that 
several  weeks  ago. 


England's  Army — Our  Money 
Congressman  Tague,  Massachusetts: — 
*  *  We  hâve  reduced  our  Army  to  the  lowest 
possible  size  because  of  our  debt,  while 
Great  Britain  still  maintains  hei  large 
army  on  the  money  she  owes  this  govern- 
ment.'' ' 


Tlie  President's  Mental  Relaxation 
One  of  the  most  doubtful  compliments 
ever  bestowed  upon  the  close  associâtes  of 
Président  Harding  is  contained  in  the 
**Mirrors  of  Washington,"  a  volume  writ- 
ten  by  an  observant  insider  which  por- 
trays  the  so-called  big  men  in  the  national 
Capitol.  It  seeks  in  vain  for  some  act  of 
statesmanship  with  which  to  commend 
Senator  Frederick  Haie  of  Maine.  The 
only  accomplishment  with  which  it  can 
crédit  him  is  that  *'he  is  one  of  the  two 
men  Président  Harding  takes  with  him 
on  trips  when  he  wants  complète  mental 
relaxation." 

If  **  complète  mental  reliaxation"  is  the 
best  thing  that  Senator  Haie  can  do  for 
his  country,  he  ought  to  be  kept  up  in 
Maine  after  the  fall  élection  as  a  spécial 
inducement   for  sumlnér   tourists. 


Who  Créâtes  America 's  Wealth? 
Just  at  a  time  when  the  thinking  people 
of  the  country  are  asking  "can  anything 
good  come  out  of  Congress,  "  it  is  ref reshing 
to  eome  on  the  bit  of  straight  thinking  to 
which  Senator  Watson  (Dem.,  Georgia) 
treated  the  Senate  on  Sep  tomber  13  th. 
The  Senator  summed  up  so  well  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  hâve  been  troubling  the 
minds  of  most  of  us  common  folks  that 
we  reproduce  his  words  hère: 

People  8»7  the  soyenunent  e»nnot  run 
rallroads;  but  it  rons  the  post  offices;  it  rang 
the  parcel  post;  it  runs  the  Rural  Free  De- 
livery  Service,  of  the  crédit  for  which  the 
Ooremment  is  so  anxions  to  deprive  me,  I 
having  introdueed  the  first  mandatory  reeolu- 
tion  for  it  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  my 
head  was  red  and  my  heart  was  much  young* 
er  than  it  is  today. 

It  seems  to  me  anomalous,  monstrous, 
that  five  men  or  6,000  men  or  600,000  men 
should  hâve  the  right  to  say  whether  or  not 
my  fireplace  shall  be  warmed  at  night  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter,    and  whether  or  not  I 
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shall  ride  on  a  train  or  ship  any  freicht  %% 
roMonaUe  r»t«t  thftt  will  aUow  me  a  enanoe 
to  live  off  my  f»rm.  A  few  davs  »^  %  Ne- 
Ivraïkm  shipper  sent  »  cerloed  of  oom  to  At- 
lanta. After  the  railroed  had  modeatly  tak- 
en  ont  what  they  daimed  for  freight,  the 
Nebradca  ahipper  *  *  ^t  62  ecnta.  The 
GeoTfia  farmer  wiB  pay  that  mneh  and  a 
half  more  to  get  one  Duahel  of  that  oom. 

Mr.  Président,  we  dare  to  eall  onnelTea  a 
progreaeiye  Nation.  As  a  matter  of  faet,  in 
some  respeets  we  are,  while  in  others  we  are 
the  moet  backward  people  in  the  dviliied 
world.  Ever  since  1868  the  Bnglish  Got- 
emment  hat  owned  ite  telegrapha;  it  now 
owna  ita  tdephonea;  and  ona  oan  go  into  any 
BngUah  poet  ofllce  and  either  write  a  letter 
or  a  card  or  send  a  telegram  or  hold  a  télé- 
phone conversation  with  anyona  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  a  nominal  oost.  Hère,  how- 
ever,  we  are  in  1023  stûl  bonnd  hand  and  foot 
to  tha  express  eompanies,  to  the  telegraph 
eompanies,  to  the  téléphone  eompaniea,  and 
to  the  railroad  eompaniea. 

I  say,  and  wiU  défend  it  in  any  form 
whatsoeyer,  that  my  sympathies  are  with  the 
great  publie  and  with  the  laboring  people, 
withont  whose  toil  thèse  men  of  the  offlœ 
would  never  ride  into  this  barbor  down  hère 
on  the  Potomae  and  casV  anchor  on  impérial 
yachts  so  magnificent  that  one  almost  in- 
qnirea  what  Ung  it  la  who  has  come  to  visit 
Washington  City.  Mr.  Président,  the  men 
of  whom  I  speak  nerer  ereated  any  wealth. 
The  brokers,  the  bankers,  the  raUroad  exeçu- 
tiTos  never  ereated  any  wealth;  the  mine 
operators  never  did.  It  is  the  men  who  take 
hold  with  their  hands  or  the  men  who  invont 
with  their  brains  who  croate  wealth.  I  for 
one  stand  with  Robert  Bnms  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  say — "A  man*s  a  man  for  a 
that"  

Let  ns  hâve  laws  that  will  do  justice  to 
high  and  low.  to  bisck  and  white,  town  and 
oountry.  But  we  shall  never  hâve  them  so 
long  as  we  allow  the  money  of  the  eountrr  to 
be  hdd  in  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 
few,  and  the  transportation  eompanies  to  be 
ruied  by  an  unserupulous  few,  nor  any  of 
the  pubUc  utUitiea  to  be  ezploited  for  private 
gain. 

PoUtlcal  PrlBon^rs  Befose  Individnal 
Olemancy 

To  make  it  perfectly  dear  to  Président 
Harding  why  the  poîitical  prisoners  in 
Leavenworth  prison  refuse  to  apply  for 
individual  clemency,  fif ty-two  of  the  seven- 
ty-one  I.  W.  W.  prisoners  hâve  sent  him  an 
open  letter.  This  letter  was  drafted  in 
answer  to  a  question  raised  by  the  Président 
when  he  received,  on  July  19,  the  amnesty 
délégation  bearing  a  pétition  in  which 
300,000  citizens  prayed  for  the  release  of  the 
remaining  politieal  prisoners.  Harding  ex- 
pressed  surprise  that  fifty-two  of  the  pris- 
oners had  refused  to  make  application  for 
individual  considération.  The  letter  gives 
him  the  f ollowing  reasons  for  this  unusual 
solidarity: 

We  were  not  oonvietad  as  individuals,  but 
as  a  group.  Wa  were  convicted  of  a  "con- 
spiracy**  of  whiéh  we  are.  »I1  equally  innocent 
or  ail  equally  guilty.  We  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  basa  act  for  us  to  sign  individual 
applications  and  leave  the  Attomey  Générales 
office  to  sdeot  which  of  our  number  should 
remain  in  prison  and  which  should  go  free. 
Beeause  of  Mr.  Daugherty's  action  in  giv- 
ing  ont  false  information  about  our  cases 
(see  for  instance  the  report  of  the  Fédéral 
Council  of  Ohurches  conceming  bis  letter  to 
the  Ohicago  Ohurch  Fédération)  we  hâve 
little  oonfidenee  in  bis  motives  or  in  those  of 
the  Department  which  he  heads.  Frankly, 
we  are  fearful  that  applications  for  clemency 
would  give  the  Attomey  Oeneral  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  make  a  gesture  of  faimess.  by  re- 
leasing some  of  us  and  holding  the  rest  to 
serve  out  the  savage  sentences  imposed  by  the 
courts. 

Bather  tban  face  this  probAbility,  we  pre- 
fer  to  stand  together  as  a  gseiip,  jnst  as  we 
were  eonvicted. 

A  dignified  but  condemning  récital  of 
the  injustice  of  their  convictions  foUows, 
in  which  it  is  pointed  out  to  the  Président 
that  the  sole  crime  chargea  against  them 


is  the  expression  of  opinion,  as  it  happened, 
during  the  stress  and  tension  of  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
reçoive  the  semblance  of  a  fair  hearing. 

We  are  charged  with  oonspiracy  to  hinder 
the   war   by   means    of   spoken    and    printed 
words.     *     ♦     *    Our  "conspiracy"  to  oppose 
the   war   oonsisted  in   pointing  out  the  éco- 
nomie  causes   of   ail   wars,    and   in  showing 
that  unemployment,  reaction,  and  misery  in- 
var! ably  foUow  in  their  wake. 
The  letter  to  the  Président  further  points 
out  that  noue  of  thèse  prisoners  can  be  ac- 
cused  of  désertion,  mutiny,  or  disloyalty, 
nor  did  they  commit  any  act  that  could 
possibly    be    construed    as    eriminal     or 
**overt,"  yet  they  are  serving  sentences 
ranging  f rom  flve  to  twenty  years,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  man  sentenced  for  the 
crime   of  selling  the  plans   of  American 
machine  guns  to  German  officers  in  Mexico, 
six  German  plotters,  dynamiters,  spies  and 
numerous  other  war  prisoners  hâve  already 
been  released  from  Leavenworth. 

It  is  one  of  the  disgrâces  of  the  Adminis- 
tration that  while  the  politieal  prisoners 
of  other  imperialistic  nations  hâve  long 
since  been  pardoned,  thèse  men  hâve  re- 
ceived not  even  belated  justice.  Appar- 
ently  that  word  is  not  in  the  Washington 
vocabulary.  But  then  Attomey  General 
Daugherty  is  too  busy  with  his  favorite 
indoor  sport  of  getting  out  injunctions 
denying  common  dvil  liberties  to  thon- 
sands  more  of  America 's  workingmen  to 
examine  into  the  ways  of  justice. 


Senator  TliomM  B.  Wataon 
As  the  JoiTBNAL  goes  to  press,  announce- 
ment  eomes  from  Washington  of  the  pass- 
ing  of  another  old  war  horse  of  the  senate, 
Thomas  E.  Watson^  on  September  26th. 
Véhément  in  any  cause  he  espoused,  fear- 
less,  and  uncompromising  in  his  support  of 
his  honest  beliefs,  Benator  Watson  will  re- 
main in  our  memories  as  one  of  the  most 
pieturesqué  figures  in  the  United  States 
senate.  Although  he  lent  the  support  of 
his  vigorous  nature  to  measures  which 
hâve  no  place  in  our  program,  the  south- 
em  senator  must  be  recognized  as  a  sin- 
cère crusader,  and  one  whose  honesty 
must  be  honored  and  commended. 

For  forty  years  Senator  Watson  has 
been  active  in  polities.  In  1891  he  was 
elected  to  congress  as  a  populist.  In  1896 
the  populists  indorsed  Bryan^  the  démo- 
cratie nominee  for  président,  but  named 
Watson  on  their  ticket  for  vice  prési- 
dent instead  of  the  démocratie  nominee. 
Again  in  1904  Watson  was  the  populist 
candidate  for  président,  but  when  the 
populist  party  died  he  retumed  to  the 
démocratie  party.  It  was  as  a  democrat 
that,  in  1920,  he  was  elected  senator,  on, 
he  said,  an  "  anti-Wilson,  anti-League  of 
Nations"  platform,  defeating  former  Sen- 
ator Hoke  Smith  and  former  Govemor 
Dorsey.  His  sénatorial  tenu  would  hâve 
expired  March  3,  1927. 

By  his  death  the  senate  loses  one  of  its 
most  conspicuous  and  powerful  figures. 

More  Ck>vermnent  Ownershlp 
Postmaster-General  Work  is  to  be  com- 
mended  for  his  stand  for  govemment  own- 
ership  of  postoffices  in  the  larger  cities. 

As  the  postmaster  shows,  the  annual 
rent  of  postoffice  buildings,  iiicluding  gar- 


ages, is  over  $12,000,000,  and  this  eharge 
on  the  government  is  steadily  increasing. 
With  every  renewal  of  a  lease,  or  new 
lease  made,  there  is  an  added  eharge — 
amounting  frequently  in  rapidly  growing 
communities  to  as  much  as  the  rent  paid 
during  the  lease  period,  beeause  of  the  in- 
creased  value  of  the  land.  The  govem- 
ment could  borrow  the  necessary  funds  for 
securing  outright  ownership  of  its  post- 
offices,  the  postmaster  indicates  in  his  rec- 
ommendations,  for  about  4  per  cent.,  while 
contraetors  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
from  7  to  10  per  cent.  Besides  the  saving 
in  interest  charges,  which  lUone  would  be 
enormous,  the  govemment  would  be  se- 
cured  against  future  exactions  of  land 
speculators. 

Sound  business  proposition  for  the  post- 
offices, the  daily  press  agrées.  We  humbly 
ask,  why  confine  the  proposition  to  the 
postoffice  departmentf  Why  not  include 
other  public  utilities  which  the  people 
must  usef  Street  railways,  steam  rail- 
ways,  electrie  power  plants,  etc^  ad  in- 
finitum. 


Phllipplnaii  Want  Wliat  They  Wace 
Piomlsed 

Announcement  eomes  from  Manila  that 
a  non-cooperationist  movement,  similar  to 
that  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in  India,  will  be 
started  in  an  effort  to  end  American  rule 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  prépa- 
rations for  an  intensive  campaign  for  in- 
dependence  are  going  forward  even  more 
energetically  than  before.  The  Philip- 
pines hâve  been  promised  their  independ- 
ence,  but  do  not  understand  that  to  get  i^ 
they  must  wait  on  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  not  the  président. 

Provoked  into  action  by  the  rebuff  which 
the  spécial  parliamentary  mission  on  Phil- 
ippine independence  received  at  the  handa 
of  the  président  when  it  visited  him  in 
Washington  a  few  months  ago,  Vineente 
Lianes,  a  member  of  that  mission,  has  pro- 
posed  this  last  resort  to  his  fellow  eountry- 
men.  Officiais  in  Washington  f  ollowing 
the  situation,  and  giving  every  évidence 
of  acting  at  the  behest  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  acknowl- 
edge  that  any  seriously  non-eooperative 
movement  in  the  Philippines  might  play 
havoc  with  American  commerce  there,  and 
should  therefore  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 

The  leader  of  the  incipient  movement 
is  Vineente  Lianes,  who  started  as  a 
farmer  and  is  now  a  teacher  of  law,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of 
the  Philippine  législature.  If  the  move- 
ment takes  the  Unes  of  the  Indian  move- 
ment, native  Filipinos  will  refuse  to  serve 
in  the  American  military  forces,  will  re- 
fuse to  send  their  children  to  American 
schools,  will  buy  no  foreign  prodncts,  and 
refuse  to  hold  politieal  positions  under  the 
American  administration. 


Indian  Workers  Found  Party 
A  Labor  party  has  been  f  ormed  in  India. 
It  will  aim  to  secnre  concessions  for  the 
members  as  well  as  stand  for  national  self- 
determination. 


The  union  label  directs  and  concentrâtes 
public  sentiment  against  the  evils  peculiar 
to  many  industries. 
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Farmera  Oontrol  Manitoba 

THESE  pernieioiiB  '  '  f arm  blocs '  '  so  much 
f eared  bj  Wall  Street  seem  to  be  ail  the 
rage  up  in  Canada.  The  organiaed  farmers 
of  the  Provinee  of  Manitoba  hâve  just  won 
twentj-fonr  seats  ont  of  fifty-two  in  the 
Proyineial  Aaeembly,  with  a  prospeet  of 
gaining  three  more  seats  in  def  erred  elee- 
tiona.  The  préviens  party  in  power,  the 
libérais,  bave  tnmed  over  to  the  farmers  the 
eonduet  of  the  govemment. 

Manitoba 's  new  cabinet  is  made  up  en- 
tirely  of  farmers,  with  the  exception  of  a 
Winnipeg  barrister,  elected  on  the  progres- 
sive ticket  The  Hon.  P.  M.  Black,  the 
new  provincial  treasnrer,  bas  been  identi- 
tled  with  the  progressive  farmers  for  years 
as  the  treasnrer  of  the  United 
Grain  Growers,  Ltd.  The  Premier 
and  Minister  of  Education  is  Hon. 
John  Bracken,  a  capable  professer 
from  the  Provincial  Agricultoral 
Collège;  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Hon.  W.  B.  Canb;  Hon.  Neîl 
Cameron  holds  the  portfolio  of  Ag- 
ricnltnre,  while  Hon.  R.  W.  Oraig. 
K.  C,  is  Attomey-General,  and 
Hon.  D.  L.  McLeod  the  Provincial 
Seeretary  for  Manitoba. 

There  are  now  four  great  Oana- 
dian  provinces  nnder  the  political 
rôle  of  the  orsanised  farmers  and 
workers.  In  at  least  two  other  t>tov- 
inces  farm-labor  control  is  immi- 
nent. What  a  terrible  example  for 
the  producing  classes  across  the 
sonthem  bonndary.  Perhaps  this  is 
wbat  lead  North  Dakota  to  sélect 
two  farmer  non-partisan  senators 
to  represent  her  in  Washington. 


leadership  than  with  Senator  LaFollette 
saf  ely  back  in  the  Congress  at  Washington 
and  Gk>vemor  Blaine  once  more  directing 
affaire  at  Madison. 

Money,  threats,  social  influence,^  ail  the 
forces  of  reaction  combined  to  def eat  La- 
Follette.  Instead,  he  received  the  greatest 
majority  ever  given  a  candidate  for  office 
in  Wisconsin — a  fltting  dimaz  for  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  of  able,  persistent,  and 
courageous  work  in  behalf  of  the  plain  peo- 
ple  of  the  State  and  nation. 

While  net  of  the  caliber  of  LaFollette, 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of  Oalif  omia  and 
Joseph  I.  France  of  Maryland  were  re-eleeted 
in  their  respective  primaries,  with  the  sup- 
port   of    the    Republican    Progressives    of 


ProgressiTefl  Score  Pxlmary 
Vlctoiles 


Labor's  Political  Opportunity 

Bv  U.  S.  Senator  Bobert  M  LaFollsttb 

AFTEB  a  lifetime  spent  in  observing  the  opération  of 
Govemment,  my  f aith  is  nnshaken  that  the  workers 
of  America  in  ail  walks  of  lif e  hâve  it  in  their  hands 
to  save  this  country  and  to  préserve  its  original  prin- 
ciples  and  its  f ree  institutions  for  the  beneflt  of  ail  the 
American  people. 

In  this  great  struggle  the  workers'  weapon  is  the  bal- 
lot. It  is  an  effective  and  ail  powerfnl  weapon. 
Wielded  with  intelligence  for  a  righteous  cause,  it  can 
not  f  ail  to  win. 


The  nation  has  not  ceased  to  gasp 
with  surprise  at  the  tremendous  pri- 
mary  victory  which  Wiseonsin  voters 
heaped  on  their  greatest  leader,  Sen- 
ator Bob  LaFollette  and  the  whole 
progressive  ticket  in  the  state.  Sen- 
ator LaFollette  led  the  ticket  with  over 
200,000  majority,  while  Govemor  Blaine 
was  renominated  by  175,000.  Every  state 
and  congressional  nomination  was  captured 
by  the  LaFollette  forces  and  substantial  ma- 
jorities  recorded  for  the  législative  candi- 
dates. 

Corning  as  it  did  in  answer  to  the  Admin- 
istration's  railroad  injunction  policy,  La- 
Follette's  majority  of  over  two  to  one  has 
silenced  for  a  time  the  forces  of  reaction, 
has  broken  the  grip  which  the  moneyed  in- 
terests  were  threatening  to  get  in  that  state, 
and  has  given  to  the  progressive  people  of 
this  country  the  promise  of  continued  vie- 
tories  at  the  coming  gênerai  élections.  There 
is  no  surer  guarantee  of  progressive  political 


The  problème  eonfronting  this  country — monopoly 
control  of  industry  and  crédit,  the  granting  of  spécial 
privilèges  through  excessive  tariffs,  ship  subsidies,  rail- 
road guarantees  and  gratuities,  the  sheltering  of  tax 
dodgers  by  vicious  législation,  the  bestowal  of  spécial 
favors  and  exemptions  upon  corporations  at  the  hands 
of  the  courts,  the  déniai  to  the  masses  of  men  of  the 
fundamentals  of  liberty — one  and  ail  may  be  rightly 
settled  in  an  orderly  and  effective  manner  only  through 
political  action. 

If  the  workers  of  this  country  will  live  up  to  their 
traditions  and  use  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
thèse  problème  will  be  settled  and  settled  rightly,  in  full 
accord  with  the  underlying  prin<dples  of  our  govemment. 


Ferris,  the  Démocratie  nominee,  combines 
the  anti-Newberry  vote  with  the  support  of 
his  own  ticket.  In  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional contest  Progressive  candidates  seored 
several  décisive  victories.  Congressman  Boy 
G.  Woodruff  and  W.  Frank  James,  out- 
spoken  champions  of  the  workers  and  farm- 
ers, were  renominated  with  big  majorities, 
and  should  easily  win  in  the  November 
élection. 

With  the  strong  support  of  the  Bepqblican 
machine  and  unlimited  f  unds  b^iind  them, 
Senators  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and  Poin- 
dexter  of  Washington,  two  arch-reaction- 
aries,  hâve  been  renominated.  There  is  yet 
time  for  the  workers  of  thèse  states  to  wake 
up  and  def  eat  them  in  the  gênerai  élections. 
The  outstanding  victory  in  the 
state  govemorship  contests  of  the 
past  month  is  the  nomination  of 
William  E.  Sweet  of  Colorado  on 
the  Démocratie  ticket.  Sweet  is  an 
out-and-out  Progressive,  with  a  pro- 
gram  that  ought  to  reçoive  the  sup- 
port of  the  workers  and  farmers  in 
a  state  ail  but  owned  by  the  Bocke- 
f  eller  mining  interests. 

The  notable  progress  made  in  the 
primaries  in  so  many  of  the  states 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  the 
united  activities  led  by  the  Confér- 
ence for  Progressive  Political  Ac- 
tion bave  in  the  flrst  round  of  the 
contest,  been  signally  suoeeesful. 
Gur  next  duty  is  to  carry  tiiese  men 
on  to  certain  victory  in  the  Novem- 
ber élections. 


those  states.  Johnson  and  France  are  both 
able,  independent  men.  Together  with  Col- 
onel Smith  Brookhart  of  lowa,  Ex-govemor 
Frazier  of  North  Dakota,  and  other  progres- 
sive sénatorial  nominees,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
tumed  to  continue  the  battle  for  the  com- 
mon  people  in  Congress. 

Do  not  be  deceived  by  newspaper  re- 
ports that  the  renomination  of  Senator 
Townsend  in  Michigan  représente  an  in- 
dorsement  of  Newberryism  by  the  voters  of 
that  state.  Although  Townsend  was  victori- 
ous  in  a  fleld  of  four  contestants,  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  were  for  anti-New- 
berry candidates.  Townsend  won  by  the 
8y)lit  progressive  vote.  He  will  bave  hard 
sledding    in    November    when    Ex-govemor 


PoUtical  Bevolt  In  the  West 
Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  Managing 
Director  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council,  has  just  completed  a  tour 
of  the  western  states  for  the  Con- 
férence of  Progressive  Political  Ac- 
tion. Ben  Marsh  knows  the  temper 
of  the  western  farmers  botter  than 
any  other  man  in  the  ..«Quntry. 
Three  times  this  year  he  has  made 
extensive  speaking  and  organizing 
trips  among  them,  and  this  is  what  he  re- 
ports: 

'  '  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  farmers,  wage  earaers,  little  shop- 
keepers,  and  professional  people  are  mad 
clear  through.  They  were  promised  the  bread 
of  normalcy  by  the  présent  Administration, 
and  hâve  received  a  cold  stone  of  abnor- 
mally  hard  times.  They  recognize  this  as 
ab-normaley-T-they  realize  that  someone  is 
making  big  profits,  and  that  it  isn't  those 
who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  but 
those  who  can  manipulate  the  wealth  pro- 
duced  for  their  own  selfish  gains  after 
the  wealth  has  left  the  hands  of  tho 
producers. 
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Associated  Industries  Pear  Labor's 
Political  Power 

''Labor  is  mad  and  militant,"  and  is 
perfecting  political  organizations  in  eveiy 
State  of  the  union,  wails  *'The  Monitor," 
the  officiai  publication  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  New  York  State. 

Such  testimony  from  our  opponents  is 
always  convincing. 


Progressives  Organise  in  New  England 

A  Massachusetts  bratteh  of  the  Conférence 
for  Progressive  Political  Action  has  been 
organized  by  représentatives  from  130  vari- 
ons farm  and  labor  organizations  in  the 
State.  The  organization  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Engineers'  Hall  in  Boston,  and  resulted 
in  the  adoption  of  a  non-partisan  policy  for 
the  approacMng  élections.  John  Fitzpatrick 
of  Cambridge,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Massadiusetts  Conmiittee  of  48,  heads  a 
conmiittee  £o  draw  up  a  state  platf orm  to 
govem  future  action.  The  Massachusetts 
workers  and  f armera  are  in  the  field  to  stay, 
and  assert  that  this  is  only  the  beginning 
of  their  efforts. 


Mezican  Workers  Score  Victory 
Beturns  from  the  Meâcan  Congressional 
élections  indicate  a  sweeping  victory  for  the 
labor  and  libéral  forces  of  the  Republic. 
The  new  congress  will  be  dominated  by  the 
workers  and  cooperators,  who  will  hâve  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  260  seats  in  the 
Lower  House.  They  will  also  hâve  a  com- 
fortable  majority  of  the  Senate. 

This  splendid  political  victory  by  the  Mex- 
ican  workers  and  farmers  contains  an  im- 
portant lesson  which  their  American  com- 
rades  cannot  afford  to  overlook.  There  are 
four  labor  and  libéral  parties  in  Mexico, — 
the  National  Coopérative  Party,  the  Mexican 
Labor  Party,  the  National  Agrarian  Farm- 
ers' Party,  and  the  Socialist  Party.  Instead 
of  working  against  each  other,  they  recently 
combined  their  forces  in  the  Confederacion 
Revolucionaria  Nacional.  Thus  imited  they 
easily  defeated  their  conservative  and  cléri- 
cal opponents. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  over  half  of 
the  successful  Congressional  candidates  be- 
long  to  the  National  Coopérative  Party, 
which  demande  the  division  of  large  estâtes, 
with  indemnifications;  fédéral  assistance  for 
the  farmers;  limitation  of  taxes  to  land, 
profits  and  inheri tances;  socialization  of  pub- 
lic services;  development  of  éducation; 
abolition  of  the  professional  army  and  a 
reduced  citizens'  army;  together  with  pro- 
gressive labor  and  social  législation. 

Dakota  Farmers  Adopt  Platform 

"My  platform  is  short  and  sweet  like  an 
old  woman's  dance,"  said  Lôncoln  in  one 
of  his  campaigns.  A  similar  virtue  is  daimed 
for  the  platform  recently  adopted  by  the 
farmers  and  workers  of  North  Dakota.  It 
can  be  written  on  a  postal  eard,  and  contains 
the  following  progressive  planks: 

"We  reaffirm  our  confidence  in  the  in- 
dustrial  program  enacted  into  law. 

<<We  stand  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  législative  limit  for  farm  loan  bond 
issue. 

"We  favor  the  extension  of  crédit  by  the 
Bank  of  North  Dakota  to  the  cooperativi» 
enterprises  to  aid  in  marketing  farm  prod- 
uce. 


'  *  We  favor  the  extension  of  the  maturing 
period  of  farm  loan  bonds. 

"We  approve  the  work  done  by  the  agri- 
cultural  bloc  in  the  United  States  congress. 

"We  demaad  the  enactment  of  the  Ladd 
currency  bill. 

*  '  We  demand  a  price  for  agricultural  prod- 
uce above  the  cost  of  production  to  save 
the  farmer,  and  open  the  factories  in  full 
time  opérations. 

"We  stand  for  libéral  adjusted  compensa- 
tion for  the  men  who  won  the  war. 

"We  stand  for  continuing  on  the  statu  tes 
the  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  1919  législa- 
ture." 


Brltlsh  Labor  Party  Makes  Gains 
The  twenty-second  annual  conférence  of 
the  British  Labor  Party  recently  held  in 
Edinburgh  brought  together  800  delegates 
from  ail  sections  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Wales.  Beports  made  to  the  conférence 
show  a  membership  of  about  4,000,000,  which 
means  one-third  of  the  total  voting  popula- 
tion of  the  coxmtry. 

The  British  workers  know  what  they  want. 
and  are  going  to  get  it.  In  his  opening  ad- 
dress  the  chairman  of  the  Labor  Party  con- 
vention declared  :  "  It  is  the  new  social  order 
we  want;  nothlng  else  will  prevent  the 
dégradation  of  labor. 

"Although  no  gênerai  élection  has  been 
held  in  England  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
the  by-elections  indicate  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Labor  Party.  In  the  first  year 
of  its  existence  it  elected  but  two  members 
to  the  House  of  Parliament,  registering 
62,698  votes.  In  the  last  gênerai  élection, 
held  in  1918,  it  elected  57  members  of  Par- 
liament with  a  total  vote  of  2,224,945.  Since 
then  it  has  increased  its  représentatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  76,  and  has  more 
than  doubled  its  vote  in  the  by-elections. 
Only  during  the  past  month  it  has  won  two 
important  victories  over  coalition  libérais  and 
conservatives.  In  the  Gower  élection,  Mr. 
W.  Grenfell,  the  libéral  candidate  defeated 
the  coalition  libéral  with  a  30  per  cent  ma- 
jority, and  at  Pontypridd  a  coalition  ma- 
jority of  3,175  at  the  last  élection  was  tumed 
to  a  labor  majority  of  4,080,  thereby  defeat- 
ing  a  strictly  coalition  supported  govemment 
Parliamentary  officiai  for  the  seat.  *  ' 


Colorado  Nominates  Oooperator  As 
Ck>vemor 

One  of  the  outstanding  progressive  polit- 
ical victories  of  the  month  is  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  E.  Sweet  of  Denver,  as 
candidate  for  govemor  of  Colorado  on  a 
coopérative  platform  dosely  following  that 
which  recently  won  the  sénatorial  nomina- 
tion for  Smith  Brookhart  in  the  lowa  pri- 
roary  campaign.  Mr.  Sweet 's  platform  de- 
clared for  "non-profit  coopérative  market- 
ing organizations"  to  enable  the  farmers  of 
Colorado  to  secure  a  décent  price  for  their 
products  and  emancipate  themselves  from 
the  speculators,  monopolists  and  commission 
men 's  combines. 

Mr.  Sweet  recently  retumed  from  a  study 
of  coopérative  acliievements  in  Europe, 
which  eonvinoed  him  that  the  future  of 
American  industry  and  agriculture  dépends 
upon  the  adoption  of  coopération  in  this 
eountry.  Both  farmers  and  workers  in 
Colorado  are  uniting  to  seeure  his  élection. 


Penetrating  Pennsylvania 
Workers  in  Altoona,  Pa.,  are  on  the  right 
road.  Three  years  ago  the  Non-partisan 
League  was  formed  to  unité  the  voters  in 
political  activities.  During  the  first  year 
the  League  elected  a  mayor,  two  council- 
men,  and  several  city  officiais.  Last  year 
the  number  was  increased.  The  League  is 
supporting  its  own  candidates  for  govemor, 
state  senators  and  congressmen.  A  move- 
ment  reported  on  f oot  to  form  a  state  non- 
partisan  league  may  make  Altoona,  the 
pioneer  organisation,  the  state  headqus^rs. 


A  Word  to  the  Wise 

Frank  Hodges,  the  vigoroos  young  secre- 
tary  of  the  Miners'  Fédération  of  Great 
Britain,  urges  Canadian  and  American  labor 
to  quieken  its  political  consciousness  as  the 
surest  protection  of  its  hard  won  gains. 
From  the  vantage  point  which  experienee  in 
the  British  labor  movement  givee,  Hodgea 
writes: 

The  labor  movements  of  Canada  and 
America  are  young  and  virile;  they  can  avoid 
many  of  the  pit-falls  which  hâve  trapped  the 
Ëuropean  labor  moyement  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  The  snreet  way  to  avoid  the  chaoa 
which  prevail*  in  Europe  is  for  the  working 
classes  of  Oanada  and  America  to  develop  a 
political  consciousness  sooner  than  we  did 
hère.  Labor  législation  can  go  far  to  miti- 
gâte  the  harsh  conditions  of  capitalist  écon- 
omies. It  provides  the  means  of  doing  for 
the  working  classes  what  they  may  be  unabl» 
to  do  industrially.  In  Europe  the  political 
machine  has  lagged  behind  the  industrial 
machine.  Now  we  hâve  to  wait  for  the- 
political  machine  to  catch  up,  in  order  that 
we  may  undo  much  of  the  evH  that  hfts  been 
done  by  thoee  who  haye  used  political  power 
to  the  détriment  of  the  working  classes  during 
the  last  hundred  years. 

We  are  now  endeayorlng  to  make  the 
political  arm  as  strong  as  the  industrial  arm. 
This  seems  to  be  the  line  of  true  progress. 
Europe  looks  confldently  to  the  West  to  se» 
gigantic  strides  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
émancipation  of  the  working  classes,  both  in- 
dustrially and  politically. 

The  great  new  countries  of  the  world 
haye  the  bail  at  their  feet  What  is  more, 
I  am  confident  that  in  the  not  far  distant 
future  they  will  rise  to  the  great  occasion 
of  putting  it  in  motion. 


Mexlcans  Swear  By  the  Ballot 
The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the 
Mexican  Conférence  of  Labor,  held  the  lat- 
ter  part  of  September  in  Mexico  City,  went 
on  record  as  strongly  in  favor  of  political 
action.  In  defining  the  présent  aims  of  tfae 
organisation,  the  gmeral  secretary  of  the- 
Confédération  said: 

Our  immédiate  efforts  are  directed  not 
against  capitaliste  who  are  giying  their 
workers  décent  conditions  and  a  living  wage. 
but  against  the  exploitera  who  do  not  treat 
workers  as  human  beings.  In  several  in- 
stances recently  the  government  at  the  im- 
perative  denutnd  of  the  union  has  tempera- 
rily  taken  over  a  factory  in  order  that  the 
workers  might  labor  under  décent  conditions; 
thèse  factories  hâve  beèn  retumed  to  their 
owners  upon  their  agreement  to  observe  the 
rights  of  the  workers. 

We  are  engaged  in  promoting  the  édu- 
cation of  Mexican  workers  in  order  that 
erentually  they  may  be  capable  of  mnninr 
industry  themselyes.  In  my  opinion  the 
Mexican  worker  is  more  advaneed  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  this  than  the  Russian  worker; 
with  proper  éducation  eyen  the  présent  gén- 
ération should  be  capable  of  taking  over 
factories  in  ten  years.  For  that  is  our  ulti- 
mate  aim:  the  ownership  and  eontrol  of  in- 
dustries by  the  people. 

.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  wUh  a  Hronç' 
êconwnie  organiiotion  hêhind  U,  Uihor  emn  emp- 
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êuTê  thê  politieal  pûwêr  of  thé  états  through 
thê  prêêenl  êUetive  machinery.    Factories  will 
then  gradaally  be  socialized   by  le^ftl  means 
rathor  than  by  direct  action;  just  as,  for  in- 
stance,   we    hâve    been    socialising    the    land 
through  the  promulgation  of  agrarian  laws. 
The  increase  in  bodiee  aflWiated  to   the 
Oonf ederation  is  seen  in  the  reported  growth 
from  300  such  groupa  in  1921  to  over  500 
in  August,  1922. 

Nebraska's  on  the  Boad 
Organized  labor  and  farmers  in  Nebraska 
are  out  for  the  scalps  of  the  old  party  can- 
didates in  the  November  élections.  Fighting 
behind  the  Progressive  Party,  which  was 
organized  to  do  away  entirely  with  the 
Townley  "balance  of  power"  idea,  they  are 
pntting  up  farmer  and  labor  candidates  who 
hâve  gone  on  record  against  govemment  by 
injunction,  in  f avor  of  the  f ull  repeal  of  the 
Esch-Gummins  Act  and  the  Fédéral  Réserve 
Bank  Act,  and  of  the  issue  of  money  direct 
to  the  people  by  the  govemment. 

The  foUowing  Progressive  Party  candi- 
dates on  the  state  ticket  are  entitled  to  the 
support  of  farmers  and  organized  labor 
throughout  the  state:  Ilarry  C.  Parmenter, 
a  member  of  the  Farmers  Union  and  Farm 
Bureau,  for  Governor;  T.  J.  EUsberry  for 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Grant  I.  Shumway  for 
State  Auditor,  Clyde  J.  Femandes,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  No.  183,  for  State 
Bailway  Gommissioner;  and  Mary  E.  Aztell, 
member  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.y  for  Gommissioner  of  Public 
Lands  and  Buildings. 

Candidates  for  national  offices,  friends  of 
labor  and  farmers,  indude  J.  L.  Beebe  for 
Senator;  A.  L.  Tidd,  Roy  M.  Harrop,  John 
Havekost,  John  O.  Schmidt,  John  C.  Frank- 
lin, and  G.  W.  Beal  for  Gongressman. 


Idalio's  Blg  Oliaiice 

W  P.  Whittaker,  a  vétéran  locomotive 
en^^eer  of  Pocatello,  Idaho  (Division  No. 
228),  was  suceessful  in  securing  the  nomina- 
tion for  Gongressman.  Brother  Whittaker 
filled  with  crédit  the  position  of  Mayor  of 
the  Gity  of  Pocatello  during  1919  and  1920, 
and  we  're  glad  this  opportunity  has  corne  to 
carry  him  on  to  fields  of  greater  influence 
and  usefulness. 

Organized  labor  is  counting  on  getting 
just  such  men  as  Brother  Whittaker  in 
Washington  to  get  some  work  done  for  a 
change. 


Oerman  Sodalists  Unité 
Workersin  Germany  hâve  in  their  con- 
trol   the   greatest  pôlitical  power  of   the 
country. 

The  reunion  of  the  two  largest  socialist 
parties  of  Germany — the  majority  social- 
iats  and  the  independents — ^which  was  ef- 
fected  on  September  24th,  has  brought 
into  existence  the  most  powerful  politieal 
party  in  the  world,  which  will  practically 
dictate  the  policies  of  Germany.  The  mur- 
der  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  the  genius  of  the  so- 
cialist govemment,  provided  the  necessary 
impetus  to  unité  the  socialists  whose 
ranks  had  been  split  for  seven  years,  fol- 
lowing  the  refusai  of  Karl  Liebknecht 
and  a  minority  of  socialists  in  the  reich- 
stag  to  vote  for  the  second  German  war 
loan.  The  United  Social  Démocratie 
Party  of  Germany,  as  the  merger  has  been 


named,  with  its  2,000,000  duee-paying 
members,  will  control  180  members  of  the 
reichstag,  haying  cast  close  to  15,000,000 
votes  in  the  last  élections.  Dr.  Rudolph 
Reitscheid,  who  is  raentioned  as  the  prob- 
able successor  of  Dr.  Rathenau,  it  is  con- 
lîdently  stated,  will  be  the  leader  of  the 
new  party. 

THE     COMPROMISE    PROORAM 

The  program  which  was  submitted  to  • 
both  parties  as  a  basis  for  union  starts 
off  by  endorsing  the  présent  démocratie 
republic,  not  as  the  idéal  state,  but  as 
a  good  starting  point  in  the  struggle  for  a 
socialist  state. 

Secondly,  the  program  states,  justice 
should  be  reorganized  upon  a  socialistic 
basis;  lay  judges  should  function  with  pro- 
itessionals  in  ail  courts;  the  death  penalty 
should  be  abolished;  equality  of  women's 
rights  should  be  insured.  ^ 

Thlrd,  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
shifted  to  the  profiteers.  The  nation 
should  share  in  the  profits  from  capitalist 
undertakings.  With  the  aid  of  the  co- 
opératives, measures  should  be  taken  to 
make  certain  that  the  necessities  of  life, 
especially  bread,  potatoes,  méat,  milk  and 
sugar,  are  assured  the  entire  population; 
control  of  private  monopoly;  socialization 
of  the  key  industries,  especially  of  mining. 

Fourth,  safeguarding  of  the  workers' 
rights  through  récognition  of  the  right  to 
strike,*  through  maintenance  of  the  eight- 
hour  maximum  day,  through  the  création 
of  a  body  of  labor  law,  through  the  fur- 
ther  extension  of  the  industrial  councils 
principle,  i^nd  through  the  forbidding  of 
night  work  to  women  and  children. 

Fifth,  socialization  of  the  educational 
and  hygienic  Systems. 

Sxth,  an  international  policy  of  under- 
standing  and  of  fulfillment  of  Germany 's 
obligation  to  the  limit  of  her  capacity; 
substitution  of  an  international  System  of 
law  for  imperialism. 

WILL  MEAN  INTERNATIONAL  COALITION 

Germany 's  united  socialist  movement 
will  resuit  in  bringing  together  the  Second 
International,  with  headquarters  in  Vien- 
na,  it  is  confidently  stated  by  a  close  stu- 
dcnt  of  German  polities,  Abraham  Gahan. 
éditer  of  the  Jewish  Daily  Forward  (New 
York).  **The  reunion  of  the  socialists  of 
Germany  .  .  .  is  an  event  of  capital 
importance,"  according  to  Mr.  Gahan. 
"With  the  unification  of  the  socialists  of 
Germany,  the  unification  of  the  socialists 
of  the  world  will  follow.  It  will  settle 
once  and  for  ail  the  fate  of  the  Gommunist 
International.  '  ' 

HISTORY   or  THE  BRBACH 

German  socialists  hâve  been  famous  for 
their  différences  on  policy.  In  the  early 
history,  ©f  socialism,  in  the  fifties,  the 
split  came  over  the  question  of  organîzing 
primarily  for  politieal  rather  than  indus- 
trial action.  The  politieal  actionists  held 
the  stage  for  a  time  under  the  brilliant 
Ferdinand  Lassalle,  and  then  finally 
merged  in  a  compromise  program  with 
those  favoring  industrial  action,  the 
Marxians,  in  1890. 

The  question  of  supportinj:  the  imperial- 
istic  policies  of  the  govemment  during  the 
war  caused  the  last  breach,  which  is  only 


now,  after  seven  years,  being  healed  over. 
Gontrary  to  the  action  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority of  socialists  in  most  of  the  warring 
nations,  a  group  of  left  wing  socialists  in 
Germany  refused  to  abide  by  the  ironclad 
unit  rule  of  their  party  and  voted  against 
its  support  of  war  loans.  On  successive 
votes  the  opposition  socialists  increased 
their  number,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Liebknecht  formed  a  party.  The  outstand- 
ing  radical  socialists — Karl  Kautsky, 
Klara  Zetkin,  Rosa  Luxemburg,  and  others 
— ^joined  Liebknecht 's  party,  called  the 
independent  socialists. 

The  fall  of  the  kaiser,  which  was  immi- 
nent in  November  of  1918,  seemed  to 
bring  the  two  socialist  parties  together. 
Then  the  majority  socialists,  the  workers' 
industrial  as  well  as  politieal  leaders,  who 
were  really  anxious  to  avert  the  break- 
down  of  capitalism,  entered  into  an  im- 
portant agreement  with  the  capitalists  of 
Germany,  which  not  only  saved  capitalism, 
but  prevented  any  radical  politieal  révo- 
lution, and  antagonized  the  independents. 
This  agreement,  in  which  Legien,  repre- 
senting  the  workers,  pledged  the  workers' 
support  to  capitalism,  and  Stinnes,  repre- 
senting  the  employers  of  the  country,  con- 
ceded  universal  récognition  of  trade 
unions,  set  definite  limits  to  the  révolu- 
tion. Not  accepting  the  verdict  of  a  con- 
servative  reform  rather  than  a  complète 
révolution,  a  minority  again  split  off, 
under  Liebknecht,  and  formed  the  ''Spar- 
takus  Bund,  '  '  spoken  of  in  this  country  as 
the  *  *  Spartacides.  "  This  Bund  grew  rap- 
idly  into  a  communist  party. 

Gommunists  and  independent  socialists, 
both  opposing  the  majority  socialists' 
agreement,  tried  in  vain  to  bring  on  a  rad- 
ical révolution  in  «(anuary  of  1919,  but 
wére  forever  quieted  by  the  combined 
military  opposition  of  capitalists  and  ma- 
jority socialists.  Liebknecht  and  a  band 
of  young  communists  died  in  their  attempt 
to  establish  a  Soviet. 

Majority  socialists,  independents,  and 
communists  hâve  fooght  for  the  stage 
since  1919.  In  October,  1920,  a  split  in 
the  party  of  the  independents  added  tp  the 
strength  of  the  communists,  who  thereby 
became  the  largest  mass  communist  party 
.  in  the  world,  with  a  large  reichstag  délé- 
gation, and  500,000  dues-paying  members. 
But  again  in  the  March  uprising  of  1921, 
which  was  ordered  by  Moscow,  the  com- 
munists were  split,  a  majority  again  join- 
ing  the  independents.  The  communists, 
thus  weakened,  are  the  o^y  definitely  rev- 
olutionary  party  left  in  Germany. 

The  reunion  of  the  majority  socialists 
and  •  most  of  the  independent  socialists 
makes  possible  the  complète  control  of  the 
German  govemment.  Under  a  progressive 
program,  the  new  party  seems  to  hâve 
changed  its  conservative  leadership  and  to 
be  preparing  for  more  aggressive  action. 
Th  policy  of  the  new  party  is  peing  shaped 
by  a  committee,  whose  chairman  is  Karl 
Kautsky,  one  of  the  conspicuous  members 
of  the  independent  socialists,  and  an 
"orthodox**   Marxian. 


Remember  that  when  youVe  in  the  right 
you  can  afford  to  keep  your  temper,  and 
that  when  you're  in  the  wrong  you  can*t 
afford  to  lose  it. 
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Coopérative  Oongress  Oalled  for  Chicago 
The  Coopérative  League  of  America, 
compriBtng  several  hundred  consumers'  co- 
opérative organizations  in  various  sections 
of  the  conntry,  bas  called  its  third  con- 
gress  for  Chicago,  October  26th  to  28th. 
The  Coopérative  League  is  a  genuine  co- 
opérative organization,  distributing  co- 
opérative literature  and  promoting  vari- 
ous forms  of  consumers'  coopérative  ef- 
fort. It  is  sharply  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  fake  ''Coopérative  Society  of 
America"  which  we  expose  elsewhere  in, 
this  issue. 

While  the  Coopérative  League  is  dis- 
tinct ly  a  eonsumers'  organization  and  has 
in  the  past  opposed  coopérative  produc- 
tion, it  bas  broadened  the  call  to  the  Chi- 
cago congress  to  include  producers'  co- 
partnership  societies  and  agricultural  co- 
opérative marketing  societies,  which  are 
invited  to  send  fraternal  delegates,  to 
wbom  ''the  courtesy  of  discussion  may  be 
eztended,"  but  who  will  hâve  no  vote  in 
its  proceedings. 

Genuine  cooperators  throughout  the.  na- 
tion are  looking  forward  to  the  day  when 
cooperators  of  ail  kinds,  whether  in  pro- 
ducers'  or  consumers '^  societies  or  engaged 
in  coopérative  marketing  or  banking,  can 
assemble  in  a  common  congress  broad 
enough  to  include  ail  forms  of  bonest  co- 
opération, thereby  uniting  the  strength  of 
ail  for  the  progress  of  each. 


Amalgamated  Coopérative  Bank  Prospéra 

The  Amalgamated  State  Bank  of  Chi- 
cago, a  coopérative  labor  bank  opened  by 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  on  .luly  Ist  with  a  paid  in  cap- 
ital of  $200,000,  announces  deposits  of* 
$650,000  and  total  resources  of  nearly 
$1,000,000  during  its  first  month  of  busi- 
ness alone.  Thèse  deposits  bave  come  not 
only  from  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workefs,  but  also  from  1,500 
labor  unions  and  independent  workers  in 
Chicago  and  neighboring  cities. 

The  success  of  the  Amalgamated  Coopér- 
ative Bank  in  Chicago  bas  convinced  the 
executive  board  of  the  union  that  similar 
coopérative  banks  sbould  be  established  in 
other  large  clothing  centers  of  the  nation. 
The  executive  board  is  now  in  session  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  is  carefully 
considering  plans  for  the  organization  of 
its  second  bank  in  that  city. 


Coopérative  Building  Gullds  Grow  In 
Europe 

From  a  modest  beginning  in  England  at 
the  close  of  tbe  war,  the  Coopérative  Build- 
ing Guild  movement  has  spread  through- 
out   Europe,   until   now   in   almost    every 


country  workers  of  the  building  trades  are 
combining  tbeir  skill  and  initiative  for  the 
coopérative  building  of  homes  and  com- 
mercial structures.  While  the  guild  move- 
ment itself  goes  back  to  the  middle  âges, 
tbe  récent  development  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  complète  failing  of  privât^ 
contractors  and  real  estate  speculators  to 
provide  décent  homes  for  the  people  at 
reasonable  priées. 

Tbe  motive  of  the  guilds  is:  Industry 
organized  for  service  and  controlled  hy 
those  who  vjorTc  in  industry,  From  the  build- 
ing trades  this  idea  has  spread  to  furniture 
making,  shoe  manufacturing  and  other  in- 
dustries. Indeed,  within  tbe  past  few 
inonths  an  agricultural  guild  has  been 
formed  in  England  which  has  leased  for  999 
yoars  about  800  acres  of  land  in  Hertford- 
sbire,  just  north  of  London,  and  îs  con- 
structing  a  model  agricultural  community. 
Tbe  guild  pùrchases  stock  and  mac'binery 
cooperatively,  runs  a  coopérative  dairy, 
markets  its  products  cooperatively,  and  is 
just  starting  a  coopérative  méat  packing 
plant. 

In  Holland  there  are  now  tbirty-seven 
coopérative  building  guilds,  of  which 
twenty  are  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 
Similar  guilds  exist  throughout  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  even  in  terrorized  Hungary. 
A  start  has  already  been  made  in  this 
country*  by  coopérative  building  societies 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  several  other  cities. 


Anglican  Clergy  Déclares  for  Coopération 

Reflectîng  tbe  growing  coopérative  senti- 
ment in  Great  Britain,  wbere  over  half  the 
families  belong  to  the  coopérative  move- 
ment, tbe  clergy  and  ministers  of  the 
Cburch  of  England  at  Norwich  bave  just 
issued  a  remarkable  coopérative  manifeste, 
which  asserts  that  the  sole  solution  for  tbe 
**industrial  diflSculties  and  anxieties  of  our 
time*'  is  the  coopérative  principle  of  serv- 
ice instead  of  greed  for  gain. 

Tbe  manifeste  déclares: 

'*Since  tbe  Christian  purpose  is  service, 
industry  sbould  be  guided  by  tbe  needs 
of  ail,  and  not  by  tbe  mère  désire  for 
profits.  No  man  may  shirk  bis  just  and 
appropriate  share  in  that  service;  every 
man  sbould  bave  bis  just  and  appVopriate 
share  in  its  contre  1  and  its  fruits,  since 
no  one  may  be  treated  as  a  mère  hand  or 
means  of  production.  Tbus  industry  be- 
comes  tbe  work  of  free  men,  and  tbe  joy 
of  service  tbus  restored  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  produce  good  work." 

The  manifeste  closes  with  an  appeal  to 
couRumers  which  reflects  tbe  attitude  of 
consumers  coopérative  societies  for  the 
past  eighty  years. 


''To  ail  Christian  men  and  women  we 
say  that,  as  consumers,  they  ought  to  be 
concerned  about  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  produced  and  services 
rendered,  and  we  appeal  to  them  to  seek 
to  understând  thèse  conditions  and  to  help 
to  create  a  righteous  public  opinion  that 
will  refuse  to  seek  a  bargain  at  the  expense 
of  tbe  welfare  of  brother  men." 

In  reporting  this  remarkable  manifeste, 
the  All-American  Coopérative  Commission 
of  Cle.veland  states  that  coopération  ia 
simply  Christianity  applied  to  économies. 
It  makes  service  instead  of  greed  the 
motive  for  the  production  and  distribution 
of  tbe  necessities  of  life,  and  demande  tbe 
highest  possible  conditions  of  employment 
for  the  workers  who  carry  on  thèse  vital 
social  processes. 

Coopération  is  a  business  proposition,  but 
it  is  sometbing  more, — it  is  a  moral  idéal 
asserting  the  brotherbood  of  man  and  dar- 
ing  to  make  a  practieal  application  of  this 
idéal  in  tbe  business  world. 


Nation' 8  Fruit  Growers  Organise 

Tbe  Federated  Fruit  Growers  has  just 
been  formed  in  Chicago  by  représentatives 
of  coopérative  fruit  growers  '  organizations 
throughout  tbe  country  in  order  to  stand- 
ardize  fruit  grades,  improve  the  product, 
and  promote  coopérative  marketing  so  that 
the  producers  and  the  consumers,  instead 
of  the  middlemen,  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  fruit  industry. 

Tbe  formation  of  the  Federated  Fruit 
Growers  is  tbe  outcome  of  tbe  work  of  the 
Produeers  '  National  Fruit  Marketing  Com- 
mittee  appointed  some  months  ago  to  in- 
vestigate  tbe  problem  of  marketing  the 
nation 's  fruit  crops.  After  dotai  led  study 
of  ail  available  methods,  it  was  nnani- 
mously  decided  that  coopérative  marketing 
was  the  only  plan  which  would  adequately 
protect  both  tbe  farmer-produeer  and  the 
consuming  public. 


Labor  Bank  for  BuHalo 

As  a  direct  outcome  of  the  **open  shop*' 
campaign  and  the  BufTalo  streetcar  striic, 
the  Central  Labor  Union  of  Buffalo  has 
voted  to  proceed  with  tbe  establishment  of 
a  coopérative  labor  bank.  A  committee  oî 
local  trade  union  leaders  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  détails  of  organ- 
ization, and  a  large  number  of  individual 
trade  unioniste  and  small  businessmen  bave 
hâve  already  promised  tbeir  financial  and 
moral  support. 

Tbe  immédiate  occasion  for  the  Buffalo 
labor   bank    was    the    discovery   by   local 
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trade  anionists  that  the  big  bankers  oî 
Buffalo  were  taking  the  workerB'  deposits 
and  lending  them  to  the  most  prominent 
union  busters  ot  the  eity,  ineluding  the 
Street  railway  corporation.  The  committee 
on  Banking  and  Crédit  of  the  AU  American 
Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleveland  has 
already  tendered  its  assistance  to  the  Buf-  ' 
falo  workers  in  the  formation  of  a  sound 
and  stable  coopérative  bank. 


Japanese  Oooperators  Hold  Oongrass 
The  amazing  growth  of  coopération  in 
Japan  is  indicated  by  the  Eighteenth  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Coopérative  Societies 
recently  concluded  in  Tokyo,  which 
brought  togethor  12,000  delegates  repre- 
senting  2,830,000'  eooperators  thronghout 
the  country.  The  detailed  report  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  jnst  reached  this 
country  through  the  Ail  American  Coopér- 
ative Commission  of  Cleveland,  shows  that 
there  are  now  13,770  coopérative  societies 
in  Japan,  grouped  in  178  district  fédéra- 
tions. A  majority  of  thèse  coopératives 
are  peasants'  and  workers'  banks  or  crédit 
unions.  Thèse  people's  banks  not  only 
handle  money  and  fumish  crédit  for  work- 
ers and  farmers,  but  also  engage  in  the 
institutions  in  Japan,  mobilizing  the  funds 
of  the  people  under  their  own  control  for 
their  use  in  coopérative  productive  enter- 
prises  as  well  as  consumers'  stores. 

The  Japanese  Coopérative  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  for  a  central 
coopérative  bank,  and  has  petitioned  the 
government  to  bring  a  bill  authorizîng 
such  an  institution  before  the  next  session 
of  parliament.  The  Congress  was  ad- 
dressed  by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce,  Baron  Tamamoto, 
who  stated  that  "the  coopérative  societies 
are  the  most  progressive  and  promising 
factor  in  the  national  économie  develop- 
ment." 


Anstrallan  Labor  DedareB  for  Oooparatlon 
The  annual  congress  of  the  Australian 
Labor  Party,  just  concluded  at  Sidney, 
has  embarked  upon  a  coopérative  com- 
paign  to  bring  the  farmers  into  close  touch 
with  the  city  consumers.  It  is  proposed 
that  coopérative  societies  be  formed  of 
ail  farmers,  with  similar  organizations  es- 
tablished  among  the  city  workers,  so  that 
the  products  of  the  farm  will  be  sold  di- 
rectly  to  the  consumers.  The  Labor  Party 
will  also  stand  behind  the  farmers  in  or- 
ganizing  coopérative  banks  to  finance 
their  crops,  and  will  aid  them  in  founding 
coopérative  warehouses  to  distribute  their 
surplus  products  throughout  the  world. 

This,  progressive  move  by  Australian 
labor  is  identical  with  the  campaign  for 
Direct  Trading  between  farmer  producers 
and  city  consumers  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year  by  the  Ail 
American  Coopérative  Commission.  Hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  hâve  thus 
been  saved  by  the  workers  and  the  farm- 
ers through  the  élimination  of  profit-tak- 
ing  parasitic  middlemen. 


Ck>oparatlYe  Garage  Opens. 
What  is  declared  to  be  the  largest  co- 
opérative  garage   in   the   world    has   just 
been  opened  by  the  coopérative  society  at 
Banbury,  County  Oxford,   England.     The 


housewarming  included  a  tea,  a  concert 
and  a  dance,  coupled  with  a  coopérative 
mass  meeting,  and  addresses  by  the  leading 
eooperators  of  the  district.  The  new  co- 
opérative garage  contains  7,500  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  is  the  largest 
building  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city. 
It  is  supported  by  a  coopérative  society 
with  31  branches,  which  owns  a  flour  mill, 
a  bakery,  a  confectionery  works,  and  a 
farm  of  791  acres,  and  doing  an  annual 
business  exceeding  $1,100,000. 

Coopérative  garages  hâve  already  been 
instituted  in  this  country  in  Morganhill 
and  Modeste,  California,  and  by  varions 
other  coopérative  groups.  Certainly  every 
man  who  has  had  to  pay  a  stiff  auto  repair 
bill  will  appreciate  the  savings  thus  ef- 
fected. 


Oerman  Oooperatlye  Congress  Beports 
Bamarkable  Progress 

Beports  from  the  nineteenth  annual 
Congress  of  the  General  Fédération  of 
German  Coopérative  Societies  (Zentral 
Verband  Deutscher  Eonsumversne),  which 
hâve  just  been  received  by  the  Ail  Amer- 
ican Coopérative  Commission,  show  that 
coopération  in  Germany  is  making  remark- 
able  pro^ess  despite  the  heavy  handicap 
of  post-war  conditions  and  the  shattered 
financial  resources  of  the  country.  The 
German  Coopérative  Congress  was  held 
this  year  at  Eisenach  and  brought  to- 
*  gether  delegates  from  1,337  societies  with 
2,834,043  members.  The  business  of  the 
German  coopératives  now  surpasses  the 
enormous  figure  of  five  billion  marks  a 
year.  Although  this  huge  total  is  in  part 
due  to  the  low  value  of  the  mark,  the  large 
increase  in  quantity  of  goods  handled, 
apart  from  value,  shows  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing  power  of  coopération  in  Germany. 
During  the  year  1921,  756  new  stores  were 
opened  and  47  new  wholesale  houses,  while 
the  number  of  coopérative  employés  in- 
creased  to  37,454. 

The  Congress  declared  in  favor  of  close 
coopération  with  the  trade  unions,  and 
pledged .  itself  to  seeure  for  ail  employés  in 
coopérative  factories  model  working  condi- 
tions and  the  highest  possible  wages. 

Although  less  than  twenty  years  old, 
the  Central  Fédération  of  German  Coopér- 
ative Societies  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
économie  institutions  in  Germany.  With 
the  German  government  bankrupt  and  pri- 
vate  business  swinging  between  faîlure 
and  monopoly  control,  the  coopérative 
factories  and  stores  are  faithfully  sup- 
plying  the  wants  of  the  people  and  saving 
the  nation  from  utter  économie  collapse. 
As  in  the  other  countries  of  Central  and 
Eastem  Europe,  so  coopération  in  Ger- 
many is  the  one  bright  gleam  of  hope  on 
an  otherwise  inky  horizon. 


*  Belglan  Workers  Favor  Coopération 
The  national  congress  of  the  Central  Fédér- 
ation of  Belgian  Workers  in  the  Building, 
Wood  and  Fumishing  Industries,  with  a 
membership  of  153,000,  recently  convened  in 
Brussels.  The  congress  devoted  most  of  its 
attention  to  unemployment,  the  maintenance 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  the  possibility 
of  solving  thèse  problems  through  co-opera- 
tive    producers'    societies.      The    congress 


passed  a  resolution  demanding  the  création 
of  a  national  producers'  coopérative  organ- 
ization  which  will  enable  the  workers  to 
erect  homes  and  factories  directly  for  the 
people  without'the  intervention  of  employers 
or  contractors.  The  plan  to  be  f ollowed  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  successful  British 
building  guilds,  which  employ  their  own  ex- 
perts and  finance  opérations  largely  with 
the  money  of  the  builders.  The  congress 
was  also  impressed  by  the  success  of  the 
German  Fédération  of  Social  Building 
Undertakings,  a  coopérative  group  of  work- 
ers which  employs  20,000  men  and  has  al- 
ready erected  buildings  to  the  value  of  470^- 
000,000  marks. 


Philaaeipliia  Coopérative  Bank  Prospers* 
The  Producers  and  Consumers  Coopéra- 
tive Bank,  started  by  the  workers  of  Phil- 
adelphia  only  six  months  ago,  now  reports 
assets  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  and  pros- 
pects for  new  business  assuring  its  success 
as  one  of  the  leading  banking  houses  of  the 
city. 

The  report  of  the  Producers  and  Con- 
sumers Coopérative  Bank  at  the  close  of 
business  on  September  12,  shows  resources 
of  $956,110.08  with  deposits  of  $741,933.92. 
At  this  rate  of  increase  it  is  expected  that 
deposits  will  pass  the  million  dollar  mark 
within  the  next  thirty  days,  raising  the  re- 
sources proportionately. 

The  Producers  and  Consumers  Coopér- 
ative bank  has  already  received  a  trust 
Company  charter  from  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  is  planning  to  make  this  one 
of  the  leading  features  of  the  bank,  aiding 
the  workers  to  invest  their  savings  safely 
in  productive  enterprises,  and  administer- 
ing  their  estâtes  in  case  of  death  for  the 
protection  of  their  familles. 


Bussian  Cooperators  Send  Products  Abroad 
Adopting  as  its  slogan  "Coopération 
knows  no  f  rentier  barriers,"  the  All-Rus- 
sian  Central  Union  of  Coopérative  Socie- 
ties has  commenced  to  distribute  the  co- 
opérative products  of  Bussia  throughout 
Europe.  First  préférence  is  given  to  the 
coopérative  societies  of  each  country,  any 
surplus  which  they  cannot  completely 
handle  being  sold  to  private  firms. 

In  line  with  this  aggressive  policy,  the 
Alî-Russian  Central  Union  of  Coopérative 
Societies  has  opened  large  exhibits  at  the 
f amous  Koenigsberg  Fair,  the  booths  of  the 
Bussian  Coopérative  Métal  Products,  the 
Optical  Faetory,  the  Coopérative  Tobacco 
Industry,  and  the  Northern  Peasants'  In- 
dustries being  opened  on  August  15,  in  the 
présence  of  the  prime  minister  of  Prussia 
and  représentatives  of  various  public  insti- 
tutions. 


Coopérative  Bank  Now  Organizing  in 
Pittsburgh 

With  the  improvement  of  the  industrial 
situation,  members  of  the  Big  Four  Broth- 
erhoods  in  the  Pittsburgh  District  are 
shaping  plans  for  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
complète  the  organization  of  the  Brother- 
hood  Savings  and  Trust  Company  in  the 
Steel  City. 

The  organization  campaign  for  the  new 
Brotherhood  Coopérative  Bank  is  being 
conducted    by   a    committee    of   fourteen 
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labor  représentatives  from  as  many  différ- 
ent nnions.  The  organization  work  was 
started  some  months  ago  at  a  great  mass 
meeting  in  Pittsbnrgh  addressed  by  Man- 
ager Walter  F.  McCaleb  of  !he  B.  of  L.  E. 
Coopérative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland, 
and  U.  S.  Congressman  W.  J.  Burke,  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Eailway  Conduct- 
ors.  Although  no  active  campaign  bas  so 
far  been  conducted,  the  organizing  com- 
mittee  bas  already  sold  $5,000  worth  of 
stock  out  of  the  total  capital  of  $500,000 
and  $20,000  surplus.  Pending  the  organi- 
zation of  the  bank,  the  funds  are  being 
deposited  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative 
National  Bank  of  Cleveland. 

Members  of  the  railway  Brotherhoods 
of  Pittsburgh  hâve  already  petitioned  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Banking  Commissioner 
for  a  trust  company  charter,  and  intend  to 
apply  for  membership  in  the  Fédéral  Re- 
serve System  upon  organization.  While 
a  gênerai  savings  and  commercial  business 
will  be  donc,  it  is  planned  to  make  the 
trust  department  one  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures  of  the  bank,  to  aid  workers  in  the 
investment  of  their  savings  and  to  act  as 
trustées  for  them  in  the  exécution  of  their 
wills  and  the  handling  of  their  estâtes. 
The  organizers  of  the  Brotherhood  Savings 
and  Trust  Company  are  being  aided  and 
advised  by  the  All-American  Coopérative 
Commission  of  Cleveland  and  the  officers 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  National 
Bank  of  that  city. 


Coopération  Spreads  Bapidly  in  China 
Through  Chinese  visitors  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  All-American  Coopérative 
Commission  in  Cleveland,  American  co- 
operators  get  their  first  glimpse  of  the 
progress  of  coopération  in  the  Chinese  Be- 
public.  Originally  started  by  Chinese  stu- 
dents  returning  from  American  universi- 
ties,  the  Chinese  coopérative  movement 
took  root  in  Fu  Tang  University  at  Shang- 
hai, where  professors,  students,  and  towns- 
people  combined  to  organize  a  coopérative 
bank,  a  coopérative  weekly  paper  called 
**^The  People,"  and  a  group  of  coopérative 
stores. 

From  Shanghai  the  coopérative  move- 
ment has  spread  to  other  cities.  It  is  now 
especially  well  established  in  Canton, 
where  thousands  of  families  hâve  joined 
together  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  co- 
operatively  at  cost.  There  are  also  flour- 
ishing  coopératives  in  many  smaller  cities 
where  progressive  students  and  workers 
hâve  combined  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
Chinese  coopérative  commonwealth  em- 
bracing  one-quarter  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  globe. 


Kooperative  Landsforening,  fo.unded  by 
the  city  workers  and  consumers,  now 
cover  over  3,000  local  coopératives  with  a 
membership  in  excess  of  130,000  heads  of 
families,  reaching  nearly  half  the  entire 
population  of  the  country. 

The  financial  report  of  the  Norwegian 
Coopérative  Union 's  Wholesale  Society 
shows  annual  business  in  excess  of  21,000,- 
000  crowns,  backed  by  a  reserve  fund  of 
half  a  million  crowns  and  a  banking  de- 
partment with  deposits  in  excess  of  3,000,- 
000  crowns. 

In  addition  to  this  large  wholesale  busi- 
ness, the  Norwegian  cooperators'  retail 
societies  report  an  annual  turnover  of  116,- 
000,000  crowns,  on  which  a  saving  of  13,- 
000,000  crowns,  or  11.37  per  cent,  was 
made  for  the  cooperators. 

In  addition  to  their  stores  and  banks, 
thQ  Norse  cooperators  conduct  a  thriving 
insurance  company,  Samvirke,  founded  in 
January,  1922.  It  writes  fire,  marine, 
burglary  and  liability  insurance,  and  has 
opened  agencies  in  connection  with  the  co- 
opérative banks  throughout  Norway.  The 
cooperators  also  own  seventy-one  factories 
making  their  own  boots  and  shoes,  méat 
products,  flour,  butter,  clothing,  and  knit 
goods.  # 


just  published  a  booklet,  '*How  to  Detect 
Fake  Coopératives,"  which  it  will  send 
without  charge  to  labor  organizations  that 
désire  to  save  their  members  money  and 
promote  honest  coopérative  enterprises. 


Norwegian  Cooperators  Beport  Bemarkable 
Progress 

Despite  the  severe  industrial  dépression 
in  Northern  Europe,  the  achievements  of 
the  Norwegian  Coopérative  movement  dur- 
ing  the  past  year,  reported  ut  its  récent 
National  Coopérative  Congress,  indicate  a 
remarkable  expansion  both  of  coopérative 
banking  and  consumers'  coopérative  stores. 

The  two  national  coopérative  bodies  in 
Norway,  the  Samvirkecentralen,  composed 
of  agricultural  coopératives,  and  the  Norges 


Fake  Coopérative  Invades  Additional 
States 

The  fake  "Coopérative"  Society  of 
America,  against  which  the  All-American 
Coopérative  Commission,  the  Coopérative 
League,  and  other  genuine  coopérative 
bodies  are  waging  a  relentless  campaign  to 
protect  the  workers'  money,  is  now  spread- 
ing  its  tenacles  into  additional  eastern  and 
western  states,  where  its  smooth-tongued 
salesmen  are  endeavoring  to  sell  their  *  *  de- 
bentures"  to  the  unsophisticated  public. 

Last  month  we  reported  the  efforts  of  the 
All-American  Coopérative  Commission  to 
expel  this  coopérative  pirate  from  the  state 
of  Ohio.  It  has  now  invaded  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  and  Minnesota,  where  a  crew 
of  expert'  stock  salesmen  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  sell  ''bénéficiai  interest"  certifl- 
cates  at  $75  which  are  valued  at  $50  par 
and  which  formerly  sold  for  $25. 

The  past  record  of  this  fake  "coopéra- 
tive," according  to  the  All-American  Co- 
opérative Commission,  completely  con- 
demns  it.  When  it  was  hauled  before  the 
bankruptcy  court  préviens  to  its  présent 
re -organization,  its  books  showed  that  out 
of  $11,337,965.95  paid  to  its  dummy  pro- 
motion corporation  by  the  purchasers  of 
"bénéficiai  interests,"  the  sum  of  $9,194,- 
649.15  was  retained  by  this  dummy  for 
''commissions  and  collections,"  which 
went  into*  the  pockets  of  the  families  of 
two  of  the  three  "coopérative"  trustées.- 
Indeed  the  receiver  found  only  $16  of  free 
assets  in  bank  out  of  more  than  $11,300,- 
000  colleeted.  In  addition,  this  fraudulent 
*  '  coopérative  '  *  was  indebted  to  the  dummy 
sales  corporation  for  $1,758,478.20  on  prom- 
missory  notes,  although  the  owners  of  this 
dummy  hâve  never  paid  a  cent  for  their 
stock. 

In  order  to  protect  the  workers  and 
farmers  of  America  from  the  inroads  of 
fraudulent  coopératives,  the  All-American 
Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleveland  has 


German  Cooperators  Désire  Peace 

One  of  the  most  impressive  addresses  of 
the  récent  British  Coopérative  Congress  at 
Brighton  came  from  Heinrich  Kaufmann, 
a  fraternal  delegate  from  the  German  Co- 
opération Union  and  beloved  leader  of 
German  cooperators.  In  a  touching  plea 
for  world  peace  which  brought  a  hearty 
response  from  the  British  cooperators, 
Herr  Kaufmann  said: 

Being  cooperators,  we  are  men  of  peace. 
Our  movement  developa  beat  when  there 
is  peace  and  friendship  and  confidence  amonc 
the  nations.  Only  with  thèse  can  the  éco- 
nomie life  of  the  world  be  re-established.  It 
is  not  .sufiflcient  that  arms  bave  been  laid 
down.  We  wish  and  aslc  you  to  work  with  os 
for  the  realization  of  our  old  coopérative 
ideals   of   peace,   liber ty   and   fratemity. 


Glasgow   Cooperators  Do   $55,000,000 
Business 

Imagine  the  coopérative  stores  of  any 
one  American  city  doing  a  business  of  $55,- 
000,000  annuallyl  That  is  the  sum  reported 
by  the  Coopérative  District  Association 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  détails  of  which 
hâve  just  reached  this  country  through 
the  All-American  Coopérative  Commission. 
The  twenty  retail  societies  in  the  city 
own  several  hundred  branch  stores  sup- 
ported  by  a  total  membership  of  158,000 
heads  of  families.  The  retail  sales  of  thèse 
societies  in  1921  reached  a  total  of  £10,- 
142,494  ($53,641,223).  In  addition,  the 
sales  of  the  Scottish  Coopérative  Whole- 
sale Society  advanced  to  £21,834,059 
($108,253,265),  nearly  $10,000,000  worth  of 
which  were  consumed  by  the  Glasgow  so- 
cieties alone. 


Danish  Coopérative  Cernent  Works  TlixiTes 
The  extensive  building  program  of  the 
Danish  Cooperators  has  led  them  to  found 
their  own  coopérative  cernent  works,  the 
business  of  which  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  48,000  easks.  The  capaeity 
of  the  works  was  not  only  extended  to  sup- 
ply  the  entire  domestic  coopérative  need, 
but  large  quantities  were  also  exported 
to  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Africa,  and  the 
East  Indies  by  the  Danish  cooperators. 


Farmers  Save  $100,000.00  CooperatlTely 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  of  Oklahoma,  just  coneluded  in 
Oklahoma  City,  reports  that  the  Farmers' 
Union  Coopérative  State  Ezchange*  saved 
over  $100,000.00  on  merchandise  purehased 
for  the  farmers  of  the  eitate,  induding  $45,- 
000.00  on  binding  twine,  $30,000.00  on  eoal, 
and  $20,000.00  on  merchandise  and  food. 
Further  savings  were  also  made  throu^ 
the  many  coopérative  stores,  mills  and  ele- 
vators  maintained  by  local  Farmers  Unions. 

The  Oklahoma  Farmers'  Union  reports 
a  membership  of  35,000.  Similar  organiza- 
tions exist  in  twenty-five  other  states, 
comprising  20,000  local  unions,  each  of 
which  is  a  center  for  coopérative  éducation 
and  the  promotion  of  coopérative  enter- 
prises. 
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Save  for  the  Rainy  Day 
That  Is  Sure  to  Corne 

Of  every  one  hundred  men,  thirty-six  are  dead  at  sixty-five,  fifty-three  are 
dépendent,  six  are  self-supporting  and  five  are  well  ofiP. 

You  probably  will  not  hâve  much  choice  about  being  one  of  the  thirty-six. 
It  is  up  to  you,  however,  to  be  one  of  the  five  instead  of  one  of  the  fifty-three. 

The  following  table  shows  what  can  be  accompUshed  by  fifteen  years  of 
systenuuic  saving: 

K  you  invest  $  1.00  monthly $     316.00 

If  you  invest       2.00  monthly 632.00 

If  you  invest       5.00  monthly 1,580.00 

If  you  invest     10.00  monthly 3,160.00 

If  you  invest     25.00  monthly i 7,901.00 

If  you  invest     50.00  monthly 15,802.00 

This  table  provides  for  the  re-investment  of  accrued  interest  on  secnrities  purchased  to 
yield  7  per  cent. 

Year  after  year,  the  investor  who  pursues  the  Brotherhood  Holding  Company  partial 
pajrment  plan  accumiilateB  a  steadily  growing  sarplns  in  bond  holdings  which,  nnder  nonnal 
conditions,  if  occasion  reqoires,  may  be  readily  converted  into  cash  or  used  as  collatéral  for 
bank  loans.  Such  a  plan  persistently  followed  will  resnlt  in  building  np  a  snbstantial  estate 
or  income  which  will  care  for  yoorself  and  your  family  when  yonr  eaming  power  déclines. 

Many  of  onr  members  can  easily  save  $50.00  a  month.  In  fifteen  years,  as  the  above  table, 
shows,  this  will  give  y  on  an  estate  of  $15,802. 

Expert  financial  adviee  given  to  ail  B.  of  L.  E.  members  and  their  familles  without  charge. 


ORDER  BLANK 
Please  reserve  for  me  Park  Lane  Villa  7%  First  Mortgage  bonds  in  the  amonnt  of 

$ for  which  I  enclose  $ , t 

in  (whole  or  part)  pajrment. 

Vame City 

Street  and  No State 


The   Brotherhood    Holding    Company 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000.00 
136  B.  of  L.  E.  Building  Cleveland,  Ohlo 

308  Euclid  Avenue  After  October  15 
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B.  of  II.  E.  Investment  Company  Pays 
Jnst  four  months  ago  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  organized  the  Broth- 
erhood Holding  Company  to  provide  its 
members  and  the  gênerai  publie  with  a 
safe  and  profitable  means  of  investing 
their  savings.  It  was  a  pioneer  move  in 
the  investment  field.  No  other  labor  or- 
ganization  in  the  world  had  ever  thought 
of  doing  sueh  a  thing.  But  the  verj  first 
month  it  paid  a  dividend  on  its  preferred 
stock.  Now,  at  the  end  of  the  first  full 
quarter's  business  the  directors  hâve  just 
ordered  another  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7 
per  cent  per  annum.  The  Brotherhood 
Holding  Company  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,- 
000,  its  stock  being  sold  only  to  members 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  good  standing,  for 
whom  a  few  shares  are  Atill  available. 

Besides  aiding  members  of  the  Brother- 
hood in  the  wise  use  of  their  savings,  the 
Brotherhood  Holding  Company  is  now  do- 
ing a  large  business  with  many  other 
groups  of  workers,  enabling  them  to  invest 
their  funds  in  government,  municipal  and 
first  mortgage  real  estate  bonds  so  as  to 
yield  the  best  possible  return  consistent 
with  complète  safety. 


More  of  the  Ooronado  Oaee 
The-Coronado  case  is  to  be  re-opened 
before  the  United  States  Suprême  Court 
if  the  mine  operators  can  bring  it  about. 
Their  attorneys  hâve  flled  the  proper  péti- 
tions and  when  the  court  reconvenes  the 
appeal  is  to  reçoive  early  considération. 
An  amount  approximating  a  million  dol- 
lars, the  property  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  was  posted  as  secur- 
ity  while  the  unions  appeal ed  from  the 
décision  of  the  Fédéral  District  Court, 
and  the  operators  want  to  get  their  hands 
ou  that  money  if  it  's  possible  Jthrough  légal 
action. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  some  three  months 
ago  the  United  States  Suprême  Court  held 
that  international  unions  are  suable  for  al- 
leged  damages  that  may  resuit  from  locals 
engaging  in  strikes,  picketing,  etc.,  while 
district  and  local  unions  and  individual 
members  are  aiso  liable.  But  the  court  de- 
clined  to  award  the  damages  claimed  by 
the  coal  operators  in  the  Coronado  case, 
holding  that  the  latter  had  failed  to  estab- 
lish  the  necessary  proof  that  the  interna- 
tional union,  whose  money  was  held  as 
bond,  had  sanctioned  the  strike.  The  at- 
torneys for  the  plaintiffs  gave  immédiate 
notice  that  a  rehearing  would  be  asked, 
which  action  automatically  tied  up  the 
funds  held  in  court  as  security  and  deprived 
the  unions  of  that  badly  needed  million 
dollars  during  the  national  strike. 


Unions  May  Oontrol  Acts  of  Members 
At  least  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  the 
courts  hâve   left  unions  one  right.     In   an 


important  décision  just  handed  down  by 
Fédéral  Judge  J.  C.  Hutcheson,  of  Austin, 
Texas,  the  right  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Carmen  of  America  to  expel,  fine, 
and  otherwise  punish  individual  members 
.  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Union 's 
strike  order  is  upheld.  This  décision  will 
establish  a  new  légal  rule  eovering.  ail 
striking  labor  organizations. 

The  right  of  the  striking  shop  crafts  to 
try  and  punish  scabbing  members  under 
their  own  laws  was  contested  by  the  at- 
torneys for  the  Southern  Pacific  Bailroad. 
The  attorneys  hâve  aiready  secured  an 
injunction  preventing  the  striking  shop 
crafts  from  '  '  interf ering  with  interstate 
commerce  and  the  carrying  of  the  United 
States  mails,"  although  no  such  interfér- 
ence has  arisen  from  the  acts  of  the  unions 
or  their  members.  The  railroad  attorneys 
held  that  the  disciplining  of  union  mem- 
bers who  are  now  scabbing  for  the  rail- 
roads  would  violate  this  injunction. 

In   denying    the   railroad 's    contention, 

Judge  J.  C.  Hutcheson  decided: 

If  the  proceedings  be,  m  sUted  in  the 
■aid  application,  conducted  in  accordance 
-with  the  regularlj  eatabliahed  rulea  of  the 
lodge.  exiatinff  before  the  injunction  went 
into  efTect  and  the  trial  be  conducted  fairly 
and  impnrtiallj  in  accordance  with  the  eatab- 
liahed rulea  and  regulationa  of  aaid  order, 
there  will  be  nothing  in  Tiolation  of  the  in- 
junction order. 

This  important  décision  applies  not  only 
to  the  Carmen,  but  will  act  as  a  légal  pré- 
cèdent in  determining  similar  cases  arising 
in  this  and  future  labor  struggles. 


Labor 's  Crédit  Sonnd 
The  outstanding  banking  sensation  of 
the  month  was  the  news  that  a  loan  of 
$100,000.00  was  secured  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  from  Harriman 
National  Bank,  New  York,  without  collat- 
éral security  of  any  kind,  save  the  good 
crédit  of  the  Union.  The  loan  was  ob- 
tained  early  in  July,  when  the  coal  strike 
was  at  its  height,  by  personal  notes  signed 
by  three  officers  of  thé  Union. 

Although  it  is  unpreeedented  for  a  fînan- 
cial  concern  like  the  Harriman  Bank  to 
grant  a  loan  to  a  union,  which  is,  of  course, 
unincorporated  and  on  the  basis  of  the  Per- 
sonal notes  of  the  union  officiais,  a  director 
of  the  bank   tells  why  this  was  possible: 

The  integrity  of  500,000  minera  and  their 
familiea.  I  contend,  is  equal  to  the  crédit  of 
a  Rockefeller.  In  the  history  of  banking 
not  a  p«>nny  has  ever  been  lost  through  a 
loan  to  organized  labor. 


The  Amalgamated  Scores  Again 
Eogers-Peet  Company,  New  York  City, 
seems  to  hâve  heard  that  little  fable  about 
people  who  live  in-  glass  houscs.  When 
that  estimable  clothing  company  found 
that  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
could  move  to  sue  them  on  claims  counter 
to  their  own  suit   for  $250,000.00  alleged 


damages  caused  by  a  strike,  they  got  cold 
feet  and  thought  it  wisest  to  withdraw 
their  claims  for  damages.  The  attorneys 
for  the  union,  by  clever  maneuvering,  se- 
cured an  order  from  the  court  permitting 
them  to  inspect  the  books  of  the  Company 
to  prove  that  the  bosses  had  conspirpd  to 
destroy  the  Union  and  had,  therefore,  not 
entered  the  court  with  clean  hands.  The 
Company  got  panicky  and  withdrew  their 
case. 

A  valuable  précèdent  has  been  estab- 
lished  according  to  the  Amalgamated  at- 
torneys. They  daim  that  the  same  défen- 
sive methods  can  be  employed  by  unions 
in  other  states  that  may  be  used  for  dam- 
ages. 


More  Than  a  Oase  of  Higher  Mathematlcs 
It  may  be  slightly  difficult  to  keep  wagea 
apace  with  cost  of  living  in  this  country, 
but  we're  thinking  that  the  workers  in  the 
central  European  states  must  hâve  to  stây 
awake  nights  doing  their  multiplication  prob- 
lems.  The  September  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Beview  gives  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  in  Austria  (Vienna)  from 
100  in  1914  to  264,500  in  July,  1922.  The 
greater  part  of  this  enormous  increase  came 
in  the  four  preceding  months;  in  March 
costs  stood  at  77,800.  Though  not  as  sen- 
sational  a  change  has  come  in  Germany, 
the  cost  of  living  averaged  for  47  towns 
was  4,990  in  July,  1922,  as  eompared  with 
100  in  1914.  Finland  reports  the  next 
largest  increase  of  1,142,  also  in  July  of 
this  year,  over  the  100  base  in  1914. 


Union  Snspended  for  Cause 
The  September  Journal  carried  an 
item  in  this  Department  under  the  cap- 
tion  **6ompers  Suspends  Radical  Union'* 
which  was  based  upon  newspaper  accounts 
to  the  effect  that  Président  Gompers  of 
the  American  Fédération  of  Labor  had  sus- 
pended  Bookkeepers,  Stenographers  and  Ac- 
coxintants  Union  No.  12646  of  New  York 
City  because  its  members  were  **too  radi- 
cal* ^  Président  Gompers  has  written  the 
Locomotive  EMoineers  Journal  giving  the 
facts  for  the  suspension  of  this  union,  and 
advising  us  that  the  newspaper  statements 
were  not  correct. 

The  Union  in  question  was  suspended 
because  it  violated  its  charter  provisions 
in  accepting  persons  not  qualified  for 
membership,  who  had  no  connection 
with  the  craft  for  which  the  charter 
was  granted.  Président  Gompers,  of 
course,  was  fully  justified  in  suspending 
the  charter  of  this  union  for  such  a 
cause.  We  regret  that  his  action  was 
misconstrued  by  the  press,  and  we  has- 
ten  to  correct  the  itom  appearing  in  the 
September  Journal. 
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Dangharty'a  PalmereiqiiM 
William  Z.  Poster  and  his  Trade  Union 
Educational  Leagne  hâve  foeen  getting  a 
little  more  than  their  share  of  the  bmnt 
of  officiai  idiocy.  Evidentlj  feeling  some 
alarm  at  the  progrees  of  the  league,  the 
powers-that-be  seem  to  be  determined  to 
emsh  it  or  ite  leading  spirit  >  Their  first 
stonty  running  Poster  ont  of  Denver  on 
August  6th  at  the  order  of  Adjntant 
General  Hamrock,  who  boasted  that  ''no 
law  had  been  eonsulted,"  hasbeen  foUowed 
bj  others  of  equal  intelligence  and  sagacity. 
Following  a  train  wreck  on  August  20th  at 
Gary,  Ind.,  the  league's  headquarters  were 
raided  for  évidence  to  eonnect  it  up  with 
the  wreck,  and  so  far  as  one  could  tell  f rom 
newspaper  accounts,  the  évidence  was  over- 
whelming.  This  mischievous  maligning  of 
Poster  was  smeared  over  by  a  retraction  of 
the  charges  made  against  him  appearing 
on  inside  and  obscure  pages  of  a  few  dailies. 
Another  attempt  to  "get"  the  league 
came  on  August  22d,  with  the  arrest  of 
more  than  a  score  of  alleged  communists 
in  the  Michigan  woods,  gathered  there  at 
a  supposed  convention.  Poster  was  sought 
as  a  ninaway  criminal  violator  of  the  Michi- 
gan anti-syndicalism  act,  and  is  now  held 
under  $10,000.00  bond  in  Michigan  al- 
though  officiai  évidence  now  proves  that  he 
was  in  Chicago  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
illégal  meeting.  The  first  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Trade  Union  Educational  League 
held  in  Chicago  late  in  August  was  treated 
to  another^  raid,  Palmeresque  style,  when 
the  audience  was  combed  for  participants  in 
the  alleged  communist  convention  in  Michi- 
gan. 

If  Attomey  General  Daugherty  wants  to 
make  a  national  martyr  out  of  Poster,  and 
spread  his  teachings  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  he  has  chosen  the 
most  direct  road.  If  what  Mr.  Poster 
teaches  is  false,  then  the  less  said  about  it 
the  better,  for  folly  soon  succumbs  to  a 
natural  death.  But  if  what  he  propounds  is 
économie  truth,  then  ail  the  persécutions 
from  Pilate  to  Palmer  cannot  suppress  it. 
Perhaps  Attomey  General  Daugherty,  like 
his  predecessor,  sees  red  things  at  night.  If 
so,  we  suggest  that  he  retire  to  a  nerve 
sanitarium,  or  else  béguin  prosecution  of 
the  war  f raud  graf ters  for  a  change. 


The  Anthracite  Settlement 
The  long  suspension  of  work  in  the  an- 
thracite mines  ended  on  September  11  th, 
with  an  agreement  between  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  operators  fixing  wages 
at  the  old  rate  until  August  31,  1923. 

This  settlement  is  a  compromise  between 
the  insistence  of  the  operators  that  the 
agreement  terminate  on  March  31,  1923, 
and  the  miners'  claim  that  their  fîve 
months  of  idleness  entitles  them  to  a 
longer  period  of  security.  The  m  en  re- 
fused  arbitration  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  again  bring  up  the  question  of 
wages  within  seven  months  and  because  of 
their  désire  to  protect  themselves  and  the 
public  from  another  possible  upheaval  in 
the  coal  industry  in  the  near  future. 

The  operators  graciously  having  in  mind 
the  public 's  purse,  held  that  they  could  not 
agrée  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  wage  rate  with- 


out  authonzatlos  from  tlie  prondent.  Per- 
haps they  were  a  trifle  oversempolous  on 
this  point,  as  the  labor  eoet  of  a  ton  of  an- 
thracite at  the  mine  is  so  small  a  part  of 
the  priée  to  the  consumer  that  25  cents  more 
or  less  would  hardly  be  noticed  in  the  total. 
However,  the  président  '  '  saved  the  face  '  *  of 
the  operators  and  graciously  extended  his 
approval.  As  a  resuit  the  mines  are  open. 
Their  scruples  hâve  since  taken  sudden 
flight,  it  seems  from  reliable  press  reports. 
The  coal  operators  in  New  York  City  hâve 
already  admitted  their  plan  to  make  the 
public  pay  ail  expenses  of  their  long  fight 
by  adding  about  $1.00  a  ton  to  the  price 
of  anthracite.  We  shouldn't  be  surprised. 
Profits  hâve  to  come  either  from  the  public 
purse  or  the  wac^es  of  the  miners.  Since 
the  operators  failed  in  their  effort  to  beat 
down  wages,  they  intend  to  collect  the  maxi- 
mum possible  profit  from  the  public 


Employer  Pays  for  Breach  of  Union 
Oontract 

Violation  of  a  contract  with  a  union  is 
not  always  the  cheapest  way  out.  It  cost 
a  New  York  firm  $1,000  and  a  $5,000  de- 
posit  when  they  scrapped  their  contract 
with  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union. 

This  firm,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
dress  jobbing  establishments  in  this  city, 
had  been  sending  work  to  anti-union  con- 
tractors,  which  is  prohîbited  by  the  agree- 
ment. After  a  three  weeks'  strike,  involv- 
ing  more  than  1,000  workers,  mostly  girls, 
the  firm  agreed  to  abîde  by  its  pledged 
Word,  and  made  the  following  frank  state- 
ment  in  a  local  trade  paper: 

We  reeret  that  we  were  dr»wn  Into  thîg 
trouble  vnth  the  union.  The  faet  is  that  this 
conflict  would  not  hâve  taken  place  but  for 
the  negliifence  of  some  of  our  employés, 
which  brought  us  into  contact  with  non-union 
shops. 

We  bave  flnally  arrangea  not  to  haye 
anything  to  do  with  open  shops.  We  want 
our  work  to  be  done  in  union  shops  only, 
and  we  hnve  given  a  substantial  guarantee 
that  we  wîll  carry  ont  this  agr«»ement.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be 
accomplished  and  nothing  can  be  gained  from 
fighting  organized  labor. 


Glasgow  Conncil  Belects  Pagan  Steel 
Trust  Bld 

The  city  council  of  Glasgow,  Scotland, 
which  opérâtes  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  Street  railway  système  in  Europe, 
has  again  refused  to  buy  street  cw  rails 
from  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Steel  Trustas  bid  was 
the  lowest  receîved. 

The  action  of  the  council  was  taken  after 
hearing  extracts  read  from  the  report  of 
the  Inter-church  World  Movement  on  work- 
ing  conditions  and  wages  in  the  factories 
and  fumaces  of  the  steel  trust.  Members 
of  the  council  declared  that  the  conditions 
revealed  in  this  church  report  proved  the 
steel  corporation  was  ''anti  Christian"  and 
unworthy  of  patronage  by  any  organization 
which  placed  manhood  above  money.  The 
city  council  by  vote  of  fifteen  to  ten  re- 
jected  the  steel  trustas  bid  and  gave  the 
business,  running  into  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  to  a  steel  company  which  has  long 
since  discarded  the  twelve-hour  day  and  rec- 
ognizes  the  right  of  its  employés  to  or- 
ganization for  their  self-protection. 


TeottUe  Woi^ert  Win  Bni^a  71|^ 

The  long,  bitter  stmggle  against  a  20 
per  cent  wage  réduction,  waged  by  New 
England  textile  workers,  ended  in  a  com- 
plète viotory  for  the  workers  early  in  Sep- 
tember. The  operatives  retumed  to  work 
at  the  scale  prevailing  on  March  27th. 

The  sorrender  of  the  Pacifie  Mills  Cor- 
poration was  f  ollowed  by  the  hacking  down 
of  other  corporations  which  had  announced 
wage  réductions.  More  than  80,000  opera- 
tives were  involved  in  the  contest. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  textile  work- 
ers were  unorganized  in  March,  when  they 
struck  against  wage  réductions,  the  workers 
allied  themselves  with  the  unions  and  stood 
solidly  against  every  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  employers  to  break  them. 

The  victory  of  the  textile  operatives  will, 
it  is  believed,  hâve  a  generally  buoyant  ef- 
fect  upon  wages  in  that  territory.  It  re- 
quired  five  months  of  struggle  to  convince 
the  textile  manufacturers  that  they  couldn't 
operate  their  shops  with  strikebreakers. 
The  railroad  executives  are  leaming  that 
lesson  more  quickly. 


To  Prevent  Indnstrlal  Friction 
The  25th  annual  American  Mining  Con- 
gress,  which  meets  in  Cleveland  from  October 
9th  to  14th,  has  for  its  main  order  of  busi- 
ness the  development  of  a  national  policy 
which  will  tend  to  eliminate  needless  friction 
and  prevent  strife  between  labor  and  capital 
in  the  mining  industry.  The  policy  worked 
out  by  the  Congress  will  be  watched  with 
keen  interest  by  organized  labor,  since  the 
Congress  is  wholly  composed  of  technical  ex- 
perts, many  of  whom  are  eamestly  striving 
to  secure  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
nation  's  économie  iUs. 


Japanese  Workers  Organise 
A  Federated  press  dispatch  from  Kobe, 
Japan,  states  that  900  workmen  in  the 
bicycle  factory  at  Sakai  near  Osaka  hâve 
organized  a  labor  tmion  called  Sakai 
Binkokai. 

The  open  hostility  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment  to  labor  organizations  is  a  severe  handi- 
cap to  the  progress  of  the  workers.  How- 
ever,  the  enormous  development  of  large 
scale  industry  in  Japan  has  compelled  the 
workers  to  organize  in  order  to  resist  ruth- 
less  exploitation. 


Bail  Players  Form  Union 
Base  bail  players  in  the  major  leagues 
hâve  engaged  a  Milwaukee  attomey  to  aid 
them  in  organizing  a  union  for  the  better- 
ment  of  existing  conditions.  The  bail  players 
hâve  been  assured  the  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fédération  of  Labor  by  Président  Gom- 
pers,  and  are  proceeding  with  their  organ- 
ization. 


Itallan  BaU  Workers  Fight  Fasdsti 
The  industrial  situation  in  Italy  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis.  Warfare  between  the 
reactionary  Fascisti  (armed  thugs  opposed  to 
labor)  and  the  labor  unions  continues  with 
increasing  seriousness.  The  Government 
seems  powerless  to  intervene,  although  the 
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three-day  gênerai  stiike  prodaiiited  through- 
out  Italy  the  first  of  August  secured  .some 
protection  for  the  workers  from  the  ^'na- 
tionaliste (Fascisti). 

The  workers  are  now  arming  themselves 
and  fighting  back.  A  press  dispatch  from 
Borne  States  that  in  a  battle  between  rail- 
waymen  and  Fascisti  at  Tvili,  thirty  miles 
distant,  one  was  killed  and  several  danger- 
ouslj  wounded.  An  indication  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  confliet  is  gained  in  the 
folio wing  dispateh: 

Fftscisti  ocoupied  the  Ohamber  of  Labor 
Building  in  Florence,  demolished  ite  con- 
tents, removed  a  number  of  important  doon- 
mente.  and  bumed  a  pile  of  propa^anda 
pamphlets.  The^  also  invaded  the  pnnting 
office  of  the  Socialist  newspaper  there,  seized 
documents,  and  destroyed  ail  the  type. 

The  American  Commercial  Attaché  at 
Rome  reports:  "The  gênerai  outlook  in 
Italy  is  not  cheerful."  Approaching  élec- 
tions add  to  the  unrest.  Organized  labor 
is  determined  to  secnre  protection  from  the 
Govemmenty  which  it  has  hitherto  not  re- 
cei^ed,  or  else  it  may  take  the  law  into  its 
own  hands  and  retaliate  in  open  warfare. 


Mezican  State  Establlshes  Oompnlsory-Bast 
Day 

The  Parliament  of  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Léon,  in  northeast  Mexico,  which  is  con- 
troUed  bj  the  organized  f armers  and  labor- 
ers,  has  just  passed  an  act  on  hours  of  work 
and  a  compulsory  weeklj  rest,  carrying 
into  effect  the  principles  of  section  123  of 
the  new  Mexican  constitution.  The  act  fixes 
a  maximum  work  daj  of  eight  hours,  a  max- 
imum working  night  of  seven  hours,  and  a 
maximum  of  seven  and  one-half  hours  for 
day  and  night  work  combined.  Labor  of 
chÙdren  under  twelve  is  forbidden,  while 
youths  of  twelve  to  sixteen  cannot  work 
over  six  hours  a  day  nor  af ter  ten  P.  M. 
Night  work  for  women  in  industry  is  also 
prohibited.  A  weekly  rest  day  must  be  had 
every  seventh  day,  preferably  on  Sunday. 


Labor  Bifflcultleg  Increase  in  India 

Despite  the  rigorous  censorship  estab- 
lished  by  the  British  military  authorities, 
Federated  Press  dispatches  from  India  in- 
dicate  the  alarming  proportions  assumed 
by  strikes  of  native  workers  in  protest 
against  both  political  and  économie  condi- 
tions. The  Calcutta  seamen's  strike  has 
spread  until  more  than  50,000  longshoremen, 
deck  hands  and  firemen  are  involved.  The 
Government  was  forced  to  settle  the  East 
Indian  railway  strike*  with  libéral  conces- 
sions because  it  tied  up  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  for  two  weeks.  Libéral  labor 
papers  hâve  been  suppressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  Punjab  5,000  more  persons  hâve 
been  put  in  jail,  including  most  of  the 
prominent  native  leaders. 

It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  polit- 
ical and  économie  revolt,  since  the  two  are 
often  combined.  Thus  many  of  the  poor 
workers  hâve  refused  to  pay  the  British 
taxes  because  they  are  not  now  getting  suffi- 
cient  wages  to  live.  In  conséquence  of  this 
refusai,  the  military  has  burned  640  workers  ' 
homes  in  the  Punjab,  and  are  threatening 
further  reprisais. 


Amezlcan  Army  Abnaes  Strikiars 

From  American  newspaper  correspondents 
at  Coblenz,  Germany,  with  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation on  the  Rhine,  cornes  a  dispatch  which 
is  most  shocking  to  those  Americans  who 
fought  for  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
German  workers  in  the  gas  plant  supplying 
Coblenz  with  gas  struck  for  higher  wages 
because  of  the  falling  value  of  the  mark, 
which  no  longer  suffîced  to  provide  the  neces- 
sities  of  life.  The  American  military  com- 
mand  issued  orders  to  the  workers  to  return 
to  their  labors.  They  refused.  The  Amer- 
ican military  authorities  therefore  arrested 
two  trade  union  officiais,  whereupon  more 
workers  quit  to  force  the  release  of  their 
comrades.  Thereupon  the  American  military 
authorities  detailed  soldiers  to  call  eadi 
moming  at  the  homes  of  the  gas  workers, 
lead  them  to  their  place  of  work,  and  stand 
guard  over  them  while  they  perf ormed  their 
labors. 

German  labor  cirdes  are  indignant  over 
this  manifestation  of  American  military 
**liberty."  American  workers  wouid  be, 
too,  if  the  situation  were  reversed  and 
armed  Germans  were  forcing  them  to  labor 
and  standing  guard  over  them. 


British  Bailwaymen  Blâme  Ctovemment 
for  TJnemployment 

The  récent  congress  of  the  National  Union 
of  Bailwaymen  of  Great  Britain,  held  at 
Bradford,  was  largely  occupied  with  the 
question  of  unemployment  and  its  préven- 
tion. The  N.  U.  B.  paid  out  during  the 
year  1921  unemployment  benefits  amounting 
to  $27,000,000,  exclusive  of  an  unemploy- 
ment "doles"  paid  by  the  government 
amounting  to  $517,000  more. 

The  Bailwaymen  's  congress  passed  the  f  ol- 
lowing  resolution  covering  the  unemployment 
issue,  which  squarely  puts  the  blâme  upon 
the  government  and  the  diplomate  respon- 
sîble  for  the  war  and  its  conséquences. 

"This  annual  gênerai  meeting  déplores 
the  widespread  prevalence  of  unemployment 
and  short  time  working  existing  at  the 
présent  time.  Whilst  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  unemployment  is  one  of  the  inhérent 
evils  of  the  capitalistic  System,  we  believe 
that  the  présent  abnormal  amount  of  unem- 
ployment is  directly  the  resuit  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  and  urge  the  Gk>vemment  to 
take  immédiate  steps  to  hâve  this  treaty  re- 
vised." 


Strike  Becord  for  Six  Years 
The  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor  has  just 
released  figures  on  strike  records  for  the  six 
years  from  1916  to  1921.  During  this  period 
employers  won  in  3,515  contests,  the  striking 
workmen  in  3,112,  while  3,627  were  com- 
promised.  It  is  significant  that  the  com- 
promises totaled  more  than  the  vie  tories 
gained  by  either  side. 


Greek  Govemment  Wars  on  Labor 
The  Greek  monarchists  are  now  in  the 
saddle,  and  hâve  launched  a  policy  of  re- 
pression against  union  labor.  On  the  plea 
that  labor  union  leaders  are  opposed  to  a 
continuation  of  the  war  against  the  Turks 
because  the  nation  is  facing  bankruptcy, 
the    king    has    issued    a    decree    ordering 


workers  in  the  industrial  dties  to  provide 
themselves  with  identification  çards  show- 
ing  their  political  opinions  and  trade  union 
membership.  They  are  also  notified  that 
they  will  be  held  strictly  responsible  for 
any  ''disloyal  sentiment"  against  the 
government  's  war  policy.  . 


Ocvemment  Workers  to  Join  Labor 

Alliance 
Postal  and  telegraph  workers  of  New  Zea- 
land  hâve  balloted  to  join  the  Alliance  of 
Labor,  the  one  big  union  federating  ail 
labor  imions  in  the  islands.  The  govern- 
ment, which  is  anti-labor,  wams  the  men 
that  such  a  move  will  not  be  tolerated,  on 
the  ground  that  in  the  event  of  extrême  ac- 
tion by  labor  organizations,  the  government 
will  not  be  able  to  rely  upon  the  "loyal 
service"  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  em- 
ployés. The  resuit  of  the  threat  is  a  move- 
ment  by  the  workers  to  capture  the  govern- 
ment at  the  next  élections. 


Ozecho-Sloyakian  Bail  Workers  Oiven 
Voice  in  Management 

By  a  decree  of  the  Minister  of  Bailways, 
the  railway  employés  of  Czecho-Slovakia 
hâve  been  given  an  effective  voice  in  ad- 
ministration of  the  government-owned  rail- 
way System.  The  plan  is  built  up  on  the 
committee  System:  first  a  local  committee 
consisting  of  three  sections,  one  oach  for 
supervisory  non-manual  workers^  lower 
grade  non-manual  workers,  and  manual 
workers,  with  a  membership  based  upon 
the  number  of  employés.  Above  this  is  the 
district  committee  composed  of  thirty 
members,  six  representing  the  supervisory 
non-manual  workers  and  twelve  eaeh  from 
the  other  two  groupe.  The  national  central 
committee,  composed  of  thirty  members,  is 
attached  to  the  Ministry  of  Bailways,  and 
handles  issues  of  national  importance  or 
questions  which  the  other  groups  cannot 
settle. 

The  government  has  thus  secured  the 
coopération  of  the  employés  in  sol  vin  s;  the 
important  problème  of  rail  administration, 
and  has  turned  over  to  thèse  committees 
the  supervision  of  protective  laws  relating 
to  the  workers. 


Indian  Women  Workers  Organise 
In  the  July  Journal  we  announced  that 
the  women  workers  of  Bombay,  India,  had 
f  ormed  the  first  women 's  union  in  that 
country  and  had  won  important  conces- 
sions from  the  cotton  mill  owners.  Word 
now  cornes  from  India  that  the  women 
labor  ers  of  the  larger  industrial  citîes  hâve 
formed  the  Women  Workers  Fédération  of 
India  in  order  to  lift  themselves  above  the 
poverty  and  dégradation  which  for  years 
had  been  their  lot.  A  récent  government 
report  states  that  in  Bombay  as  many  as 
thirty  working  women  lived  in  one  room 
sixteen  by  twelve  feet,  while  factory  con- 
ditions hâve  been  unspeakably  bad,  with  a 
common  working  period  of  eleven  and 
twelve  hours  a  day. 

At  a  Trade  Union  Congress  called  in 
Bombay  the  women  formed  their  own  or- 
ganization  and  decided  to  affiîiate  with  the 
International  Congress  of  Working  Women. 
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$enator  Newberry'$  record  i$  an  open 
eheek  book. 


The  niinois  Ohamber  of  Commerce  hns 
raised  $25,000  to  help  '  *  investigate  "  the 
Herrin  "massacre."  They  say  that 
"Money  talksl" 


Twenty-flve  per  cent  of  the  eoal  mines, 
employing  60  per  cent  of  the  workers  on  full 
time,  can  produce  ail  the  coal  we  ean  use 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  eom- 
missioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 


When  a  certain  group  of  men  want  biggôr 
profits,  they  are  **keen  business  men";  but 
when  the  workers  want  higher  wages,  tkey 
are  selfish,  narrow-minded  brutes." 


There  are  740,00  miles  of  railways  in 
the  world,  of  which  236,000  are  in  the 
United  States,  220,000  in  Europe,  70,000 
in  Asia,  60,000  in  South  America,  30,000 
in  Africa  and  26,000  in  Australia. 


Talk  about  government  ownership  of 
railroadsî  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  the  largest  single  holder  of  rail- 
road  securities.  Its  loans  and  advances 
to  the  railroads  now  total  $1,500,000,000, 
or  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  estimated 
value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 


The  city  commissioners  of  Oklahoma 
City  hâve  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring 
steam  railroads  to  electrify  their  proper- 
ties  within  the  city  limits.  Oklahoma  City 
is  the  second  large  municipality  to  adopt 
snch  an  ordinance.  The  city  of  Buffalo, 
N.  T^  recently  passed  a  similar  measnre, 
which  is  now  being  contested  in  the  courts. 


There  is  more  lying  and  thieving  during 
the  shortest  war  than  in  the  longest  peaee. 
Graft  and  misuse  of  fonde  so  prévalent 
during  the  war  has  permeated  even  to  the 
aristocratie  Army  and  Navy  Club,  with  the 
resnlt  that  $3,000,000  raised  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  erecting  a  mémorial  has  disap- 
peared.  Any  attempt  to  investigate  would 
doubtless  be  attacked  as  a  ''Bolshevik 
Plot."  Perhaps  Attorney  General  Daugh- 
erty  can  fathom  this  latest  "Bed  con- 
spiracy.  '  ' 


A  LesMn  in  Baw  Materials  and  Vanity 
Waterbury,  Vermont,  is  the  talcum  pow- 
der  metropolis  of  the  United  States.  Each 
day  it'tnms  ont  enough  powder  to  cover 
the  face  of  every  woman  in  the  nation 
for  a  week  or  more — a  little  matter  of 
300,000  ponnds. 

Talcum  powder  in  the  rough  is  worth 
just  $15  a  ton.  When  ground,  perfumed, 
and  boxed  its  value  jumps  to  $10,000  a  ton. 
Since  the  amount  of  material  remains 
practically  the  same,  we  wonder  how  much 
of  this  enorm'ous  addition  in  priée  is  due 
to  labor  costs,  how  much  to  profit — and 
how  much  to  just  ordinary  human  vanity. 


Train  Speeds  In  Europe 
The  European  railway  schedules  are  not 
yet  quite  up  to  the  pre-war  figures.  Before 
the  war  the  northern  railway  of  France  had 
an  express  running  f rom  Paris  to  St.  Quen- 
tin, 96.7  miles,  in  95  minutes.  The  North- 
Eastern  of  England  was  scheduled  to  cover 
44.3  miles  from  Darlington  to  York  in  43 
minutes,  while  the  Groat  Central  Railway 
express,  from  Marylebone,  between  Rugby 
and  Leicester,  ran  at  a  rate  of  .61.3  miles 
per  hour. 


Unsteered  by  the  hand  of  mfttt,  â  ship 
has  crossed  the  seas  for  the  first  time,  from 
Hamburg,  Germany,  to  New  York  City. 
Cpntrolled  by  gyroscopic  compassés,  the 
steering  device  makes  a  helmsman  unneces- 
sary.  In  addition  to  the  fegular  compass 
there  is  a  compass  corrector,  which  tums 
the  rudder  to  the  exact  extent  necessary  to 
bring  the  ship  back  into  position  when  it 
swings  off  the  set  course,  due  to  the  motion 
of  the  sea. 


The  Source  of  Ail  Money 
The  only  dynamite  that  works  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  dynamite  of  a  sound  idea.  I 
think  we  are  getting  a  sound  idea  on  the 
money  question.  The  people  hâve  an  in- 
stinct which  tells  them  that  something  is 
wrong,  and  that  the  wrong  somehow  centres 
in  money.  They  hâve  an  instinct  also,  which 
tells  them  when'a  proposai  is  made  in  their 
interests  or  against  them  .  .  .  What  are  bills 
and  checks?  Mère  promises  and  orders. 
What  are  they  based  ont  Principally  on 
two  sources — human  energy  and  the  produc- 
tive earth.  Humanity  and  the  soil — ^these 
are  the  only  real  phases  of  money — Thos.  A. 
Edison. 


The  Ballroads  for  the  People 
There  are  twenty-eight  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  that  own  and 
operate  municipal  railways.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  best  example.  Détroit  owne 
the  largest  System,  and  has  given  the 
Btreet  car  men  better  labor  conditions  and 
the  people  better  service  than  the  private 
companies. 

There  are  54  nations  in  the  world  that  own 
and  operate  ail  or  a  considérable  portion  of 
their  railway  Systems.  Conditions  of  labor 
are  better,  rates  lower,  service  better,  travel 
safer,  social,  financial  and  political  condi- 
tions better  than  they  are  when  the  roads  are 
privately  owned. 

The  only  country  of  any  importance  in 
the  world  that  does  not  own  and  operate  its 
telegraph  and  téléphone  Systems  as  a  part 
of  its  postal  service  is  the  United  States  of 
America. 


Attomey-General  Daugherty  's  impres- 
sionistic  style  is  now  well  known.  In  his 
plea  for  the  injunction  against  the  railway 
strikers  in  Chiftago,  Daugherty  enumerated 
several    instances    of    disruption    of    train 


service  and  pointed  to  them  as  ezplainlng 
the  necessity  of  the  injunction.  Among 
them  was  tMs: 

"In  Somerset,  Ky.,  25,000  cars  of  bitu- 
min^us  coal  were  congested  in  the  railroad 
yards  yesterday  (Thursday).  Vandals  had 
tampered  with  more  than  500  cars  there.  '  ' 

The  New  York  World  telegraphed  to 
Somerset,  a  little  town  on  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orléans  &  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  to 
verify  this  statement.  This  was  the  reply 
received: 

''No  coal  cars  are  tied  up  in  Somerset; 
no  cars  hâve  been  tampered  with." 

Daugherty  says  liés  travel  on  wings  and 
truth  moves  slowly.    He/knows. 


Private  Ownership  of  Eailways  Breaks 
Down  In  Spain 

Perhaps  no  country  in  Europe  is  more 
in  the  grip  of  big  corporate  interests  than 
Spain.  Its  railroads  are  run  strictly  for 
private  profit,  with  little  restriction.  Yet 
despite  government  subsidies  of  7,000,000 
pesetas  a  month,  which  the  public  treasury 
has  doled  ont  to  the  railroads  for  the  last 
two  years,  the  carriers  are  facing  ruln. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
ports that  three  plans  of  railway  reor- 
ganization  hâve  just  been  rejected,  and  a 
fourth  plan  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  national  parliament,  the  Certes.  This 
plan  provides  rate  increases  of  about  15* 
per  cent  for  the  coming  six  years,  and 
authorizes  the  government  to  aid  the  rail- 
roads in  making  improvements  and  exten- 
sions where  the  railways  them  sel  ves  are 
unafUe  to  finance  the  undertakings. 


Plain  Talk  from  England 

The  foUowing  quotation  is  from  the 
August  issue  of  the  Locomotivb  Journal, 
published  by  the  British  Associated  So- 
ciety of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Fire- 
men.  It  sounds  very  much  as  if  it  might 
hâve  been  written  for  this  country: 

Many  of  our  readers  are  wondering  how 
U  is  that  the  discredited  government  is  hang- 
ing  on  to  office  so  long  and  tenacioualy.  We 
hâve  no  hesiUtion  in  saying  that  it  is  for 
the  express  purpose  of  assisting  their  dass 
to  smash  down  the  wages  and  standard  of 
Ufe  of  the  workers,  before  they  lose  their  prés- 
ent overwhelming  political  power.  Therefore 
we  must  organise  for  the  coming  strugi^e. 
Keep  our  mouths  shat  and  our  powder  dry, 
•    but   organise. 

We  hâve  noticed  the  press  campaign  against 
railway  wages,  inspired  by  the  same  people 
who  control  Parliament,  who  smashed  Ôie 
miners,  the  cotton  opéra tiyes,  the  engineers, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  who  would  smash  humanity 
itself  for  profit.  Our  members  must  remem- 
ber  that  there  is  no  humanity  or  Christianity 
in  Big  Business — ^business  is  business,  and 
we  must  prépare  accordingly. 


There  are  now  more  than  1,600,000  ra- 
dio receiving'sets  in  the  United  States  and 
the  radio  manufacturers  in  New  York  re- 
port more  thàù' $30,000,000  in  unfîlled  or- 
ders. 
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To  aid  our  readera  in  aecuring  the  best  books  obtainable  on  nuOiers  of  vital  public  intereU  as  well  a»  engineering  iech» 
nique^  we  hâve  carefuUy  sélecte^  the  foUowing  volumes  for  review  and  recommendatian.  If  you  cannât  get  them  throuift 
your  local  Ubrary^  the  Book  Department  of  the  Journal  will  secure  them  for  you  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  NEXT  WAB.  By  Will  Irwin.  161 
pp.  $1.50.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New 
York,  1921. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  faots  and  not 
the  fancies  about  the  next  war,  hère 's 
jour  book.  Not  à  Une  of  it  is  sentiment 
or  dribble — ^jost  one  cold  scientific  fact 
after  another  to  show  you  the  naked  truth 
about  the  next  war — ^ita  fearful  eost  in 
gold  and  blood  and  misery. 

Backed  by  the  authority  of  military  ex- 
perts and  inventors,  Irwin  reviews  for  us 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  machinery 
of  slaughter,  gaunt  projectiles  which  will 
shatter  whole  villages;  bomb-earrylng 
aéroplanes  spreading  death  and  destrue- 
tion  among  non-^jomhatants  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  bases — ^most  of  them 
flying  without  pilots  and  steered  by  wire- 
less  electricity;  poison  gas,  more  deadly 
than  the  dream  of  a  madman  can  conceive; 
rays  which  will  shrivel  up  and  paralyze  and 
.poison  human  beings;  germs,  vermin,  and 
other  plagues  which  make  a  sick  enemy 
easily  conquered;  plant  rusts  to  ruin  the 
enemy 's  green  crops  and  starve  him  out — 
this  is  not  fiction  but  the  ghastliest  facts 
derived  from  the  war  labor^tories  of  the 
so-called  '  '  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  '  ' 
The  last  war,  Irwin  said,  was  fought  on 
the  retail  scale.  The  next  war  will  be 
Wholesale,  striking  the  civilian  population 
in  the  rear  with  the  same  scourge  of  death 
and  misery  hitherto  reserved  for  the 
fighters  in  the  front. 

But  this  is  not  the  half  of  it.  You  1. 111 
hâve  to  get  Irwin 's  book  to  know  what 
the  next  war  really  has  in  store  for  you. 
The  book  is  written  in  vivid  racing  style, 
replète  with  pictures  and  diagrams  whiah 
drive  thèse  truths  home. 

If  we  are  to  hâve  another  war,  Will 
Irwin  wants  us  to  know  what  it  will  cost. 
Not  a  mère  186  billions,  as  the  last  totaled, 
which  multiplied  our  national  debt  by  24, 
increasing  our  income  taxes  for  50  years. 
He  wants  us  to  know  that  défensive  prépa- 
ration for  this  next  war  is  now  costing  us 
in  the  United  States  in  1921-1922,  1,379 
millions  as  over  against  828  millions  in 
1920-1921.  We  will  not  finish  paying  the 
money  cost  of  the  last  war  until  1947  at 
the  earliest.  But  already  we  are  beginning 
to  pay  for  the  next.  Bead  Will  Irwin 's 
book,  Mr.  Taxpayer,  and  then  write  your 
Congressman  about  it.  .  "The  next  war" 
will  never  happen  if  the  people  but  know 
its  awful  cost. 


WHY  WABf  By  Dr.  Frédéric  C.  Howe. 
366  pp.  $1.50.  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  1918. 

Probably  no  book  ever  written  in  the 
English  language  goes  more  straight  and 
unerringly  to  the  true  causes  of  war  than 
does  this  brilliant  volume  by  Dr.  Howe, 
written  in  his  usual  clear,  simple  and  chal- 
lenging  style.  It  burrows  beneath  the 
flag  waving  of  the  jingle,  the  f urious  '  *  pa- 
triotism"  of  a  servile  press,  and  the  de- 
ceptive  statements  of  pretending  diplomats 
to  the  naked  facts  underlying  ail  war — the 
greed  for  empire,  the  conflict  of  financial 
force,  the  clash  of  opposing  économie 
Systems. 

If  you  want  to  lift  up  the  blood  stained 
curtain  deftly  draped  by  the  militarists- to 
conceal  the  mother  of  wars,  then  Why 
Warf  is  the  book  for  which  you  are  seek- 
ing.  The  part  of  the  war  lords  in  creating 
war,  the  intrigues  of  secret  diplomacy,  the 
avid  greed  of  foreign  investors  and  the 
financial  imperialism  of  international 
bankers,  are  rovealed  in  ail  their  gaunt, 
hideous  détails. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Howe  traces  the  great 
ventures  in  military  imperialism  which 
marked  the  last  half  century — the  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  the  pétition  of  Persia,  Ger- 
many  and  the  Bagdad  Bailroad,  polished 
diplomacy  in  the  Orient  and  similar  gam- 
bles  of  great  powers  with  the  lives  and 
blood  of  men. 

Why  War?  closes  with  several  construc- 
tive  chapters  which  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  organized  worker  in  the  land.  Who 
pays  the  cost  of  warf  Why  must  more 
war  come  unless  we  abolish  spécial  privi- 
lège f  How  does  Labor  most  sufPer  from 
warf  And  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
world  peacef  Thèse  are  the  fundamental 
queries  which  Dr.  Howe  treats  with  fear- 
less  constructive  inexorable  logic. 

When  you  hâve  read  Why  Warf  pass  it 
along  to  a  friend,  then  see  that  he  re- 
turns  it,  for  it  is  the  sort  of  book  that 
will  stand  many  re-readings. 


8HALL  IT  BE  AGAINf  by  John  Kenneth 
Tumer.  448  pp.  $2.50.  B.  W.  Huebsch, 
Inc.,  New  York.  1922. 
Not  long  since  a  brilliant  American 
journalist  published  a  little  volume  en- 
titled,  "The  Myth  of  a  Guilty  Nation," 
which  amassed  together  documentary  évi- 
dence proving  the  guilt  of  every  great 
nation  in  Europe  for  the  starting  of  the 
world  war.  Mr.  Tumer  might  well  hâve 
called  his  book  the  Myth  of  Innocent 
America.  It  is  the  best  volume  yet  pub- 
lished for  those  who  really  want  to  know 
why  America  got  into  the  war.  If  you 
hâve  the  courage  to  know  4he  truth  about 
the  seeret  forces  behind  Oongress,  if  you 


want  to  know  why  the  man  "who  was 
reelected  because  he  kept  us  out  of  war'' 
suddenly  became  the  champion  of  the  mili- 
tarists, then  this  is  the  book  you  hâve  been 
looking  for. 

Mr.  Tumer  proves  that  our  ,  territory 
was  at  no  time  attacked  or  threatened, 
that  the  American  people  did  not  want 
war,  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
high  American  military  and  naval  officera, 
Germany  was  never  in  a  position  to  invade 
America.  He  assorte  that  our  luckless  dip 
into  the  puddle  of  European  militarism 
was  the  direct  resuit  of  the  huge  financial 
commitments  involving  the  international 
bankers  of  Wall  Street.  He  shows  that 
militarism  and  secret  diplomacy  were  as 
powerful  hère  during  the  war  as  in 
Europe.  That  ail  the  armies  which  par- 
ticipated  in  the  wàr  were  guilty  of  atroci- 
ties,  and  that  unless  the  American  people 
wake  up  and  learn  the  lesson  of  the  trag- 
edy  just  passed,  the  diplomate  are  brew- 
ing  another.  war  for  us  just  around  the 
corner. 

You  may  not  believe  ail  of  thèse  things. 
You  may  feel  that  such  statements  are  an 
insuit  to  the  patriotism  of  the  American 
people.  Then  Mr.  Tumer 's  book  is  the 
very  eye  opener  you  need.  He  does  not 
deal  in  theory  or  opinion.  He  gives  cold, 
bitter  facts,  dates,  figures,  names,  and  offi- 
ciai quotations.  War  is  a  business,  and  if 
you  want  to  know  who  got  rich  out  of  it, 
just  peruse  the  évidence  collected  by  the 
author  on  the  Profits  of  Patriotism.  If 
the  workers  of  America  could  but  know 
the  secrets  of  the  war  game  revealed  by 
Tumer 's  book,  they  would  answer  for  ail 
time  the  query,  êhaXl  it  he  againf 


THE   NEW   DISCIPLE   by   John    Arthur 
Nelson.  374  pp.  $1.75.  Fédération  Serv- 
ice, Inc.,  New  York.   1921.     (Spécial 
price   to   Joumal   readers  $1.25   post- 
paid.) 
The  Nevo  Disciple  is  without  question  the 
best  labor   novel   of  the    past   year.     Its 
author  is  heart  and   sou]   with   the   labor 
movement.     He  writes   as   an   insider — as 
one  who  knows  the  hopes,  the  aspirations, 
the   burdens  of  the   men   who   toil.     The 
book  weaves  a  charming  romance  around 
the  story  of  a  worker  who  went  to  war, 
and   came  back  a  changed  man.     Unlike 
other  war  novels,  bayonets  and  bloodshed 
are  subordinated  to  the  mental  and  spir- 
itual reactions  which  the  war  kindles  in 
the  workers  of  Harmony,  a  small  city  con- 
verted  into  a  great  factory  town  by  mu- 
nitions   contracts   and    war   profits.      The 
men  who  "hurrah"  for  war,  the  insiders 
who  profit  from  it,  and  the  workers  who 
pay  the  costs  are  revealed  with  startling 
clarity. 
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The  New  Diiciple  ia  based  on  a  suoeeBsful 
motion  picture  play,  which  la  now  earrying 
ils  message  throughout  the  eountry.  Ils 
purpose  is  admittedly  educational — to  sbow 
the  workers  hidden  side  of  war.  Its  appeal 
for  social  justice  rings  from  almost  every 
page.  It  is  one  of  the  first  novels  ever 
written  by  an  American  which  seeks  to 
solve  the  industrial  problem  by  means  of 
producers  coopération.  And  yet  behind 
this  serions  purpose  and  pervading  mes- 
sage there  runs  the  bright  thread  of  love 
— the  love  of  a  sturdy  young  wofkman  for 
the  factory  owner's  daughter,  michanged 
by  war,  unquenched  by  the  great  social 
différence  ereated  by  their  respective 
wealth  and  poverty,  conqnering  at  last 
because  of  their  mutual  dévotion  to  a 
worthy  ideaL 


THE  BED  LAUOH  by  Leonidas  Andreief. 

Tr.  by  A.  Linden.  192  pp.  $1.  Dulfteld, 

New  York.  1905. 
UNDEB  FIBE  by  Henri  Barbusse,  358  pp. 

$1.60.  E.   P.  Dutton  Co.,  New  York, 

1917. 
What  do  the  men  who  do  the  flghting 
think  of  warf  How  does  it  afPect  themf 
What  does  it  cost  themf  We  know  what 
the  profiteers  and  munition  makers  and 
politicians  think  of  it  as  well  as  the 
editors,  preachers  and  other  gentlemen 
who  stay  comfortably  at  home. 

The  soldier's  side  of  the  story  has 
never  been  better  told  than  by  Andreief 
and  Barbusse,  a  Bussian  and  a  Frenchman. 
Thèse  men  hâve  seen  war  side  by  side 
with  the  ^'cannon  fodder''  who  stopped 
the  bulle ts,  and  they  reveal  it  to  us  in  a 
clear,  blunt,  realistie  way  that  puts  to 
shame  the  slushy  sentimentalists  who 
prattle  about  the  **glory  of  the  trenches." 
The  Bed  Laugh  can  be  read  in  an  hour 
but  it  will  haunt  you  for  the  rest  of  your 
lifetime.  Its  title  is  based  on  an  incident 
related  by  the  soldier  when  a  shell  shat- 
ters  his  comrade  just  as  his  lips  were 
twitching  into  a  smile.  Wounded  and 
driven  insane  the  soldier  tells  the  gaunt 
tmth  about  war.  And  yet  The  Bed  Laugh 
is  not  a  '^horror  taie."  Throughout  it  ail 
there  runs  a  beautiful  tendemess,  a  love 
of  youth  and  life  and  action  that  is  truly 
fascinating. 

Under  Fire  gives  the  impressions  of  a 
group  of  common  soldiers  regarding  war. 
It  is  a  good  interprétation  of  what  the 
men  under  fire  thonght  and  suffered  and 
sacrificed  during  the  great  war.  The  book 
appeared  in  1917  when  French  war  hys- 
teria  was  at  its  height,  yet  the  reviewers 
ealled  it  the  '^strongest  and  grimmest 
book  ever  written  about  the  war"  and 
"next  to  the  Bussian  révolution  the  great- 
est  event  of  the  war."  Upoh  its  author 
was  bestowed  the  Prix  Concourt,  the  fa- 
mous  French  literary  reward. 

Under  Fire  is  a  great  book  because  it  is 
accurate  and  tmthful.  Through  its  pages 
you  can  see  war  as  the  man  in  the  front 
trench  sees  it.  Only  thus  can  you  come 
to  understand  it. 


controversies  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
The  war  that  he  predicted,  that  came  and 
brought  with  it  a  peace  that  passeth  ail 
understanding,  has  vindicated  Mr.  Angell's 
contentions.  And  now  in  The  Fruits  of  Vie- 
tory,  this  stirrer-up  of  international  thought 
has  set  forth  fresh  wamings  against  fu- 
ture wars,  and  calls  on  the  levers  of  peace 
not  to  be  blinded  by  the  smoke  screen  of 
nationalism  whieh  imperialistio  nations 
make  to  cover  their  war-provoking  policies. 
''The  great  illusion,"  Norman  Angell 
said  ten  years  ago,  is  the  notion  that  mili- 
tary  powers  or  eoercion  can  increase  a 
cOuntry's  wealth.  The  war  has  proved  his 
prophecy.  "The  continent  as  a  whole," 
he  points  out  in  The  Fruits  of  Victory,  "has 
the  same  soil  and  natural  resources  and 
teehnical  knowledge  as  when  it  fed  its 
population"  before  the  war,  and  yet  now 
it  is  starving.  The  superior  power  of  the 
allies  over  Germany  we  now  know  ail  too 
well  does  not  always  obtain  indemnities 
or  even  coal  in  the  quantities  demanded  by 
the  treaty.  No,  the  trouble  is  a  "moral" 
one.  It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  people.  If 
people  could  only  be  persuaded  that  their 
trust  in  armaments  as  a  défense  of  éco- 
nomie interests  is  senseless,  then  the  whole 
framework  of  aggressive  military  policies 
would  cellapse. 

Contrasting  with  Dr.  Howe's  analysis  of 
the  cause  of  war,  Mr.  Angell  stresses  the 
psychological  rather  than  the  économie 
factors.  Mr.  Angell  holds  it  is  a  state  of 
mind  which  produces  war,  in  the  long  run, 
and  not  merely  économie  interests.  "Bival 
nationalisms  and  not  rival  national  cap- 
italisms"  are  responsible  for  war.  The 
root  cause  of  war  is  the  ordinary  citizen 's 
notion  that  in  separateness  there  is 
strength,  that  an  isolated,  self-sufficient 
nation  is  the  strongest.  '  '  The  gravest  f act 
in  the  history  of  the  last  ten  years,"  Mr. 
Angell  now  writes  "is  not  the  fact  of 
war:  it  is  the  temper  of  mind;  the  blind- 
ness  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  mil- 
lions." What  is  needed  is  a  new  popular 
éducation  which  will  show  the  average 
man  that  even  from  a  selfish  viewpoint  in- 
ternational coopération  is  more  désirable 
than  national  rivalries. 

And  ail  of  this  is  said  with  scarcely  a 
mention  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Angell  is  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  machinery  of  international  friendship, 
so  much  as  he  is  concerned  with  the  habit 
of  mind  of  the  millions. 

We  cannot  agrée  with  Mr.  Angell  in  the 
importance  he  attaches  to  public  opinion 
as  a  primary  source  of  war.  This  is  but 
the  superficial  reason.  Beneath  it  lie  the 
économie  factors.  Yet  '  '  Fruits  of  Victory  '  ' 
is  well  worth  reading  for  the  light  it  sheds 
on  national  préjudices,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  ablest  présentation  of  the  "moral 
cause  of  war"  to  which  we  can  refer  you. 


FBUIT8  OF  VICTOBY  by  Norman  Angell. 

XXXV ;  338  pp.  $3.  Century  Co.,  New 

York.   1921. 
Four  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European    War    Norman    Angell    wrote    a 
book  that  provoked  one  of  the  greatest 


est  thing.  He  traees  baek  to  their  source 
the  springs  of  men 's  désire  to  fight.  To 
reward  him  for  his  thinking  and  preaching 
against  war,  Bussell  had  the  distinction 
during  the  war  of  being  repudiated  by  his 
own  univerity,  Cambridge,  England;  re- 
fused  a  passport  to  America  where  he  was 
to  hâve  fiUed  a  teaching  engagement  at 
Harvard;  and  exiled  to  a  safe  corner  of 
England  where  the  chances  were  he  would 
not  be  heard  from  again  during  the  war. 
The  authorities  of  England  were  afraid  he 
woiiid  maJce  men  think — a  criminal  thing 
in  time  of  war. 

A  f earless  diagnestieian  of  our  interna* 
tional  aliments,  Bussell  has  some  seareh- 
ing  words  to  say,  in  addition,  about  reli- 
gion, marriage,  property,  and  éducation,  as 
political  institutions.  Throughout  ail  of 
them,  he  compares  the  working  of  two 
great  instincts — the  "créative  instinct," 
the  désire  to  build,  to  paint,  to  write,  to 
fashion  new  things,  which  never  yet  has 
made  a  man  fight;  and  the  "possessive 
instinct,"  which  usually  leads  a  man  into 
a  fight  sooner  or  later.  It  is  the  former 
désire  that  should  be  encouraged  in  men, 
and  Bussell  suggests  ways  for  doing  it. 

Why  Men  Fight  combines  deep  thought 
with  simple  expression.  It  is  written 
with  such  ease  and  charm  that  anyone 
can  read  it  with  delight.  This  book  might 
well  be  used  as  a  text  for  group  discus- 
sion, for  in  the  course  of  its  pages  it 
touches  upon  many  of  the  vital  issues  of 
our  modem. times. 

The  salvation  of  mankind  from  war  is 
the  only  thing  worth  writing  about,  says 
H.  G.  Wells. 


WHY  MEN  FIGHT  by  Bertrand  Bussell. 

272    pp.    $1.60.    Century,    New    York. 

1917. 
A  close  companion  book  to  Mr.  Angell 's 
work  is  this  one  answering  the  same 
question — ^why  ,do  men  fight  f  And  like 
Angell,  instead  of  sentimentalizing  over 
war,  in  a  Coningsby  Dawson  fashion,  or 
throwlng  up  the  sponge  and  making  no 
effort  to  get  .down  to  the  roots  of  the 
question,  Bertrand  Bussell  does  the  hard- 


Oorrectlon  in  Pxlce 
Due  to  a  tyx>ographical  error  the  price 
quoted  in  the  September  Journal  under 
this  department  for  the  "Air  Brake  Cate- 
chism,"  published  by  the  Norman  W. 
Henley  Publishing  Company  of  New  York 
City,  should  hâve  read  $2.50  instead  of 
$.50. 


LOCOMOTIVE  CHABTS 
The  Angnt  Sinelair  Company,  114  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York  City,  publish  edu- 
cational eharts  on  the  différent  types  of 
locomotives  which  are  most  complète  and 
very  instruetive,  bringing  out  the  varions 
parts  of  a  locomotive  with  exceptional 
plainness. 

A  set  of  thèse  eharts  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  railroad  man  connected 
with  the  mechanieal  department.  The 
chart  on  the  Atlantic  or  4-4-2  type  locomo- 
tive gives  a  list  of  205  parts,  the  chart  on 
the  Mikado  or  2-8-2  type  shows  303  parts, 
the  chart  on  the  American  or  4-4-0  type 
shows  240  parts,  the  chart  on  the  Consoli- 
dation or  2-8-0  type  shows  303  parts,  and 
that  of  the  Pacific  or  4-6-2  type  shows 
667  parts,  being  the  most  complète  chart 
which  we  hâve  seen.  This  chart  of  the 
Pacific  type  has  practically  every  modem 
appliance  shown  thereon  and  gives  an  ex- 
ceptional interior  view  of  the  locomotive 
cab  with  its  appurtenances.  Thèse  eharts 
we  understand  are  sold  by  the  publishers 
at  a  very  small  profit  and  I  am  sure,  re- 
gardless  of  their  cost,  that  they  will  be 
very  instructive  and  educational  to  engi- 
neers  and  firemen  in  parti cular. 
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A  Letter  to  Jason 


Pdtiunkville  Sept  12  1922 
Deer  Jason  What  in  the  devil  are  thèse 
hear  ralerodes  going  to  do  if  they  dont 
do  something  fer  to  stop  this  hear  strikef 
Is  they  tryiug  tu  put  the  hull  country  on 
the  bum  er  what.  They  say  they  has  got 
the  shopmen  beat  but  frum  the  looks  uv 
things  around  hear  they  is  just  bluffîn.  It 
looks  like  tu  me  that  thèse  hear  big  banks 
la  Wal  Street  N.  Y.  has  got  sumthin  tu  do 
wid  it  and  that  they  iikes  tu  see  things  go 
tu  the  divil  so  they  can  get  a  chance  tu* 
lone  sum  moro  mony  tu  the  ralerodes  and 
git  them  further  in  the  hole  so  they  kin 
say  that  they  kant  reduce  frate  rates 
cause  they  is  broke  and  not  makin  enuff 
fer  tu  pay  the  interest  on  there  bonds. 
Hère  awhile  back  they  was  hollerin  about 
ekonomey;  givin  u  and  me  and  the  rest  uv 
us  hardly  enuf  ile  tu  grease  a  sewin  ma- 
chine wid  and  expectin  us  tu  get  over  the 
rode  wid  it,  and  now  they  is  givin  u  ail  u 
want  and  them  some.  And  look  how  they 
is  feedin  and  clothin  thèse  hère  scabs  what 
they  has  got,  and  payin  them  all^the  over- 
time  that  they  can  make  and  they  even, 
80  i  hère  sum  one  say,  is  givin  them  ter- 
bacoer  tu  chew  and  smok.  I  walked  into 
the  roundhouse  one  day  smokin  my  pipe, 
that  wus  before  the  strike  Jason,  and  the 
foreman  sez  to  me  ''Bill,  pût  out  that 
pipe  in  hère,  u  know  u  cant  smoke  in 
hère"  I  sez  ''Thèse  engines  smoke  hère 
dont  theyf  "  ^'yes  he  sez  but  there  différ- 
ent frum  u".  Well  thèse  hère  scabs  what 
they  has  got  tryin  tu  wurk  fer  them  is 
differnt  frum  us  tu.  The  hull  bunch  uv 
them  smokes  in  the  round  house  and  shop 
and  there  aint  nuthin  sed  about  it.  And 
that  is  about  ail  that  sum  uv  them  do  tu, 
is  tu  smoke  and  draw  pay.  And  tu  Jason 
jest  before  the  strike  look  what  hell  u 
got  if  u  hed  a  delay  on  one  uy  there  old 
scrap  piles.  Now  they  is  brakin  down  ail 
over  the  rode  and  nothin  sed,  they  dont 
even  want  u  tu  make  a  report  about  it. 
Ail  the  while,  that  they  wus  runnin  so 
gnd  before  the  strike  they  wus  hollerin 
ekomomy  and  they  wus  gettin  it  tu.  And 
what  I  wants  tu  know  is  this.  If  they 
wussent  makin  money  when  things  wus 
runnin  so  smoth  before  the  strike.  How 
the  divil  is  they  makin  enny  nowf  There 
is  sum  mistery  about  it  sum  where.  And 
that  is  what  they  makes  me  think  uv 
when  ail  that  i  kin  see  in  it  is  that  the 
Wal  St  bunch  uv  hock  shop  rale-rode 
bankers  is  engineerin  the  deal.  Lettin  the 
good  union  men  go  hungry  and  out  uv 
wurk  fer  what  they  oalls  a  prineiple,  and 
lettin  thèse  hère  rale-rodes  get  broke  up. 
And  mebby  they  kin  lone  them  a  few  more 
millun  dollars  tu  fix  them  up  wid.  They 
wuddunt  lone  u  ner  me  enny  uv  it  Jason 
tu  buy  a  home  wid,  no  yu  kin  bet  yure 
last  dollar  on  that.  But  they  is  ded 
willin  tu  let  thèse  hère  ralerodes  git 
plenty  uv  it  cause  they  know  they  is  goin 
tu  spend  it  on  nu  cars  and  engins  and 
when  they  own  sum  ov  the  works  where 
the  engins  and  cars  is  made  and  know 
that  they  is  going  tu  get  that  money  rite 
back  frum  them.     And  that  aint  ail  Jason. 


They  lias  got  the  irun  mines  and  the  steel 
wurks  and  the  cole  mines  and  evry  thing 
what  it  takes  tu  run  the  rale-rodes.  And 
if  they  kaat  make  the  rale-rodes  pay  them 
enuf,  thoy  kin  sock  it  tu  them  on  the  sup- 
plies and  the  wurse  off  they  is,  the  rale- 
rodes i  mean,  the  more  uv  theîr  stuff  they 
has  got  tu  buy.  And  if  they  bust  up  ail 
uv  their  engines  and  cars  and  hâve  tu  buy 
new  ones  then  thèse  hère  Wal  St  big  bank- 
ers whut  owns  thèse  supply  kompanys 
knows  that  there  is  a  big  demaûd  fur 
them  they  is  sure  goin  tu  put  the  priée  uv 
cars  and  engins  up.  There  aint  no  Inter- 
state commerce  law  that  sez  whut  they 
pay  fer  there  cars  ner  there  engins  ner 
fer  there  scoop-shuvels  ner  there  ile  cans, 
if  there  is  i  never  herd  enny  one  tell  uv  it. 
So  the  more  the  ralerodes  pay  fer  them 
things  the  more  thèse  hère  big  monied 
men  make.  And  so  when  they  git  ail  their 
e<jupement  busted  and  hâve  tu  borrow  tu 
buy  new.  Then  is  where  the  big  bankers 
kotch  them  kummin  and  goin. 

But  the  wurst  uv  it  is  this  Jason,  hère 
we  are  gud  Brotherhood.men  and  we  hâve 
got  a  bank  what  is  as  gud  as  enny  uv 
them.  And  du  u  know  that  there  isnt  but 
few  uv  us  that  puts  our  money  there  f 
Now  we  is  jest  lettin  thèse  hère  Uttle 
banks  hâve  it.  And  they  lones  if  tu  the 
big  ones  and  they  lones  it  tu  the  bigger 
ones  in  Wal  St.  And  they  uses  it  tu  hire 
scabs  wid  and  tu  buy  grub  and  terbaccer 
wid  tu  wurk  in  our  places.  Sposen  ail  the 
big  E  men  wud  put  there  muney  in  the 
B.  uv  L.  E.  Bank.  But  the  devil  uv  it  is 
that  a  whole  lot  uv  us  is  running  tu  close 
up  tu  our  inkum.  Sum  uv  us  are  livin  tu 
high,  Buying  autumobiles  and  lots  uv  high 
priced  things  whut  we  could  du  without 
and  generally  immetatin  millunares.  Thats 
where  the  big  munied  man  gets  us  just 
like  he  gits  the  rale-rodes.  He  will  sell 
yu  a  flivver  on  time.  As  he  calls  it  the 
easy  payment  plan.  And  he  knows  that 
when  yu  get  it  u  will  hâve  tu  buy  gas  fer 
it  and  ile  and  new  tires  and  what  not  and 
yu  hev  got  a  bill  uv  expens  on  yure  hands 
what  u  kant  git  rid  uv.  Uv  course  u  are 
immutatin  a  millunare.  But  u  ner  i  ner 
but  few  uv  us  dont  imetate  him  rite.  He 
has  got  his  flivver  and  we  think  we  ought 
tu  hev  one  fer  our  family.  But  that  fel- 
1er  what  we  is  tryin  tu'immetate  has  done 
sumthing  wid  his  muney  what  we  has  not 
done.  he  has  got  sum  uv  it  invested  where 
he  knows  it  is  safe  and  payin  him  well. 
Lots  uv  us  has  tried  tu  du  the  same  thing 
and  got  skinned.  Sum  uv  us  has  got 
skinned  bad  buyin  ile  stocks,  town  lots, 
tryin  tu  beat  the  wheat  or  the  kotton 
market,  and  sum  uv  our  gud  brothers  got 
skinned  in  a  Flivver  factory  that  was 
going  tu  beat  that  feller  in  Détroit  named 
Henry  Ford  in  buildin  flivvers.  And  the 
only  people  what  he  beat  wus  the  pobr 
devils  what  bot  his  stock.  They  has 
been  skinned  so  bad  Jason  that  most  uv 
them  think  that  as  long  as  I  am  goj^n  tu 
be  skinned  i  mite  as  well  buy  a  car. 
Cause  if  I  invest  it  sum  one  else  will  git 
the  best  uv  it,  and  get  lots  uv  fun  out  uv 
my  money.  And  if  there  is-  enny  one  goin 
fu  git  enny  fun  out  uv  my  muney  it  is 
goin  tu  be  me.  Tu  kant  blâme  enny  fel- 
ler fur  thinkin  thàt  way  kin  uf  But 
things  has  changed.    If  yu  want  tu  invest 


yure  muney  in  a  gud  sâfe  place  where  yu 
wont  git  skinned  out  uv  it  yu  hâve  got 
the  B.  uv  le  Holdin  Co  tu  du  it  fer  yu. 
They  haint  goin  tu  promise  yu  to  get  rieh 
quick.  Ner  they  aiùt  dealin  in  no  wild 
cat  oil  stock  ner  no  flivver  factories. 
But  they  is  hère  fer  tu  give  u  and  me  a 
gud  place  fer  our  muney  where  it  will  be 
safe  in  drawin  gud  interest.  Just  like 
the  millunare  does  wid  his  muney  before 
he  buys  his  flivver.  And  du  yu  know  that 
there  lots  uv  us  what  is  lettin  thèse  hère 
banks  ha^  sum  uv  our  muney  what  ia 
only  payin  4%  fer  it  and  our  Co-Opera- 
tive  bank  is  payin  4%  the  same  as  they 
do  and  dividin  up  what  the  bank  earns 
over  10%  among  the  savins  depositorsf 
And  still  we  put  our  muney  in  the  millun- 
ares banks,  immutate  them  by  buyin  fliv- 
vers, and  wundeY  tvhyfhey  is  well  off  and 
we  is  poor.  What  we  wants  tu  do  is  tu 
immutate  them  by  puttin  our  muney,  what 
we  has,  in  our  own  bank.  And  instead  uv 
investin  in  there  wild  cat  stocks,  invest 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  what  that  Holdin 
Company  uv  ours  sells,  and  we  know  is 
gud.  And  the  funniest  thing  about  the 
hull  thing  is  this,  Jason,  Brother  Stone 
oiganized  the  Holdin  Co  because  he 
thought  it  was  a  gud  thing  fer  the  mem- 
bers  uv  the  B.  of  L.E.  and  there  frends  tu 
hâve  a  gud  investment  kompany,  jest  like 
the  millunares,  and  no  more  wus  it  started 
than  sum  uv  them  Cleveland  millunare 
bankers  hired  a  man  maned  Stone,  not 
Warren  but  anuther  one,  tu  start  anuther 
Holdin  Co.  fer  tu  fool  sum  uv  us  into  pat- 
ronizin  it  thinkin  we  are  duin  bizness  wid 
our  own  kompany.  Kind  uv  immutatin  us 
aint  theyf  Well  i  guess  they  are.  They 
is  jest  sore  cause  they  kant  get  ail  the 
muney  tu  handle  what  we  has  got.  They 
wus  sore  when  we  started  the  Co-Opera- 
tive  bank.  And  I  see  some  ov  them  big 
banks  in  Cleveland  is  offerin  5%  on  sav- 
ins deposits  where  they  used  tu  give  4. 
Thats  what  I  calls  some  more  immutatin. 
If  we  jest  ail  uv  us  patronize  our  bank  and 
our  Holdin  Co,  we  will  hâve  them  ail 
gessin  some  day.  And  do  yu  know  that 
one  uv  the  biggest  rale-rodes  in  the  U.8JL 
has  got  a  offis  in  our  buildin?  Why.  Cause 
they  luve  usf  no  it  aint,  it  is  cause  we 
has  got  the  best  offis  buildin  in  Cleve- 
land, thats  why.  And  we  has  got  the  best 
Bank  and  Investment  Co  in  the  hull 
U.  S.  A.  And  the  quicker  our  members 
find  it  out  and  git  tu  patronizin.  them  tha 
better  we  will  ail  be. 

Well  gud-by  Jason  when  the  strike  i« 
over  I  am  goin  tu  see  yu  and  wee  will  go 
into  the  round  house  smokin  our  pipes  and 
see  how  quick  the  fore-man  will  tell  us  we 
are  not  scabs  and  kant  smoke  hère  even  if 
the  engins  du. 

Yure  frend, 
Bill  Wilyums 


Miflintarpreted 

The  weather  was  warm,  and  Pat  decided 
to  shave  on  the  back  porch.  Mrs.  Casey, 
across  the  way,  observed  this. 

"Pat,'*  she  called,  "sure  an'  Oi  see  ye 
air  shavin'  outside." 

*  *  Begorra,  '  '  he  responded,  "an  *  did  you 
think  Oi  was  fur-linedf  *•' 
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August  26 — Maintenance  of  Way  employas  ask  Railroad  Labor 
Board  for  wage  increases  from  présent  rates  of  23  and  35 
cents  per  hour  to  35  and  48  cents  per  hour. 

August  27 — Président  W.  G.  Lee  of  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  orders  baok  to  work  trainmen  who  walked  out  on 
Chicago  and  Alton,  because  of  unsafe  conditions. 

August  28 — Michael  CoUins  buried  with  high  honors  in  Dublin. 

August  29 — Railroad  Labor  Board  dénies  contention  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  men  for  a  '  '  living  wage  ;  '  '  holding  that  basie 
princîple  of  wage  décisions  to  be  **reasonable  wage." — ^In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  report  shows  serions  viola- 
tions of  locomotive  inspection  law  by  carriers. 

August  30 — Senator  Hiram  Johnson  wins  nomination  in  Cali- 
fornia  primaries. 

August  31 — Senate  passes  bonus  bill  by  vote  of  47  to  22;  bill 
goes  to  conférence. — Harding  coal  bill  controUing  distribu- 
tion and  price  of  coal  passed  by  House. — Pétition  for  re- 
hearing  of  Coronado  coal  case  filed  with  Suprême  Court  by 
coal  companies. — Fédéral  Trade  Commission  shows  proposed 
Midvale-Republic-Inland  steel  merger,  approved  by  At- 
torney-General  Daugherty,  is  in  violation-  of  anti-trust  sec- 
tion of  Fédéral  Trade  Commission  Act. 

September  1 — Daugherty  obtains  sweeping  temporary  injunc- 
tion  from  Fédéral  Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson,  of  Chi- 
cago, prohibiting  railroad  employés  from  exercising  consti- 
tutional  rights,  in  order  to  break  strike  of  400,000  shopmen. 

September  2 — Miners  win  five  months'  struggle  with  anthra- 
cite coal  operators,.who  agrée  to  extend  présent  wage  scale 
until  August  31,  1923. — Department  of  Justice  mobilizes  an 
army  of  5,500  officiais  to  serve  Daugherty 's  injunction  on 
strike  leaders. 

September  3 — Chief  Stone  issues  labor  day  message  to  work- 
ers. — Anthracite  strike  ofiBcially  ended;  miners  to  retum  to 
work  after  they  ratify  agreement  in  Tri-District  Convention 
at  Wilkes-Barre. 

September  4 — Third  assembly  of  League  of  Nations  opens. — 
Turks  capture  important  positions  from  Greeks  in  Asia 
Minor. — Associate  Justice,John  H.  Clarke  resigns  from  U.  S. 
Suprême  Court  to  dévote  his  time  to  the  furthering  of  inter- 
national peace. 

September  5 — La  Follette  sweeps  Wisconsin  primaries  by 
greatest  majority  ever  polled  in  a  state  contest. — Stinnes, 
Germany's  industrial  magnate,  makes  contract  with  Prési- 
dent of  French  Coopérative  Societies  to  rebuild  sections  of 
devastated  France  at  a  cost  of  13  billion  francs. 

September  6— Chairman  Lasker  of  U.  S.  Ship  Board  announces 
plan  for  building  70,000-ton  ships  by  a  $30,000,000  American 
Company,  awaiting  the  passing  of  the  ship  subsidy  bill. 

September  7 — Senate  passes  Harding 's  eoal  distribution  and 
price  control  bill. — Routed  by  the  Turks  Greeks  seek  armis- 
tice and  promise  to  evacuate  ail  Asia  Minor. — Electrical 
workers,  through  Président  Noonan,  start  counter-injunc- 
tion  suit  in  District  of  Columbia  Suprême  Court,  restraining 
local  authorities  from  enforcing  unconstitutional  provisions 
of  Daugherty  injunction. 

September  8 — Senate  passes  Borah  fact-finding  coal  conmiis- 
sion  bill,  the  second  emergency  measure  urged  in  Harding 's 
message. — Def eated  Greeks  hand  over  Smyrna  to  Allies. 

Septemb.er  9 — Cosgrave,  opposed  by  labor  votes,  elected  Prési- 
dent of  Dail  Eireann  to  succeed  the  late  Michael  CoUins. — 
Anthracite  miners'  convention  ratifies  agreement. 


September  10 — Greek  army,  in  démonstration  against  King 
Constantine,  cheer  for  a  republic  and  the  return  of  Veni- 
zelos. 

September  11 — Rail  injunction,  unmodiôed,  extended  ten  days 
to  allow  for  further  hearing  of  the  Daugherty  application. 
— Congressman  Oscar  E.  Keller,  of  Minnesota,  présents  im- 
peachment  charges  against  Attorney-General  Daugherty  in 
the  House.  ■    '/ 

September  12 — Reactionary  forces  renominate  Lodge  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  Townsend  in  Michigan  as  Republican  candi- 
dates for  Senate. 

September  13-^Shopmen's  strike  ends  on  52  roads,  making  in- 
dividual  settlement^  providing  for  the  rétention  of  seniority 
rights  and  présent  rates  of  pay  and  creating  bi-partite  com- 
missions to  adjust  further  différences. — ImperiaJistic  Allies 
wam  Turks  further  progress  on  the  Straits  will  mean  war. 

September  14 — Smyrna  burning  and  population  in  prihic. — 
Bonus  bill,  omitting  réclamation  features  and  provision  to 
pay  bonuses  out  of  payments  on  foreign  loan,  passes  the 
•House.  • 

September  15 — ^Bonus  bill,  passing  the  Senate  by  36  to  17, 
goes  to  Harding. — New  York  Central  signs  with  conductors 
and  trainmen  for  continuation  of  présent  agreement. 

September  16 — Appointment  of  Léo  Kamenev,  as  substitute  head 
of  the  Soviet  Cabinet  during  Lenine's  illness,  announced,  by 
Russian  Central  Executive  Conmdttee. 

September  17 — Turks  demand  Greeks  quit  Thrace  and  assure 
British  they  will  not  attack  neutral  zone  around  Straits  if 
Thrace  is  returned. — Alliance  between  coal  miners  of  Great 
Britain  and  United  States  for  aid  in  time  of  strike,  sug- 
gested  by  the  Miners  Fédération  of  Great  Britain,  is  favor- 
ablj'  received  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and 
the  executive  council  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

September  18 — ^Forty-two  of  the  47  miners'  bodies,  entombed 
22  days  in  the  Argonaut  gold  mine  through  criminal  négli- 
gence of  mine  owners,  recovered. — ^Entire  British  Atlantic 
fleet  joins  Mediterranean  squadron  to  prevent  advance  of 
Turks  on  Constantinople. 

September  19 — ^President  Harding  vetoes  soldier  bonus  bill  as 
*' un  justifiable  burden  on  the  treasury." — Senate  passes 
tariff  bill  by  43  to  28,  five  Republican  Senators,  including 
Borah  and  La  Follette,  opposing  it. — New  York  Central  set- 
tles  stubborn  fight  with  shopmen  on  the  basis  of  the  Balti- 
more agreement. 

September  20 — Soldier  bonus  bill  killed  when  Senate  sustains 
Président  's  veto  by  margin  of  4  votes,  while  the  House  over- 
rides  veto  by  vote  of  258  to  54. — British,  French  and  Italian 
governments  décide  to  call  an  8-power  conférence  on  the 
Near  East  ;  Turks  want  conférence  extended  to  ail  interôsted 
States,  including  Russia  and  Bulgaria. 

September  21 — Président  Harding  signs  the  highest  tariff  bill 
in  history,  which  will  mulet  the  people  three  billion  dollars 
annually. 

September  22 — Second  session  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress 
adjoums  after  completing  the  most  reactionary  program  of 
twenty  years. 

September  23 — Fédéral  Judge  Wilkerson  upholds  nation-wide 
injunction  restraining  ail  activities  of  the  striking  shopmen. 
— Allies  promise  Thrace  to  victorious  Turks,  and  place  Straits 
under  League  of  Nations  patronage. 

September  24 — Turks  receive  proposai  from  Allies  to  enter 
peace  conférence,  not  including  Rusfîia  and  other  interested 
countries. 
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THE  ONLY  SURE  REMEDY 

• 
A  certain  udse  mon  has  said:    Tyrants  do  not  make  slaves;  it  is  slaves  who  make  tyrants. 

If  the  industries  of  the  nation  are  enthraUed  by  the  crédit  kings  and  captains  of  spécial  privUege^ 

the  people  are  themselves  to  blâme  for  it.    If  there  are  abuses  in  govemment,  the  people  can  cor- 

rect  them  if  they  but  use  their  power.    No  monopoly  or  political  machine  can  stand  against  the 

will  of  the  people. 

The  czars  of  industry  and  the  political  autocrats  wiU  be  dethroned  when  the  organized  tuork- 
ers  of  the  country  take  the  ballot  in  hand  to  pry  them  from  their  seats  of  power. 

Are  you  a  free  mon  or  a  slave?  Hâve  you  registered^  and  are  you  going  to  vote  to  kick  out 
of  office  the  political  tools  of  big  business  and  to  unfetter  the  industries  of  the  nation  from  the 
strangling  grasp  of  Wall  Street?  The  opportunity  is  at  hand.  Rester  and  vote  for  the  friends 
of  the  producing  classes,  for  libération  from  the  lords  of  monopoly  and  the  kings  of  political  power. 
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Twent7-six  Days  Work  for  an  Englneer 
To  the  Editer  : 

The  shop  eraft  strike  has  brought  ont 
many  points  of  the  Transportation  Act 
which  shows  its  imperfection.  Président  Har- 
ding  and  Senator  Cummins,  author  of  the 
Cmnmins-Esoh  Bill,  hâve  both  stated  to  the 
press  that  the  Trajisportation  Act  must  be 
revised  and  amended.  A  penalty  should  be 
placed  in  the  revised  bill  so  that  either  party 
violating  the  décisions  of  the  Labor  Board 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

Senator  Cummins  has  stated  that  it  is  as 
important  for  labor  to  hâve  a  living  wage 
as  for  the  railroads  to  hâve  a  reasonable 
profit  upon  its  invested  capitaL  The  récent 
wage  réductions  and  rulings  handed  down 
by  the  Labor  Board  and  other  rulings  and 
wage  décisions  now  pending  be^ore  the  Labor 
Board,  which  hâve  caused  the  présent  shop 
eraft  strike,  should  be  an  incentive  for  the 
railroad  engineers  to  go  before  the  Labor 
Board  and  ask  for  a  monthly  salary  instead 
of  the  mileage  basis.  Why  should  an  en- 
g:iner  in  the  irregular  f reight  service,  work- 
ing  under  the  Chicago  Joint  Agreement,  be 
eompelled  to  work  thirty-eight  days  per 
monthf  An  engineer  in  irregular  freight 
service,  subject  to  duty,  must  be  ready  at 
ail  times,  day  or  night,  to  go  out  on  the 
road  and  may  be  disciplined  if  not  f ound 
when  wanted. 

Why  should  an  engineer  in  the  irregular 
freight  service  be  held  at  the  home  termi- 
nal as  much  as  forty  to  forty-eight  hours 
without  compensation  f  Each  calendar  day 
lost  is  gone  forever.  An  engineer 's  family 
expensee  go  on  whether  he  works  or  not,- 
and  the  high  coet  of  living  is  only  reduced 
when  ail  are  asleep. 

Engineers  in  irregular  service  on  the  ex- 
tra board  are  often  denied  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  house  of  worship  or  places  of 
amusement,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  where  they  can  be  found  and  be  ready 
at  any  moment  for  a  hurry  call. 

The  engineers  only  ask  for  justice,  to  be 
relieved  of  double  dnty,  a  twenty-six  day 
working  month,  or  two  hundred  and  eight* 
hours,  the  same  as  ail  other  crafts  and  a 
salary  commensurate  with  the  occupation. 
A  Loyal  Msicber. 


haulin'  rhinos,  hippos,  girafiPes,  monkeys,* 
éléphants,  an'  ail  sech  truck  as  that.  We 
wuz  runnin'  on  the  désert  division,  which 
had  a  water  tank  at  each  end  o'  th'  désert. 
Couldn't  git  no  water  in  th'  désert;  com- 
p'ny  bored  fer  water  onst,  but  the  further 
down  they  went,  th'  drier  she  got,  till  they 
got  scared  they'd  nm  into  Volstead  hisself, 
and  giv'  it  up. 

'*They  wuz  a  big  live  stock  ranch  at  th' 
other  end  o'  th'  Une,  acrosst  th'  désert, 
where  they  raised  éléphants  and  things  fer 
th'  market,  and  that 's  what  constitooted 
our  traffic 

''One  day,  th'  saphead  fireman  et  his 
dinner  jus'  before  we  started  out,  an'  th' 
train  wuz  ail  made  up.  He  had  a  jar  o' 
clam  chowder  in  his  lunch,  what  he  couldn  't 
eat,  an'  what  did  th'  simp  do,  but  waltz 
over  to  th'  car  behind  th'  engine  with  it, 
which  wuz  fuU  o'  éléphants,  and  feed  'em 
his  clam  chowder.  O'  course,  that  made 
th'  éléphants  dry,  an'  then,  when  we  wuzn't 
lookin,'  they  dips  over  into  our  water  tani, 
'n  sucks  it  'bout  half  dry.  Then  we  runs 
out  o'  water  out  there  on  the  désert,  'bout 
thirty<mile  from  nowhere,  without  no  tele- 
graph  er  nuthin.'  It  wuz  about  168  in  th' 
shade,  'n  we  had  ter  lay  there  till  they  got 
tired  o'  lookin'  ier  us,  an'  cum  out  an' 
drug  us  in.  We  amused  ourselves,  in  th' 
meantime,  by  gittin'  some  cocoanuts  out  uv 
a  car  o'  monkeys,  an'  trying  ter  bounce 
'em  oir  th'  fireman 's  head,  but  shucks,  ye 
cudn't  make  no  impression  on  a  poor  bone- 
head  uv  a  guy  what  didn't  hâve  no  more 
sensé 'n  ter  feed  clam  chowder  to  a  bunch 
uv  éléphants. 

"Well,  anyhow,  we  wuz  drug  in,  an'  th' 
nezt  time  I  went  down  ter  register  out^  I 
sees  a  bulletin  on  th'  wall  which  says: 

"  'In  future,  ail  trains  must  be  made  up 
with  th'  éléphant  cars  next  to  th'  caboose.' 

"Tes,  ye  can  bet  yer  bottom  dollar  thet 
railroadin'  in  that  country's  no  sago.  Well, 
I  guess  I  botter  go  an'  load  that  baggage." 

E.  B.  HALm 


Ballroadln'  in  AfUca 
To  the  Editer: 

**No,  sir,  ye  can  take  it  from  me,  rail- 
roadin' in  Africa  ain't  what  it's  cracked 
up  to  be,"  said  the  old  rail,  as  we  sat  on 
a  truck  in  front  of  the  baggage  room. 

"Ye  see,  I  had  a  stock  run  in  them  days. 


"Marooned" 
To  the  Editer: 

The  public  press  has  said  so  much  with 
référence  to  the  so-called  désertion  of  trains 
in  the  désert  which  is  absolutely  untrue, 
^nd,  as  we  know  the  fair-minded  public  did 
not  believe  any  such  charges,  we  hâve  not 
even  wasted  our  time  in  replying  to  them. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  very  prominent  attorney  in  Topeka,  Kan- 
sas,  touching  on  the.  charges  as  above  re- 
ferred  to.     Believing  that  his  letter  would 


interest   our   readers,   I   am   quoting   same 
herein  : 

'ICAROONED    IN    DBSSRT   RAIL   TIS-UP.' 

ReeentlT  there  has  been  goiof  the  rounda 
of  the  dally  press  under  this  headline  a  pio- 
ture  dedared  to  be  that  of  Melissa  Wooden, 
94  years  old,  aeated  in  an  invalid  chair  at 
Seligman,  Arixona,  in  a  serions  condition 
from  hardship  suffered  in  a  tie-up  on  the 
Santa  Fe  as  the  result  of  an  unauthorized 
strike  by  the  Big  Four. 

Now,  I  remember  this  picture  with  the 
distinctness  of  a  family  portrait.  It  is  that 
of  Julia  Ward  Howe,  authoress  of  '"The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republio."  that  went 
the  ronnds  of  this  same  daily  press  ten  or 
a  dozen  years  ago,  as  having  been  taken  at 
Boston  while  this  celebrated  woman  was 
whfioled  thronirh  some  park. 

This  tear-oonstraining  hardship  can  beat  be 
appreciated  when  we  know  that  Seligman  is 
a  division  point  on  the  Santo  Fe  with  a 
''cuisine**  of  Fred  Hanrey — to  use  the  lan- 
guage  of  the  railroad  eompany  advertising 
it — a  Fred  Hanrey  eating  house,  **the  best 
in  the  world*'  and  **celebrated  aU  otot  the 
world.** 

Seligman  is  also  in  tfie  Grand  Oanyon 
country.  "the  most  delightfnl,  healthfui  and 
restful,"  with  an  "enjoyable  dimate  the  year 
round." 

In  addition  to  this.  Président  Harding  had 
Wired  the  Santa  Fe  oillcials  that  "it  was  the 
dnty  of  the  goTemment'*  to  take  care  of  thèse 
maronned  passengrers. 

Other  places,  as  in  Oalifomia,  in  this  'land 
of  perpétuai  summer  and  sunshine,*'  hâve 
also  been  referred  to  in  putting  out  this  strike 
dope  as  **in  the  désert,"— qulte  a  contrast 
from  what  we  read  about  "The  Oolden  South- 
west" in  the  advertising  literature. 

How  pleasant  indeed  to  be  marooned  in  the 
land  of  perpétuai  pleasures,  '*where  nature 
has  left  nothing  undone  to  ddight,"  with  Fred 
Harvey  to  fumish  the  "eats**  free  while  ma- 
rooned. with  th^  goTomment  of  the  great 
United  States  for  cnret^ker,  and  presented 
as  the  picture  of  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

A    MSMBER. 


Is  Organlzation  Worth  While? 
To  the  Editer: 

The  article  by  Mr.  Holder  in  September 
Journal  sure  does  start  the  old  think  tank 
going,  and  I  wonder  if  the  younger  généra- 
tion playing  the  game  today  realize  what 
the  old  timers  went  through  and  put  up 
with  while  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
working  conditions  they  hâve  today.  Thèse 
conditions  were  brought  about  by  hard 
work  and  hardships  on  every  member 
running  parallel  with  the  patriots  who 
were  the  means  of  putting  the  U.  B.  of  A. 
on  the  map.  History  tells  us  they  met  in 
secret  and  to  proclaim  yourself  as  a  son  of 
liberty  meant  imprisonment  with  a  charge 
of  treason.  I  can  remember  when  the 
wearing  of  a  button  proclaiming  your 
membership  to  a  railroad  brotherhood  was 
your  dismissal  as  an  undesirable. 

The  little  old  D.  &  H.  B.  E.,  which  holds 
the  record  for  the  greatest  and  most  effec- 
tive strike  ever  pulled  by  organized  labor, 
greatest  because  it  was  over  in  eighteen 
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hovLTBf  mo8t  effective  because  the  Kaiser 
of  ail  Autocracj,  L.  F.  Loree,  was  beaten, 
his  prime .  nûniater,  Sinns,  banished  to  a 
foreign  country  (Canada),  his  field  marshal, 
J.  Hindenhugh  Bosenstock,  forbidden  an 
officiai  position  in  railroad  service^  and 
now  doing  dnty  as  yard  master  for  General 
Electric  Company,  bas  seen  some  strenuous 
times  in  years  gone  by.  There  was  no 
limit  to  the  hours  on  duty  but  a  limit  of 
three  to  four  hours  for  sleep  at  home,  the 
trainmaster,  B.  A.  McMullen,  saying  when 
approached  one  time  in  regard  to  pay  for 
overtime:  .**You  fellows  are  not  working 
when  laying  inside  tracks  waiting  for 
trains;  y  ou  are  sleeping.*' 

The  youngest  man  in  service  if  a  favor- 
ite with  the  officiais  had  the  best  run,  and 
we  did  ail  this  for  $1.73  per  day.  But  the 
Spirit  of  1776  was  in  the  backbone  of  the 
members  and  they  fought  on.  Now  that 
they  hâve  reached  the  point  of  getting  a 
living  wage  and  conditions  fit  for  human 
beings  to  exist  on,  the  autocrats  of  big 
business  poison  th^  minds  of  the  public 
through  the  paid  press  by  telling  them 
labor  is  overpaid.  They  forget  to  tell 
what  the  profits  of  today  and  yesterday 
are. 

On  the  little  old  D.  &  H.  thirty  years  ago 
their  tonnage  per  train  was  eight  to  nine 
hundred  tons.  They  used  nine  crews  to 
haul  one  train  from  Plymouth,  Pa.,  to 
Bouses  Point,  N.  Y.  Today  with  the  same 
number  of  men  and  engines  they  use  four 
crews  and  the  toi^nage  consists  of  3,800 
tons-  per  train.  We  are  on  the  second 
division  from  the  coal  mines  and  the  price 
of  coal  hère  is  $15  per  ton.  What  is  the 
answerf  Is  labor  getting  too  much  or  is 
the  $75,000  per  year  paid  Loree  the  cause  f 
Criticism  from  a  great  variety  of  sources 
is  being  poured'  upon  the  head  of  Attor- 
ney  General  Daugherty.  It  is  becoming 
clearer  every  day  that  he  is  not  an  im- 
partial enough  man  to  be  head  of  the  légal 
department  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment.  His  railroad  injunction,  as  almost 
universally  interpreted,  is  more  than  he 
meant  or  had  any  constitutional  rights  to 
meai^.  It  does  not  give  him  any  further 
usef ulness  to  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  punishment  under  our 
constitution  is  delayed  but  is  the  more 
complète  and  a  greater  warhing  to  party 
government  when  it  finally*  comes. 

From  présent  indications  the  clouds 
from  différent  battlefields  of  the  industrial 
war  are  slowly  lifting  and  the  white  dove 
of  peàce  is  about  to  start  on  its  flight.  Is 
it  to  be  a  permanent  peace  or  like  the  first 
years  of  the  war — a  lull  until  spring,  to 
start  over  with  greater  activitiesf  If  such 
is  the  case  now  is  the  time  to  build  up  pro- 
tection and  give  the  enemy  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine.  It  has  been  proven  with- 
out  doubt  in  this  last  battle  that  big 
money  with  its  paid  hirelings  cent  roi  the 
Senate  and  Congress  and  make  laws  to 
benefit  themselves.  In  order  to  overcome 
this  the  man  or  woman  who  labors  must 
hâve  some  one  on  the  job  to  take  an  in- 
terest  in  their  welfare.  The  remedy  is 
simple  enough — register  and  vote.  Get  the 
record  of  the  man  in  your  district,  and  if 
he  qualifies  give  him  a  chance  to  help  you. 

A  Member. 


In  Support  of  Ford'8  Muscle  Shoals  Schéma 
To  the  Editer: 

We  read  with  much  interest  the  article 
in  the  August  Joubnal  by  Senator  Norris  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Ford  and  the  Muscle  Shoals. 

While  we  hâve  great  respect  for  Mr. 
Norris  and  hope  he  may  be  permitted  to 
continue  hia  good  work  in  the  United 
States  Senate  in  behalf  of  the  common 
people,  we  would  like  to  hâve  the  views  of 
others,  in  regard  to  the  Muscle  Shoals, 
given  to  the  readers  of  The  Journal. 

We  are  enclosing  an  article  on  the 
Muscle  Shoals  by  Mr.  Frank  I.  Mann  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  which  we  would 
.like  to  hâve  printed  in  The  Journal. 

(Owing  to  lack  of  space  we  are  able  to 
print  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Mann'ê  article,) 

.  .  .  There  is  strong  opposition  to  the 
opération  of  Muscle  Shoals  and  to  accepting 
the  Ford  offer.  The  great  fertilizer  interests 
are  opposed.  for  obvions  reasona.  As  the 
Hoscle  Shoals  fertiliaers  are  to  be  distributed 
under  direction  of  a  board  to  be  controUed 
by  farm  organization  members,  they  wiU  be 
sold  to  farmers  at  about  cost  priée,  and  this 
would  no  doubt,  tend  to  demoralize  the  well 
established   fertiliser   industry. 

The  iron,  steel  and  coke  interests  are  in 
opposition,  because  the  cheap  fixed  nitrogen 
would  come  into  compétition  with  the  am- 
monium sulphate  made  by  the  by-product 
coke  ovens. 

Opposition  comes  from  some  power  plants 
already  located  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try;  their  reason  being,  of  course,  the  fear 
of  compétition. 

There  is  opnosition.  also  from  some  of 
those  who  are  known  as  capitalists  or  finan- 
ciers, and  those  who  sympathize  with  that 
élément;  those  who  harmonise  with  corporate 
interests:  those  who  think  that  any  public 
utility  should  be  run  in  the  primarr  interests 
of  the  owners,  instead  of  primarily  for  the 
tiublio.  They  arç  naturally  opposed  to  thé 
Ford  plan  of  amortizing  the  cost  of  the  dams, 
feartng  that  such  a  scheme  of  financing  a 
•public  utility  might  lead  to  other  similar  de- 
velopments. 

The  varied  interests  in  opposition  are  rep- 
resented  by  men  of  great  wealth  and  influ- 
ence, and  everything  possible  will  be  done 
to  defeat  the  whole  Muscle  Shoals  i>ropo- 
sition. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  Mr.  Ford  to  say  that 
he  has  expressed  as  an  ^deal  the  complète 
development  of  the  nitrogen  and  power  plants 
and  to  dedicate  th«»m  to  the  fnrm#»r«  and  the 
public  as  a  public  service  institution  as  a 
monument  to  bU  l'^ve  f»f  hnraanity.  Thi«. 
however,  is  not  in  the  contract,  nor  could  it 
be  in  the  contract.  Whether  it  is  iriven  cre- 
dence  or  not,  dépends  on  the  confidence  one 
has   in    Henry  "Ford. 

H.  K.  Beecham,  Div.  792. 

(The  editora  refer  readers  intereated  in 
the  Mu8cle  Shoals  controversy  to  the  August 
isstie  of  The  Journal. tofc^c  they  wUl  find 
an' able  criticism  of  Mr.  Ford's  proposition 
written  hy  Senator  Norris,  who,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Agriculturàl  Committee,  has 
directed  the  inquiry  into  the  disposition  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals  plant.) 


0        The  New  Bank  Building 

To  the  Editer: 

In  common  with  other  members  of  the 
Brotherhood,  I  hâve*  been  much  impressed 
by  the  many  editorial  referencea  to  the 
récent  acquisition  by  the  B.  of  L.  £.  Build- 
ing Association  of  a  handsome  sixteen- 
story  bank  building  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  district  of  Cleveland.  The  Cleve- 
land  News,  one  of  the  leading  papers  of 
the  city,  published  an  editorial  relative  to 
this  purchase  as  well  as  the  organization 
behind  it  which  I  feel  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  readers  of  The  Journal.  I  am, 
therefore,  quoting  it  Verbatim: 


The  purchase  of  a  building  on  EucUd 
Avenue,  at  the  cost  of  more  than  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  for  the  bank  whicb 
the  Brotherhood  of  LocomotiTe  Engineers 
owns  and  maintains»  is  one  more  reminder  of 
the  eiBciency  and  prosperity  of  that  organisa- 
tion. It  ought  aUio  to  make  everybody  think 
•erioosly  of  the  high  <^uality  of  the  men  who 
drive  the  great  machines  that  haul  railroad 
trains. 

The  Une  strength  and  growth,  flnandal  as 
well  as  numerical,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  could  not  hâve  taken 
place  if  its  members  had  not  besn  men  of 
unusually  hi^fh  character  and  aMUty  to  do 
trying.  and  vitally  important  work  eîBciently 
and  xâithfully.  The  progress  of  their  union 
simply  reflects  the  quality  of  its  member» 
ship. 

Try  to  estimate  the  saving  in  livea  and 
limtM  in  wounûs  and  nerve  snuck.  and  hiso  in 
property  losses  which  would  immediately  be 
elfected  if  ail  of  the  drivers  of  motor  vehi- 
der  on  the  public  highways  were  as  com- 
pétent, as  sober,  as  reliable,  and  as  con- 
scions  of  the  demanda  of  duty  as  the  railway 
engineers.  It  is  a  good  way  to  réalise  thé 
"class**  of  the  men  on  the  engines. 

J.    F.   W. 


How  to  nght  Bailroad  Propaganda 
To  the  Editer: 

In  the  présent  railroad  situation  regard- 
ing  wages  and  working  conditions,  the 
railroad  worker  has  been  placed  in  a  false 
and  very  unfavorable  light.  .   .   . 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  présent 
■  unsatisfactory  situation  in  the  railroad 
industry  is  the  greed  and  avarice  of  a 
comparatively  few  persons  who  àcquire 
great  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  work- 
ers.  They  hâve  secured  exploiting  and 
enslaving  législation  (for  example,  the 
Cummins-Esch  law),  and  then  appeal  to  the 
public  for  sympathy  to  ensable  the  exploit- 
ers  to  further  crush  the  workers,  and  at 
the  same  time  seek  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  against  them  by  false  and 
misleading  railroad  propaganda.  .  .   . 

The  worker  invests  his  life  and  the  wel- 
fare of  his  dependents  in  the  transporta- 
tion  industry  and  ail  he  has  is  his  labor 
and  skill.  He  désirés  and  insists  that  in 
retum  for  this  investment  he  shall  receive 
a  fair  and  reasonable  wage  and  décent  and 
fair  working  conditions  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  maintain  his  family  up  to  the 
American  standard  of  living,  educate  his 
children,  provide  for  his  family  a  corn- 
fortable  home  and  be  able  to  lay  aside  a 
little  reserve  for  a  rainy  day  and  for 
-sickness,  old  âge,  etc. 

Who  is  it  that  shall  say  the  necessiti^ 
of  life  shall  be  denied  the  worker  f  That 
is  what  is  being  foreed  upon  him  now  in 
the  présent  situation  and  the  worker  has. 
said  through  strike  protest — his  last  resort 
— it  shall  not  he  done. 

The  public  press  should  be  fair  enough 
to  condemn  this  underlying  cause  for  the 
unsettled  conditions  that  prevail,  and  not 
the  worker,  who  sufifers  most  by  being 
foreed  to  take  such  action,  for  the  strike 
is  the  only  weapon  the  workers  hâve  with 
which  to  défend  themselves.  Without  thi» 
weapon  they  would  be  powerless  to  resist 
oppression  even  to  the  extrême  of  hard- 
ship  and  privation. 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  in> 
terest  itself  to  know  the  exact  conditions 
under  which  railroad  men  work,  the  wages 
paid  them,  etc.  The  public  is  supposed  to 
bave  représentation  on  the  United  States 
Railroad  Labor  Board — but  it  is  doubtfuT 
if  the  public  knows  who  thèse  members 
are — it     should     know     somethins     about 
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the  facts  in  the  case  before  it  forma  an 
opinion. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  get  this 
information  the  instrumentality  has  been 
provided  whereby  it  may  secure  genuine 
eold  facts  and  figures  instead  of  depending 
on  the  kept  press  for  this  important  infor- 
mation. The  means  thus  provided  for  get- 
ting  the  truth  are  in  reading  LcA.BOB,  the 
officiai  Washington  weekly  newspaper  of 
the  aixteen  standard  organizations  of  rail- 
road  employés,  and  in  attending  public 
meetings. 

LABOB  is  published  at  Washington, 
where  information  is  had  first  hand,  and 
gives  actnal  facts  and  figures  on  current 
events  of  vital  interest  to  the  producing 
class.  The  cost  of  LABOB  is  very  small 
compared  with  the  cost  of  other  newspa- 
pers  and  the  workers  can  strike  no  greater 
blow  in  défense  of  their  own  interests  than 
to  see  that  LABOB  gets  into  the  hands  of 
every  one  of  their  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances  in  every  walk  of  lif  e.  .  .  . 

The  varions  unfair  and  misleading  state- 
ments  appearing  in  the  kept  press,  criti- 
cizing  and  attacking  thèse  workers,  make 
it  imperative  for  us  to  educate  the  public 
as  to  our  aide  of  the  case  ao  as  to  counter- 
act  the  evil  effecta  of  thia  misrepresenta- 
tion.  Thia  we  should  do  by  having  LABOB 
read  by  every  peraon  whom  every  mem- 
ber  of  the  aixteen  railroad  labor  organisa- 
tiona  can  induce  to  aubacribe  for  it, 

A  Membek  dp  THE  B.  or  L.  F.  and  E. 


TJnfalr  Wage  Compsurlsons 
To  the  Editor  : 

When  diacuaaing  the  wages  of  railroad 
employés  the  higher  railway  executives 
point  to  the  fact  that  aubordinate  railroad 
offîciala  reçoive  camparatively  little  more 
than  engineers  and  other  employés  in 
train  service.  When  they  produce  figures 
to  prove  their  case  they  of  courae  take  the 
higheat  peaks  of  wagea  paid  to  theae  em- 
ployée. 

But  even  at  that,  and  it  muât  be  con- 
ceded  that  the  average  pay  of  the  em- 
ployés is  very  much  lower  than  that  of- 
fered  by  the  railway  executives  in  com- 
parison,  the  évidence  does  not  prove  anv- 
thing  more  clearly  than  that  the  subordi- 
nate  officiais,  very  often,  do  not  reçoive 
adéquate  pay  for  their  services.  It  may 
be  also  said  that  in  fixing  the  salaries  of 
subordinate  officiais,  the  employers  are 
govemed  largely  by  the  standard  of  pay 
of  the  employés  so  that  were  it  not  for 
the  pay  demanded  by  the  organized  em- 
ployés the  salaries  of  the  smaller  officiais 
would  be  very  much  lésa  than  at  preaent. 

It  ii  a  noteworthy  fact  that  civil  and 
mechanical  engineera,  roundhouse  foremen, 
department  officiais,  office  employés  and 
sometimes  master  mechanics  hâve  always 
been  poorly  paid  eonsidering  the  nature  of 
their  work  and  their  responaibilities. 

Not  being  organized  they  were  com- 
pelled  to  take  what  the  higher  executivea 
chose  to  pay,  and  whatever  increases  they 
hâve  received  of  late  years  was  due  to  the 
increases  of  pay  gained  by  the  employés 
through  the  force  of  organization. 

The  railway  executives  will  hâve  to 
présent,  an  argument  more  convincing  than  a 
comparison  of  that  kind.     If  subordinate 


officiais  are  paid  but  little  more  than  the 
employés  the  way  to  correct  that  situa- 
tion, 80  as  to  maintain  a  proper  differen- 
tial,  lis  to  raise  the  salaries  of  thèse  offi- 
ciais. The  situation  proves  conclusively 
that  individual  bargaining  is  a  complète 
failure,  however  one  may  look  at  it^  for  if 
a  subordinate  officer,  or  any  employé  who 
is  eonsidered  in  that  class,  should  ask  for 
an  increase  of  pay  he  might  soon  expect 
to  be  looking  for  another  job. 

We  know  the  subordinate  officiais  often 
lend  their  efforts  to  keep  down  the  pay  of 
the  employés  by  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  their  position  to  shave  off  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  workman's  oveftime, 
arbitraries,  etc.  They  are  expected  to  do 
that  by  those  higher  up  and  any  one  fa- 
miliar  with  the  situation  .will  agrée  with 
me  that  there  is  no  more  effective  plan  by 
which  to  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  em- 
ployés and  produce  indifférence  and  even 
a  spirit  of  anarchy  in  the  ranks  than  to 
keep  the  operating  officiais  and  the  m  en 
under  their  control,  continually  bickering 
and  sparring  over  interprétations  of  wage 
Bchedules. 

No,  the  comparison  of  the  wages  of  em- 
ployés and  officiais  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing  excepting  where  there  is  but  a  slight 
différence,  and  then  it  means  simply  that 
the  officiai  ia  underpaid. 

A   Member.    ^ 


road  stock  just  now — coal  strike  or  shop- 
men's  strike  notwithstanding.  " — The  Edi- 
tor. 


Deer  editor — I  wus  sittin  in  the  reedin 
rum  one  day  last  week  and  I  picked  up  a 
puper  called  the  Bailway  âge.  And  woif- 
dcrin  how  old  sum  uv  thèse  hère  raleroads 
wus  I  started  to  reed  it.  And  hère  is 
what  I  seen.  It  did'nt  say  nothin  ebout 
the  âge  uv  theae  hère  raleroads  but  it  had 
a  lot  uv  hot  air  about  how  proaperoua  they 
is  and  hère  ia  what  it  sed.  I  hev  eut  it 
out  and  am  sending  it  to  yu.  Whut  gets 
my  gote  is  that  they  has  been  tellin  us 
and  the  reat  uv  the  deer  public  how  poor 
they  wua  and  now  comes  this  hère  railway 
Age  and  sez  as  how  prosperua  they  is.  If 
the  man  whut  edits  this  Age  paper  ever 
shows  around  where  this  man  Atterberry 
or  Culyer  is  l'me  afrade  that  they  will  ail 
jump  oi^^him  fer  lettin  the  cat  out  uv  the 
bag  ab«lt  there  makin  so  much  money. 
Cause  thèse  hère  Atterberry  and  Culyer 
f cllers  must  hâve  give  the  wage  bord  a 
hull  big  Une  uv  hard  luck  talk  tu  get 
them  tu  eut  wages  like  they  has.  ennyway 
if  this  hère  faller  what  ru§8  the  Bailway 
Age  is  a  brother  uv  yures  I  advise  yu  to 
tell  him  not  to  show  up  around  where 
thèse  ralerode  magnâtes  is  until  this  wage 
buanea  is  settled. 

Yures  truly, 
Bill  Wilyums 

NOTE:  The  clipping  from  the  Bailtoay 
Age  with  the  above  letter  states  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Bailroad  shows  a  net  income 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1922  of  $44,442,- 
202,  an  increase  of  $34,788,204  over  the 
net  for  th^  first  half  of  1921.  The  Bock 
Island  report  for  June  showa  the  higheat 
net  operating  revenue  for  that  month  in 
ten  yeara.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio'a  high- 
eat net  for  the  aix  montha  was  $14,580,295 
or  nearly  twice  that  of  last  year.  The 
article  ends  by  atating:  **Wall  Street 
aeema  to  be  very  much  interested'in  rail- 


A  Pezmaaent  Strike  Settlement 
To  the  Editor: 

Is  it  possible  quickly  to  settle  the  rail- 
road strike  and  so  settle  it  that  it  will  be 
permanent,  thus  ending  largely  the  strife 
between  labor  and  capital  f  If  so,  any 
plan  promising  success  would  be  a  God- 
send  to  ail  workers  ànd  ail  Unes  of  busi- 
ness, and  ought  to  be  sped  forward  by 
every  voice  and  helpful  deed. 

Let  Uncle  Sam  take  over  by  fair  ap- 
praisal  plus  10  per  cent,  or  by  agreed 
price,  ail  our  railroad  Unes,  and  put  them 
in  sole  charge  of  a  director  gênerai  comr 
pètent  and  able  to  simplify,  unify,  and 
run  them  for  the  fuUest  benefit  of  every 
traveler  and  shipper.  This  director  gên- 
erai should,  of  course,  be  a  cabinet  mem- 
ber of  every  président  during  the  term  of 
his  efficiency. 

The  postmaster  gênerai  carries  out  his 
extremely  complex  work  to  the  minutest 
détail  with  little  trouble  and  never  a 
strike.  We  hâve  a  secretary  of  commerce, 
and  of  almost  every  Une  we  can  think  of, 
while  some  200  railroad  companies,  each 
for  itself,  scrambles  for  every  car  of 
freight  offered,  detouring  it  to  any  dis- 
tance and  through  any  time  in  order  to 
reaeh  their  Une.  Many  of  theae  railroads 
are  clamoring  for  increaaed  paaaenger  and 
freight  ratea,  while  now  the  rates  are  so 
high  as  to  interfère  seriously  with  the  net 
earnings. 

A  remedy  must  come  and  come  quickly. 
Is  the  Une  suggested  that  of  least  résist- 
ance? If  not,  lend  a  hand.  Such  a  proved 
secretary  of  transportation  could  moat 
likely  within  one  year  bring  to  every  Une 
of  buainess  new  Ufe,  aatiafy  ail  reaaonable 
wants  of  ail  railroad  employés,  and  confer 
incalculable  benefits  upon  the  whole  *na- 
tion. 

E.    J.    FOSTBR, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(Editor 's  Note:  The  permanent  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem  suggested  by  Mr. 
Foster  is  unquestionably  right  in  prin- 
ciple.  The  détails,  of  course,  would  hâve 
to  be  worked  out  by  expérience.  But 
there  is  only  one  way  to  secure  the.  adop- 
tion of  such  a  solution,  and  that  is  by  con- 
grèaaional  action.  And  that,  in  turn,  né- 
cessitâtes the  élection  of  congressmen  who 
are  aware  of  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  people.  MeanwhUe,  intelUgent  citi- 
zens  should  impress  upon  their  fellow  vot- 
ers  the  necessity  for  such  action.) 


011   Bnmers  ts.   MnzBle   Loadeni 
To  the  Editor: 

I  used  to  be  a  charter  member  of  the 
fraternity  known  as  Short  Stake  Boomers. 
Ab  we  ail  know,  the  boomers'  Ufe  has  be- 
come  unbearable,  owing  to  the  refusai  of 
free  transportation  by  the  G.  M. 's  Asso- 
ciation, and  free  meals  and  lodging  by  the 
Home  Guards'  Association.  I  therefore 
found  it  imperative  that  I  get  married 
and  settle  down. 

While  I  am  now  running  a  grease  bumer, 
I  graduated  from  a  Number  4,  and  some  of 
the  hardest  **muzzle  leader"  jobs  in  the 
country  it   was  my  misfortune  to   go   up 
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against.  When  I  contrast  the  coal  firemen 
of  those  days  with  the  oil-burner  Ôremen 
of  the  Bouthwest  today,  it  BeemB  a  long 
cry  back  to  the  scoop  and  the  sweat  and 
the  grime  and  the  never-ending  job  of 
Bliaking  grates,  pulllng  out  clinkere  and 
hoeing  ash  pans. 

I  hâve  had  expérience  on  both  coal 
roads  and  oil  lands,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
ail  locomotives  were  oil  burners.  When 
the  call  boy  goes  after  a  coal-burner  fire- 
man,  he  finds  him  in'bed  in  his  room,  and 
after  throwing  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  in 
his  face  and  awakening  every  occupant  in 
the  house,  he  finally  gets  him  to  realize  he 
is  to  play  the  star  part  in  a  drag  of  4,000 
tons  ordered  for  3  a.  m.  When  he  goes 
after  the  oil-bumer  fireman,  he  finds  him 
at  the  movies,  at  some  jazz  emporium,  or 
else  ont  in  the  park  with  his  best  girl. 

I  am  thankful  that  thèse  boys  on  the 
oil  bnmers  hâve  it  easier  than  I  did,  but 
they  shonld  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  boys  on  the  muzzle-loaders  got 
the  conditions  they  are  enjoying  now,  and 
further,  that  those  same  boys  that  sweat 
behind  the  boilerheads  of  the  coal  burners 
are  holding  thèse  conditions  for  them.  In 
the  one  instance  it's  a  case  of  wearing 
holes  in  their  gloves,  and  in  the  other  a 
case  of  wearing  holes  in  their  pants. 

G.  P.  Stuboeon,  Div.  515. 


Tha  Shçp  Oraft's  Stiike  and  Its  Belatioiui 

to  the  Train  Service  Organisation 
To  the  £ditor: 

Since  the  Shop  Craft's  strike,  July  Ist. 
there  hâve  been  various  questions  come 
up  as  to  the  position  the  engineers  should 
take  in  regard  to  def ective  equipment  and 
iinsafe  condition  of  engines. 

The  instructions  of  the  heads  of  the  différ- 
ent train  service  organizations  to  the  différ- 
ent local  and  gênerai  chairmen  of  e&ch  or- 
ganisation is  very  plain  along  this  Une,  and 
if  eaeh  person  concemed  will  read.  or  fa- 
miliarise himself  with  what  the  grand  chief 
says,  there  is  no  reason  for  controversy  as 
to  what  is  our  duty. 

The  B.  of  L.  E.  has  contracte  on  ail  the 
railroadsy  and  so  long  as  thèse  contracts 
are  not  being  violated  by  the  various  rail- 
road  companies,  it  is  up  to  the  engineers 
to  carry  out  their  end  of  the  contracts  in 
good  faith  and  not  let  ou»  sympathy  run 
away  f  rom  us  to  the  estent  of  violation  of 
our  contracts  by  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

Our  organisation  has  never  broken  a 
contract  and  it  is  my  désire  to  see  that 
good  réputation  is  maintained,  regardless 
of  our  sympathy  with  the  shop  workers. 
If  the  condition  gets  so  unbearable  as  to 
coming  in  contact  with  armed  guards,  or 
being  required  to  run  def  ective  engines  to 
the  extent  that  your  life  is  in  danger,  the 
Grand  Chief  says  ''Go  home  and  stay  un- 
til  conditions  are  safe. ''  This  is  not  a 
violation  of  your  contracta  but,  to  the  con- 
trary,  a  safety  measure. 

There  was  quite  a  bit  of  dissatisfaction 
on  our  road  some  time  back  in  regard  to 
armed  guards  stopping  a  couple  of  yard- 
men  and  hostlers,  and  it  ereated  a  bitter 
feeling  against  the  company  at  first;  but 
when  the  various  committees  representing 
the  train  and  engine  service  organizations, 
who  acted  jointly,  ealled  on  the  manage- 
ment to  modify  their  policy  in  regard  to 


the  guards,  it  was  donc  to  the  satisfaction 
of  everybody  concemed,  and  wé  hâve  been 
getting  along  very  well  since.  The  gên- 
erai manager  even  went  further — he 
wanted  the  joint  committee  to  stay  at  the 
yard  office  and  round  house  ail  the  time, 
the  committee  to  be  paid  by  the  company, 
so  that  the  committee  could  be  right  there  . 
at  ail  times  to  handle  anything  that  might 
come  up  without  any  delay.  The  compen- 
sation part  of  the  proposai  was  rejected. 
We  haven't  had  any  trouble  since  and 
things  are  running  smoothly. 

There  is  and  has  been  ail  kinds  of  wild 
rumors  going  the  rounds,  intimating  that 
the  â.  of  L.  E.  would  go  out  on  a  sympa- 
thetic  strike  and  a  great  many  people  that 
are  not  familiar  with  the  laws  of  our  land 
aud  our  organisation  believe  this  kind  of 
''bunk,"  but  there  is  nothing  to  it,  as  the 
B.  of  il,  E.  never  has  indulged  in  sympa- 
thetic  strikes  and  I  don't  think  they  will 
in  this  one.  Everyone  knows  that  the 
engineers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  shop- 
men,  for  it  is  a  j^t  fight  and  was  forced 
on  them,  and  the  engineers  are  giving 
them  ail  the  moral  and  flnanci<il  support 
that  they  can  give.  So  are  the  other  train 
service  organizations;  and  we  will  continue 
to  do  so  as  long  as  we  can.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  sympathetic  strike  there  is 
nothing  doing,  as  no  such  move  would  be 
'sanctioned  by  the  majority  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  men,  even  if  our  laws  would  per- 
mit it. 

I  hâve  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
about  engineers  doing  work  on  their  en- 
gines and  some  men  seem  to  think  that 
the  engineer  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  do  a 
thing  to  an  engine  in  the  event  anything 
Works  loose.  The  grand  chief 's  message 
to  ail  the  divisions  is  very  plain  along 
that  line,  which  in  substance  says:  "That 
you  will  do  no  more  or  no  less  than  you 
did  before  the  strike."  Everyone  knows 
that  after  leaving  the  terminfd  the  engi- 
neer often  has  some  tightening  up  to  do, 
set  up  a  wedge,  or  key-up  a  rod.  This  is 
absolutely  the  engineer 's  duty,  as  he  did 
it  before  the  strike,  and  he  is  within  his 
rights  to  do  it  now. 

I  took  a  walk  through  one  of  our  round- 
houses  the  other  day  for  curiosil^^'s  sake, 
and  I  observed  that  there  was  nobody 
working  but  officiais  and  some  negro  labor- 
ers.  There  are  officiais  ail  the-way  from 
vice  présidents  down  the  line  to  track  and 
signal  supervjfors  working  as  hard  as 
they  know  how.  Ail  of  the  work  was 
done  by  thèse  officiais  until  a  few  d^vs 
ago,  when  a  few  inexperienced  men  hâve 
been  employed.  What  impressed  me  more 
than  anything  is  that  the  railroad  has 
been  running  without  this  army  of  offi- 
ciais, as  I  am  sure  they  haven't  done  any- 
thing since  the  strike  except  work  around 
the  shops  and  roundhouses.  Possibly  the 
shopmen's  strike  has  taifght  the  railroad 
executives  that  quite  a  few  officiais  could 
be  dispensed  with  and  they  wo^ld  never  be 
missed. 

Operating  expenses  on  ail  the  ronds  are 
double  to  what  they  were  before  the  shop- 
men's  strike,  as  the  strikebreakers  get  a 
larder  salary  than  the  regnlar  shopmen, 
and  in  addition  they  are  fed  and  housed 
at  the  company 's  expense,  and  also  there 


is  an  army  of  guards  and  watchmen  that 
are  being  paid  by  the  railroad  company. 

This  concerted  move  on  the  part  of  a 
majority  of  the  wealthy  men  in  this  coon- 
try,  backed  up  by  ail  of  the  chambers  ol 
commerce  in  every  city  of  the  United 
States  to  defeat  orga^ized  labor,  is  bound 
to  go  on  the  rocks  of  destruction,  as  we 
are  too  enlightened  to  go  backward  in- 
stead  of  forward.  There  hâve  been  prob- 
lems  in  the  past  and  there  will  be  prob- 
lems  in  the  future  confronting  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  which  appeared  like  they  would 
never  be  solved  without  sacrificing  some- 
thing  on  our  part;  but  in  each  instance 
thèse  problème  hâve  been  overcome  with 
the  able .  guidance  of  our  grand  chief, 
whose  ability  as  a  leader  and  a  progres- 
sive cannot  be  questioned. 

T.   N.   MOORB, 

Div.  230,  B.  L.  £. 


Ballway  Progrees  In  the  Philippines 

In  the  Philippines  ail  main  railway  Unes 
lead  to  and  from  the  city  of  Manila,  for 
nearly  ail  exports  and  importe  to  the 
Philippine  islands  pass  on  to  their  destina- 
tion through  this  metropolis. 

The  exports  are  copra,  coconut  oil,  hemp, 
maguey,  embroideries,  sugar  centrifugal, 
raw  sugar,  tobacco  leaf  and  cigars.  The 
importe  are  wheat,  flour,  automobiles  and 
parts,  Chemicals,  cotton,  iron  and  steel 
paper,  silk,  etc. 

The  Manila  Railroad  has  a  north  and  a 
south  line  with  branches.  To  the  north  and 
south  go  the  articles  of  import,  mostlj 
received  from  the  United  States. 

There  are  no  large  cities  along  the  line 
of  this  railroad  but  there  are  many  smaO 
native  towna. 

The  greater  number  of  passengers  ctr- 
ried  are  third  dass  with  very  few  first 
dass,  although  good  first  dass  coaehes  are 
provided. 

The  main  railroad  is  a  3  f oot  6  inch  gage, 
and  is  665  miles  long.  They  hâve  modem 
locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type  and  also  of 
the  Pacific  type,  having  been  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  E 
K.  Potter  Company,  Other  equipment  on 
this  railroad  includes  300  passenger  cart 
and  2,000  freight  cars.  Much  of  their 
equipment  is  antiquated  and  does  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  equipment  owncd 
by  the  Impérial  Government  railway  of 
Japan.  Many  of  the  locomotives  run  as 
high  as  140,000  miles  between  shoppings. 
English  capital  invested  in  the  Manik 
Railroad  is  responsible  for  the  observances 
of  English  practices  in  many  détails  and 
the  gênerai  appearance  of  many  of  thèse 
locomotives.  The  vacuum  brake  equip- 
ment is  used  most.  Applied  to  their  equip- 
ment is  the  Worthington  feed  water  heater. 

Fuel  economy  is  a  highly  important  con- 
sidération with  them  on  account  of  the 
price  of  coal  and  the  installation  of  feed 
water  heaters  is  expected  to  prove  very 
proficient  on  this  account. 

Stockholders  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Bailroad  hâve  voted  their  approval  of  a 
plan  to  issue  $50,000,000  in  preferred 
stock  to  finance  electrification  of  Chicago 
terminais. 
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THE  WONDER  LOCOMOTIVE 


By  John  F.  Welch 


HE  locomotive,  illustrated  herein,  was  built  by  the 
Lima  Locomotive  Works  and  installed  in  service 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railway,  Jane  6,  1922. 
The  marked  improvement  over  previous  designs, 
as  yon  will  note  in  the  article  describing  her,  is 
wonderfnl  and  only  goes  to  prove  that  the  steam 
locomotive  builders  are  going  to  develop  them  more  fully  in 
the  future,  hence  my  reasons  for  calling  her  the  Wonder 
Locomotive.    The   interest   created  by  the  building  bf  this 


The  designers  were  confronted  with  the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing  a  significant  increase  in  capacity  without  exceeding  the 
weight  on  drivers  of  the  Mikado,  Class  H-7-E  as  this  elass 
was  up  to  the  capacity  of  track  and  bridges. 

This  problem  was  solved  as  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison  : 

Class  H-7-E 

Weight  on  drivers,  Ibs 246,000 

Weight,  total  Ibs .328,000 

Tractive  effort,  with  booster,  Ibs 

Tractive  effort,  without  booster,  Ibs 59,000 

Cylinder  H.  P.,  maximum 2,624 

Weight  per  cylinder,  H.  P 126 


No.  8000 

245,500 

334,000 

74,500 

63;500 

3,070 

109 


locomotive  excels  any  previously  displayed.  The  Michigan 
Central  was  already  using  a  Mikado  of  the  H-7-E  type  and  to 
effect  such  a  marked  improvement  over  the  performance  of 
this  typQ  engine  as  bas  been  donc  in  the  case  of  the  Wonder 
Locomotive  was  a  difflcult  problem. 

By  referring  to  comparison  below,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  improvement  over  the 
H-7-E  type,  has  been  found  in  the  building  of  Locomotive 
No.  8000. 


The  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  in  total  weight  of  this  engine 
over  that  of  the  H-7-E  type,  when  compared  to  the  increase 
of  7.6  per  cent  maximum  tractive  force  without  the  booster 
and  26.3  per  cent  with  the  booster,  is  wonderful  as  well  as  the 
decrease  of  5.1  per  cent  in  weight  per  cylinder  H.  P.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  design  was  to  provide  minimum 


Left  Sida  View  of  Michigan  Central  Ko.  8000 
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fuel  consumption  and  maximum  hauliug  capacity  without  ex-  violent  as  the  mud  ring  corners  hâve  a  radius  of  twelve  inches 

ceeding  the  allowable  weight.  and  this  large  radius  with  the  additional  advantage  of  net 

The  double  arch  consists  of  two  sets  of  fire  brick  supported  having  gusset  bracings  to  the  back  head  will  keep  the  waier 

on  double  rows  of  arch  tubes,  eight  in  ail,  and  provides  com-  from  piliug  up  at  the  back  head  of  the  boiler. 

plete  combustion,  also  a  free  circulation  of  water  and  not  too  Instead  of  using  gussets,  bracing  rods  are  employed  as  the 


64j^' det  Boxes 


Bide  Elévation  and  Sections  of 
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gnssets  usually  tend  to  form  dams  for  the  water  and  therefore  of  fire  box  construction  bas  never  been  used  before  to  my 

obstrnct   its   circulation.     Tbe   rods   do   not.     Witbout   tbese  knowledge  and  in  my  judgment,  it  constitutes  a  very  marked 

large  corners  and  witbout  the  rod  bracing  of  the  back  head,  improvement. 

the  water  would  pile  up  against  the  back  head  and  cause  im-  Another  feature  of  thèse  large  corners,  is  that  rivets  may 

proper  reading  of  water  indicating  devices.     This  convenience  be  used  through  the  mud-rings  at  the  corners  instead  of  patch 


iMlchlgan  Central  Mikado  Locomotiye 
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bolts  and  I  am  sure  that  this  safety  feature  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

When  the  subject  of  fuel  eeonomy  was  considered  it  was 
not  just  from  the  point  of  burning  less  fuel  than  previously 
but  the  ability  to  obtain  the  maximum  draw  bar  output 
for  the  fuel  consumed.  This  object  was  attained  by  incor- 
porating  in  the  design  well  known  fuel  saving  devices  such 
as  the  Superheater  Company 's  high  température  superheater 
desig^ed  to  give  a  higher  degree  of  superheat  than  is  obtained 
from  the  usual  ap'paratus  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
area  of  the  steam  passage  between  the  superheater  header 
and   the   throttle.    The   Superheater   Company 's   feed   water 


motive  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  throttle  than  when  it 
is  placed  in  the  dôme.  Additional  power  in  starting  and  for 
operating  at  relatively  low  speed  is  secured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company 's  type  C-1 
booster  to  the  trailing  wheels,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  17 
^  per  cent  over  the  normal  power  of  the  locomotive.  Super- 
heated  steam  is  used  for  the  booster.  The  exhaust  is  carried 
to  the  front  end,  assisting  in  drafting  the  locomotive,  thus 
augmenting  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler  at  low  speeds. 
The  feed  water  heater  is  carried  on  brackets,  secured  to  a 
permanent  section  of  the  smoke  box  front  so  that  the  main 
front  can  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  heater.    This 


Forward  End  of  Boiler  from  Left  Side 

A,  Shat-off  Valve;  B,  Oatiide  Steam  Pipe;  O,  Throttle;  D,  Snperheated  Steam  Pipe  to  Turret;  -»,  Feedwater  Heater;  F,  Exhaust  Steam  Pipe  to  Heat«r; 
(f,  Feedwater  Discharge  Pipe  from  Heater;  H,  Feedwater  Pump;  /,  Drain  Pipe  from  Steam  Separator. 


heater  utilizes  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam  to  beat  the  feed 
water  from  tank  pressure  to  about  225  degrees,  the  condensate 
being  retumed  to  tender. 

The  Elvin  Automatic  Stoker  is  employed  and  has  proven 
most  efficient.  Additional  advantage  is  secured  by  use  of 
superheated  ste*am  in  the  air  pump,  feed  water  piunp,  turbo- 
generator,  automatic  stoker,  and  locomotive  booster  and  serves 
to  make  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  complète.  The  piping 
of  the  auxiliaries  is  so  arranged  that  either  superheated  or 
saturated  steam  can  be  used. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  design  is  the  outside 
dry  pipe,  This  was  necessitated  by  the  location  of  the  throttle 
in  the  smoke  box  between  the  superheater  and  the  cylinders 
and  the  desirability  of  shutting  off  steam  from  the  throttle 
without  killing  the  engine.  The  shut-off  valve  is  clearly  indi- 
cated  on  the  photograph.  A  novel  feature  incorporated  in 
this  locomotive  is  the  steam  separator  placed  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  dôme,  designed  to  entrain  the  water  from  the 
Eteam  before  it  enters  the  dry  pipe,  delivering  the  water  to 
the  boiler  at  a  lower  level. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  joints,  the  dôme  and  back 
end  of  dry  pipe  are  made  intégral  of  a  steel  casting.  The 
main  throttle,  as  the  photograph  will  indicate,  is  located  just 
ahead  of  the  stack  and  is  accessible  from  the  exterior  of  the 
smoke  box.  The  throttle  valve  is  of  the  double  poppet  type, 
top  lift,  x)perated  by  the  outside  rigging.  The  location  of  the 
throttle  between  the  superheater  and  the  cylinders  obviâtes 
the  use  of  the  usual  dampers  and  rigging  and  causes  the  loco- 


location  of  the  heater  permits  carrying  the  condensate  to  the 
tender  by  gravity. 

Referring  again  to  the  fuel  eeonomy  in  the  design  of  this 
locomotive,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  in  three 
tests  with  full  tonnage  trains  made  by  this  locomotive  be- 
tween Détroit,  Michigan,  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  the  evaporatioti 


Bear  of  Locomotive,  Showing  Stoker,  Booster  and  Orata 
Sliaker 
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per  pound  of  fuel  divided  by  total  fuel,  averaged  9.7  pounds 
which  is  a  phénoménal  performance. 

So  far,  this  engine  has  ezceeded  the  expectations  of  the 
builders,  both  in  developing  high  draw  bar  pull  and  economy 
of  opération.  On  June  30,  1922,  with  10,039  tons  in  147 
cars,  a  train  one  and  one  quarter  miles  long,  from  Toledo, 
Ohio,  to  Détroit,  Michigan,  a  distance  of  47.6  miles,  this  loco- 
motive handled  this  train  in  three  hours  and  thirty-one  min- 
utes of  running  time. 

No  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  fuU  boiler 
pressure  when  opérât ing  at  maximum  capacity.  One  feature, 
whioh  will  be  appreciated  in  the  eonstruction  of  this  engine,  is 
the  running  gear,  which  are  built  of  alloy  steeL  They  are  both 
lighter  and  stronger  than  those  in  prevailing  practice.  More- 
over,  side  and  main  rods  are  tested  before  application.  Fur- 
thermore,  every  side  rod  and  every  main  rod  is  interchangeable, 
ail  of  them  are  fitted  on  jigs%nd  templets,  assuring  accuracy  of 
fitting. 


water  in  the  boiler  f aster  than  has  ever  been  done  and  the 
fire  box  with  its  attendant  heating  surface  will  make  for 
more  free  steaming.    Length  of  fire  box  114%  inches,  width 


The  cab  arrangement  makes  it  very  easy  for  the  engineor 
to  lean  out  of  the  cab  window  and  yet  be  able  to  reach  every- 
thing  he  needs  to  reach  with  his  left  hand.  He  may  even 
blow  the  whistle  with  a  push  button. 

This  locomotive  impresses  the  writer  very  much  in  its  design 
as  it  appears  to  hâve  been  designed  for  economical  perform- 
ance and  convenient  handling  by  the  enginemen.  The  engine 
is  light  on  the  rails  because  of  alloy  steel  in  the  reciprocating 
parts.  The  use  of  superheated  steam  for  the  auxiliaries  will 
help  the  fireman.    The  eight  arch  tubes  will  circulate  the 
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84%  inches,  grate  area  66.4  square  feet,  tubes  253,  diameter 
3%  inches,  length  20  feet;  heating  surface  firebox,  223  square 
feet;  heating  surface,  arch  tubes,  68  square  feet;  heating 
surface,  tubes,  4,287  square  feet;  total  évapora tiôn  heating 
surface,  4,578  square  feet;  superheating  surface,  1,215  square 
feet. 

The  specialties  on  this'  engine  consist  of  the  Franklin 
Spreader  and  Cellar,  Main  Crank  Pins  and  Side  Bods — ^Lima 
Spécial  Steel,  Franklin  Type  A-1  Radial  Buffer,  Franklin  Unit 
Safety  Bar,  Commonwealth-Franklin  Engine  Truck,  Loco- 
motive Booster,  Commonwealth  Type  ''B"  Delta  Trailing 
Truck  with  constant  résistance  centering  device,  American 
Arch  Company 's  Type  **P"  Arch,  Franklin  Adjustable  Wedge, 
Franklin  Grate  Shaker,  Pyle  National  Type  K-2  Generator, 
Superheater  Company 's  Feed water  Heater,  Baker  Pilliod 
Valve  Gear,  McLaugÛin  Flexible  Joints,  Franklin  Sprinkler, 
Franklin  T^pe  ''D"  Précision  Power  Reverse  Gear,  Elvin 
Stoker,  Superheater  Company 's  Type  **E''  Superheater,  Com- 
monwealth .Tender  Frame  and  Commonwealth  four-wheel 
Tender  Truck. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  the  Lima  Locomo- 
tive Works  has  made  a  wonderful  stride  in  developing  this 
locomotive  No.  8000,  toward  the  future  development  of  the 
steam  locomotive  and  the  order  placed  by  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  for  one  hundred  and  ûf ty  additional  locomotives 
of  this  type,  herein  described,  most  certainly  shows  that  she 
has  created  ail,  and,  if  possible,  more  interest  than  I  hâve 
displayed  hère. 


Bight  Sidt  of  the  Locomotive,  Showing  Semovable  Plate  Over    Superheater  Header  and  Ontside  Throttle  Bigglng 
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Service  Motor  Truck  Company's  Railway 
Motor  Car,  Model  55 
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Service  Motor   Truck    Company,    Railway   Motor   Oar,   Model    55. 


Tmck  building  possibliities  may  be 
realized  through  the  substitution  of  a 
modem  gasoline  rail  car  for  steam  loco-  ' 
motives  in  light  local  pas^enger  service 
as  bas  been  persistently  advocated.  We 
are  pleased  therefore  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe  some  of  the  most  récent  develop- 
monts  along  this  Une.  The  gas  engine 
is  attracting  a  wide  range  of  attention 
from  designers  and  users  of  rail  equip- 
ment  and  it  appears  quite  dear  that 
further  development  of  light  railway 
equipment  is  to  corne.  The  article  ap- 
pearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  on  loco- 
motive No.  8000,  built  by  the  Lima  Lo- 
comotive Works  for  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Bailway,  will  substantiate  the  state- 
ment  with  regard  to  Hghter  power.  The 
récent  development  in  gasoline  motor 
rail  cars  may  offer  compétition  to  the 
steam  locomotive  as  the  adaption  of 
motor  trucks  to  rail  use  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  very  satisfactory.  Thèse 
new  cars,  built  by  the  Service  Motor 
Company,  accommodate  forty-six  passen- 
gers  and  operate  at  speeds  up  to  fif  ty  miles 
per  hour.  A  car  weighs  approximately 
fourteen  tons. 

They  are  of  the  four-wheel  driving 
truck  type.  The  most  distinctive  feature 
ia     found     in     the     driving    mechanism, 


which  provides  for  a  four-wheel  driving 
truck  nnder  the  front  end  of  the  car. 
AU  propeller  shafts  are  of  alloy  steel 
while  ail  wearing  parts  are  hardened  and 
ground.  AU  stressed  parts,  such  as 
yokes,  crosses,  etc.,  are  drop  forgings, 
heat  treated.  The  driving  axles  on  the 
forward  truck  are  provided  with  a  bev- 
elled  gear,  driven  by  a  pinion  through 
the  secondary  propeller  shaft  extending 
from  the  auxiHary  transmission  in  the 
swing  bolster.  Ail  gears  and  shafts  are 
made  from  carbonized  and  oil-tempered 
and  nickel  steel  and  are  carried  on  Tim- 
ken  Taper  BoUer  Bearings. 

The  gears  in  the  main  transmission 
are  1%  to  1%  inches  wide  and  the 
clutch  is  of  the  multiple  dry  disk  type. 
The  motor  is  mounted  in  the  forward 
end  of  the  car  and  in  such  a  position 
that  it  can  be  easily  disconnected  and 
removed  as  a  unit  from  the  car  by 
sliding  forward  when  repairs  of  such  a 
character  that  cannot  be  made  from  in- 
side  the  car  by  raising  the  hood  over 
the  engine  are  necessary.  The  engine  is 
four-cylinder,  four-cycle  valve  in  head, 
heavy  duty  type  with  a  4%  inch  bore 
and  six-inch  stroke;  crank  shaft  ^hich 
is  three  inches  in  diameter  is  carried 
on    three    main    bearings,    total    bearing 


length   being  10%   inches.     The    Connect- 
ing   rod    bearings    are    3    inches    by    2% 
inches    long.      The     engine     is    provided 
with    a    fuU    pressure    oiUng    System,    a 
geared    pump    supplying    oil    under    pres- 
sure through  the  crank  shaft  to  aU  main 
crank   and   cam  shaft  bearings.     The   oU 
pressure  is   regulated   by   automatie    con- 
trol    from    the    intake    manifold    so    that 
the   oil   pressure    varies    with    the    load. 
The   H.   P.    of    this    engine    at    varions 
speeds  is  as  folio ws: 
800  B.  P.  M.— 41.8  H.  P. 
1000  B.  P.  M.— 51.3  H.  P. 
1200  B.  P.  M.— 59.1  H.  P. 
1400  B.  P.  M.— 65.8  H.  P. 
1500  B.  P.  M.— 68     H.  P. 

The  safe  constant  speed  is  1500  B.  P. 
M.  and  the  maximum  speed  is  1800  B. 
P.  M. 

This  car  is  42  feet  6  inches  long  with 
a  baggage  compartment  of  70  square 
feet  in  length,  in  addition  to  space  for 
Ught  pareels  along  the  side  of  and  above 
the  engine  hood.  The  width  of  the  car 
is  eight  feet,  four  inches  and  the  height 
from  the*  rail  to  the  top  of  roof  is  ap- 
proximately eleven  feet. 

The  truck  centers  are  twenty-two  feet 
two  inches  apart.  The  construction  of 
the   car   body  is   similar   to   the   standard 


Plan  of  new  rail  car  body  showing  provision  for  seating  38  in  the  passenger  compartment  and  raise  seat  for  eight  more  passengen  in  the  baggage  ooni" 

partment  back  of  the  motorman'a  seat  and  engine  hood. 
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Ught  weight  steel  fram«  electrie  cars 
with  steel  plates  extending  to  the  belt 
rail,  continuons  steel  tee  posts  and  car 
Unes  and  with  a  roof  rail  just  above  the 


letter-board.  The  driver 's  seat  is  placed 
on  the  left  of  the  engine  hood  in  the  for- 
ward  end  of  the  baggage  compartment. 
Control  from  this  position  is  effected  by 
means    of    a    foot-operated    clutch,    hand- 


operated  gear  shift  and  hand-operated 
spark  and  throttle  control  with  foot 
auxiliary  throttle,  brake  operated  by  a 
hand  wheel  in  front  of  the  driver  and  by 
an  air  brake  valve.  The  entrance  to  this 
car  is  at  the  rear,  through  a  standard 
type  of  vestibule. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  serve 
to  indicate  the  gênerai  arrangement  of 
the  car  body  and  charaeter  of  appoint- 
ments;  The  great  extent  of  use  of  au- 
tomotive  vehicles  for  both  passenger  and 
tmcking  service  has  resulted  in  a  wide 
knowledge  of  automotive  design  con- 
struction and  opération,  thereby  making 
less  difficult  the  adaptation  of  this  equip- 
ment  to  railroad  service  than  would 
otherwise  obtain.  Many  railroad  men 
hâve  been  extremely  doubtful  about  the 
success  of  operating  thèse  motor  rail 
cars  at  speeds  necessary  for  passenger 
service.  However,  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  proper  démonstration  of 
thèse  cars  and  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  them. 


Questions  and  Answers 


By  John  F.  Wdch 


Question.  What  is  the  proper  position 
of  the  reverse  lever  while  drifting  to  avoid 
drawing  smoke  box  gases  into  the  cylin- 
dersf 

Answer.  There  has  been  considérable 
discussion  among  varions  authorities  on 
this  subject  and  very  few  of  them  agrée 
fully.  Ûnder  thèse  conditions,  I  feel  at 
perfect  liberty  to  discuss  the  matter  my- 
self,  feeling  assured  that  there  will  be 
somebody  who  wiH  agrée  with  my  version 
of  proper  drifting  of  a  locomotive  to  elim- 
inate  as  much  of  thèse  gases  as  possible. 
The  gases  drawn  from  the  smoke  box  into 
a  cylinder  forms  a  smutty  substance  as 
well  as  serving  to  bum  out  packing  and 
indirectly  wear  the  cylinders.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  as  to-  what  position  of 
the  reverse  lever,  while  a  locomotive  is 
drifting,  will  the  least  amount  of  gases 
be  drawn  into  the  cylinders  and  I  will  at 
this  time  endeavor  to  answer  it.  I  would 
say  that  more  gases  are  drawn  into  the 
cylinders  from  the  smoke  box,  while  drift- 
ing with  the  reverse  lever  in  fuU  stroke, 
as  the  minimum  amount  of  gas  is  sucked 
in  when  the  lever  is  in  the  center.  The 
roason  for  this  is  that  in  the  center  the 
exhaust  closes  at  about  half  stroke,  giving 
it  high  compression  to  feed  the  cylinder  on 
the  next  stroke.  Although  the  release  is 
very  early  on  the  following  stroke,  as 
there  is  only  a  very  small  vacùum  in  the 
cylinder  when  the  valve  opens  to  exhaust 
on  account  of  the  expansion  of  the  com- 
pression charge.  Drifting  in  the  corner, 
«losure  is  very  late  and  compression  small, 
while  the  piston  displaeement  to  release  is 
greater  so  that  a  higher  vacuum  is  created 
în  the  cylinder  and  steam  chest  and  as 
fioon  as  the  release  occurs  gas  from  the 
exhaust  pipe  rushes  into  the  cylinder. 

An  engine  moving  slowly  ahead  and  as- 
suming  that  the  cut-off  was  high,  about 
25  per  cent  and  the  lever  fairly  near  the 
center,  throttle  open,  steam  coming  from 


the  dry  pipe  and  passing  through  the  cyl- 
inders in  the  usual  way  and  going  out  of 
the  exhaust  pipe  and  stack.  Now,  when 
the  throttle  is  closed  and  the  piston  mov- 
ing forward,  it  sucks  whatever  it  can  get 
from  the  dry  pipe  through  the  steam  chest 
up  to  the  point  of  cut-oflf.  When  the  cut- 
off  closes,  nothing  more  can  get  into  the 
cylinder  from  that  end.  The  piston  moves 
along  and,  as  it  can  suck  nothing  more  in, 
it  reduces  the  pressure  of  what  is  already 
in  the  cylinder.  If  the  cut-off  is  short  the 
piston  will  suck  the  pressure  in  the  cylin- 
der down  to  a  vacuum,  Now,  when  the 
piston  goes  far  enough  the  exhaust  valve 
opens.  When  this  vacuum  exists  in  the 
cylinder,  gases  rush  in  from  the  smoke 
box  through  the  exhaust  pipe  and  through 
the  valve  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Bepeat- 
ing  this  opération  for  a  long  cut-off,  say 
full  stroke,  the  engine  moving  ahead  slow- 
ly, as  before,  the  piston  will  suck  out  of 
the  steam  chest  and  dry  pipe  when  the 
throttle  is  closed  a  good  deal  more  than 
it  did  before  as  the  cut-off  in  this  case 
cornes  later  in  the  stroke  and  there  is  less 
distance  for  the  piston  to  move  before  the 
exhaust  valve  opens.  Therefore,  there  is 
that  much  less  likelihood  that  the  piston 
can  suck  down  to  vacuum  in  this  case  be- 
fore the  exhaust  valve  opens.  In  this  en- 
tire  discussion,  of  course,  I  hâve  assumed 
that  there  was  no  xh-ifting  nor  by-pass 
valves  and  I  wish  to  say  that  drifting  and 
by-pass  valves  are  needed  on  any  large 
cylindered  locomotive  in  order  that  we 
may  be  absolutely  sure  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  vacuum.  However,  goôd 
drifting  or  by-pass  valves  are  likely  to 
allow  the.  formation  of  a  vacuum  and  in 
this  case,  of  course,  gases  would  be 
sucked  into  the  cylinders  unless  the  cut- 
off  is  lengthy  when  the  throttle  is  closed. 
If  an  engine  is  equipped  with  by-pass 
valves,  it  is  necessary  to  drop  the  lever 
far    enough   to    insure    a    vacuum    in    the 


steam  chest  at  ail  times,  else  the  by-pass 
valves  will  pound  themselves  to  pièces  in 
a  short  time,  but  nothing  is  gained  by 
drifting  at  any  longer  cut-off  than  will 
accompîish  this,  With  the  old  slide  valve 
it  was  considered  good  practice  to  drift 
with  the  lever  as  far  forward  as  possible, 
but  this  was  donc  to  prevent  wearing  the 
seat  hollow,  not  to  prevent  the  induction 
of  gas  through  the  exhaust.  With  the  pis- 
tou valve  it  is  much  better  to  drift  eut. 
back  as  far  as  you  can  without  getting  a' 
kick  from  excessive  compression. 

There  are  quite  a  few  of  the  so-called 
drifting  valves,  mère  omaments,  nothing 
more  or  less,  and  quoting  in  part  the  let- 
ter  of  an  engineer,  which  substantiates 
this  statement,  ''Onr  engines  are  super- 
heaters  and  are  equipped  with  a  patent 
drifting  valve,  but  they  are  one  of  the 
warst  fakes  of  any  appliance  I  ever  saw. 
They  are  nothing  more  than  an  ornament, 
or  rather  an  eye  sore,  but  the  manage- 
ment seems  to  be  satisfied  as  long  as  they 
are  on  the  engine,  whether  they  work  or 
not,  so  far  as  the  valves  are  concerned, 
but  they  do  not  want  to  see  any  smutty 
carbonized  pistons  or  any  packing  burned 
out.*'  The  writer  of  this  letter  informs 
me  that  engineers  on  his  System  of  rail- 
ways  are  instructed  positiveïy  while  drift- 
ing their  locomotives  to  place  the  reverse 
lever  in  f uU  stroke  and  it  is  évident  from 
this  instruction  that  there  is  someone  con- 
nected  with  the  management  of  this  rail- 
road who,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  would  disagree  with  my  ver- 
sion of  drifting  and  its  effect.  However, 
I  say  agaln  there  will  be  someone  agrée 
with  me  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  hâve  given  this 
subject  any  considération  and  thought  will 
agrée  with  me. 

Qttestion,  What  is  a  locomotive  fuel 
economizer? 

Answer,  A  locomotive  fuel  economizer  is 
an  automatic  device  by  means  of  which  the 
proper  amount  of  air  is  drawn  into  the 
fire  box  over  the  fire  and  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  gases  by  means  of  blasts 
ot  exhaust  steam  when  discharged  alter- 
nately  and  obliquely  across  the  fire.  The 
air  supply  is  heated  and  admitted  through 
the  back  boiler  head  and  the  exhaust 
ste^m  is  taken  to  the  firebox  from  the  ex- 
haust passages  in  the  front  end  of  the 
engine  after  it  has  done  its  work  in  the 
cylinders  through  necessary  small  pipes, 
separators,  check  valves,  etc.  The  ar- 
rangement provides  the  proper  amount  of 
air  and  steam  for  the  locomotive  at  ail 
times  regardless  of  the  many  changes  of 
speed  or  other  working  conditions  and  is 
not  subject  to  control  or  adjustment  by 
the  engineer  or  fireman.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered  that  the  greatest  percentage  of 
gain  in  economy  is  developed  when  the 
locomotive  is  worked  hardest  or  at  the 
time,  in  présent  practice,  when  locomo- 
tives usually  waste  the  most  coal.  When 
running  at  a  speed  of  twenty-five  miles 
per  hour  and  the  valves  cutting  off  steam 
at  22  per  cent  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
the  locomotive  when  equipped  with  the 
economizer  uses  about  6  per  cent  less  coal 
for  each  H.  P.  of  work  done  at  the  draw 
bar  than  when  not  so  equipped,  ail  other 
conditions  being  the  same  for  both  tests. 
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At  the  same  time  the  draw  bar  pull  was 
1000  pounds  more  in  the  first  case  than 
in  the  second.  When  speed  was  inereased 
to  thirty  miles  per  hour  as  with  a  cut-off 
of  thirty  per  cent  the  économiser  shows  a 
fuel  saving  at  the  draw  bar  of  nearly 
twenty  per  cent  and  an  average  draw  bar 
pull  of  nearly  1600  pounds  more  than 
sbown  by  the  engine,  when  not  equipped 
with  the  eeonomizer.  Assuming  an  aver- 
age locomotive  as  burning  2000  tons  of 
coal  per  year,  an  eeonomy  of  even  5  per 
cent  makes  an  appréciable  saving  slnce 
there  are  some  65,000  locomotives  in  the 
United  States  that  burn  coal  and  some  of 
them  very  ezpensive  coal  at  that.  There 
has  just  been  completed  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity  a  séries  of  tests  of  a  Boyce  Loco- 
motive Fuel  Eeonomizer.  The  cost  of  the 
eeonomizer  when  applied  to  a  locomotive 
complète  will  not  exceed  $250.00  and  the 
mainte9ance  is  negligible.  Thèse  tests, 
made  at  Purdue,  were  made  on  an  Atlan- 
tic type  passenger  locomotive. 

Qtiestion,  From  what  source  is  locomo- 
tive valve  motion  derivedî  J.  H.  C. 

Answer,  The  source  of  locomotive  valve 
motion  is  derived  from  the  reciprocation 
of  its  pistons,  as  one  piston  has  advanced 
approximately  one-half  of  its  stroke,  when 
the  other  begins  and  complètes  its  stroke 
when  the  other 's  is  but  half  performed. 

Question,  Will  you  please-  give  us  some 
information  on  the  subject  of  opération  of 
superheated  locomotives?  G.  H.  L. 

Answer,  From  time  to  time  we  reçoive 
letters  and  questions  from  our  members 
ail  over  the  country,  requesting  informa- 
tion on  the  opération  of  the  superheated 
locomotive,  and  we  will  at  this  time  at- 
tempt  to  cover  this  with  a  reply  of  inter- 
ésting  facts  regarding  their  opération. 

Every  locomotive  engineer  today  appré- 
ciâtes the  value  of  the  superheater.  Like 
any  other  pièce  of  apparatus,  however,  its 
eiSciency  and  value  will  not  be  obtained 
unless  the  locomotive  is  properly  operated 
and  the  superheater  properly  maintained. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
go  info  a  description  of  the  superheater, 
which  is  well  known.  It  is  the  writer's 
purpose,  therefore,  merely  to  bring  out 
the  important  fe^tures  of  locomotive  opér- 
ation whieh  wiU  enable  the  engine  crew 
to  secure  the  results  for  which  the  sujter- 
heater  is  intended.  The  purpose  of  the 
superheater  is  to  reduce  steam  consump- 
tion,  thereby  conserving  fuel  and  water 
and  increasing  the  gênerai  efBciency  of  the 
locomotive — a  pui5)ose  which  can  be  real- 
ized,  and  is  being  realized.  In  order  that 
you  may  •  comprehend  the  value,  or  f ull 
meaning  of  the  art — the  folio wing  brief 
example  is  cited: 

Suppose  you  are  runnlng  a  saturated 
locomotive  that  earries  200  pounds  boiler 
pressure.  Saturated  steam  at  this  pres- 
sure has  a  température  of  388  Deg.  F.,  a 
volume  of  2.14  eu.  ft.  per  pound  of  weight, 
and  contains  1199.2  heat  units,  known  as 
B.  T.  U.  Now,  if  this  same  locomotive 
were  equipped  with  a  superheater  to  pro- 
duce  as  a  maximum  250  deg.  superheater, 
the  température  of  the  steam  woiild  then 
be  638  Deg.  F.  (388  deg.,  plus  250  deg.),  its 
volume  inereased  to  3.00  eu.  ft,  per  pound, 
and  the  number  of  heat  units  inereased  to 
1334.4 — or  an  increase  in  volume  and  l'Jïi- 


ciency  over  the  saturated  steam  of  40.2 
per  cent,  which  results  in  a  proportionate 
saving  in  fuel  and  water. 

Then  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  admitting  steam  of  such  high  tem- 
pératures to  the  cylinders,  the  cause  for 
cylinder  condensation  losses  is  very  great- 
ly  reducedy  because  highly  superheated 
steam  does  not  give  up  its  heat  as  readily 
when  coming  in  contact  with  the  cylinder 
walls  of  a  lower  température,  as  does  sat- 
urated steam.  Thèse  are  the  cold  facts 
^dth  respect  to  the  superheating  of  steam 
and,  when  thoroughly  understood  and  di- 
gested  by  the  army  of  men  who  operate 
the  modem  superheater  locomotives,  will 
resuit  in  inereased  interest  and  an  easier 
job. 

The  eeonomy,  then,  of  the  superheater 
locomotive  results  from  highly  superheat- 
ing the  steam,  and  this  eeonomy  is  almost 
directly  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
superheat.  Inasmuch  as  more  coal  is  saved 
with  250  degrees  of  superheat  than  with 
200  degrees,  or  less,  every  opéra ting  pré- 
caution should  be  taken  to  insure  the 
highest  possible  superheat.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  from  superheated  locomotives, 
therefore,  it  is  important  that  water  be 
carried  at  the  minimum  height  which  con- 
ditions demand.  Half  a  glass  is  better 
than  a  full  glass,  and  if  it  is-  possible 
under  the  conditions  of  opération,  it  is 
better  to  carry  less  than  half  a  glass  of. 
water.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
water  can  be  carjried  through  the  units 
just  as  readily  as  steam,  but  when  water 
ia  carried  into  the  superheater,  it  reduces 
the  amount  of  superheat,  or,  in  other 
words,  causes  the  superheater  to  act  as  an 
evaporator  of  the  water  rather  than  a 
superheater  of  the  steam. 

Another  very  important  factor  is  that 
of  the  condition  of  the  flues.  Glean  flues 
are  necessary  to  the  production  of  highly 
superheated  steam.  The  heat  which  is 
added  to  the  steam  in  order  to  superheat 
it  is  absorbed  through  the  superheater 
units  from  the  hot  gases  as  they  pass 
through  the  large  flues.  Dirty  flues  or 
dirty  superheater  units  will  retard  the 
gases  as  they  pass  through  the  flues,  and 
also  will  reduce  the  transfer  of  the  heat 
from  the  gases  to  the  steam.  The  resuit 
is  that  the  capacity  of  the  superheater  is 
reduced.  A  cdmpletely  plugged  flue  in  a 
25-unit  superheater  makes  4  per  cent  of 
the  superheating  surface  inactive,  so  that 
the  effect  of  several  units  thus  eut  off  will 
very  quickly  resuit  in  a  falling  off  in  the 
performance  of  the  locomotive. 

Flues  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  blowing  them  out 
with  air  or  washing  out  with  water.  The 
opération  is  simple  and  easily  done.  This 
attention  the  superheater  locomotive  de- 
serves,  and  before  the  flues  are  plugged  up. 

When  the  throttle  of  a  superheater  loco- 
motive is  closed  no  steam  passes  through 
the  superheater  units,  and  there  is  there- 
fore no  absorption  of  the  heat  which 
comes  in  contact  with  them.  It.is  there- 
fore necessary  that  the  units  be  protected 
when  the  throttle  is  closed.  This  is  ac- 
complished  by  means  of  the  damper  in  the 
smoke  box  which  shuts  off  the  superheater 
flues  from  the  draught  when  the  throttle 
il  closed.     The  dampet  is  operated  by*  a 


steam  cylinder  on  road  engines,  which 
automatically  opens  when  the  throttle  is 
opened  and  closes  when  the  throttle  is 
closed.  On  switch  engines  the  damper-  is 
connected  to  the  blower  ancl  is  open  ail 
the  time,  except  when  the  blower  is  ap- 
plied. Ajiother  connection  is  made  to  the 
main  steam  pipe  also,  so  that  the  damper 
will  be  opened  against  the  blower  pressure 
should  the  blower  be  on  when  engine  is 
started.  The  operating  mechanism  is  very 
simple  and  requires  little  care  to  kèep  in 
good  working  condition,  but  it  must  be 
given  that  little  care.  It  is  bad  practice 
to  fasten  the  damper  in  the  open  position, 
because  this  practice  defeats  the  purpose 
for  which  the  damper  is  installed.  An  in- 
operative  damper  should  be  reported  at 
once. 

Another  point  of  a  great  deal  of  impor- 
tance is  the  lubrication  of  superheater  lo- 
comotives. This  is  an  extremely  simple 
process  if  the  steps  which  expérience  indi- 
cates  are  taken.  It  is  important  that  oil 
be  used  which  is  capable  of  withstanding 
the  high  température  of  superheated  steam 
iu  both  the  valves  and  cylinders,  and  it  is 
désirable  that  distribution  to  thèse  points 
be  maintained.  If  carried  out,  Chose  pré- 
cautions will  resuit  in  and  i^sure  longer 
life  of  valve  and  cylinder  packing. 

When  just  drifting,  it  is  important  that 
the  throttle  be  slightly  cracked,  if  loco- 
motive is  not  equipped  with  drifting  valve, 
ia  order  to  keep  steam  in  the  cylinders  at 
ail  times  when  the  locomotive  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  thereby  prevent  air  or  the  prod- 
ucts  of  combustion  from  being  drawn  in 
through  the  exhaust  pipe  into  the  cylinder. 
It  is  well  known  that  carbonization  of  oil 
in  engine  valves  and  cylinders  destroys 
lubricating  quality,  and  by  keeping  steam 
in  the  cylinders  the  prévention  of  the  de- 
struction of  lubrication  is  accomplished. 

Front  end  air  leaks  should  immediately 
bo  taken  care  of  and  remedied.  Air  leaks 
tn  the  front  end  cause  a  waste  in  fuel  by 
affecting  the  draughting,  of  the  locomo- 
tive. The  air  entering  the  openings  de- 
stroys the  vacuum  in  the  front  end,  and 
wherever  front  end  leaks  are  detected  théy 
should  be  immediately  reported. 

Where  locomotives  are  equipped  with 
pyrometers,  the  engine  crew  should  be 
guided  by  the  température  which  they  in- 
dicate.  Pyrometers  read  in  degrees  tem- 
pérature and  any  conditions  which  may 
cause  a  low  pyrometer  reading  should  be 
ascertained  and  corrected.  Dirty  flues,  in- 
correctly  installed  damper  rigging,  water 
carried  too  high,  improper  firing,  and 
front  end  leaks  are  indicated  by  a  low 
pyrometer  reading.  Any  one  of  thèse  con- 
ditions will  cause  a  drop  in  the  maximum 
superheat,  and  as  maximum  superheat  is 
essential  .to  the  successful  and  economical 
opération  of  the  locomotive,  it  is  important 
"that  every  condition  which  reduces  the 
maximum  superheat  température  should  be 
corrected. 


''Standard  Train  Bule  Ezamination ' '  is 
the  title  of  a  book  gotten  up  by  Qeorge  E. 
Collingwood,  Train  Rule  Editer  of  The 
Journal,  the  tenth  édition  of  which,  in  re- 
vised  form,  has  just  been  completed.  The 
priée  of  the  book  is  $2,  postpaid.  Address 
407  Crittenden  avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By   T.  F.  Lyons 

BROKEN  APPLICATION  CYLiNDER  PIPE  the  wate?  comos  from  and  the  process  bj  cubic   feet,  and   as   each   ciibic   feet   will 

Question.    I  recentiy  had  an  airbrake  fail-  which  it  is  deposited  in  the  réservoirs  and  contain    eight    grains    of    water    we    will 

ure  on  account  of  a  broken  application  cylin-  pipi^g»    w   ûot   generaUy    well    understood.  now    hâve    eight    times    eight    grains,    or 

der  pipe,  and  would  aôk  what  you  would  Air  in  its  natural  state  always  has  more  or  64  grains.    Now  as  we  hâve  64  grains  of 

oonaider  the  proper  method  of  caring  for  a  1®8S  moisture  in  it    The  amount  it  can  hold  water  confined  in  one  cubic  foot  of  space, 

failure  of  this  kindî  '^   suspension,   that  is,  in   the   form   of   a  an^  a«  one  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  tem- 

This  pipe  is  the  middle  one  on  the  left  ^apor,  varies  quite  widely  according  to  the  P«[^ture    of    70    degrees    is    capable     of 

aide  of  the  distributing  valve,  and  it  broke  temi)erature,  whether  it  is  compressed,  or  holding   only    eight   gr^ns    of    water,   it 

up  close  to  the  valve;  now  is  there  anything  remains   in   its   natural   state,  makes   very  ««eans  that  the  other  56  grains  will   be 

I  might  hâve  done,  as  the  brake  would  not  little  différence.    When  it  has  ail  the  mois-  precipitated    or    dropped     in     the     mam 

set  with  either  brake  valve î  ^^^  i*  caa  hold  without  any  dropping  out,  réservoir.                                          ,,    .„ 

J.  L  P.  the  air  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  complète         Note  the  statement  just  made,     will  pre- 

An^er.    As  you  say,  a  broken  application  saturation  or  maximum  humidity,  expressed  «\P|tû;e  «T^^rop  in  the  °\^f  J^^^^^^^^^»  ^^ 

cylinder  pipe  wiU  cause  the  loss  of  both  the  in  the  weather  bureau  reports  as  relative  7""  '*^    ^^*  dépends.    As  air  is  compressed 

automatic   and   independent   brake   on   the  humidity  100  per  cent    The  relative  humid-  "^  ^'^r't'^l^  ^^JT^:rL'^l.^ 

locomotive,  but  by  dosing  the  end  of  the  ity  is  said  to  be  50  per  cent  or  75  per  cent  ^  ''K't      ,  ^fn^,  ^Z^   î^n^^JT?^ 

pipe  toward  the  distributing  valve,  the  brake  when   the   air   contains   one-half   or   three-  ^«'  mo^Jl^xiT^  L  .î^  .l?o^^^^^^ 

may  be  appUed  and  released  with  the  auto-  fourths  of  the  moisture  it  wiU  hold  in  sus-  ^e^  "^!!I*îf /jL^.  *^  X  ^^ 

matic  brake  valve  the  same  as  bef ore  the  pension  at  a  given  température.     The  fol-  *^  ^^  aegrees  i*.5  grains,  ana  so  on. 

pipe   broke.     AU   use   of   the   independent  lowing  table  shows  a  dose   approximation          In  practice  it  isfound,  with  the  compresser 

brake  valve  is  lost,  meaning,  the  independ-  <>*  the  amount,  expressed  in  grains  avoir-  working  hard  against  100  pounds  pressure, 

ent  brake  cannot  be  applied,  neither  can  an  dupois,  that  a  cubic  foot  of  air  wiD  hold  the  température  of  the  deHvered  air  may 

automatic  appUcation  be  released  with  the  ^*^en  at  100  per  cent  humidity  at  the  t<-m-  run  as  high  as. 500  or  550  degrees,  and  with 

independent  brake  valve.  perature  given.  this  high  température  it  is  évident  that  ail 

Having  lost  the  independent  release  fea-  Quantity  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  of  mois*»'*  ^^  "^^  '^  suspension,  that  is, 

ture  of  the  locomotive  brake,  the  question  space  at  varions  températures;  that  is,  max-  ^  the  form  of  vapor,  and  none  wiU  be  de- 

might  be  raised,  is  it  good  poUcy  to  restore  imum  amount  the  air  can  hold:  P««*^   ^   the  main  réservoir  nor   in   the 

the  engine  brake  by  dosing  the  appUcation  Grains  Avoirdupois  ^^  ^"^^   ^  ^  température   were  to 

cyUnder  pipe,  as  now,  if  the  driving  wheeUi  Degrees  Fahr.                             of  Water  f®"?""  constant     But  the  air  cools  after 

sUde,   foUowing   an   automatic   appUcation,  120    34.2  leaving-the  compresser,  and  as  its  tempera- 

we  hâve  no  independent  rdease.  115    29.8  *"'«  ^'^P«  ^*«  a^^*^.  *^  ^^^\  ^^  r^^' 

This  might  be  amiwered  by  saying  yes,  110    26.1  ture  becomes  less,  untal  finaUy  the  moisture 

as  au  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  whed  105    22.7  contained  wiU  be  greater  than  can  be  camed 

sliding  is  to  do  an  braking  with  Ught  ap-  100 19.6  '«l^,  ^^^   température,    when    précipitation 

pUcations.  95    17.1  wiU  take  place. 

However,  when  the  brake  valve  is  retumed  90    14.8  J^^  *^  .Z^'^^tl  ""^  ""-^  ^  "^^"TZ^ll 

to  hip  position  foUowing  a  Ught  appUcation,  85    12  7  ^  Î"?T*!2  \^l  "^  '^^^^^^  «^^«^ 

,    ,  *^  *^     .„        ^.         ?        *       ^f  *^'^''  »  ^^'*  back  into  the  brake  system  dépends  on  how 

leakage  wiU  continue  to  reduce  the  brake  80    : 10.9  îi     u    u  ^u      •       mi      *  u«*«     •*-  ♦^ ^,^ 

^  ,  ,.  ,  -  .,  ^  -mm-  ÎBJ  back  the  air  wiU  get  before  its  tempera- 
pipe  pressure,  and  some  time  before  the  stop               75    9.4  7.       .       T     j      i«  •     xi     ^      n              •  • 

f^  t  ^  ^  ,,    ^.  ^  ,    T,     ;       ^  ^^         ture  is  reduced  sufficiently  to  allow  precipi- 

la  completed,  a  réduction  sufficiently  heavy  70 8.0  i]T  *»  "^"^  '~"*^*^  "/ J^  *"        „v^/;„ 

«.««   k!.   i»«i   ♦i,«*   ^11               AU     j  '-s  û«r                                                 Z  Z.  tation  to  take  place.    An  example  of  what  is 

may   be   had   that   wiU   cause   the   dnving  65    6.8  x      a        \.  ^  *«.•«  -^♦v   u^,^  k.«v« 

wheds  to  slide.  „  60    5.7  meant:    Assume  a  train  with  h^i^  br^ke 

Therefore,  when  an  appUcation  cylinde?  55    4.8  "^'^  ^^^'^^^  -îî  ^^^'  •!!? ,^*  *"l  *^^l^' 

pipe  breaks,  and  is  dosed,  we  must  provide  50    ...    .4.1  ^^ra^rf^or  wiU  be  requiredto  work  continu- 

'^  '^  '  ^    ^.       *      ...     *^ ,     ,  *•■*•  ously  at  its  maximum  speed,  which  m  tum 

80me  «eans  of  protecting  the  drmng  whœU,  in  the  table  we  flnd  that  at  a  tempera-  ^^L  that  the  air  delive'ed  ^iU  be  at  a  high 

^ett^^n^*«  H% t  readjusbng  the  ture  of  70  degree.  a  «ubie  foot  of  air^^wiU  Te^^Xe.    And  again,  due  to  the  hea^ 

aafety  yalve  on  the  distnbuting  valve  to  a  hold  eight  grains  of  moisture,  and  at  120  de-  leakkge   the   air  vriU   not  remain   for   any 

ri^rJÎ'ÎU"    r  '^"^  ""'  J''*K^«?t'.'«^"  P»-*»-  P^>  34.2  grains.     Thèse  figures  represent  ^^J^  <,,  time  in  the  main  réservoir;  there- 

vent  brake  cylinder  pressure  buJding  up  to  complète  saturation,  or  100  per  cent  of  the  L^^  wve  for  the  brake  oioe  at  a  com- 

a  point.that  will  cause  the  wheels  to  sUde.  capacity  of  the  air  to  hold  moisture  at  the  '^l^^"^^^'^;,'::^^^^!  Us^ 

CAUSE  OF  WATER  COLLEOTINO  IN  THE  MAIN  température  given;    and   it  may  be   not^  ^^^  considérable,  and  perhaps  ail,  of  the 

RESERVOIR  that  at  a  température  of  120  degrees,  a  eu-  moisture  wiU  be  carried  to  tiie  brake  pipe. 

Question,    We    are    having    considérable  ^"'^  t''*'    ""î  ^m."^  .  ?n  4  '''"'''  four  times  as  i^  becomes  obvions,  then,  that  to  prevent 

trouble  hère  of  late  account  of  water  in  the  î^*^^  .,f!^*^  ^'"  f.^  70  degrees.    From  this  moisture  getting  into  tiie  brake  system,  it 

brake  system,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  where  ' .       ,  ,on  ^T"^        V     •       o?»  ®     •         .  must  be  separated  and  drained  off  before 

this  water  cornes  fromf  Some  men  argue  tiiat  ^'/*  ^^^  degrees  having  34.2  grains  of  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^3^^.   and 

this  water  follows  the  piston  rod  and  cornes  Tn  !Z.l^o^%«  o°        ^^^  *                       .^  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  évident  that 

from  tiie  steam  end  of  the  pump,  and  while  ^1^  ?,^!®!'  f  •?  f/^""?    ""^    ""^P? .  "^T^^  tiie  best  plan  is  to  provide  means  for  reduc- 

this  may  be  true  to  some  extent  yet  I  hâve  f  rrvoirtt^Vaïor";o:^^^^  sTtîeT'ti:  ^%  the^mperaturT  of  the  compressed  air, 

had  pumps  that  had  perfectly  tight  piston  ^^^^^^   .^   ^j^^  ^^/^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^  bef  ore  it  passes  from  the  réservoirs,  as  low  as 

rod  padnng  and  stiU  there  was  water  m  the  y^^  ^rsAj,^^  off ;  also  that  the  eight  grains  *^^*   ^^   *^®   surrounding   atmosphère.     To 

mam  réservoir  and  plenty  of  it.     Now  tiie  ^f   ^^ter   vapor  remaining  in   suspension  accompUsh  tiiis,  it  is  necessary  to  provide 

question  is,  is  there  anything  the  engineer  j^  ^^e  air  would  not  drop  out  unless  the  P'<>P®'  w^ount  of  radiating  pipes.'   Cooling 

can  do  to  prevent  this  water  getting  in  the  température  of  the  air  became  less  than  ^^^^  P^^ce  slowly  in  réservoirs,  particularly 

main  réservoir?    If  there  is,  I  will  be  very  70  degrees.  in  those  of  larger  diameter,  on  account  of 

thankful  for  the  information.  ]^o^  supposing  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  ^he  air  in  contact  with  the  walls  acting  as  a 

T.  J.  M.  pressure  in  this  cubic  foot  volume  of  air  blanket  or  insulator;  and  as  air  is  a  very 

Answer.    The  accumulation    of  water    m  f^om   atmospheric   pressure   to   a  pressure  Poor  conductor,  the  beat  in  the  air  farther 

réservoirs  and  piping  used  in  storing  and  ^f^   gay,    100   pounds;    we   find    that     100  away  from  the  walls  is  prevented  from  pass- 

carrying  compressed  air  in  the  brake  sys-  pounds  gage  pressure  equals  about  eight  ing   through  and   off  into  the  atmosphère, 

tem  on  locomotives  and  trains  is  a  condition  atmosphères;    therefore,    we    would    hâve  This  insulating  effect  obtains  to  a  large  ex- 

with  which  we  are  aU  fâmiliar,  but  where  to  add  to  this  cubic  foot  of  air  seven  more  tent,  even  while  air  is  flowing  throucrh  a 
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réservoir,  on  account  of  the  flow  taking 
place  along  the  line  of  least  résistance' be- 
tween  the  inlet  and  discharge  opening,  and 
allowing  the  layer  of  air  in  contact  with  the 
walls  to  remain  comparatively  unchanged. 
This  has  the  effect  of  causing  the  surface  of 
the  réservoir  to  be  very  low  in  radiating 
efficiencj.  Locomotives,  as  a  rule,  lack 
proper  cooling  equipment,  but  improvements 
in  this  respect  are  becoming  noticeable  of 
late  jears.  Modem  locomotives  usually  hâve 
a  storage  réservoir  capacity  of  from  50,000 
to  90,000  cubic  inches,  and  from  60  to  100 
feet  of  pipe  for  Connecting  and  cooling  pur- 
poses.  What  may  be  considered  the  proper 
amount  of  radiation,  that  is,  the  number  of 
feet  of  radiating  or  cooling  pipe,  is  a  thing 
not  easily  determined,  as,  if  suffîcient  piping 
is  used  for  proper  cooling  of  the  maximum 
output  of  the  compresser,  there  is  a  great 
liability  of  f  reezing  during  severe  cold  weath- 
er,  due  to  slow  accumulation  of  ice  in  the 
cooling  pipes  when  the  compresser  is  work- 
ing  slow,  especially  if  not  thoroughlj  thawed 
and  blown  out  each  trip.  Freedom  from  this 
and  other  troublea  due  to  moisture  dépends 
very  largelj  upon  the  thoroughness  and  regu- 
larity  with  which  the  piping  and  réservoirs 
are  blown  out. 

Still  another  cause  for  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  brake  sjstem,  is  where  the 
locomotive  is  equipped  with  a  power  reverse 
gear  that  may  be  operated  with  either  steam 
or  air  p/essure.  Where  the  steam. and  air 
operating  valves  are  opened  at  the  same  time, 
or  the  steam  valve  closed  but  leaking,  mois- 
ture will  be  f  ree  to  work  back  into  the  brake 
System. 

Question»  1  recently  had  an  engine  fail- 
ure  on  account  of  a  compresser  f  ailure  as  ail 
the  pressure  we  eould  get  in  the  main  réser- 
voir was  between  f  orty  and  f  orty-five  pounds. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
I  remembered  reading  an  article  in  Thb 
JouBNAL  that  where  a  cross-compound  com- 
presser stopped  at  a  pressure  of  about  f  orty- 
five  pounds,  it  was  due  to  a  broken  or  stuck 
open  final  discharge  valve,  and  I  ezamined 
both  valves  and  f  ound  them  OK. 

On  arrivai  at  the  round  house  our  air  brake 
main  said  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  top 
pipe  connection  to  the  govemor,  it  being 
stopped  up  with  what  appeared  like  bumt 
oil.  New  if  this  pipe  was  stopped  up,  no 
air  would  come  to  the  chamber  above  the 
diaphragm  in  the  ezcess  pressure  top,  and 
the  onlyload  on  the  diaphragm  would  be  that 
of  the  spring,  which,  on  our  road  is  set 
at  thirty  pounds.  With  this  condition  why 
did  not  tihe  governor  stop  the  compresser 
when  the  main  réservoir  pressure  reached 
thirty  pounds  f  Why  did  the  pressure  go  to 
forty  or  forty-five  pounds  before  the  gov- 
ernor shut  ofF  the  steam? 

A.  L.  P. 

Answer,  With  the  S-F  type  govemor,  the 
total  pressure  above  the  diaphragm  in  the  ez- 
cess pressure  head,  is  feed  valve  pipe  pres- 
sure and  that  of  the  regulating  spring;  the 
spring  being  generally  adjusted  for  thirty 
pounds. 

If  this  upper  pipe  breaks  or  becomes 
stopped  up,  there  will  remain  but  spring 
pressure  (thirty  pounds)  on  top  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  when  the  main  réservoir  pres- 
sure slightly  exceeds  this  amount  the  dia- 
phragm will  be  foreed  upward,  unseating 


the  pin  valve,  allowing  main  réservoir  air 
to  flow  down  on  top  of  the  govemor  pis- 
ton; but  the  piston  and  steam  valve  will 
not  be  foreed  down,  to  shut  off  the  steam, 
until  a  pressure  of  about  forty-five  pounds 
is  obtained  in  the  main  réservoir. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  steam 
pressure  acting  underthe  steam  valve,  as- 
sisted  by  the  governor  piston,  is  trying  to 
hold  the  piston  and  steam  valve  in  their  up- 
per position,  and  to  overcome  this  requires 
a  pressure  of  about  forty-five  pounds  on 
top  of  the  piston. 

What  you  say  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
a  defective  discharge  is  tme,  and  to  dis- 
tingnish  between  a  defective  governor  and 
discharge  valve,  with  the  main  réservoir 
pressure  less  than  forty-five  pounds  and  the 
compresser  working  slowly,  note  if  air  is 
taken  in  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston,  if  so, 
the  governor  is  at  fault. 

BRAKES    APPLY    IN    QXnOK    ACTION 

Question.  WilT  you  please  explain  the  f  ol- 
lowing  peculiar  action  of  the  brakes  on  a 
train  of  sixty-two  cars.  With  the  train 
charged  to  seventy  pounds,  and  a  brake  pipe 
réduction  of  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  poundi 
made,  the  brake  will  apply  in  service  with 
either  réduction  named.  But  charge  the 
train  to  seventy  pounds  and  close  the  angle 
cock  behind  the  tank  and  the  brakes  will 
apply  in  emergency.  We  made  several  tests 
of  tiie  brakes  and  they  worked  the  same 
each  time. 

L.  M.  B. 

Answer.  This  action  of  the  brakes  may 
be  best  understood  by  offering  a  few  words 
on  the  opération  of  Ûie  triple  valve. 

When  running,  the  brakes  are  kept  re- 
leased  by  the  brake  cylinders  being  kept  open 
to  the  atmosphère  through  their  respective 
triple  valve  ezhaust  ports,  and  the  System  is 
kept  charged  by  air  from  the'  main  réservoir 
passing  through  the  brake  valve  and  feed 
valve,  which  reduces  its  pressure  to  that  ciur- 
ried  in  the  brake  pipe,  through  which  it 
reaches  each  triple  valve  and  passes  through 
the  triple  valve  feed  groove  to  the  auziliary 
réservoir,  which  is  thus  charged  to  brake  pipe 
pressure  carried. 

As  long  as  the  pressure  remains  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  triple  piston  it  cannot 
move,  but  when  the  conditions  change  so 
that  there  is  a  greater  pressure  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other,  the  piston  tends  to  move 
away  from  the  higher  toward  the  lower  pres- 
sure. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this 
principle  be  thoroughly  understood,  for  it 
is  the  principle  upon  which  practically  ail 
the  automatic  devices  of  the  air  brake  oper- 
ate. 

With  the  triple  valve,  the  variations  in 
pressure  to  cause  it  to  operate  are  due  to 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure. 

'  However,  where  the  rate  of  drop  of  brake 
pipe  pressure  is  slow,  it  is  possible  for  the 
auziliary  réservoir  air  to  flow  back  into  the 
brake  pipe  through  the  feed  grooves  of  the 
triple  valve,  and  thus  reduce  the  auziliary 
réservoir  pressure  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  is  being  reduced;  in 
which  case,  the  pressure  remaining  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  triple  piston,  the  parts 
will  not  move  to  application  position,  âiere- 
f ore  the  brake  will  not  apply. 


Agaiii,  where  the  rate  of  réduction  is  slow, 
one  or  more  of  the  triple  valves  throughout 
the  train  may  move  to  application  position, 
and  still  not  cause  the  brake  to  apply  on  the 
cars  whose  triple  valves  hâve  thus  moved. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  auziliary  réservoir  pressure  can- 
not be  reduced  by  ezpanding  to  the  brake 
cylinder  any  f  aster  than  the  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure is  being  reduced;  that  is,  where  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  is  reduced  slowly  (yet 
f ast  enough  to  cause  the  triple  valve  to  move 
to  application  position),  the  rate  of  flow 
of  auziliary  air  to  the  brake  cylinders  will 
be  so  slow  that  it  will  pass  through  the  leak- 
age  grooves  in  the  cylinders  or  past  the  brake 
piston  packing  leather  to  the  atmosphère,  and 
therefore  the  pressure  does  not  build  up  in 
the  cylinders  suffîciently  to  force  ihe  brake 
piston  out  and  the  shoes  against  tiie  wheels. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dosing  of 
an  angle  cock  will  not  necessarily  cause  the 
brakes  to  apply. 

But  where  the  brake  pipe  pressure  is  re- 
duced sufficiently  rapid  to  move  the  triple 
valves  to  what  might  be  termed  **full  serv- 
ice position,**  the  brakes  will  apply,  and 
this  ezplains  or  accounts  for  the  proper 
action  of  the  brakes  when  you  made  the  ré- 
duction through  tiie  brake  valve. 

For  the  brake  to  apply  in  emergency,  it  is 
necessary  that  either  a  sudden  réduction  of 
brake  pipe  pressure  be  made  in  front  of  the 
triple  piston,  or  that  the  friction  of  the  triple 
piston,  its  slide  valve,  or  both,  be  sach  that 
they  will  not  move  until  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  has  been  reduced  sufficiently  so 
that  when  they  do  move  tiiey  will  assume 
emergency  position,  or  the  rate  of  drop  of 
brake  pipe  pressure  too  slow;  and  it  is  the 
latter  we  hâve  to  deal  with  in  finding  an 
answer  to  your  question. 

In  the  construction  of  the  triple  valve, 
the  distance  between  the  two  shoulders  on 
the  triple  piston  stem  is  greater  than  the 
length  of  the  slide  valve;  that  is,  there  is 
lest  motion  between  the  riide  valve  and  the 
shoulders  on  tiie  triple  piston  stem.  Which 
means,  that  in  an  application  of  the  brake, 
the  piston  and  its  stem  will  move  first;  and 
in  80  doing,  the  shoulder  at  the  back  end  of 
the  stem  will  strike  the  slide  valve  a  blow, 
causing  it  to  move  toward  service  position, 
with  but  a  slight  différence  in  pressure  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  triple  piston.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  triple  piston  and  its  stem  aet 
as  a  luunmer  when  striking  the  slide  valve  a 
blow,  which  loosens  and  allows  it  to  move 
toTfard  service  position,  with  but  a  slight 
différence  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
triple  piston.  However,  where  the  rate  of 
réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure  is  slow,  the 
triple  piston  and  its  stem  may  move  and 
take  up  this  lost  motion  without  moving  the 
slide  valve,  when  the  parts  will  not  move  until 
the  différence  in  pressure  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  triple  piston  is  suffîcient  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  both  the  piston  and  its  slide 
valve;  and  where  parts  are  not  properly 
lubricated,  undesired  emergency  may  follow. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  reason  for  the  brakes  applyingin 
quick  action  when  the  angle  cock  was  closed, 
was  due  to  the  slow  rate  of  réduction  of 
brake  pipe  pressure;  whereas,  when  the 
proper  rate  of  réduction  was  made  through 
the  brake  valve,  the  brakes  applied  in  service. 
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FAILUBE  OF  TEED  VALVE  TO  If  AINTÂIN  BRAKE 
PIPE   PRESSXTRE 

Qtiestion — ^I  récently  had  an  engine 
equipped  with  the  E-T  brake,  and  with  the 
lone  engine  the  brake  pipe  pressure  showed 
70  poonds  and  the  main  réservoir  100 
pounds.  After  coupling  to  a  train  of  4H 
ears  could  not  get  over  60  pounds  brake 
pipe  pressure,  and  no  screwing  up  of  the 
feed  valve  would  increase  this  pressure. 
I  next  screwed  down  on  the  compresser 
governor  so  that  wo  had  110  pounds  main 
réservoir  pressure,  and  then  the  brake 
pipe  pressure  came  up  to  '70  pounds. 
Now  wlll  yon  please  explain  how  chang- 
ing  the  adjustment  of  the  governor  eaused 
this  change  in  brake  pipe  pressure. 

C.  J.  G. 

Answer — Failure  to  obtain  70  pounds 
brake  pipe  pressure,  with  the  feed  valve 
adjnsted'  at  this  amount,  was  due  to  the 
leakage  from  the  brake  pipe  being  equal 
to  the  capacity  of  the  feed  valve  when  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  reached  60  pounds. 
The  amount  of  air  that  will  pass  through 
the ,  feed  valve  is  dépendent  on  the  open- 
ing  through  the  supply  valve  port  and  the 
main  réservoir  pressure  which  acts  as  a 
driving  head.  Increasing  the  main  réser- 
voir pressure  to  110  pounds,  increased  the 
driving  head  through  the  feed  valve,  so 
that  a  greater  amount  of  air  passed 
through  the  supply  port  in  a.  given  time, 
and  this  amount  was  sufllcient  to  raise  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  to  70  pounds.  Brake 
pipe  leakage  may  not  hâve  been  wholly 
responsible  for  this,  as  the  feed  valve,  due 
to  its  condition,  might  not  hâve  fumished 
the  amount  of  air  ezpected  of  it.  Where 
the  supply  piston  or  its  cylinder  are  wom 
so  that  the  flt  of  the  piston  is  too  loose, 
or  where  the  regulating  valve  does  not 
hâve  the  proper  lift,  the  capacity  of  the 
feed  valve  may  be  very  materially  re- 
duced. 

CROSS    COMPOUND   COMPBESSOR 

Question — ^My  engine  has  just  come  out 
of  the  Bhop  and  is  equipped  with  a  West- 
inghouse  Cross  Oompound  Pnmp,  and  as  I 
hâve  never  mn  or  cared  for  a  pump  of  this 
kind,  would  ask  if  you  would  give  an  ex- 


plaination  on  how  to  operate  and  care  for 
a  pump  of  this  kind,  which,  I  assure  you, 
will  be  appreciated  by  the  m'an  on  our  road. 

Engineer. 

Answer — The  method  of  operating  and 
caring  for  the  cross-compound  compresser 
is  much  the  same  as  with  other  Westing- 
house  compressors. 

When  starting  the  compresser  the  drain 
cocks  should  be  open,  the  piston  rod  swabs 
should  be  clean  and  oiled  with  valve  oil, 
the  throttle  opened  gradually  and  the  com- 
presser allowed  to  run  slow  until  ail  con- 
densation is  allowed  to  work  out  of  the 
s  team  cylinder  s,  when  the  drain  cocks 
should  be  closed.  "While  the  compresser  is 
yet  working  slowly  10  to  12  drops  of 
oil  should  be  fed  to  the  steam  cylinders 
and  5  to  8  drops  to  each  air  cylinder. 

After  obtaining  about  40  pounds  main 
réservoir  pressure  the  steam  throttle  may 
be  opened  and  the  compressor  run  at  a 
speed  required  for  service  intended.  The 
additional  amount  of  oil  the  compressor 
requires  dépends  largely  on  the  work  per- 
formed,  usually  in  freight  service,  the 
steam  cylinders  need  about  three  drops  per 
minute  and  about  the  same  in  passenger 
service.  The  air  cylinders  should  be  lubri- 
cated  regularly,  5  to  6  drops,  how  often 
depending  on  the  service,  but  never  over 
three  hours  apart  in  freight  service.  "Where 
cab  air  cylinder  lubricators  are  had,  never 
attempt  to  adjust  to  feed  continuously,  as 
the  slowest  possible  regular  feed  will  be 
excessive. 

Insuf&eient  lubrication,  especially  in  the 
steam  end  of  the  compressor,  is  one  of  the 
most  common  causes  for  the  compressor 
running  slow,  as  well  as  being  responsible 
for  a  liirge  per  cent  of  other  troubles.  It 
may  be  said,  where  the  steam  end  of  the 
compressor  is  properly  lubricated,  that  end 
of  the  compressor  will  go  from  shopping 
to  shopping  of  the  locomotive  without  any 
repairs.  Other  causes  for  the  compressor 
running  slow  are  worn  packing  rings  in 
the  high  pressure  air  cylinder  or  partially 
stopped  up  air  passages.  Where  the  com- 
pressor pounds  or  msJces  irregular  strokes 
it  may  be  due  to  the  main  steam  valve 
being  dry,  packing  rings  in  the  low  pressure 


air  cylinder  badly  worn,  piston  rod  packing 
blowing,  clogged  air  passages,  air  valves 
with  improper  lift  or  leaking  or  too  much 
oil  in  the  steam  cylinders. 

Insufficient  lubpication  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  common  cause  for  the  compressor 
pounding,  yet  worn  packing  rings  in  the 
low  pressure  air  cylinder  are  frequently 
responsible  for  this.  Where  the  compressor 
runs  relatively  smooth,  except  that  at  cer-* 
tain  intervais  there  will  be  a  violent  down- 
ward  stroke  of  the  low  pressure  air  piston, 
the  trouble  is  usually  due  to  the  low  pres- 
sure piston  packing  rings  being  worn.  By 
giving  the  air  cylinder  a  little  hot  water 
through  the  strainer  or  intake  this  pound 
may  be  temporarily  overcome.  It  is  some- 
times  found  where  signal  oil  or  crude  oil 
is  introduced  through  the  strainer  to  pre- 
vent  this  pounding  of  the  compressor;  this 
is  wrong,  as  it  is  simply  making  a  bad  con- 
dition worse.  Where  the  compressor 
*  '  shortstrokes  "  it  is  due  to  over-lubrica- 
tion  of  the  steam  end,  or  a  worn  reversing 
valve  or  seat.  A  slow  upward  stroke  of 
the  low  pressure  air  piston  may  be  eaused 
by  a  restricted  air  passage  between  the 
high  and  low  pressure  air  cylinders,  or  top 
steam  cylinder  gasket  leaking  to  top  side 
of  high  pressure  steam  piston,  or  high  pres- 
sure air  piston  packing  rings  leaking,  or 
an  upper  final  discharge  valve  leaking.  If 
the  high  pressure  air  piston  makes  a  quick 
downward  movement,  and  the  low  pressure 
air  piston  a  quick,  upward  movement,  the 
cause  may  be  on  account  of  a  lower  inter- 
mediate  valve  breaking  or  sticking  open. 
A  quick  movement  of  thèse  pistons  in  an 
opposite  direction  than  stated  would  be 
eaused  by  a  defective  upper  intermediate 
valve. 

Where  the  strokes  of  the  compressor  are 
irregular,  ,and  the  compressor  stops  when 
the  main  réservoir  pressure  reaches  about 
40  pounds,  it  ihdicates  a  final  discharge 
valve  broken  or  held  from  its  seat. 

Where  a  compressor  gradually  keeps  re- 
ducing  in  efficiency  until  it  gets  to  where 
it  does  not  maintaih  standard  pressure,  the 
trouble  is  usually  due  to  the  high  pressure 
air  piston  rings  worn  and  leaking. 


Beading,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1922. 

The  question  as  to  the  meaning  of  Bule 
220  has  come  up  for  discussion.  Some 
think  that  the  flrst  part  of  the  rule  con- 
flicts  with  the  second  part. 

TJnder  the  second  part  of  the  rule  hâve 
the  orders  been  fulfilled,  or  supersededf 
Please  give  a  full  explanation. 

Answer.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  rule 
States  the  length  of  Ufe  of  a  train  order; 
the  second  paragraph  states  exactly  what 
the  procédure  will  be  in  a  certain  well  de- 
fined  case.  In  other  words,  the  second  par- 
agraph of  the  rule  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
exception  to  the  gênerai  opération  as 
stated  in  the  first  paragraph. 

A  train  rule  usually  states  a  gênerai 
principle  for  opération,  and  then,  recog- 
nizing  that  cases  might  arise  which  would 


TRAIN  RULES 

By  George  E.  Collingwood 

work  a  hardship,  or  which  would  cause  de- 
lay  while  adding  nothing  to  safety,  such 
cases  when  they  can  be  clearly  defined  are 
mentioned  and  exceptions  are  made  to 
eover  them.  This  does  not  constitute  a 
confiict  of  the  rules,  but  an  exception  to 
the  rules,  which  is  permissible.  For  exam- 
ple, Bules  86  and  87  require  an  inferior 
train  to  dear  a  superior  train  a  certain 
number  of  minutes.  This  is  a  clear  ar- 
rangement for  opération,  but  in  face  of 
this,  Bule  201  provides  that  train  orders 
may  be  used  to  advanee  an  inferior  train 
against  a  superior  train  without  regard  for 
thèse  two  rules.  Another  exception  is 
shown  in  connection  with  train  opération 
as  per  Bule  204,  which  provides  that  train  - 
orders  must  be  addressed  to  those  who  are 
to  exécute  them.    But  recognizing  that  cer- 


tain cases  may  come  up  in  which  no  harm 
could  come  from  a  train  using  an  order  ad- 
dressed to  another  train,  Bule  94  arranges 
for  a  train  under  certain  conditions  to  use 
the  order  which »has  been  addressed  to  an- 
other traij^. 

So  it  has  come  to  be  a  well  established 
fact  that  spécial  cases  which  are  clearly 
defined  may  be  covered  by  a  spécial  rule, 
or  by  a  spécial  paragraph  without  in  any 
way  conflicting  with  the  regular  methods 
of  opération.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this 
only  illustrâtes  the  old  saying  that  there 
are  exceptions  to  ail  rules;  and,  again,  that 
the  exception  proves  the  rule. 

Chicago,  Sept.  2,  1922. 
We    are    working    under    the    standard 
code  of  train  rules.    Our  Bule  92  is  iden- 
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tical  with  the  American  Bailway  Associa- 
tion  rule. 

No.  7  is  given  the  following  order: 

Order  No.  3,  ''No.  7  engine  12  nin  2 
hours  and  30  minutes  late  A  to  H." 

No.  7  bas  two  times  lit  H.  Can  No.  7 
arrive  at  H  ahead  of  2  hours  and  30  min- 
utes latef 

Oan  No.  7  leave  G  2  hours  and  30  min- 
*  utes  late  and  arrive  at  H  as  earlj  as  it 
canf 

H.  E.  S. 

Anawer,  Under  the  rules,  where  two  times 
are  shown,  the  earlier  is  the  arriving  and 
the  later  is  the  leaving  time  and  a  train 
must  not  arrive  at  a  station  ahead  of  its 
arriving  time  •or  leave  ahead  of  its  leav- 
ing time. 

The  order  used  is  known  as  the  first  ex- 
ample of  Form  E.  The  explanation  states 
that  the  order  makes  the  sehedule  time  of 
the  train  between  the  stations  mentioned 
as  much  later  as  stated  in  the  order,  and 
any  other  train  receiving  the  order  is  re- 
quired  to  run  with  respect  to  this  later 
time  as  before  required  to  run  with  respect 
to  the  regular  sehedule  time. 

Buling  on  a  question  where  only  one 
time  was  shown  at  the  terminal  station  of 
the  order  the  American  Raiiway  Associa- 
tion stated  that  the  train  should  leave  ail 
intermediate  station  as  late.  as  stated  in 
the  order,  and  as  no  arriving  time  was 
stated  at  H,  the  train  could  arrive  there 
as  much  ahead  of  time  as  though  it  had 
not  been  directed  to  run  late. 

From  this  ruling  it  is  évident  that  had 
there  been  an  arriving  time  given  at  H 
the  train  could  not  arrive  at  H  less  than 
2  hours  and  30  minutes  late  on  its  arriving 
time.  The  order  affects  the  arriving  time 
at  H,  but  not  the  leaving  time,  and  No.  7 
must  not  arrive  at  H  less  than  2  hours  and 
30  minutes  late  on  its  arriving  time. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Sept.  2,  1922. 

We  are  working  on  single  track.  Extra 
623  reçoives  order  No.  211  at  Z,  reading, 
''First  978  late  Second  978  run  4  hours 
and  30  minutes  late  H  to  Z.  »  ' 

Order  No.  213,  "Extra  623  west  meet 
first  798  at  X." 

Extra  623  west  made  Y,  but  it  did  not 
hâve  time  enough  on  second  978  to  make 
X  for  the  second  978.  >^as  it  safe  for 
extra  623  west  to  go  to  X  without  more 
time  on  second  978  f 

There  are  a  great  many  conflicting  opin- 
ions on  this  case. 

G.  E.  B. 
.  Answer.  The  order  given  to  the  extra  at 
Z  under  No.  211  will  not  measure  up  with 
the  wise  provisions  of  Rule  201,  which 
provides  that  train  orders  must  not  contain 
information  or  instructions  not  essential 
to  the  movement  which  is  being  made.  It 
follows  that  the  first  part  of  the  order  is 
improper  because  it  does  not  contain  any 
essential  information  nor  instructions 
which  is  necessary  to  the  movement 
against  second  978.  An  order  stating  that 
first  978  is  late  does  not  confer  any  author- 
ity  to  move  against  such  train  or  occupy 
the  main  track  on  its  time.  If  the  pecu- 
liar  location  of  the  extra,  or  the  communi- 
cating  stations  made  it  necessary  for  the 
extra  to  hâve  such  information,  it  should 


hâve  been  imparted  in  a  message  and  not 
in  a  train  order. 

Order'  No.  213  made  a  meeting  point  at 
X  for  the  extra  and  first  978  and  this  meet- 
ing order  gives  the  extra  the  right  to  pro- 
ceed  to  X  for  ail  following  sections  be- 
cause the  rules  guarantee  the  séquence  of 
sections  by  requiring  the  first  section  to 
display  signais  for  the  second  section  and 
the  second  section  to  display  signais  for 
the  third  section,  and  so  on.  Under  the 
rule  the  second  section  is  not  authorized 
to  use  the  sehedule  until  the  first  section 
has  passed  and  has  displayed  the  signais 
which  alone  authorize  the  movement  of  the 
second  section. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  rules  state  that  each 
section  has  equal  time  table  authority,  but 
this  is  with  the  understanding  that  the 
rule  of  séquence  is  obeyed.  That  is,  the 
second  section  must  remain  behind  the  first 
section. 

What  has  undoubtedly  complicated  this 
case  is  the  second  paragraph  of  Bule  94, 
which  handles  a  very  important  move- 
ment, and  a  délicate  one,  in  too  broad  and 
gênerai  manner.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  sections  in  this  paragraph  and  there  is 
a  gênerai  statement  about  tlie  authority 
of  a  "train"  to  précède  a  following  train 
under  certain  conditions.  But  for  safety, 
and,  in  fact,  the  second  paragraph  of  Bule 
94  should  not  be  understood  as  requiring 
extra  623  to  get  orders  against  second  978 
before  it  can  prooeed  against  the  first  978 
to  X  under  the  meet  order. 

Wymore,  Nebr.,  Sept.  4,  1922. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "ini- 
tial station"  as  used  in  the  rules  f 

Some  claim  that  it  is  where  a  train  of 
the  old  time  table  finds  itself  at  the  time 
when  a  new  time  table  takes  effect. 

A  Readbk. 

Anêwer,  An  initial  station  is  the  first 
point  on  any  division  or  subdivision  where 
time  for  a  train  is  shown  on  the  time  table. 

When  a  train  is  scheduled  over  three  or 
four  divisions,  a  train  has  an  initial  sta- 
tion on  each  division. 

The  point  where  a  train  may  be  at  time 
of  change  of  time  tables  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  initial  station  at  ail  and  is  not 
the  point  referred  to  by  the  rules  as  the 
initial  station. 


Bailway  Development  lu  Ensala 
The  récent  completion  of  a  trip  made  by 
a  locomotive  from  Petrograd  to  .Vladivos- 
tok, Bussia,  is  the  fulfillment  of  tHe  dream 
of  Ivan  Mahonin.  This  locomotive  trav- 
eled  the  distance  of  7,500  miles  between 
thèse  citîes  without  a  stop,  this  being  an 
amazing  reality.  It  is  an  electric  locomo 
tive  with  power  derived  from  a  spécial 
motor  for  which  gasoline  is  the  only  fuel. 
No  noise,  no  smoke,  no  third  rail,  no  over- 
head  wires.  It  is  capable  of  pulling  sev- 
enty  freight  cars  at  a  maximum  speed  of 
90  miles  per  hour  and  it  is  said  that  îts 
opération  is  1-15  the  cost  of  a  steam  loco- 
motive. 

The  inventer  of  this  locomotive  is  only 
thirty-three  years  old  and  is  now  nego- 
tiating  for  the  sale  of  the  world  rights  of 
his  invention.  He  is  one  of  the  best- 
known  inventors  in  Bussia  and  this  loco- 
motive proves  his  marvclous  inventive 
powers.     The  cost  in  opération  of  a  loco- 


motive, counted  in  Bussian  gold  is  38 
kopecks  per  mile.  This  comprises  11 
kopecks  as  the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and  27 
kopecks  for  *  personnel  and  labor  required 
in  connection  with  water  tanks  and  fuel 
stations.  With  this  new  invention  27 
kopecks  are  doue  away  with  entirely  and 
the  cost  of  running  is  reduced  to  1-15  of 
the  11  kopecks,  less  than  one  kopeck  per 
mile,  when  figured  in  American  money 
would  be  a  fraction  less  than  one  cent. 


Besikirator  for  AllOTlating  Blscomf ort 
'  The  development  of  a  pocket  canister  or 
respirator  which  will  largely  alleviate  the 
discomfort  to  which  engine  crews  are  sub- 
jected  from  the  présence  of  sulphurous 
locomotive  smoke  when  passing  through 
railroad  tunnels  is  announced  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  The  can- 
LSters,  which  fit  conveniently  int4>  a  coat 
pocket,  are  filled  with  an  absorbent  mix- 
ture of  activated  charcoal  and  soda-lime, 
and  contain  filters  of.  Turkish  toweling. 
Thèse  small  smoke  respirators  hâve  had 
the  hearty  approval  of  the  m  en  who  hâve 
used  them,  and  retain  their  effectiveness 
for  months.  They  may  be  cheaply  made 
and  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
sponge  respirators  and  handkerchiefs  and 
towels  now  used  by  engineers  and  firemen 
when  passing  through  unventilated  tun- 
nels. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  has  also  conducted 
tests  to  détermine  the  efficacy  of  the  army 
gas  masks  for  use  on  locomotives  in  rail- 
road tunnels.  It  was  found  that  army  gas 
masks,  having  canisters  filled  with  char- 
coal and  soda-lime  mixture  and  with  a  cot- 
ton-pad  filter,  gave  good  protection  against 
the  smoke  and  irritant  gases.  One  con- 
stituent of  smoke,  carbon  monoxide,  which 
is  poisonous  but  tasteless  and  odorless, 
pénétrâtes  thèse  canisters;  but  expérience 
has  proven  and  analyses  taken  during  the 
tests  showed  that  on  moving  trains  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxide  présent  was 
not  enough  to  be  dangerous., 

The  extrême  discomfort  caused  by 
breathing  sulphurous  locomotive  smoke 
while  a  train  is  passing  through  a  tunnel 
is  familiar  to  anyone  who  has  ever  been  a 
passenger  in  a  coach  near  the  locomotive, 
especially  if  ail  the  Windows  are  not  care- 
fully  closed.  Bad  as  thèse  conditions  are 
for  the  coach  passengers,  they  are  almost 
intolérable  in  the  engine  cab  where  the 
hot  smoke  and  exhaust  steam  direct  from 
the  stack  envelopes  the  cab  and  fills  it 
with  hot,  choking  g^ses.  The  tempéra- 
tures in  locomotive  cabs  while  passing 
through  tunnels  hâve  been  found  to  range 
up  to  162  deg.  F.  Track  workers  are  sub- 
jected  to  great  discomfort  after  trains 
hâve  passed. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  extrême  dis- 
comfort, locomotive  smoke  may  contain 
poisonous  and  asphyxiating  constituents 
which  hâve  occasionally  overcome,  some- 
times  fatally,'numbérs  of  the  crew  of  en- 
gines  that  hâve  become  stalled  in  poorly 
ventllated  tunnels.  A  number  of  such 
cases  are  on  record. 

In  a  tunnel  the  tunnel  crown  deflects  the 
smoke  from  the  stack  upon  and  around  the 
locomotive.  Mixed  with  air  and  exhauct 
steam,  the  smoke  enters  the  cab  and  sur- 
rounds  the  engineer  and  fireman  with   a 
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hot,  vitiated  atmosphère.  Diflcomfort  pro- 
dueed  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  U  inten- 
eified  bj  the  heat  and  humidity  from  the 
flue  gases  and  ezhaust  steam.  Slow,  heavy 
freights  goiiig  up  grade  throngh  long,  un- 
ventilafed  tunnels  cause  the  most  discom- 
forty  especially  when  two  or  more  locomo- 
tives  are  used;  and  when  trains  become 
stalled  the  crews  are  in  danger  of  being 
.overcome.  Carbon  monoxide  from  locomo- 
tive flue  gas,  augmented  in  its  effect  bj 
the  high  températures,  is  the  probable 
cause  of  such  cases  of  men  being  over- 
come. 

Respirators  of  the  "pig-snout"  type 
containing  wet  sponges  afford  some  relief 
bj  cooling  the  gases  and  absorbing  some 
of  the  irritating  constituents  of  smoke. 
Protection  is  not  complète  and  most  of  the 
men  will  not  bother  with  such  respirators, 
preferring  to  tie  handkerchiefs  over  the 
nose  and  mouth. 

The  expérimente  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
were  conducted  in  23  tunnels  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Grafton 
and  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia,  in  the 
Gallitzin  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  near  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Schen- 
ley  tunnel  in  Pittsburgh.  Varions  types 
of  gas  masks  were  wom  by  the  experi- 
menters  in  the  cabs  and  by  the  engine 
crews  in  thèse  tunnels;  gas  samples  of 
smoke-contaminated  atmosphère  were  taken 
in  the  locomotive  cabs  or  at  the  cab  Win- 
dows and  carefcilly  analyzed  in  the  gas 
laboratory  of  the  Pittsburgh  experiment 
station  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Other 
tests  were  made  by  traekworkers  and  by 
tho  experimenters  while  in  a  tunnel  on 
foot. 

Thèse  tests  represent  one  phase  of  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  gas-mask  labora- 
tory of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  For  many  years  the  bureau  has  been 
making  expérimente  to  improve  and  per- 
fect  self-contained  oxygen  bre^thing  ap- 
paratus  for  the  conduct  of  rescue  work  at 
mine  disasters  resulting  from  fires  or  ex- 
plosions. As  a  resuit  of  its  expérience,  it 
was  called  on,  early  in  the  war,  to  take  a 
large  part  in  the  development  of  the  army 
gas  mask. 

More  recently  it  has  investigated  the 
army  type  of  mask  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining  whether  or  not  that  type  could 
be  so  modified  as  to  be  of  service  in  work 
about  smelters,  blast  fumaces,  or  similar 
industrial  opérations,  or  possible  even 
about  mines.  This  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  army  type  of  mask,  while  aflford- 
ing  protection  against  ail  the  gases  met  in 
warfare,  does  not  afford  protection  against 
ail  gases  met  in  industrial  life.  More  es- 
pecially,  it  does  not  protect  against  car- 
bon  monoxide,  the  gas  hazard  in  coal 
mines,  at  gas  producers,  etc.,  nor  against 
such  common  industrial  gases  as  illuminat- 
ûig  S^^t  natural  gas,  ammonia,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  found  in  burning 
buildings. 

For  this  reason,  the  bureau  has  sought 
to  impress  on  the  public  the  limitations  of 
the  army  gas  mask  and  at  the  same  time 
to  develop  spécial  types  of  masks  suitable 
for  différent  industries  or  occupations,  that 
will  serve  to  protect  the  wearer  from  the 
gas  hazards  encountered  in  a  particular 
field  of  work.     The  bureau  has  also  done 


work  on  a  '  '  Universal  "  mask  that  would 
serve  to  protect  the  wearer  against  ail  the 
gases  in  air  commonly  met.  A  light  weight 
form  of  this  universal  mask  has  been  de- 
veloped  for  the  use  of  city  firemen. 

Pocket  canisters,  or  res][^irators,  were 
used  satisfactorily,  especially  during  the 
war,  in  many  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment  where  workers^were  occasionally  and 
for  short  période  of  time  exposed  to  low 
concentrations  of  poisonous  gases;  a  com- 
mon service  was  that  of  an  emergency 
respirator  to  enable  persons  to  escape 
from  buildings  when  poisonous  gas  had 
been  accidentally  liberated. 

The  charcoal  and  soda-lime  filled  canister 
protects  against  certain  acid  gases  and  or- 
ganic  vapors.  They  should  not  be  used  in 
gasoline  vapor;  they  afford  no  protection 
against  ammonia,  and  none  whatever 
against  the  carbon  monoxide  which  may 
be  found  in  products  of  combustion,  and 
in  producer  gas,  coal  gas,  water  gas,  and 
blast-fumace  gas.  The  pocket  canisters 
afford  protection  against  the  coarse  smoke 
particles  of  locomotive  smoke;  but  give 
very  little  protection  against  wood  smoke, 
very  fine  dusts,  and  fumes  or  mists  such 
as  those  of  tin  tetrachloride,  silicon  tet- 
rachloride,  or  sulphur  trioxide. 

Détails  of  the  expérimente  above  de- 
scribed  are  given  in  Technical  Paper  292 
by  A.  C.  Fieldner,  8.  H.  Katz,  and  8.  P. 
Kinney,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  Bailways  Want  Fuel  Conservation? 
By  John  F.  Welch. 

There  are  many  factors  involved  in  fuel 
economy  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  cover 
them  ail  at  this  time.  Instead,  I  wish  to 
reply  to  a  paper  which  was  read  on  this 
subject  before  the  International  Fuel  As- 
ciation  on  the  af  témoin  of  May  23,  1922. 
The  gentleman  says  among  other  things, 
that  lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  energy,  lack 
of  éducation,  lack  of  expérience,  neglect  of 
observation,  as  well  as  lack  of  coopération 
cause  great  waste  of  fuel  and  for  this  reason 
engineers  and  firemen  must  be  guided  by 
rules  and  instructiona. 

I  agrée  to  a  certain  extcnt  with  what  he 
said  along  thèse  lines  but  where  he  states 
that  ''engineers  and  firemen  should  consult 
with  the  man  who  previously  ran  the  loco- 
motive", I  disagree  with  him,  because  the 
work  report  should  be  in  an  easily  accessible 
place,  enabling  the  engineer  and  fireman  to 
know  conditions  as  reported  by  the  men  who 
brought  this  engine  in.  It  Is  a  well  known 
fact  that  locomotive  engineers  spend  untold 
time  inspecting,  making  out  reports,  holding 
Personal  interviews  with  varions  officiais  re- 
garding  locomotives  and  train  movements 
in  gênerai,  without  one  cent  compensation. 

Speaking  from  personal  observation,  the 
writer  fails  to  see  where  the  most  neeessary 
thing  to  fuel  conservation,  coopération,  is 
given  to  engine  men.  For  example,  railway 
companies,  hâve  their  préférence  as  to  whom 
they  will  purchase  supplies  from  without 
regard  to  the  merits  of  same.  The  writer 
knows  of  a  case  on  a  certain  railroad,  using 
the  Mountain  type  passenger  locomotive, 
where  a  certain  arch  company  placed,  free 
of  cost  to  this  railway,  an  arch  in  the  fire- 
box  of  one  of  their  engines,  on  test,  and  this 


arch  made  10,872  miles  or  66  round  trips 
and  was  only  knocked  out  then  to  make 
repairs  on  fines,  while  on  the  otiier  hand 
the  standard  arches  used  by  this  company 
were  f  alling  out  or  being  knocked  out  every 
few  trips,  but  they  did  not  buy  the  ardi 
which  had  given  r^  service. 

Lack  of  coopération  can  not  be  more 
f orcibly  defined  than  by  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  the  overloaded  engine  of  today,  as 
well  as  the  lack  of  appliances  which  hâve 
proven  themselves  to  be  fuel  conservers.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  train  line  leaks 
waste  an  esormous  amount  of  coal,  and  that 
there  are  several  automatio  connectors 
which  couple  steam  and  air  hose  automatic- 
ally  and  will  reduce  said  leakage  to  negli- 
gible  degree.  But  the  railways  hâve  not 
adopted  them,  although  ail  the  blâme  can- 
not  be  laid  at  their  door,  as  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  American  Bailway  Asso- 
ciation to  investigate  automatic  connectors 
is  1919  has  not  yet  reported  on  them,  and 
consequently  the  connectors  hâve  not  been 
put  in  the  proper  light,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  hâve  proven  themselves 
quite  effective  in  saving  fuel  and  prevent- 
ing  loss  of  life,  which  has  often  been  the 
case  when  coupling  hose  in  the  past.  Per- 
haps  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  critic- 
izing  the  1919  committee  as  they  may  be 
following  their  predecessor,  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  M.  C.  B.  A.,  in  1876  to 
investigate  the  automatic  air  <)rake,  which 
waited  six  years  before  making  a  report. 

The  feed  water  heater  certainly  reduces 
fuel  consumption,  as  well  as  the  standard 
draft  regulator  and  spark  arrestor  and 
many  other  like  appliances  too  numerous  to 
mention.  But  hâve  they  been  adopted î 
Absolutely   notl 

The  whole  thought  of  fuel  economy  seems 
to  hinge  itself  on  the  engineer  and  fireman, 
insisting  on  their  putting  forth  their  each 
and  overy  effort  to  conserve,  but  with  prac- 
tically  np  support  from  those  in  authority. 

The  writer  of  thiJs  paper,  read  before  the 
International  Fuel  Association,  says  further, 
"When  any  îrregularities  occur  on  line  of 
rokd,  it  must  not  be  overlooked,  but  a  care- 
ful  explanation  should  be  made  aftejr  trip 
is  completed  to  prevent  a  similar  occur- 
ence."  I  would  like  to  hâve  him  tell  me 
when  a  man  is  going  to  get  any  rest  if  he 
complies  with  such  suggestions  and  what 
thanks  he  is  going  to  get  for  same. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what 
fuel  conservation  could  be  made  one  of  if 
not  the  most  profitable  matters  pertaining 
to  railway  opération,  and  I  am  of  the  hum- 
ble opinion  that  if  engine  men  were  given 
one-half  the  neeessary  coopération,  they 
would  more  than  pay  back  to  the  varions 
railways  their  salaries  in  the  saving  of  fuel 
alone.  I  hâve  gone  through  the  gentleman  's 
statement  very  carefuUy  and  I  hâve  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  should  an  engineer 
comply  with  the  varions  suggestions  which 
hâve  been  offered,  he  would  hâve  to  go  on 
duty  at  least  two  hours  prior  to  leaving  and 
be  on  duty  equally  as  long  after  arriving  at 
Ihe  terminal,  with  practically  no  compen- 
sation. 

It  has  been  my  expérience  that  if  there 
was  any  conservation  of  fuel,  it  was  accom- 
plished  by  the.  coopération  of  the  men  on 
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the .  engine,  this  being  the  end  of  coopéra- 
tion  as  it  bas  been  generally  applied.  The 
quicker  railway  companies  really  and  tnily 
cooperate  with  their  engineers  and  firemen 
and  dispense  with  cutting  their  pay  at  their 
every  opportunity,  the  better  off  they  will 
be.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  railway 
on  this  continent  which  really  and  truly 
desires  to  conserve  fuel.  If  there  is  such,  I 
certainly  would  like  to  know  which  railroad 
it  is,  especially  so  with  regard  to  what 
efforts  they  are  putting  forth  to  do  it 

TlM  Automatic  Hose  Oonnector  Shonld  Be 

Adopted 

By  John  F.  Welch. 

When  the  raiiroads  were  under  govern- 
ment  control  their  owners  complained  of 
the  unprogressive  policy  of  those  in  charge. 
They  found  fault  with  fédéral  standard- 
ization  of  locomotive  and  gênerai  equip- 
ment,  the  élimination  of  duplicate  service, 
liquidation  of  power,  joint  terminais,  m 
fact,  every  innovation  introduced  by  the 
United  States,  administration  to  meet  the 
unprecedented  demands  for  rail  transporta- 
tion  was  criticised.  And  even  the  honesty 
of  purpose  of  those  in  charge  of  the  rail- 
road opération  was  questioned. 

We  were  told  that  unlcss  the  roads  were 
returned  to  private  control,  the  whole 
transport ation  System  of  the  country  would 
go  to  smash«  The  roads  were  returned  to 
the  owners  in  March,  1920,  but,  aside  from 
reverting  to  the  old  order  of  things  under 
which  the  roads  completely  flunked  in  De- 
cember,  1917,  there  has  been  little  meehan- 
ieal  progress  made  in  any  direction,  none 
that  would  lend  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
private  ownership. 

The  private  owners  hâve  quibbled  over 
the  adoption  of  every  mechanical  appli- 
ance  yet  invented  that  would  make  rail- 
roading  safe,  but  when  we  consider  that 
economy  and  safety  go  hand  in  hand,  that 
policy  cannot  be  truly.  said  to  bè  a  pro- 
gressive one. 

Récent  indications  show  that  same  old 
policy  is  still  being  followed,  as  note  the 
quibbling  over  the  adoption  of  the  auto- 
matic* train  control,  for  example;  and  we 
find  the  same  policy  présent  with  regard 
to  the  automatic  hose  connecter.  We  can 
understand  why  the  raiiroads  will  hesitate 
to  adopt  safety  de  vices  on  humane  grounds 
alone,  such  as  the  automatic  train  control, 
for,  as  one  railroad  officiai  put  it  ''we  are 
in  the  transportation  game,  not  the  life- 
saving  business." 

We  can  also  conceive  why  they  are  slow 
to  adopt  appliances,  the  earnîngs  from 
which  are  limited  to  the  possible  expense 
they  prevent,  rather  than  in  their  positive 
daily  saving  or  earnings,  but  we  cannot 
understand  them  when  they  fail  to  adopt 
a  device  such  as  the  automatic  hose  con- 
necter which  so  perfectly  combines 
economy  and  safety  in  such  a  marked  de- 
gree.  Its  eliminating  of  leaks  at  couplings 
cffects  a  daily  paviujç  in  fuel  alone,  in  mauy 
instances  greater  than  the  superheater  or 
the  brick  arch.  The  three  times  longer 
service  the  air  hose  and  pipe  joints  will 
give,  when  not  subjected  to  the  terrifie 
strain  of  hose  being  pulled  apart,  as  in 
switcbing — and  the  better  and  safer  train 


breaking,  made  possible  when  the  stand- 
ard braking  pressure  may  be  maintained 
at  ail  times  on  the  longer  train,  are  reasons 
which,  if  it  were  possible  to  show  their 
actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  would 
represent  an  economy  in  favor  of  the  auto- 
matic connecter  that  no  progressive  rail- 
road owner  would  knowingly  turn  down. 

It  is  believed  that  the  delay  in  adopting 
the  automatic  connector  is  because  the 
railfoad  owners  are  not  fuUy  aware  of  the 
merits  of  the  device,  and  that  belief  U 
amply  supported  by  the  scant  report  of  the 
committee  on  Train  Brake  and  Signal 
Equipment,  which  made  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  design  and  installation  of  auto- 
matic connectors  before  the  Mechanical 
Division  of  The  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  1922. 

The  report  was  woefully  incomplète,  and 
the  gênerai  subject  treated  as  not  worth 
much  considération,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  uptodate  operating  officiais  ail  over 
the  country  were  looking  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  for  definite  information  as 
to  the  extent  of  application  and  develop- 
ment  on  the  various  raiiroads  on  which  in- 
stallations hkve  been  made,  if  not  for  their 
final  O.  K.  on  the  automatic  connector 
that  would  pave  the  way  to  gênerai  adop- 
tion.     • 

Whether  the  report  reflects  mère  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  or 
the  effect  of  influence  of  the  raiiroads  to 
discourage  the  adoption  of  the  connector, 
is  a  question.  It  may  refiect  both.  The 
unsatisfactory  report  may  delay  its  prog- 
ress temporarily,  but  the  merit  of  the  con- 
nector is  sufficient  that  its  adoption  cannot 
long  be  delayed,  as  the  constantly  increas-, 
ing  train  lengths  are  making  it  difficult  to 
supply  them  with  air  for  braking  purposes. 
The  air  leaks  are  making  it  necessary  to 
run  air  pumps  at  f uU  capacity,  thus  causing 
a  fuel  waste  that  is  surprising.  The  shorter 
life  of  hose  subjected  to  the  common  usage 
today,  represents  another  waste,  while  the 
wear  and  tear  on  cars,  couplers  and  lad- 
ing  in  long  trains  from  rough  braking  that 
cannot  be  avoided  when  the  braking  pres- 
sure is  not  uniform  'throughout  the  train, 
are  very  good  reasons  why  the  automatic 
hose  connector  should  meet  with  early 
adoption. 

There  are  hundreds  of  automatic  hose 
connectors  in  test  service  on  various  raii- 
roads today,  and  the  cost  of  development 
at  the  présent  time  has  undoubtedly  run 
into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  connector 
manufacturers,  apparently,  so  far  hâve 
been  content  to  deal  solely  with  the  raii- 
roads, and  hâve  plaeed  their  devices  be- 
fore them  strictly  on  their  merits,  and 
we  are  wondering  if  they  would  not  get 
more  satisfaction  if  they  devoted  part  of 
their  time  and  expense  towards  législa- 
tion, as  judging  from  the  past  that  seems 
to  be  the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  intro- 
duce  safety  and  saving  appliances  on  the 
raiiroads. 


tive,  hâve  brought  about  a  condition  in 
stéam  locomotives  which  needs  develop- 
ment to  produce,  with  the  good  old  steam 
engines,  nearly  ail  the  results  which  hâve 
beén  obtained  in  electrification.  We  do 
not  give  the  steam  locomotive  the  chance 
which  we  give  the  electric,  for,  when 
building  electrics,  they  are  brought  up  to 
the  minute.  This  has  not  been  done  with 
the  steam  locomotive.  Our  plain  locomo-* 
tives  are  big  and  heavy  as  well  as  efficient 
power  plants.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  ail  of  the  improvements  whick 
heavy  locomotives  bave,  but  those  that 
reduce  the  weight  of  the  engine  per  unit 
of  power  are  most  assuredly  going  to  be  in 
demand.  In  the  running  gear  of  locomo- 
tives remarkable  improvements  bave  been 
made  and  there  are  more  to  come  and  I 
believe  that  the  electric  builders  deserve 
the  crédit  of  the  future  improvement  on 
the  steam  locomotive.  Due  to  the  fact,  if 
no  other,  that  they  are  building  the  elec- 
trics on  the  efficiency  basis.  The  Union 
Pacific  Railway  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  weight,  per  unit  of  power,  should 
be  reduced  by  the  building  of  their  new 
mountain  type  passenger  locomotive,  whick 
is  the  lightest  in  proportion  to  capacity, 
ever  bnilt.  Thèse  locomotives  were  built 
by  the  American  Locomotive  Works  and 
the  following  comparison  will  give  an  iden 
of  their  achievement. 

Pacific    U.S.R.A.     Union 
Type    standard    Pacific 
Loco-       Heavy       Loco- 
motive  Mountain    motive 
50,000        Type         7,000 
Weight    of   locomo- 

moUve    269,000     352,000     845,000 

Maximum     tractlve 

effort    40,600       57,900       64,888 

Weight  per  tractlve 

effort.    Ib 6.62  6.08  6.89 

Maximum     cyllnder 

H.  P 2,427         2,824         3,080 

Maximum    b  o  i  1  e  r 

H.  P 2,235         2,900         2.960 

Per  cent  boller  H.P. 

to  cylinder  H.  P.  92.0         102.6  98.0 

Weight    per    boller 

H.  P 119.6  121.4  116.9 

This  Union  Pacific  locomotive  No.  7,000 
has  cylinders  29  inches  by  28  inches  and  m 
maximum  cylinder  horsepower  of  3,030  and 
maximum  boiler  horsepower  of  2,950,  and 
she  weighs  113.9  pounds  per  cylinder  horse- 
power or  116.9  per  boiler  horsepower.  A 
piston  head  finished,  weighs  505  pounds,  a 
piston  rod,  334  pounds,  main  rod,  864 
pounds  and  cross  head  with  shoes,  640 
pounds.  This  réduction  in  weight  most 
come  or  else  the  country  will  pay  a  great 
price  for  heavy  rails  and  bridges. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  elec- 
trification will  come  some  day  but  its  time 
has  not  arrived,  until  the  steam  locomo- 
tive has  been  developed  very  far  beyond 
its  présent  place. 


Ballway  Development 

The  electric  locomotive  is  an  altogether 
successful  engineering  production  and  is 
doing  magnificently.  However,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  men,  who  hâve  devoted 
their  lives  to  improving  the  steam  locomo- 


Organized  labor  of  Germany  has  com- 
pelled  the  government  to  pass  a  law  abso- 
lu tely  preventing  profiteering  by  landlords. 
Beginning  July  Ist  rente  are  computed  on 
a  pre-war  basis,  anà  tenaifts  are  permitted 
to  show  wherein  they  are  unfair  or  exces- 
sive, with  redress  guaranteed  in  cases 
where  more  than  the  pre-war  rental  is 
charged.  The  law,  which  is  to  run  four 
years,  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Ger- 
man  coopérative  societies,  which  are  en- 
deavoring  to  keep  down  rentals  by  provid- 
ing  homes  for  the  workers  on  the  basis  of 
a  year's  rental  for  a  week 's  wasres. 
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By  EDWARD  LINDLEY  BOWLES 
Irutmctor  ht  Radio  Communication,  Massachusetts  Institution  of  Technolozy 

How  an  Aerial  Is  Able  to  Vibrate  and  How 

It  Sends  Out  Waves 


If  a  large  plate  could  be  supported  in  the 
air,  as  in  figure  11,  bj  some  means  so  that 
it  would  not  bave  leading  from  it  any  con- 
ducUng  paths  to  the  ground,  then  we  could 
place  on  that  plate,  bj  the  proper  methods, 
a  certain  quantity  of  electricity.  If,  as  we 
said,  there  were  no  leakage  paths  to  ground, 
then  the  quantity  of  electric  energy  would 
hâve  to  remain  quiet  on  the  plate,  in  just 
the  same  way  that  the  water  remained  quiet 
in  the  container  '  '  QQ.  *  *  of  whieh  we  spoke 
iii  the  previous  article.  The  questions  that 
inunediately  corne  to  us  are,  what  are  con- 
ducting  paths  and  how  will  we  insulate  the 
plate?  By  a  conducting  path  we  mean  a 
path  through  which  an  electric  current  can 
flow  (provided  there  is  a  différence  of 
pressure).  In  ordinary  cases,  glass,  mica, 
nibber,  and  many  other  substances  do  not 
conduct  an  electric  current;  whereas,  sil- 
ver,  copper,  gold  and  many  other  metals  do. 
Il  the  sheet  of  métal  were  connected  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  métal,  and  if  we  were 
to  produce  an  electrical  pressure  lu  the 
plate  (with  respect  to  the  ground,  since  we 
hâve  to  compare  the  pressure  to  something), 
then  of  course  the  moment  we  should  trj'  to 
place  any  electricity  on  the  métal  sheet  it 
would  run  off  to  ground,  since,  when  the 
ground  and  plate  are  metallically  connected, 
there  can  be  no  différence  ia  pressure  be- 
tween  the  two.  To  prevent  this  loss  of 
charge,  the  plate  is  insulated  by  means  of 
what  are  called  insulators.  Thèse  are  made 
of  varions  materials,  f  ound  by  actual  prac- 
tice  to  be  suitable.  In  outdoor  use  it  is 
not  only  necessary  to  hâve  a  good  insulating 
material,  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  fiud  a 
material  which  will  stand  the  weather. 

How  th«  Aerial  Is  Ezcited 

When  a  body  contains  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, that  is,  when  it  contains  any  quan- 
tity of  electricity,  it  is  said  to  be  oxcited 
or  charged.  A  pièce  of  glass  which  has 
been  rubbed  with  a  pièce  of  silk  is  a  good 
ezample.  (The  glass  and  silk  must  be  dry 
and  the  rubbing  is  only  for  the  purposo  of 
Iringing  the  two  substances  into  intimate 
contact.)  Before  this  we  hâve  worked 
toward  the  word  pressure  from  tlie  word 
quantity,  but  suppose  that  we  now  do  jnst 
tiie  reverse.  Let  us  say  the  greater  tho 
quantity  of  electricity  which  a  given  body 
contains  the  greater  will  be  its  electrical 
pressure.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  visualiz- 
ing  this  statement  if  we  think  of  adding 
water  to  the  now  familiar  elevatod  tank, 
for  the  effect  will  be  to  increase  the  pressure 


on  the  scales.  The  vertical  sheet  of  métal 
can  be  charged,  let  us  say,  by  rubbing  a 
pièce  of  glass  rod  with  silk  and  then 
touching  the  glass  to  the  métal  to  which 
the  rod  will  transfer  some  of  its  own  ac- 
quired  charge  (provided  the  plate  has  pre- 
viously  touched  the  ground  and  has  then 
been  separated  so  that  it  would  be  at  the 
same  electrical  pressure  as  the  ground). 
By  repeating  this  procédure  a  number  of 
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times,  a  considérable  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  given  to  the  plate.  When 
it  is  charged  in  this  manner  a  différence 
of  pressure  exists  between  it  and  the 
earth,  and  were  we  to  move  the  bail  on 
the  end  of  the  wire  (Fig.  11)  doser  to  the 
earth,  we  would  reach  a  point  where  the 
piessure  would  be  sufi&cient  to  break  down 
the  gap.  (The  gap  in  this  case  would  be 
extremely  small.)  After  the  plate  is 
charged  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  it 
remains  at  rest  until  we  shorten  the  gap 
to  the  point  where  a  spark  occurs  from  the 
bail  to  the  ground.  We  would  not  hâve 
been  conscious  of  the  charge  had  we  not 
put  it  there  ourselves  and  had  we  not 
shortened   the   gap    so   as   to    see   a   tiny 


spark  jump  the  gap.  We  could,  however, 
hâve  discovered  the  electrified  condition 
of  the  plate  by  holding  in  its  vicinity  a 
pièce  of  pith  suspended  on  the  end  of  a 
silk  thread,  for,  as  we  held  this  testing 
device  doser  and  doser,  it  would,  instead 
of  hanging  vertically,  either  hâve  been 
attracted  or  repelled  by  the  plate,  thus 
departing  from  the  normal  vertical  posi- 
tion. This  behavior  of  the  pith  bail  tells 
us  that  there  is  a  certain  évidence  that 
the  plate  is  charged — an  évidence  in  the 
région  about  the  métal — therefore  some 
change  must  hâve  been  effected  in  the 
ether  or  air. 

How  the  Electilc  Charge  Affects 
the  Space  Sorroimding  the  Aerial 

The  métal  plate  we  hâve  discussed  might 
just  as  well  be  called  an  aerial,  for  in  its 
purpose  and  effect,  it  is  the  same  as  a 
single  vertical  wire  or  a  group  of  wires 
insulated  from  the  ground.  Its  opération 
dépends  upon  its  ability  to  stress  the  sur- 
rounding  space  and  the  simplest  concep- 
tion of  an  electric  stress  can  be  gotten 
from  an  investigation  of  the  behavior  of  a 
beam.  In  mechanics  we  talk  of  a  stress 
as  being  the  force  acting,  and  the  strain 
as  the  amount  of  déformation  due  to  this 
force.  For  example,  if  we  apply  a  pull  of 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  a  pièce  of  steel  we 
can  say  that  the  total  stress  is  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  if  in  this  act  the  steel 
elongates,  this  elongation  is  called  the 
strain.  The  fact  that  stress  and  strain 
are  différent  should  be  borne  firmly  in 
mind. 

How  a  Beam  Is  Strained 
by  Applylng  a  Load 

In  figure  12  the  beam  in  position  "a" 
rosts  with  only  its  own  weight  on  the  two 
supports.  If  the  material  is  a  light  wood, 
then  thèse  supports  will  hâve  very  little 
weight  to  bear.  Under  such  conditions 
the  pièce  of  wood  will  rest  without  any 
appréciable  stress.  If,  however,  a  load 
*'w"  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  beam, 
as  in  "b,"  it  will  bend,  and  ail  the  fibres 
of  the  wood  above  the  center  Une  will 
want  to  push  into  each  other;  that  is,  they 
will  want  to  be  compressed,  whereas  the 
fibres  below  the  dashed  center  line  will 
want  to  pull  apart.  If  the  weight  is  not 
80  heavy  as  to  tear  thèse  fibres,  then  the 
beam  will  bend  as  shown.  When  the 
weight  is  removed  the  pièce  of  wood 
will  retum  to  its  original  form  as  in  "a". 
The    interprétation    is    that    in    applylng 
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the  pressure  the  beam  is  distorted  or  the 
stress  (pressure)  eaoses  a  strain  (a  ehange 
in  the  shape).  You  ean  not  see  the  stress, 
but  yoa  ean  see  its  évidence  in  the  bending 
of  the  beanu  The  real  point  of  interest 
hère  is  that  in  deforming  the  beam,  the 
weight  "W"  moves  throngh  a  certain 
distance,  and  therefore  does  a  certain 
amoont  of  work.  The  work  is  stored  in 
the  beam  and  the  oTidence  of  it  is  in  the 
change  of  shape.  The  energy  is  stored, 
not  lost,  for  ii  the  weight  is  raised  the 
beam  will  help  to  raise  it,  thns  retnming 
the  work  put  in.  (This  is  not  qnite 
tme,  for  a  certain  amonnt  of  work  is  lost 
in  the  friction  between  the  fibres  of  the 
beam.) 

Oompariion  of  Oharged  Plate 
and  tha  Wtiglited  Beam 

In  the  case  of  the  charged  plate,  the 
charge  acte  in  the  same  way  as  the 
weight  and  the  air  snrrounding  the  plate 
is  stressed  electrically  in  jost  the  same 
way  that  the  beam  was  stressed  mechani- 
callj.  The  air  sorronnding  the  aerial  is 
strained,  thongh  in  this  case  we  cannot 
see  it. 

If  the  plate  is  charged  so  that  it  is  at  a 
pressore  higher  than  the  earth,  and  if, 
then,  the  gap  is  made  small  so  that  it 
allows  a  spark  to  pass  (this  corresponds 
to  stressing  the  air  to  its  breaking  point), 
there  will  be  a  flow  of  electricity  to  earth, 
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and  in  the  rush,  the  same  thing  will  hap- 
pen  hère  that  happened  in  the  vertical  tank 
of  water;  that  is,  there  will  be  a  surging 
or  rushing  of  electricity  back  and  forth  in 
the  aerial  and  gronnd  whieh  are  now  con- 
nected  by  the  conduetor.  When  the  charge 
moves  to  and  fro  in  this  way,  it  is  called 
an  oscillation,  and,  from  what  we  hâve 
seen,  the  Unes  of  stress  in  the  air  hâve  to 
change  in  the  same  way  that  they  would 
hâve  to  change  in  the  case  of  the  beam 
if  the  weight  *'w"  fell  oflf.  (In  this  case 
the  beam  would  vibrate  up  and  down  until 
the  vibration  gradually  wore  away,  due  to 
friction).  The  work  done  by  the  weight 
in  bending  the  beam  was  used  up  in  mov- 
ing  the  beam  (vibrating  it);  and  the 
charge  in  the  aerial  when  it  falls  off  to 
^ound  causes  vibration  in  the  air  whieh 
is  used  up  in  eausing  the  vibration.     This 


vibration  ean  be  detected  by  proper  méth- 
ode, long,  long  distances  away. 

Tha  Xnrartad  L  Type  of  Aerial— Why  tb» 
Aerial  Is  Uied  and  Its  Spécial  Adyantages 

Since  the  inverted  ''L"  type  of  aerial 
is  used  by  a  majority  of  the  amateurs, 
and  since  there  must  be  a  reason^  it 
would  be  well  to  try  to  show  just  wherein 
this  type  is  superior  to  many  other  forme. 
The  vertical  aerial  we  found  is  idéal  so 
far  as  direction-characteristics  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  are  concemed.  It  is  not  so 
very  handy  to  erect  for  the  shorter  wave 
lengths  unless  there  happons  to  be  some 
high  point  such  as  a  tall  building  from 
whieh  it  ean  be  hung,  and  this  particular 
situation  is  hard  to  find.  For  the  longer 
waves,  the  length  becomes  great  and  the 
cost  of  érection  mounts  higher  and  higher. 
In  addition  to  thèse  facts,  we  know  that 
the  (average)  distribution  of  current  is 
not  uniform,  since  the  capacitance  to 
ground  of  the  higher  parts  is  less.  (This 
was  previously  shown.) 

How  a  Vertical  Aerial  Besolyes 
Itself  Ihto  an  Inverted  L  Type 

If  we  ean  eonsider  an  ordinary  vertical 
aerial  whieh  is  bent  at.  right  angles  to 
itself,  as  in  figure  13,  so  that  there  is  a 
vertical  and  horizontal  part,  there  is  still 
the  same  amount  of  wire  in  the  System, 
but  the  part  of  the  wire  whieh  is  parallel 
to  the  ground  will  now  hâve  a  différent  ca- 
pacitance. Why  it  does  hâve  a  greater 
eapacitance  is  évident  from  what  was  said 
in  our  first  article  on  the  vertical  antenna; 
the  eapacitance  of  a  condenser  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  distance  between  the 
plates,  and  in  this  case  the  horizontal  wire 
is  one  of  the  plates  and  the  ground  the 
other.  If  the  distance  between  the  hori- 
zontal wire  and  the  ground  is  reduced  one- 
half,  then  capacitance  is  doubled.  In 
other  words,  if  in  the  two  cases  a  pres- 
sure of  so  many  volts  was  applied  between 
the  wire  and  ground,  in  the  second  case 
twice  as  much  current  would  flow. 

The  Waye  Length  of  the 
Inyerted  L  Type  Aerial 

The  wave  length  of  an  aerial  is  de- 
termined  by  its  capacitance  and  induct- 
ance, and  if  we  increase  either  or  both  of 
thèse  quantities,  we  will  increase  the  wave 
length  of  the  aeriaL  When  we  bend  over 
a  part  of  the  vertical  aerial,  we  increase 
the  capacitance  over  what  it  was,  and  we 
decrease  the  inductance  only  a  little. 
Therefore,  the  wave  length  of  an  aerial, 
if  it  is  of  the  inverted  L  type,  will  be 
greater  for  a  given  length  of  wire  than  if 
this  same  length  of  wire  were  suspended 
vertically.  This  is  the  first  important 
point  to  remember.  We  found  fault  with 
the  vertical  antenna  because  the  (average) 
current  distribution  was  not  iiniform.  The 
reason  for  this,  we  stated,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  wire  had  less 
capacitance  to  ground,  and  having  less 
capacitance  to  ground  there  was  a  higher 
average  voltage  required  at  the  upper  part 
to  force  even  a  small  current  through  the 
dielectric  (the  air). 
The  Badiating  Power 

It  is  at  once  évident  that  by  bending 
over  a  part  of  the  aerial  wire  we  hâve 
increase    its    capacitance    to    ground    and 


therefore  in  that  part  of  the  wire  there 
will  be  a  greater  current  than  bef  ore.  The 
resuit  of  this  is  a  more  uniform  distribu- 
tion and  co^quently  a  greater  radiation 
of  energy  whieh  we  said  was  dépendent 
upon  the  carrent  distribution. 

The  Katnral  Waye  Length  and  tlM 
Effect  of  Added  Inductance 

The  simplest  type  of  inverted  L  aerial 
is  shown  in  figure  14,  it  is  merely  a  single 
continuons  wire.  The  wave  length  to 
whieh  such  an  aerial  would  most  efficiently 
respond  would  be  a  bit  more  than  four 
times  the  length  of  the  aerial,  were  the 
aerial  eonnected  directly  to  ground.  How- 
ever,  between  the  base  of  the  aerial  and 
ground  there  will  be  an  inductance  (in 
most  cases)  to  couple  the  aerial  to  the  re- 
ceiving  instruments.  This  inductance, 
whieh  is  usually  variable,  has  the  eifeet  of 
increasing  the  'natural  waVe  length  of 
the  System,  so  that  with  the  reeeiving 
apparatus  in  the  aerial  circuit,  the  aerial 
will  respond  most  efficiently  to  wave 
lengths  whieh  are  longer  than  those  whieh 
would  beat  affect  the  aerial,  were  the  set 
not  there. 

Effect  of  Mère  Top  Surface 

If  more  top  surface  is  added,  it  meaas 
that  the  number  of  paths  to  ground  are 
increased  (See  Fig.  14b).  The  effeet  hère 
is  to  increase  the  entire  eapacitance  of  the 
aerial,  whereas  by  inserting  capacitance 
in  séries,  we  showed,  in  a  previoua  article, 
that  the  résultant  total  eapacitanee  was 
decreased.  Since  the  wave  length  is  de- 
termined  veiy  nearly  by  the  square  root  of 
the  produet  of  the  inductance  asd  capaci- 
tance, the  increase  in  top  space  will  slight- 
ly  increase  the  natnral  wave  length  of  the 
aeriaL  For  ail  ordinary  réception  the  total 
length  of  the  aerial  should  be  àbout  150 
feet  (for  the  shorter  wave  lengtha  such 
as  are  used  for  broadcasting). 


«Am  They  aHUl?" 


The  newly  appointed  pastor  of  a  eolored 
church  announced  that  his  first  sermon  woold 
be  ''Am  They  a  HeU  or  Am  Th^  Notf 
An'  I  will  Prove  That  Th^  Am." 

The  church  was  paeked  as  the  new  parson 
arose  to  prove  his  assertion. 

"Brethem,'»  he  said,  '<The  Lord  made 
the  world  round  like  a  balL"  ''Amen,'' 
cried  the  congrégation.  "And  the  Lord 
made  the  world  so  it  could  go  round  and 
round."  "Amen,"  was  the  response.  "And 
the  Lord  made  two  azles  for  the  world  to  go 
round  on,  and  he  put  one  azle  at  the  north 
polo  and  one  azle  at  the  south  pôle." 
"Amen,"  agreed  the  congrégation.  "And 
the  Lord  put  a  lot  of  oU  and  azle  grease  in 
the  conter  of  the  world  so  as  to  keep  the 
azles  well  greased  and  oiled."  "Amen," 
said  the  congrégation.  "And  then  a  lot  of 
sinners  dig  wells  in  Penn^lvania  and  steal 
the  Lord 's  oil  and  grease.  And  they  dig 
wells  in  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma  and 
Tezas  and  in  Mexico  and  Bussia  and  steal 
the  Lord 's  grease  and  oiL  And  some  daj 
they  'U  dig  so  many  wells  that  they  will  hâve 
ail  of  the  Lord 's  oil  and  grease  and  them 
two  azles  is  going  to  get  hot  And  then, 
that  wiU  be  hell,  brethren,  that  will  be  hell.  '  ' 
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An  Interesting  Life  History 
The  nndergigned  was  recently  very  agree- 
ablj  Burprised  to  reeeive  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  a  visit  from  Brother  Thomas  Grady,  who 
was  retired  Jiine  17,  1922,  having  been  in 
railway  service  for  fifty-six  years,  f orty-nine 
aa  loeomotive  engineer. 

Brother  Grady  was  born  Jnly  8,  1854,  in 
Germantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelffliia,  Pa.; 
had  a  rapid  growth  and  at  the  âge  of  twelye 
while  thin  and  spare  was  above  the  height  of 
the  average  man.  During  his  ehildhood  days 
his  parents  moved  to  Stamf  ord,  Conn.,  where 
he  nneonsciously  gave  early  indication  of 
his  désire  to  enter  the  railroad  service,  as 
nearly  ail  the  time  af  ter  school  hours  was 
spent  in  and  around  railroad  yard  and  dépôt 
patiently  grasping  every  opportunity  to  ride 
cars  while  crew  was  engaged  switching  train, 
at  that  time  it  being  the  praetice  to  set  off 
empty  passenger  cars  from  New  York  at 
Stamf  ord.  This  boyhood  expérience  natorally 
mcreased  his  inclination  for  a  railroad 
life.  In  1866  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  had  put  on  a  gravel  train 
ont  of  Sfamford,  and  during  that  period 
there  was  a  shortage  of  labor  as  the  Civil 
War  had  jnst  dosed;  and  while  he  at  that 
time  was  only  a  boy  he  was  given  a  position 
as  laborer  but  was  used  by  the  condnctor 
of  the  work  train  not  only  as  water  boy  but 
also  as  brakeman.  When  the  work  train  was 
taken  ofP  that  fall  he  went  to  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  applied  for  a  position  as  brakeman  of 
the  D.  L.  A  W.  B.  B.  The  olBee  of  train- 
master  was  unknown  at  that  time,  the  train 
dispatcher  performing  the  dnties  of  train- 
master.  The  train  dispatcher,  J.  B.  Morf  ord, 
made  inquiries  to  ascertain  if  he  had  any 
expérience  as  brakeman.  Af  ter  ail  questions 
had  been  answered,  together  with  a  detailed 
verbal  statement  as  to  his  expérience,  was 
informed  that  if  he  would  get  a  letter  to 
confirm  his  verbal  statements  from  the  con- 
duetor  he  would  be  given  a  position.  He  then 
retumed  to  New  Haven  and  Conduetor  Frank 
Hermance  unhesitatingly  gave  him  a  letter 
reeommending  him  as  brakeman.  He  then 
retumed  to  Hoboken  and  Mr.  Morford  em- 
ployed  him,  sending  him  out  the  same  night 
as  freight  brakeman  on  a  train  running  be- 
tween  Hoboken  and  Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

As  was  customary  in  those  days  he  drif  ted 
from  one  road  to  another  until  hè  ânally  had 
worked  on  every  railroad  out  of  New  York 
City  and  Jersey  City, — ^first  as  brakeman; 
next  at  the  âge  of  fif  teen  he  had  charge  of 
a  crew  in  the  Phillipsburg  yard,  the  title 
of  such  being  Drill  Master, — ^now  known  as 
-  Yard  Poreman.  He  then  drifted  to  the 
Long  Island  Bailroad  and  was  given  charge 


of  switches  at  an  important  junction  point — 
there  being  no  towers  or  interlockers  in  those 
days,  the  switches  being  thrown  by  hand. 
His  next  position  was  attending  a  draw- 
bridge  and  from  that  position  he  began  firing 
on  the  same  road,  and  doubtess  on  account  of 
his  miscellaneous  expérience,  and  still  being 
very  young,  he  fired  less  than  one  year  and  a 
half ,  being  promoted  in  his  nineteenth  year 
to  the  position  of  locomotive  engineer.  And 
what  would  be  étrange  in  the  xnresent  time  is 
the  différence  in  custom,  as  he  was  imme- 


Bro.  TkomM  Orady,  Div.  78. 

diately  placed  in  charge  of  a  passenger  en- 
gine  and  continued  in  that  position  for  more 
than  three  years,  when  he  voluntarily  gave 
np  his  position  as  passenger  engineer  and 
went  on  a  freight  run  in  order  to  obtain 
expérience.  As  it  was  as  a  brakeman,  so  it 
was  as  an  engineer — so  far  as  drif ting  from 
one  road  to  another  is  concemed — ^for  a 
period  of  eleven  years  he  drifted. 

Brother  Grady  came  to  the  L.  &  N.  B.  B. 
in  1885  and  there  remained  until  he  volun- 
tarily retired  July  15,  1922.  While  with 
the  L.  Sb  n.  B.  B.  Brother  Grady  was  ap- 
pointed  traveling  engineer  and  gênerai 
f  oreman,  flrst  of  the  Knoxville  Division  and 
second  as  gênerai  f  oreman  of  the  Cumber- 
land  Valley  Division  and  Travelling  Engi- 
neer for  the  entire  system  covering  about  five 
thousand  miles.  As  an  officiai  position  never 
appealed  to  him  he  induced  the  Superintend- 
ent  of  Machinery  (Mr.  Leeds)  to  allow  him 
to  go  back  running  his  locomotive. 

He  was  initiated  into  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  New  York  City, 
Division  105,  in  1874,  and  has  always  taken 
an  active  part  in  brotherhood  matters.    He 


was  a  charter  member  of  Long  Island  Divi- 
sion 269  and  personally  responsible  for  se- 
curing  the  charter — the  officiais  of  that  road 
at  that  time  being  very  much  opposed  to  the 
engineers  of  the  Long  Island  Bailroad  hav- 
ing a  division  of  their  own — ^the  resuit  being 
that  his  activity  was  responsible  for  the  ârst 
and  only  rupture  with  the  Long  Island  offi- 
ciais and  was  the  real  cause  of  him  leaving 
the  service  and  seeking  a  position  with  the 
L.  &  N.  B.  B.  He  was  Chief  Engineer  of 
Division  78,  also  Local  Chairman  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years;  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Cbmmittee  of  Adjustment  during  the  trying 
year  of  1893  when  a  10  per  cent  réduction 
was  made  and  a  strike  averted  only  by  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Officers  and  the  General 
Chairmen.  He  was  elected  General  Chaijman 
of  the  Board  in  1896  upon  f  allure  of  the  reg- 
ular  chairman  to  meet  with  the  committee 
at  the  opening  of  the  regular  annual  meet- 
ing which  was  to  negotiate  for  the  retum 
of  the  ten  per  cent  réduction  which  was  made 
in  1893.  The  committee  was  successful  in 
their  efforts  and  the  réduction  was  restored. 
The  committee  was  unanimous  in  reqnesting 
that  Brother  Grady  stand  for  the  permanent 
chairman,  but  that  he  could  not  do,  feeUng 
that  as  aU  matters  of  dispute  between  the 
engineers  and  company  had  been  amicably 
settled  he  was  entitled  to  a  rest  af  ter  several 
years  of  this  kind  of  work. 

In  1880  he  started  the  manufacture  of  a 
cleaning  compound;  the  business  prospered 
and  in  a  few  years  a  company  was  f ormed 
and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  as  the  Grady  Manuf  acturing  Company. 
The  company  now  owns  their  own  building, 
a  fireproof  structure  located  in  the  eenter 
of  New  York.  Among  the  company 's  large 
customers  is  included  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, said  company  now  supplying  the 
Light-House  Department  material  for  clean- 
ing reflectors  in  the  lamps  ail  along  the  en- 
tire  coast  of  the  United  States.  Thèse  lights 
are  very  powerf ul,  showing  for  miles,  thereby 
guiding  shipping  along  the  coast.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  are 
supplied  by  the  Grady  Manuf  acturing  Com- 
pany, of  which  Brother  Grady  is  Président 
and,  as  he  states,  they  hâve  been  able  through 
efficient  lieutenants  in  New  York  te  manage. 
their  affaire  without  any  interférence  with 
his  duties  as  locomotive  engineer. 

The  undersigned  and  Brother  Grady  were 
very  dose  f  riends  during  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years — ^he  not  only  being  an  associate 
engineer  running  out  of  the  same  terminal 
but  I  was  first  assistant  of  the  division 
when  Brother  Grady  was  chief — and  I  f eel 
that  if  I  hâve  had  any  success  as  an  assistant 
to  Brother  W.  S.  Stone  it  can  be  attributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  conservative  and 
able  advice  secured  from  Brother  Grady  dur- 
ing the  twenty-two  years  of  dose  associa- 
tion. Not  only  has  that  been  my  individual 
expérience  but  it  has  been  the  expérience 
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of  every  engineer  who  was  closely  acquainted 
wîth  him — and  1  do  not  except  the  higher 
offîcers  of  the  company  who  were  always  glad 
to  receive  Brother  Grady'B  advice  while  ho 
was  acting  in  an  officiai  capacity. 

While  Brother  Grady  has  reached  his 
sizty-eighth  year  he  is  still  in  splendid 
health  and  does  not  look  more  than  &fty 
years,  and  I  am  sure  ail  his  f riends  hope 
and  ezpect  that  he  will  be  with  us  for  many 
more  years  to  corne,  even  though  he  hàs  lef  t 
active  service  of  locomotive  engineer. 

I  would  hardly  f eel  that  I  could  bring  this 
article  to  a  close  without  quoting  in  part 
a  letter  he  received  from  the  officers  of  the 
company  : 

''Under  date  July  25,  1922,  it  has  been 
agreed  to  honor  your  request  for  retirement 
from  the  service,  the  same  being  effective 
July  15th  when  your  monthly  pension  will 
start. 

*  '  It  is  with  sincère  regret  that  we  see  you 
passing  from  actual  service  with  the  Louis- 
ville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  af ter  an 
unblemished  record  of  thirty-seven  years  of 
continuons  service  as  a  locomotive  engineer; 
but  there  is  a  pleasure  in  knowing  you  are 
still  among  us  and  I  trust  sincerely  that  you 
will'for  many  years  to  come  enjoy  the  vaca- 
tion which  you  so  richly  deserve.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  you  are  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  officiais  of  the  coînpany  who 
are  acquainted  with  you  and  they  join  me  in 
wishing  you  health  and  happiness. 

''With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

(Signed)  W.  F.  Sheridan, 
Superintendent.  *  ' 

During  the  1915  convention  at  Cleveland, 
Brother  Grady  was  presented  with  the  hon- 
orary  f orty  year  badge  by  Grand  Chief  W. 
S.  Stone. 

P.  A.  BUROKSS,  A.  G.  C.  E. 


Brother  Thomas  Orey  of  DlTiflion  249 
Beceiyes  Honorary  Badge 

Brother  Grey  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa., 
on  June  27,  1855.  When  four  months  old 
his  parents  moved  to  Wisconsin,  settling  in 
the  town  of  Neeme  and  the  first  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  town. 
On  Sep  tomber  1,  1872,  he  began  his  railroad 
career  working  in  various  capacities  from 
track  hand  up.  On  March  6,  1879,  he  was 
promoted  to  locomotive  engineer  and  in  1882 
he  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  and  has  now  been 
a  member  for  f  orty  years  and  having  $3,000 
regular  insurance  fully  paid  up  as  he  has 
earried  this  amount  since  first  joining  the 
organization.  Brother  Grey  is  well  known 
and  has  many  friends  who  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  happiness. 

S.-T.  Div.  249. 


William  J.  Boach 


Brother  Boach,  member  of  Div.  308,  is  the 
first  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  his  sec- 
tion of  Canada  to  receive  the  Honorary 
Badge. 

He  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.  in  1882,  now 
being  a  member  of  Div.  308  at  North  Bay, 
Ontario,  and  his  division  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  club  bag  to  show  their  apprécia- 
tion of  his  many  years  of  faithful  mem- 
bership  to  the  brotherhood.  Bepresentatives 
of  both  divisions  in  his  city  gathered  at 
Brother  Boach 's  home  and  Brother  F.  J. 


Davey  acted  as  chaimian,  explainiug  the 
purpose  of  the  gathering  and  speaking  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Brother  Roach  was 
held  at  which  time  he  called  on  Brother 
Wight  for  the  présentation  speech,  which 
which  was  done  in  a  most  admirable  man- 
lier.  Brother  Boach  replied  in  most  feeling 
tones,  ezpressing  his  appréciât. on  for  the 
kindness  ànd  friendship  of  those  présent 
as  well  as  his  gratefulness  for  the  honor 
oonferred  upon  him.  Brother  Roach  was 
lom  in  1862  and  started  his  railroad  ca- 
reer in  1877  for  a  construction  company 
which  was  building  right  of  way  for  the  C. 
P.  R.  and  af  ter  having  fired  one  year,  he  was 
{romoted  to  engineer  running  a  locomotive 
for  thèse  contractors  for  two  years  at  which 
time  he  discovered  that  the  contractors  on 
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the  nezt  road  were  paying  more  money  and 
he  immediately  sought  a  position  with  them 
remaining  there  until  the  présent  C.  P.  R. 
took  over  the  trackage.  He  joined  Div.  76 
in  1881  and  has  been  a  member  continuously 
ever  since. 


A  Pioneer  Member 


Brother  Charles  Dabberts,  member  of 
Div.  11,  was  presented  with  the  Honorary 
Badge  of  membership  on  April  16,  1922, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for 
forty  years  continuously. 

He  started  his  railroad  career  on  the  New 
Albany  and  Salem  B.  R.  in  1859  as  night 
Watchman  on  a  work  train,  which  position 
he  held  for  one  year,  after  which  time  he 
began  firing  and  on  January  16,  1864,  he 
was  promoted  to  engineer  and  in  March  of 
the  same  year  he  joined  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  Footboard,  which  later  became  the  B. 
of  L.  E.,  Div.  3  at  Michigan  City,  Indiana. 
Division  3  afterwards  lost  their  charter  and 
he  then  became  a  member  of  Div.  11  at  In- 
dianapolis,  the  division  in  which  he  now 
holds  his  membership  and  has  ever  since  en- 
rolling  therein. 

Brother  Dabberts  was  injured  by  heavy 
lifting  in  the  early  part  of  1885  and  did  not 


résume  work  until  September  10,  of  the 
same  year,  but  due  to  the  injury  only  re- 
mained  on  his  engine  until  December  1885, 
at  which  time  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
career  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 

The  présentation  of  the  Honorary  Badge 
u-as  made  by  Brother  Mulqueen,  assisted  by 
Brothers  Smytzer  and  McDonald  in  a  most 


Bro.  Chas.  A.   Dabberts,   Div.    11 

fitting  manner.  Brother  Dabberts  replied  in 
a  very  feeling  and  touching  manner  and  he 
remarked,  "I  prize  this  emblem  very  highly 
and  wiD  wear  it  continuously.  I  feel  very 
grateful  to  the  Brotherhood  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me. 

S.-T.  Div.   11. 


Brother  John  Oarmody  BeoeiYes  Honorary 
Badge 

On  Sunday,  August  27,  a  délégation  of 
members   from   Dennison   and   Steubenville, 


Bro.    John    Garmody,    DIt.    225. 

Ohio,  motored  to  Cadis,  the  hometown  of 
Brother  Carmody,  where  they  repaired  to  tfae 
Hôtel  Erhart  and  after  partaking  of  a  sump- 
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tnous  dinner   presented   Brother   Garmondy 
with  the  Honorary  Badge. 

Brother  Carmody  was  born  at  Masters- 
ville,  Ohio,  Febniary  22,  1856  and  his  family 
later  moved  to  Cadiz,  Ohio,  where  he  began 
work  at  the  âge  of  f ourteen  years  carrying 
water  for  the  men  working  ^n  that^  section. 
He  began  firing  in  1879  and  was  promoted 
to  engineer  in  November  1880  in  which  ca- 
pacity  h  remained  until  his  retirement,  hav- 
ing  been  in  the  employ  of  the  railway  51 
years  and  eight  months.  Brother  Carmody 
was  admitled  to  membership  in  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  Div.  48,  May  21,  1881,  transferring  to 
Div.  225  in  1884  as  a  charter  member  of 
the  division. 


Memben  Divlflion  168  Honored 
We  received  the  photographs  of 
Brothers  Barr,  King,  Kelly,  Oraham,  and 
Borbridge,  the  five  members  of  Div.  168, 
who  received  their  Honorary  Badges 
August  15,  too  late  to  publish  with  the 
article  in  the  September  issue  of  our 
Journal  and  we  are  at  this  time  pub- 
lishing  same,  the  verses  accompanying 
which  were  written  by  Brother  R.  F. 
Cole,  member  Div.  168. 

"Well,  Brothers,  this  is  my  version 
And  I  fired  for  them  ail. 
On  the  Branch  Unes  and  on  the  Main, 
Chalk  RiVer  to  Montréal." 


Bro.  David  KeUy.  Dir.  168. 


"Brother  Kelly   was   a   regrular   srouch, 
Him,  you  could  oot  please. 
No  matter  what  you  done  for  him, 
Even   on   your   bended  knees." 


Bro.   W.   King.   Div.   168. 


"Brother  King:  was  a  flrrand  old  man. 
He'd  make   his   mate   his   chum. 
But,  God  help  the  mate  if  he  showed  up  late 
Or  drank  that  cursed  rum." 


Honorary  Badge  Presented  to  Two  Mem- 
bers of  Division  523 
Sunday  aftemoon,  July  16,  Division  523 
held  avery  interesting  meeting  in  the  K  of 
P  Hall  at  Ghickasaw,  Oklahoma,  this  being 
their  regular  meeting  day.  After  the  regu- 
lar  order  of  business,  Brother  Hawley  pre- 


Bro.   A.   J.   Barr,   Div.    168. 


"Brother  Barr,  a  bit  particular. 

Wanted  thingrs  Just  spick  and  span. 

But   he'd   give   you    his   heart,    if   you   were 

neat  and  smart 
And  proved  to  be  a  man." 


Bro.  W.  Borbridge,  Div.   168. 


"Brother  Borbridgre.  tho*  In  younger  years, 
Was  the  father  of  the  fold, 
Always  h^  grood  sound  advice 
For  the  youngr  as  well  as  old." 


Bro.  Wm.  A.  Fox,  Div.  523. 

sented  Brothers  Wm.  A.  Fox  and  A.  L.  Phil- 
lips with  the  Honorary  Badge,  making  a  pré- 
sentation speech  with  a  f  ew  well  chosen  re- 
marks. After  the  présentation  a  smoker  was 
given  in  the  honor  of  thèse  two  brothers  and 
ail  présent  enjoyed  themselves  very  much, 
there  being  quite  a  few  visitors  from  El 
Reno  and  Enid. 


Bro.   Wm.   Oraham,  Div.   168. 


"Brother  Oraham  was  on  a  différent  road, 
Tho*   he'd   meet   with   ail   the   rest 
His  praises  should  be  left  to  those 
Who    really    knew    him    best." 

"You  aU  hâve  read  of  noted  men, 

Of   the   heroism   and   famé, 

But  there*s  none  so  true  as  the  Boys  in  Blue 

Who  run  engines  on  the  trains." 

"They*re  first  In  moet  al]  railway  wrecks 
Oondemned    bltterly    when    wrong, 
And  last  remembered   for  good  deeds, 
Until  they're  dead  and  grone." 


Bro.  A.  L.  Phillips,  Div.  523. 

Brother  Fox  has  been  running  a  loco- 
motive sinee  January  13,  1877,  having  been 
promoted  to  locomotive  engineer  while  em- 
ployed  on  the  Canada  Southern  and  at  près- 
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ent  bas  been  in  the  raOwaj  service  âfly-two 
years,  thirtj-one  of  them  with  the  C.  B.  I. 
&  P.  Brother  Fox  is  deeply  grateful  to  the 
memberahip  in  gênerai  for  this  horor  be- 
Btowed  npon  him. 

Brother  Phillips  began  his  railroad  career 
in  the  spring  of  1876  on  the  Grand  Bapids 
and  Indiana  B.  B.,  and  was  promoted  to  en- 
gineer  in  the  sommer  of  1880.  He  has  held 
at  varions  times  in  life  aficial  positions, 
but  sinee  Mbj  1,  1900,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  0.  B.  I.  A  P.,  has  been  mnning 
a  locomotive  regnlarlj.  The  past  eight 
jears  he  has  been  in  passenger  service  be- 
tween  Ohickasaw,  Oklahoma  and  Caldwell, 
Kansas. 

8.-T.  Div.  523. 


LINKS 


Bxoflier  Whitaker,  Member  of  Bly.  228, 
Bnnning  for  Ctongress 
It  is  with  pride  that  we  announce  that 
Bro.  W.  P.  Whitaker,  member  of  Div. 
228,  has  secured  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress  from  the  2nd  District  of  Idaho  at 
the    Démocratie    Convention    on    Augnst 


Bro.  W.  P.  WhiUker,  DIt. 


22,  and  it  behooves  each  and  every  friend 
and  member  of  Labor  to  support  him  at 
the  November  élection.  Bro.  Whitaker 
filled  with  crédit  to  himself  and  organ- 
ized  labor  as  well  as  their  friends  the 
position  of  mayor  of  the  City  of  Poca- 
tello,  Idaho,  during  the  years  of  1919  and 
1920  and  his  record  warrants  your 
support. 

Div.  228. 


Another  Brother  Betires 
Brother  T.  H.  Brady,  member  of  Divi- 
sion 474,  has  been  retired  from  active 
service  as  locomotive  engineer.  He  has 
boen  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  sinee  October 
1870,  being  one  of  the  most  loyal  mem- 


bers  the  organization  has  ever  had,  al- 
ways  active  in  brotherhood  affaire  and 
ever  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  fel- 
low  men.  In  talking  to  Brother  Brady 
with  référence  to  the  early  days  of  the 
locomotive  engineer,  his  story  of  how 
rough  railroad  men  were  in  those  days 
is  very  interesting  and  when  asked  the 
question  as  to  what  the  railroad  offieials 
did  to  them  when  they  got  into  their 
brawls,  he  replied,  '*They  were  attend-' 
ing  strictly  to  their  own  business;  some 
of  them  seemed  proud  of  us  when  we 
came  ont  on  top,  which  was  very 
seldom,  and  about  this  time  the  B.  of 
L.  £. 's  infiuence  was  beginning  to  be 
felt — this  was  before  the  time  of  P.  M. 
Arthur  or  the  time  of  railroad  men  hav- 
ing  schedules.  To  my  mind  it  was  then 
that  the  Brotherhood  did  the  most  good. 
Their  influence  reformed  us  and  we  be- 
came  a  power  for  good  in  the  community 
in  which  we  lived.  No  'rough  stnff'  when 
you  put  the  badge  of  the  Order  on." 

Brother  Brady  is  a  man  who  is  held 
in  high  esteem  by  ail  who  know  him  and 
his  many  friends  wish  him  continued  health, 
happiness  and  success. 


Brother  Oyroa  W.  Ck>le,  Member  of  Blv. 
300,  Betires  from  Serylce 

Brother  Cole,  after  having  served  the 
Michigan  Central  B.  ^  for  fifty  years, 
was  retired  from  service  July  31,  1922. 
He  joined  Div.  10,  Sept.  13,  1883,  and 
has  been  a  loyal  and  true  member  of 
the  organization  continuously.  Brother 
Cole  is  a  great  lover  of  the  out-of-doors, 
being  very  fond  of  hunting  big  game,  a 
sport  which  he  partieipated  in  each  sea- 
son,  going  baek  into  the  wilds  of  Miehi- 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  adjoining  states 
for  big  game  and  always  coming  ont 
with  his  allotted  share.  Suffice  to  say 
that  his  friends  ail  enjoyed  listening  to 
his  numerous  expériences,  narrow  es- 
eapes,  etc.,  which  he  endured  during 
thèse  hunting  expéditions.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  flrst  engineer 
on  the  Michigan  Central  B.  B.  to  run  a 
straight  stacked  engine.  Brother  Cole 
was  born  July  18,  1852,  and  began  his 
railroad  career  at  the  âge  of  twelve, 
piling  wood  and  pumping  water  for 
engines,  two  of  them  being  the  "Pio- 
neer" and  the  "Mayflower,"  and  at  the 
âge  of  fourteen  he  began  firing,  this 
service  being  on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  where 
he  fired  one  year  and  eight  months,  at 
which  time  he  went  to  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  and  secured  a  position  on  the 
lowa  and  Minnesota  B.  B.,  where  he  re- 
mained  until  he  was  promoted  August, 
1869,  and  remained  there  until  the  C.  M. 
&  St.  P.  B.  B.  took  the  road  over.  At 
this  time  a  change  in  officiais  caused 
him  to  lose  his  regular  engine  and  to  be 
put  back  on  the  extra  list.  There  was 
but  llttle  work  to  do  on  the  extra  list 
and  he  layed  around  three  or  four  days 
and  then  went  to  St.  Paul  to  work  for 
the  Northern  Pacific  B.  B.,  where  he 
remained  until  October  15,  1870,  at 
which  time  he  asked  for  a  leave  of 
absence-  to  go  hunting  and  when  it  was 
not  granted  he  resigned. 

After  coming  back  from  his  hunting 
trip  he  went  to  Springfield,  111.,  and  got 


a  job  running  between  Springfield  aad 
Danville,  where  he  stayed  until  May, 
1871.  At  this  time  he  went  to  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  secured  a  position  on  the 
U.  P.  B.  B.,  being  given  a  passenger  mn 
immediately  after  leaming  the  road,  as 
this  run  was  one  which  no  one  else 
would  hâve,  brother  Cole  came  to  the 
Michigan  Central  B.  B.  in  May,  1872 
and  has  remained  in  their  service  ever 
sinee. 

J.  MuLQUXBN,  8-T,  Div.  300. 


The  Home  for  Aged  aad  Disabled  Bail- 
road  Employés  of  America 

September   1,  1922. 

To   the   Editer   and    Manager   of   the   B. 

L.  E.  Journal: 

The    following    contributions    were    re- 

ceived    at    the    Home    during   the   month 

of  August,  1922: 

8UMMA&T 

Grand  Division  B.   L.   E $244L49 

Grand   Division    O.    B.    C 1208.90 

Grand   Division   O.   B.   C 341.50 

Lodge  72,  B.  L.  F.  &  £ 25.00 

B.    B.    T.    Lodges 21.74 

Division   545,   O.   B.   C 20.00 

Intereet,  Highland  Park  State  Bank 

General  Fund   12.24 

Interest,  Highland  Park  State  Bank 

Dépréciation  Fund    10.05 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  B.  C.  LOO 
A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  B.  T....  1.00 
A.  W.  Poster,  No.  357,  B.  B.  T.. .  1.00 
W.  L.  Brown,  No  41,  B.  L.  F.  A  B.      LOO 


$4084.92 


MISOXLLANaOnS 


Elbert  Dills,  No.  205,  B.  L.  E. — ^1  erate 
of  peaches  from  Tennessee. 

Bespectfully    submitted, 

John  O'Kxkte 
Seeretary-Treasurer    and    Manager. 


Spécial  Kotica 
Brother  T.  A.  Varley,  member  of  Div. 
473,  had  his  pocketbook  stolon  while  en- 
route  from  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  to  Détroit, 
Miehigan,  recently,  and  it  eontained  his 
B.  of  L.  E.  traveling  eard  and  a  service 
letter  from  his  railroad.  If  this  eard  or 
letter  should  be  presented  you  will  take 
them  up  and  forward  same  to  Brother  A. 
B.  Falkner,  8-T,  Div.  473,  1504  8igl« 
Street,  Nashville,  Tenu. 


Vétéran  of  DIT.  279  Oelebratai  BU  FlfttMb 
Anniyersaxy  of  Ballroading 

September  10,  1922,  Brother  Frank 
Blanchett,  member  of  Div.  279,  was 
given  a  surprise  party,  this  being  his 
fiftieth  anniversary  on  a  railroad,  as  he 
started  firing  on  the  Père  Marquette, 
September  10,  1872,  later  going  to  the 
Chicago  and  Great  Western  and  finally 
to  the  Northern  Pacific,  on  which  rail- 
way  he  has  been  for  the  last  thirty-six 
years. 

Mrs.  Blanchett  had  extended  invi- 
tations to  ail  of  the  engineers  who  re- 
sided  in  Mandan,  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
older  conductors  and  she  served  a  deli- 
cious  dinner  to  the  guests.  The  plaee 
cards  were  very  unique,  each  engineer 
finding    his    place    at    the    table    corre- 
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qwnding  to  the  number  of  his  engine 
and  %X  Brother  Blmnehett's  place  Mb 
engina  number  and  alio  the  pietore  of 
his  wife,  the  title  of  whieh  was 
''Baldj's  two  iweethearts." 

The  members  of  IHf.  279  presented 
Brother  Blanehett  with  a  eolid  gold 
ehain  and  a  oharm  with  the  B.  of  L.  K 
emblem  on  it.  Brother  Warren  made 
the  présentation  speech  in  a  few  well 
chosen  remarks.  Brother  Blanehett  was 
OTereome  with  émotion  but  when  he  did 
replj  he  did  so  most  feelingly. 

«HmiLK/'  Member  of  Diy.  279. 


Spécial  Notice 
WANTED— S.-T.,  Div.  836,  B.  of  L. 
E.,  whose  address  is  1342  East  02d 
Street,  Seattle,  Washington,  is  desiroas 
of  loeating  Brother  ClaTton  A.  Dnrkee, 
member  of  his  division.  When  last 
heard  of  this  Brother  was  at  Centralia, 
Washington,  in  the  employment  of  the 
Oregon  and  Washington  B.  B.  as  engi- 
neer.  Shoold  anjone  know  of  his  where- 
abonts,  they  will  confer  a  favor  on  this 
office  hy  also  notitying  os. 

AsaisTAMT  Editok. 


Spécial  Notice 

WANTED— Bro.  J.  H.  Harper,  mem- 
ber of  division  407,  left  his  home  some 
time  ago,  presnmably  to  go  to  Arizona 
for  his  health  and  has  not  been  heard 
of  since.  He  is  about  5  feet,  10  inches 
tall,  weighs  about  150  pounds,  red  eom- 
plexion,  bine  ejes  and  light  hair. 

When  not  mnning  a  locomotive,  he 
usually  does  eleetrician's  work. 

Anyone  knowing  of  his  whereabonts 
will  please  notify  this  office.  This  that 
we  may  be  able  to  assist  his  wife  in  lo- 
eating him. 

Assistant  Editor. 


A  Langh 

0.  B.  Matthews  (Matthews  Elec  Snp., 
Birmingham)  was  unable  to  keep  this 
to  himself  and  writes:  "If  y  ou  don't 
langh  when  you  finish  this  your  friends 
better  bny  yon'  flowers. 

"A  traveling  salesman  sold  a  bill  of 
automotive  eqnipment  to  a  small  town 
dealer.  When  the  merehandise  arrived 
it  was  not  as  represented,  and  the  dealer 
retnrned  it.  The  jobber  attempted  to 
eoUect  the  bill  by  sight  draft  throngh 
the  local  bank.  The  bank  retumed  the 
draft  tmhonored.  The  jobber  then  wrote 
the  postmaster  relative  to  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  dealer  and  the 
postmaster  laconieally  replied  that  he 
was  .'O.  K.'  The  jobber  then  asked  the 
postmaster  to  retain  the  local  lawyer 
to  make  collection.  The  postmaster  re- 
plied thns: 

''The  underngned  is  the  dealer  on 
whom  you  attempted  to  foist  your 
worthless  goods.  The  nndersigned  is  the 
owner  and  président  of  the  bank  to 
whieh  you  sent  your  sight  draft.  The 
undersigned  is  the  postmaster  to  whom 
you  wrote,  and  the  undersigned  is  the 
lawyer  whose  services  you  sought  to 
obtain  for  your  nefarious  business.  If 
the  undersigned  were  not  also  the 
preacher  of  the  church  of  this  place,  he 
would  tell  you  to  go  to  helL   *' 


Spécial  Notice 
A  Fifth  Sunday  Meeting  will  be  held 
October  29,  1922,  in  Castle  Hall,  230  East 
Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Two  ses- 
sions, aftemoon  and  evening,  by  divi- 
sions 11,  121,  143,  646  and  G.  I.  A.  divi- 
sions 128  and  552.  AU  B.  of  L.  E.  men 
and  their  familles  are  invited  to  attend. 
An  interesting  program  will  be  arranged 
for  your  entertainment.  This  is  a  per- 
manent organization  and  meetings  are 
held  each  fifth  Sunday. 

F.  E.  PdiEN, 

S-T,  Indiana  Fifth  Sunday 
Meetings. 


Spécial  Notice 
Div.  162,  B.  of  L.  E.,  located  at  Monc- 
ton,  N.  B.,  Canada,  is  going  to  celebrate 
its  fortieth  anniversary  on  November 
3,  1922.  Ail  eligible  members  are  cor- 
dially  invited  to  attend  and  they  will  be 
shown  a  good  time.  To  divisions  138, 
149,  204,  247,  558,  586,  663,  878,  and  877, 
a  spécial  invitation  is  extended  and  they 
are  reqneeted  to  be  represented  in  large 
nnmbers.  There  will  be  a  quite  a  few 
Honorary  Badges  presented  to  our  pio- 
neer  members  on  this  occasion. 

J.  D.  OooK,  S-T,  Div.  162. 


Spécial  Notice 

Division  868  is  going  to  hdd  its 
annual  Grand  Bail  at  Prospect  Hall, 
Prospect  and  5th  Avenue,  on  Election 
Evening,  November  6,  1922. 

To  ail  Divisions  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  is  extended  a  most  pressing  invi- 
tation. Do  not  forget  the  date — ^Novem- 
ber 6. 


The  Iiinre  of  the  Boad 

What  is  this  unknown  something  whieh 
calls  us  back  to  the  road  years  after  we 
hâve  left  the  service  f  Is  it  the  call  of 
nature — the  broad,  open  field  whieh  we  fly 
throngh,  or  is  it  the  feeling  that  we  are 
master  of  ail  we  survey — ^the  mighty  loco- 
motive and  country  through  whieh  we  go — 
or  the  feeling  of  guardianship  of  the  lives 
of  those  who  are  in  our  care — or  is  it  the 
love  of  the  monster  whieh  we  drive  and 
whieh  is  ours  to  care  for  and  to  be  respon- 
sible  forf  It  is  that  something  whieh 
words  eannot  describe — the  lure. 

For  the  engineier  there  is  always  the  call 
to  corne  back.  He  may  be  in  an  office  or 
any  place  or  position,  but  when  he  hears 
the  chug-chug  of  the  locomotive 's  exhaust, 
the  Bound  of  her  whistle  or  the  squeak  of 
the  brake  his  blood  tingles  and  he  is  that 
engineer,  straining  his  eyes  for  signais, 
putting  his  hand  on  the  throttle,  blowing 
the  whistle  and  setting  the  brakes. 

When  riding  in  a  coach  he  is  as  tense  as 
though  he  were  at  his  old  post. 

No  one  who  has  never  run  a  locomo- 
tive can  fully  imagine  the  sensation — the 
feeling  that  you  are  the  one  who  is  respon- 
sible  for  the  long  train,  that  wonderful 
pièce  of  machinery,  the  locomotive,  and 
the  lives  of  the  passengers.  In  fact,  it  is 
only  the  subconscious  mind  whieh  fully 
realizes  the  immensity  of  it  ail.  How 
many  times  in  a  near-wreek  or  wreck 
hâve  you  been  perfectly  calm  and  cool 
and  then,  after  it  is  ail  over  and  you  hâve 
safely    reached    the    terminal,    lose    your 


nerve  for  a  time.  There  are  few  profes- 
sions whieh  leave  their  earmarks  on  a 
man  as  does  mnning  a  locomotive. 
There 's  no  mistaking  a  locomotive  engi- 
neer's  identity.  The  responsibility  leaves 
its  stain,  f orever,  regardless  of  how  many 
years  since  he  has  run  an  engine. 

Again,  too,  the  nervousness  and  irrita- 
bleness  of  the  passengers,  created  by  a 
delay,  is  on  your  mind,  as  well  as  the 
thoughts  of  censure  from  the  railwagr 
officiais. 

Bailroading  might  l^  likened  to  a 
game.  The  mies  are  laid  down  by  the 
Company.  The  locomotive  is  the  pawn 
and  it  is  up  to  the  engineer  to  corne 
through,  and  he  usually  does. 

To  be  an  engineer  reqnires  years  of 
actual  duty,  a  keen  mind,  a  quick  wit, 
a  steady  hand,  a  clear  eye,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mechanics  and  last,  but  not 
least,  quick  obédience.  When  we  con- 
sider  ail  thèse  points  perhaps  it  will  not 
be  so  difficult  to  understand  the  ''lure" 
of  engineering. 


Besnme  of  the  Uf  e  Hletor^  of  Jamea  Den- 
niioii,  Member  BlTliioii  86 

I  was  bom,  May  2,  1852,  near  Connells- 
vllle,  Pennsylvania.  My  father  was  a 
miller.  The  Pittsburgh  and  Connellsville 
Bailroad  ran  between  the  mill  and  log 
house  in  whieh  I  was  bom. 

From  my  earliest  recollections,  I  had 
a  great  désire  to  be  an  engineer,  and  if 
J,  had  not  been,  I  would  hâve  lived  and 
died  a  dissatisfied  man. 

My  first  work  on  the  railroad  was  on 
the  section  for  three  months,  September, 
October  and  November,  1869.  On  the 
3rd  day  of  December,  1869,  I  went  ont  as 
brakeman  on  Brinton  freight  from  Con- 
nellsville to  Port  Perry,  delivering  coke 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Biidlroad  at  Brinton 
Station.  Was  on  that  ran  one  year,  then 
on  through  freight  and  local. 

On  the  second  of  May,  1871,  being  my 
nineteenth  birthday,  I  went  ont  as  eon- 
ductor  on  Brinton  freight,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1872  I  began  firing,  making  my 
first  trip  on  a  ''Camel  Ten  Wheeler"  and 
on  the  20th  day  of  June,  1874  was  pro- 
moted  to  engineer. 

On  the  14th  day  of  Angust,  1880,  having 
the  wanderlust,  I  resigned  and  went  to  Oor- 
sicana,  Texas.  Was  hired  by  Master  Me- 
chanic  Bums;  was  on  the  main  Une;  stayed 
about  three  week  s,  not  long  enough  to  get 
acquainted,  then  I  was  sent  ont  to  the  fronc 
on  Waeo  Tap  and  hauled  material  from 
Morgan  that  built  the  Texas  Central  Bail- 
road, from  30  miles  west  of  Morgan  to  Al- 
bany,  100  miles.  I  quit  the  Central  in  May, 
1882,.  and  went  to  running  a  work  train  on 
the  Galveston-Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio 
(now  the  Southern  Pacific  Sunset  Boute); 
in  a  week  or  so  I  was  put  on  the  La  Grange 
branch,  hauling  sand  from  Alleyton  with 
engine  No.  14,  ''William  Toel,"  then  on  a 
plow  train  plowing  up  three  furrows  of 
prairie  gumbo  to  keep  the  wind  from  blow- 
ing the  sand  ballast  away. 

On  Bandon  Prairie  one  moming,  near  Bo- 
senburg  Junction,  I  met  engine  No.  26  and 
we  wrecked  the  plow,  the  first  day. 

Was  sent  to  Cohimbus,  Texas,  to  haul 
freight  from    Columbus  to    Houston,    could 
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not  go  on  sidings  on  aeeount  of  sharp 
âangesy  and  about  the  third  or  fonrth  trip 
broke  down  and  took  the  engine  to  Harris- 
burg  shops.  Master  Mechanic  Davis  told 
me  he  would  give  me  machinistes  wagos 
while  the  engine  was  in  the  shop  if  I  would 
Tun  her  when  she  came  ont.  He  said  they 
had  three  of  them  and  Président  Pierce  had 
said  ''he  did  not  buy  them  for  orna- 
ments;  "  he  wanted  them  put  in  service  but 
could  not  get  any  engineers  to  run  them.  I 
told  Mr.  Davis  I  had  the  malaria,  running 
in  the  Brazos  and  Red  Biver  bottoms,  and 
I  was  homesick  and  was  going  back  to  the 
hills. 

I  got  a  job  running  on  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie  Bailroad,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  1882,  and  if  we  had  good  luck  we 
could  make  as  much  as  $60  or  $65  a  month 
by  living  on  the  engine  and  not  losing  a 
trip;  they  called  it  the  *  *  Chinaman  Boute.  " 

I  was  hired  and  went  out  leaming  the 
road  at  Newark,  Ohio,  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Bailroad  on  the  third  day  of  March, 
1883.  For  the  month  of  October,  1883,  wo 
were  paid  after  the  first  of  December.  8ev- 
eral  engineers  went  into  the  paj  car  and  I 
got  the  biggest  pay  of  any — $88.  It  was 
the  talk  of  the  division  for  quite  awhile, 
what  a  big  pay  Dennison,  the  new  engineer, 
got  for  October.  The  average  was  about 
$65  a  month.  However,  this  was  better  pay 
than  usual  on  the  Connellsville  Boad  as  the 
men  were  paid  $2.50  from  Connellsville  to 
Pittsburgh  and  $3  from  Connellsville  to 
Cumberland.  Our  schedule  time  was  14 
hours  and  45  minutes  on  the  Cumberland 
end  and  12  hours  and  40  minutes  on  the 
Pittsburgh  end. 

In  May,  1871,  the  road  was  completed 
from  Connellsville  to  Cumberland,  requir- 
ing  more  cars  and  motive  power.  The  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  furnished  them;  we  got  old 
engines  that  were  thrown  in  the  discard. 
Amongthem  two  that  had  been  hauled  over 
the  Winchester  Pike  down  the  Bhenandouh 
Valley  under  the  direction  of  Confédérale 
General  Thomas  B.  Sharp,  who  captured 
them  during  the  war.  T.  B.  Sharp  was  ap- 
pointed  master  of  transportation  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Bailroad  Company. 

Most  of  thèse  cars  had  been  built  by  con- 
tract  for  the  govemment  to  reimburse  the 
B.  &  O.  for  rolling  stock  which  had  been 
destroyed  during  the  war.  The  body  of 
the  cars  was  made  out  of  sheet  iron  with 
wooden  bottoms,  a  continuons  drawbar 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  a  big  casting 
slid  down  over  the  drawbar  on  each  bump- 
er  and  f astened  with  four  bolts.  The  bump- 
ers  were  three  planks  serving  as  drawhead 
springs. 

We  soon  filled  the  sidings  with  bumpers 
torn  oflf.  In  the  winter  of  1873  and  1874 
we  got  31  new  engines,  17  ten-wheoler 
freight,  11  eight-wheel  passenger  engines 
and  three  yard  engines,  and  the  old  cars 
and  engines  disappeared. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1875,  a  new  time 
table  came  out,  Pittsburgh  Division,  Balti- 
more à  Ohio  Bailroad.  Then  the  roadbed 
was  repaired,  the  sidings  lengthened  out 
and  railroading  got  better. 

A  stub  switch  was  left  wrong  at  Indian 
Creek  on  the  23d  day  of  November,  1875. 
The  engine  and  ten  cars  were  derailed;  I 


got  my  right  leg  broken,  no  one  else  being 
injured. 

I  was  initiated  into  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  Division  50,  in 
June,  1876,  was  transferred  to  Division  74 
in  June  or  July,  1880,  tr^sferred  to  Divi- 
sion 148  in  November,  1882,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Division  36  in  June,  1883. 

In  1886  the  engineers  were  organized  at 
Garrett,  Ind.;  Newark,  Ohio;  Grafton,  W. 
Va.;  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore, 
Md.  A  letter  started  at  Connellsville  re- 
sulted  in  my  calling  a  représentative  from 
each  of  the  five  divisions  to  meet  in  Wheel- 
ing  November  22,  1886;  on  the  22d  and  23d 
we  drew  up  articles;  to  be  paid  three  and  a 
half  cents  a  mile;  overtime  accruing  after 
10  hours,  and  100  miles  or  less  to  constitute 
a  day 's  work;  to  eliminate  paying  fines  and 
doing  away  with  classification  and  for  en- 
gineers and  firemen  to  hâve  seniority  in 
regard  to  choice  of  engines  and  runs,  to 
get  eight  hours'  rest  after  being  on  duty 
for  12  hours  or  more;  to  hâve  callers  to  call 
us  for  our  turns.  W.  K.  Devine,  J.  J.  Clair, 
J.  P.  Fitzgerald,  William  Nicholson  and 
myself  were  electéd  to  go  to  the  gênerai 
officers  to  hâve  this  contract  adopted.  We 
met  Vice  Présidents  8.  Spencer  and  Or- 
lando  Smith;  General  Manager  Dunham 
would  not  meet  us  but  discharged  ail  ûve 
of  us  for  being  agitators.  We  did  not  let 
that  bother  us,  however.  We  went  to  the 
vice  présidents  in  December,  1886,  and  got 
everything  but  the  overtime.  We  called 
our  Grand  Chief  P.  M.  McArthur.  He  got 
overtime  after  14  hours,  the  contract  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1887.  General  Man- 
ager Dunham  resigned  on  the  23d  day  of 
December. 

Our  organization  increased  after  this 
and  in  1887  99  per  cent  of  our  eligible  en- 
gineers were  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

I  resigned  as  gênerai  chairman  in  1893, 
was  elected  again  in  1898;  was  appointed 
traveling  engineer  in  May,  1899,  was  pro- 
moted  to  road  foreman  of  engines  April  1, 

1902,  went    back    running    September    1, 

1903,  was  elected  gênerai  chairman  1905; 
resigned  and  went  to  running  an  engine  in 
1910  from  Newark  to  Benwood  on  trains 
Nos.  7  and  8.  Trains  7  and  8  were  taken 
off  and  I  went  to  the  Cincinnati-Pittsburgh 
runs  October  17,  1913.  Made  my  last  trip 
December  21,  1921.  Made  my  first  trip  on 
the  longest  day  of  the  year,  and  my  last 
trip  on  the  shortest  day  of  the  year. 

And  now,  after  52  years  with  my  doar 
old  friend,  "the  great  willing  giant," 
ready  to  obey  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
master  hand,  '  '  the  locomotive,  '  '  I  bid  adieu  I 

I  represented  Sub-division  36  at  the 
grand  conventions,  Chicago,  October,  1887; 
Bichmond,  Va.,  1888;  Denver,  Colorado, 
1889;  Atlanta,  Ga.,  1892,  and  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  1906. 

When  the  great  C,  B.  &  Q.  strike  went 
on  Febmary  27,  1888,  I  called  the  gênerai 
eommittee  to  meet  ia  Cumberland,  Md., 
and  by  unanimous  vote  they  sent  me  alone 
to  Chicago  to  look  out  for  the  interest  of 
the  B.  à  O.  The  other  roads  having  their 
full  committees,  they  ordered  me  to  stay 
there  and  ail  the  committees  went  home 
alternately.    I  was  there  for  35  days. 

In  January,  1892,  General  Manager  J.  T. 
Odell  of  the  B.  &  O.  requested  me  to  go  to 


Pittsburgh  and  make  a  contract  for  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Western  Bailroad,  with  J.  C. 
Miller  and  Fred  Gerber,  the  P.  &  W.  engi- 
neers. We  made  a  contract  like  our  own 
with  J.  V.  Patten,  gênerai  superintendent  of 
the  P.  &  W.,  as  the  B.  &  O.  was  about  to 
take  that  road. 

On  the  18th  of  AprU,  1892,  Mr.  F.  M. 
Howard  and  a  eommittee  had  a  surprise 
for  me.  They  had  a  donation  from  engi- 
neers on  the  B.  à  O.  B.  B.  and  presented 
me  with  a  gold  watch,  chain  and  charm, 
and  a  wallet  of  money  and  sent  me  rejoie- 
ing  on  my  way  to  the  grand  convention  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  represent  them. 

Jamss    Dennison, 
Div.  36,  B.  of  L.  E. 


ExpreflsioiiB  of  a  Member  on  the  Pension 

The  following  letter  quoted  Verbatim  is 
from  one  of  our  good  brothers  who  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  our 
pension  association  and  is  so  true  to  life 
that  we  are  publishing  same.  It  should 
make  each  and  every  one  of  you  STOP, 
I.OOK  AND  LISTEN,  especially  those  of 
you  who  hâve  not  taken  out  the  pension 
and  are  still  within  the  âge  limit  of  forty 
years. — Asst.  Ed. 

Tyrone,  Pa.,  Aug.  20,  1922. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Prenter, 
Pension  Dept., 
B.  of  L.  E.  Bldg., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir  and  Brother: 

I  wish  to  extend  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  the 
sincère  thanks  of  my  wife  and  myself  for 
the  kind  and  courteous  treatment  I  re- 
ceived  from  the  Pension  Department. 
Your  check  received  just  at  a  time  when 
I  was  sorely  in  need  of  funds.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  to  any  brother  who  does 
not  belong  to  Pension  Department.  Get 
busy  and  join,  for  in  an  hour  ye  know 
not,  you  may  be  removed  from  engine 
service  and  that  little  check  may  be  a 
Godsend  to  you,  the  same  as  it  was  to  me. 
I  wish  to  thank  Div.  467  in  this  manner 
for  the  manner  in  which  each  and  every 
brother  has  acted  in  this  matter.  I  am 
still  a  member  of  Div.  467,  B.  of  L.  E.  and 
shall  always  stand  firm  for  it.  Don't  de- 
lay  or  you  may  regret  it  as  many  others 
hâve  done.  Thanking  you  ail  for  the 
handsome  check  and  may  you  ail  live  to  a 
ripe  old  âge  and  success  follow  ail  mem- 
bers of  our  great  and  grand  order,  the  B. 
of  L.  E. 

I  am  sincerely  your  Brother, 
John  T.  Lauris, 
Div.  467,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


The  Purent'!  Union 


Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  superintendent  of 
the  International  Bef orm  Bureau,  says  that 
there  is  a  juvénile  crime*  wave  sweeping^ 
over  the  country.  As  a  resuit  of  a  personal 
survey  of  states  he  has  found: 

Seven  minors  to  one  adult  is  the  ratio  of 
those  arrested  now  for  crimes. 

The  majority  of  big  crimes — murder, 
bnrglary  and  highway  pobbery — are  com- 
mitted  by  minors. 

For  every  boy  brought  to  court  for  crime, 
ten  girls  are  arrested  for  immoral  acte. 

Dr.  Craft  says  that  the  reason  for  this 
alarming  situation  is  simply  that  parents 
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are  afraid  of  their  children,  and  the  chil- 
dren  know  it.  Fathers  and  mothers  are 
afraid  to  express  an  opinion  to  their  grow- 
ing  children,  beeause  thej  dread  the  ridicule 
of  thèse  youngsters.  Familj  discipline  and 
parental  authoritj  are  things  of  the  past. 
Left  with  no  control  but  their  own  sweet 
wills,  the  children  take  the  road  to  destruc- 
tion. Only  parental  failure  to  curb  the 
7oung  makes  possible  the  vicions  movie,  the 
dance  hall,  the  joj  rides,  and  the  demoraliz- 
îng  amusements  of  this  day  and  âge. 

This  is  a  terrible  indictment  of  parent- 
hood,  but  no  honest  person  can  question  its 
justice. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  children  who 
are  dégénérâtes,  bom  with  criminal  tenden- 
eies.  There  is  a  larger  number,  but  still  a 
small  number  of  children  whose  jouth  is 
passed  in  an  environment  that  fosters  very 
evil  impulses  in  their  natures,  and  that 
makes  them  old  and  mse  in  wickednese  be- 
fore  thej  are  old  in  jears. 

But  the  great  majoritj  of  children  come 
of  décent  people,  and  are  reared  in  décent 
homes,  and  when  thèse  go  wrong  jou  must 
put  the  blâme  where  it  belongs — upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  into 
whose  hands  a  plastic  soûl  was  given  and 
who  failed  to  mould  it  into  a  character  of 
strength,  and  use,  and  beauty. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  a  child  goee 
wrong,  its  sins  are  upon  its  parents'  heads, 
and  yet  there  are  very,  very,  very  few  fathers 
and  mothers  who  do  not  eamestly  désire  to 
rear  their  sons  and  daughters  into  good  men 
and  women.  Their  duty  to  their  children 
lies  heavy  on  their  consciences,  and  they 
make  more  or  less  effort  towards  tryîng  to 
control  their  youngsters. 

But  they  find  their  efforts  thwarted  by 
other  people 's  children.  Their  authority  is 
set  at  naught  by  the  girl  nezt  door.  Ail  of 
their  teachings  are  laughed  to  scom  by  the 
boy  across  the  street  Their  opinions,  their 
wiriies,  are  as  nothing  in  the  face  of  what 
«verybody  in  school  is  doing. 

No  mother  can  want  to  see  her  daughter 
go  forth  half  naked  to  a  bail.  No  father 
but  must  shudder  as  he  thinks  of  his  inno- 
cent little  girl  dancing  with  her  cheek  rest- 
ing  against  the  face  of  some  roue.  No  man 
but  knows  that  the  old  name  of  the  automo- 
bile, "the  devil  wagon,*'  is  well  chosen 
when  young  boys  tear  madly  around  in  them 
at  ail  times  of  the  day  and  night.  No  ma- 
ture man  and  woman  but  realizes  how  de- 
moralizing  to  the  yoimg  are  the  lurid  pic- 
tures  and  sez  plays  which  mère  children  go 
to  see. 

The  individual  parents  would  gladly  keep 
their  children  unspotted  f  rom  the  world,  but 
they  can't  do  it  as  individuals.  Mamie  will 
roU  her  stockings  and  show  her  bare  knees 
beeause  ail  the  other  girls  are  doing  it 
Sally  will  dance  cheek  to  cheek  beeause  she 
will  hare  no  partners  if  she  doesn't.  AU 
the  other  boys  hâve  the  use  of  their  father '0 
•cars,  and  Johnny  considers  himself  a  martyr 
iinless  his  father  lets  him  use  his.  And  so 
it  goes,  ail  down  the  line  of  the  wild,  un- 
«oatrolled  young,  hurtling  to  destruction. 

The  only  remedy  for  it  is  for  parents  to 
get  together  and  form  an  iron  clad  union, 
for  what  the  individual  parent  cannot  do, 
the  collective  parenthood  of  the  country 
can  do.     Especially  is   a  mothers'   union 


ueeded  beeause  mothers  can  rule  the  world 
if  they  want  to,  and  make  it  a  fit  place 
in  which  their  children  may  safely  live. 

Mothers  can  even  control  aie  f  ashions,  and 
they  could  make  red  flannel  underwear  just 
as  Smart,  and  as  much  desired  by  their 
daughters,  as  orchid  tinted  lingerie  is  at 
présent.  They  could  make  decenoy  as  much 
the  mode  in  dress  as  vulgarity  is  now. 

For  in  mother 's  little  black  bag  is  the 
money  that  makes  trade  prosperous,  or  dull, 
and  if  the  Amalgamated  Order  of  Mothers 
would  issue  the  fiât  today  that  hencef orth 
they  would  buy  nothing  but  modestly  de- 
signed  gowns  for  their  daughters,  tomorrow 
the  show  Windows  would  display  nothing  but 
confections  built  on  conservative  lines,  and 
modesty  would  be  the  vogue. 

Picture  houses  and  theaters  would  give  no 
more  improper  exhibitions  if  they  knew 
positively  that  not  a  single  young  person 
would  be  permitted  to  attend  them.  There 
would  be  no  more  vulgar  dancing  if  fath- 
ers and  mothers  put  their  foot  down  good 
and  hard  upon  it.  Let  the  parents  of  the 
country  see  that  children  only  patronize 
clean  places  of  amusement,  and  nothing 
but  clean  amusements  will  be  offered. 

In  union  there  is  strength.  The  children 
are  already  members  of  a  sort  of  Bolshevik 
organization,  swom  to  resist  ail  authority, 
and  to  know  no  law  but  their  own  desires, 
and  it  is  only  by  the  parents  getting  to- 
gether and  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
that  they  can  hope  to  regain  their  lost  au- 
thority, and  save  their  children  in  spite  of 
themselves. 


f^roirvpllonôw  cvîxd 
KcPôonjvJ  lleirva 

A  Well-Desanred  Promotion 
To  me  has  been  delegated  the  task  of  giv- 
ing  more  évidence  of  a  concrète  nature  tend- 
ing  to  show  the  high  esteem,  confidence  and 
^st  in  the  ability  of  the  timber  of  which 
the  membership  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  is  com- 
posed,  and  this  by  the  larger  business  inter- 
ests  of  our  countiy,  to-wit,  the  appointment 
of  Brother  Fred.  Hooker  by  the  Texas 
Company  as  one  of  its  lubricating  repré- 
sentatives. Brother  Hooker  came  to  the 
St.  L.,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  in  1910  from  the  Santa 
Fe  where  he  had  been  roundhouse  foreman 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  While  running  as 
an  engineer  hère,  he  acted  as  chairman  for 
the  engineers  for  three  years,  and  it  was 
while  chairman  of  G.  G.  of  A.  that  he  was 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  H.,  B.  & 
T.  R.  R.  at  Houston,  Texas,  which  officiai 
position  he  held  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
ail  concemed  for  three  years  and  six  months, 
relinquishing  the  office  only  to  accept  the 
présent  position  as  lubricating  représenta- 
tive of  the  Texas  Company. 

Brother  Hooker  is  a  man  of  exemplary 
habits,  not  yet  arrived  at  life's  meridian, 
a  good  executive  with  a  host  of  friends, 
both  among  the  men  and  his  fellow  officiais, 
who  while  they  regretted  to  see  him  vacate 
the  office  of  master  mechanic,  are  as  one 
in  wishing  him,  as  they  firmly  believe  will 
be  the  case,  every  success  in  his  présent  un- 
dertaking. 
Brother  Hooker  has  a  lovely  home  in  East 


Wood,  Houston,  Texas,  where  he  has  made 
his  résidence  for  some  years. 

Personally  I  know  Brother  &ooker  to  be 
a  man  always  ready  to  help  any  man  who 
is   deserving. 

I  trust  that  this  brother 's  success  will 
be  an  incentive  to  the  Brothers  who  read  it 
to  strive  toward  the  advancement  to  which 
men  able  to  successfully  foUow  the  high 
vocation  of  locomotive  engineer  are  entitled, 
and  for  which  their  work  through  its  de- 
mands  of  perfect  understanding  of  détail 
and  undivided  attention  with  exemplary  liv- 
ing  so  truly  fits  them. 

The  sentiments  herein  expressed  are  those 
of  the  entire  membership  of  Division  731. 
J.  L.  Sawter,  Div.  731. 


Another  Brotlier  Promoted 
Geo.  B.  Pierce,  member  of  Division 
No.  232,  has  been  promoted  by  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company  to  air 
brake  engineer  for  the  Orient,  with 
headquarters   at    Tokio,   Japan. 

Brother  Pierce  joined  Division  No. 
232  in  June,  1902,  and  ran  an  engine  on 
the  Montana  Division  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  serving  in  several  ca- 
pacities  until  in  January,  1910,  when  he 
accepted  a  position  as  mechanical  expert 
for  the  Westinghouse  company,  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  F.  B.  Farmer,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul.  He  was  three 
years  local  chairman  of  Division  No. 
232  and  served  on  the  gênerai  board  of 
adjustment  in  the  first  concerted  wage 
move  of  the  roads  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  in  1906.  He  also  was  F.  A.  E. 
of  Division  No.  232  for  two  years.  While 
as  an  engineer  he  acted  temporarily  as 
road  foreman  of  engines,  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  local  examining  board, 
examining  ail  employées  having  to  exe- 
ente  the  tranapoitation  rnles.  He  was 
considered  a  compétent  and  efficient  em- 
ployé, a  good  square  shooter  at  ail 
times  and  well  liked  by  ail  he  came  in 
contact  with. 

This  is  one  more  instance  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  man  making  good  and  Division  No. 
232,  as  well  as  Brother  Pierce,  can  well 
feel  proud  of  the  récognition  shown  his 
ability.  The  best  wishes  for  success 
from  Division  No.  232  goes  out  to 
Brother   Pierce   in  his  new  field. 

C.  H.  GoDDARD,  8-T,  Div.  No.  232. 


Brother  R.  E.  Lee,  member  of  Divi- 
sion 179,  was  running  a  locomotive  on 
the  M.  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  World  War,  when  he  enlisted  and 
sorved  overseas  practically  a  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge  but  on  account  of 
ill  health,  which  he  contracted  in  the 
service,  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  and 
entered  Cumberland  University  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  and  he  has 
successfully  passed  the  Oklahoma  Bar 
Examination  and  is  now  practising  law 
in   Oklahoma,   Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Marcus  A.  Dow,  General  Safety 
Agent  of  the  N.  Y.  C.^  Lines,  is  the 
ncwly  eleeted  président  of  the  National 
Safety  Council,  having  been  eleeted  at 
the  llth  Annual  Congress  of  the  Council 
held  in  Détroit,  Michigan,  August  28  to 
September  1. 
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Communications  for  publication  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  reach 
the  Editreas  not  later  than  the  7th  of  the 
month.  Noms  de  plume  are  permissible,  but 
to  receive  considération  must  be  signed  with 
full  name  and  address  of  the  author.  The 
Editreas  réserves  the  riffht  to  revise,  reject 
or  use  matter  sent  in,  govemed  entirely  on 
ita  mérita. 

Addresa  ail  matters  for  publication  to  Mrs. 
Blizabbtr  HnNBRWALD,  8801  Fairmont  Ave., 
West  Philadelphla,  Pa. 

And  matter  for  the  Grand  Président  to  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Cassbll,  1497  Alameda  Ave.,  Cleveland, 
Ohla 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  E1J4A  D. 
Tdrnbr,  6889  Maple  Ave.,  8t  Louis,  Mo. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Insur- 
ance. BftRS.  JBNNn  E.  BooMBR,  7645  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  IlL 


Oetober 

October  walks  thèse  beautiful  days 
In  a  pale,  pale  lavender  gown, 

Slashed  with  the  russet  of  dyiner  leaves 
And  bordered  with  silver  down. 

Her  head  is  bended,  her  bronzy  hair 
Is  wind-blowD  over  her  eyes. 

And  thé  mantle  twisted  about  her  brow 
Is  woven  of  rosy  dyes. 

Her  lips  are  sad  with  a  mute  farewell. 
As  she  looks  in  the  eyes  of  the  year, 

As  two  that  love,  yet  meet  to  part 
Without  a  Word  or  a  tear. 

She  carries  an  acom  rosary. 
And  when  each  bead  has  been  kissed, 

She  draws  her  draperies  round  her. 
And  vanlshes  thro'  the  mist. 


"Take  six  parts  of  enthnsiasm,  one  part 
tact,  and  spice  them  with  a  little  ability, 
and  the  gpreatest  sueeeaa  can  be  made  in 
any  kind  of  endeavop.  "—Provient  Noieê. 

Nnts 

October  eomes,  and  brings  much  that  is 
good.  It  brings  brisk  days,  and  it  brings 
eolor  to  the  woods  and  to  the  eheeks  of 
whoever  ehooses  to  seek  the  woods.  And 
it  brings  the  fruition  of  the  nuts. 

If  jon  aak  any  man  in  the  forties  or 
fif  ties  what  is  his  happiest  memory  of  his 
bueolic  boyhood  he  will,  if  he  thinks  right, 
tell  yon  of  the  Oetober  days  when  he  and 
his  fellows  weat  ont  to  gather  nnts.  Those 
were  the  days  of  sheer  joy;  the  days  of 
merriment  and  effort  and  compétition;  and 
the  baskets  and  saeks  that  came  home 
after  the  day  in  the  golden  forest  were 
objeets  of  honest  pride.  This  was  one 
pleasure  whieh  was  certain  of  parental  ap- 
probation. 

There  are  ûve  kinds  of  nuts  whieh,  in 
this  région  of  naturels  generosity,  merit 


considération.  Banked  in  the  generally  ac- 
cepted  order  of  desirability  they  are  chest- 
nnts,  hickorynuts,  walnuts,  buttemuts  and 
beechnuts.  Beechnuts  are  good,  but  too 
little;  and  they  are  not  gathered.  Butter- 
nuts  fill  your  sack  in  no  time,  but  it  is 
hard  to  get  at  the  oily  morsel  hidden 
deeply  within  the  défiant  shuck  and  shell. 
Walnuts  may  be  considered  the  aristocratie 
cousins  of  the  plebeian  buttemuts;  they 
are  good,  and  very  easy  to  gather;  but  the 
walnut  trees  are  few  and  becoming  fewer. 
Hickorynuts  are  everybody's  delight.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  who  does  not 
relish  them.  But  they,  too,  require  a  little 
labor  bef  ore  their  edible  part  is  attainable. 

Unquestionably  the  ehestnut  is  the  most 
popular  nut  mp  hâve.  Once  the  spiny  bur 
is  opened  we  hâve  our  feast  spread  tempt- 
ingly.  There  is  no  labor  involved  in  eating 
a  ehestnut.  The  only  labor  is  the  labor 
in  gathering  them,  and  this,  as  noted,  is 
anybody's  willing  labor  of  love.  The 
ehestnut  flavor  may  not  hâve  the  univer- 
sal  appeal  of  the  hickorynut,  but  it  can, 
if  necessary,  be  moderately  improved  by 
roasting.  This  business  of  roasting  gives 
the  ehestnut  a  double  appeal.  It  has  two 
flavors  instead  of  one,  and  both  are  good. 

If  it  is  yonr  doom  to  live  in  the  city  and 
yon  hâve  a  boy  with  the  spirit  of  October 
in  him  shoo  him  out  to  the  woods  with  a 
sack  and  tell  him  to  bring  home  ail  the 
nuts  he  does  not  care  to  eat.  Thus  you  will 
give  him  a  taste  of  what  October  really 
means,  and  a  little  of  the  brightness  of 
the  lucky  boyhood  you  yourself  enjoyed 
down  in  the  wood  tract  beyond  the  pas- 
ture. 


Onr  Wldows  Pensioii 

Will  it  be  oursf 

Neeessity  agi^n  prompts  me  to  bring 
this  vital  matter  to  your  attention.  Al- 
though  your  Auntie  can  never  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  Widows  Pension, 
nevertheless,  there  are  thonsands  of 
others  who  can,  and  I  reeognise  them  as 
my  sisters,  and  I  am  willing  to  lend  any 
assistance  in  my  power  to  make  this  great 
boon  a  reality. 

It  appears  to  one  of  the  onlookers  that 
our  membership  does  not  appreciate  the 
far  reachlng  results  of  this  newly  pro- 
posed  proteetiva  feature  of  our  good  old 


Brotherhood;  don't  seem  to  realize  what 
it  means  to  our  Sisterhood  in  the  immédi- 
ate future,  OT  what  it  would  mean  to  over 
one  hundred  of  our  recently  widowed  lit- 
ters,  just  as  soon  as  the  10,000  names  are 
secured  and  the  regular  monthly  assess- 
ments  paid  for  each. 

When  one  is  denied  ansrthing  that  they 
désire  they  are  far  more  appréciative  of 
that  thing  than  one  who  has  it  in  easy 
reach  at  any  time.  The  latter  in  many 
cases  are  indiffèrent  and  unappreeiative, 
oftentimes  to  their  sorrow,  and  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  G.  I.  A.  in  this  instance  are  no 
différent  from  many  others.  Throngh  laek 
of  interest  they  are  permitting  our  pros- 
pective Widows  Pension  to  drag  along  for 
months,  when  with  an  appréciative  spirit 
shown  from  the  beginning  it  would  today 
be  paying  benefits  to  many  of  onr  needy 
sisters.  The  writer  is  not  sore  beeause  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  did  not  initiate  something  of 
this  nature  that  would  benefit  us;  we  are 
just  sorry  to  see  the  opportunity  open  anti 
not  appreciated  by  our  members,  none  of 
whom  know  how  êoon  they  might  heeome 
a  heneficiary, 

The  writer  has  been  making  some  in- 
quiry  in  regard  to  the  number  of  applica- 
tions filed  for  the  Widows  Pension,  and  I 
hâve  been  informed  that  there  were  about 
7,000.  According  to  the  requirements,  this 
would  leave  a  balance  of  only  3,000 — s 
little  matter  of  six  or  seven  from  each  di- 
vision. Will  you  let  the  opportunity  pas» 
forever  for  a  margin  liJce  thisf 

My  Dear  Sisters,  for  your  ovni  sake. 
please  do  not  let  it  pass;  many  of  you  will 
need  it  later  on;  do  not  let  there  be  any 
regrets  for  sueh  a  small  task;  yon  can  do 
if  if  you  will,  and  I  believe  that  you  will 
make  one  more  long,  strong  pull,  and  then, 
watch  the  hundred  widows  smile. 

Another  matter  to  be  eonsidered  in  con- 
nection with  this  feature  is,  that  this  op- 
portunity was  offered  to  you  by  the  B.  of 
L.  E.,  who  hâve  opened  np  more  opportn* 
nities  for  the  workers  to  better  their  con- 
dition than  any  other  labor  organisation. 
Don't  let  it  be  said  that  the  B.  of  L.  B. 
offered  their  widows  a  pension  proposition 
that  was  worth  while,  and  through  indif- 
férence and  laek  of  appréciation  on  your 
part  it  failed. 

My  good  sisters,  we  cannot  mfford  to  let 
anything  fail  that  is  worth  starting,  snd 
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there  is  no  question  in  this  caae,  and  ail 
that  ifl  asked  of  ns  is  to  sectire  a  member- 
■hip  one-third  as  large  as  the  Pension  As- 
sociation of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  one  more 
laorel  will  be  added  to  that  grand  old  or- 
ganisation. 

And  when  this  f  eature  is  launched — well, 
we  will  start  something  else — ^but  jost  now, 
one  long,  strong  pull,  altogether,  and  the 
victory  is  won. 

We  do  not  indolge  in  quotations  very 
of  ten,  bnt, 

"Of  ail  the  words  of  tondue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  thèse, 
It  mlffht  hâve  been." 

Pratemallj, 

AuNT  Sara. 


Dates  of  Grand  Président  for  October  and 
KToveniber 

Prom  October  5  to  October  21  will  visit 
Divisions  in  Ottawa,  Québec,  Biviere  Du 
Loup,  Moncton,  Truro  and  Halifax. 

New  England  meeting,  October  25,  at 
Greenfield,  Mass. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  26. 

Bchool  and  State  meeting,  October  27,  at 
Bichmond,  Va. 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  28. 

Pifth  Sunday  meeting,  October  29,  at 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Behool  of  Instruction,  November  1,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AU  Inspectors  in  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  are  ezpected  to  attend  the  school 
in   Philadelphia. 

MaBY   E.    OAâSBLL, 

Grand  Président 


nuing  a  Day  HbnesUj 

As  we  exemplify  in  our  lives  the  beau- 
tiful  prineiples  that  are  taught  within  the 
walls  àt  the  G.  L  A.  we  must  necessarily 
be  honest  with  ourselves,  our  Order,  and  its 
precepts.  We  begin  each  day  of  lif e  with 
a  plea  that  its  achievements  may  be 
blessed  of  God  and  then  as  the  duties  of 
the  day  unfold  they  are  performed  in  a 
faithful  manner,  winning  the  esteem  of 
those  among  whom  we  move,  leaving  the 
impress  of  our  lives  on  those  of  others  as 
we  continually  reach  ont  after  greater  op- 
portunities. 

We  are  optîmistici  As  the  years  unfold 
more  wonderful  possibilities  before  us, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  better  offered 
to  women  whose  husbands  are  members  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  than  membership  in  this 
Order  of  the  G.  I.  A.— protection  in  the 
fullest  sensé  of  the  word,  not  only  to  the 
family  after  death,  but  during  widowhood, 
old  âge,  and  distress.  We  olaim  to  get 
something  out  of  this  sisterhood  for  wives 
of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  which  she  cannot  get  in 
a  mized  company.  We  are  known  by  our 
fruits,  not  by  signs,  and  passes.  We  should 
show  our  true  spirit  and  ail  that  we  stand 
for  and  it  will  instill  courage  in  the  fal- 
tering  and  a  gênerai  enthusiasm  in  others. 
Co-operation  and  loyalty,  hand  in  hand,  are 
the  factors  that  increase  the  prosperity  of 
our  division,  filling  our  soûls  with  deep 
joy  and  love  toward  each  other.  If  we 
conld  only  bring  home  to  ourselves  how 
much  dépends  on  us  to  increase  the 
growth  of  this  Organization  numerically 
and  spiritually,  we  would  awaken  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  thought  and  aronse  from 


our  slumbers  and  work  with  a  real  purpose 
In  view. 

Put  your  soûl  into  your  work,  thinking 
not  of  self  or  reward.  Every  member  of  a 
Division  is  useful  if  she  tries  to  be.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  reads,  "What  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well;"  "If  it  is  not 
worth  doing  well  it  is  not  worth  doing  at 
alL"  To  follow  this  rule  in  each  day 's 
work  is  to  travel  on  the  road  to  success. 
It  is  a  good  maxim  to  guide  us  in  and  out 
of  Division.  ''Honor  and  shame  from  no 
condition  rise;  act  well  your  part;  there 
ail  honor  lies."  Let  us  believe  in  our 
Order  and  especially  in  the  activities  of 
our  own  particular  Division.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  be  over-zealous  in  getting  results, 
but  we  can  a  species  of  decay  from  neglect. 
An  important  thought  is,  that  increasing 
membership  is  the  only  way  to  add  a 
strength  and  permanency  to  any  Order. 
Fear  nothing,  do  your  fuU  share  of  the 
world's  work,  and  after  the  labors  of  each 
day,  at  night  let  us  rest  knowing  we  hâve 
injured  nothing  that  existé. 

Let's  fill  the  cup,  the  loviner  cup.  and  of  it 
Drink  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  and  love 

it 
I  love  the  world!     Or  whether  near  or  far 
I  know  l'm  in  the  world,  the  one  you  are; 
And  80  I  love  the  world,  its  every  hue, 
This  world  of  ours,  this  world  of  you  and  me, 
This  lauflThinff  world  with  blue  skies  bendinff 

over 
With  vou  and  me  and  bées  and  flelds  of  dover. 
Lift  the  cup— lift,  you  and  me  together, 
To  ail  the  world  and  every  kind  of  weather. 

A  MaifBiB. 


What  We  Keed  In  This  Ootintry 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  but  the  old-fashioned  $2 
lower  berth. 

What  this  country  needs  isn't  more  lib- 
erty,  but  less  people  who  take  liberties 
with  our  liberty. 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  a  job  for 
every  man,  but  a  real  man  for  every  job. 

What  this  country  needs  isn't  to  get 
more  taxes  from  the  people,  but  for  the 
people  to  get  more  from  the  taxes. 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  trac- 
tors  and  less  detraetors. 

What  this  country  needs  is  not  more 
miles  of  territory,  but  more  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

What  this  country  needs  isn't  more 
young  men  making  speed,  but  more  young 
men  planting  spuds. 

What  this  country  needs  is  more  paint 
on  the  old  place  and  less  paint  on  the 
young  face. 

What  this  country  needs  isn't  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  on  money,  but  a  higher 
interest  in  work. 

What  tins  country  needs  is  to  follow 
the  footsteps  of  the  fathers  instead  of  the 
footsteps  of  the  dancing  master. — Crescent 
Magasine, 


Wlse  Words 
A    country   is   not  made    great   by   the 
number  of  square  miles  it  contains,  but  by 
the  number  of  square  people  it  contains. 


In  making  your  living,  try  to  make  your- 
self  agreeable  to  others,  and  thus  help  to 
make  the  world  go  round  more  harmo- 
niously.  ^__^ 

The  wise  man  enjoys  his  présent  posses- 
sions, and  does  not  waste  his  time  wishing 
for  something  new  until  he  has  extracted 


from  the  old  ail  the  joy  they  contaUu  The 
bee  that  carries  the  most  honey  to  the 
hive  is  not  the  one  that  flits  from  flower 
to  flower,  but  the  one  that  extracts  from 
each  ail  the  sweetness  it  contains. 


Expérience  is  a  book  of  law  that  is  writ- 
ten  and  recorded  in  the  life  of  every  indi- 
viduaL 

Each  day  a  new  chapter  is  added  to  this 
great  volume.  The  contents  of  this  book 
are  completely  indexed  for  quick  référence 
and  the  learning  it  holds  is  of  much  value 
to  its  author  if  the  bright  light  of  mem- 
ory  is  ever  turned  upon  its  pages. 

What  we  write  today  must  be  intelli- 
gently  guided  by  what  was  written  yes- 
terday  if  the  many  chapters  are  to  be  a 
story  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 


Tha  Aatnnin  Leaves 


It  seems  as  if  some  rainbow  bursts 
And  scatters  ail  ita  pHsmal  shades; 

As  if  the  Boul  of  nature  thirsts 
To  glorify  the  year  that  fades. 

How  lurid   red   the  leaves  will   tum. 
And   lurid  colora  rich   are  cast; 

With   ling'ring  life  the  woods  will  yeam 
To  leave  some  memory  of  the  past. 

The  falling  leaves,  llke  drlven  snow. 

Are  flyin?  in  the  frosty  air; 
How  sllently  to  earth  they  go. 

And  lie  around  us  everywhere. 

In  Bunmier  months  the  verdured  trees 
Made  one  vast  mantle  of  their  creen; 

Now   Autumn   takes   from   ail   of  thèse 
The  beauty  of  the  sununer  soene. 

Tho'   dyinff  leaves  fall  back  to  earth; 

In  nakedness  the  trees  appear. 
Yet  Sprins  a^ain  will  brlngr  to  birth 

The  glory  of  another  yeac 

SO'Iiife  or  Death  are  but  a  change— 
The  Heart  of  Nature  never  diee — 

What  e'er  of  this  that  seemeth  stranse 
Is  part  of  Liife's  great  mysteries. 

B.    FaANKLIN    HUNTKt. 


The  horse  chestnut  is  said  to  hâve  de* 
rived  its  name  from  the  faet  that  where 
the  leaf  stem  of  the  tree  breaks  from  the 
twig  is  a  miniature  horseshoe,  exact  even 
to  the  nail  marks.  Another  explanation 
given  is  that  the  people  of  eastem  coun- 
tries  use  the  fruit  as  medicine  for  their 
horses. 


Schools  of  Instmctlon 

Bichmond,  Va. 
Gombined  School  of  Instruction  and  Vir- 
ginia States  Meeting. 

The  Virginia  states  meeting  and  a 
School  for  Inspectors  will  be  held  in  Bich- 
mond, Va*,  Friday,  October  27,  at  Eagles 
Hall,  corner  of  Third  and  Marshall  streets, 
at  10  o  'clock  sharp.  Headquarters  at  Mur- 
phy's  Hôtel;  rates  $1.50  per  day  and  up. 
AU  members  of  the  G.  L  A.  invited. 

Mas.  W.  G.  DeCoueoy. 
Secretary  228. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  School  of  Instruction  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Wednesday,  November  1, 
at  Moose  Temple,  1314  N.  Broad  street,  un- 
der  the  auspices  of  Quaker  City  Division 
27.  Meeting  called  at  10  a.  m.  sharp.  Our 
Grand  Président,  Sister  Mary  E.  Cassell, 
and  other  Grand  Offîcers  will  be  with  us. 
Inspectors  from  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  please  take  notice. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  ail 
G.  L  A.  members  to  he  proMoni. 
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A  soeial  will  be  held  in  the  evening  to 
which  ail  B.  of  L.  E  men  and  their  wives 
are  invited  For  farther  information  ad* 
dress 

Mrs.  E.  Farrell,  Secretary, 

3806  Fairmount  Ave., 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  s.  Lairo,  Ghairmau, 

641  N.  52d  Street, 

West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DIVISION   NEWS 


Union  Meetings 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Wisconsin  State  Union  Meeting  will  be 
held  in  Milwaukee  on  Tuesday,  October  17, 
in  the  Alhambra  Hall,  corner  of  Fourth 
Street  and  Grand  avenue.  Meeting  called 
at  10:30  a.  m..  Divisions  231  and  255  enter- 
taining.    Ail  Q.  I.  A.  sisters  invited 

Mrs.  J.  Fahringer,  Secretary. 


Qeorgia-Floxlda  States  Meeting 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Georgia  and  Florida  States  Meeting  will 
be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fia.,  November 
9  and  10,  under  the  auspices  of  Division 
384.  Meeting  called  for  10  a.  m.  sharp. 
Grand  Officers  are  expected  to  be  présent. 
Ail  G.  I.  A.  members  are  eordially  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hôtel  Ara- 
gon, corner  of  Forsyth  and  Julia  streets, 
Jacksonville,  Fia.  Rates,  $2.00  per  day 
and  up,  for  rooms  without  bath;  $2.50  per 
day  and  up,  for  rooms  with  bath. 
For  further  information  address 

Mrs.  W.  h.  Lansdell, 
72  Hill  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Des  Plaines,  111. 
The  Chicago  Divisions  will  celebrate  our 
thirty-fifth  anniversary  with  a  luncheon  on 
Saturday,  October  21,  at  1  p.  m.  sharp,  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago. 

Admission  by  ticket,  $1.50.  Anyone  de- 
siring  tickets  for  the  luncheon  can  secure 
same  by  writing  Mrs.  Stoftt,  1921  S.  St. 
Louis  Ave.,  Chicago,  lU.,  not  later  than 
October  10. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Sohlaqel, 
1532  Park  Place, 
Des  Plaines,  Hl. 


Spécial  Notice 

To  ail  members  of  the  G.  I.  A.  and  B.  of 
L.  E.  is  extended  a  most  cordial  invitation 
to  attend  the  yearly  union  meeting  of  the 
four  auziliaries  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which 
will  be  held  on  October  30,  1922,  in  the 
Moose  Temple,  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

We  expeet  to  hâve  our  Grand  Président 
with  us  and  it  is  our  désire  to  make  this 
meeting  one_of  the  best. 

Meeting  will  be  called  at  10:30  a.  m., 
1:30  and  7:30  p.  m. 

Mrs.  J.  h.  Madara,  Vice  Chairman. 


A  Ses  Distinction 

When  a  woman  winds  a  towel  around 
her  head  and  ealls  for  a  bucket  of  water, 
it  means  the  beginning  of  a  big  day,  but 
when  a  man  winds  a  towel  around  his  head 
and  calls  for  water,  it  means  the  end  of  a 
big  night. — Farm  and  Fireêide, 


No  man  ever  yet  leamed  to  command 
who  had  not  first  leamed  to  obey. 


Brunswick,  Md. 

After  reading  so  often  the  letters  from 
other  divisions,  thought  pèrhaps  some  of 
the  sisters  would  be  interested  in  a  few 
words  from  Victory  242.  Our  division  was 
organized  three  years  in  June  by  Division 
111,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.  In  this  time  we 
hâve  made  great  progress  under  our  leader, 
Sister  B.  I.  Brown,  who  was  re-elected 
président  for  1922. 

We  celebrated  our  third  anniversary  re- 
cently  by  giving  the  Engineers  of  506  and 
their  wives  a  banquet,  which  was  held  in 
our  division  room.  The  tables  were  beau- 
tifully  decorated  with  eut  ilowers  and  the 
colors  of  our  order  were  carried  out  to 
perfection. 

Several  very  interesting  talks  were 
given  by  some  of  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
spécial  mention  being  given  Sisters  Grozin- 
gor  and  Armstrong  of  Division  111,  who 
spoke  most  creditably  for  the  good  of  the 
G.  L  A. 

Everyone  being  served,  the  tables  were 
cleared  and  several  hours  were  spent  in 
dancing,  after  which  ail  departed,  declar- 
ing  the  sisters  excellent  entertainers  and 
wishing  this  to  be  an  annual  affair. 

Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Dkok,  Sec.  242. 


Maçon,  Ga. 
Okmulgee  Division  375  of  the  G.  I.  A. 
deeided  that  in  order  to  raise  some  money 
for  their  treasury  and  pledges  they  would 
give  a  séries  of  silver  teas.  The  first  was 
given  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  B.  G.  Ferrell  in 
June,  the  second  was  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
W,  D.  Argo  and  the  third  was  given  on  the 
24th  of  August  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  B.  E. 
Andersen.  Music  and  interesting  contests 
constitute  part  of  the  entertainment  at  the 
teas.  The  results  hâve  been  very  gratify- 
ing  in  every  respect.  The  members  are 
getting  btter  acquainted  and  new  interest 
is  being  created  in  the  division.  The  se* 
eials  will  be  given  on  through  the  fall  and 
winter. 

Mrs.  C.  h.  Fallkn,  Cor.  Sec. 


Sait  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Gilbert  A.  McLean,  Division  108,  has  been 
silent  for  a  long  time  as  far  as  Thb  Jour- 
nal has  been  eoncemed,  but  that  is  no  in- 
dication that  we  hâve  ïeen  idle.  There  is 
always  something  to  be  done  and  someone 
willing  to  do  it. 

First,  I  might  say  we  are  eonstantly  on 
the  alert  for  new  members  and  our  mem- 
bership  shows  a  steady,  well-rooted  in- 
crease  rather  than  a  spontaneous  growth. 

Oharity  is  always  on  our  list  and  when 
we  reeeive  a  eall  our  members  respond  gen- 
erously  and  quickly.  Several  times  during 
the  year  small  social  affairs  hâve  been 
given  that  we  might  hâve  a  surplus  in  our 
treasury  when  a  call  came  from  a  needy  or 
aged  member.  More  recently  a  eard  party 
was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  striking 
shopmen,  at  which  $30  was  cleared,  mak- 
ing  our  donation  $40,  as  $10  had  been  sent 
to  them  previously. 

Last  Ohrismas  we  sent  to  the  Highland 
Park  Home  a  quilt  pieced  and  quilted  by 
our  members  who  hâve  since  made  another 


one  and  hope  to  sell  it  at  a  bazaar  to  be 
given  later  in  the  fall.  Quilt  piecing  is 
rather  a  "passe'*  pastime,  but  the  pleas- 
ure  was  entirely  ours  during  our  pleasant 
afternoons  spent  at  the  différent  homes* 
Last  winter  whenever  a  fifth  Wednesday 
occurred  during  the  months,  we  held  so- 
cial affairs  for  the  B.  L.  E.-G.  I.  A.  and 
their  familles  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
sociability  and  good  fellowship.  The  en- 
tertainment was  provided  by  the  talented 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  members,  the 
programs  being  varied.  The  only  number 
appearing  on  every  program  was  refresh- 
ments  at  the  close  of  the  evening.  No  ad- 
mittance  fee  was  charged. 

May  31  our  Grand  Président,  Sister  Cas- 
sell,  visited  the  Ogden  Auxiliary,  where 
we  had  a  most  inspiring  and  instructive 
Union  meeting.  Division  237  ezemplified 
the  ritualistic  forms  in  a  most  credi table 
manner  and  proved  herself  a  most  gracious 
hostess  by  entertaining  us  at  luncheon  in 
an  uptown  café,  and,  when  the  afternoon 
session  closed,  at  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  brothers  were  présent.  Short 
helpful  talks  were  given  by  several,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  a  minstrel  show  was 
given  by  the  members  of  237  and  other 
program  numbers,  including  dancing. 

Members  of  108  exemplified  the  form  of 
balloting,  as  an  old  friend  of  Sister  Cas- 
sell's  wished  to  become  one  of  us  again; 
consequently  only  our  members  could  bal- 
lot. Twenty-seven  members  from  Sait 
Lake  attended  and  each  felt  it  was  a  most 
profitable  day. 

On  June  29  the  G.  I.  A.  and  B.  of  L.  E* 
Divisions  of  Ogden  were  entertained  at  a 
like  party  at  Saltair  beach  by  108  and 
everyone  enjoyed  not  only  the  good  time 
we  had,  but  aîso  the  warm  fraternal  feel- 
ing  which  ezisted.  After  a  dip  in  our  fa- 
mous  Great  Sait  Lake,  approximately  125 
sat  down  to  the  banquet  table. 

Division  108  had  no  vacation  this  sum- 
mer  and  we  are  now  formulating  plans  for 
an  active  winter. 

Carrie  s.  Raqer,  Treas. 


Youngwood,  Pa. 
On  Wednesday,  August  15,  Division  139 
of  B.  of  L.  E.  454  held  their  third  annual 
corn  roast  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Kuhn,  Buffsdale.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Superintendent  McClelland  of 
Union  Division,  Uniontown,  7108  XJnion- 
town  express  made  spécial  stops  at  Buffs- 
dale for  the  Engineers  and  their  wives  to 
arrive  at  the  eom  roast.  Delieious  lunch 
was  served.  After  lunch  short  spêeches 
were  given  by  Engineman  J.  M.  Cramer  of 
454,  who  is  a  candidate  for  Oongress  from 
Westmoreland  county;  W.  E.  Bowers, 
roundhouse  foreman  of  Toungwood,  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Newquist,  président  of  G.  I.  A. 
139.  A  prize  of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  was 
won  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Bley.  After 
an  evening  spent  in  games,  ail  departed  for 
home,  deciding  the  corn  roast  a  great  suc- 
cess.  There  were  sixty  présent,  the  guests 
of  honor  being  W.  H.  Walker,  chairman  of 
B.  of  L.  E.  454;  W.  S.  Dobson,  assistant 
road  foreman  of  engines;  W  E.  Bowes, 
roundhouse  foreman  of  Youngwood,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Sherrick  of  New  Stan- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Paul  BtfooKS,  Sec  139. 
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Wliy  Aren't  We  Kinder? 

Why  aren*t  we  kindert 

There  are  few  people  in  the  world,  not 
more  than  one  in  a  hundred  thousand,  who 
ean  give  happiness  and  benofit  to  a  great 
many  people  by  doing  some  spécial  kind  of 
work  Buperlatively  well — writing,  singlng, 
organizing,  inventing,  acting,  ruling,  heal- 
ing  and  so  on. 

But  to  every  one  of  thèse  there  are,  at 
least,  99,999  of  us  who  can  give  no  greater 
gift  to  the  world  than  the  gift  of  being 
kind. 

Then  why  aren't  we  kinder? 

There  are  so  many  simple  ways,  néga- 
tive and  positive,  to  be  kind. 

A  ready,  happy  smile  is  a  kindness. 

The  habit  of  remembering  what  people 
are  interested  in  and  giving  them  a  chance 
to  talk  about  it  is  a  kindness. 

The  habit  of  appréciation  is  a  great 
kindness.  I  wish  we  had  some  kind  of 
happiness  meter  to  me%iure  the  happiness 
that  is  given  when  a  husband  tells  his  wife 
how  mueh  he  liked  that  specially  good 
dinner  she  planned  for  him,  or  how  well 
she  looks  in  her  new  gown  ;  or  when  a  wife 
tells  her  husband  how  well  he  looks  in  his 
new  suit  (oh,  yes,  men  care  almost  as  much 
about  thèse  thingsl),  or  how  deeply  she  ap- 
préciâtes the  sacrifice  he  makes  in  going 
without  a  car  so  that  the  boy  may  hâve  his 
collège  course.  I  faney  we  should  find  that 
the  aggregate  of  such  happiness  was  larger 
than  many  millions  of  money  would  buy. 

The  habit  of  repeating  to  people  nice 
things  we  hear  said  about  them  is  a  great 
kindness. 

The  habit  of  controlling  that  temptation 
to  be  irritable  in  the  bosom  of  our  families 
which  seems  to  assail  almost  ail  human  be- 
ings  when  they  are  tired  and  nervous  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  négative  kindnesses. 
I  don  't  believe  there  is  a  vice  in  the  world 
which  causes  a  greater  amount  of  unhappi- 
ness  than  the  daily  pin  pricks  of  uneon- 
trolled  irritability. 

The  habit  of  trying  to  criticise  helpfully 
instead  of  finding  fault  is  a  kindness. 

Bmall  acts  of  courtesy  come  under  the 
head  of  what  I  mean  by  kindness. 

The  habit  of  considération  and  respect 
for  the  righti  of  others  comes  under  the 
head  of  kindness. 

Writing  that  letter  to  the  person  who 
would  like  io  much  to  hear  from  us  is  a 
great  kindness. 

Why  aren't  we  kinder?  It's  so  simple 
to  be  kind  and  it  means  so  much. 

And  of  ail  the  regrets  that  tear  at  our 
hearts  when  we  look  back  at  a  chapter  of 
our  life  to  which  finis  has  been  written, 
there  is  none  I  think  so  unbearable  as  the 
thought,  "If  I  had  only  been  kinder I  I 
wish  I  had  been  kinder." 

So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 
"So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 

While  just  the  art  of  belng  kind 
Is  ail  this  sad  world  needs.'' 

Bbtty  Bellaire. 


Those  infernal  thought  waves  of  pro- 
erastination  are  mental  "bugs"  that  hâve 
a  brilliant  headlight  in  front  and  a  long 
sharp  "stinger"  behind. 

They  breed  by  the  millions  with  a  little 
encouragement  and  inject  their  position  into 


the  mind  of  man  only  to  hinder  his  happi- 
ness and  success. 

Earnest,  hard  work  is  the  only  antidoto 
that  will  suocessfully  exterminate  thèse 
pests. 

One  good  lick  of  work  is  worth  10,000 
wishes  in  striving  for  success.  The  whole 
world  respects  a  good  worker.  Work  is 
the  great  conqueror — the  one  best  friend 
of  the  living  and  the  foundation  stone  of 
ail  successes. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  coneen- 
trated ,  effort  and  diligence  were  not  re- 
warded  by  a  just  measure  of  success — and 
there  never  will  be. 


A  Plckap  Sapper 
The  committee  that  bases  its  hopes  on  a 
pickup  supper  is  likely  to  hâve  a  gênerons 
response  as  to  tickets,  for  ever  since  this 
clever  little  idea  has  been  hit  upon  the  re- 
sult  has  been  the  samë.  The  secret  is — 
and  usually  this  is  not  revealed  until  the 
affair  comes  oflf — that  neither  knife,  fork 
nor  spoon  is  seen  on  the  festal  table,  and 
every  item  on  the  menu  is  intended  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  manner  of  the  primitive 
man  or  not  at  ail.  Finger  rolls  and  bread 
and  butter  sand^ches  are  in  place  when 
the  guests  come  to  table.  Side  dishes  such 
as  olives,  celery,  salted  nuts,  radishes,  bon- 
bons, little  crackers,  and  so  on,  are  easily 
conveyed  to  the  mouth  without  the  silver 
implements  which  civilization  usually  re- 
quires.  The  problem  of  spoonless  soup  is 
solved  by  the  use  of  tiny  cups  with  han- 
dles.  Next  hâve  the  tiniest  of  party  shells 
filled  with  minced  or  creamed  chicken; 
hâve  two  or  more  to  each  portion,  accord- 
ing  to  size.  Pass  with  thèse  buttered  break 
sticks  or  hot  baking  powder  biscuits  al- 
ready  buttered.  For  the  main  course  a 
suggestion  would  be  rib  chops  broiled  and 
fitted  out  with  tiny  papers  on  the  bones 
so  they  will  not  soil  the  fingers.  Saratoga 
or  French  fried  potatoes  would  go  well 
with  the  chops,  and  asparagus  au  natural 
would  round  out  the  course.  For  the  salad 
serve  endive  and  pass  French  dressing  in 
little  butter  plates.  Coffee  or  cocoa  and- 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches  and  cheese 
might  aecompany  the  endive  and  for  the 
dessert  nothing  could  be  better  than  big 
wedges  of  pie  made  rather  unwieldy  to 
raise  a  laugh,  or  big  éclairs  or  tarts. 
Sweetmeats  come  last  of  ail. — Exchange, 

Tlia  Story-Telling  Taa 
A  capital  way  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
when  there  is  plenty  of  time  is  to  plan  a 
séries  of  story-telling  teas.  There  should 
be  ten  or  twelve  women  pledged  to  the 
work,  each  of  whom  agrées  to  give  a  tea 
of  a  simple,  informai  sort,  one  aftemoon 
during  a  certain  month,  and  to  be  pre- 
pared  with  a  good  story  to  relate  or  to 
read.  The  main  feature  of  the  aftemoon 
is  the  story,  which  the  hostess  will  en- 
deavor  to  hâve  as  unique  as  possible,  draw- 
ing  from  any  good  author  or  other  source. 
After  the  story,  refreshments  are  served 
and  music  rounds  out  the  prognram.  Twenty- 
five  cents  admission  is  charged. 


Kmnra  Tonic 
A  Chicago  aquarium  manager  says  that 
looking  at  a  group  of  fish  strengthens  the 
nerves.     That  explains  why  the  profiteer 
has  such  nerve. — Washington  Poêi, 


The  Kaman  Being 

We  talk  of  the  human  machine;  but  the 
strongest  mortal  being  gives  way  to  the 
strain  the  mechanical  apparatus  endures 
without  a  trace. 

How  mnch  can  «we  stand  f  Bodily 
strength  is  no  measure  of  what  mind  and 
nerve  endure. 

We  ail  know  slight,  frail  spécimens  of 
humanity  who  bear  up  remarkably  under 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  when  mère 
brawn,  in  default  of  moral  courage,  shrinks 
from  the  ordeal  and  says,  *  *  I  cannot  î  '  ' 

Real  trials  are  so  great  there  is  no  room 
for  the  imaginary  grievances.  It  must  oc- 
eur  to  any  who  monotonously  revolves  his 
own  desires  and  troubles  that  while  he  is 
debating  others  are  doing  the  work  he 
leaves  undone. 

We  lack  the  imagination  to  realize  the 
teeming  vitality  of  the  earth — ail  sorts  of 
people,  everywhere,  doing  ail  sorts  of 
things.  We  may  drop  in  our  tracks,  the 
abundant  life  of  the  planet  goes  on.  The 
soldier  falls,  but  his  comrades  continue  the 
fight.  Our  Personal  part  seems  to  matter 
so  little,  we  tell  ourselves  that  it  makes  no 
différence  whether  we  "carry  on"  or  not. 
The  others  are  so  numerous.  Theirs  is  the 
success  we  sought.  They  captured  tho 
prize  we  tried  for.  What  is  the  use  of 
ourselves! 

Just  because  we  are  human  beings,  such 
thoughts  rise  up  to  plague  us  now  and 
then.  They  are  unworthy  of  one  with  "a 
never-dying  soûl  to  save  and  fit  it  for  the 
sky."  Seraphs  and  super-men,  presum- 
ably,  are  not  troubled  by  thèse  doubts.  We 
of  the  earth,  "confined  and  pestered  in 
this  pinfold  hère,"  are  distracted  and  af- 
flicted  by  many  trivial  things  that,  we  like 
to  believe,  do  not  disturb  those  whb  hâve 
climbed  "higher  than  the  sphery  chime." 

We  are  painfully  conscious  of  the  limi- 
tations that  cripple  us.  We  hâve  few  mo- 
ments of  suprême  exultation  over  dullness 
of  mind  and  weakness  of  body.  The  worst 
that  is  in  us  lays  hold  on  the  best  and  bids 
fair  to  throttle  the  life  out  of  every  nas- 
cent  aspiration. 

Just  because  we  are  human  we  need 
sources  of  renewal  and  comfort.  We  can- 
not do  without  a  form  of  friendship.  The 
fiercest  individualist  is  not  independent, 
as  he  parades  and  déclares.  None  of  us 
was  put  into  the  world  to  stand  alone  and 
in  that  insulation  to  keep  sane  and  cheer- 
fui  and  nseful.  We  must  in  some  way  re- 
late ourselves  to  what  goes  on  around  us 
and  join  banda  with  other  human  beings 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  main  task  of 
making  the  world  better.  The  one  inde- 
fendble  luxury  is  to  be  selfish.  Befusal  to 
live  one  's  life  for  ail  it  was  meant  to  be  il 
to  lose  it  altogether. — Inquirer. 


Aatnmn  Gold 
Autumn  is  a  spendthrift  fellow,  reck- 
less,  carefree,  debonair;  with  his  robe  of 
red  and  yellow  streaming  on  the  frosty 
air.  Miser  natures  guard  their  treasure, 
hoarding  it  with  care  untold;  but  blithe 
Autumn  finds  more  pleasure  getting  rid  of 
ail  his  gold.  Careful  people  pause  and 
ponder  ère  they  spend  the  precious  stuff, 
only  Autumn  loves  to  squander — he  can 
never  waste  enough.  Gold  bedecks  the 
distant  valleys,  gold  is  on  the  highest  hills; 
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where  the  laughing  brooklet  sallies,  golden 
aspeiiB  quiver  itill.  Maples  shudder  at  the 
fingert  of  the  north  wind,  keen  and  eold; 
but  the  Bonshine  gailj  lingers,  golden  light 
on  leaves  of  gold.  Btrewing  treatore  where 
he  passes,  kin  to  Mi^as,  golden  rod,  Au- 
tomn's  gold  is  on  the  grasses  and  the 
plumes  of  goldenrod.  Over  ail  this  robe 
of  splendor,  crowding  cool  and  shining 
days,  falls  a  mellow  light  and  tender,  like 
a  veil  of  golden  haze.  Autumn  is  a  J0II7 
fellow  and  his  feet  with  gold  are  shod; 
where  he  walks  the  path  is  yellow,  starred 
with  daisies  is  the  sod.  Spending  ail  his 
riehes  daily,  laughing  ever,  thus  he  goes, 
and  the  cosmos  glimmers  gaily  where  in 
Summer  smiled  the  rose.  Who  would 
choose  the  miser 's  money,  guarded  gold 
'neath  lock  and  key,  when  there  lies  a 
world  so  sunny  where  glad  Autumn 's  gold 
is  freef  Who  would  prize  the  seeret  shim- 
mer  of  the  wealth  that's  stored  away, 
when  the  fields  and  woodlands  glimmer 
through  Oetober's  golden  dayf 

Notice 
The  new  B.  L.  E.  and  G.  I.  A.  Directory 
is  being  sent  ont  from  this  office  to  ail 
G.  L  A.  Divisions.  Since  it  is  not  printed 
in  the  Journal,  we  send  one  copy  to  the 
secretary  of  each  Division.  This  is  for 
the  use  of  any  member  that  may  need  it 
and  the  secretary  should  keep  it  where  it 
will  be  easy  of  access.  Be  most  careful 
not  to  mislay  or  lose  it. 

Mabt  E.  Casbbll,  V'Preê. 

•  ■ 

Notice 
Dates  hâve  been  made  for  the  visits  of 

the  grand  président  as  follows: 

Oct.    5th  St.    Thomas,   Canada.     School. 

Oct.    7th  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Oet.  lOth  Québec,  Canada. 

Oct.  13th  Bivere  Du  Loup,  Canada. 

Oet.  14th  Campbelltown,  Canada. 

Oet.  16th  Moncton,  Canada. 

Oct.  17th  Truro,  Canada. 

Oct.  18th  Halifax,  Canada. 

Oct.  2l8t  Sydney,  Canada. 

Oct.  25th  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Oct.  26th  Wilmington,  Del. 

Oct.  27th  Bichmond,  Va.     School. 

Oct.  28th  Washington,  D.  C. 

Oct.  29th  Baltimore,  Md. 

Nov.lBt  Philadelphia,   Pa.     School. 


'ICove  On' 


''Move  on''  is  the  command  of  the  po- 
iiceman  to  the  loafer.  The  man  who 
stands  too  long  on  the  corner  needs  to  be 
put  in  motion  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  public  One  has  to 
give  a  reason  to  the  authorities  for  im- 
mobility.  If  he  is  too  long  in  one  place, 
the  policeman  saunters  up,  his  club  swing- 
ing  suggestively,  and  gives  the  order, 
"Move  on." 

But  a  higher,  more  significant  law  gives 
the  same  order.  We  hâve  no  right  to 
point  where  it  seems  to  cost  too  much  to 
go  forward,  then  a  chorus  of  voices  are 
damoring  the  order  in  our  ears.  ''Move 
on!"  cries  Ambition.  "There  is  more  in 
store  for  y  ou;  don't  stop  herel"  "Move 
on!"  thunders  Conscience.  "You  hâve 
only  made  a  beginning." 

<<Move  onl"  That  is  Naturels  order. 
When  a  tree  stops  growlng,  it  begins  to 


die.  When  water  stops  flowing,  it  be- 
comes  stagnant  and  offensive.  To  stop  is 
to  lose  ail.  And  we  human  créatures  are 
no  exception  to  the  law.  On  the  highway 
of  character,  no  loafers  are  allowed. 
Voices  of  everyday,  practical  life,  voiees 
that  speak  ont  of  the  deep  mysteries,  ail 
unité  in  giving  the  same  order,  **Move 
on." 


This  and  That 

"Tes,  in  a  battle  of  tongues  a  woman 
can  always  hold  her  own." 

"Perhaps  shè  can.  But  why  doesn't 
shel" 


"Is  Mr.  Frost  a  distant  or  a  near  rela- 
tive of  yoursf  " 

"Well,  he's  distant  enough  to  lend  me 
money,  and  near  enough  to  want  it  back.  '  ' 
— Philadelphia  Bulletin, 


G.  I.  A.  Relief  AMOclatlon 

^  ,.   ,  Chicaffo,  111..  Oct.  1,  1922. 

Relief  Association  Stcretaries: 

You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death  of 
the  followingr  mômbers.  The  amount  due 
not  later  than  December  31,  1922,  for  Jan- 
uary  quarter  Is  $2.25  for  those  carrylng 
one  certiflcate  and  $4.60  for  those  carrylngr 
two. 

Members  Insured  durlngr  October  will 
also  pay  for  November  and  December  of 
October  quarter  and  ail  of  January  quar- 
ter not  later  than  December  SI,  1922,  or 
forfeit  thelr  Insurance. 

s  Relief  Secretaries  must  remit  by  post- 
ofnce  order,  express  order,  or  bank  draft 
payable  on  Chicaero,  New  York,  Boston. 
Philadelphia.  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Personal 
checks  and  those  of  any  other  dty  except 
above-named  cannot  be  accepted. 

SE3RIBS  **C- 
_  Anaemimeiit  Wo.  208 

Greenville,  S.  C,  March  26,  1922,  of  Myo- 
carditis.  Slster  Carrie  Pettus.  of  Dlv.  210. 
aped  61  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  October,  1909..  payable  to  Willie 
Marlon   Pettus.  dausrhter. 

_  AnneMimeiit  fia.  904 

Centralla,  111.,  June  27,  1922.  of  Bri^hrs 
Disease.  Sister  Mary  H.  Williams,  of  Div. 
l\^Fti  ^'7/*A"-  <^arrled  two  certlflcates 
dated  May,  1899,  payable  to  Silas  Williams, 
husband. 

^      _         AMessment    Ifo,   905 

Fond  du  Lac  Wls.,  July  2,  1922,  of  Op- 
ération. Sister  Mariraret  McCadden,  of  Dlv. 
146,  aeed  63  years.  Carried  two  certlfl- 
cates dated  Febr«ary,  1893,  payable  to 
Helen  Zimmer,  sister. 

AsMemimeiit  No.  200 
o.^ayçross,  Ga..  July  29.  1922.  of  Cancer. 
Sister  C.  T.  Beavers,  of  Div.  883,  agred  56 
years.  Carried  two  certiflcates  dated  No- 
vember, 1908,  payable  to  B.  J.  Blythe,  son. 
AsMeKMment   No.  207 

Marquette.  MIch.,  Julv  30,  1922,  of 
Hemorrhafire,  Sister  Elizabeth  Nelson,  of 
piv.  31,  afired  31  years.  Carried  two  cer- 
tlflcates dated  January,  1921.  pavable  to 
Cari  Oscar  Nelf»on,  husband,  and  Cari  Ed- 
ward Nelson,  son. 

Annesninent  No.  208 

Jackson,  Mlch.,  Julv  30.  1922.  of  Cbronlc 
Broncbitis,  Sister  Jessie  Barrett,  of  Dlv.  9, 
aged  73  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  Janua'-v.  1900,  payable  to  Daniel 
Barrett,  husband. 

AMiesMinent  No.  209 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  Ausrust  1,  1922,  of 
Myocarditls.  Sister  Annie  Borman,  of  Div. 
27,  aged  90  vears.  Carrl*»d  two  certifl- 
cates dated  S^ptember.  1891,  payable  to 
Délia  Buchanan,  daugrhter. 

AnseMsment   No.  210 

Rensselaer.  N.  Y..  Auerust  4.  1922.  of 
Apoplexy.  Sister  Catherine  Carson,  of 
Div.  358.  aired  58  yeara.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  May,  1912,  payable  to  Ben- 
jamin Carson,  son. 

Annefiiiment  No.  211 

Chicago.  Illinois,  July  30,  1922,  of  Mvo- 
cardltis.  Sister  Mary  Darby,  of  Dlv.  165, 
aged  52  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  March,  1907,  payable  to  Helen  Ken- 
nedy, slBter. 

AMiesnnemt  No.  212 

Milwaukee,  Wls.,  Auçust  1,  1922.  of 
Arteriosclerosis,  Sister  Mary  Dixon,  of 
Div.  255,  aged  57  years.     Carried  one  cer» 


tiflcate  dated  November,  1903.  payable  to 
Ella  Davis,  Aemes  Mears  and  Euffenia 
Dlson,  dauflrhters. 

AmieMaiemt  No.  218 

Salamanca.  N.  Y.,  Auerust  5,  1922,  of 
Apoplexy,  Sister  Winlfred  Vaugrlin,  of 
Dlv.  276,  aered  44  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  October,  1911,  payable  to 
John  Vauffhn,  husband. 

A— eoement  No.  214 

Crewe,  Va.,  Au«ust  6.  1922.  of  Chronic 
Nephritls.  Sister  Lula  Hack,  of  Div.  87. 
agred  63  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  March,  1899,  payable  to  J.  B.  Hack, 
husband. 

A— eoement  No.  215 

Pt.  Dodgre,  lowa.  Au^ust  12,  1922.  of 
Apoplexy,  Sister  Mrs.  C.  W.  Beresford,  of 
Dlv.  168.  agred  71  years.  Carried  one  eer- 
tiflcate  dated  March.  1900.  payable  to  Nellie 
Reynolds,  daugrhter. 

AiuieMnieiit  No.  216 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  15.  1922,  of  Arterio- 
sclerosis, Sister  Jennie  Landon,  of  Div. 
241.  agred  74  years.  Carried  two  certifl- 
cates dated  January.  1899,  payable  to 
Grand  International  Auxiliary,  B.  of  L.  E. 
AMemnneat  No.  217  ^    ^^^^ 

East  Las  Vegras.  N.  Mex..  Augrust  Z,im. 
of  Cerebro  spinal  menlngrltis,  Sister  Helen 
Andersen,  of  Div.  162,  agred  83  years.  Car- 
ried one  certiflcate  dated  April,  1916,  pay- 
able to  Harry  Andersen,  husband. 
Asaeeemeat  No.  218 

Bscanaba.  Mlch.,  Aujrust  16,  î^tt,  ot 
Apoplexy,  Sister  Mary  Caven,  of  Div.  229. 
aged  60  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  November,  1897,  payable  to  William 
Caven,  husband. 

Awieeimieat  No.  210 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Augrust  21,  1»22.  of 
Cancer,  Sister  Theresa  Gaffney,  of  Div. 
258.  agred  48  years.  Carried  two  certifl- 
cates dated  November,  1912,  payable  to 
Thomas  GafPney,  husband. 

AMieMmieat  No.  220 

Carbondale,  Pa.,  July  20,  1922,  of  Céré- 
bral Hemorrhagre.  Sister  Eliza  Russell,  of 
Div.  120,  agred  58  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  November,  1913,  payable  to 
Llllian  Bevan,  daugrhter. 

Asseaameat  No.  221  ^     _^ 

Peoria.  111.,  Auçust  15,  1922.  of  Heart 
Disease,  Sister  Ellen  Padden,  of  Div.  10. 
aged  74  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates, 
dated  January,  1899,  and  May,  1900,  pay- 
able to  Mary  Lee,  daugrhter. 

Amiesaineiit  No.  222  ^  ^      . 

Cedar  Rapide,  lowa,  Ausrust  2S,  1922,  of 
Arteriosclerosis.  Sister  Estella  Doniphan. 
of  Div.  51,  agred  58  vears.  Carried  one 
certiflcate  dated  April.  1906,  payable  to 
Richard  Doniphan.  husband. 

Awieamneiit  No.  228 

Wichlta,  Kansas,  Augrust  8,  1922.  of 
Paralysis.  Sister  Llona  Dennis,  of  Dlv. 
400,  agred  61  years.  Carried  one  certlfl^tf. 
dated  March.  1910,  payable  to  Paye  HUl. 
daugrhter. 

AwMMimeat  No.  224 

Moose  Jaw.  Canada.  Augrust  25.  1922.  of 
Myocarditis.  Sister  Alice  O'Leary,  of  Dlj. 
365,  açed  50  years.  Carried  two  certifl- 
cates dated  Au&ust  and  September.  1914. 
payable  to  Cornélius  O'Leary.  husband. 
AmeiMnneat  No.  228 

Tyler,  Texas,  Au^ust  16.  1922.  of  Cancer. 
Sister  Mrs.  W.  C.  Conder.  of  Div.  197.  ayed 
51  years.  <îarried  two  certiflcates  dated 
October.  1905,  payable  to  W.  C.  Conder. 
husband. 

Aiweniiniefit  No.  228 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Auçust  80,  1922,  of 
Pneumonla,  Sister  Mrs.  E.  W.  Cubberley. 
of  Dlv.  27,  agred  75  years.  Carried  one 
certiflcate  dated  May,  1900,  payable  to 
Calvin,  Samuel  and  Harry  Cubberley.  sont. 

Aaaesnnent  No.  227 

Toledo,  Ohio,  September  8.  1922.  of  Céré- 
bral Hemorrhagre,  Sister  Catherine  Paye, 
of  Div.  57,  agred  70  years.  Carried  on* 
certiflcate  dated  June,  1900,  payable  to 
Cella  Paye,  daugrhter. 

Members  will  pay  Relief  Secretaries  on 
or  before  December  31.  1922,  or  forfeit 
thelr  Insurance.  Relief  Secretaries  must 
remit  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
January  5.  1923. 

Members  in  grood  standlngr  Auffust  81. 
1922.  14,935  in  the  flrst  claas  and  7,761  in 
second  class. 

MB8.    QmO.   WIL80N. 

Président  Relief  Association. 

1156  Davis  Ave..  North  SIde. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  JBVNia  E.  Boomv. 
Général  Sec'y-Treaa..  Relief  A8S*n., 
7645  Sheridan  Road. 
Chicago,  lUlBOls. 
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FDSTAKOIAL  8TATB1IBNT 

Cleveland»  Ohlo,  September  1,  1922. 

MormaiT  Clalm  F«nd 

BftlaiiM  la  tauik  Ang.   1,   1922 $    766.284.94 

Bonds     176.000.00 

"nocmJTiid    fitm   umm- 

mente  No.   648-61.$    197.411.01 
B«osiT«d    fTom    mem- 

btn  oarrled  bf  th* 

AflBodatlon     1.611.26 

iBterMt  from   b«ik.  .  1.142.07 

$    200.164.88  200.164.88 

Ttotol    .81.141.809.27 

Plaid   in   daimi 166.000.00 

BalaBM  in  teak  Ang.  81.  1922 $    976.899.27 

Mortwary  Bzpeaae    P«nd 

BalaBoé  In  bank  Ang.   1.  1922 $    119.080.96 

RaoaiTvd  from  tmê, . .  $  189.46 

RwMiTMl   from   2%,.  4.628.28 

Interttt   from   bank. .  68.80 

$        4.721.48  4.721.48 

Total    .8    128.762.48 

for   Ancwt 6.828.46 

Baknoe  in  bank  Ang.  81.   1922 $    117.928.97 

S«r»las  Mortmmrj.  Fud 

Balano*  in  bank  Ang.   1.  1922 $    912.666.86 

5*»<ï»     1,499.260.66 

BeociTad  in  Angnst.  .$      22.616.16 
R«caiTed  from  mia  of 

bond»    1.429.648.77 

Tnterest   from    bank..         42.808.28 
In&  on  U.  B.  bondi.         20.682.62 

$1.616.696.72        1.616.696.72 

»     ,^"^°**1--- .$8.927.612.74 

Bonds   parehaaed    ...$1.102.699.44 
Bnnnaa  for  Angnst. .  261.86 


$1.102.960.80        1.102.960.80 
Balancé  in  bank  Ang.  81.  1922 .$2.824.661.94 

Indemnlty  Clalaa  Fwid 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 $    264.168.98 

Pramiom    raosired    ..$        2.008.84 

Rofnnd    2.000.00 

Intorast   from   bank. .  260.86 


4.269.19 


4.269.19 


«.t^  "ï*»*»'     • $    258.428.17 

PWd   fn   oklma 84,628.88 


Balance  in  bank  Ang.  81.  1922 $    228,794.79 

Indemnlty  B^xpenae  Fnnd 

Balance  In  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 $      26.788.48 

BeeoiTed  from  fmi^..$  I.OO 

RaeelTod   from   5*..  105.78 

Interest   from    bank. .  26.06 


182.79 


182.79 


26.871.27 
196.89 


26.676.88 


Total    

Bxpense   for   Angust 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  81.  1922. . . . 

Siek  Benefit   Clnlm  Fnnd 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 $      26.006.64 

Preminm    recelTed    . .  $  672.98 

Interest  from    bank..  71.62 


644.60 


644.60 


IVïtal     

Fftid   in  claima. 


26.660.14 
2,601.91 


Balance  in  bank  Ang.  81.  1922. 


Stek  Benefit  Bxpenae 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  1,  1922 $ 

BeceiTod  from  fées. . .  $  7.00 

RecelTed  from   6%..  80.16 

Interset   from   bank. .  8.46 


46.62 


28.148.28 


8.126.19 


46.62 


..$ 


8.171.81 
102.84 


Ttotal     

Ebcpsnse  for  Angnst 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  81,  1922 .*$        8.068.97 

$    269.617.29 


lUUef  Fond 

Bakuiee  in  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 

BeosiTed  in  Angnst.  .$        1.770.00 
Inteceet   tnan   bank. .  6.620.96 


8.290.96 


PlJd   in  claima 10.942.00  Deferred  F«nd 

....^_^__^  Bakukoe  in  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 $  28.691.66 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  81.  1922 $    266.866.24  £SS?  fSm^ïS:  '.^        ^"îiSS 

Annnlty  Fwid                                                                           •        2.841.92  2.841.92 

Balance  in  bank  Ang.  1.  1922 $      19.999.90                TV>t»l    ."$  26.988.48 

Interast  from  bank 77.44  IWd   in  daims 2.612.07 

«  .-        M-  ^    ^  .        --    -«                — ^-^_  BgUnoe  in  bank  Aug.  31,  1922....$  28.821.41 

Balance  in  bank  Aog.  81.  1022 $      20.077.84  Grand  total  of  ail  faiida $4.604;927.64 


8TATEMENT  OF  1ŒMBEB8HIP 


Clasaifled  représenta    

Total  membership  July  Slst 

Applioatlons  and  reinstatements  re- 
celved  duriner  the  month 


For  Amm^ÊMU  IMS 


.$      760 

.      1,222 


Total    1,222 

From  whlch  deduct  certiflcates  ter- 
minated  by  death,  accident  or 
otherwise   


Total  membership  Auerust  Slst. 


$  1,500 
52.207 

69 

52,266 

174 
1,222       62,092 


$  2,260 
98 


$  3.000 
24,889 

66 


93       24.444 


71 


$  8,760 

$  4,500 
5,940 

19 

8 

5.969 

10 

98        24.378 


5.959 


Grand   total    88.742 

OFFICIAI.  NOTICES  OF  ASSBSSMBlfTS  77B-778 
(Séries  U) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Room  1186.  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldflr. 

Clbvbland,  Ohio,  October  1,  1922. 
To  tke  DlTtndMi  Sceretarlen,  L.  E.  M.  L.  nnd  A.  I.  A. 

f^ii^^^.^l'LlI^  Brothers:— You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death  or  dlsabilitv  of  the 
louowinff  members  of  the  Ascooiation: 

r.^AJÎAlJ^!Sf?^^V!}L^^?^  payment  of  thèse  claims  are^ hereby  levled  and  Seoretaries 
2«îf5  f«i°tî*ynS?^Jl5®#î^®™  î,"  ^*^^  are  insured  for  $750.00;  9IM  from  ail  who  are  in- 
rj?r«î^î®î^l^'fSîk*^*®î  ?®"*  *y  ^^^  ^f®  iJt^^S.^^  '<>r.  y'<>00»  and  96.00  from  ail  members 
insured  for  4.500,  and  forward  same  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

.*w¥®7i?î®r"  ^'  ^^^^  Insurance  Association  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Secretaries 
wlthin  thirty  days  from  date  of  thls  notice,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  General 
SîSÏSÎÎ*^  ?a^  Treasurer  Wlthin  ten  days  thereaf  1er,  on  penalty  of  forfeltin»  thelr  mem- 
bership.    (See  Section  25,  pa^e  147  of  By-Laws.) 

Secretaries  will  send  remittances  to  and  make  ail  drafts,  express  money  orders  or 
i!iSll?rL^iSJSSJ^^KJ^^^^\f  PAYABLE  TO  O.  B.  RICHAIM^SriSENERAL  9EGRETARY- 
TRBASURBR.  We  wiU  not  accept  packaflres  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  charges 
hâve  been  prepaid« 


Name 


708  Dan  Fulford 

709  K  DU  te  Beoeon 

710  F.  F.  Sargent 

7n!J.  P.Tighe 

712  W  A.  Johnaon.... 

7l3iWm.  DcUuey 

714|W.  A.  Elmore 

715  ChristopberW.Wallace 


716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

72 

722 

723 

724 

725 

726 

727 

728 

729 

730 


8.290.96 


Total    $    277.808.24 


Martin  Biirkh&rt. 

Jfthn  W,  Preacher... 

M.  J.  SwecDcy 

Chaa.  Booth 

J.  D.  Elleworth 

J.  J.  HuKhea , 

L.  A.  Gleasoa.. 

Harry  A.  Turner 

Jan.  J.  Warden 

C.  C.  Haromond 

Harvy  Stra'miiig 

George  G.  We«ton.... 

Geo.  H.  Davis 

J.  F.  Gonnan 

F^garD.  Elgin 

731|Wm.  T.  Hamilton..., 

732  Wiofield  Hufmsn 

733! E.  G.  DefTenhaugh,... 
734  Henry  T  Keevan.... 
736!Thomafl  A.  Ormaby . . , 

736  H- J.  Southwell 

737  Joe.  P.  O'Brien 

738CbaB  Tice 

739  Clcm  D.  Wade 

740  James  W.  Wright..., 

74!iL,H.Eete« ., 

742  Wm.  T.  E«k«y 

743Tbo8,  Burns 

744  Geo.  McMillen 

745  F.  E.  WilsoD... 

746  Samuel  E.Smith 

747  David  W.  Suffeni.... 

748  Wm.  HiRgina 

749, R.  F.  Metta 

750  J.  B.  Crawford 

751  W.  M.  White 

752  Henry  Doran , 

7531    d      dH.  Spofford.. 

754  John  P.  Sullivan 

755  Jao.  H.  Houaman 

756  8.  B.  Shaffer 

757  Gfo.  J.  Merrill 

768iRobert  E.  Spahr 


•S.- 


Date 
of 

Adminlon 


572  Mar.  21. 

367  July  4, 
335  Mar.  10. 

8  April  21, 
136  May  20. 
641IApriI  17. 
156  Aug.  27, 
404  May  8, 
71  June  10. 
803  Dec.     2. 

368  Feb.  21. 
165  Jan.  80. 
196  Oct. 


July    13, 

July    12. 

Nov.    7. 

JuDe  29. 

Feb.   25, 

Sept    7. 

Aug.     2. 

Mar.    6. 

Sept.  30. 

April  25. 

Aug.     9. 

Nov.  24. 

Feb.   23. 

Dec.   28. 

Aug.    11. 

Nov,    6, 

May   14. 

Jao.      1, 

May  22. 

Feb.    28. 

Mar.     2. 

Aug.  22. 
«61  NoT-  6. 
621  Sept.  16. 
364  Sept  26. 
481  Feb.  15. 
292June  18. 
146  April  10. 
276  Dec.  4. 
361  Nov.  1. 
462  NoT.  20. 
383  Oct.  3. 
61  Juoe  21. 
618  Oct  9. 
26June  30. 
125  Feb.  1, 
63Juiie  14. 
KliJuna  21. 


1894 

1920 
1891 
1881 
1R89 
1898 
1899 
1910 
1901 
1900 
1892 
1910 
1906 
1895 
1903 
1903 
1902 
1880 
1897 
1903 
1899 
1885 
1921 
1S85 
1885 
1903 
1913 
1912 
1906 
1902 
1890 
1906 
1916 
1896 
1920 
1899 
1903 


Date  of 
Death  or 
DiaabiUty 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
May 
Aug. 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
June 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug, 
Aug, 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


1905  Aug. 
1908  Aug. 
1905  Aug. 
1884|Aug. 
1892  Aug 
1890  Sept 
1890  Sept 
1903  Aug. 
1908  Aug. 
190rAug. 
1902  Aug, 
1871  Aug. 
1890  Aug. 
1907,  Auc 


1922 
1922 
1(5  22 
1022 
1922 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Cause  of  Death 
or  Dùability 


Arterio  scleroeis 

Gallstonea 

Killed    

Myoearditis 

Cerehral  hemorrhage . 


1922  Hodgkrns  dii 

1922  ~" 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1922 

U(22 

1922 

1922 

1922 

1622 

1922 

1922 


lephritis., 


rhronic  ï 
KÎIIed, 

Chrunie  nephritia 

Killed  

Uloer  of  stomach 

Angina  pecioris 

Carrinoma  

Oedcma  of  lungs 

Brigbta  diseaaa 

Uremia 

Murdered 

Heart  trouble 

Apoplexy 

Killed 

Diabètes 

Corehnl  bemorrbage. 

Apopleiy 

Arierio  Hcleroeis 

Paralyais 

Heart  diseaae ,. .. 


Aagina  pectorU. 


Kill 

Shot.    

Hemorrhage 

Paralypïs 

Mitral  insufficieocy 

ChroDÎc  tuberculoaia 

Cérébral  embolîam 

Killed. 

Arterio  scierons 

iCerel>ral  hemorrhage . . . . 

1922,Apople3Ey 

1922  Pulmonary  tubcTCuloflia. 
1922  Pulmonary  tulvrcuIoeÎB. 

1922  Cbronic  myoearditis 

1922  Broncho  poeumoma 

1922  Tumor  of  brain 

1922  Killed  

1922  CarciDoma 

1921  Bliod  lefteye 

1922  Carrinoma 

1922  Cérébral  hemorrhage . . . . 

1922  Carcinoma  of  livcr 

1922  Right  legamputated.... 
1923,Cliroiûc  endocarditia.. . . 


1^ 


SI500 
1600 
1500 
3000 
4500 
3000 
1600 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1600 
4600 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
4600 
1500 
1600 
3000 
1500 
3O0O 
3000 
1500 
1600 
3000 
160O 
3000 
3000 
1600 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
8000 
1500 
8000 
1600 
760 
8000 
8000 
4600 
3000 


To  Whom  Payable 


Mary  Fulford.  w. 
Mrs.  John  Grotting,  s. 
Annie  H.  Sargeot.  w. 
Joséphine  Tighe.  w. 
Son  and  daughternn-law. 
Margaret  M.  Delaney,  d. 
Ellen  Elmore.  v. 
Sarab  Wallaoe.  w. 
I.iuie  Burkhart.  w. 
Ncphew  and  aieter. 
Claudia  Sweency,  w. 
Thelma  A.  Booth,  d. 
Ermina  M.  EUsworth,  w. 
Manraret  Hughes,  w. 
Celia  Gteaaon.  m. 
Annie  Turner.  w. 
Oceaota  Warden,  w. 
Ada  Spangler.  d. 
Wife,  daughter  aod  aoD. 
Euniee  H.  Westoo.  w. 
Emma  E.  Davia,  w. 
Grâce  M .  Gormaa.  d. 
Mae  C.  Elgin.  w. 
Mary  E.  Hamilton.  w. 
Carma  E.  Hufman.  w. 
Mary  E.  Deffeobaugh,  w. 
Came  B.  Keevan.  w, 
Estella  M.  OrmRby,  w. 
Ida  M.  Soutbwell.  w. 
Eli»al>eth  M.  OBrien,> 
Geo.  W.  Tice,  a. 
Daughtcrs. 
Emma  V.  Wright,  w. 
Sarah  E.  Eetea,  w. 
Florence  Eskey,  w. 
Sabine  Buma,  w. 
Helen  K.  McMillen,  w. 
Mina  Wilaon.  w. 
Geneviève  E.  Smith,  w 
Helen  A.  Suffem.  w. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Htggiaa.  w. 
Nièces, 

Wife  and  daugfater. 
Anna  White,  w. 
Brothers. 
Self. 

Jaa.  H.  SuUiTaa.  a. 
Mattie  L.  Hounaan.  w 
Wife.  son  and  daughter 
Self. 
Locy  Spahr,  w. 
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a 

Name 

1 

a 

Date 

of 

Admiflrioo 

Dateof 
Deathor 
DisaBlity 

Cause  ofDeatb 
orDimbiUty 

1^ 

To  Whom  Payable 

759 

MnFfU.. 

58 
59 
61 
61 

61 
58 
38 
58 
61 
70 
45 
52 
61 
57 
60 
63 
69 
76 

59 
70 

457 

439 

54 

505 

642 

626 

632 

402 

1 

57 

786 

789 

284 

2 

31 
107 
296 
730 

45 

109 

Feb.   23  1902 
Jan.     7.  1911 
Oct.    18.  1891 
Aug.  80,  1891 

May  26,  1904 
Dec.    4,  1910 
Mar.  23.  1911 
July     2,  1899 
Mar.  18.  1906 
Jan.    11.  1891 
Nov.  23.  1910 
Feb.    10.  1908 
NoT.    2.  1909 
Jan.    17.  1902 
Mar.    7.  1892 
May    7,  1904 
Apnl  18,  1894 
Noir.    4,  1895 

June  30.  1896 
Mar.  31,  1901 

Aug.  22.  1922 
Sept.    9,  1922 
Sept    7,1922 
Aug.  20.  1922 

Aug.  21.  1922 
Aug.  26,  1922 
Aug.  80.  1922 
Aug.  25.  1922 
Aug.  27.  1922 
Sept.    5,  1922 
Aug.  81.  1922 
Aug.  26,  1922 
Aug.  26.  1922 
Aug.  20.  1922 
Sept.    7.  1922 
Aug.  24.  1922 
Aug.  17.  1922 
Aug.  26.  1922 

Aug.  16.  1921 
Sept  11.  1922 

KflM 

S1500 
1500 
1500 

1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
4500 
4500 
1600 
1500 
1600 
750 
3000 
1600 

3000 
1500 

Moilie  Egle.  w. 

760 
761 
762 

Frank  E.Oowey 

JohnP.Walah 

Tho0.L.  Davia 

DanDavia 

Angina  Pectoris 

Enclocarditis 

tion 

EUsabeth  L.  Gowey,  w. 
Catherine  M.  Wahh.  s. 

Rachel  E.  Davis,  w. 

763 

nmpîa 

Mary  Davis,  w. 

764 

T.W.Keenan 

J%in^  Jones  

F*>1W 

Anna  C.  Keenan,  w. 

765 

KiUed    

Birtie  Jonee,  w. 
Matilda  jTjones.  w. 

766 

E.  8.  Jones 

Charlee  W.  Malone. . . 
EdSparks 

Killed            

767 
768 

General  paralysis 

KilW 

Margaret  Malone.  w. 
Sons.     . 

769 

LuTDoxm 

ClementW.Hambright 

Johnfi.  Heeskm 

E.  J.Coy 

Susan  L.  Dunn.  M. 
Louise  A.  Hrâbright.  d. 

770 

miM 

771 

77? 

Arteno  sclerosis ........ 

KUled 

Annie  Hessioii.  w. 
Eugenia  Coy,  w. 

773 
774 

F.  W.  Warner 

Wm.H.Price 

J.J.Quinlan 

Paralysu ."..... 

Carrie  Warner,  w. 
Lissie  Prioe.  w. 

775 

CbrhosiB  ofliver 

Chronic  Nephritis 

BËndbotkeyes 

Angina  Pectoris 

S.I.L.  andB.andS. 

776 

777 
778 

T.H.'Gor«ick 

M.W.Brown 

Geo.  S.  Canon 

Mrs.  Estber  Momingster, 

Aff.w. 
Self. 
Elisabeth  B.Saekett.d. 

Total 
Total 

numberorDeathClaii 
number  of  DisabUity  C 

ns 
;iai 

ma 

1}" 

Total  amount  of  aU  elaims.  8159.000^ 

WANTBD 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  hold- 
ing money  belongrinff  to  the  various  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  grive  us 
information  about  them  we  wlU  appre- 
ciate  it  very  much.  as  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  Thls  monev  is  of  no 
beneflt  to  the  Association,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  place  It  In  the  hands  of  the 
beneficiaries: 
Georgre  F.  Conrad,  beneflclary  of  our  late 

Brother,     J.     F.     Conrad;     amount     due, 

1464.04. 
Mary  Agrnès  Hayes,  beneflclary  of  our  late 

Brother,    Wm.    E.    Hayes;    amount    due. 

1732.00. 
James    Powers,    beneflclary    of    our    late 

Brother,    Mlchael    Powers;    amount   due, 

$136.37. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  beneflclary  of  our  late 

Brother,    F.    B.    Reynolds;    amount    due, 

$1500.00. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tanner,  beneflclary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.    Robinson;    amount   due, 

$1600.00. 
Jennle    Showers,    beneflclary    of    our    late 

Brother,    S.    E.    Fergruson;    amount    due, 

$1436.50. 
John    McGinnis,    beneflclary    of    our    late 

Brother.    W.    J.     Kelley;     amount    due, 

$1337.52. 
Mrs.   E.   BIckford,   beneflclary  of  our  late 

Brother,    J,    P.    Blckford;    amount    due. 

$935.90. 


NOTICE 

In  order  that  ^re  may  complète  our  flleis» 
If  any  of  our  membera  hâve  copie»  of  our 
By-Laws  pnbllahed  In  1865,  1860,  1874,  1878, 
187A,  1881,  1883,  we  wonld  like  to  pnrchase 
them. 

C.  m,  RICHARDS,  Gen*l  Scc'y-Treaa. 

IV.  B.  FUTCH,  Président. 


Who  Is  the  Beneflclary  of  Tour  Insurance? 

Why  is  thls  question  askedf 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  membership  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  could,  if  they  had  the  vision,  and  the 
désire  to  put  it  into  effect,  (they  had  the 
means)  so  arrange  their  affaire  that  when 
a  man  once  gained  membership  therein, 
noither  himself  or  any  member  of  his  im- 
médiate f amily  would  need  to  want  for  the 
necessaries  or  comforts  of  life. 

This  in  the  very  nature  of  things  con- 
stitutes  a  big  problem,  and  if  the  whole 
program  were  to  be  làunched  at  one  time 
ail  hands  wonld  set  up  a  howl  and  say  that 
''it  can't  be  done,  it's  impossible."  Bat 
we  are  not  going  to  spring  it  ail  at  one 
time,  and  nothing  new  just  now. 

Bat  just  for  our  own  satisfaction  let  us 
take  stock  of  what  has  been  done.  Away 
back  in  the  almost  forgotten  past,  some 
member,  we  do  not  know  who  he  was,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  we  could  hâve  our  own 


life  Insurance  (voluntary)  operated  at  cost. 
The  idea  grew,  was  put  into  effect  and 
was  a  success. 

Later  it  was  found  that  many  of  our 
members  would  not  proteet  themselves  or 
their  familles  with  this  or  any  other  In- 
surance, and,  consequently  when  misfor- 
tune  overtook  them  they  immediately  be- 
came  objects  of  charity.  This  was  distaste- 
ful  to  the  thinking  élément  in  the  organiza- 
tion  and  the  Insurance  was  made  compul- 
se ry.  Oh,  my!  what  a  howl  **Compel  me 
to  carry  Insurance  whether  I  want  it  or  not, 
it*ll  bust  the  Order."  But  it  did  no  such 
thing — it  made  it  st ronger,  and  better. 
Then  followed  the  Accident  Insurance 
feature  which  saved  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  for  our  men^bers  by 
eliminating  the  60%  graft  enjoyed  for 
years  by  old  Une  companies — they,  of 
course  said  we  would  bust  up — but  nothing 
of  the  kind  happened,  we  just  kept  on 
growing. 

Then  the  idea  of  an  old  âge  pension  was 
advanced,  under  about  the  same  discourag- 
ing  conditions  that  ail  ideas  encounter  when 
broached  to  a  prospective  beneficiary.  They 
said  it  wouldn't  work,  it  wonld  bust  up 
the  Insurance  and  the  B.  of  L.  E.  proper, 
but  the  child  was  born,  not  under  the 
most  gratifying  circumstances,  of  course, 
but  it  is  quite  a  healthy  child  and  able  to 
talk  for  itself  and  tell  its  own  story. 

Then  came  our  great  Bank  project — no 
comment  necessary  except  to  say  that  its 
possibilities  are  not  realized  by  the  masses, 
our  own  membership  included. 

Then  it  dawned  on  a  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Pension  Association  that  their 
wives  should  be  protected — this  feature' is 
in  the  balance  and  we  will  hâve  to  dépend 
on  the  wives  of  the  members  of  the  Pen- 
sion Association  for  a  final  solution.  We 
can  only  hope  that  they  fully  realize  what 
it  means  to  them  to  let  it  fail. 

And  the  women,  too,  long  ago  took  up 
the  self  help  idea.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  ail  the  good  things  that  they 
hâve  done  or  are  doing,  but  one  great  thing 
that  they  are  doing  that  is  commendable 
above  every  word  that  we  can  find  to  ex- 
press it,  is  attempting  to  care  for  twenty- 
two  widowed  mothers,  members  of  their 
organization,  and  in  addition  to  this  they 
are  attempting  to  care  for  sixty-three  chil- 


dren  under  work  âge,  AND  ON  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS SOLICITED  BY  THEM- 
SELVES. 

Right  hère  is  where  many  of  our  mem- 
bers who  bave  no  immédiate  relatives  who 
are  needy,  could  help  ont  in  a  way  that 
would  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  mem- 
bers of  the  G.  I.  A.,  but  by  the  little  tots 
who  will  grow  up  into  men  and  women 
under  good,  home  influence  and  under  the 
care  of  their  own  mothers  instead  of  being 
sent  to  an  Orphan  Asylum.  The  writer  has 
in  mind  several  members  of  the  B.  of  L. 
E.,  of  his  acquaintance  who  could,  without 
any  hardship  on  any  relative,  hâve  their 
Insurance  assigned  to  the  Widows  and 
Orphans'  Fund  of  the  G.  I.  A. 

Then  there  are  others  who  hâve  no  rela- 
tives and  some  of  thèse  with  no  familles 
and  who  are  well  enough  off  financially  so 
that  they  could  convey  at  least  a  part  of 
their  insurance  to  this  worthy  cause.  The 
vision  aforementioned  that  the  writer  had 
is  on  the  way. but  not  in  the  immédiate 
future.  It  takes  time,  patience  and  lots 
of  hard  work  to  make  our  members  see  the 
great  things  that  should  be  done,  and  to 
make  them  understand  that  they  should  do 
them,  and  that  at  the  same  time  they 
would  not  be  injured  by  so  doing — and 
af ter  the  work  is  done  they  will  feel  proud 
of  having  lent  a  hand. 

After  ail  is  said  and  done,  our  deeds  are 
measured,  not  by  the  wealth  we  hâve  been 
able  to  accumulate,  but  by  what  we  hâve 
done  to  élevât  e  the  human  f  amily,  to  help 
our  less  fortunate  brother,  his  widow  and 
orphans,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  in  so  doing  add  your  mite  to 
the  great  sum  total  that  it  will  take  to 
transform  our  présent  compétitive  System 
into  a  great  social  democracy  where  it  will 
be  the  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  born 
right.  f  ed  right,  clothed  right,  and  educated. 

Where  no  one  who  is  willing  to  work 
need  hâve  that  awful  fear  and  anxiety  for 
himself  or  his  family,  should  misfortune 
overtake  them. 

Fraternally, 

UNCLE  DITD. 


Let  TJb  Corne  Back 


The  engine  pushes  off  In  her  speed, 

That  noble,  useful,  Iron  Steed. 

The  man  at  the  helm,   the   Englneer 

Carrles  her  safely.   brin^ng  good  cheer 

To  those  who  wait  at  the  other  end. 

A  little  rest,  then  another  spell. 

Homeward  boand  thereln  to  tell 

Of  hours  that  sped.   in  his  long  ride 

Round  curves,  and  benda  and  Btraightway  drives. 

Sipping  honey — ^not  that  which  comee  from  hivea. 

But  of  the  thrills  In  protecting  human  lives. 

Then  again,  under  the  roof  of  thê  sacred  home 

Once  more,  the  driver  is  back. 

He  has  left  his  horse,  his  faithfnl  steed 
Standing  upon  the  track. 

Then  with  ontstretched  arms,  for  his  loved  onea 
dear 
He  takes  them  on  his  knee. 

With  his  cheery  words  and  manlj  voice, 
Saying  once  more  Ood  has  been  good  to  me. 

JOSEPH  R.  OONNELL. 


Tka  Sabstitate 

''Tour  honor,"  said  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney,  "your  buU  pup  has  went  and 
chawed  up  the  court  Bible." 

"Well,''  grumbled  the  Court,  "make  the 
witness  kiss  the  pup;  we  oan't  adjoum  eourt 
to  get  a  new  Bible." — The  Lahor  Clarion 
(London). 
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^  (In  accordance  udth  the  Ottawa  Conven- 
tion^ no  resolutions  of  condolence,  obituary 
lotters  or  poems  vM  be  pubU^ied  in  The 
JoumaL  AU  deaths  will  be  Ustod  under 
obituary  heading  only^  with  cause  and  date 
of  deaih,) 

I>etroit,  Mich.,  Auerust  27.  paralysls.  Bro. 
C  W.  Malone,  xnember  of  Dlv.  1. 

Détroit.   Mîch.,    Auffust   8,    paralysls,    Bro. 
W.  T.   HamHtoir,   member  of  Dlv.   1. 
^  NUes.  Mich.,  Augrust  20,  kllled.   Bro.  E.  J. 
Coy,  member  of  Dlv.  2. 

Rlchmond,  Va.,  Augrust  29,  apoplexy,  Bro. 
J.  H.  Housman,  member  of  Div.  26. 

Preeport,  111  Auçust  21,  diabètes,  Bro.  Q. 
H.  Davis,  member  of  Dlv.  27. 

Ea  Paso,  Texas,  April  12,  appendicitis, 
Bros.  Marshall  McCoombs,  member  of  Div. 
28. 

Cortland,  Ohlo,  September  7,  cérébral  hem- 
orrhaflre,  Bra  P.  W.  Warner,  member  of  Dlv. 

3  la 

..  Port  Jervis,  N.  T.,  September  7,  complica- 
tions, Bi^.  J.  P.  Walsh,  member  of  Div.  64. 

South  Laurence,  Mass.,  September  10,  gên- 
erai br^down,  Bro.  G.  E.  Pollensebee,  nicm* 
ber  of  Dlv.  Çl. 

'n-enton,  N.  J..  Augrust  11,    diabètes*    Bro. 
Martin  Burkhart,  member  of  Div.  71. 
«  Çalttmore,  Md.,  Augrust  25,  paralysls,  Bro. 
S.  EL  Bryan,  member  of  Div.  97. 

^Atchlson,  Kansas,  Augrust  24,  Bro.  W.  H. 
Prtce.  member  of  Div.  107. 

t»J^*^o''T>^J^^  ^^^^  August  17,  cancer, 
Bro.  S.  B.  Shaffer,  member  of  Div.  125. 

..fcî^^fe  ^\J'*A^J^^^^  1®'  cérébral  hemor- 
rhaee,  Bro.  W.  A,  Johnson,  member  of  Dlv. 
1S5. 

miF^^SS^^^^S.^r.^^\  September  8.  tuberculo- 
818,  Bro.  H,  D.  Crowley,  member  of  Div.  187 

w^a^i«2SJ«?S:.^.;?^î  25'  paralysls,  Bro. 
yv.  a.  Higrgrlns,  member  of  Div.  146. 

Bros.  Chas.  Booth,  member  of  Dlv.  165. 

w.^  w  SJ^èn^*-'  -^"^y  28,  chronic  nephritis, 
Bro.  W.  A.  Elmore,  member  of  Dlv.  16«. 

hif  ^ïî^"»  T^Sf*fe^^^?^*  8  stomach  trou- 
ble, Bro.  J.  W.  Wrlgrht,  member  of  Div.  168. 

*K?KÎ.«^^''»i^-  J..  Augrust  18.  hemorrhage  of 
Dlv.  171  '  •   ^^^^   Oorman,    membe?    of 

nSSa^^'nJ!^^^'  Augrust  80.  kllled,  Bro. 
Harry  D.  True,  member  of  DÎv.  176. 

inj|,  Bro.  J.  D.   Ellsworth,  member    of    Dlv. 

m2*^®^  w  ^aHSP'  ^-  Q"  Augrust  17,  ure^ 
mia,  Bro.  H.  A,  Tumer,  member  of  Dlv.  204. 

Lewlston.  Fa.,  ApHl  26,  diabètes.  Bro.  S. 
D.   Hopplé  member  of  Dlv.   260. 

M^^TxJSS:  ,^^^»  Augrust  21.  old  Age.  Bro. 
M.  W.  Nichols,  member  of  Dlv.  268. 

»*i?°£j***°^  ?"*y  ^tr  measles,  Bro.  James 
McCarthy,  member  of  6lv.  269.  -»*"«» 

E  ^^^^LhJ"  ^^^  28.  heart  trouble,  Bro. 
B.  s.  PorihaiD','  member*  of  Dlv.-  299, 

Pensacola-  Plorida,  Augrust  19,  pneumonla, 
Bro.  R.  P.  Metts,  member  of  Dlv.  275. 

Canton.  Pa..  Augrust  18.  tumor,  Bro.  J. 
J.  Hughes,  member  of  Div.  276. 

-.«ÏÏ^^bJÎ'^I*.  ^^^  Augrust  18.   Briçhrs   dis- 

eaae,  Bro.  C.  D.  Wade.  member  of  Div.  281. 

Mlddletown,   N.   T.,  Augrust   26,    cpmpllca- 

292^  •  ^'  S"''®'*»'   member    ofSv. 

surB,    Bro.    J.    J.    Qulnlan,    member    of   Dlv. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  Augrust  18,  apoplexy. 
Bro.  Robt  Appelby,  member  of  DlvT  312? 

Goldsborp,  N.  C,  Augrust  26,  Bro  F  R. 
Klngr,  member  of  dIv.  814. 

Bro'î?^iS*'ko.2l«?»  Augrust  6.  pneumonla. 
Bro.  P.  P.  Sargrent.  member  of  Dlv.  835. 

Mlnneapolis,  Mlnn.,  Augrust  9,  operaUon. 
Bro.  K,  A,  Benson,  member  of  Dlv.  867. 

I>ayton  Ohlo,  Augrust  16,  ulcers,  Bro.  M.  J. 
Sweeney.  member  of  Dlv.  868. 

Dayton,  Ohlo,  Augrust  21,  hardening  of  ar- 
terles,  Bro.  M.  J.  Shay,  member  of  Dlv.  368. 

w.iîÎ5^^^**"î?^'i°*:i  September  2,  greneral  de- 
blllty,  Bro.  J.  B.  Crawford,  member  of  Dlv. 
361. 


^Wlchlta.  Kans.,  Augrust  27,  heart  failure. 
Bro.  P.  B.  Wllson,  member  of  Dlv.  864. 

Needles,  Cal.,  Augrust  18,  cancer.  Bro.  Hen- 
ry Doran.  member  of  Dlv.  888. 

Havre.  Mont.,  August  22,  hemorrhagre,  Bro. 
J.  F.  G'Brien,  member  of  Div.  392. 

Chicagro.  Ill.jAugru8t  9,  cardnoma  of  blad- 
der,  Bro.  B.  w.  Andersen,  member  of  Dlv. 
894. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  20,  cancer.  Bro.  J.  H. 
Maddeq^  member  of  Dlv.  899. 

Harcomb,  N.  T.,  Aujrust  21,  cérébral  hem- 
orrhagre,   Broi   L.   H.   l^es.   member  of  Dlv. 

421. 

Mt.  Savage,  Md.,  Augrust  9,  acute  Indlges- 
42?'     ^^*  Deffenbaugh.  member  of  Div. 

Montcalm^W.  Va.,  August  14.  murdered, 
Bro.  J.  J.  Warden,  member  of  Dlv.  448. 

Ttr^4J!^i^®'  Pa.,  August  81,  kllled,  Bro'.  W. 
M.  White,  member  of  Dlv.  462. 

Toledo,  Ohlo,  August  22,  kllled,  Bro.  J.  L. 
Egle,  member  of  JMv.  467. 

Tï.?^*?*«'  i"?-  September  5,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  J.  H.  Qriswold,  member  of  Dlv,  461. 

Tir?"?°%  ??••  -^^^8^^  l«»  Brlghfs'  disease, 
Bro.  L.  R.  Gleason,  member  of  JDlv.  472. 

FaAersburg,  W.  Va,.  August  31,  Bro.  S. 
E.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  481. 

Monmouth,  m.,  May  22,  HJlled,  Bro.  J.  W. 
Coyne,  member  of  Div.  484.  -•    »▼. 

Venice,  111.,  August  4,  dropsy,  Bro.  H.  L. 
Lockwood,  member  of  Dlv.  487. 

Ti,?'' T^SÎ*^?*  ^°'  September  3.  opération, 
Bro.  J.  E.  Moran,  member  of  Div.  491. 

Minnew>n8,  Minn.,  August  12,  kllled. 
Brç.  C.  W.  Wallace.  member  of  Dlv.  494. 

wi^r?"?**U^^^*^»  August  21.  kidney  trouble, 
Bro.  T.  L.  Davis,  member  of  Çlv.  605. 

T^^?*5«P*®^°'  Ç^*'  4PJ:y  22,  pneumonla,  Çro. 
Del  Rote,  member  of  Dlv.  616.  -^  ^     • 

Rr?®  wf«^!fil?®iÊT  Si::  August  17,  paralysls, 
Bro.  Winfleld  HofTman,  member  of  Dlv.  626. 

n,^^ï?"%  ^i,^^?*^'^^28.  chronlo  nephriUs,' 
Bro.  R.  E.  Spahr,  member  of  Dlv.  631. 

TtrA?^'  Wls.,  May  15,  heart  trouble,  Bro. 
Matt  Day,  member  of  Dlv.  586. 

IndlanapcOls,  Ind.,  August  26,  heart  trou- 
bl^  Bro.  Thomas  Padden,  member  of  Dlv. 
o4o. 

Carteravllle,  Oa.,  September  6.  kllled.  Bro. 
W.  A.  Brown.  member  of  Dlv..   647. 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  August  18,  kllled,  Bro.  Oeo. 
Weeton,  member  of  Dlv.  696.  ^^ 

^dlow.   Ky.,   September  2,   apoplexy,   Bro. 
C.  H.  Slade,  member  of  Dlv.  603.     *^      ^' 
T  New  Sheffleld,  Pa.,  May  6,  dropey,  Bro.  H. 
L.  Neel,  member  of  Dlv.  614. 

T  Ç?*^^/  ^**'  August  20,  cancer,  Bro. 
J.  P.  Sullivan,  member  of  Dlv.  618. 

rh?i?^?^  %*^4W^i*/ï?*  ,23,  cérébral  hemor- 
621^  *         •  ^'  ^'  ^Mlllen,  member  of  Div. 

DuBols.  Pa..  August  26.  kllled.  Bro  P  W 
Keenan,  member  of  Dlv.  626. 

WlDfleld,  La.,  August  80,  scalded,  Bro. 
James  Jones,  member  of  Dlv.  682. 

«  ^^"51'^ ^  ^>  J">y  12,  Hodgkln*8  disease. 
Bro.  W.  T.  Delaney.  member  of  Dlv.  641. 

Cr«Bton,  lowa,  August  21,  opération,   Bro. 
Dan  Davis,  member  of  Dlv.  642. 
^Columbus,  Ohlo,  August  29,  asthma,    Bro. 
Thomaa.  Bams;. member.  of -Dlv,  651.. 

«  ^^îi?,?°"»  J^^'»  August  25,  fractured  back. 
Bro^  Thos.  Ormsby,  member. of  Dlv.  673. 

rone.  Callf.,  Aprll  30,  cancer,  Bro.  C.  H. 
Whlte,  member  of  Dlv.  692.  .      .    xx. 

T  S^^^i*^^®»  ^^^^*  September  9,  kllled,  Bro. 
John  B.  Preston,  member  of  Dlv.  711. 

^v^^^m?^*»  ^*-  August  27,  paralysls,  Bro. 
Chas.  Tlce,  member  of  Dlv.  717.  •  '^'"• 

Englehart,  Ont.  Can.,  June  14,  Brlghfs 
oisease,  Bro.  A.  Radford.  member  of  Dlv. 
723.. 

Huntingdon,  Pa ,  August  26,  apoplexy, 
Bro.  T.  H.  Gorsuch,  member  of  Dlv.  730. 

^r^^^Jl^Fy^'^»  August  12,  nephritis,  Bro. 
N.  W.  Wellman,  member  of  Dlv.  782. 

Orrville.  Ohlo,  August  30.  anglna  pec- 
torls,  Bro.   H.  T.   Kuvan.  member  of  Dlv. 

Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  August  5,  dropsy, 
Bro.  Henry  Montgomery,  member  of  Dlv. 
745. 

Tucumcarl,  N.  M..  Aprll  17,  kllled,  Bro. 
J.  L.  Shlfflette,  member  of  Dlv.  748. 

Victoria,  Texas.  September  6,  opération. 
Hal  Ashworth,  member  of  Dlv.  775. 

Valdosta.  Ga..  August  81,  kllled.  Bro.  U 
M.  Dunn.  member  of  Dlv.  786. 


Lake  City,  Pla.,  August  20,  apoplexy. 
Bro.  H.  Stralnlng.  member  of  Dlv.  786. 

San  Angelo.  Texas.  August  26i  kllled. 
Bro.  C.  W.  Hambrlght,  member  of  Dlv.  789. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  August  13,  kllled.  Bro.  J. 
W.  Preacher.  member  of  Div.  803. 

Brandon,  Manltoba,  Can..  Aprll  7,  kllled, 
Bro.  Alexander  Ross,  member  of  Dlv.  818. 

Alamosa,  Colo.,  Xuly  30,  Brlght^s  dlseasé, 
Bro.  W.  W.  Nolen,  member  of  Dlv.  820. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  June  2,  electrocuted. 
Bro.  P.  W.  Blum,  member  of  Dlv.  836. 

Clinton,  Mo..  June  6,  scalded.  Bro.  T.  N. 
Jones,  member  of  Dlv.  879. 

ESXPESLLBD 
Por  NoB-Payment  of  ^Dnea 
Prom  Dlv.  Prom  DIT. 

11 — D.  S.  Sprankle     693— C.  H.  Davles 
19 — J.  O.   Hallett       599— -P.  Seeger 
50 — W.  A.  Seaman     612 — H.  B.  DeMoss 
66— W.  B.  Pldcock  R.  M.  Stauffer 

75— J.  S.  Newcomer  644 — R.  R.  Hilton 
77— S.   S.  Bartow  H.  ^,  Hoffman 

82— C.  A.  Varnes  B.  J.  Magulre. 

153— C.    H.    Keys  Jr. 

154 — Ed   Overly  F.  C.  Toung 

235 — W.  G.  Miller  680— Wm.  Corcoran 
265— J.  C.  Edwards  708 — R.  L  Fleming 
286— Nlcholes  Ven-     716 — W.  E.  Hamblfn 

neman  J.  Adolph 

362— R.  B.  Cunllffe     776 — W.  D.  Mltchell 
396 — ^B.  H.  Conway     809 — C.  L.  Tllton 
401— H.  G.  Jennlngs  842— J.  S.  Mullln 
415 — G.   P.   Gross  850 — Geo.   Coates 

416 — Don  Graham       863 — ^M.  D.  Ingram 
435 — C.  A.  Turner       884 — H.  M.  Steinbeck 
615 — W.  C.  Blakeman896 — John   Loney 
519 — F.  J.  O'Connor     896 — F.  W.  Brown 


WITHDRAWAL8 
Prom  Dlv.  Prom  Dlv. 

222— B.  McGuire.  422-^.  D.  Clyde. 

262 — C.  B.  Andersen.    623— O.  Herlgstad. 
283— R.  Whybark.         763— W.  N.  Webb. 


REINSTATBMESBTTS 
lato  Dlv.  Into  Dlv. 

11 — J.  R.  Thompson.  423 — J.  P.  Malone. 

13 — Jas.    0*Brlen.  M.  O.  Allen. 

46— J.  J.  Parrell.         621— Daniel    Laden. 
156 — ^H.  G.  Andersen.  536 — ^H.  V.  Langloto. 
263 — C.  H.  Andersen.  678 — A.  Cari  Alexan- 
282 — C.  J.  Demery.  der. 

299— M.  W.  Roblnson.  716— T.  R.  Kldd. 
332— J.   P.  Wlllls.  762-^.   P.    Bartee. 

336 — T.  T.  Salander.     852 — K,   A.    Dalgle. 
409 — B.  P.  Newman.     862 — M.   J.   Kenney. 
860-nJ.   G.   Blllmlre. 


BXPfiSLLED 
Por  Other  Cavaea 
Prom  Dlv. 

11 — E,  I.  Partlow,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 

11 — D.  J.  Welsh,  violating  9ec.  61. 

29 — G.   M.  Lillis,  violating  Sec.  61.  .  , 

32 — A.  W.  Arthur,  violating  Sec.  51.         '; 

32 — J.  J.   Simmons,   violating  Sec  51.      /•'' 

33 — R.   A.  Whiteing,  violating  Sec.   51.  *'i 

53 — J.  L.  Muddell,   violating  Sec.  51. 

53 — W.  B.  GreeD,  violating  Sec.  61, 

53 — A.  Bartlett,  violating  Sec.   51. 

53— D.  J.  Keleher,  violating  Sec.  51. 

74— A.  A.  Seifert,  vlolaUng  Sec  51. 
A.  P.  Maxwell,  violating  Sec.  51. 

82 — F.  J.  Anderson,  violating  Sec  51. 

88 — G.   H.   Kenworthy,  violating  Sec.   51. 

88 — J.  J.  Golden,   violating  Sec   51. 

98 — L.  H.  Stoner,  violating  Sec.  51. 

98~0.  M.  Hoenshell,  violating  Sec.  51. 
114— G.  W.  Myers,  violating  Sec  51. 
147— J.  M.  Boyd.  violating  Sec  51. 
16-0 — Paul  Johnson,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
165 — H.  T.  Jeffries,  violating  Sec.  51. 
173 — W.   A.   McKenzie,   forfeiting  Insurance. 
173 — Ernest  Shumaker,   forfeiting  Insurance. 
176 — O.   E.  Whitcomb,   violating  Sec   51. 
176 — P.   R.  Melcher,  violating  Sec  51. 
186 — J.    H.   Hinnln,   failing  to   take    out     In- 
surance. 
199 — G.  P.  Singer,  violating  Sec.  51. 
235 — Samuel    Craig,    forfeiting    Insurance. 
236 — H.    P.    Schlnaman.    violating   Sec    51. 
237 — S.  G.   Manlove,   violating  Sec   51. 
239 — G.  G.  Shafer,  violating  Sec  51. 

W.  E.  Preston,  violating  Sec  51. 
273 — P.   C.   Kreltz,  violating  Sec   51. 

O.   E.   Murray,   violating  Sec.   51. 
282 — P.    S.    MooTh    forfeiting  Insurance. 
290— Ralpii   Landy,   forfeiting  Insurance. 
316 — C.    P.    Conahan,    violating   Sec    51. 
318 — C.   H.   Haynes,   violating  Sec   51. 
P.  R.  McShane,  violating  Sec.  61. 
319 — A.    McCauley,    forfeiting   Insurance. 

J.  Hargis,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
335— A.   C.   Gilbert,  violating  Sec.   51. 
360 — W.  J.  Goodman,  violating  Sec   51. 
W.  H.  Eckroate,  violating  Sec  51. 
C.  W.  Myers,  violating  Sec  51. 
364 — T.  J.  Green,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
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.1S3— E.  B.  Gilbert  \iolating  Sec.  51. 

W.  6.  Cooper,  violatlng  Sec.  Bl, 
386— J,  P.  Hlïl,  vlolating  Sec.   51. 
392 — J.   H.  Kremkan.   violating  Sec.   51. 
409~W.  A-  Kline.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
435 — W.  W.  Shoemaker.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
435 — A.   R   Hopkins,  \iolatin|2r  Sec.   51. 
447 — G.  H,  Peacock,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
447— A.  O.   Street,  violatlng  Sec.   51. 
448 — W.  F.  Perklns,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 

H.   S.  Walker,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 

J.  O.  Clendenen.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 

John  Shelton,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
480 — R.  S.   Ollnger,   violatlng  Sec.   51, 
490 — H.  S.  Rowland,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
495 — W.  W.  SpruelU  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
498 — W.  W.  Payne,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
502— W.  E,  Belter,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
513 — P.  D.  'Wîhlte,  vïolating  Sec.  51. 
513 — E.  L.  Bailey.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
520 — C.  M.   Clevenger»  violatlng  Sec.   51. 

T.  J.  Hannon.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
527— T.  H.  Clopham.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
539 — H.   A.   McFarland,    forfeiting   Insuranco. 
545 — A.  C.   Stockwell,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
546 — H.    O.   Hollenbeck,    forfeiting  Inauranc»', 
548 — J.  H.   Mayers.  forfeiting  Insurance. 
569 — C.  E.  Blllingsley.   vïolating  Sec.   51. 
569 — T.  J.   Clayton,   vïolating  Sec.    51. 

Frank  Steinmetz,  violatlng  Sec.   51 
5i8 — R.  H.   Francis,   violatlng  Sec.  61. 
588— G.  E.  ElllR.  vïolating  Sec,  51. 
r.89— W.   H,   Dellert.   violatlng  Sec.   61. 
o98 — H.  H.  Sackman.  violatlng  Sec.  51 
603 — J.  G.  Lewis,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
618— J.  J.  Llttle,  vïolating  Sec,  61. 
630— J.  R.  Scott  violatlng  Sec.  51, 
644 — G.  P.  Cebert,  violatlng  Sec.  54. 

G.  W.  Gibba,  forfeiting  Insurance. 

Ç.   E.   McDonald,   violatlng  Sec.    51. 
Sn~"4-  ^-  Carman,  violatlng  Sec.   51. 
Sfî"-^-  W.  Hendriksen.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
«82— J    J    Kftlley.  forfeiting  Insurance, 
cûir     S*   ï.'  Willlston.   violatlng  Sec.   51. 
2?e     îi   S   Çonaldeon.   violatlng  Sec.    61. 
695 — W.  H,  John.«ion,  violatlng  Sec.  61. 
^A«     4-  î^-   Sherldan,  violatlng  Sec.   51. 
701 — A.  Jeanon,  violatlng  Sec.   51. 
f^A     «•  J?*i^°"^y'  vïolating  Sec.  51. 
ï|î— S-  K-  Tussell,  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
4?S~^*  H-   Panver,   violatlng  Sec.   51. 
Îfi4~"§-  S*  ^'■'P*'*''**"?'  violatlng  Sec  61. 
lîl~~?-  F'  Kellam.  vIoIaUng  Sec.  61. 
??2~~2-îi'"*^Sr  ^^rtf^'    forfeiting    Insurance. 
Rft7""^^ï.  ^-    Muhl     violation   of  obligation. 
!SÏ"~2'  &  Nevine.  violatlng  Sec.  51. 
807— P.   E,   Bell,  violatlng  Sec.   51. 
îîl'^J^'  i  V'^ly*  vïolating  Sec.  61. 
SiA^i^-  S-   §?^^T^^^-  violatlng  Sec.  61. 
ÎÎ2~S-  T*   Markîey,   violatlng  Sec.   51. 
lîi     w    o    îfen^edy    violatlng  Sec.  51. 
JJÎ^P.  S.  Cox,  vlolaUng  Sec.  51. 
891— H.   H,   Bobbltt   violatlng  Sec..   61. 

AmUTTBO  BY  TRANSFBR  CARD 
In  fa  DtT. 

4 — ^W.  A.  Raymond,  from  Div.  750 

28 — J.  E,  0*BrIen,  from  DIv.  839 

31 — C.  P.  Briggg,  from  Div.  370. 

31 — E.  M,  Murphy,  from  Div.  280. 

52 — ^*  ^'  WaRhburn,   from  Div.   439. 

Il — '^-  J*  McAdams.  from  Div.   589 

77 — A.  J.  Blake.  from  Div.  589. 
115 — Ira  Lowe,  from  DIv.  385. 
150 — p.  c.  Dalton,  from  DIv.  531. 
165 — J.  E.  DU  lard,  from  DIv.  140. 
168— W.   E.   Short   from   DIv,   268. 
186 — C.  D.  Purin  ton,  from  DIv.   623 
186— P.  C.  Gould.  from  Div.  623, 
186 — Hyman   Goldensky,    from   DIv.    623. 
209— C.  B.  McGue,  from  DIv.  820. 
220 — James  Webb,  from  Div.  396. 
228 — John  Harms,  from  Div.  870. 
263 — WaJlace  VIckers,   from  Div.   166. 
274— J.   F.  Kerrln,   from  Div.   430. 
320— A  W.  Lee,  from  Div.  667. 
355 — NIcholas  Flnmore,  from   Div.   750. 
361— William  Jones,  from  DIv.  7, 
364 — G.   E.  Trousdale,  from   Div.   896. 
366 — W.  H.  Tonn,  from  Div.  192. 
386— J.   O.  Kendrick,   from  Div.  666. 
425 — H.   EL  Blspham,  from  Div.  6. 
441— ^ohn  M.  Tracy,   from  DIv.   288. 
446-^.  D.  Pry,  from  Div.  600. 
495— J.  M.  Plewes,  from  Div.  882. 
668 — ^A.  Ô.  Storrar.  from  Div.  667. 
591 — a  A.  Barnes,  from  Div.  748. 
691— J.  P.  Harrison,  from  Div.  748. 
592 — C.  A.  Arford.  from  Div.  738. 
623 — ^P.  C  Baatabrooks,  from  Div.  668. 
628 — M.  IL  Hammond.  from  Div.  186. 
667 — Lewis  Owen,  from  Div.  663. 
668 — W.  J.  Ranton,  from  Div.  296. 
668— P.  C.  Hallett  from  Div.   296. 
660 — C.  B.  Keyea,  from  DIv.  766. 
670 — G.  R.  Sheffer,  from  Div.  268. 
882--A.  R.  Hurst,  from  DIv.  716. 
789 — J.  R.  Thompflon,  from  Div.  888. 
789 — J.  A.  Clark,  from  Div.  888. 
748_W.  C.  Wack.  from  Div.  691. 
748— W.  J.  Bohllnff.  from  DIv.  691. 
762— O.  H.  Hammond,  from  Div.  99. 
764— L.  McNeil,  from  Div.  796. 


Into  Dtv. 

801 — ^W.  W.  Dunn«  from  Div,  886. 
817 — John  Fraser,  from  Div.  688. 
818 — J.  F.  Runciman,  from  Div.  882. 
818 — ^B.  B.  Shaw,  from  Div.  878. 
829 — B.  R.  Clark,  from  Div.  485. 
846 — B.  B.  Venable,  from  Div.  794. 
866— F.  Mlneau,  from  Div.  878. 
867 — Sam  J.  Brooks,  from  DIv.  680. 
867 — Frank  Ryan.  from  DIv.  206. 
872— C.  J.  HeideD.  from  Div.  176. 
888 — J.  D.  Lamunyon.  from  Div.  61  ^ 
892— B.  G.  Frank,  from  Div.  899. 


Questionnaire 

Where  can  one  find  a  cap  for  his  knee. 

Or  a  key  for  a  lock  of  halrî 
Can  his  eye  be  called  an  aeademv. 

Because  there  are  pupils  there? 

In  the  crown  of  his  head  what  ffems  shine 
forthî 
Who  travels  the  bridgre  of  his  nose? 
Can   he   use   for   shln^lins:  the   roof   of   his 
mouth 
The  nails  from  the  ends  of  his  toes? 

Has   he   dual   nature  llke  Jekyll   and  Hyde 

Because  each  foot  has  a  sole? 
Does  his  heart  beat  the  blood  because  it  Is 
bad? 

Will  it  stop  when  he's  good  as  ffold? 

Has  he  eye  teeth  to  see  what  food  is  best? 

Do  datés  grrow  on  his  palms? 
Does  he  keep  his  clothinff  in  his  chest? 

Do  his  ear  drums  call  to  arms? 

Can  the  crook  of  his  elbow  be  sent  to  Jail? 

And  If  BO.  what  dld  it  do? 
Where  can  he  sharpen  his  shoulder  blade? 

1*11  be  swltched  If  I  know,  do  you? 

AUTHOR   UNKKOWN. 


Bnrbank  on  Oblld  Onltoxe 

Luther  Barbank,  in  an  address  at  a  gath* 
ering  in  Santa  Bosa,  Cal.,  given  in  honor 
of  his  seventy-third  birthdaj,  Mareh  Tth, 
said  the  following: 

"I  am  eonvineed  that  the  same  treat- 
ment  and  care  necessary  to  the  highest 
development  of  plant  lif e  is  also  essential 
to  the  highest  development  of  hnman  life. 

"No  boy  or  giri  should  be  permitted  to 
see  the  inside  of  a  sehoolhouse  nntil  he 
or  she  is  at  least  10  jears  of  âge.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  has 
the  privilège  of  being  reared  in  the  only 
place  that  is  troly  fit  to  bring  up  a  boy 
or  plant — ^the  oountry,  the  small  town;  the 
nearer  to  nature  the  better. 

"Not  only  wonld  I  hâve  a  ehild  reared 
for  the  first  10  years  of  its  life  in  the 
open,  in  elose  toneh  with  nature,  a  bare- 
foot  boy,  with  ail  that  implies  for  phys- 
ical  stamina,  but  I  would  hâve  him  reared 


in  love.  In  the  successfnl  étatisation  of 
plants  there  must  be  abeohite  honesty. 
You  eannot  deceive  natnre  or  thwart  her 
without  the  eonsequeneee  falling  baek  od 
your  own  head.  Be  honest  with  the  ehild. 
"The  wave  of  publie  dishonesty  whieh 
seems  to  be  sweeping  over  the  eoontiy 
is  ehiefly  due  to  the  laek  of  proper  traii- 
ing — ^breedingy  if  you  please — ^in  the  fona- 
ative  years  of  life." 


'*We  Wanted  a  Obaage" 

We  were  ffettinff  a  dollar  six  bits  for  our  oon. 
We  could  sell  every  hide  from  the  hoof  to  thê 
hom; 
But  wanted  a  chanflre  and  we  got  it. 

Now  we're  getting  a  quarter  for  corn — ^It's  »o 

cheap 
That  we  burn  it  for  fuel^  our  toes  warm  to 

keep; 
We  can't  sell  the  hides  so  we  bury  them  dcep. 
But  we  wanted  a  change  and  we  got  it. 

The   poor   working   man   pulled   down    elgbt 

bucks  a  day, 
Now  he's  darn  glad  to  work  for  half  of  thml 
pay; 
But  he  wanted  a  change  and  he  got  it 

There  was  work  and  a  plenty  for  every  man'i 

son. 
And  warm  food  and  shelter  when  that  work 

was  done. 
New  milMons   are  441a,  where  httare  tlMCc 

were  none; 
But  we  wanted  a  change  and  we  got  it. 

Mr.    Wilson    spent   quite   a    long   tlme   over 

there, 
For  peace  he  was  flghting,  but  what  did  we 

care? 
We  wanted  a  change  and  we  got  It. 

Now  ail  we  read  of  is  golf  and  vacations. 

Gay  week-eiids  at  summer  resorts  and  plan- 
tations, 

(Not  what  we  expect  from  the  head  of  a 
nation)  ; 
But  we  wanted  a  change  and  we  got  it 

We  were  prospérons  and  happy,  well  fed  and 

Now  minions  of  children  go  hungry  each  day: 
But  we  wanted  a  change  and  we  got  It 

Meanwhile  we  hear  this  :    *1t  was  certain  to 

come — 
"Reaction   from  war  tlme*' — and  war  thrce 

years  done! 
If  we  wanted  a  lemon  we  sure  did  jilck  eue. 
Well,   we  wanted   a  change.     Now  wiTtc 

got  it  — 8eUct€é, 


The  shoe  industry  of  Lynn,  Massaehnsetti, 
has  been  eompletely  tied  np  by  the  strike  of 
4,000  women  workers  who  qnit  on  Angu* 
16th  because  the  shoe  manufaeturere  refused 
to  pay  them  baek  pay  on  '*new  style"  work 
for  the  preoeding  aeven  weeka. 
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fast  asleep  in  the  wreckage,  After  wak- 
ing  he  waç  tLskeà,  ''Didn't  you  know  that 
70U  were  in  a  Beiiona  wreekf"  He  re- 
pliedy  ''Noy  sah,  Bobs,  I  did  feèl  rampin* 
kind  0'  jolty  but  I  t'ought  dej  was  a* 
puttin  on  de  dinah.'- 


BzacUsr  Thatl 

Uttle  WilUe,  taking  a  long  walk  witk 
liie  dad  one  day,  saw  a  lign,  "Painleas 
]>eatist." 

8aid  WiUie,  "Dad,  what  is  a  painlese 
deatistf' 

"A  painlesa  dentist,  mj  soUi  la  a  liar." 

atomped 
A   Beottiah   fanner,   being   eleeted   a 
seliool  manager,  viaited  the  Tillage  sehool 
and  tested  tbe  intetligenee  of  the  elasa  hj 
his  questiona. 

Hia  first  inqoiry  waa:  ''Now^  boji,  ean 
anj  one  of  700  tell  me  what  naething  isf  " 

After  a  moment 's  aliénée  a  amall  boj  in 
a  baek  aeat  rose  and  replied,  "It's  what 
je  gi'ed  me  t'other  daj  for  haadia'  jer 
horsel" 


Bnoughl 

"Judge,"  eried  the  prisoner  in  the  doek, 
"hâve  I  got  to  be  tried  by  a  woman 
jury!" 

"Be  qniet,"  whispered  his  eonnsel. 

**I  won  H  be  quiet!  Judge  I  can't  even 
fool  my  own  wife,  let  alone  twelve  strange 
women.    l'm  gnilty." 


Bb  Waa  More  Than  Oool 
<*Tell  me,''  said  the  lady   to   the  old 

soldier,  "were  you  cool  in  battle?" 
"Coolf"    said     the     truthful     vétéran, 

•*why  I  fairly  shivered." 


Wliare  It  FaUa  I>owii 

Prof. — Do  you  believe  in  a  more  elastie 
eurreneyf 

Seholar.— Ko,  it's  elastie  enough.  Why 
not  make  it  more  adheaivef 


A  Wliite  Horsa  of  a  Différant  Oolor 
Small  boys  often  ask  embarrassing  ques- 
tions.   A  preaeher  was  addressing  the  Sun- 
day  sehool  and  explaining  the  significance 
of  white. 

"Why,"  he  asked,  "does  a  bride  désire 
to  be  elothed  in  white  at  her  marriagef" 
As  no  one  answered,  he  went  on:  "Be- 
eause  white  stands  for  joy,  and  the  wed- 
dlng  day  is  the  most  joyous  occasion  in 
a  woman 's  life." 

Immediately  a  little  fellow.piped  up: 
"Please,  sir,  why  do  the  men  ail  wear 
blackf" 


towiflldiint 

Doetor — ^You  are  not  afraid  of  microbes, 
are  youf 

Nnrae — ^No,  doetor,  my  salary  couldn't 
keep  a  mierobe  alive. 


MacGooly's  One  and  Only — "Mac,  dear, 
what 's  wrong  with  this  cart  It  squeaks 
iwfnlly." 

MaeCooly,  to  the  reseue — ^"Only  natural, 
dear;  they  use  pig  iron  in  the  axles.*' 


Norar  Saw  a  Oampos 
''How  do  you  know  that  Perkins  didn't 

go  to  collège? 

"Why,  he  said  he  knew  Babe  Buth  when 

she  was  a  chorus  girl.  "— JP'ort  Moêon  Mark- 

ing  Pot. 


Cop — "Herel  Where  did  you  steal  that 
rug  fromf  " 

Tramp— "I  didn't  steal  it.  A  lady  gave 
it  to  me  and  told  me  to  beat  it" 


CniacUiig  XTp 

A  colored  boy  walked  into  a  local  drug 
store  and  asked  permission  to  use  the  télé- 
phone; then  he  called  up  Mr.  Jones,  and 
the  foUowing  conversation  took  place: 

"Is  this  you,  Mistah  Jones f" 

"Tes." 

"Well,  Mistah  Jones,  I  saw  yo'  ad  in  de 
paper  the  other  day  and  you'  wanted  a 
colored  boy.    Did  you  get  onef  " 

"Tes." 

"Is  he  givin*  perfect  satisfaction  f" 

"Tes,  he's  giving  perfect  satisfaction." 

"Well,  Mistah  Jones,  providen  this  col- 
ored boy  don't  give  perfect  satisfaction, 
you  eall  me  at  504." 

The  eolored  boy  tumed  and  started  ont, 
and  the  druggist,  who  had  overheai^,  r^- 
marked:  "Ton  didn't  do  any  good,  did 
youf" 

"Tes,  Sah,"  came  the  reply.  "l's  dat 
eolored  boy  what 's  working  down  there. 
l's  jest  ehecking  up  to  see  how  I  stand." 


Odd  FaclB 

One  of  the  oldest  known  types  of  dogs 
is  the  greyhound. 

•  "•  •  • 

Wild  Canaries  wère  not  yellow  originally, 
but  green  or  gray  in  eolor. 

•  •    • 

Locust  beans  are  produced  in  Cyprus  to 
the  amount  of  30,000  tons  yearly. 

•  •    • 

"La  Marseillaise,"  the  Freneh  nation- 
al anthem,  was  composed  at  Btrasburg. 

•  •    • 

One  of  the  latest  vocations  for  women 
is  that  of  the  professional  honse  hunter. 


A  Laogli  • 

Some  time  ago  there  was  a  head-on  colli- 
sion on  a  certain  railway  and  nmnbers  of 
people  were  injured. 

When  the  wrecker  arrived  their  crew 
began  to  search  the  wreckage  for  bodies 
before  attempting  to  move  any  of  the  ears 
and  found  an  old  negro  Pullman  porter 


AG«ii0raliaM 

A  teacher  instrueting  her  pupils  in  the 
use  of  the  hyphen,  asked  them  to  give  her  an 
example  of  its  use,  and  the  word  b&d-eage 
was  submitted  by  a  small  boy. 

"That 's  right,"  she  eneooragingly  re 
marked.  "Now,  tell  me  why  we  put  a 
hyphen  in  bird-eagef  " 

"It's  for  the  bird  to  sit  on,"  waa  tbe 
startling  reply. — Tlie  Fwrrow. 


Ko  Crédit 

*  *  Why  'in  the  world  did  you  name  your 
baby  Billf  " 

"Because  he  came  on  the  fint  of  the 
month." — Browning  *ê  UagoBine. 


Gustomer — "I  want  a  sandwich." 
Waiter— "What  kind!" 
Gustomer — '  '  Something  real  striking.  '  ' 
Waiter — "How  about  a  clubf" 


Teacher — "If  tfie  président  and  vice- 
président  both  die  who  would  get.  the 
job!"  "  V   ^ 

Silent  Pupil— "The  undertaker." 


"Where  are  you  going  in'aueli  ahurryT' 
asked  Mrs.  Bibbles. 

"Over  to  John  Jagsby's  house,"  said  Mr. 
Bibblee.  "He  haa  just  télephoned  to  ask 
if  I  eould  lend  him  a  eorkscrew  and  l'm 
taking  it  myself." 

"Couldn'tyoU  send  itf" 

"Mrs.  Bibbles,"  said  Mr.  Bibbles,  in  eut 
ting  tones,  "the  question  you  asked  me 
shows  why  most  women  are  unflt  to  lead 
armies  and  make  quick  décisions  in  business 
deals  involving  millions.  When  the  p^ycho- 
logieal  moment  arrives  they  don  t  know  what 
to  do  with  iW— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


The  Family  Gtoat  Oonf  aoea 

It  was  during  the  impaneling  of  a  jury. 
"Ton  are  a  property-hdlderf "  asked  the 
judge. 

"Tes,  your  honor." 

"Married  or  singlef" 

"I  hâve  been  married  for  ûve  years,  your 
honor." 

*  '  Hâve  you  f ormed  or  expressed  any 
opinion  f" 

"Not  for  ûye  years,  your  honor." 


Eighty-eight  per  cent  of  ail  the  auto- 
mobiles in  the  world  are  in  the  United 
Btatea  Ànd  Canada. 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPUANGES 

We  Maa«factwre  m  Coniplete  JAmtf  of  I«ocoaiotiTc 
InjMton  atartinflVahPM      .        RtflM  WkUr  0«ig« 

Main  atMum  VcIvm        BdtaP  OhMk  VaIvm       f^  SSr!"^*?! 

TUmtValvw  KuUwieLubrioittort     ESTiîilrfiïlSlSVwUnflt 

THE    EDNA    BRASS    MFG.    CO. 
CincinnmU,  O.  Chicago  office,  550  McCormick  Bldg. 
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The  Booster 
Helps  Raflroad  Opération 

f  At  Baetown,  the  engine  stopped  to  take  water,  which  lelt  the 
rear  of  train  fouling  th«  east  twitch^  making  it-  necessary  to 
pull  train  ahead  ao  that  tha  puaher  angine  could  get  out  and 
back  of  train. 

**The  Booatar  waa  eut  in,  making  the  start»  and  the  train 
pulled  away  without  any  rough  handling. 

^'Without  the  Booster,  it  is  impossible  to  start  a  fuU  tonnage 
train  at  this  point.'* 

The  Booster  is  the  greatest  operating  help  the  engineer 
ever  had. 

Franklin  RaOway  Supply  Co^,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


THEY  BEAT  ALL 

l8  the  common  endorsement  from  every  rall- 
Toad  man  who  has  procured  a  pair  of  our  No. 
220  goggles. 


TtûB  gMgle  has  mai 
of  suie,  "  '  ■  * 


—  hlfhhr  poflshsd  and  fonned  to  Ht  any  wearer. 
The  bindinc  can  be  funished  in  aUk  cheniUo.  rabber.  ?•!- 
ret  or  teather  u  yon  may  prefer.  Lenses  oan  b«  replaoed 
wlthoat  any  IneonTenience  and  ai»  beld  flnnly  in  place 
when  worn. 

Oet  «.pair  of  thèse  No.  220*8  and  yon'll  know  wfaat  leal 
eye  qomfort  is. 

Tonr  watch  tnspeetor  can  foniiah  thèse  or  sent  prepaid 
npon  receipt  of  $1.50  and  the  name  of  your  watch  in- 
«CGtor. 


CHICAGO  BTB  8HIBLO  COMPAirr 


1800  Warrea  Ave. 


Ckteago,  lU. 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  is  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receîve 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADEtPHIA 


DUPLEX  STOKËRS 

Handle  Any  Locomotive  Coal  With  Base  and  DependaMIity 

4500  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  on  76  Railroads 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER  CO. 

60  Ohnrch  Street»  New  York  General  OfficC  and  WotIuI  R&Uway  Bzohange.  Chicago 

Monaer  Blds.»  Washinfton  D.  C.  Pittsbvrâi,  Pa»  Weetinghoose  Bldc.  Pittsborgh 


PxogrMi  of  BaUways  on  tlia  Oontinant  of 


The  first  completed  railway  on  the  .eoa* 
tinent  of  Af  rica  was  offleially  opened  Jane 
26,  1860,  by  the  Natal  Bailway  Oompanj 
with  the  small  capital  of  £10,000. 
The  promoters  sought  power  from  the  gov- 
ernment  to  ineorporate  a  railway  to  nm 
from  a  place  called  "The  Point,"  near 
the  présent  site  of  Dnrban,  ita  length  be- 
ing  two  miles,  to^the  city  of  Durbui.  Thej 
were  content  with  this  aohievement  and 
made  no  fnrther  progress  nntil  1865  when 
they  extended  their  railway  a  distance  of 
.four  miles  to  the  city  of  Umgeni,  opening 
same  on  April  é,  1867. 

Thns  arose  the  nueleus  of  the  Natal  Qov- 
ernment  Railway,  and  of  the  présent  Sys- 
tem of  South  African  railways.  Examine 
the  map  today  and  yon  will  -find  that  rail- 
roads emanate  from  the  chief  porta,  Cape 
Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and 
Durban  and  penetrate  far  into  the  Hinter- 
land,  forming  the  backbone  of  the  nation 
from  which  other  seetiona  of  railways  and 
other  modes  of  transportation,  radiate  in 
ail  directions. 

In  1874  there  were  only  sixty-three  miiles 
of  railways  in  Africa,  while  twenty-five 
years  later  or  in  1900  there  were  4,000 
miles,  and  in  1920  over  11,000  miles  were 
in  opération. 

Gomparing  Qreat  Britain  with  the  popu- 
lation of  over  45,000,000  and  only  24,000 
miles  of  railways  to  serve  them  with  the 
vnion  of  South  Africa  whose  population  la 
only  1,040,000  whites  and  a  total  popula- 
tion, inclusive  of  ail  races,  of  only  6,000,- 
000  gives  the  edge  of  development  to  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  has  developed  so  rapidly 
within  the  life-time  of  ordinary  human  be- 
ings  that  there  are  many  people  living 
there  today  who  know  what  it  is  to  be  en- 
tirely  dépendent  upon  animal  transporta- 
tien  in  its  varions  forms,  such  as  the  oz- 
wagon.  Cape  cart,  the  mail  coach,  etc. 

Even  the  relatively  late  pioneers  who 
made  the  rush  tq  Witwatersrand  in  1888  in 
search  of  gold  had  to  use,  in  part,  ox- 
wagons  and  it  was  only  in  1893  and  1895, 
respectively,  that  they  had  the  conveni- 
ence  of  through  railways  to  Cape  Town  and 
Durban. 

The  year  1922  finds  the  Natal  Govern- 
ment Bailways  of  South  Africa  equipping 
themselves  with  the  most  jnodern  eïectric 
locomotives  of  1,120"  horsepower  and  3,000- 
volts  current.  The  length  of  each  com- 
plète locomotive  is  90  feet,  total  weight 
266  tons  corresponding  to  two  Pacific  type 
locomotives  or  botter  with  regard  to  power. 


Demanda  Protection  for  Women  Workan 
Miss  Mary  E.  McDowell,  the  able  head 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  Settlement 
House,  in  a  récent  address  before  the  Na- 
tional League.  of  Women  Votera  declared 
that  the  12,000,000  wage  eaming  women 
in  the  United  States  must  reçoive  indus- 
trial  protection  if  the  race  is  net  to  de- 
teriorate.  Miss  McDowell  told  the  women 
voters: 

"The  handicaps  of  the  woman  wage 
earner  demand  that  society,  for  its  own 
sake,  shall  safeguard  her  health  and  her 
future  working  conditions.  The  laws  must 
upbuild  and  not  debase  the  American 
standard  of  oommuaity  morale.'' 
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mjUNCTIONS  IN  DISPUTE 
Caniituied 


dicated;  that  is,  though  the  judicial  power 
extends  so  far,  GongresB  may  preeeribe  what 
power,  within  that  limit,  any  court  created 
bj  it  may  exercise. 

The  difficulty  of  imposiiig  a  limitatioii  as 
to  the  issoance  of  injonctions  in  cases  of  a 
certain  class,  while  tolerating  or  authoriz- 
îng  it  in  others,  even  if  there  were  no  eon- 
Btitntional  obstacles,  renders  relief  in  that 
direction  impracticable.  It  can  be  attained 
in  large  measure,  however,  by  taking  away 
from  the  fédéral  courts  the  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  causes  founded  on  diversity  of 
citisenship.  The  conditions  which  gave 
rise  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  ez- 
tending  the  Fédéral  jurisdiction  to  such 
causes  hâve  ail  but  passed  away,  if  they 
were  not  always  wholly  imaginary.  We 
bave  ceased  to  be  an  aggregation  of  warring 
States,  suspicions  of  each  other,  the  people 
of  each  harboring  hostile  sentiments  toward 
thoee  of  every  other  or  some  other,  likely 
to  be  manif  ested  in  civil  suits  by  judges  and 
juries.  It  may  be  gravely  questioned 
whether  there  is  any  justification  whatever 
for  continning  the  favor  accorded  by  our 
Fédéral  judicial  System  to  litigants  not  citi- 
zens  of  the  State  in  which  they  become  such, 
implying  unwarrantedly  that  their  déserts 
would  not  be  meted  them  in  the  courts  of 
such  State. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  innumer- 
able  corporations  hâve  been  organized  under 
the  laws  of  states  other  than  those  in  which 
they  contemplate  operating  for  no  reason 
ezcept  to  enjoy  a  choice  of  having  their 
légal  controversies  determined  as  their  in- 
terests  would  seem  best  subserved,  either 
in  the  State  or  the  Fédéral  Ckmrts;  while 
the  scandai  of  "tramp"  corporations,  the 
incorporators  of  which  are  résidents  of  the 
State  in  which  they  do  business  under  char- 
ters from  distant  States,  sued  out  in  order 
to  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts, 
is  a  reproach  to  our  judicial  aystem.  ' 

Effeets  of  Ooal  and  Bail  Strika 
The  périls  and  losses  involved  in  reeor- 
ling  strikes  in  the  coal  and  transportation 
industries  augment  powerfully  the  demand 
for  some  plan  for  the  adjustment  of  eon- 
troyersies  giving  rise  to  such.  The  nation 
at  large  regards  with  equanimity,  if  not 
with  indifférence,  a  strike  in  the  textile  in- 
dnstry,  for  instance,  to  a  large  extent  local 
in  its  infiuenoe,  except  indirectlju  But 
every  section  of  the  country  is  afPected  by 
any  serions  disturbanee  of  the  relations  be- 
tween  the  operators  and  the  operatives  in 
either  the  railroad  or  the  coal  mining  busi- 
ness. The  inconvenience  and  loss  incident 
to  strikes  in  other  lines  are  confined  largely 
to  those  immediately  concemed.  The  public 
generally  sufPer  at  once  as  a  resuit  of  a 
cessation  of  the  movement  of  trains  or  the 
opération  of  the  mines.  If,  to  the  paralysis 
of  industries  not  directly  involved,  there 
be  added,  as  a  conséquence  of  a  strike,  a 
gênerai  shortage  of  fuel  for  domestic  use 
in  the  midst  or  upon  the  approach  of  win- 
ter,  an  impelling  demand  may  rush  Cou- 
grées  into  the  enactment  of  ill-considered 
and  unjust  remédiai  l^;islation. 

The  strike  iê  the  anly  weapon  lahor  can 


THE  IDEAL  OFF-DUTT  GARMENT  FOR 
RAILROAD  MEN  AND  MECHANICS 

McDonald  Dress  Shirts 

Rajput  Shirting 

An  exclusive  cloth  of  fine  count  and  solid  construc- 
tion, in  exclusive  styles  done  in  fast  colors. 

Rajput  Shirting  manufactured  and  finished  to  our 
spécifications  for  this  particular  shirt,  embodies  the 
maximum  of  substance  and  style  at  a  popular  price. 

Made  up  with  the  McDonald  characteristics  — 

Extra  Roomy  Proportions 
UNION  Thorough  Construction 

LABEL  Correct  Design 

Elégant  Finish 

A  tty-oul  of  thèse  really  excellent  shirts  is  requested. 

Ask  your  dealer,  Sample  clippings  of  cloth  on  request 

COUPON 


R.  L.  McDONALD  MFG.  CD.,  St.  JoMph,  Mo.  (A) 

Send   zne   information  about  Rajput  Shirts,  with  sample 
of  goods. 

Name ^ 

Address .._ .__  State. _ 

My  dealer  is 

Town - 


R.  L.  McDonald  Mfg.  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  "2222"  RAILROAD  SHIRT 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


-OBI;  Ç. 


When  Gaiena  Service  Goes  In 
Lubrication  Troubles  Go  Out 


Gaiena  Car,  Engine,  Valve, 

Signal  and  RaUway  Safety 

Oils 

The  oils  that  save  their  cost  in  extra  senrice.  For  over  fifty  years  the  stand- 
ard on  American  railroads.  Made  from  the  highest  grade  crudes  by  Oalena 
process. 

GALENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

Amd  efllccs  ta  prlaclpal  elties. 
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NEWPOWER 

buht  roi  the 

TEXAS  &  PAOnC 

RAILROAD 

Total  Weiffht  of  Engrlne,  281,000  pounds;  Welirht  on  Drivers.  182,000  pounds;  Di- 
ameter  of  Drivers,  73  inches;  Boiler  Pressure,  185  pounds:  Cylinders,  20x28  inches; 
Maximum  Tractive  Power,  40,800  pounds.  Oreater  sustained  capacitv  is  the  fun* 
damental  object  in  al!  récent  developments  in  Locomotive  desifirn. 

Bvery  development  toward  thls  end  is  of  vital  interest  to  operatine  ofllcials. 
We  are  prepared  to  analyse  tlils  matter  with  you. 

AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  C0H30CliurcliSUNewYorlc 


Piles  Cured  WITHOUT  the  Knife 


TheLargest Institutionin  theWorld  for  the 
Treatment  of  Piles,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  {Except  Cancer) 

WB  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(excett  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLESS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIFE  and  with  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THE  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  has  been  so  Buccessful  that  we 
hâve  built  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  thls  Une.  Our 
treatment  Is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  Is  the  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
BVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  kndfe  failed  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  given  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  BVERY  CASE  WE  ACCEPT  OR  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  receiving  letters  eveiijr  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relief.  We  hâve  printed  a  book  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containing  several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  hâve 
been  cured  by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  like  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  thls  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  YOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  flnd  the  names  of  many 
of  your  friends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  eztensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  agaln  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


cammand  to  exact  Justice.  It  ought  nexer 
to  he  swrrendered.  Nor  should  labor  be 
deprived  of  the  right  to  resort  to  it  ezoept 
upon  provision  being  made  sueh  as  will  not 
only  assure  complète  justioe  to  those  who 
toi],  but  leave  no  room  for  question  on  tlieir 
part  as  to  the  motives  or  the  faimess  of 
those  responsible  for  any  détermination  ren- 
dered  under  it.  It  is  important  that  courte 
should  décide  causes  with  justice,  but  it  il 
seareely  less  important  that  the  public  shoulû 
hâve  confidence  that  they  will  so  décide. 

No  disaster  could  overtake  industry  so 
bUghting  in  its  effeets  as  a  belief  on  the 
part  of  those  who  labor  that  they  are  the 
victims  of  injustice  in  respect  to  the  wages 
paid  them  or  the  conditions  under  which 
they  work.  Labor  to  be  efficient  must  be 
contented.  The  machinery  under  which  we 
now  operate  does  not  prevent  strikes.  They 
occor  mth  ezasperating  f  requeney.  It  would 
be  gratifying  to  many  legislators  to  see  some 
just  plah  devised  to  abate  them  which  has 
the  approval  of  organlzed  labor. 


RECORD  RAMBLINGS 
Coruinued 


Then  irrigation  came,  and  f arms  and  fruit 
trees.  Today  £1  Centre  ships  as  much  fruit 
and  farm  products  as  any  city  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States.  WiÛi  the  magie  touci» 
of  water,  the  désert  has  indeed  bloomed  liki 
a  rose.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  say  like  a 
watermelon  vine;  for  the  Impérial  Valley 
produces  cantaloupes  and  melons  so  luscious 
that  even  a  Georgian  would  praise  them. 

Our  freight  run  terminâtes  at  £1  Centro, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Southern 
Pacific.  But  our  passenger  run  takes  us  on 
ten  miles  further  to  Calezico,  the  S.  P. 
terminal.  If  you  wish  to  make  another  trip 
to  Mexico,  just  walk  across  the  street  to 
Mexicola,  for  Calexico  is  located  on  the 
United  States-Mexican  boimdary  line.  Two 
tripe  across  the  line  will  do  us  for  one  day, 
however,  especially  sinoe  we  do  not  know  tlie 

We  want  to  shake  hands  with  the  engineer 
and  fireman.  They  bave  brought  us  over 
one*  hundred  fif  ty-seven  miles  of  steep  grades 
and  sharp  curves  in  six  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  They  hâve  operated  over  Santa 
Fe,  Southern  Pacific  and  San  Diego  à 
Arizona  Railway  tracks.  They  hâve  carried 
us  safely  over  dizzy  trestles  and  through 
dangerous  mountain  passes  where  slides  and 
washouts  easily  occur.  It  takes  alert  eyes, 
steady  nerves,  and  cool  judgment  to  run 
trains  over  the  Arizona  &  San  Diego  Bail- 
road.  And  it  takes  sturdy  constitutions  to 
stand  the  strain  of  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
pérature and  variegated  dimatic  conditions. 
We  ask  the  train  and  engine  crews  if  they 
receive  extra  pay  for  thls  hazardous  and 
strenuous  employment.  After  some  ques- 
tioning,  we  leam  that  they  hâve  been  fight- 
ing  three  years  to  get  a  standard  wage, 
only  to  be  met  repeatedly  mth  the  plaintive 
wail  of  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  railroad. 
In  desperation  they  finally  took  their  case 
to  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board,  and 
were  awarded  the  customary  double  cross. 
No,  they  are  not  going  to  strike,  *for  they 
believe  the  new  général  manaeor  has  » 
hum  an  heart  and  shows  a  disposition  to  give 
them  a  sqiinre  deal.     T)\^t  is  «Il  thpv  nsk. 
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I  bave  dimbed  the  Canadian  Boekies, 
erossed  Tenaeèsee  Pass  and  fonnd  life 
rngged  and  free  in  tfae  Bine  Bidge  and  the 
Berkshires.  I  hâve  aailed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  giant  craga  of  Norway's  Fjords  and 
the  snow-girt  cliffs  of  the  Shetland  Ides. 
Bat  I  doff  mj  hat  to  the  San  Diego  &  Ari- 
sona  Bailroady  whiéh  eneompasses  within  a 
âaj'a  ron  a  greater  range  of  altHude,  seen- 
ery,  and  elimate  than  I  hâve  yet  f ound  in 
my  ramblee  over  the  besoin  of  Mother  Earth. 

A.  F.  C. 


COOPERATIVE  BANK 
ConiUuted 


and  the  manufactoring  district.  The  Not- 
tîngham  Savings  à  Banking  Company,  re- 
eently  aeqoired  bj  the  Brotherhood,  is  now 
being  liquidated  as  a  state  bank,  to  be  con- 
verted  into  a  subnrban  oiBce  of  the  parent 
coopérative  instltation.  Plans  are  now  being 
drawn  for  another  new  bank  building  to  pro- 
vide thé  Nottîngham  office  with  model  bank- 
ing  f  aeilitiee. 

TiM  BUUUtjr  of  a  Labor  Bank 

''A  labor  bank  ean  never  last,"  wailed 
the  financial  expert  of  the  New  York  Times, 
when  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  National 
Bank  lannched  ont  in  this  pioneer  field. 
The  firat  strike  or  labor  crisis  that  cornes 
along,  this  expert  dedared,  would  rob  the 
bank  of  its  resonrces  and  cause  its  min. 
The  expansion  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Bank  hère 
recorded  proves  that  this  Wall  Street  ânan- 
cid  expert  must  gness  again.  Instead  of 
being  crippled  by  the  existing  industrial 
crisis,  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  National 
Bank  shows  the  largest  resonrces  in  its  his- 
tory.  When  the  national  bank  examiner 
scanned  its  books  the  first  of  July  its  re- 
sonrces amounted  to  $15,312,449.39.  They 
dimbed  to  $17,547,402.35  bj  August  29th, 
despite  the  critical  eoal  and  rail  strikes. 
In  addition,  the  Brotherhood  Holding  Com- 
pany, recently  organized  as  a  finance  and  in- 
vestment  anxiliary  to  the  bank,  has  built 
up  a  business  that  ah'eady  exceeda  many 
times  its  million  dollar  capitalization.  The 
Sound  management  and  honest  policies  of 
the  bank  (lave  attracted  an  increasing  num- 
ber  of  deposits  from  workers,  farmers  and 
small  bu4nes8  men,  until  toda^  over  86 
per  cent  lof  i^s  depositors  are  outside  the 
membership  of  the  Brotherhood.  Tt  is  indeed 
the  peopl^f  **  bank. 

The  iJm  of  Ctaioperative  Banking 

While  (kher  banks  are  now  making  re^ 
trenchmenki,  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative 
National  pank  advances  into  far  greater 
fields  of  nsefulness  and  service.  For  the 
Brptherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  has 
faith  in  the  prindple  of  coopérative  bank- 
ing.  It  believes  in  the  ability  of  the  work- 
ers to  mobifise  their  money  under  their  own 
eontrol.  It  has  proveçl  by  ezqperi^ce  «  ^t 
a  reasonable  profit  can  be  made  by  using 
money  for  productive  instead  of  exploitative 
purposes.  Most  important  of  ail,  by  limiting 
dividends  to  shareholdera,  dividing  earnings 
with  depositors,  and  distributing  the  owner- 
ship  of  the  bank  among  working  people, 
it  has  donc  more  than  ail  the  exhortations  in 
Congrçss  to  break  the  x>ower  of  the  money 
trust  and  control  crédit  democratically  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people.      A.  F.  C. 


Look  at  the  Arch 


AFTER  your  trick  is  completed  and  before  leaving 
your  engîne  at  the  cinder  pît,  hâve  a  lcx)k  in  the 
firebox. 

Note  the  condition  of  the  Securitv  Sectional  Arch. 
If  a  brick  or  two  is  mîssîng,  or  the  Arch  thînned  out, 
report  it. 

Then  you  will  be  sure  the  Arch  is  ready  to  help  the 
engine  steam  freely  on  the  next  run. 

AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  Iûc^ 

J^jcwnotive  ÇomhutUn  €ngineers 

if  Casi  42ni  Strat         /JS\  ^^  Cfrmick  VmlSttg 

NEW  YORK  mSiVi  CHICAGO 


MONITOR  and  SIMPLEX  IN JECTORS,  LUBRICATORS 
LOCOMOTIVE  and  STATIONARY  BOILER  FITtlNGS 

NATHAN  MANUFACTURING  GO. 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 
Southwestem  Représentative:  G.  F.  COTTER  SUPPLY  CO^  Houstont  Tes. 


^ 
\ 
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Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatic, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

Détroit  Iubricator  roMfWiv: 


OCTROIT.  U.S.A. 
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^Ma^ic  BooR 


Thousandsof  Railroad  Men  Hâve  Saved  Money 
on  Kalamazoo  Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaœs 

Many  of  our  bcst  customeri  are  railroad  nu-n.  W'ç  hâve  aaTeti  them  motiey. 
Th^y  îike  Kalaniaxoo  product^  and  our  way  of  tlomg  biwlnews.  This  year  we  are 
offering  greator  savings  than  ever  before — lower  priées — and  flner  qtuiity  zaJ2geB, 
fitoveii  anrl  funuice» — tlie  biait  Ln  our  21   year»*  expérience. 

Why  hâve  more  than  40U,000  shnewd,  open-eyed  Americans  given  us  thelr 
biutiness?  The  reasori  la  plaln.  It  U  Kalamazoo  Quality  at  "Kalaina'200 
l)lrecl-to-you'*  price».  Our  facto  ries  are  located  in  a  funall  city.  Our 
workerrs  hâve  been  with  ua  for  yeara.  Lonjf  ago  they  learned  that  only 
one  kind  of  QualJty  went  into  Kalamazoo  products — the  very  hichest  Then 
our  simple  facUjrj'-to-you  plan  o€  selling  aave»  you  from  25  to  50  per  ceat 
tn  the  purchase  price. 

A    LOWER    PRICE — BEOAUI^   YOU    DEAL   WITH    MANUFApTURERft 

Kveryono  knows  the  facto ry  pfice  is  always  the  lnwefft  price.      vVhy  don't 

you  deal  direct  with  manuiacturera  at  Kalamazoo  ajid  eet  tlie  benefll  of  itî 

Wiiy  spend  what  other»  save?      You   not  only  get  a    wholeaale   fact/^^)ry  price 

at  Kalamazoo,  you  cK  a  money-back  guanintce;  30   days'   trial;  caii  pay  in 

cash  or  eaey   paymentâ;  24-hour  slùpping  service  insurea  prompt  dellvery. 

SCND  FOR  OUR  OATALOQ — 8EE  WHAT  YOU  OAN  SAVE 

Mail  the  coupon   today  for  the  new  Kalamazoo  catalog.      Not  only  aee 

what  you  can  aave,  but  alao  ^e  the  ânest.  newest  de»i£ns  m  Utchen  rangea 

— ÛniâhfCd  in  beautilul  blue  and  gray  porc e la  in  eiiamel — uickeled  base — new 

improTfKi  concealed  amoko  pjije 
back  of  high  cloaet^ — enaraeled 
oven  and  warming  door  panelu,  etc. 
lùqually  attracuve  offert  on  Kala- 
mazoo Oak  and  Uot  Blast  Heatinx 
1  Stoves. 

'ITiis  year  you  can  buy  a  famooft 

FU  lama  zoo     Plpeleas     fumace     for 

1  *r.2.95     and    up.       Tlduk    of     '  ' 

•  Only    our    factorj-to-you    plan      _ 

Holling  make»  this  vronderful  ralue 

possible 


You  can't  aïTord  to  be  without 
„j  great  Kalamazoo  Bargain  Bock. 
It  ofTer»  a   money-Baving  opportuu- 


ity  on  ereiy  page. 
Ajsk   for   catalog   No. 


rangea.    Get  our  priées  on  por- 
oelain  enamel  combination  coal  and  gas 
ranges. 
Also   get  our  low  priées  on  fumiture.    kitçhen 
cabinet»,     aewing     machine»,      waahlng     machines, 
dishes,    aluminum    ware,    etc. 

Kalamazoo  fttove  Oompany, 

tienUemen  : — Pleaae  send  me^,  witho?* 
obligation  your  Bargain  Catalog  No.  180. 
I  am  intenwted  in 


1  -— -^ 

ICasy   Paymants. 
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BrIngsTMs 

RIchÊyUphoÊsteretÊ 
6'Piece  SuSte 

Quarier-Samfed  and 
SoÊid  Oak  Throughout 
Chairs  HavB  Spring  Soaia 

Send  only  $1  for  this  com- 
plète suite  of  six  splendid 
Kieces,  Use  it  30  days,  then  if  not  satisfied,  ship 
ack  and  we  will  return  your  $1  and  pay  trans- 
portation  charges  both  ways.   If  you  keep  it,  take 

Nearly  a  Year  to  Pay 

on  our  easy  terms.  Table  scarf  and  candlesticks  are  FREE. 

The  suite,  consistinç  of  table  with  a  36x23-inch  top.  2  rockers,  2  chairs 
and  waste  basket,  is  made  of  selected  quarter-Miwed  and  solSd  oak. 
Very  sohdly  built.  Fumed  oak  finish.  Chair,  aod  rockart  upholstered 
m  imitation  Spanith  brown  leather  and  hâve  padded,  «pring  «eatt  and 
cut-out  panel,  in  back.  AU  roomy,  full  size  pièces.  Shipped  (fuUy 
boxed  knocked  down  to  decrease  freight  charges)  from  factory 
m  Indiana  or  Chicago  warehouse. 

lOrder  by  No.  lOSDDMAiS.     Priée  $34.9S.     Send  $1.00  now. 

]  Balance  $3,00  wonthly.  Table  Scarf  and  Candlesticks  are  FREE. 


re-ae  QIffta  Witb 
CatatoffOrdere 


ET  D  P  E"  BeauiifuI  Velour  Table  ScaHx 
WF  W€^^2Candlestlcks 
ZmZ^SSS.  io  Match  Set 

,  We  want  to  prove  that  Hartman's  price«  and  teraiB  are 
*  the  raoBt  libéral  cver  known.      That  ia  why  we  make 

thÎB  extra  inducement.   A  handsotne  48-mch  x  16-iiicli 

Table  Scarf  of  blue  velour  witb  floral  tapsttry  coda 

and  bound  with  goM  braid;  aleo  two  candlesticks  to 

match  fumiture— aU  ABSOLUTELY   FREE!     The 

candleaticka    are  of   solid    oak    in    graceful   design. 

Remember.  thie  offer  ia  lirai ted.    Take  advantage  of 

it— NOW  1    Sign  and  mail  coupon  with  $1  today. 

Send  Postai  for  368-page 
Ftee  Bargain  Catalog 

This  868-papre  book  offers  the  world's  ffreatest  bar- 
firame  in  furniture,  rugs,  diihes.  tilrerware,  kitchen 

ware,  etc.,  aUo  farm  ma-    ^  ^__  _^ 

chinery-allsold  on  our  eaey 
monthly  pay  ment  terme 
and  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
AUo  explains  how  you  c&n 
set  absolutely  FREE,  with 
purchascc,  finesetscf  Glaes- 
warc,  Lemonade  Seta,  Dieh- 
es.  Silverware,  Tablecloths, 
Napkins  and  other  citant 
and  uâeful  articles.  Send 
poet  card  for  Free  Catalogr 
today. 

'let  Hartman  Feather 
rOUR  Nest" 


I  Hartman  Furniture  &  Carpet  Co. 

I  Dept.4986  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Lfic.œe*!  Hnd  11.00  as  fint  fmyinent.    Send  the  6- pièce  Uv\ns  Rooni 
I  suite  No.  105DDMA18  and  with  it,  absolutely  FKEE,  ttie  ber.utjfcl 

I  Table  Scarf  and  Candlesticks.  ail  us  d<*scrib*?(l.  I  am  to  hâve  30  days' 
free  trial.  If  not  satisfied.  will  ship  ail  back  and  you  will  rGturn  my 
11.00  and  pay  freight  both  waya.  If  Ike«i>it.  I  will  pay  13,00 monthly 
Ion  the  suite  alone  untîl  the  full  price,  $34.96,  ia  paid.  Titlc  remaina 
witb  yoa  outil  final  payment  ia  madc. 

I  Name Occapation 

î  R.  F.  D.,  Box  No. 

I  or  Street  and  No 


HARTMAN  FIMinREftCMPETCO. 

■Iflllllflfflll   D«|it.49a6   iSSSfL^SA  CMcM(*,in, 


IPottOfllea State 
If  yeor  aUpplBr  point  fa  dlffanni  from  yoar  port  offlo*.  mi  In  llM  iMknr. 
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THK  IMilMeSTS^n  PflIKrMS  co« 


The  ENGINEERS  JOURNAL  dedicates  Ùm  issue  to  American  labor's  politieal  progress. 
The  greatest  politieal  opportnnitjr  of  a  lif etime  confrontç  you  on  November  7th«  On  that  day  you 
will  elect  the  men  who  will  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  from  two  lo  six 
years.  There  is  urgent  need  to  elect  able,  honest  men.  They  will  literally  shape  the  destiny  of 
the  nation  and  will  décide  issues  which  vitaDy  affect  your  welfare. 

Your  ballot  is  now  worth  many  times  what  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  Then  labor's  politieal 
power  was  unorganized.  Today  your  f ellow  workers  and  your  f armer  friends  are  united  with  you 
and  are  voting  with  you  to  secure  clean  govemment  in  state  and  nation.  Your  ballot  is  the  hig^- 
est  prérogative  of  a  free  man.  Slaves,  idiots,  and  children  are  denied  the  franchise.  The  ttee 
man  who  fails  to  vote  or  who  recklessly  casts  his  vote  for  ^machine^^  candidates  is  already  half 
enslaved. 

Why  is  labor  entering  politics?  Because  the  professional  politidans  hâve  proved  themselves 
unfit  to  govem.  Without  ideals,  vision,  or  principle,  they  hâve  brought  this  nation  to  the  verge  of 
disaster.  Now  the  producing  classes  will  take  the  helm,  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  rather 
to  rear  upon  a  f oundation  of  liberty,  justice,  and  peace  a  politieal  structure  that  shall  benefit  ail 
mankind. 
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For  Your  Protection 

Every  locomotive  engineer  appréciâtes  the  import- 
ance of  signal  protection.  In  the  same  way  as  safe- 
ty  signais  are  provided  for  the  protection  of  railroad 
traffic,  so  do  we  provide  a  signal  for  your  protection 
when  you  buy  shirts.  Look  for  the  registered  "Sig- 
nal" trademark  sewed  in  the  back  of  the  neckband 
of  every  shirt  you  buy.  It  indicates  a  "safe  buy" — 
stands  for  uninterrupted  wear. 

Signal  Shirts  are  made  of  tub-test  material  of  the 
best  quality.  They  hold  their  shape  and  color  even 
after  repeated  launderings,  and  they  wear  like  iron! 
Not  only  that,  but  they  fit.  No  binding  across 
shoulders,  in  armholes  and  at  the  neck.  TheyVe 
comfortable.  Made  in  seven  patterns  vvith  two  dé- 
tachable laundered  collars  or  soft  collar  attached. 

Ask  yottr  dealer  or  ztrite  tis  gw- 
ing  your  sine  and  dealer' s  narne. 

HILKER -WIECHERS  MPC  CD. 


Dept.  1230 


RACINE,  WISCONSIN 


UNIO 


AOC 


SHIRJS  X*f.  OVERé>^LLS 


HIGH  GRADE KNIFE  IlOOlEASY  MONEY  Si* 

■isn  wantad  maUed  for  11.00.    For  26c  extra  yonr  naine    ^^^  ■^'*■5!^    ^^^ JÈSSJ^ÎSL, 


to  $100  MontUy 
.orSPARETIME 

,  to  Introdvee  norelty 
„„     „„^  *»#»;  ojku»  Yvur  umma  i — ■ — — '^^  ownef**  luime  and 

Siie  8  K                              ^"^SifS^MMM^^^B^^^—ii         etc.  Bkda»  tamt  stMl,  hmniUw  daar  w  (lui 
inch*     MMI    É  i^E^H^^^^^^a! g!ig*'l!*-*!!^j^gffiXgga^ 

020   m»  ou.   OMton,  Ohlo 


THEY  BEAT  ALL 


CHICAGO  ESTES  SHIESLD  COMPANY 


is  the  common  endorsement  from  every  rail- 
road man  who  has  procured  a  pair  of  our  No. 
220  sossles. 

Thia  epfffle  haa  many  ImoroTed  f eatarea  ojer  any  othar. 
Madaof  sine,  htghlyçoBshed  and  fonned  tojit  anr  weanr. 
The  binding  oan  Im  Tnmiahed  in  silk  chenille,  nibber.  Tel- 
Tet  or  leather  aa  you  may  pref er.  LenMi  can  be  wpjaced 
iritboat  any  inconTenience  and  are  held  ftrmly  in  place 
wben  wonL  „    .  .    ^ 

G«t  a  pair  of  tbeae  No.  220'a  and  yon'U  know  wbat  teal 

•'VSS?'5?tchfn«peotor  can  fnraieh  tbeae  or  eent  prepaid 
npoo  recaït  of  $1/50  and  the  name  of  yoor  walcb  in- 
Bpector. 

2S00  Warren  Are.  Clilea«o,  ni. 


SendNoMoneu 


8-Wlndoiv  Pass  Case,  Card  Case 
and  Bill  Fold 

'Be  IIP  to  the  minute.  Carry  ail  of  your  passes, 
lodge  receiptft,  raenibership  cardB.  loowj  cnange, 
bills,  mémos,  etc.,  in  the  beet^looking  and  most 
prectiftal   card  case  on  the  market. 

A  Genutne  LeaUier  combination  Card  Case  and 
Bill  Fold  made  up  eepeciaily  for  B.  of  L.  E.  men. 
Ha»  eight  Windows  for  iwsaes  and  membership 
cards.  one  full-siz©  card  pocket,  two  smaller  pock- 
et* for  stanips.  car  tickets,  etc..  one  change  pock- 
et fatitened  wlth  8nap  fastener  and  one  large  pocket 
in  back  for  billa.  AU  pocket»  are  hned.  Tumed 
edges,   band   tooled.      Size  cloaed.   3  ^  xi  %    in. 


Gold  Engravlng  Free 

W©  engraTe  your  name,  addre»  (two  Unes)  and 
B.  of  Li.  E.  Ëmblem  or  any  other  lodge  emblem  in 
23 -carat  gold,  absolutely  free.  This  work  atone  i» 
worth  S  1.50.  Tlie  engraving  gives  the  card  case 
a  »ery  classy  appearance  and  will  b«  the  meana  of 
identlfylng  It  it  lost  or  stolen. 


Spécial  Xmas  Offer 


CHINESE  LUCKY  RING  FREE 

gut;  a  card  case  porxmas 
-a  sensible  gift  that  will 

BE  APFKECIATED  AND  USED 
EVERY  DAV  IN  THE  YEAR.  AS 
A  SPECIAL   CHRISTMAS   OPFER 

we  will  ineludo  wHth  evrry  card  cm«« 

iiold    on»»    of    thcsc    ChincBs     Good 

Lack  Riairt.  ■  pistinold    rinir   with 

heavy  black  enamolud  toi;    uid  em- 

boHH«d  (^hlnose  lettering  fn    whit», 

meanin»  "Good  Luck,'*^     Thia  rîna 

il  said  to  bo  almoat    uncanny   in    \Xm 

powcr  to    brtnff  "Good    Luck,    Hea)th,    Riches  and  Hsppiness." 

Uarvelouii  atoii«a  ol  upKMi  fortune  are  told  by  tu  wear«r>.   U'a  tha 

last  Word  In  Novulty  Rlnfica.    Be  thcflmt  in  your  town  to  wear  one 

of  thetn  myBtic|Srmbol».     It  i»e!l»  for  SI  .frO.  but  we  (rive  il   to  you 

abaoluteiy  fre«  of  charso  when  you  purchaae  a|card  ca»c. 

No.  100.     Eight-window  combination 

case,  value $5.00 

Gold  stamping,  name,  town,  stat«  and 

lodge  embtem l.SO. 

Chinese  Lucky  Ring  (FREE)  1.50 

ALL  FOR  Value  $8.00 

ONLY       $Q.90 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  act 
at  once 


t  hâve  one  of  theee  card  raiMM,  and  aljto  the   free 


_.  -  ivered.    We  ruoran- 

or  y.iijr   m^rity      rtMundMl    without   quea- 

â«ad  CÉM  conpoa  today. 


Ik.  e.  REDINS  MFG.  CD.  Write  Plalnly 

'  «MC  Superlor  Ave.,  Cl«v»Und,  Ohlo 

IndM  tiMCwioMe  Jbawn  abova.  wMimjr  mhm.  towa. 


I 


Name. . . . 
Btnet  No.. 
City 


.State. 


l&nWein  wanted 

We  do  not  send  a  O.  D. 


to  GeDAda  or  Mexico 


I 


The  Sellers 
Improved  acting  Injector 

AIAm  BNOINBBR9  WHO  HAVB  U9BD 

AJaIm  KIND8   OF   INJBCTORS    SAT  THAT 

THIS  19  THB  BBST  OF  ALL 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  RAILWAY  STATIONS 

m.  THE  GRAND  CENTRAL  TERMINAL.  NEW  YORK  QTY 

Am  the  nome  indicaies,  àte  Grand  Central  Tarmmal  iê  more  thon  a  raUroad  nation;  U  i$  a  beautiful  and  ûn- 
preêiive  civic  center,  houting  Btoreê^  Aopêp  reiCaurantf»  apartments,  poMtofficOt  alectric  Ught  and  potœr  plant,  sufr- 
way  md  turface  car  ttationê,  actuaUy  mÙoi  of  '^imide  êtreetë,"  and  ail  the  attendant  attributes  of  a  cUy  within  îl- 
êeïf.  Several  of  the  hoMt  hoieU  in  New  York  City  and  «  munber  of  important  dubt  and  office  biûldings  are 
reoched  from  it  by  tfc€  underground  VandarbiU  Concourse. 

The  Grand  Central  Terminal  uhu  completed  in  1913,  after  ten  year§  of  construction,  dwing  tohidt  time  eight 
hundred  trains  a  dey,  carrying  from  seventy'five  to  one  hundred  àiousand  passengers,  entered  and  left  the  sta^ 
tion  without  an  int^ruption  of  traffic  The  présent  capacity  of  the  Terminal  is  a  quarter  of  a  million  passengers 
per  day.  Ttiere  are  two  passenger  leveU,  Âe  lower  far  tuburban  and  Ae  upper  for  through  passengers,  with  sepr 
arate  passageways  for  incoming  and  departing  traffic  on  both  levais,  A  thurd  level  sixty  feet  belote  the  street 
handles  ail  baggage,  mail  and  express.    Thirty^two  miles  of  electrified  tracks  are  contained  within  the  TerminaL 

The  walls  and  columns  of  ihe  Grand  Central  Terminal  are  of  Bottidne  marble  and  Caen  stone.  The  arthed 
end  Windows,  sevemy-fiee  feet  higlk,  support  a  vaulted  ceiling  on  whidk  is  tinted  in  blue  and  gold  the  constelUh 
tions  of  aie  heavens  in  their  true  relativity  of  direction,  The  Terminal  is  not  yet  complète,  since  tite  érection  of 
large  office  structures  is  contemplated  on  top  of  and  adjacent  to  the  main  buUding,  The  largest  of  thèse,  a 
thûty^ne  story  twin  office  biUlding  to  contain  more  than  one  million  square  feet  of  office  space,  is  to  be  oon- 
structed  at  a  cost  of  thirty'five  miUion  dollars. 
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The  JhuXt  of  the  Two  Old  Partiat 
Ldke  half-living  eorpses  waiting  for  their  shrouds,  the  two 
dominaDt  politieal  parties  of  the  United  States  are  deceased 
as  far  as  progress,  eonstmetiye  aetion,  or  vital  relation  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  are  concemed.  The  only  stir  of  life 
abont  them  eomes  f rom  a  gronp  of  vigorous  forward-looking 
men  who  still  wear  the  party  label^  bat  who  are  ntterly  alien 
to  the  inteUeetnal  stnpiditji  spiritnal  deeaji  and  politieal  ré- 
action which  stnltify  the  so-called  leadership  of  the  two  old 
parties.  Devoid  of  honor  and  respect,  bereft  of  the  onlj 
eeonomie  justification  for  their  existencci  incompétent  to 
goyem,  and  seeking  x)ow6r  only  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  cam- 
paign  fond  bidder,  the  Repnbliean  and  Démocratie  parties 
search  in  yain  for  an  issne  to  distingoish  them,  and  stage  sham 
battles  to  déceiye  the  voters  into  believing  that  they  still  serve 
some  nsefnl  pnrpose.  The  living  men  still  called  by  their 
liâmes  are  merdy  awaiting  a  new  alîgnment  to  sever  ail. con- 
nection with  them  and  tnm  them  over  to  the.undertaker. 
'  Think  of  the  significance  of  the  f ollowing  events  called  from 
the  press  dispatches  of  the  past  week.  A  progressive  Bc- 
pablican  senator  makes  a  campaign  in  the  state  of  Minnesota 
to  defeat  the  reactionary  Bepublican,  Senator  Kellogg,  and 
elect  the  progressive  Farmer-Labor  candidate,  Shipstead.  The 
Old  Gaard  Repablican  machine  in  the  same  state  arges  the 
votera  to  défeat  Eeller,  the  progressive  Repablican  congress- 
m&n,  and  elect  his  Démocratie  opponent.  La  Follette,  the 
progressive  Repablican,  is  denied  the  right  to  speak  in  a  state 
aaditoriom  by  the  machine-roled  Repablican  administration 
of  Minnesota,  on  the  groand  that  his  politieal  principles  are 
^'dangeroas'M  This  same  Repablican  senator  indorses  a  Non- 
partisan  govemor  in  Soath  Dakota  against  both  Repablican 
and  Démocratie  opponents,  and  goes  to  North  Dakota  to  cam- 
paign for  Frazier,  the  ^'Nonpartisan  Repablican'',  who  is 
feared  and  hated  by  the  Old  Onard  Repablicans  of  the  state. 
Senator  Borah,  another  progressive  Repablican,  asks  the 
voters  of  Missoari  to  elect  the  libéral  Democrat,  Senator 
Reed,  who  is  hoUy  opposed  by  both  the  Repablican  and  Démo- 
cratie machines.  For  good  measare  La  Follette  also  indorses 
this  independent  Democrat. 

Thèse  events  can  mean  bat  one  thing:  the  real  politieal  divi- 
sion in  this  country  today  is  not  between  Repablicans  and 
Democrats,  bat  between  reactionary  Repablicans  and  Démo- 
crate on  one  side,  and  the  progressives  of  both  parties,  backed 
by  Nonpartisan,  Farmer-Labor,  and  Socialist  supporters,  on 
the  other  side.  The  label  of  '* Democrat"  or  "Repablican" 
no  longer  bas  any  real  meaning.  Thèse  party  shibbôleths  are 
mère  empty  shells  becaase  men 's  hearts  and  minds  are  divided 
along  the  lines  of  social  progress  and  économie  justice. 

The  sole  justification  for  a  great  politieal  party  is  to  give 
expression  to  the  économie  interests  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
politieal   parties   are   simply   tbe   reflection   of   the   économie 


cleavages  in  the  state.  Thus  for  a  century  the  Démocratie 
party  was  the  organ  of  the  libéral  middle  class,  opposing 
tariffs  and  other  spécial  privilèges,  and  espousing  decentral- 
ized  govemment,  free  industry,  and  that  measure  of  social 
justice  which  would  give  an  equal  opportunity  to  alL  The 
war  was  the  death-knell  of  the  Démocratie  party.  It  not  only 
destroyed  the  middle  class  as  an  économie  f actor,  but  also 
disillusioned  those  progressive  Democrats  who  believed  that 
new  wine  might  be  held  in  old  bottles.  The  Republican  party, 
sprung  from  the  issue  of  slavery  and  the  personality  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  seized  soon  after  the  Civil  War  by  the 
tariff-seekers  and  monopolists  of  the  nation,  who  saw  in  its 
theory  of  a  eentralized  govemment  their  opportunity  to  secure 
spécial  favors  by  which  they^oould  exact  tribute  from  the  people 
of  ail  the  States.  The  Republican  party  therefore  became  the 
party  of  spécial  privilège.  Weakened  by  the  Progressive  in- 
surgency,  which  drew  from  it  many  of  its  ablest  young  men  and 
changed  f  orever  their  idea  of  party  loyalty,  tbe  parfcy  of  Lincoln 
and  Roosevelt  bas  been  kUled  by  Smoot  and  Lodge  and  Penrose, 
by  sted  and  oil  and  high  finance,  and  by  their  figureheads, 
Harding  and  Daugherty.  Blighted  by  sueh  control,  Republic- 
anism  bas  become  a  house  of  death  which  honest  progressives 
can  no  longer  inhabit. 


What  of  a  New  Party? 

The  ghosts  of  the  two  old  parties  will  be  laid  by  the  élection 
of  1924,  if  not  sooner.  Tbçn  the  new  politieal  alignment, 
whioh  already  exists  in  f  act,  will  assume  the  name  and  duty 
of  a  libéral  party.  Will  it  be  a  third  party  t  Not  necessaiily. 
The  reactionary  Repablicans  and  Démocrate  may  well  combine 
in  one  party  to  defeat  it,  as  they  bave  already  done  in  several 
of  the  Nonpartisan  states.  Or  one  of  the  old  parties  may  ex- 
pire with  groanings  protracted  over  several  years,  as  the  old 
Federalist  and  Whig  parties  bave  done  before  it. 

The  important  f  act  is  that  the  new  politieal  party  will  be 
controlled  by  the  producing  classes  of  >  the  country.  That 
much  is  certain.  You  will  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  some  other 
things  about  it.  It  will  not  come  without  birth  pangs.  The 
black  guard  of  réaction  will  use  tbe  daily  press  to  assail  it 
with  ail  the  villification  and  falsehood  at  its  command.  The 
courageous  men  who  dare  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
leadership  in  the  new  party  wiU  be  reviled  as  traitera,  Bol- 
sheviks,  and  knaves.  The  Nonpartisan  f  armera  and  workers 
of  the  Northwest  can  come  to  witness  that  the  new  party  will 
be  f ought  as  bitterly  as  a  révolution.  Tbe  workers  hâve  never 
secured  a  footbold  in  govemment  without  pa3^g  this  priée. 

It  will  also  take  brains  to  lead  the  new  party.  Mère  hand- 
shaking  and  clap-trap  oratory  will  not  do.  The  people  are 
sick  of  insincere  polities.  They  want  a  party  with  principle 
and  purpose,  with  a  platform  that  means  what  it  says  and  a 
Sound  program  to  carry  it  ont.    The  best  leaders  in  the  labor 
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and  farm  union  movements  must  direct  the  new  party.  They 
shonld  oall  to  their  aid  other  able  and  sincère  men  who  differ 
from  them  occupationally,  but  are  eqnally  sealons  for  good 
govemment    White  eoUars  sometimes  support  level  heads. 

Finally,  the  new  party  must  be  broader  and  bigger  than 
any  one  dass.  Its  platfôrm  must  compriae  the  agricultural 
as  well  as  the  industrial  workers,  and  the  men  who  labor  with 
their  brains  as  well  as  with  their  hands.  In  brief,  it  must 
represent  the  whole  people  if  it  would  seoure  social  justice 
for  ail.  Millions  of  American  citizens  are  waiting  and  yeam- 
ing  for  such  a  party  to  be  bom. 


The  Inforgent  Farmer 

^^I  know  as  much  about  wheat  as  a  hog  knows  about  Son- 
day/'  a  wheat  speculator  who  cleaned  up  $400,000  on  one 
'^dip''  has  just  admitted  to  the  Fédéral  Trade  Commission. 
This  man  got  his  tip  on  how  to  **play  wheat"  from  one  of 
^'tbe  goit  playing  crowd  on  the  véranda,  the  fellows  who  swing 
the  big  deals/'  whom  he  met  while  loaûng  at  French  lick 
Sinîngs.  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  the  multi-millionaire  méat 
packer,  was  also  called  by  the  Fédéral  GommissioUi  but 
refused  to  disdose  his  spéculation^  in  wheat  and  corn. 

Thèse  men  and  their  associât^  demand  great  fortunes  for 
/^marketing  the  farmers'  grain,''  yet  th^  admit  they  know 
little  or  nothing  about  raising  wheat.  They  and  their  fellow 
parasites  and  their  friends  the  bankars  bave  ''deflated"  the 
f  armexs  som,e  twenty  billion  dollars  since  the  armistice,  driving 
literaUy  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  into  bankruptcy, 
and  eausing  depriration  and  incalculable  hardship  to  the  fami- 
lles of  many  more.  While  thèse  men  are  playing  golf  at  Palm 
Beach  and  French  lick,  the  farmers  whose  wheat  they  ^^play" 
are  mortgaging  their  homes  or  tuming  their  f  arms  oTer  to  the 
banks  in  a  final  aet  of  despair.  A  letter  we  hâve  just  reeeiyed 
from  a  Montana  farmer  tells  what  exploitation  and  spécula- 
tion are  taking  fîom  the  farmers'  children  in  a  once  pros- 
pérons wheat  county.    He  says: 

AU  of  onr  sehools  are  in  a  diffieult  position.  From  serenty 
to  eightT' sehools  had  to  stay  elosed  this  fall  due  to  the  finan- 
dal  strmgeney.  Our  district  employed  two  years  ago  ten 
instnietors  for  a  term  of  nine  months.  This  fall  there  are 
only  four,  two  in  town  and  two  in  the  coontry,  for  a  term 
of  fiye  months.  And  this  was  only  made  possible  by  a  spécial 
élection  in  whlch  extra  miUage  was  voted  to  carnr  on  the 
sohools.  Taxable  property  has  shnmk  in  yalne,  and  the  dis- 
trict fonnd  itself  in  debt  beyond  the  légal  tax  limit.  .  .  . 
We  hâve  raised  f  air  to  good  erops  in  the  last  three  years,  but 
many  of  the  original  settlers  are  so  deep  in  debt  that  only 
by  a  succession  of  extra  fine  crops  can  they  pull  through.  •  • 
When  crops  are  raised,  their  value  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
preduetioa.  Everythinff  is  deflated  but  mortsages.  Baek 
taxes,  foredoBures,  a  dearth  of  money  hâve  hrought  this 
V  conntry  to  a  critieal  condition. 

This  is  why  the  western  farmers  are  insurgent.  They  hâve 
awakened  to  realize  that  the  only  way  to  save  themselves  from 
slaveiy  is  to  use  their  ballots  to  end  exploitation  and  get  help 
in  solving  the  crédit  problem  and  marketing  their  crops  eo- 
operatively.  Thoughtf ul  articles  in  this  Joubnil  by  Oovemor 
Frazier  and  Mr.  Marsh  show  what  the  farmer  wants  and  why 
he  is  ready  to  join  his  vote  with  that  of  the  industrial  worker 
in  order  to  secure  économie  justice  for  them  both. 


Mr.  Daugherty  Seoi  Red 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk  about  Attomey  (Mènerai  Daugherty. 
His  récent  public  utterances  are  nothing  short  of  a  disgrâce 
to  the  nation  that  has  entrusted  him  with  his  high  office.  During 
the  past  week  he  delivered  a  campaign  speech  at  Canton,  Ghio, 
mainly  in  défense  of  the  f ailures  and  blunders  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  his  control.  He  dwelt  on  the  superb  serv- 
ice he  had  rendered  the  country  by  suppressing  the  strike  of  the 
raUroad  shopmen  with  his  injunction,  and  further  said: 

With  one  bold  challenge  to  eonstitutional  govemment,  the 
transportation  strike  leaders,  to  ail  apparent  purposes,  re- 


nounced  the  protection  of  sovemmental  authority  when  thqr 
mutinied  against  the  décision  of  the  railroad  labor  board.  • 
.  .  This  was  a  revolt  against  govemment.  Oriminals  of 
the  vilest  types,  apostles  of  the  ultra-red  variety  and  crafty 
power-lnsting  missionaries  of  discord  mingled  in  attache  npom 
Ufe,  properl^,  law  and  govemment. 

Justifying  the  clauses  in  his  injunction  which  f orbade  union 
leaders  from  even  mentioning  the  strike  to  their  members,  Mr. 
Daugherty  continued. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  freedom  of  speech  goaran- 

teed  under  the  constitution  is  not  that  freedom  of  speech 

idkich  incites  mob  violence,  destruction  of  lif  e  and  property, 

and  attache  on  govemment. 

Bailway  employés  bave  put  up  with  this  sort  of  slander 
from  Mr.  Daugherty  quite  long  enough.  He  told  the  public 
that  he  had  two  car  loads  of  évidence  eonvicting  the  strik- 
ing  shopmen  of  ail  sorts  of  crimes,  yet  he  has  been  unable 
to  produce  any  of  this  évidence  before  a  jury.  In- 
deed,  not  one  striking  shopman  has  been  indicted  for 
any  serions  offense.  The  one  bit  of  ^evidence^  which  Mr. 
Daugherty  did  make  publie  has  been  proved  by  The 
New  York  World  to  be  v^oUy  untrue.  Either  the  man  is 
demented,  and  theref ore  not  aooountable  for  his  acta,  or  else 
he  is  guilty  of  gross  f  alsehood  besmirching  the  good  name  of 
several  hundred  thousand  law-abiding  American  working- 
men.  In  either  event  he  should  be  rraioved  from  ofSoe  with- 
out  delay. 

Mr.  Daugherty 's  red  hysteria  does  not  stop  with  the  rail- 
waymen.  He  also  finds  ^^criminak  of  the  vilest  types"  among 
other  groupe  of  workers.  Without  any  warrant  or  ahadow  of 
légal  authority,  and  in  plain  violation  of  the  terms  under 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  secures  its  appropriationi 
from  Congress,  Mr.  Daugherty  sent  his  sleuths  up  into  Mich- 
igan  to  pounce  upon  a  group  of  workers  who  were  qnietly 
holding  a  private  meeting  near  the  eity  of  St.  Joseph.  He 
gives  the  same  excuse  for  this  abuse  oï  power,  namely,  thst 
thèse  union  men  are  ^^dangerous  radieak.'^  If  we  had  not 
heard  this  cry  before  when  it  was  false,  we  might  believe  him 
now.  As  the  New  MajorUy,  the  officiai  organ  of  the  Chiosgo 
Fédération  of  Labor,  remarks: 

Now  more  than  ever  is  it  plain  that  the  cause  of  the  vic- 
time of  the  Daugherty  raids  is  the  concera  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  that  an  attack  on  ''reds"  is  a  covert  attaek 
on  unionism. 

Thèse  Michigan  workers  were  railroaded  to  jail,  their  papers 
eonfiscated,  and  their  release  allowed  only  under  tiie  exorbitant 
bond  of  $10,000  each.  They  hâve  eommitted  no  crime.  Not 
a  single  overt  act  is  charged  against  theuL  Some  of  them  are 
Soeialists,  or  even  Communiste  ;  but  there  is  no  Fédéral  law  mak- 
ing  thèse  beliefk  a  crime.  Ail  but  three  are  American  eitisens; 
four  are  editors  of  labor  papers;  one  was  a  candidate  for  vice- 
président  of  the  United  States  on  the  Socialist  ticket. 

There  is  a  bigger  issue  at  stake  than  the  illégal  persécution 
of  thèse  particidar  men.  If  Attomey  General  Daugherty  can 
dap  them  into  jail  because  he  does  not  like  their  opinions, 
he  can  practice  the  same  outrage  on  any  group  which  incurs 
his  displeasure.  Suppose  that  he  should  take  a  dislike  to  the 
leaders  of  the  transportation  brotherhoods,  the  executives  of 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  or  any  other  body  of  f  earless,  outspoken 
men.  What  would  be  casier  than  to  eharge  them  with  '^dan- 
gerous  radicalism,"  and  either  outlaw  them  with  an  injunction 
or  railroad  them  to  jailf  Once  let  tyranny  destroy  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  weakest  members  of  the  state,  and  the  liberties  of 
ail  are  menaced. 


Judidal  Despotism 
Never  before  in  time  of  peace  has  this  country  seen  such  a 
déniai  of  justice  and  a  suppression  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people  as  has  followed  Attomey  General  Daugherty 's  uncon- 
stitutional  injunctidn.  The  record  of  thèse  judicial  injustices 
for  the  past  month  is  almost  beyond  belief .    Hère,  for  in- 
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stanee,  the  editor  o£  the  Memphia  Labor  Beview  is  sentenced  to 
serve  sàx  months  in  prison  and  pay  $1,000  beeanse  he  wrote  an 
editorial  condenming  scabs  before  the  Daugherty  injonction  was 
iflsned.  He  was  adjudged  in  contempt  o£  court  and  sentenced 
withont  a  trial  by  a  local  judge  who  issued  his  own  injonction 
against  the  strildng  sbopmen  and  their  friends.  Therenpon 
the  editor  o£  the  Memphia  New8  protested  editorially  against 
the  sentence.  He,  too,  was  arrested,  hanled  into  court,  charged 
with  yiolating  the  injunction,  and  is  now  'awaiting  sentence. 
The  editor  of  the  Des  Moines,  lowa,  New$  was  arrested  on  a 
similar  charge,  but  the  Suprême  Court  of  that  state  promptly 
set  aside  the  sentence  against  him  and  ordered  his  release.  A 
labor  editor  at  Saginaw,  Michigan,  dared  to  criticize  the  ease 
with  which  Fédéral  Judge  Tuttle  handed  ont  injunctions  at  the 
regnest  of  the  Père  Marquette  raibroad.  He,  too,  bas  been 
tried  by  the  judge  without  a  jury,  grossly  intfolted  in  the  court 
room  by  His  Honor,  and  sentenced  to  jail. 

The  list  of  shopmen  arrested,  âned  or  jailed  under  the 
Daugherty  injunction  make  one  wonder  whether  .this  is  still 
free  America  or  Gzarist  Russia.  Fédéral  Judge  Baker,  a  very 
amlâtious  injunction  judge,  now  sitting  in  Indianapolis,  dé- 
clares :  ''If  the  jails  of  Indiana  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the 
man  who  violate  thèse  injunctions,  then  we  shall  build  stock- 
ades." 

Do  not  thèse  judges  realize  that  th^  are  desiaroying  the  last 
vestige  of  ouï  respect  for  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the 
courts  f  The  workers  are  coming  to  r^pard  courts  and  judges 
aa  instruments  of  oppression  and  jail  sentences  as  badges  of 
honor.  An  Ohio  shopman  sentenced  for  violating  an  injunction 
deetared:  The  days  I  spend  in  jail  by  this  sentence  wiU  be  the 
happiest  days  of  my  lif  e/' 

If  judicial  tyrants  can  go  this  far  in  destroying  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  where  is  the  stopping  place  f  If  Mr.  Daugherty 
and  his  injunction  judges  can  define  what  men  shall  or  shall  not 
say  and  write,  what  will  hinder  them  from  r^^ating  the 
opinions,  words,  and  writings  of  the  whole  population  by  means 
of  injunctions  f  Judges  can  make  their  own  laws  and  set  up 
their  own  opinions  merely  by  irauing  injunctions,  and  then 
punish  without  a  jury  trial  those  who  dare  to  deviate  from 
theoL 

Despite  thèse  judicial  usurpations,  we  do  not  fear  for  the 
future  of  America.  The  American  people  are  greater  than 
the  Attomey  General  and  the  fedend  judiciary.  Let  sueh 
abuses  of  authority  continue,  and  thèse  officiais  wOl  soon  flnd 
themaelyes  stripped  of  their  power  and  seeking  other  employ- 
ment.  We  are  a  patient  and  long-suffering  people.  When 
we  start  to  dean  house,  however,  we  usually  do  a  thorough  job. 


Labor  Ousts  Lkyd  Gtoorge 

One  by  one  the  captains  and  the  kings  who  made  demoeracy 
safe  for  the  world  in  the  récent  war  are  departing  to  political 
oblivion.  Qrlando,  Clemenceau,  Wilson,  and  now  Uoyd 
Gleorge,  the  big  four  who  directed  the  ''war  to  end  war,'' 
hâve  been  shelved  by  their  respective  nations.  Mr.  (George 
has  proved  himself  one  of  the  most  astute  politicians  who 
ever  guided  the  fortunes  of  British  imperialism.  Originally 
a  libéral,  he  followed  the  beat  of  the  military  tom-toms  into 
the  camp  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  rose  to  power  at 
the  cost  of  compromising  his  principles  with  the  Unionists 
(largely  landed  Tories)  in  order  to  form  a  Coalition  govem- 
ment.  Since  then  his  power  has  been  maintaiAed  by  con- 
tinuons compromises,  until  he  now  regrets  many  of  his  former 
Uberal  ideals.  This  has  been  the  inhérent  moral  defect  of  Lloyd 
George  and  his  govemment:  it  substituted  policy  for  principle 
and  compromise  for  conviction. 

The  f  ail  of  Uoyd  Qeorge  was  caused  by  the  combîned  at- 
tacks  of  British  labor  and  cooperators  and  the  NorthclifPe 
press  against  his  threats  of  war  with  Turkey.  British 
eapîtalists  had  secured  control  of  Turkey 's  richest  oil  lands 
under  the  peace  treaty  of  Sevrés  which  the  Allies  forced  on 


Turkey  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Britain,  moreover,  desired  to 
get  control  of  Constantinople  because  of  her  political  and 
commercial  interests  in  the  Near  East.  Mr.  G^rge  theref ore 
made  a  bargain  with  Oreek  diplomats  whereby  Qreece  would 
be  given  Thrace  in  retum  for  using  her  soldiers  to  drive  the 
Turks  ont  of  their  old  territory  and  make  that  section  safe 
for  British  exploitation.  The  British  Empire  merely  used 
Qreece  as  a  pawn,  providing  money  and  ammunition  for 
Greek  soldiers  to  spill  their  blood  where  British  soldiers  would 
no  longer  fight.  This  plan  to  "save  civilization^'  from  the 
Turks  might  hâve  succeeded  if  French  bankers  had  not  held 
70  per  cent  of  Turkey 's  national  debt.  Armed  with  French 
guns,  the  Turks  rebelled  against  the  terme  of  the  treaty  of 
Setres,  crushingly  defeated  the  Greeks,  and  demanded  the 
retum  of  Eastem  Thrace  and  th^  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  aronnd  the  Straits. 

Lloyd  G^rge  cpuld  hâve  had  peace  long  ago  with  the  Turks 
if  lie  had  wanted  it.  Lapt  Aogust  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
the  Intmor,  Fethy  Bey,  went  to  London  and  offered  complète 
demobilization  and  neutralization  of  the  Straits  under  the 
League  of  Nations  if  Britain  would  call  oft  the  Greeks  and 
stop  the  blood-lett^.  lioyd  G^rge  refused  to  see  the 
Turkish  Minister,  and  the  Tiorks  began  their  victorious  offen- 
sive. With  the  Greek  army  routed  and  demoralized,  and 
Turkish  troops  within  thirty  miles  of  Constantinople,  Uoyd 
Geoige  issued  his  war  manifeste  of  September  16th,  declaring 
that  war  between  Ghreat  Britain  and  Turkey  was  "  inévitable '' 
unless  the  Turks  withdrew  from  the  Straits.  It  seemed  that  l^e 
whole  Mohammedan  East  would  again  be  plunged  into  a  déluge 
of  blood,  and  that  new  battalions  of  British  Tcmmiies  would  leave 
their  boues  to  rot  on  the  rocks  of  Gallipoli 

Then  British  workers  and  cooperators  acted.  The  Labor 
Party  held  monster  anti-war  meetings  from  London  to  Glas- 
gow. The  Trades  Union  Congress  dedared  British  labor 
would  not  fumish  a  man  or  a  penny  for  an  imperialistic  war 
in  the  Near  East.  The  Coopérative  Union,  representing  four 
and  a  half  million  votera,  demanded  peace  and  the  résigna- 
tion of  Uoyd  George.  Then  the  Northdiffe  press  took  up 
the  popular  cry  for  peace.  An  élection  for  a  vaoant  parlia- 
mentary  seat  resulted  in  the  vietory  of  an  anti-George  candi- 
date. Leading  Unionists  then  broke  from  the  Coalition,  and 
Uoyd  George  was  forced  to  resign. 

Britain  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a  gênerai  parliamentary  dee- 
tion,  the  first  since  the  "khaki''  élection  of  1918,  when 
Uoyd  George  played  on  the  war  q^nrit  and  secured  office  with 
the  false  pledge  to  "hang  the  Kaiser  and  make  Germany  pay 
the  full  oost  of  the  war.''  Pending  the  élection,  Bonar  Law, 
a  Conservative,  has  f ormed  a  temporary  cabinet  The  British 
Labor  Party  ia  preparing  for  the  greatest  effort  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  now  holds  77  seats  ont  of  570  in  Parliament.  It  has 
won  nearly  everj  by-election  since  1918,  and  will  doubtless 
double  its  strength  in  the  coming  eleotion.  Probably  no  one 
party  will  win  a  ma jority,  so  that  some  sort  of  coalition  will  be 
necessary.  Labor,  however,  has  refused  to  ally  itself  with 
either  branch  of  the  Uberal  party,  which  sold  out  its  ideak 
during  the  war.  Both  Uoyd  George  and  Bonar  Law  hâve 
begun  their  campaigns  with  bitter  denouncements  of  the 
Labor  Party.  Fear  of  the  rising  tide  of  labor 's  power  may 
well  lead  them  to  patch  up  différences  between  themselvea  and 
unité  to  def  eat  labor. 


Ooal:  An  Unsolved  Problem 
There  will  be  another  coal  tie-up  nezt  spring,  according  to 
the  big  ooal  operators  assembled  in  the  American  Mining 
Congress  recently  held  in  Cleveland.  Several  of  thèse  mine 
owners  stated  quite  blandly  that  they  did  not  expect  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  United  Mine  Workers,  aithough  they 
would  go  through  the  formality  of  meeting  with  the  Union 
représentatives  in  order  to  avoîd  the  charge  of  breaking  their 
eontract  to  do  so.    The  Mining  Congress  ended  the  discussion 
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by  adopting  an  anti-strike  résolution  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gressy  whieh  wonld  turn  over  to  fedend  judges  the  adjnst- 
ment  of  any  labor  dispute,  with  full  power  to  enforee  their 
awards  by  military  force. 

Peace  in  the  mining  industry  will  never  be  seoured  by  force, 
especially  when  administered  by  fédéral  judges  whose  im- 
partiality  is  open  to  grave  question.  A  more  hopeful  sign, 
yet  not  too  promising,  is  the  appointment  by  Président 
Harding  of  the  fact-finding  eommission  of  seven  ^'public'' 
représentatives  provided  for  by  the  Borah-Winslow  bill  re- 
eently  enacted  by  Gongress.  Senator  Borah's  bill  originally 
provided  for  nine  men,  three  to  be  nominated  by  the  miners, 
three  by  the  operators,  and  three  to  represent  ^'the  public." 
Président  Harding  exerted  his  ntmost  influence  to  hâve  this 
changed.  He  said  he  was  opposed  '^to  recognûse  classes  in 
America.''  He  wanted  ail  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
represent  ^'the  public.''  The  Président  had  his  way.  The 
commission  was  reduced  to  seven  members,  which  the  Prési- 
dent has  just  selected  from  his  '' public."  It  is  not  the  same 
as  the  coal  miners'  public  Indeed,  it  is  loaded  with  close 
friends  of  the  big  mine  owners  and  has  no  spokesman  for 
labor.  It  is  essenltially  a  ^'class"  commission.  Its  chairman 
is  John  Hays  Hammond,  millionaire  mine  owner,  associate  of 
the  Guggenheims,  and  connected  with  the  GecÙ  Rhodes  in* 
terests  in  South  Africa.  The  nearest  it  gets  to  labor  is  in 
the  person  of  Charles  P.  Neill,  formerly  with  the  American 
Smelting  and  Mining  Company  and  now  manager  of  the  taureau 
of  information  of  the  Southeastem  Railways.  Mr.  Neill  once 
got  a  political  job  as  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

While  the  Commission  has  only  an  intellectual  acquaintance 
with  the  mine  workers,  it  yet  contains  several  able  men  whose 
investigations  ought  to  produee  some  valuable  results.  It  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  on  the  following  subjects: 
ownership  and  title  of  the  mines;  cost  of  production;  profits 
made  by  operators  during  past  ten  years;  labor  oosts,  lack  of 
employaient,  and  working  conditions;  and  the  formulation 
of  a  govemment  policy  which  will  prevent  strikes  and  secure 
mazim.um  coal  production  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  consumer. 
As  Senator  Borah  remarked,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  commis- 
sion's  work  wiU  hâve  to  do  with  labor.  It  is  therefore  serious- 
ly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  qualified  représentatives  of 
labor  on  its  personnel.  But  if  it  lays  bare  for  the  public  the 
facts  about  coal  profits  and  inefficient  production,  it  wiU  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  sane  solution  of  the  coal  problem. 

Speaking  of  profits  reminds  us  that  the  Fédéral  Trade  Com- 
mission has  just  reported  that  the  coal  companies  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  made  from  4  per  cent  to  367  per 
cent  profit  during  1920.  In  other  words,  the  most  ineffieient 
and  poorest  mines  made  a  fair  profit,  while  the  strong  mines 
made  fortunes. 

In  spite  of  commissions  and  officiai  reports,  the  coal  problem 
will  never  be  solved  until  the  mines  are  run  to  provide  the 
nation  with  fuel  and  not  to  enrich  a  small  group  of  mine 
owners.  That  is  the  fundamental  difficulty.  We  should  quit 
tinkering  with  the  symptoms  and  remove  the  cause.  That 
means  that  the  mines  must  be  nationalized,  and  run  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  also  means  that  the  men  who  work 
the  mines  must  hâve  a  voice  in  their  management.  When  the 
élément  of  private  profit  is  removed,  the  public  and  the  miners 
can  cooperate  for  the  efficient  production  of  coal.  Until  then 
we  shall  continue  to  hâve  more  or  less  chaos  in  the  coal 
industry. 


<  Two  Cent  Justice 

The  net  eamings  of  Class  One  railroads  for  the  year  1922, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  will  amount  to  at  least 
$900,000,000.00,  a  profit  surplus  which  ezceeds  that  of  every 
other  year  but  one  in  the  history  of  private  opération  of  the 
roads,  and  which  is  almost  ezactly  equal  to  the  exorbitant 
rental  received  by  the  carriers  during  fédéral  control — a  sum 
which  Senator  Cummins  declared  "shocked  the  moral  sensé 


of  mankind."  This  enormous  profit  oomes  to  the  roads  in 
spite  of  the  six  months'  coal  shortage  and  the  car  shortage 
caused  by  the  shojmien's  strike.  Under  normal  conditions, 
such  as  may  be  expected  for  the  coming  year,  the  profits  will 
be  even  greater. 

The  Maintenance  of  Way  employés,  who  were  promised  a 
wage  readjustment  if  they  refrained  from  joining  the  shop- 
men's  strike,  bave  now  received  the  long-awaited  award.  Th« 
Bailroad  Labor  Board  announces  an  increase  of  2e  per  honr 
in  the  compensation  of  400,000  maintenance  of  way  worken, 
making  a  minimum  of  25c  peîr  hour  for  the  lowest  group  of 
workers,  and  from  that  up  to  a  minimum  of  37c  for  the  hi^est 
paid  dass.  In  the  face  of  next  to  the  largest  eamings  Ameri- 
can railroads  hâve  ever  known,  the  maintenance  of  way  mèa 
reçoive  2c  justice  I  This  b  not  a  matter  of  theoiy  or  statistiis, 
but  of  practical  f act.  How  in  the  name  of  ail  that  is  deeeat 
and  Uvable  can  a  maintenance  of  way  employé  keep  his  wife 
and  f  amily  of  children,  let  alone  himself  ,  on  a  compensation 
of  25c  an  hour  or  92  a  day.  This  is  really  the  maximum  com- 
pensation for  the  poorest-paid  class  of  workers,  since  days 
lost  by  illness,  bad  weather,  lay-oifs,  and  accidentai  causes 
mean  no  pay. 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  protesting  against  this  snb-human 
award,  A.  0.  Wharton,  one  of  the  three  labor  membera  of  tiie 
Board,  insisted  that  it  violated  the  principle  of  a  Uving  wage. 
The  majority  membera  of  the  Board  bavé  just  answered  thi*i 
contention  by  definitely  rejecting  the  living  wage  standard  in 
fiidng  rates  of  pay.  They  allège  that  it  wotdd  not  be  **wîae  and 
practical"  to  fiz  a  definite  living  wage,  since  ^e  desireB  and 
requirements  of  ail  men  are  not  equaL"  ''When  brought  aboot 
by  natural  processes,"  they  state,  the  living  wage  ^^s  sodaUy 
and  economically  bénéficiai,  but  if  attempted  by  législation  it  is 
a  wasteful  absurdity."  They  then  adduce  figures  to  show  that 
the  cost  to  the  railroads  of  adopting  the  48c  per  hour  minimum 
requested  by  the  Maintenance  of  Way  men  would  bring  a  déf- 
icit, based  on  1921  revenues,  of  $378,078425. 

Thb  Enoikbkrs  JoxTBNiL  bas  oonsistently  respected  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  Board  because  we  believed  in  their  good  in- 
tentions, even  though  we  recognised  that  the  oivironment,  train- 
ing,  and  économie  interests  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  made  it 
impossible  for  labor  to  secure  the  same  sort  of  oympathetie 
hearing  as  the  représentatives  of  the  carriers.  We  regret  to 
say  that  we  cannot  accept  the  excuse  tendered  by  the  majontj 
members  for  the  rejection  of  the  living  wage  as  the  eondusion 
of  intelligent  and  fair-minded  men.  In  f  act,  the  Labor  Board 
is  simply  conunitting  suicide  by  following  this  line  of  reasoning. 
K  it  be  impossible  for  the  Board  to  ascertain  and  fiz  a  just  and 
reasonable  wage,  that  will  provide  railroad  employés  with  ordi- 
nary  necessities  of  lif  e,  then  its  members  had  better  lock  the  door 
and  hand  in  their  résignations.  Th^  cannot  honestiy  draw  gov- 
emment pay  for  doing  something  which  they  themselves  allège 
cannot  be  donc.  IJnless  our  décades  of  research  into  living  eoste 
and  index  priées  are  worthless,  an  intelligent  body  of  men  ought 
to  reach  a  scientifically  valid  conclusion  as  to  what  should  consti- 
tute  a  décent  standard  of  living.  The  plea  of  the  Board  ïb  tbat 
this  should  be  determined  '^y  natural  processes"  is  contray  to  the 
express  tenus  of  the  very  Transportation  Act  under  whieh  it 
holds  office.  A  wage  determined  by  ^'natural  processes"  means 
simply  the  lowest  wage  on  which  human  beings  can  survive  whea 
they  are  hungry  and  bidding  against  each  other  for  work.  If 
twdve  men  apply  to  a  section  boss  for  a  job,  the  'Raturai  pro- 
cess"  will  fix  the  wage  at  the  priée  for  whieh  the  hungriest  man  is 
willing  to  work.  This  is  the  brutal  law  of  the  jungle,  to  avmd 
the  conflict  of  which  the  Labor  Board  was  created. 

We  submit  that  the  first  charge  upon  the  railroad  industiy 
is  at  least  a  living  wage  for  every  honest  worker  employed  by 
it.  Dividends  and  profits  must  come  afterwards,  especially 
when  they  are  based  on  watered  stock  and  fictitious  values.  Û 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  does  not  know  how  to  ascertain  what 
constitutes  a  décent  wage  for  raîlway  labor,  then  its  résignation 
is  long  overdue. 
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Some  Besnlts  of  the  Strike 

The  aftermath  of  the  strike  is  already  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  manj  ways.  Beports  flooding  the  office  show 
that  power  is  not  improving.  In  f act,  it  is  getting  worse 
on  many  of  the  railroads.  And  yet,  either  through  mis- 
information  or  in  utter  indifférence  to  the  fact  that 
winter  is  rapidly  approaching,  certain  railroads  seem 
to  think  that  their  power  is  100  per  cent  normal,  and 
that  it  is  going  to  remain  so  and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary  to  settle  with  the  striking  shopmen.  On  122  rail- 
roads, as  we  go  to  press,  the  shopmen  hâve  settled. 
This  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  their  membership, 
and  means  that  over  200,000  men  hâve  returned  to 
work.  Negotiations  are  going  on  with  many  of  the 
other  roads,  but  several  of  the  important  Unes  thruout 
the  country  hâve  organized  their  own  so-called  ''Labor 
Unions,"  (God  save  the  namel)  and  think  the  mil- 
lenium  has  arrived  and  that  they  hâve  solved  what 
they  call  the  labor  problem.  They  do  not  realize  that 
they  hâve  raised  up  a  Frankenstein  that  later  on  will 
crash  them.  One  of  the  interesting  features  showing 
the  trend  of  the  times  is  the  reports  coming  in  to  the 
Bureau  of  Boiler  Inspection.  It  shows  for  July,  Au- 
gust  and  September  of  1921,  the  f  ollowing  : 

Number  of  accidents 152 

Number  of  persons  killed 3 

Number  of  persons  injured 173 

For  July,  August  and  September,  1922,  the  first 
three  months  of  the  strike,  and  incidentally  the  first 
three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1923,  it  shows  the 
f  ollowing  : 

Number  of  accidents 288 

Number  of  persons  killed 10 

Number  of  persons  injured 350 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  months 
of  August  and  September,  1922,  are  not  yet  in  such 
shape  that  they  may  be  checked  so  as  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  number  of  accidents  not  properly 
reported  to  the  bureau,  and  they  will  no  doubt  aug- 
ment  the  statement  for  thèse  two  months  considerably. 

Important  Settlements  Beached 

Settlement  has  been  made  for  the  Engineers,  Firemen 
and  Hostiers  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  Pennsyl- 


vania  System,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,-Reading,  Illinois 
Central,  Buffalo,  Bochester  &  Pittsburg,  Buffalo  &  Sus- 
quehanna  and  Chicago,  Bock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  sev- 
eral other  committees  are  now  in  conférence.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Chairmen  of  the 
New  York  Central  System  hâve  been  mailed  to  ail  Gen- 
eral Chairmen,  and  we  call  your  particular  attention 
to  one  important  settlement  that  you  will  find  on  the 
last  page,  namely,  the  settlement  reached  in  regard  to 
the  Booster  as  applied  to  both  freight  and  passenger 
locomotives.  This  is  an  important  settlement,  and 
should  be  carefully  read  and  understood  by  ail  chair- 
men, and  every  effort  should  be  piade  to  hâve  the  same 
settlement  placed  in  effeet  on  their  Unes.  Eeep  us  ad- 
vised  of  any  new  settlements  as  fast  as  they  arise,  and 
if  necessary  wire  the  Grand  Office  regarding  same. 

Your  Political  Opportnnity 

On  Tuesday,  November  7th,  Organized  Labor  will 
hâve  a  chance  to  show  whether  it  is  really  interested  in 
self-preservation  or  not.  On  that  date  you  will  by  your 
ballots  elect  either  the  friends  or  enemies  of  Organized 
Labor.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  A  man  is  either 
for  us  or  against  us.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  the  votes 
cast  on  that  day  will  be  cast  by  those  who  labor  for 
their  daily  bread  either  by  brain  or  muscle  or  both. 
Perhaps  before  this  copy  of  the  Journal  reaches  you, 
the  die  will  hâve  been  cast — and  it  is  up  to  you.  If 
an  injunction  were  issued  tomorrow  restraining  you 
from  using  your  franchise  and  casting  your  vote  on  élec- 
tion day,  you  would  howl  to  high  heaven  about  the  in- 
justice that  had  been  donc  you.  See  that  you  appre- 
ciate  your  franchise  enough  to  go  to  the  poils  and 
vote  on  November  7th.  TJrge  your  famîly  and  your 
friends  to  do  likewise.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  wîll 
find  a  list  of  candidates  whom  your  State  Législative 
Boards  hâve  carefully  investigated  and  found  to  stand 
squarely  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  G^od  govem- 
ment  is  not  an  accident.  You  get  just  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment  you  vote  for,  no  more,  no  less.  The  men  you  elect 
to  public  office  are  a  reflection  of  your  own  honesty,  in- 
telligence and  dévotion  to  the  public  welf  are.  It  is  up  to 
you.  Fratemally  yours, 

W.  S.  Stone,  g.  C.  E. 
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THE  FARMERS'  WANTS 

By  HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZŒR,  Ex-Governor  of  North  Dakota 


IHHiHHillMllli 


BIEFLY    stated,    the    f armera    of    North    Dakota,  to  eam  a  décent  living  for  himself  and  family.    And  like 

and  of  the  entire  United  States  want  an  oppor-  the  other  workers,  he  finda  himself  squeezed  to  the  starva- 

tonity  to  eam  an  honest  living  and  a  décent  living.  tion  limit  of  déflation  between  the  two  groupe  of  middle- 

becanse    of   the   nnjnst   market   conditions   with  men  who  flx  both  the  price  he  gets  for  the  prodact  of  hiB 

This  opportunity  bas  been  denied  them  in  the  past  labor  as  well  as  the  priées  he  must  pity  for  the  things  he  hs8 


which  the  f armers  bave  to  contend. 
Sow  the  Farmer  Is  Gonged 

A  great  many  people  fail  to  realize 
that  the  farmer  in  the  past  and  even  at 
the  présent  time  is  np  against  a  game 
that  is  nnbeatable^  owing  to  the  f act  that 
he  bas  to  bay  at  retail  and  sell  at  whole- 
sale — a  condition  that  would  break  any 
other  line  of  business  jast  as  it  bas 
broken  the  farmer. 

In  other  words,  the  other  fellow  sets 
the  price  on  what  the  farmer  buys  and 
also  sets  the  price  on  what  the  farmer 
sells.  The  only  thing  that  has  kept  the 
farmer 's  head  above  water  at  ail  is  the 
increased  price  of  bis  land.  Mark  you, 
I  do  not  say  the  increased  vaine  of  bis 
land,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farmer 's  land  is  valuable  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  profit  he  can  make  by 
tUling  the  soil.  The  faet  remains,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  market  value  of  the 
farmer 's  land,  even  though  it  be  ficti- 
tious,  has  been  steadily  advancing;  yet 
the  farmer  is  in  debt  today  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  increase  of  the  sale 
value  of  bis  f  arm. 

The  Battle  for  a  Décent  Living 

North  Dakota  has  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
healthful  dimate.  Millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  wealth  bave  been  produced  by 
the    farmers    of    this    state,    but    the 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FBAZIEB 
If  any  man  In  the  United  States 
knowB  what  the  f  anner  wants  it  is  Ex- 
Oovemor  Fraslar,  of  North  Dakota. 
Blnce  boyhood  he  has  contlnuously 
worked  upon  his  own  farm,  until  the 
Nonpartisan  farmers  elected  hlm  for  two 
snccesslTe  tenus  as  chief  executive  of 
that  State.  Honest,  f  earless,  intelligent, 
he  proved  the  best  govemor  Nortb 
Dakota  ever  had.  He  is  now  candidate 
for  the  U.  8.  Benate,  bavlng  defeated 
Senator  McOumber  in  the  récent  pci- 
maxles. 


farmers  are  not  the  owners  of  that 
wealth.  Not  only  has  the  price  of  their  products  been  ham- 
mered  down  by  the  grain  gamblers  whenever  there  was  a 
f  air  crop,  but  they  bave  had  to  contend  with  unjust  grad- 
ing  and  excessive  freight  rates,  both  for  the  wheat  they 
shipped  f rom  the  state  and  for  the  things  shipped  into  the 
state  which  they  bave  to  buy.  And,  mark  you,  the  farmer 
pays  the  freight  both  ways,  as  he  gets  the  priée  for  his  grain 
with  the  freight  to  Minneapolis  deducted.  Thus,  the  farmers' 
problem  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  problem  of  the  railroad 
Brotherhoods  and  of  the  labor  man  at  large.  They  are 
stmggling  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor.  The  farmer, 
like  the  Brotherhood  man  and  every  labor  man,  simply  wants 


to  buy.  In  other  wordsi  the  produeen 
of  the  nation,  whether  farmers  or  in- 
dustrial  workers,  are  suffering  from 
the  self -same  evil — ^while  they  prodnee 
more  abundantly  than  the  workers  of 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  they 
get  lésa  retum  for  their  labor.  The 
larger  part  of  their  product  is  taken 
by  the  speculator,  broker,  profit-maker 
and  other  parasitie  middlemen. 
Wfay  Farm  Boys  Leave  Home 

Volumes  bave  been  written  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  question — ^'^How  to 
Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  On  the  Farm." 
That  problem  is  easy  of  solution.  The 
farm  boys  and  girls  bave  an  average 
amount  of  brains,  and  they  stay  on  the 
farm  where  they  were  raised  until  they 
are  thoroughly  convinced  that  they  hâve 
not  a  f  air  opportunity  to  eam  a  décent 
living  and  enjoy  some  of  the  better 
things  in  life.  But  when  they  are 
convinced  that  other  flélds  of  endea- 
vor  présent  better  opportnnities,  f ew- 
er  hasards  and  a  bigher  plane  of  liv- 
ing, they  are  not  going  to  stay  on  the 
farm. 

Worken  and  Fannars  ICost  Stand 
Together 

Henee,  the  battle  of  the  farmer  for 
better  working  conditions  and  just  pay 
for  his  labor  is  very  similar  to  the 
struggle  of  the  railroad  worker  and 
other   groupa   of   labor   for    the   same 


things.  We  sbould  be  fighting  together 
ail  along  the  line,  and  I  believe,  from  the  developments 
of  the  last  few  years,  that  we  are  getting  doser  together. 
Not  even  a  corrupt  press,  coached  by  selfish  politicians, 
will  be  able  to  fool  the  majority  of  the  people  very  mueh 
longer. 

I  believe  that  our  country  has  reached  a  criflia»  which 
to  be  successfully  met  requirea  the  most  carefnl  leadership 
of  men  and  women  with  cool  and  unbiaaed  haada  and  hon- 
est and  unselflah  hearta— thoee  who  hâve  dedieated  thoir  Uvw 
to  their  fellow  men.  If  the  problems  conf ronting  America 
cannot  be  scdved  by  eamest  efforts  along  thia  Une,  then,  In- 
deed,  with  Lincoln,  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  my  country. 
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LABOR'S  RISE  TO  POLITICAL  POWER 

ByDR.  FREDERIC  C  HOWE,  Executive  Secretary,  Conférence  for  Progressive  PoUtical  Action 


N  A  démocratie  state  eveirj  class,  race  or  group  that 
n^lects  its  political  power  loses  its  économie  and 
indnstrial  power  as  welL  Tolstoi  says  that  the  em- 
ployer will  do  eyerything  for  the  worker  exoept 
_  get  off  his  baek.  No  employer,  no  landlord,  no 
owning  clasa  ever  volantarily  got  of!  the  backe  of  the  produo- 
ing  class.  In  other  words,  every  race,  group  and  dass  has  to 
look  ont  for  itself,  and  in  the  modem  state  it  can  only  look 
after  itsélf  thiongh  the  ballot  and  throngh 
ezereising  îts  politieal  power, 

The  Straggle  for  Politieal  Bominance 
It  is  interesting  to  note  dnring  the  past 
hnndred  years  how  one  économie  group 
after  another  has  risen  to  political  power, 
and  how  it  has  always  risen  by  its  own  ef- 
forts. The  Freneh  révolution  threw  over 
the  king  and  the  old  aristocracy.  Between 
1830  and  1850  the  business  men,  who  had 
no  political  power,  and  who  in  many  coun- 
tries  had  not  even  the  right  to  vote,  took 
power  away  from  the  old  aristocracy  and 
shared  it  with  them.  They  did  this  by 
struge^e.  Graduâlly  ihe  buiineM  men  ob- 
tained  complète  control  of  govemment  in 
practically  every  eountry  in  the  world. 
That  left  two  other  groupe  or  classes  with- 
out  a  voies  in  politics.  Thèse  groupe  were 
the  women  and  the  workers.  Now  women 
hâve  secured  their  political  power.  They 
reoeived  little  help  from  the  men.  They 
had  to  do  it  themselves.  And  the  change 
that  has  corne  over  women  in  a  half  dozen 
years  as  the  resuit  of  political  power  gives 
a  suggestion  of  the  change  that  would  come 
over  labor  if  it  exercised  its  power  as  the 
aristocracy,  the  landowners,  the  capitaliste, 
and  the  business  men  hâve  exercised  theirs. 

European  Workers'  Politieal  Power 

As  we  look  over  the  world  today  we  find 
that  the  big  overshadowing  f  act  in  prac- 
tieally  every  eountry  is  the  rise  of  the 
worker  to  political  power,  and  along  with 
that  a  rise  in  économie  power.  Today  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Gzecho-Slovakia  and  the  Balkans,  the 
workers  and  peasants  are  in  control  of  the  political  state.  In 
Australia  the  labor  party  has  been  in  power  for  years,  and  in 
England,  Lreland,  Belgium  and  G^ermany  the  workers  f  orm  the 
moet  intelligent,  most  purposeful,  most  constractive  political 
group  in  thèse  eountries. 

It  is  inévitable  that  labor  in  the  United  States  will  insist 
upon  political  power.  It  is  inévitable  because  labor  has  doue 
so  in  practically  eveiy  other  eountry.  Historically  it  is  in- 
évitable because  in  tum  every  class  has  risen  to  power,  from 
the  single  individual  king  to  thé  fondai  lords  and  the  business 
groups.    Now  it  is  the  workers'  tunu 

Labor  Aroused  by  Hélplessness 
In  other  eountries  labor  has  undertaken  political  action  and 
has  gained  political  power  only  when  économie  necessity  and 


DR.  FREDERIC  0.  HOWB 
Throngh  a  Uf etime  of  devoted  serv- 
ice In  behalf  of  social  and  économie 
Justice,  Dr.  Howe  has  endeared  hlmself 
to  the  produdng  classes  of  America.  An 
eminent  anthor,  economist  and  publlclst^ 
he  has  unseiflshiy  used  his  talents  as  a 
champion  of  democracy  aganist  spécial 
pilvllege  and  political  corruption.  At 
présent  he  is  Identifled  with  the  AU 
American  Coopérative  Commission  and 
is  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National 
Oonference  for  Progressive  Political 
Action. 


political  injustice  hâve  fully  aroused  the  workers  to  a  realiza- 
tion  of  their  hélplessness.    Surely  the  last  three  years  hâve 
demonstrated  to  labor  its  abject  hélplessness  in  this  eountry. 
The  government  is  in  the  complète  control  of  big  business  in- 
terests.    Banquets  are  held  at  the  White  House  for  the  repré- 
sentatives of  the  steel  trust,  the  coal  barons,  the  great  Wall 
Street  bankers,  and  other  privil^^ed  groups,  while  the  spokes- 
men  for  labor  are  given  only  the  erumbs  from  the  table.    The 
secretary  of  a  great  govemment  depart- 
ment  recently  called  représentatives  of  the 
transportation  brotherhoods  to  Washing- 
ton, and  then  arrogantly  refused  to  see 
them,  tumed  them  over  to  a  subordinate, 
and  let  them  be  ushered  out  a  side  door 
with  the  absurd  offering  of  a  cigar  to  ap- 
pease  their  outraged  feelings.    The  prési- 
dent of  the  eountry  openly  sides  with  the 
mine  owners  and  railroad  companies  in 
their  efforts  to  crush  union  labor,  and  calls 
upon  the  govemors  of  the  states  for  troops 
to  aid  them  in  their  private  war.    Fédéral 
judges,  appointed  by  the  président,  grant 
outrageons  injunctions  against  labor  with 
a  free  hand.    The  attomey  gênerai  of  the 
United  States  openly  boasts  that  the  whole 
resources  of  the  govemment  will  be  placed 
behind  the  flght  to  maintain  the  open  shop. 
The  oonstitutional  liberties  of  labor  and  its 
statutory  protections  guaranteed  by  Con- 
gress  in  the  Clayton  Act  and  similar  meas- 
ures  hâve  been  trampled  upon  rough-shod 
by  compilant  judges  in  aU  sections  of  the 
eountry.   As  a  crowning  inf amy,  Gongress 
passes  the  highest  high  tariff  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  deliberately  collecting  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  the  extravagances  of 
the  govemment  from  the  backs  and  stom- 
achs  of  the  workers,  at  the  same  time  en- 
riching  the  big  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chant  princes  who  contribute  to  campaign 
funds.    Never  in  the  history  of  America 
has  labor  been  more  exploited,  more  shom 
of  elemental  rights,  more  helpless  to  pro- 
tect  itself  .    It  is  f  ast  losing  its  économie 
power     because     it     has     no     political 
power. 
Workers  Oan  Oontrol  State 
The  workers  now  hâve  the  power  to  secure  good  govemment 
if  they  but  awake  and  use  it    No  political  party  and  no  po- 
litical machine  can  win  even  one  élection  if  the  producing 
classes  but  use  the  power  already  in  their  hands.    There  are 
nearly  six  million  organized  workers  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  more  than  two  million  organized  f  armers.  This  vast 
organized  power  is  more  than  sufficient  to  tum  any  élection. 
It  is  sufficient  to  control  any  one  of  the  dominant  political  par- 
ties, or  to  croate  a  new  party  that  will  give  expression  to 
labor 's  political  ideals  and  secure  their  realization  in  the  state. 
A  Program  That  WOl  Win 
In  every  eountry  where  labor  has  risen  to  political  power, 
some  well-organized  group  has  had  to  lead  the  way.    Once  the 
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trail  is  blazed,  other  groupa  are  eager  to  follow.  In  America 
there  are  two  progressive  labor  organizations  powerf ni  enough 
and  progressive  enough  to  lead  labor  on  to  political  power. 
Thèse  are  the  railway  employés  and  ttie  miners.  They  are  in- 
telligenty  well  organized,  and  well  led.  They  possess  both 
purpose  and  courage.  Both,  too,  hâve  leamed  by  the  events 
of  the  past  year  that  they  must  fight  for  self -préservation 
against  the  selfish  business  interests  that  now  oontrol  the  gov- 
ernment. 

With  a  progressive  program  the  railway  workers  and  min- 
ers ean  stimulate  other  labor  groupe  to  political  action.  They 
can  also  secure  the  support  of  the  farmers  and  of  ail  other 
votera  who  are  not  parasites  on  the  producing  class.  What 
kind  of  a  political  program  should  labor  havef  This  is  a 
question  of  critical  importance.  Upon  it  dépends  muoh  of  the 
success  of  labor 's  political  efforts.  First  of  ail,  it  must  be 
something  more  than  a  narrow  labor  program — it  must  be  a 
program  for  ail  ^the  people.  Labor  cannot  succeed  politically 
unless  its  program  is  broad  enough  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  farmers,  the  teachers,  and  the  other  professional  workers 
— in  brief ,  ail  the  producing  classes. 


Secondly,  labor 'a  political  program  must  be  aa  deep  as  it 
is  broad.  No  shallow  furrow  will  do.  It  must  plow  up  the 
roots  of  spécial  {Nrivilege,  social  injustice,  and  économie  ex- 
ploitation. It  must  tax  spéculation  and  proÛteering  out  of 
existence  by  taxation  of  socially  made  land  values,  of  un- 
earned  incrément,  of  excess  profits.  It  must  provide  for  the 
démocratie  control  of  crédit  by  the  people  instead  of  by  the 
big  bankers,  and  liberate  it  for  productive  uses.  It  must  saf e- 
guard  the  rights  of  childhood  and  of  motherhood.  It  must 
pledge  the  extermination  of  monopoly,  of  tariff  f  avoritism,  of 
judicial  usurpation.  It  must  conserve  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  for  the  use  of  ail  the  people.  Finally,  it  should 
stimulate  and  encourage  eo-operation,  so  that  the  producing 
classes  can  build  up  the  co-operative  state  f rom  the  débris  of 
the  capitalistic  state. 

Labor'a  political  opportunity  ia  at  hand.  Action  cannot  be 
long  def  erred.  Either  labor  must  control  the  political  state 
for  ita  économie  émancipation,  or  the  men  who  now  control 
the  political  state  will  crush  labor. 


Planks  for  a  Labor  Platform 
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By  George  Soûle 
Directoff  The  Labor  Bureau^  Inc. 


'HETHER  labor  seeks  political  ends  through  a 
new  party  in  which  it  may  hâve  a  full  partner- 
ship,  or  continues  the  attempt  to  influence  the 
old  machines  of  professional  politicians,  it 
should  hâve  a  well-considered  program  which 
can  be  justified  alike  to  the  expert  and  to  the 
man  in  the  street.  Such  a  program  is  not  likely  to  arise  sud- 
denly  on  the  noisy  floor  of  a  convention,  or  in  the  hurried  and 
heated  committee  room.  Discussion  of  its  éléments  can  begin 
none  too  early,  for  labor,  unlike  the  well  oiled  party  machine, 
must  arrive  at  its  considered  will  through  public  debate,  and 
not  by  the  private  décisions  of  the  interests  which  boss  the 
bosses.  This  article  is  merely  a  tentative  attempt  to  suggest 
some  of  the  planks  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  consid- 
ered by  those  who  will  hâve  a  part  in  drafting  labor 's  polit- 
ical demanda.  I  bave  not  attempted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  draw 
up  thoae  meaningless  generalities  usually  contained  in  polit- 
ical platforms,  which  are  calculated  to  attract  the  ytn^TîmnTn 
number  of  voters  without  committing  the  party  to  anything 
definite;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  draft  a  complète  plan  of 
social  and  économie  régénération.  My  purpose  is  to  suggest 
some  of  the  éléments  of  a  practical  and  sincère  program 
which  could  be  put  into  effect  within  a  reaaonable  length  of 
time  by  a  successful  party,  and  which  would  be  of  distinct 
.  benefit  not  only  to  labor  but  to  farmers  and  ail  others  who 
Uve  by  useful  work. 

1.  The  Statua  of  Trade  Unions 
Industrial  conflict  bas  lately  been  engendered  where  it  did 
not  exist,  and  embittered  where  it  arose,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  existence  and  legitimate  powers  of  organization  of 
labor  hâve  not  been  recognized  by  many  employers  and  some 
of  our  courts,  and  are  not  dearly  defined  in  the  law.  We  are 
ail  familiar  with  attempts  to  vitiate  bona  fide  collective  bar- 
gaining  by  injunctions,  damage  suits,  and  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion.  Until  the  workers  bave  the  undisputed  right  to  safe- 
guard  their  wages  and  conditions  of  work  through  voluntary 
organization  and  collective  bargaining,  discontent  is  sure  to 
increase  and  interruptions  of  work  will  constantly  arise  with 
danger  and  inconvenience  to  everyone.     We  need  national 


législation  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  the  charter  of  trade 
unionism.  For  a  time  it  was  thought  by  some  that  the  Clay- 
ton  law  provided  such  a  charter,  but  faulty  phrasing,  com- 
bined  with  judicial  misinterpretation,  bas  made  ita  protection 
illusory.  The  British  workers  succeeded  in  protecting  them- 
selves  against  hostile  courts  through  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  adéquate  législation  cannot  be  en- 
acted  hère  as  well  if  labor 's  political  power  is  sofficiently 
strong.  This  législation  should  be  carefully  drafted  by  com- 
pétent légal  authorities  who  bave  an  understanding  of  and 
sympathy  with  organized  labor,  and  ahould  protect  unions 
f  rom  charges  of  conspiracy  when  they  are  pursuing  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  their  membera.  It  ahould  alao,  if  possible, 
define  the  lawful  méthode  of  conducting  industrial  disputes, 
such  as  picketing,  and  should  exempt  labor  organizationa  f  rom 
responsibility  for  sporadic  and  irresponaible  iUegal  acte  of  ia- 
dividual  atràcera. 

2.  Welf are  LegiaUtion 

Through  apecial  circumataneea,  the  railroad  workera  hâve 
been  able  to  aecure  the  eight-hour  day  by  national  legialation, 
but  in  most  other  occupations  legialative  attempta  to  regulate 
not  merely  the  houra  of  work  for  men,  but  alao  for  women, 
and  even  to  prohibit  child  labor,  bave  been  held  nnconstitu- 
tional  by  the  Suprême  Court.  Such  limitation  of  the  fédéral 
power  is  economically  ridiculoua  in  a  nation  where  compéti- 
tion among  employers  doea  not  atop  at  atate  linea,  and  where 
single  employers  like  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
bave  planta  in  many  atatea.  A  conatitutional  amendment  is 
needed  to  extend  the  fédéral  power  to  cover  ail  mattera  in- 
volved  in  industrial  welfare.  This  should  be  accompanied  by 
adéquate  législation  prohibiting  child  labor  and  limiting  hours 
of  work. 

3.  Protection  of  the  Power  of  Oongreaa 

In  order  further  to  saf eguard  such  législation  aa  ia  contem- 
plated  in  paragraphe  1  and  2,  there  ia  needed  a  conatitutional 
amendment  which  will  prevent  the  Suprême  Court  from  abro- 
gating  laws  which  embody  the  will  of  the  people  aa  expressed 
through  acte  of  Congress.  If  desired,  the  Suprême  Court  may 
be  granted  a  veto  power  such  as  is  now  held  by  the  presi- 
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dent,  but  at  least  it  should  be  provided  that  any  law  heid  nn- 
constîtutional  by  the  Suprême  Court  shall  become  valid  if  re- 
passed  by  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  This  would 
eertainly  provide  a  sufficient  check  on  Congress  to  prevent  it 
from  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

4.  Nationalization  of  the  Mines 

Everyone  sufFers  every  year  through  the  almost  fantastic 
confusion  of  the  basio  coal  industry,  a  confusion  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  by  any  business  man  or  engi- 
neer  who  was  running  the  coal  industry  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  numerous  private  own- 
ers.  Sometimes  we  hâve  coal  shortages  and  high  priées,  at 
other  times  we  hâve  coal  surpluses,  widespread  unemployment 
of  minersi  and  bitter  strikes  for  a  décent  living.  At  no  time 
is  the  price  of  coal  to  the  consumer  as  low  as  it  should  be  ;  at 
no  time  does  the  miner  receive  as  much  as  he  should  get  for 
his  labor.  Books  could  be  written  about  the  waste,  corruption 
and  profiteering  involved  in  this  industry,  which  has  been  de- 
veloped  on  the  assumption  that  the  régime  of  private  profit 
and  onrestricted  private  enterprise  is  socially  désirable.  The 
détails  of  a  better  organization  of  the  industry  can  be  worked 
'  out  only  by  compétent  technicians,  but  in  order  to  set  those 
technicians  to  work  in  the  public  interest  it  is  first  necessary 
that  the  public  interest  in  the  mines  shall  be  paramount.  A 
program  looking  toward  national  ownership  seems  to  be  the 
only  one  that  can  insure  a  paramount  public  interest.  No 
party  can  any  longer  sidestep  the  déplorable  f  acts  of  the  coal 
industry,  but  the  old  parties  will  show  great  ingenuity  in  side- 
stepping  the  main  due  to  a  solution — the  élimination  of  pri- 
vate spéculative  profit. 

6.  Nationalization  of  the  Bailroads 

Executive  control  of  the  nation 's  steel  highways  is  now 
entmsted  to  private  owners,  and  there  is  no  great  cause  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  results.  The  f act  that  the  public  has  a 
vital  interest  in  the  railroads  has  been  recognized  by  régula- 
tive  législation,  but  négative  régulation  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  positive  management.  The  railroads  oannot  operate  satis- 
faetorily  unless  they  can  fumish  to  the  shippers  adéquate 
service  at  sufSciently  low  rates,  and  to  the  workers  décent  and 
ample  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  agricultural  oom- 
munity  espeeially  has  suffered  from  poor  service  and  high 
rates,  and  labor  has  suffered  from  a  nîggardly  and  autocratie 
labor  policy.  The  excuse  for  thèse  f  allures  b  that  in  order  to 
fumish  any  kind  of  service  the  railroads  ninst  hâve  sufficient 
capital  to  maintain  their  equipment,  and  that  in  order  to 
seoure  the  capital  they  must  offer  an  attractive  retum  to  pri- 
vate investors.  For  years  the  roads,  in  spite  of  their  poor 
service  and  anti-labor  attituile,  hâve  been  notoriously  under- 
eqoipped.  Even  the  facilities  which  they  hâve  are  in- 
efficiently  used.  Must  we,  then,  allow  the  roada  to  charge 
still  higher  rates  and  pay  still  lower  wages  f  Must  we  offer 
investors  large  enough  railroad  profits  to  attract  them 
away  from  enormously  profitable  investments  such  as  are 
open  to  steel  and  other  exploited  industries  where  the  publie 
interest  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  establishment  of  pub- 
lic control  over  priées  f  If  so,  we  might  as  well  abandon  the 
attempt  to  control  railroad  rates  altogether,  and  throw  the 
whole  System  of  transportation  back  into  the  maw  of  unre- 


stricted  private  exploitation.  If  we  are  not  to  do  this,  the 
only  way  out  is  through.  Let  us  accompany  publie  régula^' 
tion  of  rates  with  the  fumishing  of  railroad  capital  by  thé 
govemment,  which  on  account  of  its  stability  and  its  taxin^ 
power  can  fumish  the  necessary  capital  at  low  interest.  Ani 
if  the  govemment  furnishes  the  capital,  it  necessarily  followà 
that  the  public  must  assume  the  place  of  primary  considéra- 
tion and  power  now  held  by  the  private  moneyed  interests 
financing  the  roads.  The  détails  of  management  hère  aise 
must  be  left  to  technicians,  but  the  principle  is  sound. 
There  must,  of  course,  also  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
unions  to  function  as  représentatives  of  the  practical  railroad 
men  whom  they  comprise,  not  only  in  matters  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  but  also  in  matters  of  efficient  opération. 

6.. Provision  Against  Unemployment 

Although  we  hâve  just  passed  through  one  of  the  most  sé- 
vère industriai  dépressions  in  our  history,  in  which  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  nation 'ii  wage-eamers  were  employed,  no  nat- 
ural  action  has  been  taken  against  a  récurrence  of  the  crisis. 
Yet  it  is  known  to  ail  economists  that  such  a  récurrence  is  to 
be  expected  as  the  business  cycle  proceeds  in  its  usual  alterna- 
tion  of  prosperity  and  dépression.  The  time  to  providé 
against  unemployment  is  not  when  the  dépression  is  alread^ 
upon  us,  for  then  it  is  too  late,  but  when  prosperity  enableà 
us  to  prépare  adequately.  The  first  necessity  is  a  fédéral  sys^ 
tem  of  employment  exchanges,  to  bring  the  men  needing  jobs 
in  contact  with  whatever  jobs  there  are.  The  next  is  a  na- 
tional System  of  unemployment  Insurance,  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  unemployment  is  a  risk  incident  to  modem  indus- 
try, and  that  its  burden  should  therefore  be  borne  by  indus-j 
try.  In  times  of  prosperity  ail  successful  finns  accumulate 
large  surpluses  and  reserves,  which  they  draw  upon  in  time§ 
of  dépression  in  order  to  pay  their  interest  charges,  their  offi- 
ciai salaries,  and  even  their  dividends.  Large  property  inter- 
ests are  thus  insured  against  dépression,  and  it  is  recognized 
in  respect  to  them  that  dépression  is  an  expected  risk.  Onlji 
for  labor  is  no  provision  made,  and  the  élément  least  fitted  to 
withstand  the  dépression  is  thus  forced  to  bear  its  greatest 
losses.  Part  of  the  profits  of  prosperity  should  be  laid  asidc^ 
as  a  reserve  fund  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  wages, 
and  this  can  be  donc  adequately  and  justly  only  througb  a 
national  insurance  system. 

7.  Other  Planka 

I  hâve  attempted  té  covér  only  a  f ew  vital  issues  in  which 
labor  is  primarily  interested.  Obviously  there  should  also  be 
other  planks  deaUng  with  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  living  b^ 
the  encouragement  of  farmers'  eo-operatives  and  consumers' 
eo-operative  societies;  the  raising  of  money  for  govemmental 
expenses  through  direct  taxation  on  corporate  profits,  large 
incomes  and  inheritances;  the  scàling  down  of  the  nèw  absurd 
tariff  ;  and  a  policy  of  disarmament  and  peaceful  international 
relations. 

With  snch  a  inrogram  labor  can  go  bef ore  the  people  and 
Win.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  For  intelligent  men  and 
women  everywhere  are  hungiy  for  a  political  platf orm  drafted 
in  the  interests  of  honest  govemment  with  a  sincère  purpose 
to  do  justice  to  ail  classes. 


LABOR'S  political  program  is  whoUy  unselfish.  It  asks  no  spécial  favors  for 
itsclf.  It  wants  only  honest  government  justly  administrated  for  the  good  of 
ail.  It  therefore  seeks  the  political  coopération  of  the  farmer,  the  professional 
workers  and  every  right-minded  citizen  in  the  realization  of  a  government  of ,  by 
and  for  the  people. 
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WO  years  ago  this  moiith  the  people  of  the  United 
States  elected  an  Aâministration  and  a  Congress 
pledged  to  bring  the  conntry  baok  to  '^normaley'' 
and  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  pre-war  years. 
The  people  were  siek  of  war  and  its  costs  and  consé- 
quences. They  wanted  ezpenditnres  rednced,  in- 
dustry  stimulated  and  govemment  pniged  of  graft  and  îneffi- 
ciency.  They  elected  the  candidates  of  the  Repnblican  party 
foecanse  those  candidat&  f aithf nlly  promised  the  achievement 
of  thèse  reforma. 

The  time  bas  corne  to  take  an  inventory  of  the  work  of  this 
Administration  and  the  67th  Congress.  A  new  Congress  is 
about  to  be  elected,  and  the  only  just  basis  on  which  to  judge 
the  conflicting  daims  of  the  varions  candidates  is  to  know  how 
well  they  and  their  parties  hâve  kept  their  promises  in  the 
past.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  good  govemment,  and  that 
is  to  hold  the  party  in  power  strictly  accountable  for  the 
conduct  of  the  govemment  during  its  office.  Now,  it  so  chances 
that  the  voters  gave  the  Bepublican  party  such  a  prépondér- 
ance of  power  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress  as  well  as 
at:  the  White  House  that  it  mnst  be  charged  with  full  re- 
sponsibility  for  the  events  of  the  last  two  years.  We  wish  to 
be  f  air  and  unpartisan  in  this  review  of  the  work  of  the  prés- 
ent Administration.  It  will  not  be  criticized  hère  because  it 
is  Bepublican,  but  because  it  bas  or  bas  not  kept  its  solemn 
covenants  with  the  votera.  It  is  our  eonviotion  that  a  Démo- 
cratie Administration  would  hâve  done  little  better,  though  it 
could  scarcely  bave  done  worse.  There  is  but  one  standard 
by  which  to  judge  ail  parties  and  administrations,  and  that 
is  their  fldelity  to  public  pledges  and  their  dévotion  to  the 
welf  are  of  the  whole  people.  In  this  scales  let  us  weigh  the 
past  two  years  of  normalcy. 

Foding  the  Tazpayera 
The  présent  Administration  and  the  67th  Congress  were 
elected  to  power  on  the  spécifie  pledge  that  they  would  '*  re- 
store economy  and  efficiency  in  govemment''  and  "lift  the 
burden  from  the  tazpayers.''  The  tazpayers  had  suffered 
shamefully  during  the  previons  Administration  from  gross 
gpvemmental  extravagance  and  unbridled  profiteering.  Never 
bas  any  political  party  had  better  opportunity  to  make  an  en- 
during  record  of  economy  and  efficieney  which  would  shine  ail 
the  brighter  in  contrast  to  what  preeeded.  Now,  what  bas  this 
Administration  done  for  the  taxpayersf  It  bas  removed  the 
excess  profits  tax  from  the  big  profiteers,  eut  down  the  income 
surtaxes  on  millionaires  and  multi-millionaires,  protected  war 
grafters  so  well  that  not  a  single  one  bas  been  convicted  and 
pumshed,  and  finally  crowned  its  efforts  to  put  the  costs  of 
the  war  and  the  expenses  of  govemment  on  the  backs  and 
stomachs  of  the  workers  by  enacting  the  highest  high  tariff  in 
ail  our  inf amous  tariff  history.  As  if  to  add  insuit  to  injury 
and  deceit  to  inefficiency,  it  dishonestly  charged  back  against 
the  preceding  Administration  huge  appropriation  bills  passed 
in  the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  and  employed  a  budget 
dir^tor  whose  wild  statements  made  good  publicity  to  fool 
the  people,  but  whose  "savings*'  were  largely  on  paper  or  else 
deliberately  taken  from  the  necessary  public  services  rendered 
by  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  A^culture,  the  Bureaus 
of  Locomotive  Inspection  and  of  Education,  and  the  Fédéral 
T^ade  Commission  instead  of  from  the  bîg  military  and  naval 
budgets  and  the  expensive  services  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  big  business  rather  than  the  common  people. 


Hère  is  an  honest  test  of  what  the  Administration  bas  done 
for  the  taxpayers:  Hâve  your  own  taxes  been  reducedf  No, 
not  unless  you  are  in  the  millionaire  dass.  And  so  many  mil- 
lionaires hâve  been  relieved  of  taxation  that  the  estimated 
Treasuiy  déficit  for  the  coming  year  is  five  hundred  million 
dollars. 

'  'Hèlping  the  Famer'  ' 

Secondly,  the  Administration  stood  pledged  to  '^help  the 
f  armer"  and  promote  industrial  prosperity.  What  did  it  dot 
It  enacted  the  **farmers*  tariff,^'  which  put  a  few  pennies  of 
"protection"  on  the  farmers'  products  and  added  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  the  things  they  bave  to  buy.  But  this  '  ^  protection  '  ' 
on  the  f  armera'  wheat  was  such  a  thinly  disguised  fraud  that 
honest  farm  organisations  throughout  the  country  protested 
against  it.  What  a  brazen  farce  to  "protect"  the  American 
f  armer  from  "cheap  foreign  wheat"  when  we  are  the  largest 
wheat-exporting  nation  in  the  worldl  The  purpose  of  the 
"f armera'  tariff"  was  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  f  armera'  eyes 
while  big  manufacturers  got  a  tariff  that  would  enable  them 
to  plunder  the  f  armera'  pockets.  In  this  the  Administration 
succeeded  marvelously,  for  the  priée  of  wheat  bas  dropped 
down  to  less  than  a  dollar  a  bushel,  while  the  dothing  and 
machinery  the  f  amier  bas  to  buy  are  still  almost  at  war  levels. 
Under  an  Administration  pledged  to  "hdp  the  farmer"  we 
bave  more  farmers  going  bànkrupt  than  during  any  similai 
period  in  our  historyl 

This  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  The  Administration  bas  not 
only  f ailed  to  bring  prosperity  to  the  farmers,  but  bas  de- 
liberatdy  thwarted  measures  that  would  aid  him.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Norris  Fami  Export  bill  and  thé  Farm  Crédits  bill, 
which  would  bave  saved  untold  millions  for  the  farmers,  were 
deliberatdy  scuttled  on  orders  from  the  Wbite  House,  aeting 
through  Senators  Kellogg  and  Curtis  and  other  Old  Guard 
leaders.  Simflariy,  an  honest  bill  to  eontrol  the  big  méat 
packers  in  the  interest  of  both  the  farmers  and  the  eonsum- 
ing  public  was  f ought  by  the  Administration  hencbmen  and 
amended  so  as  to  be  well-nigh  toothless.  The  only  real  rdief 
the  farmers  got  from  the  67th  Congress  was  by  the  activities 
of  the  Farm  Bloc,  which  got  through  the  Capper-Tineher  bill 
regulating  grain  exchanges,  a  bill  to  protect  farmers'  coopéra- 
tive marketing  agencies  against  discrimination,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  crédit  through  the  War  Finance  Corporation.  None 
of  thèse  was  a  party  measure.  AU  were  supported  by  pro- 
gressive Démocrate  and  Bepublicans  alike,  and  passed  over 
the  opposition  of  certain  machine  leaders. 

Deflating  Labor 
What  bas  the  Administration  done  for  labor  f  It  is  usdess 
to  ask.  It  put  a  chief  justice  on  the  Suprême  Court  who  bas 
hdped  to  nullify  the  Child  Labor  Law,  deny  the  right  of 
peacef ul  picketing,  destroy  the  labor  saf eguards  contained  in 
the  Clayton  Act,  and  subjeet  union  treasuries  to  confiscation 
and  their  members  to  prosecution  through  the  Coronado  Coal 
case  décision.  The  Administration  is  responsible  for  a  Sec- 
retary  of  War  who  "deflated"  labor  ruthlessly  in  the  govem- 
ment arsenals  and  shops;  a  Secretary  of  Navy  who  did  the 
same  thing  for  workers  in  govemment  shipyards,  and  bas  fnr- 
ther  oppressed  govemment  employés  on  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama; a  Postmaster  General  who  bas  reversed  the  friendly  atti- 
tude of  labor  shown  by  Mr.  Hays,  and  reverted  to  the  labor- 
(ConUnued  on  page  876.) 
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WHAT  THE  FARMERS  ARE  THINKING 

By  BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH,  Managing  Mrector,  Farmers  National  Council 


HE  Word  ''farmer''  needs  définition.  There  are 
several  kinds  of  farmers.  There  are  approxi- 
mately  two  and  one-half  million  tenant  farmen 
in  the  United  Statee  who  own  nothing,  or,  at  best, 
a  yery  small  eqnity  in  the  f arm  which  they  are 
working.    Then  thêre  are  abont  three  or  three  and 

one-qnarter  million  small  faim  owners  who  own  their  f arms, 

or  at  least  own  an  eqnity  in  their  farms.    Finally,  there  are 

around  three-qnarters  of  a  million  farmers  who  own  their 

farms,  some  of  whom  are  qoite  wealthy.    Many  of  thèse  are 

landlord  farmers  owning  and  renting  from 

a  f ew  to  seores  of  farms  and  from  a  thon- 

sond  to  a  million  aères.  A  large  proportion 

of  thèse  wealthy  farmers  are  also  farm 

bankersy  or  interested  in  gênerai  banking. 

It  is  pretty  elear  that  thèse  landlord  farm- 
ers and  banking  farmers  are  not  thinkîng 

the  same  things  that  the  tenant  farmers 

and  the  small  farm  owners  are  thinkîng. 

We  ean  dismiss  the  landlord  banking  farm- 
ers from  eonsideration  by  admitting  that, 

with  f  ew  exceptions,  they  are  thinking  how 

to  get  higher  cash  or  share  rentals  from 

their  farm  tenants,  and  how  to  plaee  mort- 
gages  on  farms  and  other  seeurities  to  the 

best  adrantage.   We  do  not  need  to  blâme 

them  for  this  attitude,  bnt  it  is  f oolish  not 

to  reeognise  that  their  interests  aie  op- 

posed  to  those  of  the  working  fermer. 
The  tenant  and  small  farm  owners  are 

the  ones  in  whom  I  am  sure  thereaders  of 

Thb  LoooMonvB  ENonnsEBs  Journal  are 

most  coneemed,  beeanse  praetieaUy  the  en- 
tire  interest,  not  only  of  the  tenant  farmer 

bnt  of  the  small  farm  owner  as  well,  is  that 

of  a  wage  eamer  in  recelving  a  f  air  day's 

pay  for  an  honest  day's  work. 
Bhint  Qnestions  from  the  Farmer 
The  opinions  given  in  this  article  are 

based  not  upon  hearsay,  but  npon  taUdng 

dnring  the  past  two  or  three  years  with 

many  thonsands  of  farmers  in  thirty  states 

of  the  nation,  from  Washington  to  Maine, 

Minnesota  to  North  CaroUna,  and  most  of 

the  states  in  between.    This  is  what  the 

veal    working   farmers    of   the   coxmtry 

withont  exception  are  thinking: 

Why  is  it  that  the  farmer  has  the  most  hazardous  and  specn- 
lative  oeeopation,  and  that  he  has  to  take  ail  the  risks,  and 
is  ahnost  always  hard  np,  while  those  who  handle  the  farmer 's 
produets  aregetthig  richf  Why  are  many  farmers  and  their 
familles,  who  do  ail  the  hard  work  of  farming,  numing  behind, 
with  notUng  to  show  for  a  lif e  of  hard  toil  ezeept  a  farm  which 
may  or  may  not  be  worth  as  mueh  in  cold  cash  as  they  hâve  pnt 
into  it,  and  with  practicaUy  nothing  for  the  work  of  the  whole 
f amily  ezeept  the  ftaet  that  they  hâve  nsoally  had  enoagh  f ood 
to  e^dst  on,  a  sort  of  shelter,  and  very  poor  clothingf 

Of  eonrse,  farmers  do  not  think  statistically  yery  much. 
Bnt  they  do  figore  ont  priées  for  what  they  get  and  priées 
for*  what  they  bny  and  compare  them.  They  are  alsO  compar- 
ing  the  priées  that  they  get  for  their  prodncts  with  the  priées 
which  the  city  consumer  has  to  pay  for  them  withont  being 


BENJAIOV  0.  MAB8H 

Mr.  ICarsh  is  one  farm  leader  wlio 
cannot  be  brlbed,  bluffed  or  Intimidated. 
As  Managing  IMrector  of  the  Farmers 
National  Ctoundl  and  BxecutiYe  Secre- 
tary  of  the  People's  Reconstruction 
League,  he  has  untirlngly  labored  at 
the  national  capitsl  for  législation  to 
protect  the  farmers  and  industriel 
workers  ftom  exploitation,  to  abolish 
t^ecial  priTilege,  and  to  consenre  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 


statisticians,  collège  professors,  or  anything  quite  so  profound 
as  ail  that. 

The  farmers  are  asking  themselyes  why  it  is  that  the  only 
way  they  can  eome  anywhere  near  breaking  even  i»  by  using 
np  the  f ertility  of  their  soil — ^that  is,  mining  their  farms, 
which  means  a  big  outlay  for  fertilixers  a  little  later;  by  hav- 
ing  the  entire  farm  f  amily  work  twelve  to  fourteen  hoursa 
day  at  half  a  wage;  or  in  some  oases  by  depending  on  the  in- 
crease  in  the  selling  priée  of  farm  land  over  the  price  which 
they  paid.  Not  one  of  thèse  méthode  is  a  sound  method  ot 
f  arming,  and  there  can  be  no  permanent 
proeperity  for  the  farmers  on  suoh  a  basis. 

False  Farm  Leaders 
In  reporting  on  what  the  farmers  of 
America  are  thinking  about,  I  want  to 
make  it  dear  that  I  am  not  attempting  to 
report  of  the  thou^^ts  of  the  executives  ôf 
certain  farm  organizations  who  are  in  con- 
stant and  close  communion  with  the  finan- 
dal  interests  which  exploit  the  farmers, 
whether  it  be  with  the  railway  executives 
in  the  exclusive  Bacquet  Club  in  Washing- 
ton, or  the  ^ig  Five''  Méat  Packers,  or  the 
Président  and  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  in  a  luncheon  at  the 
White  House  trying  to  put  across  the  great 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  or  in  the  conférence 
called  by  the  financiers  to  get  paid  execu- 
tives of  certain  farm  organizations  to  come 
ont  in  f  avor  of  the  Cummins-Esch  law.  I 
take  it  that  the  readers  of  The  Locomotive 
Ekgikkebs  JouBKAii  are  more  interested  in 
knowing  about  the  real  farmers  in  Wyo- 
ming,  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  Washington, 
North  Caroline,  Michigan,  and  other  states 
who  never  get  ont  of  their  géographie 
state  or  their  state  of  poverty. 

Crop  Ineoranoe  Keeded 
Thèse  farmers  bave  reaehed  the  eondur 
sion  that  the  govemment  mnst  insure 
crops.  As  managing  direetor  of  the  Farm- 
ers' National  Council  I  suggested  this  to 
the  Joint  Agricultural  Inquiry  Comnûttee 
in  the  snmmer  of  1921,  and  urged  a  con- 
gressional  investigation  of  crop  Insurance. 
Certain  members  of  that  oommittee,  inelud- 
ing  Senator  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin  and  Senator  McNaïry  ôf 
Oregon,  acted  as  though  I  should  make  application  for  adoiis- 
sion  to  the  insane  asylum.  But  the  Conférence  on  Agricul- 
ture held  in  Washington  by  the  Seeretary  of  Agriculture  în 
Jannary  of  this  year,  even  though  many  représentatives  of 
Railroads,  the  Banks,  and  the  Méat  Packers  were  présent, 
adopted  a  resolution  in  favor  of  govemment  investigation  of 
crop  Insurance.  Then  just  a  f  ew  weeks  ago  Senator  McN^^ 
of  Oregon,  introdueed  a  resolution  for  such  an  investigatip^n, 
which  was  promptly  reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  Congress  will  shortly 
adopt  any  plan  of  crop  insurance,  but  it  does  show  that  Con- 
gress knows  what  the  farmers  want,  and  just  before  élection 
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.Congress  always  tries  awfnlly  hard  to  appear  to  want  what 
•fhe  f armers  want  and  to  intend  to  give  it  to  them.  If  the 
party  in  power  cornes  baok  af ter  élection  with  the  same  ma- 
joritji  Congress  almost  overnight  forgets  even  to  appear  to 
want  what  the  farmers  want. 

Stable  Priceé  for  Farm  Prodncts 
V  Farmers  also  want  législation  to  stabilise  the  prioea  of  f arm 
products.  It  is  true  that  certain  farm  leadeh  hâve  denied 
ihat  the  farmers  of  the  eonntry  want  this.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture^  who  spends  quite  &  bit  of  his  time  in  figoring  ont 
and  telling  how  happy  and  heroic  the  farmers  are  on  empty 
stomachs  and  in  rags^  and  quite  a  bit  more  of  his  time  in  echo- 
tng  the  cries  of  the  financial  interests  that  labor  is  getting  too 
high  wages  and  that  the  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and 
production  is  to  reduce  wages,  bas  declined  to  back  this  re- 
quest  of  the  farmers  for  fédéral  législation  to  stabilise  the 
priée  of  farm  products. 

Such  stabilizing  does  not  mean  that  the  govemment  should 
ûx.  the  priées  on  ail  products.  It  does  mean  that  the  farmers 
should  bave  ezactly  the  same  access  to  crédit  which  the  middle 
men  who  handle  the  farmers^  crops  bave.  The  f  armer  sees 
that  there  is  no  such  violent  fluctuation  in  the  priées  of  the 
flnisbed  product  for  which  his  produce  is  the  raw  material  as  in 
the  case  of  his  crops.  The  priées  of  bread  and  even  flour,  of 
bacon  and  steak,  the  priées  which  the  consumer  pays  for  pota- 
toes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  the  priées  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth  bave  not  fluctuated  anything  like  the  priées 
which  the  farmers  reçoive  for  the  raw  materiab  from  which 
thèse  prodncts  are  made,  such  as  wheat,  live  stock,  cotton,  wool, 
and  non-processed  products  such  as  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  farmers  are  the  refore  determined  that  the  government 
3hall  give  them  an  equal  chance  in  this  marketing  game  with 
the  show  it  gives  the  middle  men.  To  be  sure,  there  bave 
been  a  considérable  number  of  farmers'  coopératives  which 
bave  been  eminently  successful,  such  as  the  fruit  growers' 
associations  of  California,  and  the  récent  coopérative  organi- 
zations  of  tobacco  grow^rs.  There  are  also  a  few  successful 
wheat  growers'  organizations  which  operate  in  limited  areas. 
But  the  dismal  failure  of  the  United  States  Gb>ain  Ghrowers, 
Inc.,  which  gently  but  painfuUy  lifted  nearly  $600,000  ont  of 
the  farmers'  pockets  without  selling  their  wheat,  bas  con- 
vmced  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmers  that  the  govem- 
.ment  must  pool  the  purehase  of  wheat  in  this  country  and  sell 
the  wheat  in  pools,  just  as  f oreign  govemments  are  buying 
American  wheat  in  pools  for  their  people. 

The  Sale  of  Surplus  Prodncts 
The  farmers  also  want  the  govemment  to  finance  the  expert 
and  sale  of  surplus  export  farm  products  abroad,  as  provided 
in  the  Norns  Farm  Products  Export  Corporation  Bill,  which 
was  killed  on  orders  from  Wall  Street  to  the  White  House 
laet  summer,  acting  through  Senators  Kellogg  of  Minnesota 
and  McNary  of  Oregon.  In  place  of  that  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  was  revived,  which  gave  about  four  out  of  every 
five  dollars  of  crédit  advanced  to  the  banks  and  the  exportera. 
The  farmer  got  the  fif th  dollar.  Even  that  was  a  pretty  big 
proportion  for  the  farmer  to  get  out  of  législation  supposed 
to  be  for  the  farmers'  benefit! 

High  Freight  Bâtes 
Farmers  also  are  thinking  that  freight  rates  are  too  high. 
.The  agents  of  unlimited  means,  who  are  never  squeamish 
.about  their  methods,  got  the  Cummins-Esch  Law  through,  and 
succeeded  in  deceiving  a  great  many  farmers  into  thinking 
that  freight  rates  were  increased  in  order  to  increase  wages. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  nation,  however, 
the  farmers  are  wondering  why  it  is  that  with  drastic  cuts  in 
\hé  wages  of  railroad  employés,  redueing  the  total  railroad 
,wage  bill  about  $650,000,000,  freight  rates  bave  not  corne 


down  materially;  in  fact,  they  are  only  slightly  below  the 
peak.  Thinking  along  this  Une,  the  farmers  quite  generally 
hâve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  negro  somewhere 
in  the  Cummins-Esch  wood  pile. 

Unified  govemment  opération  of  the.  railroads,  instead  of 
the  présent  spéculative  compétitive  opération,  is  gaining  many 
adhérents  among  farmers.  The  farmers  are  also  thinking 
much  more  favorably  of  letting  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
work  on  the  railroads  bave  a  voice  in  managing  and  operating 
them.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer  in  the  nation  who  would  be 
willing  to  let  the  banks  who  loan  the  farmers  money  try  to 
run  the  farmers'  farms,  and  they  therefore  bave  come  to  see 
the  foUy  of  letting  thesé  same  bankers  run  the  railroads. 

Less  Bent  and  Lower  Taaces 

Nearly  ail  tenant  farmers  want  to  pay  a  lower  rent,  wbether 
it  be  cash  rent  or  share  rent.  Tenant  farmers,  especially,  are 
complaining  against  the  cruelly  high  cash  and  share  rents 
they  now  bave  to  pay.  Down  in  Texas  they  bave  been  fairly 
successful  in  the  effort  to  reduce  rente  for  farms  through  a 
big  organization  of  tenant  farmers. 

The  small  farm  owner  wants  very  much  to  bave  lower  taxes, 
and  there  is  a  strong  movement  in  many  states  to  exempt  im- 
provements  on  the  land  and  to  tax  farm  land  speculators  more 
heavily.  Naturally  both  tenant  and  small  home-owning  farm- 
ers who  bave  to  make  loans  want  lower  interest  rates. 

Better  Living  Conditions  on  the  Farm 
Throughout  our  nation  the  farmers  are  realizing  the  need 
for  better  rural  schools  and  for  better  living  conditions  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farms  won't  be 
looking  to  the  day  when  they  can  wave  good-by  and  hustle 
away  to  the  city  to  make  twice  as  much  money  with  a  quarter 
of  the  work  that  they  do  on  the  farms,  or  at  least  try  to  do  so. 

Political  Action  from  the  Farmers*  Wives 
Any  discussion  of  what  the  farmers  are  thinking  about 
would  be  most  incomplète  if  it  did  not  include  the  suffering  of 
the  farm  women  and  children  through  the  déflation  in  the 
priées  farmers  get  for  their  products,  which  bas  cost  farmers 
at  least  $20,000,000,000  since'the  armistice.  But  thèse  dis- 
appointed  farm  women,  six  and  one-half  million  of  them,  now 
bave  the  vote,  and  they  are  not  tied  up  with  either  of  the  old 
parties.  They  are  thinking  it  is  high  time  for  them  to  b^in  to 
vote  for  themselves  and  their  children,  and  bave  not  only 
served  notice  on  Congress  they  are  going  to  do  so,  but  the  pri- 
mary  retums  show  that  they  bave  made  a  good  start  at  it 

And  the  farmers  themselves  are  thinking  that  it  is  time  for 
them  to  vote  against  senatqrs  and  congressmen  who  are  con- 
stantly  working  against  their  interests,  and  join  forces  with 
the  wage  eamers,  pick  out  their  own  candidates,  and  put  them 
across  in  whichever  party  primary  they  can  most  easily  do  it 

Well-Paid  Labor  la  Farmers'  Best  Market 
Today,  as  never  before,  the  farmers  of  the  nation — that  is, 
the  tenant  farmers  and  small  farm  owners — ^realize  that  well- 
paid  labor  is  the  farmer 's  best  market,  and  that  the  wage  re- 
turn  which  farmers  get  rises  and  falls  with  the  wage  retnm 
of  the  workers  in  transportation,  factories,  mines,  trades,  etc. 
This  fact  is  leading  farmers  to  a  great  discovery,  no  less  im- 
portant than  the  discovery  of  America,  that  the  fundamental 
interests  of  wage  earners  and  of  workers  on  the  farms  as  ten- 
ant farmers  and  small  farm  owners — whose  wages  are  deter- 
mined only  when  they  sell  their  products — are  identicaL  This 
is  one  of  the  biggest  discoveries  wliich  the  fanners'  thinking 
bas  brought  to  them. 

Ail  thèse  thoughts  of  the  farmers  are  very  disconcerting  to 
the  exploiters  who  want  to  reap  where  they  bave  not  sown. 
But  the  farmers  are  also  thinking  that  those  who  do  the  sow- 
ing  should  do  the  reaping.  And  for  this  thought  they  bave 
good  Biblical  authority. 
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Public  Ownership  of  the  Nation's  Power 

By  CARL  D.  THOMPSON,  Secretary,  Public  Ownership  League  of  America 


Ttùê  iê  th€  tecond  of  «  Mriet  of  ariicUs  describing  the  wonder»  and  poêdbiiUies  of  hydra-elecwic  and  super-power 
deveiopmeni  in  the  lunne,  diff  êtate  and  nation,  especiaUy  under  pubUc  ownership.  They  are  boied  on  ectual  aàiievo' 
menu  abreedy  mode  by  variouM  àtieê  end  Mtate»,  and  are  written  especiaUy  fer  the  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  JOUR- 
NAL by  Cari  D.  Thompion,  Secretarr  of  the  PnbUc  Ownership  League  of  America.  This  league  is  a  national  iton- 
partisan  organisation  promoting  pubUe  ownership,  and  wiU  gtadly  answer  inquiries  on  the  subject  addressed  by  readers 
of  the  JOURNAL  to  its  headquarters,  127  N  Dearbom  Street,  Chicago. 

IL    ONTARIO  SHOWS  US  HOW  TO  ELECTRIFY  AMERICA 


ORE  wonderf ul  by  far  than  the  discovery  of  elee- 
tricity  and  the  invention  of  the  meana  by  whieh 
it  ean  be  put  to  practical  uses,  is  the  discovery  of 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  brought  into  the 

service  and  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  indad- 

ing  the  homblest  of  the  people. 

Ontario  has  made  this  disoovery — and  applied  it.  It  is  the 
greatest  aohievement  in  the  meehanical  and  oivio  world  of  to- 
day.  And  the  diseovery  is  both  meehanical  and  civic— chiefly 
eivie.  In  this  respeet  Ontario  has  lif  ted  np  a  light  that  shines 
ont  to  every  dty  and  state  in  the  world — a  light  to  the  people 
that  Bit  in  darkness — showing  them  the  way  to  lessen  the  bor- 
dons of  those  who  toil,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ezpand  enor- 
moosly  the  indostrial  and  eommereial  life  of  the  state  and 
enhanoe  the  gênerai  welf  are. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 

The  state  of  Ontario  has  the  greatest  electric  light  and 
power  System  in  the  world. 

It  is  pnbliely  owned. 

It  is  operated  a$  eo$$  withont  dividends  or  profits  to  anyone. 

There  are  247  eitieii  and  77  mral  eommonities  oo-operating 
throogh  the  Hydro-EUeetiie  Power  Commission  in  this  gigantie 


POWBR    HOUSB    OF    QUBBNSTON,    ONTARIO. 
Under    oonstructlon.     Effective    head    806    feet;    Ultimate 
capacity  of  steam  1,000,000  horse  power.     The  sise  of  the 
plant  can  be  estlmated  from  the  fact  that  the  heads  shown 
above  comprise  but  one-fourth  of  the  entlre  proJect. 


public  ownership  enterprise,  including  praetically  the  whole 
state,  althongh  it  began  as  a  co-operative  enterprise  on  the 
part  of  only  10  cities. 

It  is  now  snpplying  a  total  load  of  389|000  horse  power, 
serving  265,000  customers,  and  has  in  course  of  construction 
additional  power  plants  which  when  completed  will  make  a 


total  generating  capacity  of  approximately  one  miMion  horse 
powerl 

The  Ontario  System  is  eomposed  mainly  of  great  water 
power  plants,  but  thèse  are  supplemented  in  many  cases  by 
steam  plants.  There  are  now  in  ail  f ourteen  différent  Sys- 
tems set  up  and  serving  varions  sections  of  the  state,  but  ail 
are  united  or  co-ordinated  through  the  one  central  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission.  The  System  is  thus  what  is  now 
coming  to  be  known  as  a  super-power  System,  using  steam 


8IR  ADAM  BECK. 
Chalrman,  Hydro-Blectric  Power  Com- 
mlBBlon  of  Ontario,  to  whose  breadth  of 
vision,  untlrlng:  énergies  and  dévotion,  to 
the  common  sood  le  largrely  due  the  buc- 
cesB  of  the  vVorld'a  Qreatest  Electrlcal 
System  Publidy  Owned  and  Dedicated  to 
the  Prlnciple  of  Service  at  Cost  for  the 
Gtoneral  Welfare. 

power  where  coal  is  available  and  water  power  where  water  is 
avaiiable,  and  eo-ordinating  the  several  plants  or  Systems  of 
plants. 

By  reason  of  thus  uniting  and  co-ordinating  the  electrical 
utilities  of  a  whole  state  through  public  «ownership  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  the  very  great  advantage  of  production  on  à 
large  scale.  And  this  advantage  is  greater  in  the  electrical 
field  than  in  almost  any  other.  It  costs  10  cents  a  kilowatt 
hour  to  produce  electric  current  in  the  small  isolated  steam 
plant.  The  cost  per  unit  goes  down  rapidly  as  the  size  of  the 
plant  and  volume  of  production  incrëases,  until  in  the  largest 
oombined  water-power  plants  the  cost  is  as  low  as  one-half  a 
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cent  a  kilowatt  hour,  or  only  one-twentieth  as  mneh.^  Ontario 
by  its  System  bas  seized  npon  this  advantage  of  large-scale 
production. 

Lowesl  Bâtes  on  the  Continent 
Operating  at  cost  and  npon  the  principles  ezplained  above, 
this  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  is  able  to  de- 
liyer  power  to  -the  eities  and  mral  commnnities  at  rates  so 
low  that  the  eities  in  tum  are  able  to  give  the  nltimate  con- 
sumer eleetrie  current  at  the  lowest  rates  on  the  eontinent,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

Under  this  System  three  eities,  vîz.,  Brantford  (population 
32^169),  St.  Catharines  (population  19^95)  and  Welland 
(population  9,135)  hâve  a  maximum  retail  rate  of  a  trifle  over 


GENERAL    PLANT    OF   QUEBNSTON.    ONTARIO,    HYDRO- 
ELEGTRIC  DEVELOPMENT. 

one  and  one-half  cents  (1.6c)  a  kilowatt  hour.  Forty-six 
eities  in  the  province  hâve  retail  rates  that  average  less  than 
three  cents  a  kilowatt  hour. 

And  thèse  rates^  it  must  be  remembered,  are  the  «nod^ifiNfii 
rateSy  i.e.,  the  highest  rates  charged  the  nltimate  consumer. 
Moreovery  it  is  certain  that  thèse  rates  will  be  still  further 
reduced.  For  under  this  System  the  rates  are  fixed  so  as  to 
pay  not  only  the  actual  cost  of  prodûcing  the  current,  but  in 
addition  to  pay  for  the  original  cost  of  the  System  and  to  keep 
it  in  repair  besides.  And  since,  under  présent  conditions, 
nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  System  is  now  made 
up  of  interest  on  the  capital  account  and  the  sinking  fund  to 
pay  it  off  when  it  comes  due — ^items  which  will  not  hâve  to  be 
carried  when  once  the  System  is  wholly  paid  for — ^it  is  certain 
that  a  further  réduction  will  ultimately  be  possible  which  will 
bring  the  maximum  retail  rate  down  to  as  low  as  2  and  pos- 
sibly  1  cent  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Electric  Service  Within  Beach  of  AU 
In  other  words,  Ontario  has  discovered  and  applied  the  prin- 
ciples that  make  it  possible  to  bjing  the  cost  of  dectricity 

^Vnit9âBiat9ê  Crnmt».  *'Omtr«a  BUetric  lAçht  and  Power  Btatiomê/* 
Repart  on  Bleatrieai  Induatrieê  for  ort,  p.  110. 


down  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  cheaper  than  coal,  cheaper  than 
gas  and  much  cheaper  than  oil.  And  this  in  tum  means  that 
electricîty  is  certain  to  become  from  now  on,  where  thèse  prin- 
ciples are  applied,  the  source  of  light  and  power  and,  to  a  con- 
sidérable estent,  of  beat  also. 

The  Ontario  system  brings  the  cost  of  dectricity  down  to 
such  a  point  that  its  use  is  within  the  reach  of  alL  Every 
home  and  every  citizen  can  now  hâve  the  help  of  this  mighty 
wonder  worker,  this  great  servant  of  man.* 

Tremendoufl  Possibilitiee 

lioreover,  thèse  revdutionary  réductions  in  rates  mean  a 
recasting  of  our  whole  social  and  industrial  order.  Gities  can 
secure  current  for  light  and  power  for  their  public  utilities  at 
a  cost  heretofore  unheard  of .  Industries  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  waterways,  nor  of  coal  shipped 
long  distances  at  great  cost,  and  will  spring  up  everywhere. 
'  It  is  interesting  to  note  during  the  past  hundred  years  how 
one  économie  group  after  another  has  risen  to  political  power, 
Railroads  will  be  swiftly  dectrified,  thud  greatly  reducing  the 
cost  of  transportation,  which  in  tum,  if  properly  controUed, 
will  be  reflected  in  the  reduced  cost  of  ail  commodities  of 
every  sort.  At  the  same  time,  the  efiftciency  of  our  transporta- 
tion  System  will  be  greatly  increased.  Mines  and  mining,  as 
well  as  manufacturing,  will  be  tremendoudy  benefited  and 
expanded,  and  even  agriculture  is  certain  to  f ed  the  effeets 
of  this  transf  orming  ageney  to  its  very  great  advantage. 

Hère,  then,  is  the  method  by  which  we  can  bring  the  eoet 
of  dectric  service  down  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  cheaper  than 
coal  or  any  other  known  source  of  light  and  power,  make  it 
possible  for  every  home,  industry,  city  and  state  to  hâve  and 
use  it,  and  thus  dectrify  America.  • 

s  A  ftai  OeêoripHon  and  detotled  information  oonoeming  the  Ontario 
Hydro  Bleotrio  Byatem  may  be  tound  in  Bulletin  No.  25  of  the  PnhUe 
Ownerêhip  Leaane,  m  N,  Dearhom  Bt.,  CMoago,  on  **Pi^Ue  Owmer- 
Bhip  of  HydrO'Éleotrio  and  Buper  Power/'  Prioe  $L00,  ready  Oct.  ï,  J9ÊL 

The  Right  of  Free  Speech 
By  William  Allen  Whitb. 

Tou  tell  me  that  law  is  above  freedom  of  utterance.  And  I 
reply  that  you  can  hâve  no  wise  laws  nor  free  enf orcement  of 
wise  laws  unless  there  is  free  expression  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
people — and,  alas,  their  folly  with  it.  But  if  there  is  freedom, 
f oUy  will  die  of  its  own  poison,  and  the  wisdom  will  survive. 
That  is  the  history  of  the  race.  It  is  the  proof  of  man's  kin- 
ship  with  Ood.  Tou  say  that  freedom  of  utterance  is  not  for 
time  of  stress,  and  I  reply  with  the  sad  truth  that  only  in  time 
of  stress  is  freedom  of  utterance  in  danger.  No  one  questions 
it  in  calm  days,  because  it  is  not  needed.  And  the  reverse  is 
true  also  ;  only  when  free  utterance  is  suppressed  is  it  needed, 
and  when  it  is  needed,  it  is  most  vital  to  justice.  Peace  is  good. 
But  if  you  are  interested  in  peace  through  force  and  withoat 
free  discussion,  that  is  to  say,  free  utterance  decently  and  in 
order — ^your  interest  in  justice  is  dight.  And  peace  without 
justice  is  tyranny,  no  matter  how  you  may  sugar  coat  it  with 
expediency. 

The  state  tpday  is  in  more  danger  from  suppression  than 
from  violence,  because  in  the  end,  suppression  leads  to  vio- 
lence. Violence,  indeed,  is  the  child  of  suppression.  Whoever 
pleads  for  justice  hdps  to  keep  the  peace;  and  whoever 
tramples  npon  the  plea  for  justice,  temperately  made  in  the 
name  of  peace,  only  outrages  peace  and  kills  something  fine  in 
the  heart  of  man  which  God  put  there  when  we  got  our  man- 
hood.  When  that  is  killed,  brute  meets  brute  on  each  side  of 
the  Une. 

So,  dear  friend,  put  f ear  ont  of  your  heart.  This  nation 
will  survive,  this  state  will  prosper,  the  orderly  business  of  lif  e 
will  go  f  orward  if  only  men  can  speak  in  whatever  way  given 
them  to  utter  what  their  hearts  hold — ^by  voiee,  by  posted  card, 
by  letter  or  by  press.  Reason  never  has  failed  men.  Only 
force  and  repression  bave  made  the  wrecks  in  the  world. 
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The  shopmenU  siriJce  is  almost  setded^  but  ihe  raiUoay  prohletn  still  remaihs  unsolved. 
We  hâve  hungUnf^y  tried  everything  but  the  one  adéquate  remedy.  For  half  a  century  we 
let  the  raUroads  run  themselves  upon  the  iheory  that  **free  and  unreatricted  compétition**  would 
secure  just  raies  and  dependabk  service  for  the  public.  The  story  of  secret  rebates^  privaie 
pools,  unfair  discrimination,  and  inefficient  service  which  resulted  from  this  policy  is  one  of  the 
most  shameful  chapters  in  the  industrial  history  of  America,  Then  in  1887  uje  began  to  **reg- 
ulate**  the  raUroads  to  prevent  the  most  flagrant  abuses  of  their  tremendous  power  over  the  de* 
velopment  and  prosperity  of  the  country  by  means  of  such  govemmenial  bodies  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

Let  us  face  the  railroad  problem  honesdy.  We  shall  continue  to  hâve  freight  tie-ups,  labor 
trouble,  inefficient  service,  over^valuation,  and  **insid^  contract  scandais  so  long  as  the  raUroads 
of  this  country  are  operated  for  private  profit  and  not  primarily  for  public  service.  The  rail- 
roads,  like  the  dirt  roads,  must  belong  to  the  people.  The  workers  themselves  possess  the  tech* 
nical  brains,  dévotion  to  duty,  and  loyahy  to  the  public  weal  requisite  for  the  efficient  opearor 
tion  of  the  raUways.    Give  them  a  chance.    The  Plumb  Plan  shows  the  way, 

Must  the  railway  employés  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  suffer  another  railroad 
strike,  perhaps  far  more  serious  thon  the  last,  in  order  to  impress  this  truth  upon  them.?  The 
Plumb  Plan  is  our  only  hope.     Either  that, — or  chaos! 
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Iiftbor  Bepresented  on  Oanadian  Bailroad 
Board 

A  new  departure  in  Canadian  railwaj 
management  bas  been  made  bj  tbe  gov- 
emment  in  tbe  appointment  of  Tom  Moore, 
président  of  tbe  Trades  and  Labor  Oon- 
gress  of  Canada,  to  tbe  board  of  direetors 
of  tbe  Oanadian  National  Bailwajs  Sys- 
tem. Tbe  board  eonsists  of  eigbi  men 
seleeted  from  Tarions  geograpbical  sec- 
tions of  tbe  dominion.  Labor  is  repre- 
sented  bj  Tom  MoorOi  and  tbe  grain  trade 
by  James  Btewart,  of  Winnipeg.  Tbe  ap- 
pointments  bave  met  witb  satisfaction 
tbrongbont  tbe  dominion  and  tbere  is  a 
gênerai  feeling  tbat  tbe  experiment  of  na- 
tional o^mersbip  is  now  to  be  given  a 
fair  triaL 

'  Tbis  feeling  of  eonfidence  is  fnrtber 
boigbtened  bj  tbe  annonnoement  tbat  Sir 
Jïenrj  Tbnrston  bas  been  seleeted  as 
président  and  gênerai  manager  of  tbe  Sys- 
tem. Sir  Henry  was  a  eiyil  engineer  intb 
tbe  Pennsylyania  railroad  for  many  years, 
wbere  bis  expérience  covered  many  dif- 
férent phases  of  railway  opération.  Dnr- 
ing  tbe  war  be  was  called  to  England  to 
Ke  gênerai  manager  of  tbe  Great  Eastem 
iUilway.  In  1919  be  became  a  Britisb  snb- 
j^ct  and  sbortly  af ter  received  tbe  décora- 
tion wbieh  be  now  wears.  He  is  a  major 
gtoneral  as  a  resnlt  of  bis  efforts  in  France 
ù^  connection  witb  railway  transportation 
dnring  tbe  war. 

Canada  is  now  tbe  owner  of  tbe  greateet 
railway  System  in  tbe  world  in  point  of 
mileage.  It  indndes  tbe  roads  tbat  were 
fôrmerly  kaown  as  tbe  Canadian  Nortbem, 
acquired  in  1917;  tbe  Grand  Tmnk  System, 
acquired  In  1919;  tbe  Intercolonial,  wbicb 
bas  always  been  nnder  government  con- 
trol;  and  a  nnmber  of  otber  roads,  aggre- 
gating  aitogether  over  22,000  miles.  Tbis 
System  bas  been  gradually  coordinated 
under  a  single  management  and  tbe  board 
wbicb  bas  Just  been  appointed  is  tbe  flrst 
to  administer  the  nniâed  System. 

Otber  members  of  tbe  board  indude: 
Jobn  H.  Sinclair,  K.  C,  of  New  Glascow, 
former  member  of  parliament  for  Antigon- 
ish;  Bichard  P.  Gongb,  of  tbe  flrm  of 
Sellers-Goagh,  Toronto  and  Montréal; 
James  Stewart,  of  Winnipeg,  former  cbair- 
man  of  tbe  Canadian  Wbeat  Board  and 
néw  gênerai  manager  of  tbe'MapIe  Leaf 
MillSng  Company;  Ernest  B.  DeÇarry,  ex- 
president  of  the  Montréal  Ci  vie  Committee, 
Montréal;  Frederick  G.  Dawson,  wbole- 
sale  mercbant  of  Prince  Bnpert,  B.  C; 
G^abam  A.  Bell,  d6f>nty  minister  of  rail- 
ways;  Gerald  G.  Buel,  gênerai  manager 
connsel. 


heart  of  tbe  Bepublican  Congress  were  tbe 
interests  of  tbe  ''dear  pnblic"  wben  It 
came  time  to  vote  on  tbe  tariff  bill,  wbicb 
was  calculated  to  net  its  beneflciaries  tbe 
little  matter  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year, 
added  to  our  cost  of  living. 

We  bave  tbe  New  York  World  to  tbank 
for  tbis  neat  coUection  of  évidence  of  bow 
tbe  public  interests  bave  fared  dnring  tbe 
flrst  days  of  tbe  new  tariff: 

i9«^af^— Tha  PennsTlTania  Sncmr  Baflninf 
Oompany,  ol  Philadelphi»,  hmt  adTsuoed  the 
priée  of  reflned  8iif»r  26  pointa,  to  6,78  eento 
•  pound.  Loeal  reflnen,  eKceptinff  Fédéral 
•nd  Arbnekle,  increeaed  the  pnoe  10  points. 
— N.  Y.   Hermld. 

Wool — ^The  American  Woolen  4^mpmnj 
yesterdey  ennounoed  «dTaneee  on  ito  unes 
of  men's  staple  end  fsney  wonted  febrici 
for  nert  spring.  ...  A  feneral  «dTance 
in  the  fahriet  of  other  eoneeme  ïm  ezpected 
•s  •  reeult  of  the  ection  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company. — N.  Y.  Herald. 

OhvmAeaU  A  stady  of  récent  prioee  on 
Tariooa  itema  eovered  in  Schedule  1  of  the 
Fordner-McOumber  aot  can  only  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  ohemical  and  dms  market 
has  been  aubetantially  aifeeted  br  the  new 
ratée  of  dnty.  Thej  are  being  affected  mcre 
and  more  eaeh  day  as  a  wideapread  aeriea 
of  adTanoea  takea  place,  not  only  in  the 
price  of  imported  items  but  also  in  those 
preTafling  on  materials  manofaetnred  in  this 
countrr  and  sold  to  the  drng  and  ohemical 
trade  by  the  manofacturers. — "S,  Y.  Journal 
of   Oommeree. 

Meantime,  tbe  larmers  of  tbe  country 
flnd  tbemselves  in  a  pretty  fix.  Witb 
Enropean  conntries  in  desperate  need  of 
wbeat  and  foodstnffs,  American  farmers 
discover  tbat  they  bave  an  exportable  sni- 
plus  of  200,000,000  boshels  of  wbeat  on 
tbeir  bands  witb  bnt  little  prospect  of  its 
ever  reacbing  the  very  people  wbo  need  it. 
Tbe  reason  is  simple:  Enrope  simply  can- 
not  bny  American  wbeat  and  give  in  pay- 
ment  her  own  mannfactured  goods,  be- 
cause  tbe  tariff  effectnally  bars  them  from 
entering  tbe  ports.  A  lot  of  comfort  tbe 
tbirty  cents  a  bnsbel  tariff  protection 
against  imported  wbeat  does  to  a  farmer 
wbo  bas  a  surplus  to  sell  and  can't  sell  it. 

The  wbole  tariff  fiasco  reminds  one  of 
Senator  Heflin's  little  fling:  "Tbe  admin- 
istration and  Congress  made  the  whole 
country  sick  and  tben  put  a  bigb  tax  on 
medicinef 


Tbe  Tariff  In  Practlce 
;Ten    days    of    tbe    Fordney-McOumber 
tariff  bave  proved  already  bow  close  to  the 


Arma  Oonf  erence  Work  a  Failnre 
"Tbe  greatest  peace  document  ever 
drawn"  proves  to  be  notbing  bnt  a  sorap 
of  paper.  Tbe  famous  Washington  Con- 
férence for  tbe  Limitation  of  Armament 
has  to  date  brougbt  no  fruit,  for  not  one 
of  tbe  treaties  bas  yet  been  ratified  by 
ail  tbe  powers  partieipating  in  tbat  con- 
férence, and  until  they  are  tbere  will  be 
no  limitation  of  arms,  even  on  tbe  sea. 
"Secretary  Denby's  statement  tbat  we 
will  scrap  no  sbips  until  tbe  arms  confér- 
ence treaties  are  ratified  recalls  to  onr 
mind  tbat  so  far  none  of  thèse  treaties 
has  been  ratified  by  ail  tbe  powers  con- 
cemed,''  says  Senator  Borab. 


"Wben  tbe  Frencb  Chamber  adjoumed 
last  summer,  not  to  meet  again  until  Oc- 
tober,  thèse  treaties  bad  not  even  been 
considered  by  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  As- 
sembly.  They  bave  been  treated  witb  in- 
différence by  ail  tbe  powers  and  witb  utter 
unconcem  by  some. 

"Up  until  tbis  time,  tberefore,  tbe  work 
of  tbe  conférence  bas  been  wboUy  witb- 
out  results. 

"Wben  one  recalls  tbe  entbusiasm  of  tbe 
people  everywbere  and  in  ail  conntries 
over  tbis  first  step  toward  relieving  tbe 
world  of  its  deadliest  cnrse,  recalls  the 
assurances  given  by  tbe  représentatives  of 
tbe  différent  govemments  as  to  carrying 
out  and  completing  tbe  work  of  tbe  con- 
férence, and  tben  contemplâtes  tbe  apathy, 
tbe  indifférence,  not  to  say  tbe  betrayal, 
wbicb  bas  followed,  it  is  no  wonder  tbat 
distrust  of  govemments  bas  become  al- 
most  universal  witb  tbe  masses.'' 

Senator  Borab  rigbtly  sensés  tbe  sit- 
uation when  be  says: 

"If  tbe  work  of  tbis  conférence  abonld 
be  brongbt  to  nangbt,  as  many  tblngs  now 
Indloate,  it  will  be  tbe  most  bldeons  be- 
trayal of  bnmanity  alnce  tbe  war.  '  ' 


Denby  Wants  Blgger  Kavy 

Close  upon  tbe  beels  of  Secretaiy  Den- 
by's  announcement  tbat  no  sbips  will  be 
scrapped  until  tbe  treaties  are  signed  by 
tbe  foreign  powers  word  comes  from  Wash- 
ington tbat  tbe  navy  department  will  nse 
tbe  expansion  of  tbe  Britisb  navy  as  an 
excuse  for  increasing  tbe  American  navy 
to  at  least  96,000  men. 

Thus  will  Congress  be  called  upon  to 
undo  what  it  did  last  winter.  The  policy 
professed  by  the  administration  in  tbe 
arms  conférence  of  reducing  tbe  navy  per- 
sonnel resnlted,  after  a  bitter  struggle  in 
Congress,  in  a  decrease  to  86,000  men.  And 
now  tbe  American  people  are  asked  to  be- 
lieve  in  tbe  stncerity  of  tbe  administra- 
tion's  professed  désire  to  reduce  arma- 
ments  wben,  a  few  montbs  later,  one  of 
its  cabinet  members  intimâtes  tbat  tbe 
1928  appropriations  sbould  be  increased  to 
allow  for  at  least  96,000  men  in  tbe  navy. 

The  question  of  tbe  personnel  for  tbe 
navy  will  come  up  on  November  lOtb, 
wben  tbe  bearings  will  start  bef ore  tbe 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
announced  tbat  Secretary  Denby,  Admirai 
Coontz,  director  of  opérations,  and  otber 
bigb  naval  officers  will  appear  to  sujyport 
tbeir  assertion  that  the  personnel  sbonld 
not  be  eut  below  96,000. 

Despite  tbe  gênerai  and  growing  demand 
througbout  the  country  for  a  bona  fide  ré- 
duction of  armaments  and  armies,  tbe 
press  reports  tbat  great  distress  bas  been 
airottsed  in  navy  and  army  circles  by  tbe 
rumor   tbat   certain   congreasional   commit* 
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teea  are  seeretly  planning  on  pntting 
throQgh  a  fnrther  réduction  of  forces  ai 
the  next  session  of  Oongress.  A  brigadier- 
^neral  of  the  offlcers'  réserve  corps  of 
the  Illinois  National  Guard  writes  in  the 
current  issoe  of  the  Army  and  Navj  Jour- 
nal: 

That  •  gronp  of  oongreumen  eould  con- 
template  any  such  meani  of  keephif  leeret 
deUiU  of  important  législation  and  haying  it 
beeom»  a  law  without  eongress  or  tha  ooon- 
trj  folly  nndentanding  ita  proTisiona  most 
thoronghlj  alarm  erery  American  who  be* 
lioToa  in  ropraaantati^e  g0T«mment. 

Apparently  what  is  troubling  the  good 
^neral  most  is  that  some  of  his  friends 
may  be  ont  of  a  job  by  this  time  next  year. 
OrdiAarily  we  are  strong  for  elass  eon- 
«ciousness,  but  not  of  this  particular  va- 
lioty. 


Sliip  Subsidy  to  tlie  Fore 
Président  Harding  threatens  to  caD  the 
Oongress  into  spécial  session  in  the  middle 
of  November  to  pass  the  ship  subsidy  bill, 
-which  he  proposes  to  modify  so  that  the 
measure  will  reçoive  the  backing  of  dry 
«ongressmen.  80  that  the  voters  of  the 
<iountry  may  détermine  the  position  of 
their  représentatives,  when  elected,  should 
take  on  this  pièce  of  vicions  législation,  we . 
^ve  hère  a  comment  on  the  bill  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  H.  Hopkins,  ehairman  of  the  Corn- 
mittee  of  48: 

Briefly  it  demanda  that  we  tnm  orer  vea- 
aela  coating  98,500,000,000  to  a  group  of  in- 
diTidnala  for  their  own  personal  primt,  pay 
them  a  bonna  of  960,000,000  per  annom  for 
aoeepting  this  gift,  and  in  addition,  lend  them 
«  "roTolTing  fund^  of  9126,000,000  at  2  per 
«ent   intereat     .     .     . 

ÀM  a  matter  of  faet,  the  ahlp  anbsldy  bill 
ia  only  anoiher  meana  of  plondering  the  pub- 
lie  treaaury  for  the  benefit  of  oertain  apecial 
Intereata.  .  .  .  Oommeree  la  the  life^lood 
«f  the  nation.  One  of  the  fonetiona  of  gov- 
«mment  ia  to  foater  oommeroe  by  eneonrag- 
Ing  production  and  proTiding  adéquate  chan- 
ii«a  of  diatribntion,  throngh  whieh  onr  eom* 
moditiea  may  reaeh  the  eonaumer,  thna  open- 
ing  np  the  marketa  of  the  world  to  onr  raw 
«aterlals  and  mannfaetnred  prodneta. 

To  aecomplieh  theae  pnrpoaea  by  nains  the 
publie  fnnda  to  snbaidize  apecial  indnatriea  la 
viorally  indefenaible  and  economicallr  atnpid. 
Thia  ia  the  fondamental  defeet  in  the  polloy 
«f  a  protectiTo  tariif,  in  the  propoaed  ahip 
«nbaldy,  and  in  the  paying  ox  the  railroad 
Solicita. 

Let  the  govemment  pnt  tteae  ahipa  into 
«erriee— let  it  bnild  np  new  rontea  to  nnde- 
-▼eloped  territoriea  bv  eatabllahlng  preferen- 
"tial  freight  ratea  for  American  gooda.  Bather 
than  eome  back  empty,  let  onr  ahipa  pick  np 
-retnm  eargoea  at  eut  ratea,  again  laToring 
^ooda  intended  for  American  conanmption. 
liOt  na  Mwer  onr  tazea  l^  maUng  onr  idle 
-fleet  a  aouree  of  income  inatead  of  an  ex- 
penae,  and  let  na  encourage  our  induatriea 
%y  proyiding  new  channéb  of  diatribution 
^or  our  prodneta  open^to  ail  uaera  upon  equal 
terme  at  coat.     .     .     . 

To  carnr  ont  thia  program  we  reqnire  a 
«lew  ahipping  board  oompoaed  of  men  whose 
«bility  and  integrity  are  abore  queation  and 
whoae  expérience  qnaliflea  them  to  comi>ete 
«ucoeaafnliy  with  the  ahipping  experte  of 
lingland,  France,  Oermany  and  Japan.  There 
ia  plentV  of  aTailaUe  matériel  from  which 
auen  a  ooard  could  be  aelected. 


Lait  We  Forgei 

Lest  we  do  forget,  it  is  just  as  well  to 
remind  onrselves  that  there  is  still  92,217,- 
OOO.OO  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  admin- 
istration which  is  the  neat  little  sum  ap- 
propriated  by  Oongress  to  faeiHtate  the 
^roseeuting  of  the  war  eontraetors  who 
robbed  the  govemment  of  millions  while 
^atriotically  prosecuting  the  war. 

"At  the  présent  rate  of  progress,"  says 
HSenator  Wadsworth,  ehairman  ef  the  Scôi- 
ttte    Oommittee    on    Military    Affaire — and 


we  are  indined  to  agrée  with  the  senator 
for  one  in  our  lives — *'it  will  take  âfteen 
years  or  more  to  go  over  thèse  war-time 
contracte  with  this  expert  audit." 

To  date  the  finance  division  of  the  war 
department  has  audited  15,000  of  the 
150,000  eontracts,  and  has  discovered  that 
thèse  few  eontraetors  relieved  the  public 
treaaury  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in  ex- 
cess  of  the  amounts  the  government  agreed 
to  pay. 

This  information  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
esteemed  friend  of  the  common  people,  At- 
tomey  General  Daugherty,  who  evidently 
flnds  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  made 
by  Oongress  to  prosecute  the  guilty  too 
small  an  amount  to  justify  the  expense 
of  proceeding  any  fnrther. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  countless  cases 
of  misgovemment  by  the  administration 
which  the  voters  will  not  forget  on  No- 
vember  seventh. 


The  Kansas  Way  Ont 
A  modifled  Kansas  compulsory  labor  law 
for  the  United  States  is  Bepresentative 
Hoch's  solution  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
the  Bailroad  Labor  Board  found  itself 
this  summer.  He  has  introduced  in  the 
House  a  bill,  H.  B.  12851,  which  embodies 
the  anti-strike  and  compulsory  labor 
clauses  of  the  Kansas  act  made  applieable 
to  the  railroad  unions  of  the  eountry,  in  the 
event  of  disputes  with  the  carriers. 

Bepresentative  Hoch,  who  halls  from 
Kansas,  himself  suggests  the  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Bailroad  Adjustment  to  con- 
sist  of  five  members,  eaeh  appointed  for  a 
tenu  of  ten  years,  and  removable  only  by 
the  président.  This  board  is  to  hâve  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses,  and,  if  any 
fail  to  appear,  it  may  invoke  the  aid  of 
any  United  States  District  Oourt.  Unions 
that  are  incorporated  will  hâve  a  standing 
bef  ore  this  board.  Unions  which  are  not  in- 
corporated must  secure  the  individual 
signatures  of  members  authorizing  their 
représentatives  to  speak  for  them  before 
the  board  will  recognize  thum.  Violators 
of  any  portion  of  the  act  proposed  by  this 
Kansas  "statesman"  will  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offense  and  upou  conviction  shall 
be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
suffer  a  penalty  of  $1,000. 

The  Kansas  anti-strike  law  has  already 
killed  one  man  politically,  forcing  its 
author,  Governor  Allen,  into  honorable  re- 
tirement.  There 's  every  reason  why  Bep- 
resentative Hoch  should  not  be  returned  to 
Oongress  to  renew  his  zeal  for  this  kind 
of  industrial  miHtarlsm. 


Thtt  Oampaign  to  Préserve  Civil  LlbartiM 
In  a  speech  that  has  stirred  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
throughout  the  eountry,  Senator  Borah 
launched  the  campaign  to  free  the  seventy- 
five  political  prisoners  which  has  since 
spread  across  the  nation.  Yaliantly  eom- 
ing  to  the  défense  of  thèse  seventy-five 
obscure  men  who  ''hâve  served  flve  vears 
in  prison  for  their  war  opinions  because 
they  lacked  the  influence"  which  opened 
jail  doors  for  German  spies  and  war  crim- 
inals  and  has  kept  countless  other  ''re- 
spectable" brigands  from  ever  getting  be- 
hind   the   bars,   Senator  Borah   called  on 


the  voters  of  the  eountry  to  show  that 
"the  real  master  under  the  American  fiag 
is  public  opinion"  and  to  retum  "no  man 
to  Oongress  who  does  not  prove  that  he  is 
for  free  speech  and  free  assemblage." 

"We  &re  denying  to  our  citizens  the 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  this 
government  can  alone  exist  We  must 
estabUsh  beyond  peradventure  the  prin- 
ciples which  hâve  been  violated  throngh  the 
incarcération  of  thèse  men,"  said  the  sen- 
ator. "Their  imprisonment  brought  about 
in  the  beat  of  the  war,  throngh — ^in  my 
humble  Judgment — an  unoonstitutional  act 
of  Oongress,  was  fundamentally  an  attack 
upon  free  speech." 

Oalling  to  mind  a  similar  perversion  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  dnring  the 
Oivil  War,  the  S«>nator  went  on: 

"In  a  famous  Oivil  War  ease,  a  mîlitary 
tribunal  eonvicted  a  citizen  for  opinions, 
eontending  that  the  civil  courts  were  in- 
capable of  safeguarding  the  nation  during 
war.  The  Suprême  Court  ruled  that  the 
constitution  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  peoi^e 
equally  ia  war  and  peace,  eovering  with 
the  shield  of  its  protection  ail  men  at  ail 
times  and  in  ail  circumstajiees.  -  Within 
the  constitution,  the  court  declared,  the 
govemment  has  ail  power  neeessary  for  its 
protection.." 

By  this  time  every  voter  who  stands  with 
Senator  Borah  and  the  unterrifled,  think- 
ing  people  of  the  eountry  for  the  libération 
of  innocent  men  and  for  the  restoration  of 
the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  nation 
should  hâve  found  ont  just  where  his  rep- 
résentatives stand  on  this  issue  and  carry 
the  battle  for  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
right  to  the  poils  on  November  seventh. 
To  fail  to  do  so  is  to  invite  further  viola- 
tions of  our  constitutional  liberties.  Mr. 
Daugherty's  injunction  is  sufficient  com- 
nientary. 


New  Slaughter  Devices  on  Exhibition 
While  we  are  on  the  subject,  wè  might 
mention  the  récent  exhibition  by  United 
States  army  experts  at  the  Aberdeen  prov- 
ing  grounds  of  the  latest  slaughter  méthode 
which  their  fertile  minds  hâve  devised. 
Hère  are  a  few  of  the  deadliest: 

A  ahell  wifh  a  fuae  ao  aenaitiTe  that  oon- 
tact  with  the  flinuT  ailk  of  an  alrplane  wing 
ia  enou^h   to  aet  it  off. 

A  projectile  which  borea  through  18  inehea 
of   armorplate  before   ezploding. 

An  armed  traetor  which  trayela  on  land 
or  water. 

A  new  16-inch  fun  which  ahoota  26  milea. 

An  anti-tank  fun,  flring  a  2%-inch  ahell 
able  to  penetrate  tank  armor. 

A  .fiant  armored  tank  operated  bj  radio. 

Hooray  for  the  next  warl 


Some  More  of  FaU's  Conservation  PoUcy 
To  appease  some  disgruntled  Bepublican 
politieians  in  Wyoming  who  were  peeved 
because  they  did  not  "get  in"  on  the  do- 
nation of  the  $500,000,000  Teapot  Dôme 
Naval  bill  deposit  to  the  Sinclair  Cil  in- 
terests,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Pall  is 
flnding  it  neeessary  to  make  additional 
leases  of  valuable  oil  lande  to  private  in- 
terests.  Beliable  news  comes  from  Wash- 
ington that  he  is  about  to  lease  to  the 
Middlewest  Oil  Company  and  to  another 
big  oil  concem  a  tract  of  7,000  acres  more 
of  the  richest  oil  lands  in  Wyoming.  In 
spite  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fédéral  Oil 
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Landt  Leasing  Aet,  whieh  speoity  that  no 
eompany  shall  hold  more  than  threo  leases 
within  any  one  state,  or  moro  than  one 
lease  within  any  one  geologieal  tormationy 
Bacrotanr  F«U  deUberattly  Ml  aatde  tha 
oonBerratlon  law  and  deeda  oti/  to  one  of 
tlieie  oll  oompanlea  48  leaie^  and  to  tbe 
otber  40  leaiea. 

Btraining  eveiy  nerve  to  live  np  to  the 
repntation  of  A.  Mitehell  Palmer,  an  il* 
Instriona  member  of  the  preyiona  cabinet, 
Seeretarj  Fall  goea  atnbbomlj  on  hia  waj 
def eating  the  pnrpoaea  and  enda  of  the 
law  of  the  United  Statea  with  ref  erenee  to 
govemment  oil  property.  But  it  ia  ail  done 
in  a  good  canae,  we  are  led  to  eonolndOy  for 
politieal  henehmen  mnat  be  paeifted,  even 
if  it  takea  the  people'a  valnable  oil  landa 
to  do  it  For  we  mnat  hâve  peaee — at 
leaat'in  the  Bepnbliean  partyl 

B^pabtteana  Plan  for  Inoreaaad 
Immigration 
New  that  proaperity  ia  knoeking  on  the 
doora  of  the  United  SUtea  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  nnmerona  other  veated  intereate, 
the  need  for  eheap  labor  ia  proyoking  a 
lot  of  patriotie  apeeeh-making  and  aatute  . 
planning  on  the  part  of  their  représenta- 
tivea  in  Oongreaa.    Teatifying  to  the  prea- 
anre  exerted   on  legialators  to   raise  the 
pereentage  limit  now  imposed  on  immigra- 
tion, Bepresentative  Johnson  of  Washing- 
ton, ehairman  of  the  Hoose  Immigration 
Committeoy  reeently  deelared: 

Propftfand*  to  btmk  dowii  r«ttrietioiis  snd 
«pan  np  Ui«  flood  ff»tM  hmt  bêen  launehed 
b/  big  emploTen  and  importen  of  foroifn 
ohaap  labor.  The  driva  ia  on  and  la  ineraai- 
ing.  Memban  of  oongraai  ara  balng  baaaicad 
with  lattert  trom  faatory  diatrieta  and  labor 
oantara  pietnrlng  a  ahortage  of  eommon  labor 
and  damanding  foraign  labor'a  importation  in 
ordar  to  hold  down  tha  wagaa  of  anakillad 
workara. 

Apparently  the  opponenta  of  the  three 
per  cent  law  are  planning  their  attaek  in 
a  left-handed  concession  to  the  restriction- 
iats.  It  ia  definitely  mmored  in  the  Capi- 
tol that  a  bill  will  be  presented  in  the 
Honse  as  soon  aa  Oongress  reaaaemblea 
proposing  a  réduction  from  three  per  cent 
to  two  per  cent.  The  plan  ia  then  to  atir 
np  anch  rabid  opposition  to  the  two  per 
cent  law  that  amendments  eau  be  sUpped 
in  nnobtmsively  to  repeal  the  literacy  test 
and  other  important  provisions  of  the 
présent  act,  and  ao  nnllify  the  présent 
restriction. 

The  proper  thing  to  do  ia  to  give  the 
présent  immigration  law  a  f  air  trial.  If  it 
is  onworthy»  it  will  die  a  natnral  death 
when  it  expires  on  Jane  80,  1924.  It  ia 
certainly  too  soon  to  prononnce  the  per- 
eentage plan  of  reatriction  a  fallnre  after 
only  one  year  of  opération. 


Anotber  Heroey  Txlal 
The  trial  of  William  Allen  White,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Emporia  Oa$eiie, 
charged  with  violation  of  the  induatrial 
conrt  law  of  Eansas,  ia  aehedoled  to  begin 
in  district  court  hère  in  the  October  term. 
Govemor  Allen  's  industrial  court  caused 
the  arrest  of  White  after  the  pubUsher 
had  hung  in  the  window  of  hia  newspaper 
office  a  placard  expressing  aympathy  for 
the  striking  railroad  shop  erafts,  in  viola- 
tion of  an  order  of  the  court  that  thèse 


placarda  muât  be  removed  and  kept  from 
the  windowa  of  bnaineaa  eatabliahmenta  in 

KflllBftBi 

White  defled  the  removal  order,  main- 
tained  the  placarda  in  hia  window  and  in- 
vited  a  teat  eaae.  Hia  arreat  f oUowed.  On 
tfie  iaaue  of  free  apeeeh  and  free  press 
White  ia  preparing  to  wage  an  nncompro- 
miaing  flght.  "Lot  thia  eaae  détermine,'' 
aaya  White,  ''if  an  American  eitiien,  white 
and  21  yeara  of  âge,  haa  the  right  to  volée 
hia  honeat  opinion  about  an  induatrial  con- 
troveray  without  being  aent  to  jail  for  ao 
doing.'' 

Allen  'b  def  enae  of  hia  gag  law  in  White  'a 
eaae  ia  the  elaim  that  "the  queation  of 
free  apeeeh  ia  not  involved;  the  diaplay  of 
theae  placarda  eonatituted  joining  a  eon- 
spiracy  to  prevent  men  taking  the  places 
of  the  striking  ahopmen.''  White  haa  re- 
ceived  many  lettera  and  telegrama  from 
labor  and  Uberal  bodiea  eommending  him 
for  hia  atand  in  defending  the  eonatitu- 
tional  righta  of  free  citisena. 


Through  poUtical  indifférence 
the  workerB  hâve  heen  enalaved. 
Only  through  poUtical  action 
and  économie  organiaaiion  can 
they  free  them$elve$.  Etemal 
vigilance  i$  still  the  price  of  lib* 
erty. 


Awerica'a  Firat  Woman  Sanator 

It  aeema  to  be  only  a  grand  flouriah  of 
aouthem  chivalry  which  led  to  the  désigna- 
tion of  Mrs.  William  H.  Felton,  of  the 
Gounty  of  Barlow,  Oeorgia,  to  fiU  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Thomas  £.  Watson,  but  at  least  it  estab- 
lished  a  précèdent,  and  nothing  is  so  sacred 
as  précédents  in  the  nation 'a  House  of 
Lords. 

Govemor  Thomaa  W.  Hardwick  an- 
nounced  aimultaneoualy  with  Mra.  Felton 'a 
appointment,  that  he  would  enter  the  ape- 
cial  primary  on  October  17th,  in  which  the 
regular  anccessor  to  Senator  Watson  will 
be  chosen,  perhaps  hoping  that  "Georgîa's 
grand  old  woman,''  who  is  eighty-seven 
yeara  old  Ineidentally,  might  retum  the 
compliment  of  adding  her  support  to  his 
candidacy.  The  primary  retums,  however, 
show  Hardwick 's  gallantiy  was  above  such 
reproach,  for  the  nomination  has  gone  to 
his  opponent,  Walter  T.  George,  a  former 
justice  of  the  state  suprême  court. 

Mra.  Felton 's  reign  will  be  a  brief  one 
— ^at  best  only  a  few  days'  duration,  in- 
asmuch  as  the  right  and  title  to  the  office 
holds  good  only  between  September  26th 
and  the  date  of  the  nezt  gênerai  élection, 
which  is  November  seventh.  The  laws  of 
the  state  require  that  the  temporary  ap- 
pointment be  made  whether  there  is  busi- 
ness or  no  business  to  be  done  and  to  Mra. 
Felton  thia  honor  came. 

Deapite  her  advanced  âge,  Mra.  Felton 
is  still  very  active  and  energetic  in  Georgia 
politics,  where  she  has  figured  prominently 
for  the  past  fifty  years.    She  is  a  woman 


suffrage  vétéran.  Beaidea  the  aeveral 
valuable  farma  whieh  ahe  managea  in  her 
home  eonntyy  ahe  ia  active  in  many  enter- 
priaea  of  Georgia  women.  She  haa  written 
two  autobiographiea  of  importance,  and 
eontribntea  regnlarly  to  national  publiea- 
tiona  beaidea  being  a  eorreapondent  for  a 
number  of  atata  nawapapora.  At  the  laat 
eommeneement  of  the  Univeraity  of  Geor- 
gia ahe  waa  granted  the  honorary  degree 
of  Maater  of  Arti^  a  diatinetion  which  haa 
eome  to  few  American  women. 


Borak  Too  Big  for  Partj  on  Pziaacy  : 

The  flght  to  preaerve  tha  primaiy  aa  a 
protection  of  popnlar  govemment,  whieh 
haa  baen  eentering  in  Idaho,  haa  aronaed 
more  than.  ordinaiy  intereat  in  officiai 
Waahington.*  Tha  Bepnbliean  foreea  in 
Idaho  hâve  baen  eondneting  a  vigoroua 
eampaign  for  the  repeal  of  the  atate  pri- 
maiy  élection  law,  whieh  aeewi  qnita  in- 
offenaive,  ainea  it  doea  not  allow  a  Demo- 
cmt  to  help  nominate  a  Bepnbliean  candi- 
date. 

Senator  Borah'a  vigoroua  anpport  of  tha 
primary  has  caused  the  utmoat  eoneem  on 
the  part  of  the  adminiatration,  which  aet 
ita  heart  on  weeding  ont  the  laat  veatigea 
of  popnlar  control  of  both  atate  and  na- 
tional govemmenta.  Senator  Borah,  who 
rightly  holda  the  iaaue  ia  one  of  good  gov- 
emment and  not  of  party  loyalty,  haa 
baen  leading  the  eampaign  of  the  Demo- 
erata  in  anpport  of  the  primai^  law,  and 
aeeording  to  ail  preaent  indicationa  haa 
baen  mi|^ty  aueceaaful  in  eonvincing  hia 
conatituenta  of  the  foUy  of  abandoning 
the  alight  protection  th^  already  havo 
againat  boss  mie  in  their  élections. 

The  fate  of  the  eonteat  in  Idaho  will 
veiy  largely  détermine  the  future  ùî  eon- 
eerted  attempta  by  Bepnbliean  leadera  to 
wage  a  gênerai  eampaign  for  the  abolition 
of  the  primary  élection  ^yatem  throoghout 
the  eonntry.  AU  aueeeaa  to  the  Demoemta 
and  Borah  in  Idahol 


Wilkaraon  Again  Bloàka  Joatloa 

Twiee  the  efforta  of  the  attomeya  for 
the  atriking  railroad  ahopmen  to  dispose 
of  the  Daugherty  injunction  which  the 
attomey  gênerai  wants  made  permanent 
hâve  met  with  fallnre.  It  ia  now  annooneed 
that  the  hearinga  on  the  injunction  wiU 
eome  early  in  November. 

Judge  Wilkeraon  overruled  a  motion  for 
a  bill  of  partieulara  pk  the  injunction  anit, 
and  refuaed  to  grant  the  ahopmen 'a  reqnest 
that  he  déclare  the  case  one  of  ''extraor- 
dinary  public  importance"  ao  that  three 
circuit  court  judgea  mi^t  hear  it  im- 
mediately. 

Thé  dodging  of  the  attom^  gênerai 'a 
office  aeema  to  indicate  that  Daugherty  ia 
aimply  playing  fèr  time  nntil  the  ahop- 
men'a  atrike  will  be  entirely  paaaed  before 
preaaing  the  injunction  eaae  further  in  the 
face  of  an  outraged  public  opinion. 

But  the  attomeya  for  the  ahopmen  prom- 
iae  a  fight  to  the  finiah,  if  neeeaaary  ap- 
pealing  the  eaae  to  the  U.  S.  Suprême  Court 
to  establish  labor 's  constitutional  aafe- 
guarda.  In  the  meantime,  the  move  U> 
impeach  Daugherty,  started  by  Bepresenta- 
tive  Eeller  of  Minnesota  before  the  ad- 
joumment  of  Clongress,  is  being  Indorsed 
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by  organised  Imbor  ail  over  the  eonntrj. 
When  Congreia  reconvenes  il  eannot  eaaily 
ignore  tha  nation-wide  demand  that  Keller 
be  allowed  to  présent  hia  eaia  againat  ike 
attomey  gênerai,  who  ia  in  ereiy  way  a 
nenaee  to  fundamental  Amariean  prinel- 
ples  of  liberty  and  jnatiee. 

Ooxonado  Dtdaioii  Holds 
In  elearlng  iti  doeket  of  ail  motiona  for 
rehearinge  which  had  aeenmulated 'doring 
the  sommer  reeeM,  the  United  States  Su- 
prême Court  made  final  its  décision  on  the 
Coronado  eoal  ease.  The  eourt's  previous 
décision  was  appealed  bj  the  mine  opéra- 
tors,  who  hoped  therebj  to  get  their  hands 
on  the  $1,000,000  whleh  the  United  hOne 
Workers  had  depodted  as  seeurity  when 
the  ease  had  been  preyiouslj  appealed.  As 
determined  before,  unions  now  stand 
suable  and  liable  under  the  Bherman  anti- 
trust laws,  aeeording  to  the  Judgment  of 
the  suprême  eourt. 

A  test  ease,  under  the  Ooronado  décision, 
has  been  flled  by  H.  M.  Sipe  against  the 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Glarksburg,  West 
Virginia.  Sipe  is  suing  the  union  for 
$50,000  damages  which  he  claims  hâve  re- 
sulted  to  his  business  through  the  refusai 
of  the  union  to  sign  a  contract  with  him. 
The  lack  of  a  union  contract,  it  is  held, 
makea  it  impossible  to  work  the  Miller 
mine,  near  Wilsonburg.  The  union  has 
refnsed  to  sign  an  agreement  with  Sipe  be- 
cause  the  Miller  mine  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  anti-union  concem. 


Townsend  Buya  Sanate  8aat  f^  |S0,000 
It  took  only  $30,000  for  U.  &  Senator 
Charlea  B.  Townsend,  of  Michlgan,  to  de- 
f eat  Herbert  F.  Baker  ia  the  primary  for 
the  Bepublican  sénatorial  nomination,  the 
Townsend  committee  has  reported.  Al- 
though  the  state  law  of  Micldgan  limite 
ezpenditures  to  $8,750,  Senator  Townsend 
has  at  least  proved  that  he  ean  do  It 
cheaper  than  his  friend  Truman  H.  New- 
berry. 

Bunning  on  the  plank  that  Newberry 
had  honestly  won  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
even  though  court  and  législative  records 
show  that  at  least  $195,000,  and  probably 
more,  had  been  spent  as  a  slush  fund  to 
debauch  the  primary  élection  in  1918,  Sen- 
ator Townsend  has  still  to  prove  whether 
the  investment  was  a  wise  one.  The  votera 
of  Michigan  are  now  lining  up  their 
strength  behind  Ferris,  since  the  defeat 
of  Baker  at  the  primaries,  who  is  onduct- 
ing  a  vifforous  campaign  to  combat  the  pur- 
chasing  of  public  offices  and  to  break  the 
old  guard  Bepublican  control  of  the  state 
even  by  electing  a  Démocratie  senator. 
Kovember  seventh  will  détermine  whether 
Townsend 's  $80,000  purchase  provea  to  be 
an  asset  or  a  lia^iHty. 


Brotherhood  Man  Loads  Fight  for 
ProgresslTa  Measures 
Labor's  représentatives  at  the  constitu- 
tional  convention  in  Missouri  hâve  several 
good  measures  to  their  crédit  in  the  consti- 
tution which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  state  for  ratification.  Dele- 
gate  O.  O.  Brittingham,  législative  repré- 
sentative of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive   Engineers,    has    donc    more    than 


creditable  work  in  upholding  the  atandards 
of  good  labor  législation,  and  in  succeeding 
against  big  odds  to  write  in  the  proposed 
new  constitution  a  workmen's  compensa- 
tion clause. 

Although  Brittingham  was  unsueeessful 
in  saving'the  section  which  authorised  a 
state  Insurance  fund  in  the  administration 
of  the  compensation — a  System  which  has 
proved  of  great  value  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
— ^his  workmen's  compensation  clause  drew 
a  vote  of  48  to  21  in  the  convention  and 
Mds  well  to  remain  a  permanent  flxture  ia 
the  state  constitution. 


Postal  Bmfiojn  Dladuagad  for  iniion 
Besolatlon 

What  may  prove  to  be  a  dangerously 
autocratie  précèdent  in  the  régulation*  of 
the  govemment  service  is  Postmaster 
General  Work 's  approval  of  the  dis- 
charge of  George  N.  Meyers  from  the 
postal  service  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
Meyers  is  président  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Assembly  of  Minnea^  ^is,  which 
passed  a  resolution  at  a  récent  meeting  en- 
dorsing  the  strike  of  the  railroad  shop- 
men.  The  day  foUowing  the  labor  meeting 
Meyers  received  a  letter  from  the  acting 
postmaster  of  the  city  askii^g  him  why  he 
<<8hould  not  be  separated  from  the  service 
fo^  conduct  highly  improper  for  an  em- 
ployé of  the  United  States  govemmenf 
The  ''improper  conduct^'  seems  to  hâve 
been  attending  the  union  meeting  which 
adopted  the  resolution  declaring  that  ''pub- 
lic utterances  of  men  in  public  offices, 
from  Président  Harding  down  to  the  local 
office  boy  of  corporations — Govemor 
Preus — ^have  shown  their  hatred  of  the 
labor  movement,  and  their  désire  for  vie- 
tory  for  the  enemies  of  labor *' 

Meyers  said  he  wasn't  in  the  room  when 
this  resolution  passed  the  meeting. 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  is  unimpor- 
tant.  The  issue  of  fundamental  importance 
is  whether  a  man  in  govemment  service 
must  forf eit,  because  of  that  service,  his 
constitutionid  liberties  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  freedom  of  expression.  We 
note  that  the  postmaster  who  discharged 
Meyers  retains  his  membership  in  the  Hen- 
nepin  Oounty  Bepublican  Oommittee, 
where  he  is  not  seriously  restricted  in  his 
freedom  to  hurrah  for  the  Bepublieans 
and  damn  the  Democrats.  The  least  that 
one  should  expect  in  a  so-called  democracy 
is  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  both  to 
master  and  to  servant. 


McOumber  As  Bigh  Prlast  of  the  Tariff 
Bumors  from  Washington  that  Senator 
McOumber  is  to  succeed  to  the  ehairman- 
ship  of  the  Tariff  Oommission  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  vested  interests  that  are 
making  hay  while  the  tariff  shines.  It 
should  comfort  them  to  know  that  they 
may  hâve  a  friend  in  need  in  that  useful 
office. 


The  peopie  get  the  tdnd  of 
govemment  they  vote  for.  Reg* 
ister  and  vote. 


But  it  does  not  ease  thé  minda  of  pro- 
gressive eitiaens  who  look  for  something 
besidea  parti sanship  and  pilf ering  from  the 
Tarlif  Commission.  The  retiring  chairman, 
Thomaa  Walker  Page,  is  an  able  economist 
whose  primary  conoem  has  been  scientiflc 
tariif  making.  His  training  in  économies 
served  the  entire  commission  well  in  the 
work  of  Investigation  and  research  which 
proper  tariif  making  entails.  Such  a 
scientiflc  mind  Senator  McOumber  would 
be  unable  to  contribute,  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  he  would  hâve  much 
else  to  add  of  constructive  importance. 

Mr.  Page 's  résignation  folio  ws  rather 
dosely  that  of  Professer  Taussig,  who 
withdrew  from  the  commission  in  1919. 
With  McOumber  as  its  head,  the  commis- 
sion would  be  ready  for  burial. 


OongroiBioiial  Achievement 

Mr.  Mondell:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  two  minutes  on  the  work  of  this  Con- 
gress.'* 

Mr.  Garrétt  of  Tennessee:  "Does  not 
the  gentleman  think  he  could  confine  it 
to  one  minute  f    (Langhter.) 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore:  "la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wyomingf 

Mr.  London:  "Mr.  Speaker,  reservlng 
thé  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wyoming  hâve  an  hour 
to  tell  what  the  Oongress  has  failed  to 


lî  yon  waiit  good  goraxnrnaiit 

Stop  wlahlng  for  it. 

Begister  and  vote  for  Itf 


The  Besotta  of  War 
Lord  Lansdowne,  the  British  statesman, 
has  recently  summarised  tha  eif  ects  of  tho 
world  war  in  the  foUowing  words: 

,  We  reftllM  that  fhe  résulta  of  the  war  are 
rerealed  not  011I7  in  the  total  of  IWes  lest  or 
wreoked,  not  only  in  the  millioni  wasted  on 
pnrpoeei  of  imre  ëeetnietion,  bat  in  the  min 
of  the  fabrio  of  society,  the  brutaliaation  of 
human  charaeter,  the  release  of  paMioni 
whieh  refnee  to  be  impriaoned,  the  arreitation 
of  profrees,  moral  and  material,  and  the 
handing  OTor  of  Taat  areai  not  011I7  to  dia- 
order,  but  to  peetilence  and  famine. 


Oaaadian  Bailwaymen  Orderod  Ont  of 
PoUtics 

The  f  amous  '  '  No  PoUtics  Order  '  ^  of  Prési- 
dent Hanna  of  the  National  BaUways,  fol- 
lowing  the  dismissal  of  0.  W.  Poster  from 
the  railway  service  for  having  been  a  candi- 
date at  the  récent  provincial  élections,  has 
brought  to  a  head  the  iHiole  question  of  the 
right  of  workers  in  the  empl<yy  of  the  govem- 
ment to  run  for  poUtical  office.  A  great 
mass  meeting  of  railroad  employés  was  held 
recently  at  the  big  Traxvscona  shops  near 
Winnipeg,  and  the  poUcy  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  govemment  railways  strictly 
eondenmed.  A  stirring  résolution  waa  unani- 
mously  passed  and  f  orwarded  to  Prime  Min- 
ister  King  at  Ottawa,  demanding  the  rein- 
statement  of  Poster  and  asking  the  aboUtion 
of  the  "No  PoUtics  Order.*' 
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LABOR'S   POLITICAL   OPPORTUNITY 

The  final  elecUofiê  on  November  7th  présent  the  warkerê  of  the  country  wUh  a  weighiy  reêponêibiiiiy  and  rare 
opportunity.  The  fortunes  of  the  country  and  the  prograes  of  the  labor  movement  for  sevarai  yeare  to  corne  are  in  ^te 
bmance.  It  devolves  upon  the  progressively^minded  workers  of  the  country  to  caat  their  tfotm  for  the  candidates  who 
stand  conunitted  to  represent  their  interests  uJien  in  office, 

The  editors  of  the  Journal  requested  the  State  Législative  Boards  of  the  Brotherhood  in  eadi  state  to  send  a  list  of  ^ 
the  candidates  whœe  records  were  indorséd  by  argaïUaad  imhor.    The  list  of  candidates  whidi  follows  is  compiled  from  ^ 
the  annoers  to  this  reQuest  and  additional  data  supplied  by  the  Conférence  for  Progressive  Political  Action,    Any  VO' 
cancies  in  the  foUouring  list  are  due  to  incomplète  retums. 


Alabuna 
Congresamen — Second    District,    John    B. 
Tyson  (D)  ;  Ninth  District,  George  Huddle- 
■ton  (D). 

Axlzoïi* 
U.  8.  Senator—Henry  F.  Ashurst  (D). 
€k>ngre8sman-at-Large — Cari  Hayden  (D). 
Govenior— George  W.  P.  Hunt  (D). 

CaUfomla 

XJ.  S.  Senator — Hiram  W.  Johnson  (B). 
Colorado 

CJongressman — ^First  District,  Benjamin  0. 
HiUiard  (D). 

Govemor— William  E.  Sweet  (D). 

Lieutenant  Govemor — ^Walter  F.  O'Brien 
(B). 

Secretarj  of  State — James  B.  Noland. 

State  Auditor— William  H.  McNiehols. 

State  Treasurer — ^Wesley  Staley. 

Attomey  Gtoeral — ^Bassell  W.  Fleming. 

Superintendent    of    Publie    Instruction — 
Mary  C.  C.  Bradf ord. 

Justice,  Suprême  Court — ^Francis  E.  Bouck 
(short  tenu),.  William  A.  Hill  (full  tenu). 

Oonnectlcat 
U.  S.  Senator— Thomas  J.  Spellacy  (D). 
Govemoi^— David  E.  PitsGerald  (D). 
Secretary  of  State— Angelo  Paonessa  (D). 
Attomey  (General — ^Benjamin  Slade  (D). 


U.  S.  Senatoi 


Delaware 
—Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Jr. 


(ïeorgla 
(State  General  Assembly— A.  E.  Hines,  of 
Americus,  member  of  B.  of  L.  E.) 

Idalio 

Congressmen — ^Pirst  District,  W.  W.  Deal; 
Second  District,  W.  P.  Whitaker  (member 
B.  of  L.  E.) 

Govemor — ^Henry  F.  Samuèls. 

Lieutenant  Govemor — A.  B.  Lueas. 

Secretary  of  State — ^E.  A.  Doud« 

State  Auditor— 0.  C.  Blake. 

State  Treasurer — George  Pfeiffer. 

Attomey  General — ^A.  H.  Wilkie. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion— Etta  Brown. 

Justice,  Suprême  Court — O,  C.  HalL 

nilnolB 
Congressmen — Fifteenth  District,  ÏSdward 
J.    King;     Twentieth    District,    Henry    T. 
Rainey. 


DR.  HSNDRIK  SHIPSTBAD 

of  Minnesota 

Candidate  for  the  United  States  Scnate  on 

the  Farmer-Labor  ticket. 


Although  Beveridge  is  vlgorous  in  pro- 
claiming  his  friendship  for  the  workers  in 
his  political  speeches,  his  record  as  a  • 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  from  1899  to 
1911  shows  that  he  knifes  labor  when  the 
opportunity  comes.  He  has  been  put  for- 
ward  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  Com- 
pany and  other  big  utility  interests  and  has 
recently  dedared  that  he  will  flght  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Adamson  Law  if  re- 
elected.  Opposing  Beveridge  is  Samuel 
M.  Ralston,  Govemor  of  Indiana  from  1913 
to  1917,  who  has  proved  himself  a  real 
friend  of  workers  and  farmers.  He  will 
be  elected  if  his  friends  turn  out  in  full 
force  on  November  7th. 

U.  S.  Senator — Samuel  M.  Ralston  (D). 

Congressmen — First  District,  William  E. 
Wilaon  (D)  ;  Second  District,  Arthur  M. 
Greenwood  (D)  ;  Third  District,  Samuel  A. 
Lambdin    (R)  ;    Fourth  District,  Harry  C. 


Canfield;  Fifth  District,  Charles  H.  Bida- 
man  (D);  Sixth  District,  James  A.  Clifton; 
Seventh  District,  Joseph  T.  Turk  (D)  ; 
Eighth  District,  John  W.  Tyndall  (D)  ; 
Ninth  District,  George  Lee  Moffet;  Tenth 
District,  William  F.  Spooner  (D)  ;  Eleventh 
District,  Samuel  E.  Cook  (D)  ;  Twelfth  Dis- 
trict, Ôiarles  W.  Branstrator  (D);  Thir^ 
teenth  District,  Esther  K.  O'Keefe  (D). 

lowa 
U.  S.  Senator— Smith  W.  Brookhart 
Govemor — N.  E.  Kendall. 

TCftiiffaw 

Congressmen  —  First  District,  Frank 
Gregg;  Second  District,  W.  H.  Thompaon; 
Fourth  District,  Walter  W.  Austin;  Fifth 
District,  Clarence  E.  Hatfield;  Sizth  IMa- 
trict,  F.  W.  Boyd;  Seventh  District,  A.  S. 
Allpin;  Eighth  District,  W.  A.  Ayers. 

Govemor — Jonathon  Davis. 

(State  Représentative — ^E.  A.  Wallen, 
member  B.  of  L.  E.) 

Sflntacky 
Congressmen  —  Sizth     District — ^L.     B. 
Keller;  Seventh  District,  Moseè  M.  Bryant; 
Eleventh  District,  H.  H.  Seavy  (member  of 

B.  of  L,  E.) 

Maryland 

No  sénatorial  préférences. 

Congressman— Sizth  District,  Frederick  N. 
Zihlman  (the  only  congressman  from  this 
state  with  even  a  fair  labor  record.) 

Massachusetts 
Workers  of  this  state  hâve  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  refuse  to  return  to  office  the 
leader  of  the  ''old  guard"  politiciana  in 
the  U.  S.  Senate,  who  has  consistently 
given  his  entire  support  to  the  vested  in- 
terests in  tariff,  tax,  railroad,  packing 
house,  and  water  power  législation.  Henry 

C.  Lodge  is  opposed  by  a  man  who  haa 
pledged  to  give  the  common  people  a 
square  deal.  William  A.  Gaston  should 
hâve  the  support  of  ail  progressives  in  the 
state. 

U.  S.  Senator— William  A.  Gaston  (D). 

Congressmen — Tenth  District,  Peter  P. 
Tague  (D);  Twelfth  District,  James  A. 
GalUvan  (D). 

Michigaa 
Of  the  two  candidates  for  TJ.  S.  Senator 
in  Michigan,  organized  labor  and  farmers 
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wiU  probable  find  their  interests  beat 
flerred  bj  Feriia.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  Townsend  and  Ferris  but  no  right- 
minded  citizen  of  Miehigan  eonld  p088ibl7 
biing  himself  to  indorse  Townsend  who 
stands  as  one  of  the  areh-enemies  of  politi- 
cal  honesty  in  his  support  of  Newberry. 
U.  8.  Senatop— Ferris  (D). 

Minneiota 

Dr.  Shipstead  is  the  nnanimons  choice  of 
the  farmers  and  organized  labor  in  Minne- 
sota. He  is  a  thorough-going  progressive, 
bas  flrst-hand  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  farmers  and  labor,  and  is  possessed  of 
a  broad  sympathy  whieh  has  been  totally 
lacking  in  the  preyious  senator.  Kellogg, 
the  "railroad"  senator,  who  has  proteeted 
the  Harvester  trust,  the  proflteers,  New- 
berry,  and  other  anti-soeial  interests 
ehould  reçoive  a  décisive  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  Hendrik  Shipstead* 

T7.  8.  8enator— Hendrik  8hipstead. 

Oongressmen — ^First  District,  J.  F.  Lynn; 
Fourth  District,  Oscar  E.  Keller;  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, John  B.  Ooan;  Sizth  District,  P.  J. 
Seberger;  8eventh  District,  O.  J.  Kvale; 
Eighth  District,  William  L.  Carss;  Kinth 
District,  Knud  Wefald. 

Govemor — Magnus  Johnson. 

Lieutenant  Govemor — ^Arthur  A.  Siegler. 

Becretary  of  State — Susie  W.  Stageberg. 

State  Auditor — Eliza  Evans  Deming. 

State  Treasurer— Frank  H.  Keyes. 

Attomey  General — ^Roy  C.  Smelker. 

Bailroad  and  Warehouse  Oommissioner — 
W.  W.  Eoyster  (member  B.  of  L.  E.) 

Justice,  Suprême  Court-~William  A.  An- 
dersen. 

Clerk — Suprême  Court — ^H.  T.  Van  Lear. 

MiBSonzt 

T7.  S.  Senator — James  A.  Beed  (D). 

Oongressmen  —  First  District,  M.  A. 
Bomju;  Second  District,  Balph  Flosier; 
Third  District,  Jacob  L.  Milligan;  Fourth 
District,  William  S.  Spratt,^  Fifth  District, 
Henry  L.  Jost;  Sixth  District,  0.  0.  Diddn- 
son;  Seventh  District,  Samuel  0.  Major; 
Eighth  District,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Moss;  Thir- 
teenth  District,  J.  Scott  Wolff;  Fourteenth 
District,  James  F.  Fulbright;  Fifteenth  Dis- 
trict, Frank  H,  Lee;  Sixteenth  District, 
Thomas  L.  Bubey. 

Montana 

TJ.  S.  Senator—B.  K.  Wheeler  (D). 

Oongressmen — First  District,  John  M. 
Evans  (D)  ;  Second  District,  Scott  Leavitt 
(B). 

State  Bailway  Oommissioner  —  Daniel 
Boyle  (B). 

Assodate  Justice,  Suprême  Court— Albert 
Stark. 

(State  Bepresentative  —  William  Dean, 
member  B.  of  L.  E.) 

Nabraska 

XJ.  S.  Senator—B.  B.  Howell  (B). 

Oongressmen — Third  District,  Edgar  How- 
ard (D);  Fourth  District,  H.  B.  Cummins 
(Prog.);  Fifth  District,  S.  J.  Franklin 
(Prog.);  Sixth  District,  0.  W.  Beal  (Prog.) 

Govemor — Charles  W.  Bryan  (D). 

Lieutenant  Govemor — T.  J.  EÛsberry. 

Secretary  of  State— Charles  W.  Pool  (D). 

State  Auditor  —  Grant  L.  Shumway 
(Prog.) 

State  Treasurer— George  E.  Hall  (D). 


Attomey    General  —  Henneth    McDonald 

(D). 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion—E.  Buth  Prytle  (Non-par.  L.) 

State  Oommissioner  of  Public  Lands  and 
Buildings — ^Mary  H.  AztdL 

State  Oommissioner  of  Bailways — Clyde 
Femandes  (member  of  B.  of  L.  E.) 

K«7ada 

U.  S.  Senator— Key  Pitman  (D). 

Congressman — Charles  L.  Bichards  (D). 

Govemor — James  G.  Scmgham  (D). 

Lieutenant  Govemor — M.  J.  Sullivan 
(D). 

Secretary  of  State — W.  G.  Greathouse 
(D). 

Attomey  General — ^M.  A.  Diskin  (D). 

Justice,  Suprême  Court — J.  A.  Sanders 
(Non-par.  L.) 

New  Jersey 

17.  8.  Senator— Edward  I.  Edwards  (D). 
New  Mexico 

U.  S.  Senator — ^Andrieus  A.  Jones  (D). 
New  York 

Although  organized  labor  in  New  York 
State  has  not  officially  endorsed  thèse 
candidates,  the  records  of  the  présent  Be- 
publican  administrations,  both  state  and 
national,  hâve  proved  to  be  hostile  to  labor 
in  every  important  particular.  Alfred  E. 
Smith,  who  sponsored  progressive  labor 
législation  during  his  administration  in 
1919-20,  has  shown  himself  an  able  de- 
fender  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people. 
He  should  receive  Govemor  Miller 's  post 
at  the  head  of  the  State  govemment  Dr. 
Boyal  G.  Copeland  should  be  elected  in  the 
place  of  Senator  Oalder. 

U.  S.  Senator— Boyal  G.  Copeland  (D). 

Govemor— Alfred  E.  Smith  (D). 

North  Dakota 
The  entire  Non-partisan  League  ticket, 
which  we  are  unable  to  give  hère,  should 
hâve  the  support  of  labor  and  farmers  in 
this  State.  Especially  should  Ex-Govemor 
Frazier  be  sent  to  the  Senate  where  his 
past  record  promises  devoted  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  common  people  in  Wash- 
ington. 

U.  S.  Senator — ^Lynn  J.  Fraiier  (Non- 
par.  L.) 

Ohio 

Both  Bepublican  and  Démocratie  Séna- 
torial candidates,  Fess  and  Pomerene,  are 
anti-labor. 

Oongressmen — 0.  A.  Mooney,  Bobert 
Crosser,  Isaac  B.  Sherwood,  Warren  Gard. 

Oklahoma 

Oongressmen — First  District,  E.  B.  How- 
ard; Second  District,  Willia^  Hastings; 
Third  District,  Charles  D.  Carter;  Fourth 
District,  Tom  D.  McKeown;  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, James  McClintic 

Govemor— J.  0.  Walton  (D). 
Pennsylvania 

U.  S.  Senators— William  J.  Burke,  Earl 
W.  Thompson. 

Oongressmen — ^Edward  P.  CarroU  (D), 
Charles  I.  Dunbar,  John  J.  Oasey,  P.  J.  Mc- 
Lane,  J.  F.  Crâner. 

Congressman — Twenty-sizth  District,  John 
G.  Cobler   (D). 


Bboda  lÉland 
U.  S.  Senator— Peter  G.  Gerry. 

South  Carolina 

Oongressmen — ^First  District,  W.  Tumer 
Logan;  Second  District,  James  F.  Bymes; 
Third  District,  Fred  H.  Dominçk;   Fourth 

District,  McSwain;    Fifth  Districti 

W.    P.    Stevenson;    Sixth   District,  ■ 

Gasque;  Seventh  District,  H.  P.  Fuhner. 

Govemor— Thomas  G.  McLeod. 

State  Bailroad  Oommissioner — ^H.  G.  Sen- 
seney  (member  of  B.  of  L.  E.) 

South  Dakota 

The  Non-partisan  League 's  candidate 
for  the  office  of  Govemor,  Miss  Alice 
Lorraine  Daly,  is  the  only  candidate  who 
is  really  the  people 's  friend.  Her  pro- 
gressive platform  favors  the  Plumb  Plan 
for  the  railroads,  the  establishment  of  a 
State  bank  to  release  farmers  and  workers 
from  the  grasp  of  the  big  bankers,  and 
other  similar  législation.  Every  worker 
and  farmer  in  the  state  ought  to  take  pride 
in  casting  their  votes  for  her. 

Govemor — Alice  Lorraine  Daly  (Non- 
par.  L.) 

Tennessee, 

U.  8.  Senator— K.  D.  McKeller  (D). 

Oongressmen — ^First  District,  B.  CarroU 
Beese  (B)  ;  Second  District,  J.  WiU  Taylor 
(B);  Third  District,  Judge  McBeynolds 
(D);  Fourth  District,  CordeU  HuU  (D)  ; 
Fifth  District,  Edwin  L.  Davis  (D)  ;  Sixth 
District,  Joseph  Byrns  (D);  Eighth  Dis- 
trict, Lon  A.  Scott  (B);  Ninth  District, 
Finnis  Garrett  (D);  Tenth  District,  Her- 
bert Fisher  (D). 

xrtab 

u.  s.  Senator— WUliam  H.  Bjng  (D). 
Virginia 

U.  S.  Senator — Claude  A.  Swanson  (D). 
Washington 

Although  Washington  labor  is  unanimous 
in  its  opposition  to  Senator  MOes  Poindexter, 
it  is  spUt  in  its  support  between  ex-Congress- 
man  Olarence  0.  DiU,  Democrat,  and  James 
Duncan,  Farmer-Labor  candidate  for  U.  S. 
Senator.  The  majority  of  labor  is  support- 
ing  DiU. 

Congressman — ^Harry  J.  Vaughan  (mem- 
ber of  B.  of  L.  E.) 

West  Virginia 

The  only  candidate  for  U.  S.  Senator 
who  has  answered  organized  labor 's  ques- 
tionnaire favorably  is  the  Socialist,  M.  S. 
Hoyt. 

Oongressmen— Fifth  District,  T.  J.  LUly; 
Sixth  District,  J.  Alfred  Taylor. 

Wlsconsln 
U.  S.  Senator— Bobert  M.  LaFoflette  (B). 
Govemor — John  J.  Blaine  (B). 

Wyomlng 

John  B.  Kendrick,  the  stalwart  friend 
of  railroad  men  and  other  workers,  must 
be  retumed  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  seat  is  being  contested  by  one  of  the 
trusties  of  the  reactionary  forces  within 
and  without  Congress,  Majority  Floor 
Leader  MondelL 

U.  S.  Senator— John  B.  Kendrick  (D). 

Govemor— W.  B.  Boss  (D). 
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HE  WHO  LAUGHS  LAST 

Two  years  ago  the  leaders  of  both  poUtical  parties  openly  defied  the  workers  of 
the  United  States  and  overrode  the  wiU  of  the  voters  expressed  in  primary  élections 
by  nondnating  for  high  office  men  who  represented  spécial  privilège  rather  tfhan  the 
common  people. 

During  the  past  two  years  labor  has  leamed  much.  It  has  been  deflated^  exploited^ 
browbeat  by  injunctions^  and  ignored  in  législative  halls.  The  toorker  is  now  awake. 
He  realizes  for  the  first  tinte  in  American  history  that  he  and  his  friend^  the  farmer^ 
constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  voters^  and  that  they  hâve  the  power  ta  elect  good 
men  ta  office  and  denumd  décent  govemment  whenever  they  unité  to  do  so. 

The  labor  vote  this  month  is  scheduled  to  surprise  a  host  of  arrogant  poUticians. 
Support  labor^s  candidates  for  office.  Combine  your  votes  with  those  of  your  fellow 
workers  and  farmers.  Make  labor^s  answer  to  govemment  by  injunction  an  avalanche 
of  votes  that  will  bury  the  candidates  of  reaction  in  everlasting  poUtical  obUvion! 
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Thiê  department  m  edUed  hy  the  AU  American  Coopérative  Commistion,  a  national  attiance  of  former  and  labor 
coopérative  êocietie9f  tofcoM  headqu/artert  are  806  B,  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  AU  American  Coopéra- 
tivé  Commiêtion  aid$  and  encourage»  both  producen^  and  connuners'  coopérative  enterpriêes  m  weU  m  coopérative 
bankingp  and  wiU  give  expert  advice  and  attittance  on  cooperativa  matterê  to  any  of  our  readers  without  dynrge. 


Olothlng  Workera'  Bank  Seaches  Million 
Mark 

FoUowing  eloM  npon  the  annooneement  of 
the  phénoménal  growth  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Loeomotiye  Engineen  Coopérative  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oleveland,  the  Amalgamated 
Tmst  and  Savings  Bank,  of  Chieago,  the 
new  eooperatiTe  labor  bank  eetabUahed  bj 
the  Amalgamated  Glothing  Workem  of 
Amerieay  reports  deposits  of  ahnoet  a  mil- 
Uon  dollars  ($991,411.12),  making  its  total 
assets  orer  a  million  and  a  quarter  doUars, 
just  two  and  half  months  after  opening 
for  business. 

The  offieial  statement  issned  bj  the  Amal- 
gamated bank,  says  the  Ail  Ameriean  Oo- 
operative  CSommission,  shows  that  eight  ont 
of  every  ten  dollars  in  the  bank  hava  been 
deposited  bj  small  savings  depoaitors.  The 
fact  that  the  total  savings  of  3,000  depoai- 
tors  amounts  to  $200,000  indioates  the  demo- 
eratie  natore  of  the  bank.  Aeeording  to  the 
président  of  the  bank  70  per  eent  of  aU 
the  savings  deposits  in  Chicago  banks  be- 
long  to  workers.  Coopérative  labor  banks 
in  Chicago  theref ore,  hâve  a  remarkable  fu- 
ture before  them. 

The  ofScial  statement  of  the  resoureee  of 
the  bank  shows  the  largest  proportionate  in- 
creaae  in  deposits  to  hâve  oœurred  dnring 
the  past  f ew  weeks,  since  the  f  ail  f aetories 
are  re-opening  and  employment  inereasing. 
''The  favorable  showing  of  the  bank 's  pro- 
gress,"  sajs  the  statement,  "is  ail  the  more 
remarkable  becanse  the  bank  has  been  open 
for  business  up  to  date  onlj  during  the 
snmmer  or  vacation  period  when  business 
generally  is  at  a  low  ebb." 

In  addition  to  its  regular  banking  activi- 
ties,  the  Amalgamated  bank  deals  in  f  oreign 
ezehange  for  its  eustomers  and  sells  steam- 
ship   tickets. 


Producers*  Coopérative  Sets  Bemarkable 
Becord 

Although  America  is  accused  of  lagging 
in  the  development  of  eonsumers'  coopéra- 
tion, it  now  possesses  some  of  the  strongest 
and  most  suecessful  producers'  coopératives 
in  the  entire  world.  Some  of  thèse,  like 
the  Califomia  and  Florida  fruit  producers' 
coopératives,  hâve  annual  sales  as  high  as 
$350,000,000.00.  While  the  wheat  farmers 
are  more  difficult  to  organise,  because  more 
numerouB  and  widely  scattered,  thej  are 
rapidly  setting  a  new  record  in  coopérative 
achievement  and  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  grip  of  the  middiemen  and  grain 
gamblers  through  such  virile  prodncers'  co- 
opératives as  the  Equity  Coopérative  Ex- 
change,  the  Northwest  Wheat  Growers,  In- 
corporated,  the  Nebraska  Farmers'  Union, 
and  similar  organisations. 

The  suceess  of  thèse  producers'  coopér- 


atives is  indicated  bj  the  remarkable  prog- 
ress  of  the  Equify  Coopérative  Ezehange, 
with  headquarters  at  8t.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
Growing  in  ten  years  from  a  business  with 
a  paid  up  capital  of  $14,600  to  one  worth 
more  than  $2,000,000,  from  a  handful  of 
members  in  1912  to  25,000  members  in 
1922,  scattered  through  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas,  Montana,  and  lowa,  the  Eqnity 
Coopérative  Ezehange  is  the  pioneer  f  armer 
coopérative  terminal  elevator  in  this  coon- 
try,  while  it  has  todaj  a  complète  coopér- 
ative line  System  of  eountry  elevators  to- 
gether  with  some  of  the  largest  terminal 
elevators  in  the  coontry. 

That  the  Bquity  has  been  an  eminently 
suecessful  business  organisation  is  attested 
by  the  f aet  that  it  has  been  able  to  pay 
cash  dividende  of  eight  per  eent  for  eight 
years,  or  $64  on  every  $100  investi  by  the 
prêt  êiockholderê.  In  addition,  it  has  paid 
baek  to  its  members  thousands  of  dollars  in 
patronage  dividends.  Its  terminal  elevators 
hâve  a  eapaeity  of  600,000  bushels,  and  are 
worth  $300,000;  the  eonntry  elevators  hold 
2,000,000  bushels  and  are  valned  at  over 
$900,000.  In  a  single  season  the  organisa- 
tion has  handled  over  $47,000,000  worth  of 
grain  and  live  stock  cooperativély  in  ter- 
minal markets. 

In  addition  to  its  eooperative  grain  eleva- 
tors, the  Equity  has  broken  into  the  paekers  ' 
ring  by  starting  the  first  suecessful  coopér- 
ative live  stock  commission  ageney  in  this 
eountry  at  South  St.  Paul,  and  again  the 
first  in  the  big  Chicago  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Thèse  live  stock  ageneies  are  now  Jobitly 
controUed  by  the  lowm  Farmers'  Union, 
Society  of  Equity^  and  the  Equity  Coopér- 
ative Ezehange. 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  story 
of  what  producers'  coopération  ean  do.  The 
Equity  is  continuously  ezpanding  and 
promises  to  fumish  still  more  proof  of  the 
soundness  and  security  of  coopérative  busi- 
ness. Stock  is  now  being  sold  throughout 
lowa  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  terminal 
elevator  in  Chicago  to  do  for  the  farmers 
of  the  middle  western  states  what  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Northwest  hâve  already  done. 
This  big  Equity  project  is  being  financed  by 
a  seven  per  cent  bond  issue,  which  is  being 
rapidly  bought  up  by  the  farmers  and  or- 
ganized  labor.  Behind  this  half-million 
dollar  bond  issue  three  is  property  worth 
$1,300,000  backed  by  sound  business  judg- 
ment  which  insures  suceess. 

With  a  notable  record  such  as  this,  pro- 
ducers'  coopération  is  speeding  the  day  of 
libération  from  the  grain  barons,  money 
monopolists,  and  private  elevator  sharks  who 
hâve  long  fleeced  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer by  controlling  the  marketing  of  the 
necessities  of  life. 


minois  Farmers  Found  Ck>operative  Quarry 
Farmers  of  Stephenson  County,  Illinois, 
are  proving  the  value  and  eeonomy  of  co- 
opération in  a  new  way.  The  ground  in  this 
section  is  rich  in  Umeetone  that  is  very 
easily  quarried.  Tired  of  paying  a  fat 
tribute  to  the  f ertiUser  trust,  thèse  farmers 
hâve  got  together  and  invested  cooperativély 
in  a  quarry  outfit  and  rock  erusher  which  is 
eonverting  the  Umestone  into  a  high-grade 
fertiliser  for  the  farmers  of  that  county. 

The  coopérative  equipment  consists  of  a 
pulvériser,  a  traetor,  four  delivery  trucks 
with  dump  bottoms,  a  portable  limestone  bin 
mounted  on  posts,  and  a  limestone  spreader. 
The  operating  crew  consists  of  a  manager, 
a  truck  driver,  and  two  helpers  who  use 
picks  and  shovels  in  the  quarry.  The  crew 
has  been  averaging  about  20  tons  of  Ume- 
stone a  day,  with  a  total  of  approzimatély 
1,400  tons  for  thê  past  season. 

When  a  farmer  orders  limestone,  he  gives 
a  note  for  it  whieh  the  eooperative  eompany 
uses  as  collatéral  to  secure  operating  capital. 
Although  the  priée  now  asked  for  limestone 
is  very  low,  the  eompany  is  paying  ail  oper- 
ating expansés  and  retnming  good  savings 
dividends  to  the  eooperators.  With  the 
présent  continued  sueeess  of  this  eooperative 
quarry,  the  eooperative  eompany  ezpects  to 
retire  the  entire  initial  investment  in  two 
years.  Then  fertiliser  will  eost  thèse  farm- 
ers only  the  small  labor  and  maehinery  up- 
keep  involved,  and  they  ean  dévote  their 
capital  to  other  helpful  forma  of  coopération. 


Ck>operatiye  COothing  Factory  Starts  In 
Qeniiany 

FoUowing  the  eooperative  organisation  of 
the  great  Bussian  teztUe  industry,  the  tex- 
tile workers  and  taUors  of  Saxony,  Germany, 
supported  by  the  Gtorman  Consumers'  League 
and  the  State  Bank  of  Sazony,  hâve  just 
taken  over  on  a  thirty  year  lease  the  huge 
govemment  clothing  works  at  Leipsic, 
which  produced  soldiers'  clothing  during  the 
war. 

The  Saxon  Coopérative  Clothing  Works  is 
eapitalised  at  ten  milUon  marks,  nine  miUion 
of  which  hâve  been  raised  by  coopérative 
producers'  and  consumers'  organisations, 
and  one  miUion  loaned  by  the  State  Bank 
of  Saxony.  The  plant  indudes  complète 
maehinery  for  the  making  of  ail  kinds  of 
clothing  and  shoes.  It  wiU  be  run  whoUy  on 
a  coopérative  non-profit  basis,  selling  directly 
to  the  consumers  through  the  Coopérative 
Consumers'  League,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  single  middleman. 


New  York  Dalrymen's  Ck>operative 
Extends  Its  Trade 
Bringing   the  farmer  and   the   city  con- 
sumer doser  together,  and  so  eUminathig  the 
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needless  profit-taking  middlemen,  the  Dairy- 
men's  Leagne  Coopérative  Association,  Inc., 
with  headquarters  at  305  Pifth  Ave.,  New 
York  Gitj,  has  purchased  the  business  and 
propertj  oî  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  milk 
dealers  in  New  York,  and  is  now  preparing 
to  deliyer  bottle  and  bnlk  milk  to  the  retail 
stores.  Although  house-to-honse  deliverj 
will  not  be  ondertaken  now,  the  offieers  of 
the  Dairymen's  Coopérative  Association 
feel  this  may  corne  in  time. 

This  progressive  experiment  by  the  Dairy- 
men's  Coopérative  Leagoe  carries  with  it 
enough  dynamite  to  shatter  our  présent  ex- 
travagant System  of  distributing  the  pro- 
doeers'  goods  to  the  eonsomers.  If  the 
Dairymen  can  get  a  better  retum  for  them- 
selves  and  at  the  same  time  rednce  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  by  cutting  ont  the  middle- 
men,  why  not  also  the  méat  produeers,  the 
wheat  growers,  the  coal  minera,  and  the  other 
producers  who  supply  the  necessities  of  lif  e. 


International  Labor  Office  to  Stiidy 

Oooperation 

The    coopérative    movement    is    gaining 

friends  and  force  with  every  new  day.    At 

the    Third    Session    of    the    International 

Labor  Conférence  held  recently  at  Gtoeva, 

the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Tli«  eonfercnee,  eonsid«rlng  the  eloM  t«1«- 
tioik»  whioh  «dflt  between  Âa  i»robIeDis  of 
labor  and  tho«e  of  coopération,  exyroaiei  the 
wiah  that  the  International  Labor  Ottce 
ihonld  gire  carefnl  attention  to  the  etndy  of 
the  différent  aspects  of  coopération  whteh 
are  eonnected  with  the  improTement  of  the 
économie  and  eocial  conditions  of  the  work- 
ers,  and  for  that  purpose,  it  shonld  keep  in 
touch  fHth  cooperatiTO  organisations  and  ail 
those  ezperienoed  in  différent  fonns  of  the 
go^emment. 

The  Ooveming  Board  of  the  Labor  Office 
has  accepted  this  as  one  of  the  dnties  of 
the  Office  and  has  already  called  upon  the 
AU  American  Coopérative  Commission  for 
information  regarding  the  eztent  and  prog- 
ress  of  the  varions  forma  of  coopération  in 
this  country. 


Belglan  Oonanmera  Demaiid  Legàl 
Protection 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  modem 
nations,  the  organized  consumera  of  a  whole 
country  hâve  demanded  protection  from  the 
govemment  against  exploitation  by  the  man- 
ufacturers,  middlemen  and  retailers  who 
supply  them  with  the  necessities  of  lif  e.  A 
law  Just  introduced  in  the  Belgian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  behalf  of  the  consumera  of 
the  nation  provides  for  a  department  to 
protect  consumers  against  profiteering,  adul- 
tération, false  weights  and  measures,  and 
similar  frauds.  This  new  govemment  de- 
partment will  hâve  fuU  power  to  end  thèse 
abuses,  to  make  an  extenaive  study  of  supply- 
ing  the  necessities  of  life  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost,  and,  perhaps  most  important  of 
ail,  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  campaign  by 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  other  forme  of 
publicity  educating  the  consumer  to  protect 
himself  by  means  of  coopération  and  collec- 
tive buying. 

This  epoch-making  Belgian  law  is  being 
pushed  to  enactment  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  représentatives  of  the  powerful 
coopérative  and  labor  organisations.  They 
point  to  the  f act  that  throughout  Europe  ' 
manuf actnrers,  merchants,  and  even  f armers 
are  given  the  benefit  of  extensive  govemment 


research  and  assistance,  ^diile  the  eonaumer 
is  utterly  deprived  of  dficial  aid  in  securing 
the  necessities  of  life  without  exploitation. 
The  new  Belgian  law  provides  for  both  local 
and  central  Chambera  of  Consumera,  paraUel- 
ing  the  chambera  of  commerce,  merchanta 
and  manufacturera  organisationaand  aimilar 
bodiea  well  known  in  thia  country.  It  wiU 
be  supported  by  the  govemment  budget,  and 
will  be  composed  of  experts  in  f  ood  and 
elothing  production  and  distribution  nomi- 
nated  by  the  coopérative  aodetiea  and  the 
purchaaera'  leaguea  of  the  country. 


Oooperatlye  Boildlng  and  Loan  Hélps 
Worken  to  Own  Honaes 

One  of  the  moat  aignifioant  reaulta  of  the 
preeent  housing  shortage  in  thia  country  haa 
been  the  growth  of  coopérative  building  and 
loan  aaaociation  and  building  guilda.  With 
the  growing  unwilUngneaa  of  individuala  and 
banka  to  inveat  in  mortgagea,  because  such 
loans  do  not  give  big  profits  in  time  of  ex- 
panding  trade,  the  coopérative  building  and 
loan  assodationa  of  the  country  are  more 
and  more  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people 
in  providing  the  financial  wherewithal  to 
relieve  the  worat  houaing  pinch  thia  country 
haa  ever  known. 

An  outatanding  example  of  thia  movement 
of  workera  to  put  their  capital  to  work  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  community 
is  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Building  and 
Loan  Association.  Organized  in  March, 
1921,  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Asaembly  of 
St.  Paul,  thia  association  has  proved  highly 
aucceaaful,  paying  5V&  per  cent  intereet  to 
ita  membera  ever  aince  it  atarted.  Ita  fonda 
are  ail  inveeted  in  firat  mortgagea  on  new 
homes,  which  are  being  paid  back  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  per  montb  or  more.  Op- 
erating  for  the  benefit  of  the  publie,  with- 
out thought  of  private  profit,  this  associa- 
tion has  truly  lived  up  to  its  motto  of 
''Service,  not  Profit,"  and  at  the  same 
time  haa  made  good  financially. 

To  eliminate  the  waate  of  time,  red  tape, 
and  expenae  which  uaoally  exiata  between 
the  con&actor  and  the  money  lender  in  the 
building  projecta,  the  St.  Paul  Building  and 
Loan  Association  is  working  dosely  with 
the  coopérative  People 'a  Conatraction  C<nn- 
pany  recently  organiaed  by  the  Building 
Tradea  ITniona  of  the  city  to  build  homea  for 
the  workera  at  coat,  thua  aaving  the  fat 
profit  of  the  realty  apeeulator  and  building 
contractor.  Working  in  the  aame  olBce,  theae 
two  organisationa  are  convindng  the  people 
of  St  Paul  that  there  ia  aoundnesa  as  well  as 
wisdom  in  the  coopérative  flnancing  and 
building  of  homes. 


Semarkable  Progreaa  In  Finland 
The  rapid  extension  of  the  coopérative 
movement  in  Finland  promises  to  make  that 
country,  like  Demnark,  one  of  the  strongest 
coopérative  countries  in  the  world.  Beporta 
reaching  the  Ail  American  Coopérative  Com- 
mission show  a  remarkable  growth  of  co- 
opération in  that  country  from  a  total  of 
592  enterprises  in  1905  to  3,422  in  1921. 

The  most  significant  increases  hâve  oc- 
curred  in  the  producers'  and  crédit  coopér- 
atives. Crédit  societies  in  Finland  hâve  in- 
creased  from  140  to  775  during  the  above 
period;  dairy  societies  from  225  to  515; 
societies  for   the   purchase   of   agricultural 


machinery  from  4  to  333;  coopératives  for 
fuel  anpply  from  7  to  195.  Other  agrieolf 
tnral  aocietiea  hâve  increaaed  from  50  to 
816.  Distributive  cooperativea  bave  alao 
ahown  a  rapid  though  not  so  striking,  growth 
from  166  to  788  in  the  same  interval  of  16 
yeara. 

The  aound  and  ateady  growth  of  coopér- 
ation in  Finland  indicatea  that  the  great 
natural  reaourcea  of  that  remaricable  country 
are  going  to  be  developed  for  the  welfare 
of  ail  the  people  inatead  of  for  the  eniieh- 
ment  of  a  favored  f ew. 


Coopérative  Preaa  Belps  Stdken 
While  aimilar  private  bnaineaaea  thron^ 
out  the  country  are  ahowing  loaaea  in  their 
opération,  the  Twin  City  Coopérative  Preas, 
of  Champaign,  Dlinoia,  reporta  a  anrplua  of 
$848J26  on  ita  capital  atock  of  $S,S4AM, 
after  eight  montha  of  operationa.  Started 
ahortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the  44- 
hour  atrike  in  that  city,  the  Twin  City  Co- 
opérative Press  provided  a  place  for  the 
printing  of  the  Twin  City  Beview,  the  local 
labor  paper.  Not  only  has  it  aerved  as  a 
great  aid  in  time  of  trouble  to  organixed 
labor  of  the  community,  but  it  has  proved 
to  the  people  of  Champaign  that  coopération 
pays  financially.  Buring  the  eight  months 
of  its  opération,  the  balance  sheeta  of  the 
Coopérative  Preaa  show  an  increaae  in  the 
value  of  the  atock  from  $5.00  per  ahare  to 
$6J25. 

A  atrike  alao  proved  the  incentive  to  start 
the  Walla  Walla  Timea,  in  Walla  Walla, 
Washington.  Local  printera  locked  out  by 
the  two  dailiea  in  that  city  are  auccesafully 
pubHahing  a  daily  and  Sunday  paper,  with 
the  financial  anpport  of  the  lypographical 
nniona  throughout  the  Pacific  Northweat. 

The  Twin  City  Coopérative  Preaa  and  the 
WaUa  Walla  Timea  are  two  of  the  many 
illuatrationa  in  thia  country  of  the  invahiable 
aid  which  the  coopérative  movement  can  and 
doea  give  to  the  labor  movement  in  ita 
stmggle  to  eetabliah  f  air  and  équitable  work- 
ing conditiona  for  ail  workera. 


Building  OooperatlTes  Tlixive  in  (}«rmany 
Coopérative  building  guilda,  employing  20,- 
000  men  (in  1921),  operating  on  a  capital 
of  26  million  marka,  performing  building 
operationa  to  the  amount  of  470,000,000 
marka  in  one  year,  and  providing  thouaanda 
of  people  with  homea  at  an  enormona  aaving 
in  costs,  are  conspicuous  leaders  in  Germany 
in  the  movement  to  couvert  exploiting, 
profiteering  business  into  economical  and 
efficient  coopération  for  service.  Outstrip- 
ping  the  English  building  guilda,  the  Union 
of  Social  Building  Corporationa,  founded 
in  1920  by  the  trade  uniona  of  the  building 
induatry,  haa  been  able  to  aet  a  limit  "if  not 
to  the  riae  in  the  coat  of  building  materiala, 
at  leaat  to  the  riae  in  the  coat  of  building 
opérations." 

The  Union  of  Social  Building  Corporations 
combines  into  a  single  organisation  the  co- 
opérative building  corporations,  formed 
mainly  of  building  workers,  and  ''Bauhut- 
ten,"  or  building  guilds.  Thèse  two  forma 
of  coopérative  production  differ  in  two  waya: 
the  coopérative  building  corporationa  get 
their  capital  from  individual  workera,  while 
the  "Baubutten'^  refuae  to  acoept  any  pri- 
vate capital  as  company  capital,  and  operate 
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on  eapital  drawn  from  public  organizatioiiBy 
■oeh  as  itate,  TArioiif  eonatituent  eomitieay 
commîmes,  and  trade  onioas,  A  further  dis- 
tinetioii  bctweea  thèse  two  types  of  eooper^ 
ation  lies  in  the  waj  tbsj  eleet  their  man- 
agers. In  the  sodal  building  corporations,  the 
managers  are  elected  hj  the  workers;  but  in 
the  goilds  thej  are  elected  by  the  consmners, 
who  snpply  the  capital  on  which  the  goilds 
operate. 

AlthoQgh  the  "Banhntten"  operate  as 
Hmited  liabilitT'  companies,  thej  adhère 
strictlj  to  the  basic  princ^>le  of  coopération 
of  limiting  profits.  Profits  on  capital  drawn 
from  pnbHe  organisations  or  workers  in  the 
bnilding  trades  do  not  benefit  indiTiduals, 
bot  are  pot  back  into  the  working  fonds  to 
devdop  the  goild. 

Aceording  to  reports  receiTed  bj  the  head- 
qnarters  of  the  AU  American  Oocperative 
Commission  in  Cleveland,  the  Union  of 
Social  Building  Oorporations  bas  achieved 
sneh  suocess  that,  together  with  the  build- 
ing goilds  f onnded  bj.  the  Christian  Trade 
Unions,  it  contrôla  over  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  building  market.  Furthermore,  hj 
openlj  competing  with  primate  building 
enterprise,  it  has  lowered  building  priées 
to  its  own  economical  standard  for  the 
whole  conntrj. 

The  Union  of  Social  Building  Corporations 
ia  now  branching  out  into  the  control  of 
materials.  District  local  boards  are  giving 
flnaneial  support  and  adrice  to  the  indiTid- 
ual  guilds  in  the  Union,  and  in  addition  are 
dcTcloping  brick  kilns,  alag-stone  factories, 
and  workshops  for  the  manufacture  of  wood 
materials  for  buildings,  whksh  wiU  supply 
materials  at  a  greatlj  reduced  priée  to  the 
coopérative  goilds. 

Thèse  German  guilds  dedare  that  thej 
wiD  '^Tanquish  the  System  of  private  owner- 
ship  in  the  competitiTe  sphère"  bj  ''leader- 
ship of  an  intelleetuaUj  superior  order''  and 
**hj  the  enlightened  coopération  of  the 
workers  trained  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
eommunitj.''  This  is  the  solid  basis  on 
whieh  coopération  is  bound  to  sucoeed,  in 
Amciricji  as  well  as  in  Germany. 


ers  that  coopération  is  the  ùbIj  sure  waj  to 
market  their  wares,  get  a  fur  retum  for 
themselTCS,  and  insure  a  stable  soppfy  for  the 
consumers. 


CkMperation  SaTSs  Ortgon  Fruit  Orop 

A  year  ago  it  looked  as  though  the  fruit 
of  the  Northwest  would  rot  because  the 
canneries  would  not  ron,  bringing  roin  to 
thoosands  of  growers  and  a  froit  famine  for 
distant  consnmers.  Thea  the  Orcgon  Grow- 
ers' Cooperatiye  Association  worked  out  a 
plan  for  running  the  canneries  and  saving 
the  crops.  The  cooperators  were  not  in- 
terested  in  big  profits.  What  th^  wanted 
was  to  get  their  crops  to  the  people  and  they 
did  it  . 

During  1920  the  Oregon  Growers'  Co- 
operatiye Association  sold  12,000,000  pounds 
of  prunes,  whieh  deaned  out  ail  the  supply 
and  left  no  cany-over  for  1021.  In  1021 
the  Association  niade  arrangements  for  can- 
ning  a  considérable  portion  of  the  tonnage. 
This  jear,  with  the  biggest  prune  crop  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  the  plants 
of  .the  coopérative  haye  been  put  into  con- 
dition to  save  the  supply  by  evaporation, 
and  in  addition  the  Association  has  rented 
and  acquired  other  plants  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

The  expérience  of  the  past  three  years 
has  proyed  to  the  unorganised  fruit  grow- 


Oooperattre  Bouses  BuiH  for  lOnen 
The  disgraceful  hovels  which  haye  housed 
British  minera  for  centuries  are  to  be  donc 
away  with  by  «  cooperatiye  bnilding  Com- 
pany just  f  ormed  in  England.  With  a  pro- 
gram  for  the  building  of  ten  thousand 
miners'  homes  within  five  years,  the  Indus- 
trial  Cooperatiye  Housing  Association  is  se- 
curing  the  support  of  both  the  coUiery  com- 
panies and  the  miners.  It  is  organised 
wholly  on  a  non-profit  cooperatiye  basis;  the 
shares  carry  no  interest;  the  directors  re- 
çoive no  fées.  Plans  hâve  already  been 
drawn  for  the  houses  to  be  built,  providing 
for  the  most  modem  conveniences,  as  weD  as 
open  spaces  between  houses  and  community 
playing  fields. 

This  great  coopérative  housing  project  f ol- 
lows  the  example  of  the  British  Coopérative 
Wholesale  Society  in  erecting  modd  homes 
for  the  miners  at  the  big  Shillbottle  Coopér- 
ative CoUieries.  The  Industrial  Coopérative 
Housing  Association  déclares  that  every  in- 
dostry  has  a  moral  obligation  to  hooae  its 
own  workers  in  comf  ortable,  sanitary  homes 
at  the  minimum  possible  cost,  and  iotends 
to  enter  other  fields  as  soon  as  décent  homes 
are  provided  for  the  miners. 

Kontaiia  Paxmeoi  8«t  Beoord  In  Ooopera- 
tiT»  Wlieat  Marketmg 

Growing  from  a  pool  of  1,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  to  5,000,000  bushels  in  one  year  is 
the  record  of  the  Montana  Wheat  Growers' 
Association,  the  farmers'  coopérative  wheat 
marketing  organisation  of  that  state.  This 
remarkable  growth  of  the  next  to  youngest 
coopérative  wheat  pool  in  tœ  northwest  is 
largely  due  to  the  enormous  increase  in  men^- 
bership  during  the  same  year  of  from  1,500 
to  4,700  cooperators  with  constant  additions 
being  made  each  day. 

On  September  21st  of  last  year,  the  Asso- 
ciation reported  receipts  amounting  to  326,- 
000  bushels.  On  the  same  day  this  year  650,- 
000  bushels  had  been  received,  in  spite  of 
the  serions  railway  car  shortage  and  the 
latences  of  the  harvest. 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  convince  the 
farmers  of  the  northwest  that  coopération 
paysl 


cally  the  scope  of  coopération  in  France  less 
than  a  décade  ago.  The  rapid  growth  of 
coopérative  sentiment  in  this  country  prom- 
ises even  «  more  remarkable  deveîopment 
during  the  next  ten  years  than  that  recorded 
by  the  Freneh  coopératives. 


Frendi  Cooperators  Beport  Bemarkable 
Progreai 

The  census  of  the  National  Coopérative 
Fédération  of  France  is  of  spécial  iuterest 
to  the  coopérative  movement  in  this  country, 
says  the  AU  American  Coopérative  Commis- 
sion of  Cleveland,  because  its  remarkable 
progress  in  récent  years  indicates  a  similar 
soccess  in  the  United  States.  In  1013  the 
806  Freneh  coopérative  soeieties  had  only 
a  quarter  of  a  million  members.  The  co- 
opérative census  just  completed  shows  2,291 
soeieties  with  1,130,770  members  and  an 
annoal  business  exoeeding  one  and  one-half 
billion  francs. 

Aceording  to  a  census  of  consumers'  co- 
opératives just  made  in  this  country  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  the  total  mem- 
bership  of  the  1,000  reporting  consumera' 
coopératives  is  but  260,060,  or  almost  identi- 


Italian  Coopérative  OoUege  Prospéra 
Following  the  opening  of  the  Collège  of 
Coopération  in-  Borne  recently  announced 
through  our  columns  by  the  AU  American 
Coopérative  Commission,  we  hâve  just  re- 
ceived from  that  organisation  the  following 
particulars  as  to  the  splendid  progress  al- 
ready made  by  this  national  eenter  of  co- 
opérative éducation.  Ample  funds  for  the 
Collège  hâve  been  contributed  by  the  Italian 
Government,  the  city  of  Bome,  •  and  many 
provinces  and  coopérative  soeieties.  The 
Collège,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  per- 
serving  eiforts  of  Signer  Luigi  Lusiati, 
known  as  the  Gladstone  of  Italy  and  the 
Grand  Old  ICan  of  Italian  Coopération, 
offers  lecture  coorses  on  the  history,  theory, 
and  practice  of  Coopération.  AU  kinds  of 
coopération  are  foUy  covered,  indoding  con- 
sumers', producers',  agrieultural,  marketing, 
and  banking  and  crédit  soeieties.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  OoUege  is  to  train  leaders  for 
the  efficient  management  of  coopérative' 
soeieties.  Spedal  seholarships  are  open  to 
labor  officiais  and  coopérative  employés. 

Italian  cooperators  are  peeuliarly  f ortu- 
nate  in  seeuring  the  support  of  their  govem- 
ment  in  this  important  educational  work. 
Coopérative  éducation  is  the  bulwark  of  any 
coopérative  movement.  JBeyond  any  ques- 
tion, dedare  the  officers  of  the  AU  American 
Coopérative  Commission,  ''the  greatest  need 
of  coopération  in  America  is  a  vigorous  edu- 
cational program." 


Kew  Ck>operatlTe  auUd  in  ICexlco 
News  comes  from  Mexico  to  the  AU 
American  Coopérative  Commission  of  Cleve- 
land, that  the  stevedores  and  longshore- 
men  of  Tampico  are  extending  the  coopér- 
ative idéal  in  a  new  And  original  way. 
They  hâve  combined  their  capital  and  pur- 
chased  a  lot  of  crânes,  tractors,  trailers, 
and  other  similar  equipment  for  the  rapid 
loading  and  unloading  of  freight.  The 
Mexican  govemment  and  the  Mexican 
National  BaUway  hâve  signed  agreements 
to  aUow  the  coopératives  to  handle  aU  the 
freight  which  reaches  the  pubUc  wharves 
at  the  great  oil  port. 

There  seems  to  be  no  kind  of  human 
activity  which  does  not  prosper  under 
Sound  coopérative  organisation  and  con- 
trol, if  we  look  at  the  variety  and  extent 
of  successful  enterprises  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 


Tlia  Ooal  of  CkKiperatlon 
Oooperation  is  not  a  mère  penny-saving 
device.  It  is  not  confined  to  shops  or  stores 
or  factories.  In  the  outreach  of  its  iuterest 
and  sympathies  it  embraces  ail  the  social, 
économie  and  poUtieal  activities  of  our 
common  humanity.  As  advoeated  by  Robert 
Owen,  the  great  coopérative  pioneer  of 
more  than  a  century  ago,  its  purpose  is 
nothing  less  than  "Unrestricted  coopéra- 
tion for  aU  purposes  of  life." 
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Our  Systematic  Savin^s  Plan 

A  Word  of  Explanadon 

Our  plan  of  Syitematie  Saving  adrerdaed  in  the  October  Engineen  Journal  has  ro- 
oeiTod  favorable  comment  from  every  oomer  of  the  United  Statea  and  Canada. 

Some  of  our  members  bave  inquired  if  they  would  reoeive  interest  on  tbeir  pay- 
ments.  In  answer  to  tbis  qnery,  tbe  fini  pajment  and  ail  otber  pajmenta  on  tbe  pnr- 
cbase  of  a  firat  mortgage  7  per  cent  bond  will  draw  interett  from  tbe  date  of  pajment.  Tbe 
interett  eamed  by  the  bond  will  ako  take  care  of  tbe  interest  on  tbe  nnpaid  balance. 

ThU  plan  U  adjiuuble  to  the  perton  haring  only  a  limitad  amoimt  to  tet  atido  eacb  month,  ai 
well  ai  lo  the  one  haring  a  larger  amoimt  atailable. 


There  are  no  fines  or  penaltiet  for  a  dehir  in  paymenL  The  phm  is  deviaed  to  afford  our  mem- 
hers  and  their  frienda  a  safe  pkce  for  their  money,  an  opportimity  to  tare  lystematieally,  and  to 
proTide  an  inoome  on  their  savings  at  htfge  ai  it  eontistent  with  safe  finaneing. 

We  reprint  the  foUowing  tahle  thowing  wiiat  ean  ha  aecompliihed  hj  fifleen  yeart  of  lyftematie 
saring: 

If  yon  invest  $  1.00  montbly $     316.00 

If  yon  invest      2.00  montbly 632.00 

If  yon  invett      5.00  montbly 1,580.00 

If  yon  invett     10.00  montbly 3,160.00 

If  you  invett    25.00  montbly... 7,901.00 

If  yon  invett     50.00  montbly 15,802.00 

Thit  tahle  prorides  for  th^  ro-inreatment  of  aecmed  intereet  on  aecoiities  pnrchased  to  yield  7%. 
Expert  finandal  advice  giren  to  ail  B.  of  L.  E.  membert  and  their  familiet  withont  diarge. 


The  Brotherhood  Holding  Company 

CAPITAL  $1,000,000.00 
308  Euclid  Avenue  Cleyeland,  Ohio 
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Oanadlan  Bailway  UnioxiB  Btrong 
The  Beport  on  Labor  Organization  in 
Canada  for  1921,  whieh  bas  recentlj  been 
isaned  bj  the  Oanadian  Minister  oî  Labor, 
brings  ont  prominentlj  the  prépondér- 
ance of  the  railwaj  employée'  nnione  in 
the  Oanadian  labor  movement.  Thèse 
nnione  comprise  26Si2  per  cent  of  ail  or- 
ganised  workere  in  Canada,  and  with 
other  transportation  unions  added  (elec- 
trical  and  8teamBhip)/34.97  per  cent.  The' 
bnilding  trades  corne  next  with  9.78  per 
cent. 

In  common  with  labor  nnione  in  the 
United  States,  *the  total  membership  has 
snffered  a  decrease  dnring  the  years  of  dé- 
pression since  the  early  dajs  of  1920.  The 
membership  of  878,047  in  1919  fell  off  to 
373,824  in  1920,  and  to  318,329  in  1921. 
This  decrease  is  fonnd  mostly  in  the  nn- 
sldlled  trades.  Well-organized  crafts,  the 
report  points  ont,  hâve  been  able  to  main- 
tain  praetically  nnbroken  ranks  due  to  the 
good  discipline  of  the  national  and  inter- 
national bodies. 


Hliieniidoynient  Oonferenca  Failnre 
Oanadian  workers  are  leaming  to  ezpect 
abont  as  nineh  from  their  goyemment  con- 
férences as  workers  in  the  United  States. 
Lâke  the  Washington  Unemployment  Confér- 
ence of  1921,  tl^e  récent  conférence  on  nn- 
employment,  held  at  Ottawa,  prodnced 
nothing  of  ment  af ter  f  onr  days  and  nights 
of  délibérations. 

The  condnsions  reached  bj  the  conférées 
are  that  the  practiee  of  handing  ont  doles  to 
the  nnemployed  should  be  frowned  npon; 
that  no  additional  measores  were  necessary 
to  meet  the  nnemployment  of  the  coming 
winter  months,  becanse  the  "peak"  of  nn- 
employment had  passed;  that  the  nnemploy- 
ment problem  was  primarily  one  of  industry; 
that  the  National  Bailway  Board  and  the 
anthorities  in  charge  of  publie  works  shonld 
80  administer  their  undertakings  that  work 
wonld  be  distribnted  over  the  slaok  période. 
After  a  careful  récital  of  thèse  worthy 
condnsions,  one  wonders  why  they  took  four 
days  to  write.  One  wonders  further  whether 
workers  will  get  tired  enough  of  ezpecting 
anything  from  conférences  to  put  into  office 
men  who  know  at  flrst-hand  the  problème  of 
industry,  and  who  belieYe  in  constructiTe 
action  rather  than  impotent  talk. 


Few  lAbor  Troubles,  Bureau  Beports 
With  400,000  minera  back  at  work,  ex- 
cepting  those  in  the  Connellsville-Somerset 
région  of  Pennsylvania,  and  with  many  of 
the  400,000  striking  shopmen  retnming  to 
their  trade,  the  officiais  of  the  Bureau  of 
Médiation  and  Conciliation  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  optimistically  report 
labor  disturbances  at  a  low  level.  The 
Bureau  estimâtes  that  aside  from  the  15,000 
textile  workers  still  on  strike  in  New  £ng- 


land,  thex^  are  about  35  strikes  now  being 
waged  inyolving  approximately  25,000  work- 
ers. The  two  largest  strikes  whieh  the  féd- 
éral bureau  is  attempting  to  bring  to  a  con- 
dusion  xnyolye  7,000  pottery  workers  in 
Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  New  Jersey,  and 
the  2,000  detks  on  the  Ohesapeake  and  Ohio 
raibroad. 


BmUlie  Betnms  to  Load  Iffiners 
Bobert  Smillie,  known  and  reyered 
throughout  the  labor  world,  was  unanimously 
elected  président  of  the  National  Union 
Scottish  Mine  workers  at  its  récent  conyen- 
tion.  The  vétéran  leader  previously  hdd  the 
position  for  more  than  20  years,  but  redgned 
three  years  ago  owfaig  to  ill  health. 


A  Year  of  BMtiictad  Immigration 
For  the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  aside  from  the  war  period, 
the  number  of  men  leaving  America  to  re- 
tum  to  the  ''old  country"  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  men  arriying  on  our  shores. 
I>uring  the  year  starting  with  July  1,  1921, 
when  the  ''three  per  cent  immigration  law" 
went  into  eifect,  until  June  30,  1922,  over 
11,000  more  men  sailed  for  Europe  than 
landed  as  immigrants.  Dnring  the  same 
interval,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  100,000 
more  women  came  to  America  than  departed 
from  hère,  and  they,  together  with  the  many 
children  under  14  years  of  âge,  made  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  total  immigrants. 

The  immédiate  eff ect  of  this  shift  in  the 
immigrant  i>opulation  is  to  diminish  the 
number  of  handa  available  for  unskUled  and 
factory  work,  thus  tending  to  decrease  un- 
employment hère  and  to  raise  the  levd  of 
wages  for  the  lower  grades  of  labor. 

The  ''three  per  cent  immigration  law" 
has  increased  the  numbers  of  certain  nation- 
alities,  whUe  émigration  decreased  the  num- 
bers of  others.  The  nationality  to  reoeive 
the  largest  incrément  was  the  Jewish.  In 
the  past  year,  53,437  Jews  hâve  been  added 
to  the  population.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
Italians,  Pôles,  Bussians,  Bumanians,  Ciechs, 
and  Lithuanians  retumed  to  Europe  than 
came  hère. 


Fourth  Intematloiial  lAbor  Oonferenoe 
The  Fourth  International  Labour  Confér- 
ence, now  meeting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
is  discussing  an  item  of  great  interest  to 
labor  in  this  country,  émigration  and  immi- 
gration. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  First  Inter 
national  Labour  Conférence,  hdd  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  October-November,  1919,  under 
the  preddency  of  James  Wilson,  then  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Labor,  draf ted  some  very  pro- 
gresdve  labor  législation,  most  of  whieh  has 
never  been  ratiâed  by  the  victorious  war 
allies.  The  Second  Conférence,  caUed  The 
Seamen's  Conférence  becanse  ail  of  the  ques- 
tions discussed  referred  to  maritime  matters. 


was  hdd  in  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1920.  The  Third 
Conférence  convened  in  Geneva,  Switserland, 
the  headquarters  of  the  International  Labor 
Organisation,  in  October  and  November, 
1921,  and  was  more  or  less  t>f  an  agricul- 
tural  conférence,  the  majority  of  the  sub- 
jects  discussed  dealing  with  the  protection 
of  agricultural  labor. 

Thb  Enoinsbbs'  Joubnal  will  carry  a 
fuU  account  of  the  Fourth  Conférence  in 
the  next  issue. 


Froq^ects  Oood  for  Oanadian  Fannen 
A  govemment  report  states  that  splendid 
crops  are  indleated  this  season  throughout 
the  Oanadian  provinces,  and  that  in  ordar  to 
snpply  the  demand  of  f azmers  for  labor,  35,- 
000  harvest  hands  wiU  bave  to  be  impcnrted. 
Moet  of  thèse  will  necossnrily  eome  from  the 
United  States,  thereby  aiding  temporarily 
the  recovery  of  the  industrial  dtuation. 


■     TeztUe  Workon  Wlnnlng  Long  Strike 

"The  strike  of  the  cotton  mill  workers 
now  ending  vietorioudy  in  New  E|igland 
has  been  the  biggest  and  the  longest  strike 
in  the  history  of  the  entire  textile  industry,  '  ' 
is  the  report  of  an  officiai  of  the  Amalga^ 
mated  Textile  Workers.  Affecting  50,000 
workers  in  three  states,  and  lasting  more 
than  eight  months  in  the  Pawtuxet  vall^y  of 
Bhode  Idand,  and  for  more  than  five  months 
in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  the  strike  has 
effectually  def eated  the  plans  of  the  textile 
magnâtes  to  inaugurate  longer  hours  and  a 
20  per  cent  réduction  in  wages,  and  marks 
the  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the  New 
England  textile  barons. 

Even  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New 
York  Newê  Record,  the  leading  textile  trade 
journal,  says:  "The  resuit  could  not  be 
constmed  otherwise  than  a  victory  for  the 
strikers." 

One  factor  whieh  contributed  largely  to 
the  success  of  the  strike  was  the  effective 
publicity  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Amal- 
gamated  Textile  Workers,  whieh  for  the 
workers  won  widespread  ^rmpathy  and 
support  from  the  public  The  Union  re- 
tained  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  of  New 
York,  to  make  a  statistical  survey  of  the 
cotton  industry,  covering  wages,  profits, 
cost  of  living,  etc.  On  the  bads  of  the  in- 
formation thus  coUected,  the  public  was  in- 
formed  of  the  indisputable  facts  of  the. 
controversy,  through  advertisements  in  the 
daily  press. 

Although  the  20  per  cent  réduction  has 
been  successfully  f ought  off,  the  wage  level 
of  thèse  workers  is  pitiably  low.  For  the 
dght-year  period,  1914-1921,  the  cotton  mill 
workers  of  the  whole  United  States  fell 
$756,321,000  bdow  their  share  of  the  prod- 
uct  of  the  industry,  taking  the  1914  share  as 
"normal"  and  calculating  on  the  basis  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  that 
year.    But  1914  wages  were  far  from  suffi- 
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eienty  as  the  jearlj  average  was  $536.64  for 
maie  skilled  workers,  about  $106  less  than 
the  lowest  of  ail  familj  budgets,  that  eom- 
puted  b 7  the  National  Indnstrial  Conférence 
boardy  an  emplojers  *  organisation.  And  this 
is  figurlng  52  soUd  weeks  of  work,  something 
textile  workers  never  hâve.  Yet,  frcmi  1914 
to  1919  (inelnsive)  eight  ehief  eotton  eom- 
panies  averaged  29.6  per  cent  on  an  in- 
flated  capital,  af ter  heavy  interest  charges 
and  other  capital  ^'eamings"  had  been 
paid. 


Oblld  lAbor  and  Low  Wagas 

In  a  report  on  the  excessive  child  labor 
f  onnd  in  a  coal  mining  district  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  the  Ghildren's  Bnrean  of  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Labor  finds  a  direct  relation 
between  child  labor  and  the  low  eamings  of 
fathers. 

The  report,  which  covers  an  area  little 
more  than  half  a  square  mile  in  the  anthra- 
cite région  of  Schuylkill  County,  states  that 
chiidren  in  this  dislrict  sufFer  both  from  con- 
gestion and  isolation;  in  this  small  area, 
24,726  persons  live  or  exist,  13,592  of  them 
more  than  one  person  to  a  room,  and  3,045 
with  two  or  more  persons.  The  rooms  were 
generallj  small  and  below  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  eubio  air  spaee.  Chiidren  had  to 
walk  long  distances  hy  hasardons  paths  to 
reaeh  eehool. 

Of  the  boys  between  13  and  16  years  of 
âge,  57  per  cent,  or  896  out  of  1,564,  and 
of  the  girls  29  per  cent,  or  453  out  of 
1,572,  had  left  school  for  work.  "Family 
need"  was  the  reason  most  frequently 
given  for  leavlng  school,  and  the  proportion 
of  chiidren  entering  emplojment  was  greater 
as  the  father's  income  was  less.  About  half 
of  the  483  chiidren  whose  fathers  eamed 
less  than  $850  a  year  hàd  discontinued 
school  for  regular  work,  while  only  about 
one-ninth  of  the  183  whose  fathers  eamed 
$1,850  or  more  had  sought  work. 

The  average  best  day's  pay  in  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1919,  among  the  mine  work- 
ing  fathers  in  the  district  surveyed,  was  be- 
tween $4  and  $5.  But  although  the  period 
was  one  of  high  production,  61  per  cent 
of  thèse  men  had  Idst  time  because  of 
market  fluctuations,  car  shortage  and 
other  indnstrial  conditions.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  men  employed  in  min- 
ing reported  earnings  of  $1,450  or  more 
a  year,  and  only  4.4  per  cent,  $1,850; 
a  total  of  231  reported  less  than  $850. 
Only  146  working  chiidren  had  attended 
continuation  school  out  of  1,220  legally 
required  to  do  so. 

Pay  the  fathers  less  and  make  the  chii- 
dren work.  Thus  saith  the  modem  Gh>d 
Profit 


Unlonlsm  a  la  Loree 
L.  F.  Loree,  président  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  B.  B.  Company,  and  arch- 
enemy  of  organized  labor,  is  so  used  to 
dictating  in  his  own  establishment  that  he 
thinks  the  same  rule  works  in  trade  unions. 
He  can't  conçoive  of  leaders  who  get  their 
orders  from  «below,  instead  of  sending  orders 
down  the  Une. 

In  an  address  bef  ore  the  Clearing  House 
section  of  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
meeting  in  New  York  during  the  past  month, 
he  declared  that  there  should  be  state  super- 


vision of  every  vote  cast  for  a  strike  or 
lockout  in  this  country,  if  "the  best  in- 
terests  of  American  industry  are  to  be  saf  e- 
guarded."  To  carry  out  his  construetive 
suggestion,  Mr.  Loree  advocated  state  super- 
vision "to  insure  a  secret  ballot  free  from 
intimidation  or  misrepresentation,  and  its 
honest  count,"  so  that  the  "American 
worker  may  be  f reed  from  the  tyranny  of 
labor  professionaUy  organized.'' 

Quite  obviously  Mr.  Loree  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  just  where  the  leaders  of  organ- 
ized labor  dérive  their  power.  Were  he  a 
little  more  indined  to  basie  principles  of 
justice,  he  might  hâve  found  it  the  wiser 
policy  to  recoounend  and  suggest  the 
licensing  of  thugs  and  professional  strike 
breakers  by  state  authoiities  as  the  surer 
way  to  free  American  workers  from 
"tyranny." 


Painters  Open  Health  OUnlc 
A  health  dinic  has  been  opened  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  and 
Paperhangers  of  America,  in  New  York  City. 
The  health  department  of  the  union,  whidi 
was  organized  and  maintained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Workers'  Health  Bureau, 
provides  a  yearly  physical  ezamination  for 
ail  members  of  the  painters'  union  in  the 
district  surrounding  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  care,  the  clinic  provides  for 
spécial  cases  of  accidents  or  diseases  which 
arise  from  the  painters'  occupation.  The 
aim  of  the  clinic  is  to  so  study  the  problem 
of  occupational  diseases  that  preventative 
measures  can  be  used  in  keeping  the  men  fit. 
The  organization  plans  to  carry  its  eam- 
paign  for  safeguards  against  health  hazards 
to  the  législature,  where  it  wiU  demand 
législation  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead 
poisoning  and  other  hazards  of  the  trade. 


Bureau  of  Minas  Beports  Many  Deatha 
Accidents  at  coal  mines  killed  1,025  men, 
159  at  anthracite  mines  and  866  at  bitumi- 
nous  mines,  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  this  year,  according  to  the  fédéral  Bureau 
of  Mines.  In  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  there  were  1,313  fatalities,  of  which 
365  were  at  anthracite  mines  and  953  at 
bituminous  mines. 

Falls  of  roof  and  coal  were  responsible 
for  a  fatality  rate  in  1922  slightly  below 
the  rate  for  the  first  eight  months  of  last 
year.  Accidents  due  to  explosives  hâve  been 
reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  injury  rate 
from  haulage  accidents  has  increased  about 
7  per  cent,  while  gas  and  dust  explosions 
are  about  double  the  number  for  the  same 
p^od  last  year. 


Amalgamation  Orowi 
The  Ohio  State  Fédération  of  Labor,  in 
annual  convention  in  Canton,  Ohio,  during 
the  past  month,  was  the  tenth  state  fédéra- 
tion to  endorse  the  principles  of  amalgama- 
tion or  indnstrial  unionism  in  préférence  to 
the  présent  craf  t  unionism.  Af  ter  a  bitter 
discussion  lasting  for  two  days,  the  conven- 
tion indorsed  "the  prindple  of  organizing 
ail  the  workers  working  in  the  same  industry 
into  one  indnstrial  union  in  each  depart- 
ment. '  '  The  resolutions  adopted  called  upon 
the  American  Fédération  of  Labor  to  caU  a 
conférence  for  the  amalgamation  of  ail  the 
unions  in  each  industry  into  one  single 
organization  "which  shall  cover  an  indus- 


try;" and  in  addition  the  convention  reeom- 
mended  specifically  a  merger  of  aD  the  12 
raiiway  unions  affiliated  with  the  American 
Fédération  of  Labor. 

The  state  fédérations  which  hâve  taken  the 
same  action  on  indnstrial  unionism  include 
Minnesota,  l^sconsin,  Washington  state, 
Indiana,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, Oregon  and  Ohio.  It  wiU  be  seen 
from  this  list  that  Ohio  appears  as  the 
first  near-eastem  state  to  line  up  with  the 
radical  western  states  on  this  much  dis- 
cussed  question  of  organisation. 

In  addition  to  the  state  fédérations,  several 
powerful  international  eraft  unions  hâve  in- 
dorsed the  plan,  sucb  as  the  United  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employés  and 
Bailway  Shop  Employés,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Bailway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machiniste,  and  the 
International  Association  of  Fire  Fighters. 


Engllsh  Woïkj&TB  Zinanca  Daily  Pi^^ 
Unions  affiliated  with  the  Trades  Union 
Congress  hâve  assessed  themselvee  two  pence 
per  member  to  provide  funds  sufBoient  to 
finance  the  DaUy  Herald,  wliich  will  hence- 
f orth  be  the  officiai  organ  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Labor  Party.  This  contribution  will 
amount  to  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  a 
year.  Mr.  Hamilton  Fyfe,  who  will  be  the 
new  éditer,  has  had  a  long  newspaper  career 
on  the  editorial  stafP  of  the  London  Times 
and  four  or  five  other  large  London  dailies. 
His  expériences  as  a  war  correspondent  con- 
verted  him  to  the  cause  of  Labor.  George 
Lansbury,  beloved  founder  and  former 
éditer  of  the  Daily  Herald,  will  continue 
with  it  as  business  manager. 


Lake  Seamen  on  Strike 
Almost  four  thousand  members  of  the 
Sailors'  Union  of  the  Great  Lakes  hâve  been 
on  strike  for  an  eight  hour  day  since 
October  Ist.  The  strike  was  voted  on  in 
July,  but  was  postponed  while  the  fédéral 
Department  of  Labor  attempted  to  bring  to 
terme  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
which  contrôle  the  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. Following  thèse  negotlations,  wages 
were  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  but 
the  twelve  hour  day  was  not  reduced.  The 
strike  was  finally  êtJleà  to  force  the  réduc- 
tion of  hours. 

The  sailors  state  that  safety  laws  for 
crews  on  lake  beats  are  being  widely  dis- 
regarded  and  violated,  without  even  répri- 
mande from  Washington.  The  Department 
of  Coounerce,  which  is  responsible  for  en- 
forcing  the  safety  laws,  has  doue  nothing 
to  stop  the  violations  of  the  seaman's  law 
requiring  a  certain  percentage  of  able-bodied 
seameA  on  the  crew  before  the  beat  can 
dear  from  port.  * 

A  f  ew  Unes  hâve  agreisd  to  the  eight  hour 
basis,  and  the  men  on  thèse  beats  hâve  re- 
tumed  to  work.  AU  other  beats  of  the  400- 
ship  fieet  of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association 
are  operating  with  scabs,  if  mnning  at  aU. 


Workers  Oare  for  Their  Unemployod 
Assessing  themselves  three  per  cent  of 
their  weekly  eamings,  the  employed  mem- 
bers of  the  doakmakers  locals  of  the  Inter- 
national Ladies'  Garment  Workers  in  New 
York  City  hâve  undertaken  to  assist  mem- 
bers who  are  in  need  as  the  resuit  of  the 
poor  season  in  the  doak  and  suit  branch  of 
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the  indnstrj.  While  there  are  about  2,000 
imemployed  eloakmakers  in  the  eity,  ûîtf 
per  eent  oî  the  60,000  worken  in  the  trade 
are  employed  onlj.part  time,  in  a  period 
when  in  normal  conditions  the  entire  trade 
wonld  be  working  overdme^  The  main 
reason  for  the  onbalaneed  litnation  eeems 
to  be  the  eapridone  dietatee  of  faahion 
whieh  hâve  indneed  women  to  eontinne 
bnying  dressée  instead  of  eoats  and  snits. 
As  a  resnlt  the  dress  shops  eontinne  to  be 
bn^y  while  the  waist  and  eloak  and  snit 
honses  hâve  shown  bnt  little  aotivity. 


Ovanite  Onttexs  Fight  Opea  Shop 
Gixtj  per  eent  of  the  membership  of  the 
Oranite  Cntters'  International  Association 
of  Ameriea  are  inyolyed  in  a  natlon-wide 
strike  to  préserve  their  eoUectiTe  bargain- 
ing  relations  with  emplqjers  who  are  bent 
on  breaking  the  nnion.  A  f  ew  loeal  settle- 
ments  hâve  been  made  with  employers  in 
New  England,  and  the  workers  who  retamed 
nnder  thèse  agreements  are  paying  a  dollar 
a  daj  to  assist  those  who  are  out. 

Oranite  workers  of  Califomia  hâve  been 
ont  for  more  than  a  year,  having  been  loeked 
out  by  emplojers  who,  with  the  backing  of 
the  ehambers  of  commerce,  are  waging  a 
vigorons  open  shop  campaign. 


Tiît^'ÛV9  Cents  In  Seren  Years 
The  National  Indnstrial  Conférence  Board, 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  organisation 
of  emplojers  in  the  conntrj,  has  computed 
the  wages  and  cost  of  living  for  workers  in 
26  différent  industries,  and  has  corne  to  the 
following  grati^ying  conclusions: 

1.  SkUled  men  in  J11I7,  1914,  got  an  «tw- 
sge  of  $14.19  a  week.  Up  to  December. 
ipai,  meeoTdinm  to  the  United  Statet  Bnrean 
of  Lftbor  StfttUtiea,  tho  eott  of  Uring  went 
np  abont  72  per  eent  In  December,  1921, 
akilled  men  sot  $25.60  wUeh  wm  4H  per 
cent  more  money  compared  with  the  coït  of 
Uvint  than  they  got  in  1914.  At  the  end 
^  of  eeven  and  a  half  yeare  they  were  eixtj- 
three  eenU  a  week  botter  ofT  in  1914  moner. 
a.  UnekiOed  men  got  $10.89  a  week  in 
1914.  In  December,  1921,  they  got  $18.96 
a  week,  or  compared  with  the  coat  of  liying, 
abont  1  per  cent  more  than  in  1914.  In  De- 
cember, 1921,  tbey  were  twehre  cenU  a  week 
botter  off  In  1914  money. 

8.  Women  were  more  the  gainer.  In 
Jnl7,  1914,  ther  got  $7.82  a  week,  seren  and 
a  half  vears  Uter  thej  got  $16.70  a  week 
or  nearly  16  per  cent  more  compared  with 
the  CMt  of  llTtog.  Tbey  were  $1.16  a  week 
botter  olf  In   1914  money. 

4.  Ueasnred  br  Ita  own  flgnrea  for  the 
eoet  of  llTlnff,  whlch  are  -10  polnU  below  the 
covemment  ngorea;  aU  wage  eamen  in  manu- 
xactnring  Indnatriea,  men  and  women.  ikilled 
and  anddiled.  aceordlns  to  the  National  In- 
dostrlal  Oonference  Board,  got  on  an  average 
11  per  cent  more  in  December.  1921,  than 
In  Jnly,  1914.  When  the  olBeial  govem- 
ment  figurée  are  naed.  the  gain  la  ont  to  4H 
per  cent.  If  the  larger  fignre  la  taken,  wage 
eamen  were  $1.86  to  the  food  In  1914 
money.  If  the  émaner  oflcial  ngnre  la  taken, 
wage  eamen  were  66  conte  to  the  good.  In 
other  worda.  If  money  weiy  etUl  worth  the 
■ame  aa  In  1914,  wage  eamen  inatead  of 
maUng  an  average  of  $12.88  a  week  wonld 
be  getting  either  $18.70  a  week  or  $12.90 
a  week,  according  to  whether  the  flgnrea  of 
the  employen'  organisation  or  the  figurée  of 
the  govemment  are  taken  on  the  eoat  of 
liTing. 

While  it  maj  be  tme  that  labor  as  a 
whole  is  reoeiving  a  f  ew  pennies  more  today 
than  in  1914,  is  it  not  due  largelj  to  the 
fact  that  labor  then — espedallj  the  nn- 
skilled  group— was  notorionslj  nnderpaidf 
In  anj  event,  this  alleged  increase  does  not 
apply  to  train  service  employés  or  to  the 
miners,  who  are  today  reeeiving  actnally  less 
than  in  1914 — or  even  1900. 


Bogos  ''^taioiis  Pormed  lu  Ballroads 

Sizteen  railroads  bave  created  companj- 
owned  unions  to  represent  their  men  bef ore 
the  Bailroad  Labor  Board,  and  to  def  eat  the 
work  of  the  legitimate  unions  which,  pré- 
viens to  the  strike  last  July,  acted  as  the 
spokesmen  for  their  employés.  The  légal 
possibilities  of  this  attempt  bj  the  rail- 
roads to  violate  the  plain  intent  of  the 
Esch-Oummins  act  ia  being  carefnlljr 
studied. 

The  mileage  represented  hj  the  roads 
which  hâve  created  the  new  organisations 
totals  55,916,  and  indudes  snch  roads  as  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford,  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy,  and  the  Southern  Pacifie  and  Union 
Pacific  The  Pennsylvania,  which  led  the 
stubbom  fight  against  the  f  ederated  unions 
and  refused  to  abide  by  the  wage  décision  of 
the  labor  board,  is  the  largest  of  ail  the 
roads  which  hâve  made  agreements  with 
thèse  hand-made  organisations. 

Of  the  201  first  dass  railroads,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  250,000,  there  are  approzi- 
mately  ninety  with  a  mileage  of  65,000  which 
hâve  settled  with  the  organized  shopmen 
under  the  Baltimore  agreement.  Negotia- 
tions  are  still  going  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
roads,  several  of  whksh  hâve  signed  up  during 
the  past  week. 


Mezican  OoTermnant  Labor's  Fxlend 
For  the  flrst  time  in  history  the  Mezican 
workers  hâve  représentatives  and  spokesmen 
in  the  Mezican  congress.  Led  by  Luis 
Morones,  the  labor  bloc  of  the  Mezican 
chamber  of  deputies  appeared  before  the 
fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Mezican 
Fédération  of  Labor  to  pledge  support  to 
organized  workers  and  to  assure  the  conven- 
tion that  it  would  défend  labor  against  the 
reactionary  cléments  in  the  nation 's  légis- 
lative body. 

The  most  important  problem  discussed  by 
the  convention  was  the  plan  for  old  âge, 
accident  and  employment  Insurance  issued 
several  months  ago  by  Président  Obregon, 
which  wonld  levy  on  ail  employers  a  taz 
of  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  their  pay- 
roUs  to  sure  the  workers'  seourity  in  their 
jobs.  The  money  is  to  be  invested  in  such 
productive  enterprisés  as  the  building  of 
houses,  and  wiU  constitute  a  fund  from 
whieh  are  to  be  paid  libéral  old-age  pensions 
and  compensation  for  accidents  and  death  in- 
curred  in  the  course  of  work. 

The  convention  voted  to  adopt  the  Prési- 
dent's  proposai,  with  the  amendment  that 
the  amount  charged  employers  be  raised  to 
20  per  cent;  52  pèr  cent  of  the  money  so 
raised  to  be  tumed  back  directly  to  the 
workers,  and  the  remainder  administered  for 
accident  and  dd  âge  compensation  by  the 
représentatives  of  organised  labor. 


A.  F.  of  Zk  Plans  Légal  Bureau 
A  légal  information  bureau  is  bdng  ar- 
ranged  for  by  the  ezeeutive  eouncU  of  the 
American  Fédération  of  Labor  to  aid  in 
labor 's  fight  for  just  treatment  in  the  courts 
of  the  country. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  bureau  will 
f umish  légal  aid  for  iadividual  workers.  It 
will  confine  its  work  ''to  coUecting  and  eol- 
lating  an  Judidal  dedsions  of  the  court  in- 
volving  the  rights  and  opérations  of  labor, 


and  to  offering  such  advice  to  labor  as  will 
resolt  in  overeoming  the  mass  of  précédents 
which  courts  hâve  been  establishing  from 
time  to  time  by  judidal  interprétations  and 
construetions  and  by  légal  fictions." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  good  work  of  this 
much-needed  bureau  will  sometlme  be  broad- 
ened  to  indnde  provisions  for  the  kgal 
proseeution  of  such  nationâlly  important 
cases  as  the  présent  Dang^ierty  injunctism, 
in  which  one  group  of  workers  canies  aa 
unequal  flnandal  burden  in  def ending  the 
rights  of  ail  workers. 


Baldwln  LocomotiTea  Shlpped  to  Bnaiia 
When  our  State  Department  intimated  its 
désire  to  send  iato  Bussia  a  technical  com- 
misdon  of  inquiry  into  the  soviet  repubHc, 
the  govemment  at  Moscow  politdy  bid  the 
commission  welcome  provided  the  same 
courtesy  would  be  eztended  to  a  Bussian 
commisdon  of  engineers  and  other  technical 
men  to  ezamine  indnstrial  conditions  in  this* 
country.  The  ezchange  of  courtedes  did  not 
seem  to  appeal  to  our  State  Department, 
however,  so  the  whole  propodtion  has  been 
dropped. 

Although  the  State  Department  intends 
to  keep  its  hands  dean  of  ail  contamination 
with  the  Bussian  Bepublic,  individual  Amer- 
ican business  men  are  pursuing  quite  the  re- 
erse poliey.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
has  sent  to  Moscow  a  large  shipment  of 
modem  locomotives,  paid  for  io  gold.  And 
this  after  our  State  Department  had  as- 
sured  the  lawyers  in  the  ^ansaetion  that  no 
such  shipment  would  be  permitted.  The 
Baldwin  firm,  which  acted  against  govem- 
ment orders,  shipped  the  locomotives  through 
a  Swedish  agent,  it  is  said. 

The  frail  reason  given  by  our  State  De- 
partment for  refusing  an  American  firm  per- 
misdon  to  ship  locomotives  to  Bussia  is  that 
they  might  be  nsed  for  militaiy  purpoees, 
and  that  the  United  States  was  intereeted 
in  protecting  Poland  from  posdble  Bussian 
attacks.  Such  a  fantastic  reason  could  not 
be  ezpected  to  deter  red-blooded  American 
business  men  from  dealing  with  the  Bussian 
govemment  on  a  cash  payment  in  gold  basis. 

When  IM  a  Oheck-Off  Not  a  Oheck-Off? 

What  is  sauce  for  the  gooee  is  not  neees- 
sarUy  sauce  for  the  gander.  Oh,  no.  Hère 
come  two  stories  about  the  ri^^t  to  use  the 
check-off.  In  one.  Fédéral  Judge  McClintie 
has  enjoihed  union  coal  owners  from  com- 
plying  with  the  check-off  danse  of  the 
Glevdand  agreement  recently  entered  iato 
between  them  and  the  eoal  miners.  The 
effeet  of  this  deeidon,  made  at  the  request 
of  anti-union  coal  owners  in  the  West  Vir- 
ginia district,  is  that  employers  cannot  agrée 
with  the  United  Mine  Workers'  local  that 
union  dues  will  be  withheld  from  the  pay 
envdopes  of  the  miners  and  handed  to  the 
union 's  représentative. 

The  second  story  comes  frcmi  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad,  whieh  has  a  company 
<<imion''.  Before  a  man  can  secure  em- 
ployment in  the  shops  of  this  railroad  he 
must  agrée  that  the  company  ''union"  will 
represent  him  in  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. Furthermore — and  hère 's  where  the 
check-off  comes  in — ^he  must  pay  his  dues 
to  this  "union"  which  the  worker  must  "re- 
questy  authoriie,  and  direct  the  company" 
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to  deduet  quarterlj,  in  advance,  amount- 
ing  to  76  or  60  cents  a  month.  The  execu- 
tives of  the  railroad  rosponsible  for  this 
libéral  treatment  of  its  employés  insist  that 
the  men  should  be  free  to  join  or  refuse 
to  join  trade  unions^  bat  that  th^  ail  musi 
join    and    pay    dues    to    the    eompany's 


No  fédéral  judge  would  présume  to  applj 
a  little  simple  logic  to  this  state  of  affaira, 
but  70U  canH  keep  an  intelligent  unionist 
from  doing  it 

B7  ThÉkt  TmiiB  Te  Bhall  Know  Tliem 
When  the  soon-to-be  retired  Govemor 
Allen  stumps  the  country  trying  to  eonyinee 
people  ontside  of  his  own  state  that  his 
Kansas  Industrial  Xjoxut  has  aeeompllshed 
wondersy  the  preslding  judge  of  the  same 
court  is  telling  a  yery  différent  taie.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friand,  whieh  the  Kanaas  Trade 
Unionist  has  published,  Judge  W.  L.  Huggins 
writes: 


Ontar   ont   oâM   hAi   beau 


fron   tii6 


flnt  of  Auffiut,  lOai.  to  lh«  flfst  ùi  Januaiy. 

192a.     In  19aa  w  hftT«  hmà  a  eonth&umtion 

of  tiio  fomitr  InvfliittgAtiom  into  the  ooal  in- 

duMtrj  nnder   the  Indostrlal  Uw,   ono   omo 

in  whieh  16  tnek  Uboren  of  the  ArkansM 

YalloT    Interurlmn    BailwaT    Oompany    iUed 

a  oomplaint,  ané  that  ii  au  of  tha  aetivitiM 

of  tha  industrial  court,  axeopt  that  on  AasnBt 

16th  an  ordar  waa  mada  dbaetinc  an  hiTaa- 

tigation  of  tha  industrial  eondltions  and  râla- 

tions  asistinc  in  the  railroad  indnstrj   and 

anothar  ona  ralatinc  to  Iha  oU  indnstry  witii- 

in  tha  sUta  of  Kansas,  npon  aithar  of  whioh 

no  action  has  jéi  baan  takan. 

With  a.x6eord  of  ony  two  eases  filed  bef  ore 

the  Court  sSnee  1921  in  whieh  but  16  work- 

men  were  involred—in  a  year  that  witnessed 

a  great  eoal  strike,  a  strike  of  the  paddng 

houae  employés,  and  the  railroad  strike, 

three  of  the  greatest  labor  crises  in  the 

histoiy  of  the  state    eertainly  saae  judg- 

ment  oa  the  Kansas  Industrial  Oourt  would 

not  proiuranee  ita  eontiibution  to  the  prob- 

lem  of  industrial  relatioBS  as  yery  prof ound. 


OraUa  Boeoeadad  B7  Fljoidal  As 
Wajmfln*8  Hèad 

The  élection  of  a  new  grand  président  for 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenanee  of 
Way  Employés  and  Bailroad  Shop  Laborers 
overshadowed  ail  other  eyents  in  the  con- 
yention  of  the  'Brotherhood  at  Détroit 
doriag  the  past  month.  Président  K  F. 
Grable,  who  ayerted  a  strike  of  400,000 
maintenance  men  last  snmmer  after  they 
had  yoted  in  fayor  of  joining  the  shop- 
men 's  walkout,  was  defeated  by  a  few 
more  than  8,000  yotes  out  of  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately  86,000  yotes  east  at  the  eon- 
vention.  His  sneeeesor,  F.  H.  Fljoidal,  of 
Dauphin,  lianitoba,  has  been  a  member  of 
the  organisation  for  20  years  and  for  some 
time  was  one  of  its  international  yiee-presi- 
dents.  Mr.  Fljosdal  ran  his  eampaign  for 
office  oa  the  platf  orm  of  a  gênerai  waUumt 
of  the  men  if  improyed  working  conditions 
and  adéquate  wage  inereases  were  not  f  ortii- 
coming. 

The  def  eat  of  Président  Grable,  who  has 
ezeroised  the  greatest  degree  of  patience 
and  f  orbearanoe  in  presenting  the  case  of 
the  maintenanee  men  before  the  Bailroad 
Labor  Board,  is  largdy  the  resuit  of  the 
Board's  failure  to  ^ye  the  men  a  liying 
wage.  Fljosdal  has  already  stated  that  he 
will  demand  from  the  Labor  Board  '^higher 
wages  and  improyed  working  conditions," 


with  the  further  announcement  that  ''the 
organisation  is  prepared  to  proye  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  to  the  board,  the  justice 
of  our  demande/' 

The  Bailroad  Labor  Board  promised  the 
maintenance  of  way  men  an  adéquate  adjust- 
ment  of  their  low  wages  if  they  would  not 
strike.  The  Board  has  just  announoed  a 
beggarly  increase  of  2c  per  hour.  What  the 
fortune  of  the  new  leaders  will  be  in  the 
face  of  the  Board's  obstinate  refusai  fairly 
to  consider  the  men 's  case  is  problematieaL 


A.  F.  of  L.  to  Publlsh  Labor  Weeklr 
The  announcement  that  the  American 
Fédération  of  Labor  is  about  to  launch  a 
national  weekly  labor  paper  is  a  weloome 
sign  of  a  more  efTectiye  publicity  poliey  on 
the  part  of  the  Fédération  ezecutiyes.  Bec- 
ognising  the  importance  of  an  accurately  in- 
f  ormed  public,  the  executiye  couneil  of  the 
Fédération  is  making  definite  plans,  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
conyention  in  Cincinnati  in  June,  to  publish 
a  paper  which  will  be  maintained  as  a  fized 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  labor  moyement. 
Although  oyer  600,000  railroad  workers 
are  faithfuUy  seryed  by  "Labor,"  a  pro- 
gressive paper  of  their  own  whidi  in  four 
years  has  become  the  largest  labor  weekly  in 
the  world,  they  are  wélcoming  the  promised 
appearance  of  another  journal  which  will 
serye  the  large  army  of  organised  workers 
in  other  craf  ts  who  haye  heretof  ore  laeked 
a  newspaper  of  their  own  to  yoice  their 
needs  and  champion  industrial  justioe. 

The  Enoinkibs'  Journal  takes  this  op- 
portunity  to  commend  the  Fédération  in  its 
new  undmtaking,  and  hopes  for  its  journal 
unbounded  success  and  widespread  influence 
as  an  able  ezponent  of  labor 's  progressive 
ideals. 


Labor  Board  Dccidea  Against  Ctontractiag 
Just  three  months  after  the  shop  crafts 
haye,  by  their  strike,  eompéUed  the  raH- 
roads  to  discontinue  the  contraeting  out 
System,  the  Bailroad  Labor  Board  comas 
along  with  a  décision  holding  that  the  roads 
yiolated  the  Transporlatioa  Act  Seyentecn 
cases  before  the  Board  were  disposed  of  in 
the  décision  which  came  long  after  the  in- 
jury  donc  the  workers  had  been  ae- 
knowledged  by  the  roads  themsalycs,  and 
had  been  stopped  in  most  cases  on  the  eye 
of  the  nation-wide  strike. 

The  roads  inyolyed  in  the  décision  were 
the  Eric,  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  contraeting  out  plan;  the 
Ann  Arbor;  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  à 
Western;  the  Bouthem  Pacifie  ef  Louisiana 
and  Texas;  the  Big  Four;  Père  Marquette; 
Boston  à  Albany;  Bangor  à  Areostook; 
Chicago,  Bock  Island  à  Padflc;  Michigan 
Central;  Indiana  Harbor  bdt,  and  the  New 
York  CentraL 


Frank  Walah  to  Défend  Woxken 

The  announcement  by  the  Labor  Défense 
Couneil  of  the  rétention  of  Frank  P.  Walsh 
as  counsel  in  the  Michigan  '^red''  raid  case 
is  welcomed  by  ail  thinking  people  of  the 
country  who  want  to  sec  justioe  donc  in  this 
situation.  Nineteen  labor  men  hdd  under 
the  Michigan  State  Criminal  Syndicalism 
Law  on  the  charge  of  being  communiste  will 
be   ably   def  ended   at   their   trial  by   this 


yeteran  champion  of  the  working  dass.  The 
only  eyidenee  reported  against  them  is  that 
th^  attended  an  alleged  ''radical"  meeting 
in  Michigan,  although  some  of  the  accused 
were  not  in  the  state  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Walsh 's  record  in  the  famous  eross- 
examination  of  John  D.  Bockefeller,  Jr.,  in 
the  days  of  the  Industrial  Belations  Com- 
mittee,  his  able  défense  of  labor  standards 
during  the  war  as  joint  chairman  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  and  his  many  other  de- 
yoted  seryices  to  the  workers  flt  him  admir- 
ably  for  the  liandling  of  this  case  in  which 
men  are  being  persecuted  for  the  crime  of 
holding  opinions  contrary  to  those  sanc- 
tioned  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  friends  of  Attomey-General  Daugherty. 


A  Oovemment  Bonus  for  Working  Olass 
Hbnscs 

The  Bdgian  Goyemment  is  striying  to 
solye  the  serions  housing  shortage  in  that 
country  by  ofPering  bonuses  for  the  build- 
ing of  working  class  houses  by  priyate  per- 
sons.  To  meet  a  lack  of  oyer  100,000  dwell- 
ings  for  manual  and  non-manual  workers 
the  Eing  has  deereed  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  which  wiU  yary  with  the  sise  of  the 
conununes  in  which  the  houses  are  to  be 
built  Three  thousand  francs  are  to  be 
paid  for  houses  built  in  communes  of  60,000 
inhabitants;  2,500  francs  in  communes  of 
15,000  to  60,000  persons,  and  2,000  francs 
for  communes  of  15,000  or  less. 

To  make  certain  that  the  bonuses  shall 
go  only  for  working  dass  houses  and  not 
those  for  wealt&ier  résidences,  it  is  deereed 
that  the  expansé  of  building  must  not  ex- 
ceed  25,000,  20,000,  or  18,000  francs  in  the 
three  catégories  of  communes,  and  the  yalue 
of  the  land  must  not  be  more  than  one-flfth 
of  the  cost  of  the  bnilding.  In  ne  case  may 
the  bonus  exeeed  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  cost  of  the  building.  The  law  further 
spécifies  the  maximum  income  of  peraons  en- 
titled  to  bonnsea,  and  stipulâtes  that  the 
house  must  be  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
person  who  builds  it,  or  his  f amily.  The 
building  is  Uable  to  inspection,  and  the  plans 
and  estimâtes  must  be  approyed  beth  from 
the  technical  and  the  artistie  point  of  yiew. 

Better  than  trying  to  sdye  the  housing 
problem  by  proyiding  f atter  profita  for 
priyate  contractors,  labor  in  Denmark, 
Germany,  Switserland  and  other  eonntries 
faced  with  a  shortage  of  'homca  is  proyiding 
houses  at  cost  for  the  people  by  means  of 
cooperatiye  building  guilds.  Often  the 
workers  in  building  tradee  haye  combined 
to  build  houses  cooperatiydy,  not  alone  to 
construet  houses  on  a  no-profit  baais  for 
their  fdlow  workers,  but  slso  to  insère 
steady  employment  and  décent  wages  for 
themsdyes.  80  %nccessfuUy  haye  theee  co- 
operatiye building  enterprises  proyed  that 
today  not  a  single  priyate  contracter  is  build- 
ing houses  for  profit  in  Copenhagen,  the 
great  Danish  capitaL  whUe  in  England  th^ 
already  handle  oyer^a  tenth  of  ail  building 
construction. 


Joiladlctlonal  War  Threatcns  Building 
I^nstry 

In  their  eiforts  to  enforoe  a  décision  of 
the  National  Board  of  Jurisdictional  Awards 
^riiich  gaye  the  installation  of  métal  trim 
work  to  sheet  métal  workers  instead  of  to 
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«arpenten,  the  prendents  of  16  inteniational 
building  trad«t  nnioiis  are  f aeed  with  a 
serions  jnrisdietflmal  war  in  the  Indlding  in- 
dnstrj.  A  dispute  whieh  has  been  hanging 
ilre  for  twenty  jears  as  to  whieh  union  had 
tiie  greater  right  to  the  sheet  métal  wo^ 
trim  was  submitted  for  award,  along  with 
other  jurisdietional  questions  in  the  trades, 
to  the  newlj  ereated  National  Board  in  the 
hope  that  an  authoritative  décision  would 
settle  the  question  once  and  for  alL  The 
award  of  the  Board,  made  in  Deeember,  1920, 
faTored  the  sheet  métal  workers.  This  onlj 
added  foel  to  the  flame.  It  promises  not  to 
die  down  nntil  the  carpenters  get  their 
own  wajy  or  the  union  is  dropped  from  the 
Ameriean  Fédération  of  Labor  and  a  new 
earpenters'  international  is  formed. 

The  eenter  of  the  quarrel  between  the  car- 
penters and  the  sheet  métal  workers  &as  been 
in  Clet^land,  where  the  workmen  in  other 
building  unions  refused  to  work  alongside  of 
non-union  earpenters  who  were  hired  to  take 
the  plaee  of  union  earpenters  striking  against 
the  métal  workers.  Officiais  of  sizteen  in- 
ternational building  trades  unions  hâve  met 
twice  in  that  dty  for  the  purpose  of  making 
plans  for  enf ordng  the  National  Board  dé- 
cision, but  in  both  instances  the  meeting  of 
the  officiais  has  been  f ollowed  hj  fresh  out- 
breaks  of  trouble. 

The  importance  of  this  dispute  over  th^ 
award  of  £he  NatiAial  Board  of  Jurisdie- 
tional Awards,  in  whieh  union  officiais  par- 
tieipated  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  test 
case  of  the  Board 's  power.  It  is  the  onlj 
décision  of  the  Board  whieh  has  not  been 
carried  ont  peaceably.  The  Ufe  of  Board 
as  an  agent  of  conciliation  between  the 
Tarions  crafts  is  at  stake  in  the  outeome 
of  this  dispute  between  the  carpenters  and 
the  sheet  métal  workers.  More  than  that, 
if  labor  cannot  keep  its  own  houbc  in  order, 
it  cannot  ask  or  seCure  larger  responsibili- 
ties  in  the  direction  of  industrial  democ- 
rac7. 


Factions  in  French  Labor  Unlting 
The  need  for  solidarity  in  opposing  a 
common  enemj  promises  to  bring  about  in 
the  near  future  a  reconciliation  between  the 
radical  and  conserratiTe  factions  in  the 
French  trade  union  moyement.  At  the  be- 
ginning  of  this  ^ear  the  Oommunist  ele- 
mentr  among  the  membership  of  the  old 
Oeneral  Fédération  of  Labor  seceded  from 
the  main  bodj  and  formed  a  left  wing, 
wbich  seriouslj  impaired  the  efficience  of 
organized  labor  in  France. 

Two  important  fédérations  on  the  left 
wing  side — ^the  Poetmen  and  the  Miners — 
hâve  made  definite  proposais  to  their  kindred 
organisations  on  the  conservative  side  to 
take  common  action  against  the  emplojers' 
attempts  to  destroy  the  eight-hour  daj  law. 


develand  Oarment  Workers  Prépare  to 
Strlke 

Oarment  workers  in  develand  are  making 
préparations  for  a  gênerai  walkout  on  Dec- 
ember  31st,  unless  the  présent  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
changes  for  the  better.  The  three  months' 
waming  whieh  must  be  given  prier  to  the 
cancellation  of  the  agreement  was  given  by 
the  develand  Oarment  Manuf  acturers  Asso- 
ciation on  October  Ist.    Although  the  Asso- 


ciation has  made  no  publie  announcement  of 
its  intention  to  abandon  its  présent  relations 
with  the  International  Ladies'  Oarment 
Workers,  it  is  understood  hj  the  union  and 
others  that  soeh  is  their  intention  in  giving 
notice  of  the  termination  of  its  présent  agree- 
ment. 

The  agreement,  whieh  has  been  nationallj 
famous  since  its  création  in  1919,  prorided 
for  scientiiie  standards  of  production  ar- 
rived  at  hj  seientific  managers  jointlj  em- 
ployed  bj  the  union  and  the  emploj^rs,  and 
an  unemployment  Insurance  scheme  in 
whieh  the  manufacturers  deposited  per- 
centages  of  their  weeklj  paj  rolls  with  the 
referez  whieh  were  in  tom  paid  to  the 
workers  of  manufacturers  unable  to  proride 
the  guaranteed  minimum  of  f ortj-one  weeks 
of  work  a  year. 


Anstrallaa  Fanners  and  Workers 
Oo-operate 
Australian  fanners,  like  the  soil  tillers  of 
every  other  country,  are  finding  their  best 
friends  are  the  industrial  workers.  The 
Queensland  Labor  govemment,  whieh  is  now 
the  ùdIj  labor  govemment  on  the  Australian 
continent,  has  agreed  to  grant  the  f armers 
of  that  State  a  minimum  of  $1  per  bushel 
for  ail  wheat  grown.  While  fanners  of  other 
eountries,  induding  our  own,  go  begging  for 
slight  favors  from  the  old  reactionarj  po- 
litical  parties,  thèse  Queensland  f  armers  are 
showing  the  real  road  to  power  and  pros- 
perity  lies  in  a  dose  affiliation  with  other, 
working  people  in  a  labor  party. 


A  Prophétie  Note  trom  the  Ohnreh 
Organised  labor  is  finding  staunch  and 
stalwart  friends  in  the  diristian  chnrch  to- 
daj,  whieh  is  officially  and  unofficiallj  taking 
the  leadership  in  promoting  serions  thought 
on  important  industrial  issues.  It  is  with 
good  eheer  that  workers  hear  the  message  of 
Bishop  Unes,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  his 
op^nng  sermon  at  the  convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episeopal  chnrch,  recentlj  held 
in  Portland,  Oregon.    The  Edshop  déclares: 

▲  man  ean  hêxàlj  beeoBM  dteply  interettad 
in  the  loeial  and  industrial  ordcr  todav  witk- 
ont  baooming  lomethins  of  a  radical.  No 
one  can  aoe  the  way  in  whieh  onr  great  eitiea 
haye  grown  np  with  their  homea  of  luxury 
and  extravagance,  waate  and  léltlah  eomfort 
at  one  end,  and  mean  itreets  and  oomfort- 
lees  honeee  and  indeoent  conditions  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  without  feeling  that 
it  is  semi-paganism,  rather  than  Ohristlanity. 

I  know  Terr  wéll  how  strongly  many  of 
onr  people  feei  beeanse  of  ntteranœs  in  Ûie 
name  of  social  senrlce  whieh  seem  radieal 
and  nnwarranted,  but  it  is  mnch  better  for 
men  and  women  coming  to  know  and  feel 
the  wrongs  and  hardships  associated  with  the 
order  whJeh  we  baye  aecepted  and  tried  to 
think  Obristian,  to  cry  ont  against  it,  usine 
strong  language,  than  that  the  chnrch  sbould 
be  silent.  I  wonder  not  that  the  world  is 
in  reTolt  against  the  old  and  existing  order, 
wbether  it  be  in  society  or  industry,  or  in 
customs  and  manner  of  living.  It  is  largely 
a  roToIt  against  suppression  and  worn-out 
customs  and  traditions  and  it  had  to  come  in 
a  world  whieh  was  settling  down  under  the 
impression  that  moneyomaking  and  selfish 
prosperity  and  pleasure  seeUng  are  the  main 
things  in  life. 


Labor  Supports  BSilllon  Farms  Proposai 
The  New  South  Wales  United  Laborers' 
Union  has  issued  a  manifeste  strongly  sup- 
porting  the  Million  Fahns  proposai,  where- 
by  a  million  landless  men  will  be  placed 
npon  land  taken  from  the  large  estâtes  aiid 
given  govemment  aid  in  securing  tools,  ' 
seeds   and   other   farm    necessities.     The 


govemment  will  also  spend  $60,000,000  on 
irrigation  and  water  eonserration  work,  so 
that  the  land  thus  settied  will  be  produc- 
tive from  the  outset  Bailroads  will  also 
be  built  into  sections  b^ond  the  reaeh  of 
présent  rail  communication. 

This  land  poliejr  was  institnted  bjr  the 
New  South  Wales  labor  govemment,  and 
made  possible  by  the  eompnlsory  breaking 
np  of  ail  large  estâtes  valued  at  over 
$100,000.  It  is  expected  that  «,000,000 
acres  will  be  made  available  for  settle- 
ment  during  the  nezt  twelve  months.  The 
plan  will  not  only  add  tremendously  to  the 
productive  wealth  of  the  country,  but  will 
further  solve  the  unemployment  'problem 
by  transforming  idle  men  into  independent 
produeers  of  wealth. . 

A  Free  AdTsrtisement  for  Ctonvlet  Labor 
The  International  Union  of  Broom  and 
Whisk  Makers  brings  to  our  attention  four 
eonvict  labor  eoncems  whieh  are 
endeavoring  to  put  their  scab  prod- 
nets  into  union  homes.  The  Bar- 
dall  Broom  Manuf acturing  Com- 
pany of  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  the 
Franklin  Broom  Company  of 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  Louisville 
Broom  Company  of  Louisville^  Ey., 
and  the  Central  Broom  Company 
of  Jeiferson  City,  Mo.,  are  ail  employing 
eonvict  labor  at  70c  to  $1  per  day.  Thèse 
corporations  also  get  free  rent,  beat,  light, 
and  power  fumished  by  the  state.  They 
can  therefore  tum  ont  a  scab  broom  that 
can  be  sold  with  a  bigger  profit  than 
honest  manufacturers  can  make  who  em- 
ploy  union  men  at  a  Uving  wage. 

We  do  not  need  to  tag  this  free  adver- 
tisement  with  a  moraL  Self-respecting 
union  men  will  let  noue  of  thèse  scab 
products  into  their  homes.  We  do  not 
blâme  the  convicts  for  making  the  brooms, 
since  they  are  compelled  to  do  that;  but 
we  ourselves  are  to  blâme  if  we  buy  them 
or  tolerate  a  state  govemment  run  by 
politicians  who  exploit  eonvict  labor. 


1,100  HUiers  KUled 
In  a  report  Just  retumed  to  the  British 
Ptf^liamént  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  it  is 
shown  that  during  1920  over  1,000  men  and 
boys  were  killed  at  their  work  in  the  mines 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  that 
117,000  were  seriously  injured.  The  list  of 
injured  does  not  indude  those  who  contraeted 


The  British  Miners  Fédération  caOs  public 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many,  if  not  moet 
of  thèse  accidents  were  avoidable,  and  would 
not  hâve  oceurred  had  the  mines  been 
equipped  with  only  the  safety  devices  pre- 
scribed  by  law.  If  public  sympathy  could 
be  àroused  by  the  miners'  terrible  casualty 
list  as  it  was  by  the  death  rolls  of  ''heroes'' 
during  the  war,  popular  demand  would  com- 
pell  installation  of  safeguards  for  the  mines, 
even  if  profits  had  to  be  shaved  to  do  it 


Labor  Ooyermnent  Alds  Mothers 
A  récent  report  npon  the  matemity  al- 
lowanee  act  passed  by  the  Labor  govem- 
ment of  Australia  in  1914  shows  that  over 
one  million  mothers  hâve  today  received 
,the  $25  allowance  following  the  birth  of 
each  child. 
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November  7th  is  the  ûfth  anniversarj  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  Bepublie 
in  Busaia. 


The  Oentral  Bailway  Ac^visoxy  Board, 
of  India,  bas  deeided  in  favor  of  state 
management  against  priyate  management 
of  tbe  Ii^dian  railways. 


''What  is  wrong  with  this  conntry," 
F.  P.  A.  reports  a  visiting  banker  re- 
marked  at  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion convention  in  New  York^  just  before 
paying  $2.15  for  lunch  and  $7J$0  for  a 
ticket  to  the  bail  game,  to  which  he  went 
hj  taxicab,  "is  its  extravagance.'' 


'  The  Speaker  of  the  Oanadian  Honse  of 
Gommons  has  refnsed  permission  to  movie 
men  to  film  the  chamber,  holding  that  such 
a  proceeding  would  not  be  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  of  the  p^liament. 

As  Bomeone  has  snggested,  if  the 
Canadian  parliament  is  at  ail  like  onr  own, 
one  might  suspect  the  Speaker  of  giving 
an  excuse  and  not  a  reason.  Perhaps  he 
believes  that  what  the  people  don  H  know, 
won't  hurt  them. 


'<  A  Ubrarjr  for  every  ship"  is  the  slogan 
of  the  recentlj  organized  American  Mer- 
chant  Marine  Library  Association.  During 
the  récent  war,  the  American  Library 
Association  plaeed  for  the  use  of  the  men 
of  the  merchant  marine  ships  a  total  of 
250,000  bocks.  Thèse  books  were  made  up 
into  Ubraries  and  shifted  from  one  vessel 
to  another.  It  is  to  carry  on  the  work  al- 
ready  started  that  the  Merchant  Marine 
Association  was  organized. 


<'No  employer  in  England  today  dis- 
putes the  right  of  his  workers  to  organise 
and  maintain  unions.  We  hâve  found  that 
collective  bargaining  is  as  advantageous  to 
us  as  it  is  to  our  employées.  We  hâve 
largely  eliminated  the  waste  of  labor  turn- 
over, and  vastly  Increased  working  effi- 
ciency  and  industrial  intelligence." — ^B. 
Seebohm  Bowntree,  head  of  a  firm  in  York, 
England,  that  employé  7,000  union  workers. 

Two  Swiss  railways  are  now  completely 
electrified.  The  St.  Gothard  line,  which  ex- 
tends  from  Luceme  to  Ohiasso  on  the 
Italian  border,  a  distance  of  about  180 
miles,  is  electrified  for  both  freight  and 
passenger  service.  Oompletion  of  the 
electric  opération  of  the  Phaetian  Bailways 
in  Switzerland  was  celebrated  in  May  of 
this  year. 

The  report  of  the  récent  Commission  on 
Irish  Railways  appointed  by  the  Free  State 
GoTcmment  is  said  to  favor  nationaliza- 
tion  of  the  railways  as  against  unification 
under  private  control.  The  report,  which 
has  uot  yet  been  made  public,  is  being 
etudied  rimultaneousiy  by  the  Free  State 
govemment  and  the  Northern  Qovemment. 


Several  cities  in  Norway  own  and  oper- 
ate  their  movie  théâtres  and  dévote  the 
profits  to  cultural  enterprises  for  the 
people 's  enjoyment  and  benefit.  Chris- 
tiania's  profit  from  this  source  for  1921 
was  $350,000  and  this  sum  has  been  in- 
vested  in  artistic  and  scientific  institutions 
for  the  public 's  use  and  enjoyment,  such 
as  a  studio  building,  a  people 's  théâtre, 
a  concert  hall,  a  music  pavillon,  and  to 
the  adTanoement  of  natural  sciences. 


The  State  of  New  York  has  just  opened 
for  use  a  grain  elevator  with  a  capacity 
of  2,000,000  bushels.  The  elevator,  which 
is  idtuated  in  Brooklyn  near  the  bay, 
serves  as  a  terminal  storage  house  for 
grain  shipped  through  the  New  York  barge 
canal  for  export. 

When  North  Dakota  builds  state  owned 
elevators,  the  project  is  called  socialistic. 
But  nobody  who  remembers  the  sooialist 
ouster  could  ever  accuse  the  New  York 
state  législature  of  being  socialistic. 

Hère 's  a  little  red  plot  for  Senator  Lusk 
and  Archie  Stevenson  to  unfold. 


The  first  agreement  between  the  Bussian 
govemment  and  a  British  capitalist  under- 
taking  (the  Busso-Asiatic  Consolidated) 
since  the  Anglo-Bussian  treaty  of  last  year, 
has  been  signed  in  Berlin.  Leonid  Krassin 
said  of  it:  "There  is  no  question  of  any- 
thlng  even  approaching  the  nature  of  capit- 
ulations. On  ail  civil  matters  conceming 
the  relations  of  the  company  with  local 
soviets,  and  ail  matters  conceming  labor, 
the  company  will  come  under  the  rules  of 
the  SociaUstic  republic  Labor  will  reçoive 
the  same  conditions  as  in  nationalized  in- 
dustries." 


The  antiquated  Master  and  Man  law,  by 
which  children  were  bound  out  as  slaves 
to  employers  more  than  a  century  ago,  has 
been  upheld  in  a  New  York  court.  The 
victim  of  this  resuscitated  law  is  a  17- 
year-old  motion  picture  actress,  who  is 
legally  the  indentured  apprentice  of  an 
oflidal  of  the  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corpo- 
ration. Until  she  is  21  years  old,  it  is  de- 
creed  by  the  statute,  she  must  pay  to  her 
master  one-f ourth  of  her  salary  above  $100 
a  week.  She  is  said  to  hâve  been  oifered 
a  contract  for  $1,000  a  week,  out  of  which 
she  would  hâve  to  pay  him  $225  weekly. 
No  wonder  Mary  wanted  to  be  set  free. 


The  new  constitution  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  is  slowly  being  ratified  by  the  Dail 
Eireann.  Among  the  articles  of  the  consti- 
tution are  those  declaring  that  Irish  is  the 
national  language,  but  English  is  recog- 
nized  as  an  officiai  language;  that  men  and 
women  hâve  equal  politicaJ  rights;  that 
liberty  of  the  persoA  is  inviolable  and  no 
person  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty,  except 
in  accordance  with  law,  save  in  time  of 
war  or  armed  rébellion;  freedom  of  con- 
science and  free  profession  and  exercise 


of  religion  are  inviolable  rights.  A  loop- 
hole  is  left  open  for  the  old  state  tyranny 
in  the  proviso  according  the  right  of  free 
expression  of  opinion  and  free  public  as- 
sembly,  but  only  for  purposes  ''not  op- 
posed  to  public  moraUty." 


New  Jersey  and  Hawaii  are  the  only  two 
American  jurisdictions  that  cover  faxm 
labor  in  their  compensation  laws,  reports 
Ethelbert  Stewart,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistios,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Farm  labor  is  specifically  exdnded  in 
12  States  and  18  states  exempt  the  employ- 
ing  farmer.  The  remaining  states  hâve 
no  provision  for  farm  labor,  although  the 
number  of  accidents  to  this  group  of  work- 
ers is  said  to  be  relatively  high.  la 
Europe  nine  countries  provide  compensa- 
tion for  farm  labor. 


Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst,  Demoerat,  of 
Arizona,  was  asked  the  other  day  lihtA 
he  thought  of  his  chamces  for  re-eleetiOA 
in  November.  He  replied  that  his  Bepub- 
lican  opponent  apparently  had  deeided  te 
adopt  the  policy  reluctantly  prodalmed  by 
another  Bepublican  candidate  in  Ariaona  a 
few  years  baek. 

It  seems  that  this  candidate  ran  for  office 
three  times  but  proved  to  be  such  a  poor 
runner  that  he  was  ail  but  distaaeed  in 
each  race.  Finally  when  the  Totert 
snowed  him  under  in  the  third  race,  he  ad- 
vised  his  f  riends  that  he  had  determined  it 
would  be  botter  for  him  not  to  mn  for 
office  any  more  but  to  ''stand  for  élection'' 
as  they  do  in  England. 

Senator  Ashurst  says  that 's  what  hli 
opponent  is  doing  in  this  race. 


For  several  years  the  state  railways  of 
Sweden  bave  been  operating  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  peat  powder,  which  is  said 
to  make  an  excellent  fueL  One  private^ 
owned  railroad  in  southem  Sweden  has 
found  peat  so  practical  that  the  managemenl 
believes  the  road  can  dispense  entirély  witii 
coaL  There  are  tan  million  acres  of  peat 
bog  in  Sweden,  with  an  average  depth  of  six 
f  cet,  and  every  acre  yields  nearly  one  thoo- 
sand  tons  of  prepared  peat. 

At  last  a  wise  judge  has  discovered  the 
reason  for  the  lack  of  good  fiction  today. 
Judge  A.  J.  Talley,  of  New  York,  was 
hearing  évidence  against  a  man  charged 
with  issuing  false  statements  in  regard  to 
the  affaire  of  the  Pacific  Minerais  and 
Chemicals  Co.  The  défendant  laid  the 
blâme  on  a  Uterary  man  employed  to  write 
a  financial  prospectus  for  the  firm. 

"This  disdoses  the  reason  for  the  lack 
of  good  fiction  today,"  the  judge  dedared. 
"The  cause  seems  to  be  the  gênerai  em- 
ployment  of  Uterary  men  in  Wall  Street" 


Down  in  Mexico  not  long  sinee,  Prési- 
dent Obregon  was  dining  with  the  xadum 
waiters  and  restaurant  workers  of  Mexico 
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City  8t  their  annoal  banquet.  The  same 
night,  the  wealthy  people  of  the  foreign 
colonies  were  giving  an  elaborate  feast  to 
the  memben  of  the  diplomatie  eorps  at 
the  exclusive  Country  Club — a  feast  pré- 
parée! and  served  by  members  of  the  union 
that  was  entertaining  the  président.  Obre- 
gon  had  reeeived  invitations  to  both  célé- 
brations. He  sent  his  envoy  to  eat  with 
Society.    He  dined  with  the  waiters. 

The  Union  of  Bestaurant  Workers  is  the 
oldest  union  in  the  présent  Mexican  Féd- 
ération of  Labor,  going  back  to  the  Diaz 
period.  It  is  a  100  per  cent  organization, 
controlling  kitehen  workers  in  ail  hôtels 
and  restaurants  in  the  région  of  the  Capi- 
tol. Besides  maintaining  good  working  con- 
ditions for  its  members,  it  opérâtes  as  a 
coopérative  sodety  in  the  serving  of  bau- 
dets. It  has  a  large  working  capital  and 
many  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  kitehen 
utensils,  tables,  tableware,  and  linen,  and 
la  equipped  to  serve  any  sort  of  banquet 
from  the  largest  to  the  most  humble.  The 
union  buys,  prépares,  cooks,  and  serves  the 
food,  brings  and  carries  away  ail  the 
equipment. 


The  Attomey  Générales  injuncti^n  has 
reminded  one  good  scribe  of  the  story  of 
Old  Grump. 

Old  Grump  was  the  limit  for  groueh- 
inees.  His  little  girl  brought  two  small 
friands  to  visit  her  at  her  home,  and  when 
Grumpy  saw  them  he  said: 

''Edith,  don't  let  them  make  any  noise. 
It  disturbs  me.'' 

**They  won't,  papa.'' 

''Tell  them  not  to  sing." 

"They  wont" 

"Tell  them  not  to  talk  too  loud." 

"They  won't  say  a  word,  papa.  They 
are  deaf  and  dumb.  They  talk  wifh  their 
Angers."    A  moment 's  silence,  then: 

"Well,  tell  them  not  to  snap  their 
Angers." 


Hère 's  an  answer  to  the  riddle — ^how 
are  "farm  blocs"  madef 

In  Northern  Vermont,  granulated  sugar 
was  seUing  at  nine  cents  a  pound  at  the 
stores  recently.  On  the  same  day  it  could 
be  bought  in  Boston  at  eight  pounds  for 
50  cents,  or  at  6^  cents  per  pound.  Eight 
pounds  of  sugar  could  be  bought  in  Boston 
and  mailed  to  a  post  office  in  Northern 
Yermont  and  delivered  at  the  home  four 
miles  away  from  the  post  office  at  a  total 
cost  of  63  cents — ^nine  cents  less  than*  the 
local  store  charged  for  the  same  âmount 

The  combination  of  high  freight  rates 
and  profiteering  is  doing  something  more 
than  soaking  the  poor  unfortunates  who 
live  on  the  back-eountry  farms.  It  is 
making  them  think. 


Twelve  million  people  are  supported  by 
the  railroads  of  this  country.  At  présent 
there  are  about  1,850,000  railroad  em- 
ployés, whose  wages  are  around  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  per  year.  With 
their  familles  they  total  probably  8,000,- 
000  people  who  are  directly  supported  by 
the  railroad  industry.  In  addition  to 
thèse  workers  a  milUon  more  are  engaged 
in  producing  the  fuel,  materials  and  equip- 
ment   required    by    the    railroads.     With 


their  familles  thèse  make  4,000,000  people 
more  who,  with  the  8,000,000  directly  con- 
cemed,  comprise  nearly  one-eighth  of  our 
population  dépendent  upon  transportation 
for  a  livelihood. 


ail  look  forward  with  joyous  anticipation 
to  a  lecture  by  Bill  Taft  on  the  "Dangers 
of  Class  Législation." 


Someone  has  been  wondering  why  Attor- 
ney-General  Daugherty  does  not  get  Judge 
Wilkerson  to  issue  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing  Keller  from  pushing  impeaehment  pro- 
ceedings  against  him  in  the  House.  One 
good  opportunity  missedi 


"Mother  Carey's  Post  Box"  is  a  water- 
tight  barrel  hooked  to  a  long  stout  ehain 
hanging  from  a  lonely  clifl  of  a  rocky 
promontory  known  as  Oape  Virgin  in  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  This  barrel  is  a  post 
office,  but  the  postal  authorities  of  no  gov- 
emment  in  the  world  hâve  authority  in 
that  rocky  waste.  Every  ship  going 
through  the  Btrait  of  Magellan  sends  a 
boat  to  this  oak  barreL  The  letters  in 
the  barrel  are  looked  over  to  see  if  there 
is  any  mail  for  the  men  on  board  and 
other  letters  are  placed  in  the  barrel  for 
seamen  on  board  ships  headed  for  the 
Hom.  Money  and  valuables  hâve  been 
sent  through  this  barrel  post  office  and 
there  has  never  been  a  violation  of  con- 
fidence placed  in  Mother  Oar^'s  Post 
Office. 


Omaha  and  Détroit  are  having  an  inter- 
esting  race  in  successful  municipal  owner- 
ship.  Détroit  now  contrôle  its  own  street 
car  Unes  and  Omaha  has  eut  charges  for 
electricity  50  per  cent  simply  by  propos- 
ing  to  start  a  municipal  electric  plant  to 
compote  against  the  private  company  that 
has  long  extorted  the  highest  possible 
rates  from  the  people.  Incidentally, 
Omaha  owns  its  own  ice  plant  and  sells 
ice  for  80c  a  hundred  pounds,  the  profits 
from  which  hâve  paid  off  more  than  $300,- 
000  invested  in  the  first  ice  plant  and  are 
now  accumulating  to  build  another.  The 
Détroit  gas  franchise  terminâtes  soon  and 
the  city-  is  considering  taking  the  businesB 
ovef  in  behalf  of  ail  the  people. 


Westward  the  course  of  football  takes 
its  flight.  And  now  it  is  the  farmers'  sons 
of  the  State  TJniversity  in  lowa  who  hâve 
dared  dispute  the  title  of  eastern  intelli- 
gentsia to  the  honors  in  football  in  their 
récent  defeat  of  the  Yale  eleven.  Looks 
like  the  worst  kind  of  insubordination  and 
disrespeetl  Almost  equal  to  the  défiance 
which  thèse  sons'  fathers  are  showing  the 
Old  Guard  politicians  in  lining  up  behind 
Smith  W.  Brookhart.  Badicalism  in  foot- 
ball and  politics  is  a  good  deal  for  one 
State  to  be  responsible  for^  but  lowa 
seems  to  thrive  under  it. 


Having  within  the  past  year  wiped  out 
most  of  the  labor  sections  of  the  Clayton 
act,  declared  picketing  illégal,  the  tax  on 
the  products  of  child  labor  "unconstitu- 
tional,"  and  having  established  that  the 
funds  of  labor  unions  can  be  seized  for 
"dcunages,"  and  that  dividende  on  stock 
cannot  be  taxed  under  the  income  tax 
law,   the  niinoiê  Miner  thinks  we   should 


While  bankers  in  New  York  cogitate 
over  the  économie  soundness  of  the  can- 
cellation  of  international  debts,  workers 
of  Europe  are  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
that  little  Christian  act. 

Immediately  after  the  war  the  General 
Fédération  of  German  Trade  Unions  was 
granted  a  loan  of  two  million  crowns  for  a 
period  of  two  years  by  a  consortium  con- 
sisting  of  four  Swedish  banks. 

The  Swedish  Fédération  of  Trade 
TTnions  became  surety  for  the  loan.  The 
money  was  used  to  buy  food  and  dothing.  , 
Later,  when  the  German  Fédération  wished . 
to  repay  this  sum,  it  could  not  raise  more 
than  1,400,000  crowns,  in  conséquence  of 
which  the  Swedish  Fédération  of  Trade 
Unions  had  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  amount, 
i.  e.,  600,000  crowns.  At  the  présent  low 
rate  of  exchange  this  sum  représente  more 
than  200,000,000  marks,  and  obviously  the 
General  Fédération  of  German  Trade 
Unions  could  not  possibly  raise  this 
amount. 

At  the  Congress  of  the  Swedish  Trade 
Unions,  which  was  held  at  Stockholm 
from  August  28th  to  September  4th,  Thor- 
berg,  the  président  of  the  Swedish  Féd- 
ération of  Trade  Unions,  reminded  the 
Congress  that  during  the  gênerai  strike 
in  the  year  1909  the  Germans  had  given 
the  Swedish  workers  1,250,000  crowns,  to- 
gether  with  a  loan  of  500,000  crowns, 
which  latter  had  been  repaid.  He  there- 
fore  caUed  upon  the  Congress,  in  the  name 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  remit  the 
debt  of  600,000  crowns,  as  a  retum  for 
the  help  fumished  by  the  German  work- 
ers in  the  year  1909. 

Thorberg's  proposai  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 


"So  long  as  govemment  poUcies  are 
formulated  by  party  leaders,  and  as  mueh 
for  the  purpose  of  seeuring  votes  as  of 
meeting^  real  needs,  the  best  thought  of 
the  country  cannot  hâve  due  weight  in 
public  affaire." 

Sounds  like  rank  bolshevism.  But  those 
are  the  sentiments  of  a  new  organization, 
which  has  just  recently  been  formed  to 
"give  the  best  thought  of  the  country  an 
opportunity  to  mold  national  polidea" 
It  is  to  be  known  as  the  National  Eco- 
nomie League,  we  are  informed,  and  has 
already  chosen  Herbert  Hoover  as  its 
président,  the  high  sign  of  respectability. 

The  League 's  executive  council  consists 
of  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  Boger  Babson, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  A.  Lawrence  Low- 
ell,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  George  B. 
Cortelyou,  Frank  O.  Lowden,  Lindley  M. 
Garrison,  Edward  A.  Filene,  and  George 
W.  Wickersham. 

With  a  roster  of  respectable  names  such 
as  thèse,  this  new  union  should  rouse  no 
immédiate  concern  in  the  breast  of  the  de- 
fenders  of  the  American  Empire. 


Every  man  believes  he  drives  the  best 
engine  in  the  world.  Which  indicates  that 
ail  engines  hâve  some  good  points. 
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This  Government  of  Ours 


THE  ECONOMIC  BASIS  OF  POLITICS 

bj  Charles  A.  Beard.   99  pages.  $1.50. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf ,  New  York,  1922. 

Wbj  ànd  what  is  govemmentf    How  is  it 

shaped,  and  hj  whomt     The  fondamental 

f  aets  of  modem  polities  are  eontained  in  this 

small  volume  of  a  hundred  pages,  eomprising 

four  brilliant  lectures  delivered  bj  Dr.  Beard 

at  Amherst  Ck>llege.    In  language  that  anj- 

one  ean  understand,  the  author  points  out  the 

relation  between  the  form   of  govemment 

and   the  économie  composition   of   society. 

From  the  politieal  expérience  of  centuries 

and  the  ideas  of  the  state  held  bj  Aristotle, 

Machiavelli,  Locke,  and  our  own  Madison, 

Webster  and  Calhoun,  Dr.  Beard  shows  the 

vital  relation  between  politieal  power  and 

the  distribution  of  property.    Bevolutions 

in  the  state,  he  points  out,  are  usually  the 

results  of  contests  over  property. 

Af  ter  reviewing  the  varions  types  of  gov- 

emment  proposed  by  state  socialists,  guild 

soeialists,  Marxian  socialists  as  in  Bnssia, 

and  other  schools  of  reformers,  Dr.  Beard 

adopte  the  conclusion  of  James  Madison,  ex- 

pressed  as  follows: 

A  Unded  Interett,  a  traniport  interest,  a 
railway  interest,  a  ahippinf  intereet,  an  en- 
gineering interest.  a  mannfaoturing  interest, 
a  public-oflleial  interest,  with  many  lesser 
interests,  grow  np  of  necessitr  in  ail  great 
societies  and  diride  them  into  différent  classes 
actuated  by  différent  sentiments  and  views. 
the  régulation  of  thèse  Tarions  and  interfer- 
ing  interests,  whaterer  may  be  the  formula 
for  the  ownership  of  property,  constitutes 
the  prineipal  task  of  modem  statesmen  and 
involVes  the  spirit  of  party  in  the  necessary 
and  ordinary  opérations  of  gorernment  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  rest  of  mankind.  no 
final  solution  of  etemal  oontradiotions.  Such 
is  the  design  of  the  uniTerse.  The  récogni- 
tion of  this  fact  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom — 
and  of  statetmanship. 

Good  sensé,  good  scholarship  and  good 
writing  abound  in  this  little  handbook  of  pol- 
ities by  Dr.  Beard.  We  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  not  content  with 
campaign  speeches  and  press  headlines. 


PRIVILEGE      AND      DEMOCRACY      IN 

AMERICA  by  Frédéric  C.  Howe.     315 

pp.  $1.50.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 

York,  1910. 

Hâve  you  ever  tried  to  figure  out  why  it 

is  that  even  though  you  pin  your  congress- 

man  and  senator  down  to  a  program  and 

platform,  you  can't  be  sure  they  will  stick 

there  after  their  feet  touch  the  District  of 

Columbiat     Hâve  you  ever  wondered  what 

forces   there  are  behind   the  scènes  whose 

beck   and   call   they   dance  attendance   tof 

Then  get  hold  of  this  book  written  a  few 

jfATs  ago  by  the  présent  executive  secretary 

of  the  Conférence  for  Progressive  Politieal 


Action.  It  portrays  in  a  vivid,  vigorous  way 
the  politLco-economic  powers  behind  the  poli- 
ticians.  It  shows  that  America,  like  old 
Europe,  is  rapidy  becoming  a  country  of 
spécial  privilège.  The  process  is  the  same 
the  world  around;  the  few  get  control  of  the 
économie  resourees  of  the  country,  and  then 
f asten  their  grip  on  the  govemment  as  wéll 
as  the  agencies  of  justice  and  public  opinion 
in  order  to  retain  and  exploit  their  économie 
conquests.  Dr.  Howe  does  not  stop  with 
a  mère  statement  of  opinion.  He  follows 
up  généralisations  by  f orceful  statements  of 
conditions  and  f  acts  backed  by  conscientious 
research.  The  étrangle  hold  which  privilège 
has  on  the  common  people  of  the  country 
was  gained  through  monopo)izing  the  great 
gifts  of  nature — coal  and  iron  and  gold  and 
gas  and  oil  and  f orests — gifts  that  came  to 
us  as  freely  as  the  air  above.  Thèse  gên- 
erons natural  resourees  are  now  directly  and 
indirectly  controlled  by  a  few  Wall  Street 
wobblies  who  exploit  them  for  their  own 
private  enrichment. 

Thèse  monopolists  must  hâve  politieal 
power  in  order  to  hold  their  économie  power. 
They  therefore  build  up  poUtical  machines, 
finance  expensive  campaigns,  deceive  the 
voters,  make  and  unmake  congressmen  and 
présidents. 

Thèse  are  the  périls  which  confront  democ- 
racy.  They  can  only  be  met,  in  Dr.  Howe 's 
opinion,  by  an  économie  freedom  providing 
the  open  door  for  the  people  to  gain  control 
of  the  great  national  resourees  of  the  coun- 
try. He  holds  that  the  socialization  of  land 
can  destroy  as  nothing  else  can  the  tribute 
which  monopolists  now  exact  from  the  toil . 
and  labor  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

In  every  part  of  our  social,  économie  and 
politieal  Uf e  privilège  is  striving  to  throttle 
democracy  for  its  own  profit.  Yet  today,  as 
never  in  any  génération  since  the  Révolu- 
tionary  fathers,  there  stand  out  staunch 
leaders  of  the  common  people  fearlessly  chal- 
lenging  the  right  of  privilège  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  masses.  In  the  front  rank  of 
thèse  leaders  Dr.  Howe  has  long  since  won  a 
distinguisbed  place. 


IMPERIAL  WASHINGTON  by  R.  F.  Pet- 
tigrew.    441  pp.  $1.25.    Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Company,  Chicago,  1922.    (Former- 
ly  publisbed  privately  under  the  title, 
Triomphant  Plutooracy.) 
If  you  want  an  inside  story  of  the  "in- 
visible   government"    of    plutocrats,    reac- 
tionaries,  imperialists,  and  Old  Quard  poli- 
ticians  at  Washington,  you  can  find  no  more 
graphie  account  than  this  volume  by  an  ex- 
United  States  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
Out  of  flfty  years*  expérience  in  politieal 


lif  e  and  twelve  years  at  Washington  in  tha 
highest  législative  chamber  of  the  country, 
Senator  Pettigrew  reveals  inside  détails  of 
big  polities  which  should  make  the  ''found- 
ing  fathers"  groan  with  shame.  Sparing  no 
one  in  his  sledge-hammer  strokes,  the  former 
South  Dakota  Senator  goes  after  présidents, 
congressmen,  profiteers,  land  grabbers, 
monopolists,  and  even  Mr.  Oompers.  More- 
over,  his  indictments  are  based  on  undeniable 
facts.  He  gives  dates,  names  and  places  nn- 
reservedly.  No  wonder  Mark  Hanna  tried  to 
buy  off  this  dangerous  truth-tellerl  Even 
Roosevelt  dreaded  him  and  actually  i>ooled 
his  influence  with  the  machine  politicians  on 
the  run  in  South  Dakota  to  defeat  Petti- 
grew for  a  third  tenu,  wiring  Senator  Platt: 
'  '  Good  Lord,  I  hope  we  can  beat  Pettigrew 
for  the  Senate." 

The  story  of  this  tribune  of  the  common 
people  is  filled  with  the  romance  of  high 
adventure.  It  fills  you  with  righteous  in- 
dignation against  those  who  betray  a  pub- 
lic trust;  it  fires  you  with  eontempt  for  the 
meanness  of  '  '  great  '  '  men  ;  it  stimulâtes  you 
to  use  your  ballot  wisely  in  the  next  cam- 
paign. In  a  worthy  tribute  to  this  cham*- 
pion  of  democracy  Charles  Edward  Russell 
writes:  • 

He  was  ahead  of  the  times.  for  his  vision 
was  elearer  than  most  men  now  oecupyine 
positions  of  pnblie  trust,  and  he  realixed 
then  that  the  interests  were  wearing  the  web 
o(  autocratie  control  about  the  several  de- 
partments  of  the  goTernment. 

Possessinr  the  courage  of  his  oonTictions. 
he  stood  almost  alone  as  a  target  for  the 
shafts  of  mendaeioaa  newspapers.  many  of 
them  instigated  by  the  sudden  eommand  of 
freat  wealth.  They  were  merciless,  and  the 
people  believed  them  rather  than  the  man 
who  had  interceded  in  tiieir  behalf. 

Senator  Pettigrew 's  ambition  in  this  book 
can  be  no  better  stated  than  in  his  own 
words: 

DurinK  my  publie  career  I  hâve  recefved 
very  deflnite  impresHÎons,  and  1  am  anxious 
to  pass  thèse  impressions  on  to  others.  I 
want  to  do  this  oecause  I  believe  that  my 
country  is  in  danger;  I  believe  that  the  lib- 
erties of  the  American  people  are  aiready 
well  nifrh  destroyed;  I  believe  that  we  are 
moving  forward  to  a  crfsis  of  immense  signifl- 
cance  to  the  future  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  ideas  and  ideals  for  which  the 
United  States  has  stood  before  the  world.  We 
are  far  along  the  road  to  empire,  and  we  are 
traveling  f  aster  towards  that  goal  than  any 
nation  m  history  ever  traveled. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  book  written  by 
an  extraordinary  man.  With  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory  to  rely  upon,  he  lays  bare 
the  bold  facts  of  corporation  control  of  the 
govemment  of  the  United  States,  leaving  it 
to  the  intelligence  of  his  readers  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions. 

Just  before  élection,  take  an  evenîng  off 
and  sit  down  with  this  book,  read  it  through, 
and  then  make  up  your  mind  where  your 
vote  is  going  to  go.  It's  a  good  tonic  for  the 
converted,  and  an  electric  shock  for  those 
who  yet  slumber. 
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BEVOLUTION  AND  DEMOCRACY  by 
Frédéric  C.  Howe.  238  pp.  $2.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York,  1921. 

Like  itiost  taies  that  are  gooà  enough  to 
tell  twice,  our  mention  of  this  latest  bock  hj 
Dr.  Howe  in  a  prenions  issue  of  the  Jottknal 
onlj  adds  weight  to  what  we  waut  to  say 
this  tinia.  No  man  or  woman  who  daims 
to  be  progressive  can  afford  to  get  along 
without  reading  this  book.  It  has  the  thun- 
der  of  truth.  It  has  breadth  of  vision.  It 
has  an  unqnenchable  yonthfnl  love  of  free- 
dom.  It  has  the  bmtality  of  frankness  based 
on  solid  f act.  If  jon  like  to  eseape  such 
onslaughts  of  the  feeble-minded,  the  cring- 
ing,  or  the  deceitful — then  run  awaj  from 
Dr.  Howe 's  book. 

With  carefnl  hand  Dr.  Howe  traces  the 
growth  dnring  the  last  half  centory  of  fon- 
damental économie  changes  which  hâve 
placed  the  political  state  in  the  hands  of 
monopoly  and  privilège.  He  shows  how  it 
embraces  labor,  coal,  food,  and  resources, 
crédit  facilities,  and  even  the  culture  of  the 
people. 

Ten  years  after  writing  his  conclusion  in 
Privilège  and  Demooracy  that  the  eseape 
from  this  insidious  eontrol  of  the  people 's 
wealth  by  a  few  was  througfa  the  soeializa- 
tion  of  land,  Dr.  Howe  in  this  volume 
broadens  his  analysis  to  include  several  other 
basic  f  actors.  Only  by  converting  the  politi- 
cal state  into  an  industrial  demooracy  can 
real  peace  be  restored  to  the  world.  This 
new  freedom  can  be  secured,  he  suggests, 
by  six  fnndamental  reforme:  the  freeing  of 
the  land,  of  the  means  of  communication,  of 
our  crédit  fadlitiee,  of  industry,  of  trade, 
and  most  important  of  kll,  the  freeing  of  the 
minds  of  men. 

Again  we  repeat  Dr.  Howe 's  gênerons  of- 
fer  to  waive  his  authorship  royalties  on 
Révolution  and  Democraoy  so  that  it  may  be 
available  to  a  greater  number  of  people. 
Ton  can  obtain  it  from  the  Joubnal  for 
$1.00  net,  if  you  cant  get  if  from  yoor  local 
library  or  book  dealer. 


THE  AMEBICAN  EMPIBE  by  Scott 
Nearing.  266  pp.  $1.  (paper  $.50). 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  New 
York,  1921. 
One  of  the  keenest  observers  of  the  prêt- 
ent eurrent  of  American  life  and  polities 
has  written  a  book  hère  which  will  inspire 
and  itimnlate  thinking  people  througfaout  the 
country.  Professer  Scott  Nearing  brings 
his  excellent  training  in  historical  research 
and  économies  to  bear  upon  the  forces  which 
hâve  changed  the  American  republie  into  the 
American  Empire,  with  tentades  steadily 
but  surely  spreading  throughout  the  world. 
The  book  traces  this  transition  from  the 
early  republic  of  Jeiferson  and  Lincoln  to 
the  modem  empire  of  sted  and  oil  and  high 
finance.  The  American  traditions  of  life, 
liberty  and  happiness,  of  popular  sovereignty, 
of  equal  opportunity,  hâve  given  way  in  the 
stress  of  gaining  this  empire.  The  promise 
of  1776  of  the  defeat  of  tyranny  and  the 
aboUtion  of  every  form  of  spécial  privilège 
and  vested  wrong — theee  promisse  hâve  be- 
come  the  disappointments  of  later  years. 
From  the  idéal  of  a  republic  of  freedom, 
America  has  become  the  fulfilhnent  of  im- 
perialists'  dreams. 

Mr.  Nearing   describes  with  careful   ac- 


curacy  how  the  coming  of  steam,  transporta- 
tion,  industrial  development,  eity  life,  busi- 
ness organisation  hâve  made  a  nation  utterly 
apart  from  that  dreamed  of  by  those  who 
signed  the  Déclaration  of  Independence  and 
fought  the  Bevolution.  He  pictures  the 
mighty  impérial  structure  which  the  world 
of  business  has  made— an  empire  as  real  as 
the  Boman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Julius 
Caesar.  AU  the  characteristics  of  empire — 
conqnered  territory,  subject  people,  a  ruling 
class,  and  exploitation  by  that  class  of  the 
common  people  at  home  and  abroad — are 
as  true  of  America  today  as  of  the  empires 
of  Bome,  Germany  or  Britain. 

After  the  indictment  is  written,  Mr.  Near- 
™g  suggests  the  way  ont  for  the  workers  of 
the  country,  on  whom  the  burden  and  weight 
of  empires  always  rest.  For  the  workers 
must  inevitably  pay  the  price  of  empire — 
pay  it  in  money,  in  misery,  and  in  blood. 
But  there  is  an  alternative.  The  workers 
may  establish  a  better  économie  System — a 
System  belonging  to  the  workers  and  man- 
aged  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  alL  The 
placid  contentment  with  the  impérial  Sys- 
tem, so  long  as  H  pays  a  living  wage  and 
offers  a  job,  must  be  sloughed  off  if  there 
is  to  be  a  rebirth  of  the  American  republic 
The  regaining  of  the  old  freedom  rests  with 
the  workers  of  the  country. 

The  American  Empire  is  simjUy  an  éco- 
nomie history  of  the  American  people  from 
the  beginning  of  the  nation  through  the 
world  war.  Professer  Nearing  lets  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  He  has  gathered  them 
together  and  collated  them  in  this  book  for 
the  benefit  of  thinking  people  who  are  more 
concemed  with  the  future  of  this  country 
than  with  their  own  commercial  prosperity. 

DEMOCBAOY  AFTER  THE  WAB  by  J.  A. 
Hobson.  215  pp.  $1.25.  Macmîllan 
Company,  New  York,  1918. 

During  the  war  when  the  militaristic 
spirit  of  ail  nations  was  f  anned  into  a  f  ever 
beat,  an  English  economist  pointed  ont  the 
struggle  which  ail  warring  nations  would 
face  to  regain  even  the  sli^t  traces  of  de- 
mocracy  which  th^y  had  elung  to  before 
the  maelstrom.  How  true  his  prémonitions 
were  the  simplest  of  us  ean  now  see.  How 
keen  was  his  analysis  of  that  struggle  for 
political  and  industrial  democracy  the  most 
hardened  of  us  who  hâve  lived  through  the 
open  shop  campaign  of  the  hundred  per- 
centers,  the  reactionary  Harding  adminis- 
tration, and  the  red  raids  and  other  con- 
tortions  of  the  demented  Palmer  and 
Daugherty  régimes  now  réalise. 

Mr.  Hobson  starts  off  by  saying  that  ''ef- 
fective demoera^  nowhere  eodsts  either  in 

the  poltics  or  industry  of  any  nation 

In  every  country  the  wiU  of  certain  power- 
fui  men  or  interests  is  pumped  ddwn  from 
above  into  the  party  machinery.  '  '  But  what 
he  is  most  interested  in  discussing  is  the 
reason  for  this  state  of  affaire  which  every 
thinking  person  recognizes  to  be  tme.  De- 
mocracy, in  his  jndgment,  suffers  almost  as 
much  at  the  hands  of  its  friands  as  of  its 
enemies,  because  its  friends  hâve  not  got  a 
dear  understanding  of  what  th^y  want.  To 
hdp  in  dearing  this  purpose,  Hobson  first 
surveys  the  ground  and  the  forces  of  the 
enemy  and  then  suggests  a  policy  for  ad- 
vance  against  entrenched  reaction. 


The  enemies  of  democracy,  Hobson  wams, 
are  well  organized  and  acting  as  a  unit  in 
their  attack.  Militarism,  the  will-to-power, 
capitalism,  protectionism,  imperialism,  the 
political,  intellectual  and  spiritual  forces 
of  autocracy — ^these  are  the  powerful  and 
well  organized  parts  of  a  reactionary  whole. 

Having  described  the  machinations  of  the 
enemies  of  democracy,  he  goes  on  to  con- 
sider  what  the  friends  of  freedom  must  do 
to  break  the  vidoua  cirde.  And  it  is  hère 
that  Hobson  reaches  the  main  objeet  of  the 
book.  His  remèdy,  unlike  Dr.  Howe 's,  is  the 
longer,  dower  process  of  a  broader,  richer, 
fuller  éducation  provided  for  ail  people. 
Hère  lies  the  long  road  to  victory  for  de- 
mocracy, the  way  in  wMch  humanity  must 
go  if  àiere  is  to  be  emandpation  from  the 
lyranny  that  besets  its  path.  Visnalizing 
perhaps  more  dearly  than  any  other  writer 
the  nature  of  the  psychological  struggle 
against  the  powers  of  reaction,  Mr.  Hobson 
has  given  the  thinking  people  of  the  world 
this  stimulating,  thought-provddng  and 
searching  analysis  of  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy. 

■■■■■■■■■■■■ 

A  stinging  indictment  of  American  col- 
lèges comes  from  the  pen  of  Ludwig 
Lcwisohn,  literary  and  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Nation,  dose  upon  the  heds  of  pro- 
nouncements  of  Dr.  Faunce,  of  Brown  Uni- 
vernty,  and  Dr.  Hopkins,  of  Dartmouth 
Collège,  that  only  the  blessed  should  enter 
the  portais  of  higher  leaming.  Ludwig 
Lewisohn  says,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
underwrite  his  statements,  that  American 
collèges  are  controlled  and  administered 
with  an  eye  almost  solely  to  increasing  the 
registration,  to  raising  funds,  to  erecting 
new  buildings,  and  to  pleasing  the  trustées 
or  régents,  who  are  bankers,  manuf  acturers, 
and  well-to-do  men  who  will  not  tolerate 
idealism. 

''I  can  think  of  no  great  créative  spirit 
of  andent  or  modem  times,"  he  said,  ''of 
no  sage,  teacher,  artist,  prophet,  who,  find* 
ing  himself  on  the  faculty  of  an  American 
collège  or  univerdty,  would  not  be  de- 
spised  by  the  students,  uneomf  ortably  tolar- 
ated  by  his  colleagaesy  and  finally  fired  by 
the  administration  on  account  of  (1)  un- 
conventionality  of  pubUc  conduct,  (2) 
irregularity  of  private  conduct.  The  idéal 
of  the  collège  is  regularity.  Whatever  is 
not  regular  is  dangerous.'' 


Citisens  of  Emporia,  Eansas,  don't 
think  their  children  should  be  subjected 
to  H.  G.  Well 's  brand  of  history.  When 
they  discovered  Well's  (hstUne  of  Hietory 
was  being  used  by  freshmen  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  they  deluged  Govemor 
Allen  with  thousands  of  letters,  declaring 
the  book  hits  at  religion,  has  no  moral 
virtues, 'and  déviâtes  from  the  true  story 
of  history,  and  should  be  thrown  ont  of  the 
State  Normal  School. 

The  great  question  of  the  morality  and 
veradty  of  Well 's  history  book  has  been 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Adminis- 
tration, and  if  the  board  deddes  that 
Wells  doesn't  know  his  history,  the  book 
will  be  ousted.  Perhaps  the  Board  will 
then  undertake  to  write  an  expurgated 
édition  with  proper  moral  virtues  for  the 
young  of  Eansas. 
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Beptember  27 — King  Constantine  hands  over  Greek  throne  to 
his  son,  George,  to  preyent  reyolntion  for  a  repnblie.— Sena- 
tor  Smoot  denounces  clothing  men  for  'Haking  advantage" 
of  tariff  on  wool  to  raise  priées. 

September  28 — Mobammed  VI,  nnpopnlar  tool  of  Allies  in  tbe 
Near  East,  is  forced  to  abdicate  as  Sultan  of  Torkey. 

September  29 — ^National  Counoil  of  Independent  Labor  Party 
in  Great  Britain  adopts  manifeste  protesting  against  goy- 
ernment's  policy  ''heading  for  war"  in  the  Near  East. — 
Democrats  in  New  York  state  name  Alfred  E.  Smith  to 
oppose  Goyemor  Miller  in  gabematorial  élections. 

September  30 — ^Henderson,  British  labor  party  leader,  scores 
goyemment's  Turkish  policy. — ''Sentinels  of  tbe  Bepublio" 
is  new  national  organization  formed  to  oppose  ''radicalism 
and  socialism,''  with  reported  backing  of  Nioholas  Mnrray 
Butler  and  other  conseryatiye  business  and  professionid 
men. 

Ootober  1 — Senator  William  E.  Borah,  in  Chicago  mass  meet- 
ing, opens  campaign  for  gênerai  amnesty  to  ail  politioal 
prisoners  and  the  récognition  of  the  Soyiet  goyemment. 

October  2 — Great  Britain  announces  informai  récognition  of 
new  Greek  king  and  the  Venizelist  régime. — ^Bituminous 
coal  operators,  in  congress  at  Cleyeland,  f ail  to  agrée  on 
plan  for  preyenting  another  nation-wide  coal  strike. 

October  3 — U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  refuses  temporarily 
2-cent  hourly  increase  for  maintenance  of  way  men. — Coal 
operators  in  Cleyeland  f  orm  national  organization  to  oppose 
the  United  Mine  Workers. — John  L.  Lewis  oyerwhelmingly 
renominated  to  continue  as  head  of  miners. 

October  4 — ^Former  Chancelier  of  the  British  Ezchequer 
McKenna  tells  American  Bankers'  Association  payment  of 
war  debts  of  ail  allied  countries  but  England  should  be  post- 
poned. — Turks  conciliatory  on  entering  armistice  confér- 
ence with  Allies  at  Mundania. — New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  wants  eyeryone  fingerprinted  ^'to  combat 
menaces  to  the  country.'' 

October  6 — Germany's  first  popular  presidential  élection 
called  for  December  3. — American  Bankers'  Association  de- 
liyers  stinging  rebuke  to  Administration  in  resolution  eall- 
ing  on  goyemment  to  '^formulate  the  principles"  for  inter- 
national relations. 

October  6 — ^Fascisti  in  Italy  demanda  that  their  *'real''  gov- 
ernment  be  giyen  the  place  of  présent  elected  cabinet — 
Harding  prohibits  liquor  on  American  ships  and  foreign 
craf  t  in  American  ports. 

October  7 — Georgia  goyemor  appoints  Mrs.  W.  H.  Felton  flrst 
woman  U.  S.  Senator. 

October  8 — Giants  win  world's  championship  séries  without 
a  defeat. — ^Harding  asks  nation-wide  driye  for  funds  to  re- 
lieye  Near  East  ref  ugees. 

October  9 — ^British  labor  demands  that  Lloyd  G^rge  quit  goy- 
emment and  call  for  gênerai  élection. — Mundania  confer- 

'  ence  on  Near  East  adjourns  af ter  handing  terme  of  Allies 
to  Turks. 

October  10 — Turks  accept  armistice  terme  guaranteeing  pos- 
session of  eastem  Thrace. — ^Harding 's  cabinet  takes  stump 
in  campaign  to  retain  Republican  House  and  Senate. 

October  11 — Standard  Oil  pays  stock  diyidend  of  400  per  cent. 

October  12 — ^Prominent  supporters  of  Lloyd  Gteorge  goyem- 
ment in  England  threaten  break. — ^Attomey  gênerai  asks 
hearing  on  permanent  injunction  against  striking  shopmen 
be  started  not  later  than  Noyember  1. — U.  S.  goyemment 


accepte  inyitation  to  be  represented  on  eonsulting  commis- 
sion of  the  International  Labor  Bureau  in  Geneya. 

October  13 — ^Président  E.  F.  Grable  is  def eated  for  re-election 
as  head  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Men  by  F.  H.  Fljozdal,  of 
Manitoba. — New  York  City  sends  eommittee  to  Berwind- 
White  coal  mines  in  Pennsylyania  to  inyestigate  non-union 
conditions  under  which  subway  coal  is  mined. — Ohio  State 
Fédération  of  Labor  déclares  for  industrial  unionism. 

October  14 — ^Lloyd  George  défends  his  war-proyoking  policy 
in  Manchester  speech. — Two  hundred  six  miles  per  hour 
for  160  miles  is  new  flying  record  set  by  an  American. — 
U.  S.  Labor  Board  grants  two-cent  increase  to  Maintenance 
of  Way  men. 

October  15 — ^American  Labor  Party  hailed  as  hope  of  the 
workers  at  first  political  rally  in  New  York  City. 

October  16 — ^French  spécial  enyoy  at  Mundania  conférence 
répudiâtes  Lloyd  George 's  daim  that  British  show  of  force 
preyented  war  with  Turkey. — ^Irish  Free  State  starts  new 
military  rule. — ^American  L^on  in  fourth  annuel  conyen- 
tion  at  New  Orléans  demands  the  bonus. 

October  17 — Gompers  announces  plans  for  close  co-operation 
with  American  Légion  throughout  the  country  at  Légion 's 
conyention. — Goyemor  Hardwick,  of  (ïeorgia,  defeated  in 
Démocratie  primary  for  U.  S.  Senator  to  ûll  unexpired 
term  of  late  Senator  Watson. — Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
urges  fusion  of  two  old  parties  against  ail  radicals. 

October  18 — German  parties  agrée  to  amend  their  constitution 
to  ayoid  presidential  élection  until  June,  1925,  thus  making 
Ebert  first  Constitutional  Président. 

October  19 — ^Lloyd  George  goyemment  resigns  when  Conserya^ 
tiyes  boit  the  coalition  goyemment,  leaying  Bonar  Law,  a 
Conseryatiye,  to  form  a  new  cabinet. 

October  20 — Mellon  dénies  Standard  Oil  400  per  cent  stock 
diyidend  is  an  eyasion  of  fédéral  taz  law  designed  to  reach 
holders  of  surpluses  who  attempt  to  escape  taxation. — 
American  marines  landed  in  Yladiyostok  to  guard  consu- 
late  in  eyent  of  disorders  following  yictory  of  Bed  troops 
of  the  Far  Eastem  Bepublic  oyer  Czarist  Bussians  and 
Japanese. — ^Lloyd  G^rge  opens  fight  on  Conseryatiyes; 
gênerai  élection  expected  Noyember  18. 

October  21 — Associate  Justice  Day  announces  intention  to  re- 
sign  as  member  of  U.  S.  Suprême  Court. — ^Allies  call  peaee 
conférence  on  Near  East  for  Noyember  13  at  Lausanne, 
Switzerland. — ^Daugherty  attempts  to  défend  his  injunction, 
calling  shopmen 's  strike  '*ciyil  war"  by  *' radical  leaders.'' 

October  22 — Gompers  denounces  Attomey  General  Daugherty 
as  "irresponsible  traiter." 

October  23 — ^Bonar  Law  takes  ofBice  as  British  Premier. — State 
Department  inyites  fiye  Central  American  goyemments  to 
discuss  limitation  of  land  armements  at  Washington. 

October  24 — ^New  British  cabinet  indudes  Curzon,  Duke  of 
Deyonshire  and  other  titled  conseryatiyes. — ^Babylonian  day 
tablet  of  2100  B.  C.  deciphered,  giyes  new  yersion  of  the 
stoiy  of  Adam. 

October  25 — ^British  labor  issues  élection  manifeste  demanding 
war  debts  be  paid  by  taxing  fortunes. — ^LLoyd  (}eorge  begins 
élection  campaign,  asking  support  of  libérais  and  conserya- 
tiyes to  check  ''labor  radicalism." — ^Irish  constitution 
pa)Bsed  by  Dail  Eireann. 

October  26— United  States  will  ''sit  in''  at  Near  East  peace 
conférence  at  Lausanne  on  Noyember  13. — ^Fascisti  forée 
Italien  ministry  to  resign. 
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To  the  Editor: 

lë  organization  worth  whilef  Can  anj- 
one  wha  has  toiled  for  their  daily  bread 
think  otherwise,  taking  eonditions  of  todaj 
and  yesterdaj  in  eonsiderationf  What  or- 
ganization means  to  labor  would  be  easy  to 
figure  ont  if  labor  was  as  much  interested  in 
its  organization  as  capital.  There  isn't  anj 
doabt  that  the  greatest  organization  in  the 
world  todaj  is  capital. 

Organization  in  this  eonntry  began  when 
the  original  thirteen  colonies  became  dis- 
satisfled  with  the  unjust  treatment  received 
from  the  govemment  whieh  forbade  them 
the  rights  endowed  npon  them  bj  their 
Creator.  Thej  i^olved  to  strike  and  with- 
oat  fnnds  or  friendship  from  other  eoun- 
triea  thej  drew  up  and  signed  the  first  work- 
ing  agreement — the  Déclaration  of  Inde^ 
pendenee — that  ail  men  are  ereated  eqnal 
with  inaliénable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pnrsuit  of  happiness.  Whenever  anj 
form  of  govemment  shoold  become  destruc- 
tive of  thèse  ends  the  right  of  the  people 
to  abolish  it  was  establishedi  allowing  the 
people  to  change  its  powers  in  such  form 
as  to  efPect  their  saf ely  and  happiness. 

Lincoln  abolished  slavery  in  1865,  doing 
away  with  slave  labor.  To  offset  this  the 
gâtes  of  immigration  were  thrown  down  and 
the  country  flooded  with  cheap  labor.  In 
order  to  keep  labor  down  to  starvation  wages 
and  eonditions  capital  has  obtained  control 
of  everj  seat  of  government,  both  state  and 
fédérai  Meanwhile  labor  has  f ought  back, 
not  as  an  organization  as  a  whole  but  a 
divided  one,  with  the  resuit  the  laws  made 
today  are  for  capitaL  Organiz  1  labor  has 
done  wonders  in  regarda  to  conditions  of 
today  and  jesterday,  but  they  can  do  more 
if  they  only  get  together  and  work  in  har- 
mony  with  one  another  by  giving  up  the 
jealous  feelings  and  by  helping  eao^  brother 
bear  each  other 's  burdens,  remembering  that 
the  muscles  and  sinews  of  labor  are  the 
making  of  capitaL 

We  read  in  the  papers  how  thèse  big  cap- 
tains  of  finance  distribute  their  wealth.  Take 
the  Boekefeller  Foundation,  which  is  or- 
ganized  to  promets  the  weD-being  of  man- 
kind  throughout  the  world  with  total  source 
of  hicome  of  $200,000,000  which  it  gives  to 
collèges  and  f  oreign  countries  instead  of  dis- 
tribnting  this  excess  wealth  in  the  form  of 
wagw  to  the  employés.  Officiais  of  cor- 
porations lie  awake  nights  over  a  few  cents 
an  hour  on  labor  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
dnetion.  In  Afty  yeara,  production  in  the 
United  Btates  has  hicreased  ten  times  while 
fhe  number  of  workers  necessary  to  produee 
this  inereased  amount  increased  only  two  and 
a  balf  times.    The  average  worker  of  today, 


with  the  new  machinery  and  méthode,  is  able 
to  tum  ont  four  times  as  much  in  eight  hours 
as  the  worker  of  fifty  years  ago  did  in  twelve 
hours.  With  the  average  ptoducing  unit 
costing  less  than  one  half  of  what  it  used 
to  cost  and  with  twice  the  production  per 
worker,  the  wages  for  a  day  's  work  should 
buy  twice  as  much  as  they  did.  No  such 
increase  has  taken  place.  The  average  f  am- 
ily  of  today  is  only  half  again  as  well  off 
as  it  used  to  be. 

After  you  stop  and  figure  this  out  and 
then  pick  up  the  paper  you  read  in  the  big 
headlines  that  coal  is  going  to  be  higher  on 
account  of  shortage.  Eyerybody  knows  if 
the  miners  were  allvwed  to  work  there  would 
be  an  over-production.  It  is  the  same  with 
everything  else  in  this  country.  We  produce 
more  than  we  can  consume.  The  govem- 
ment is  going  to  investigate  the  coal  busi- 
ness. I  wonder  if  the  govemment 's  eom- 
missioners  will  see  why  there  is  a  shortage  of 
coal  in  normal  times  when  the  mines  can 
produee  400,000,000  tons  more  per  year  than 
the  country  can  consume. 

The  railroads  daim  high  wages  are  the 
cause  of  high  freight  rates;  the  merchants 
daim  high  freight  rates  cause  high  cost  of 
living.  The  time  has  come  to  fight  ûie  with 
fire  and  tfaÉB  only  way  is  for  labor  to  back  up 
its  organization  by  placing  men  in  position 
to  get  their  side  of  the  question  bef  ore  the 
public    Begister  and  vote. 

Gttt  LmiiB. 
Division  166. 


Kn  Klnx  Klan  ▼&.  lAbor 

(Editor*!  Note:  The  foUowing  enliffhteninff 
letter  wm  reeelTed  in  regDonie  to  a  reaaeet 
for  information  on  the  eanoidatet  for  national 
representatiTea  in  the  ooming  élection*  in 
Texas.  Mr.  James*  letter  detOTibes  a  proUem 
of  Bneh  national  importance  that  it  ia  repro- 
dnced  hère  for  the  Information  of  onr  mem- 
bers.) 

To  the  Editor: 

I  must  f  rankly  state  that  I  am  very  much 
opposed  to  the  Eu  Elux  Elan  for  what  it 
has  done  to  organized  labor,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  injury  it  has  done  our  f  air  state. 
To  use  a  '^homely  expression,"  when  you 
hit  a  man  on  his  religion,  he  is  hit  on'his 
"blind  side''  and  goes  up  in  the  air.  ^ 

I  hâve  the  honor  to  be  président  ôf  the 
Union  Club  at  Taylor,  Texas,  which  is  an 
organization  of  union  men  for  educational, 
social  and  political  purposes.  When  the  Eu 
Elux  Elan  became  active  in  Florida,  Ala- 
bama  and  eastem  Texas  I  made  some  in- 
vestigations. I  laid  the  fruits  of  my  inves- 
tigations before  the  membership,  which 
showed  that  the  officiai  rester  of  the  Eu 
Elux  Elan  in  Texas  has  for  its  personnd 
nearly  every  noted  ''open  shopper''  in 
Texas. 


There  is  only  one  issue  in  Texas  politie» 
now  and  ail  of  us  who  tried  to  hold  the  beat 
steady  are  f  orced  to  drif  t  with  the  current 
The  issue  is  soldy  the  Eu  Elux  Elan.  Their 
ddegates  steam  rollered  the  Démocratie  con- 
vention, repndiated  the  party  platf  orm  and 
denied  ddegates  the  right  to  be  heard.  The 
Independent' Démocrate  at  the  convention 
nominated  George  B.  Peddy  for  U.  8.  8en- 
ator,  and  the  Bepublieans  joined  forces 
and  indorsed  Peddy.  But  the  state  offi- 
cers  refused  to  put  his  name  on  the  ticket. 
8uits  and  counter  suits  followed,  so  that 
at  présent  there  is  no  certifled  candidate 
for  Senator. 

There  are  two  men  running  for  the  office, 
however.  Beddes  Peddy,  Earl  B.  Mayfidd 
is  the  candidate  of  the  Eu  Elux  Démocrate. 
Mayfield  is  conmdered  an  open  shopper.  He 
steadf astly  refused  to  state  his  position  on 
the  open  diop  until  the  night  before  the 
primaries,  when  he  was  forced  to  come  out 
and  say  he  was  for  the  dosed  diop.  I,  my- 
sdf,  as  spokesman  for  the  Union  Club, 
asked  him  to  state  his  podtion  on  the  labor 
issue  and  he  f  ailed  to  do  so  in  any  satis- 
factory  way.  He  refused  many  times  at 
other  places,  also.  I  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  asking  George  B.  Peddy  for  his 
podtion  on  the  open  shop  as  it  would  do 
no  good.  As  I  said  before  the  Eu  Elux 
Elan  issue  in  this  state  obscures  ail  others. 

F.  W.  James. 
Taylor,  Tex. 


The  PoUtlcal  Unit 


At  last  the  working  dass  is  coming  to  see 
that  they  must  take  thdr  place,  and  their 
share  in  poUtics.  But  let  Labor  beware  lest 
they  ''jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire'';  this  they  will  certainly  do  if  they 
shape  their  political  activities  after  the 
f  ashion  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  poli- 
tics.  If  Labor  attempts  politically  to  hoist 
itsdf  to  the  top  of  the  heap  by  means  of 
dass  boot  straps  it  will  surely  pull  the  straps 
off,  and  perhaps  diove  its  f oot  dear  through 
the  boot.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  labor  will 
play  the  game  according  to  Hoyle,  the  ré- 
sulte wiU  be  far  greater  than  expeetations. 

The  standard  dictionary  defines  '  *  politics  '  ' 
as  "the  sdence  of  dvil  govemment."  And 
civil  govemment  is  a  govemment  by  and  for 
the  govemed,  as  opposed  to  an  autocracy 
where  the  govemed  hâve  no  voice  or  part  in 
the  govemment.  The  evil  of  autocracy  is 
that  one  or  at  best  a  few  do  the  thinking 
for  the  many.  The  most  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous  autocracy  is  that  of  social  dass  or 
political  par^.  This  is  because  the  govem- 
ing  body  assumes  that  it  has  the  consent  of 
the  govemed,  having  thereby  ail  the  outward 
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appearanoe  of  a  true  democracy  or  a  govem- 
ment  bj  tbe  govemed.  For  ezample,  take  a 
divirion  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Every  membor 
haa  a  voioe  and  a  vote  în  the  policy  of  the 
division.  And  if  each  member  doee  hia  own 
thinking,  attends  meetings  whenever  possible, 
and  votes  on  ail  propositions  according  to 
his  own  conclusions,  true  democracy  is  ex- 
pressed,  and  the  business  of  such  a  division 
will  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number.  If 
on  the  other  hand,  the  members  stay  away 
f  rom  division  meetings  or  when  they  do  corne, 
vote  only  in  accordance  with  suggestions  or 
the  Personal  opinion  of  some  speaker  or 
popular  leader,  the  business  of  the  division 
will  be  run  by  a  f  ew,  and  may  at  any  time 
become  through  the  oonsenting  inertia  of  the 
many,  an  autocracy,  which  may  be  a  single 
officer  of  the  division,  permanent  in  his  rule 
for  the  duration  of  his  offtcial  term,  with 
the  dangerous  possibility  of  showing  par- 
tiality.  Or  it  may  be  a  small  group  who 
seek  temporary  power  for  the  express  purpose 
of  Personal  advantage,  as  to  runs  or  some- 
thing. 

The  first  proposition  in  this  example  por- 
trays  pure  or  scientiflo  politics.  The  second 
proposition  portrays  dirty  or  personal 
politics.  The  first  is  govemed  by  Principle, 
by  equal  right  of  opportunity  and  advan- 
tage. The  second  seeks  spécial  privilège  for 
Personal  advantage.  The  reward  of  the  first 
is  govemment,  harmony  and  progress.  The 
effect  of  the  second  is  misrule,  chaos  and 
destruction. 

Now  what  is  true  of  one  division  is  also 
true  of  the  whole  body  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
of  which  the  division  is  one  unit.  And  again, 
that  which  applies  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  as 
given  in  the  above  example  is  also  true  of 
our  national  business  of  govemment. 

Playing  the  game  according  to  Hoyle 
means  that  each  individual  will  take  l^s  or 
her  full  share  in  the  businees  of  govemment 
social,  local  and  nation.i'..  This  is  a  funda- 
mental  law  that  cannot  he  set  aside.  There 
can  be  no  perfect  whole  without  perfoet 
units. 

In  métal  substances  thèse  units  are  known 
as  molécules,  and  the  strength  of  a  side  rod 
or  of  a  driver  tire  is  maintained  by  each 
molécule  bearing  its  full  share  of  the  load 
and  stress.  Fatigue  is  the  scientific  term 
for  the  most  common  cause  of  breakage  of 
side  rods  or  driver  tires,  and  it  means  that 
a  molécule  (or  unit)  hère,  and  a  molécule 
there,  hâve  lain  down  on  the  job,  more  and 
more  quit,  the  rod  becomes  so  weak  that  it 
breaks.  The  same  phenomenon  may  be  ob- 
served  in  fruit  and  vegetables.  The  first 
little  rotten  speck,  the  failure  of  one  unit, 
makea  possible  and  probable  the  destraction 
of  the  whole.  Thus  through  ail  the  élé- 
ments and  activities  of  the  universe,  the 
whole  is  entirely  dépendent  on  the  fuU  sup- 
port of  the  unit. 

The  danger  in,  and  the  ultîmate  effect  of, 
a  social  or  industrial  class,  or  of  party 
politics,  is  that  the  human  molécules  think 
they  hâve  nothing  to  do  because  the  class 
side  rod  or  the  party  tire  is  going  to  do  ail 
the  work;  a  thing  just  as  impossible  as  to 
run  an  engine  back  and  ahead  at  the  same 

time. 

Grky  Calls. 


United  Bailway  Workera 
The  présent  railroad  strike  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  but,  as  another  is  coming,  the 
orders  of  railroad  workers  should  use  this 
lull  between  conflicts  to  organize  their 
forces  to  be  prepared  for  the  next. 

AU  the  orders  of  railroad  workers  should 
unité  in  the  formation  of  a  fédération  of 
their  own  and  this  can  be  easily  doue  with- 
out expense  by  the  création  of  a  central 
body  composed  of  the  présidents  of  thèse 
varions  orders  to  act  as  a  couneil  in  mat- 
ters  affeçting  common  interests,  with  but 
one  vote  to  each  order,  leaving  control  of 
individual  matters  to  the  respective  orders 
as  now,  with  appeal  in  ail  cases  to  this  cen- 
tral couneil,  the  presidency  and  secrétariat 
of  this  couneil  to  pass  annually  in  rotation 
to  the  président  and  secretary  of  each 
order. 
AU  beyond  this  is  detaiL 
Such  an  organization  would  be  quite  sure 
to  keep  this  central  councU  démocratie, 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  its  creatioù, 
and  avoid  the  evils  so  great  and  so  com- 
mon in  federated  bodies. 

The  Lenefits  to  arise  from  such  an  or- 
ganisation are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
but  I  give  as  chief  the  means  thus  afforded 
for  thèse  orders  to  attend  to  their  own 
husineêê  instead  of  having  their  affaire 
managed  by  a  delegated  body,  often  not 
in  sympathy;  and,  indeed,  so  great  do  I 
consider  this  benefit  as  to  be  a  necessity 
and  paramount  to  the  means  thus  fumished 
thèse  orders  to  pool  their  interests  and  act 
in  coneert,  so  that,  when  différences  of 
a  gênerai  nature  arise,  the  raUroad  corn- 
panies  must  negotiate  with  this  central 
councU  representing  aU  the  orders  of  raU- 
road workers  responsible  directly  to  them. 
The  sixteen  orders  of  railroad  workers 
hâve,  indeed,  already  made  a  good  begin- 
ning  at  such  a  fédération  bj  the  pubUca- 
tion  of  their  own  newspaper  LABOB. 
A.  A.  Grahah. 
Topeka,  Kansaa. 


<<  'Now,  you  chuck  'em  out  on  the  tauk 
when  I  hoUer,  '  I  says. 

''So  I  crawls  out  on  th'  tank,  shakes 
my  fist  up  at  th'  monkeys  in  th'  trees,  an' 
hoUers  at  'em,  'Yer  a  dirty  lot  o'  bums, 
and  homUer  than  our  ol'  Master  Mechanic.' 
Well,  they  got  awful  sore,  an'  atarted 
peltin'  the  ol'  tank  with  cocoanuts. 

"  'Throw  it  out,  now,'  I  hoUers,  an' 
ducks  in  out  of  the  rain  of  cocoanuts  to 
keep  from  gettin'  kiUed.  He  pitehed  th' 
dummy  out  to  take  my  place,  an'  h'  mon- 
keys kept  right  on  loadin'  th'  tank  with 
nuts;  they  couldn't  teU  th'  différence  be- 
cause I  looked  like  a  dummy  anyway.  They 
buried  th  '  dummy  and  fiUed  th  '  tank  bef ore 
you  could  say  'scat.'  But  they  nearly 
wrecked  th'  engine;  they  knocked  off  th' 
sand  pipes  an'  dented  th'  jacket  somethin' 
awfuL 

"I  commenced  bailin'  in  th'  cocoanuts, 
we  whistled  off,  an'  started  ont..  The  train 
crew  WU2  hangin'  out  o'  th'  caboose,  won- 
derin  '  how  we  ever  come  to  lif  e.  But,  man, 
it  wud  done  you  good  to  see  th'  ol'  miU 
steam.    8he  popped  aU  th'  way  home. 

"But  don't  you  know,  that  measly  ol* 
Master  Mechanic  giv  us  twenty  browniet 
for  th'  damage  to  th'  engine.  I  happened 
to  tell  another  taUowpot  what  I  said  to 
th'  monkeys  that  made  ^em  so  mad,  an' 
he  had  to  go  and  peddle  it  to  th'  ol'  man. 

''Oh,  I  teU  you,  Africa's  a  great  coun- 
'try  to  raUroad  in.  I  got  to  go  an'  make 
out  them  baggage  reports." 

E.  B.  Hall. 


Bailroadln'  In  Aftlca 
I  found  the  baggageman  sitting  on  the 
supply-box,  flnlshîng  his  smoke,  Just  af ter 
the  five-fifteen  had  puUed  out. 

"Huh,"  he  grunted,  **I  happened  to  be 
watchin'  that  feUer  bailin'  in  th'  diamonds 
when  she  wuz  puUin'  out,  an'  it  put  me  in 
mind  o'  sumthin'  that  happened  once  on 
th'  Eongo  Southern.  We  run  out  o'  coal 
one  day,  'bout  ten  mile  from  the  terminaL 
There  wuzn't  a  tie  or  nuthin'  to  be  seen, 
to  git  in  on.  We  staUed  between  two  rows 
o'  trees  in  a  cocoanut  forest,  an'  1  wuz 
standin'  down  on  th'  ground,  kind  o' 
eoolin'  off,  an'  tryin'  to  think  without 
strainin'  my  head  any.  I  cud  hear  the 
monkeys  singin'  up  in  the  trees,  an'  ail  uv 
a  sudden  I  got  an  idea.  I  cUmbs  up  in 
the  cab,  an'  sez  to  th'  eagleeye,  who  wuz 
sittin*  disconsolate,  worryin'  over  th' 
brownies  he  wuz  goin'  to  get  when  he  got 
in.  'You  jus*  watch  us  get  in  with  this 
ol'  Bcrap-heap.' 

"I  takes  some  old  overalls  and  ^ 
jumper,  stuffs  'em  fuU  o'  waste  to  make 
'em  look  like  a  dummy,  and  gives  *em  to 
him. 


Leaky  Boof 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  like 
to  know  how  the  Détroit  and  Milwaukee 
division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  System  got 
the  cognomen  "Leaky  Eoof,"  I  wiU  ex- 
plain. 

I  was  firiiig  on  that  road  and  for  the 
man  who  named  it.  The  engine  was  a  Bald- 
win,  No.  81,  and  we  were  on  a  local  freight 
run.  We  had  orders  to  pick  up  a  number 
of  freight  cars  to  be  used  in  shipment 
of  grain.  After  switching  several  sidings, 
before  getting  as  many  cars  as  the  order 
ealled  for— disearding  those  whose  roofs 
leaked  and  were  labeled  "not  for  gr^" 
"Leaky  Boof,"  etc.,  we  at  laat,  while 
waiting  for  an  opporing  train,  sat  down 
to  rest. 

The  crew  was  aU  bunched  and  my  engi- 
neer,  Wurtsmith,  said,  "Boys,  my  flre- 
man  and  I  are  tlred"— I  was,  from  twlsting 
the  hand  brake  on  the  tender  ail  day — 
"Let's  eaU  the  old  pike  the  leaky  roof." 
We  did  and  the  name  still  sticks. 

E.  D.  B. 


WlM  Woids 

Good  management  of  a  Uttle  is  better 
than  mismanagement  of  much. 

•  •     •    • 

It  may  be  tme  that  the  willing  horse 
gets  the  heaviest  load.  But  once  in  a  whUe 
he  al8o  gets  the  most  oats. 

•  •    • 

Help  yourself  in  the  right  way  and  you 
help  others.  Improve  yourself  and  you  do 
a  favor  to  your  friends. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  PROSPERITY 


By  John  F.  Welch 


N  1892,  twenty  Fomey  type  looomotiyes,  built  by  the 
I  Baldwin  Lfoeomotive  Works  for  the  Chicago  and 
South  Side  Bapid  Transit  Railroad  Company,  were 
hanled  to  their  destination  in  a  solid  train,  by  an 
'  expérimental  componnd  ten-wheeled  locomotive.  The 
total  weight  of  the  twenty  locomotives  was  480 
tcms,  or  approzimately  one  tenth  as  mneh  as  that  of  the 
''Prosperity  Spécial''  which  left  the  Eddystone  plant  of  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  at  noon  on  Friday,  May  26,  1922, 
a  partial  description  of  which  follows. 

In  October,  1921,  the  Southern  Pacifie  Lines  ordered  fifty 
locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type  and  on  May  26,  1922,  twenty 
of  them  left  the  Eddystone  Plant  in  one  solid  train. 

Several  hundred  invited  guests  were  at  the  plant  where  the 
''Prosperity  Spécial"  was  standing  on  a  siding,  ready  to  move 
and  Mr.  Vaudain,  sponsor  of  this  spécial,  delivered  an  ad- 


dress  to  his  enthusiastic  audience.  He  told  his  listeners  that 
the  démonstration  which  they  were  witnessing  ''originated 
in  a  désire  to  show  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
that  business  is  not  dead"  and  that  "with  a  démonstration  of 
this  kind  that  everybody  in  the  United  States  will  be  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  something  yet  to  live  for.'' 

We  hâve  ail  been  hoping  for  good  limes  and  if  this  ship- 
ment  is  a  criterion  to  go  by,  they  are  hère. 

Bealizing  the  importance  of  the  advertising  to  be  gotten 
f  rom  this  train  of  locomotives,  the  Baldwin  officiais  began  long 
bef orehand  and  made*  arrangements  with  civic  officiais  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  spécial  was  to  pass,  Boards  of  Trade, 
Manufacturers  Associations,  School  Boards  and  the  public 
press,  advising  them  of  the  trip. 

Newspapers  throughout  the  country  announced  the  move- 
ment  from  day  to  day  thereby  giving  the  people  along  the 


A  Unique  Locomotive  Shipment  of  Thirty  Tears  Ago 
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Passing  Kittannlng  Point  Btatioii,  Bonashoo  Onrro 


Passing  an  East-Bound  Flyer  Wblle  OUmbing  the  Alleghenles 
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Tbrongli  the  Plctnreaqne,  Valley  of  thé  Jmiiata 


Descendlng  the  Western  Slope  of  the  Alleghenles 
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ronte  an  opportonity  of  -witneBsing  a  parade  of  loeomotive»» 
a  sight  seldom  seen.  This  spécial  is  said  to  be  the  world's 
greateet  train  of  loeomotivee  and  it  was  moved  in  day-time 
only.  It  was  ronted  over  the  Pennsylvania  System  from  Eddy- 
stone  via  PerryTille,  Md.;  Harrisbnrg^  (Enola  Tard),  Altoona; 
Pittsborgh  (Piteaim)  in  Pennsylvania;  Canton  and  Crestline, 
Ohio;  Ft.  Wayne;  Bichmond;  Indianapolis,  and  Terre  Hante, 
Indiana,  and  stopped  over  nights  at  theee  points,  the  sohednle 
of  whioh  was — ^Eastem  standard  time  east  of  Crestline  and 
Central  standard  time  west  of  that  point. 

May  26 

Leave  Eddystone,  Pa. 11:00  A.  IL 

Arrive  Perryville,  Md. 6:Q0  P/  M. 

May  27 

Leave  Perryville,  Md. 8:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Enola  (Harrisbnrg),  Pa. 6 :00  P.  M. 

May  28 

Leave  Enôla  (Harrisborg),  Pa. 7:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Altoona,  Pa ^ 8:30  P.  M. 

May  20 

Leave  Altoona,  Pa.« 9:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Piteaim  (near  Pittsborgh),  Pa. 5:30  P.  M. 

May  30 

Leave  Piteaim,  Pa.. ' 6:00' A.  M. 

Arrive  Canton,  Ohio 6:00  P.  M. 

May  81 

Leave  Canton,  Ohio 6 :00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Crestline,  Ohio. 3:30  P.  M. 

June  1 

Leave  Crestline,  Ohio 6:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 7:00  P.  M. 

Jnne  2 

Leave  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 6:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  Richmond,  Ind. 4:00  P.  M. 


Jnne  8 

Leave  Richmond,  Ind ^ 8:00  A  M. 

Arrive  Indianapolis,-  Ind 2:00  P.  M. 

Jnne  4 

Leave  Indianapolis,  Ind. 9:00  A.  M, 

Arrive  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 3.00  P.  IL 

^  Jnne  6 

Leave  Terre  Hante,  Ind. 6K)0A.M. 

Arrive  East  St.  Lonis,  BL 6:00  P.  IL 

Through  Mr.  W.  A.  Qarrett,  transportation  manager,  of 
the  Baldwin  Works,  and  ail  the  railroad  ofOioials  eonoeiiied, 
the  arrangements  for  handling  this  train  were  made.  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  McCarroU  acted  as  gênerai  snpervising  engineer  in 
charge  of  the  train  and  there*  were  twenty  Bèddwin  engine 
messengers,  one  with  each  engine,  and  four  Baldwin  engineera, 
each  having  charge  of  five  locomotives. 

This  démonstration  is  the  conséquence  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Yanclain, 
président  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  vision;  hence, 
this  wonderfnl  démonstration. 

The  length  of  this  train  was  approximately  2,000  feet  with- 
ont  the  propdling  locomotives,  and  their  weight,  engines  and 
tenders  being  empty,  was  over  4,000  tons. 

PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS 

CTUNDIIRS  Memttmm  SuflMe 

Valvea              Platon.  IS"*  dlam.  Tubes  472sâQ.  ft 

BOILBR  Total  ^  5108  aq.  ft 

af«i»Kt   ♦„„  Superheatep  ISMaq.ft 

DÎameter                  Strai^ht   toj  Grate  area  82.6Bq.ft. 

Wo^rkinr  praaaore  SOO  Iba.  DRIVING  V7HJB3BLS 

m.«w»^  Diametep.  ouUlde  61  i|' 

rTT9mv:L  Dlameter.  oenter  6l* 

BUylns  Radial  Journals,  main  18^x81^ 

.Lenvth  188^  Journala,  front  ll'^xSir 

V71dth  fO'^  Jonrnala.  othera  ll^^^xU' 

Depth«  front  88%"' 

Deptb.  baok  78^            ENGINE  TRUCK  WHEBUi 

''^*«*  Dlameter,  front  88^^ 

Dlameter                   8%''  l    ^W  Jour  nais  B^xll" 

Number                          50  J      861  Dlameter,  back  45^'' 

Lengrth                     81'  0*  |  21'  •"  Journala  »*'  x  14* 


"Prosperity"  LocomotlTeB  and  Their  Sponsor 
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WHSBL  BASB 
Drlvlng  12'  lO'' 

Rlgld  22'  lO'^ 

Total  engrlne  42'     i'^ 

Total  en^ne  &  tender  82' 7%^ 

^       WBIGHT 
In    Working:   Ordep 
On  drlvlng  wheels    306,000  Ibs. 
On  truck,  front  31,500  Ibs. 

On  truck,  back  60,600  Ibs. 

Total  ensine  398,000  Ibs. 

Total  enfflne  and 

tender  621.000  Ibs. 


TENDER 

Wheels,  number  8 

Wheels,  diameter  33^ 

Journals  6%"xl2-' 

Tank  capaclty,  water 

12,000  U.  S.  geAB. 
Tank  capaolty,  oll  >^      . 

4.00  U.  S.  ffals. 


Tractlve  force  (without 

booster)    75,160  Ibs. 


They  are  oil-burners  and  their  tenders  are  36  feet,  7% 
inohes  long,  of  the  Vanderbilt  type,  carrying  4,000  gallons 
of  fuel  oil  and  12,000  gallons  of  water.  The  water  tank  has 
a  diameter  of  8  feet,  6  inches,  and  the  tender  is  carried  on  a 
cast  Steel  f  rame.  When  loaded  the  tender  weighs  about  223,000 
ponndfi. 

In  the  run  from  Altoona  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Aile- 
ghenies,  six  locomotives  were  used  to  handle  this  train,  two 
in  front,  two  in  the  middle  and  two  in  the  rear.  This  being 
one  of  the  most  pioturesqua  parts  of  the  trip,  particularly 
while  passing  Kittanning  Point  Station,  Horseshoe  Curve. 

Thèse  locomotives  are  design  ed  to  take  curves  as  sharp  as 
20  degrees  and  they  hâve  âangod  tires  on  oll  wheels.  The 
latéral  play  between  rails  and  flanges  on  the  first,  third  and 
fif th  pairs  of  drivers  is  seven-eighths  inch  and  on  the  second 
and  foarth  pairs,  and  the  tmck  wheels,  ûve-eighths  inch. 
The  latéral  play  between  wheel  hubs  and  boxes  (induding  shoe 
and  wedge  play)  is  1  and  13-16  inches  on  the  front  drives  and 
five-sizteenths  inch  on  the  other  pairs,  providing  the  neces- 
sary  flezibility  for  work  on  sharp  curves,  in  spite  of  the  f aci 
that  the  driving  wheel  base  is  not  less  than  22  feet,  10  inches 

On  arriving  at  Los  Angeles,  July  3,  the  train  was  split  np, 


ten  of  the  locomotives  being  prepared  for  service  there  and 
the  others  carried  on  to  Sacramento,  f  onr  hnndred  and  seventy- 
two  additional  miles,  or  a  total  of  4,215  miles  for  those  going 
to  Sacramento  shops  and  3,743  miles  for  those  stopped  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  average  miles  per  hoor,  exclusives  of  stops,  was  about 
eleven  throughout  the  entire  trip,  the  bearing  kept  cool  and 
there  was  no  mechanical  troubles  which  is  a  striking  testi- 
monial of  the  workmanship  and  materials  employed. 

In  a  récent  issue  of  the  Commonwealther,  published  by  the 
Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  they  described  this  train  of 
locomotives  and  their  sunmiary  of  the  équivalent  horsepower 
and  its  relative  value  in  dollars,  $12,000,000,  being  more  than 
ten  times  the  cost  of  them,  was  very  interesting.  They  figure 
that  each  locomotive  represents  3,000  horsepower  or  60,000 
horsepower,  total  of  entire  train,  which  at  $^00.00  per  horse- 
power, equals  the  millions  quoted  above. 

The  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  were  obtained 
from  the  roof  of  a  box  car  which  was  hauled  ahead  of  the 
train  on  a  parallel  track  and  in  addition  moving  pictures 
were  taken  from  the  tender  of  the  rear  locomotive  over  the 
entire  route  from  Eddystone  to  Pittsburgh. 

What  is  there  to  come  nextf 

Compare  the  train  with  its  expérimental  compound  at  its 
head,  of  thirty  years  ago.  Expérimental  ia  a  word  well  used  for 
the  compound  was  an  experiment  and  a  costly  one  at  that, 
both  spiritually,  mentally,  physically  and  financially,  and  the 
writer  knows  for  he  speaka  from  personal  knowledge,  expéri- 
ence and  above  ail,  displeasure  from  running  one,  with  the 
train  of  twenty  oil  bumers  which  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines 
bave  bought  herein  described. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  John  F.  Welch 


Question,  We  are  getting  several  new 
locomotives  hère  and  they  are  equipped 
with  feed-water  heaters.  The  boys  ail  wish 
to  know  something  of  the  heater  in  advanee, 
as  we  hâve  not  had  any  expérience  with 
them.  If,  therefore,  you  will  describe 
them  to  U8  through  the  eolnmns  of  onr 
Journal  we  will  appreciate  it. 

MxMBia. 

Antwer.  As  the  time  for  going  to  press 
was  short  when  I  received  the  above  re- 
qnest  and  not  knowing  whieh  feed-water 
heater,  there  being  several  of  them  in  use, 
they  wished  to  hâve  described,  I  hâve  de- 
■eribed  the  Eleseo  non-eontaet  type  which 
has  been  developed  by  the  Superheater 
Ck>mpany  and  hâve  aceompanied  the  de- 
•eriptioÀ  with  euts,  hoping  that  I  had 
pioked  the  one  whidi  is  applied  to  their 
new  locomotives.  I  will  endeavor  to  fol- 
low  the  description  in  a  subséquent  issue 
with  one  of  another  type. 


The  ever  increasing  demands  of  railway 
trafic  make  it  neeessary  to  obtain  addi- 
tional locomotive  capacity  within  the 
présent  dimensions,  since  further  increases 
in  loeomotWe  sizes  are  limited.  However, 
a  study  of  the  beat  balance  of  the  loco- 
motive rçveals  the  fact  that,  after  the 
steam  has  aecomplished  its  work  in  the 
cylinders,  any  further  use,  such  as  pre- 
heating-  the  feed-water,  will  inerease  the 
steaming  capacity.  A  practieal  applica- 
tion of  this  prineiple  is  found  in  the  feed- 
water  heater,  whieh  utilises  part  of  the 
exhaust  steam  for  heating  the  boiler  feed- 
water. 

The  illustration  shows  the  usual  gên- 
erai arrangement  of  a  locomotive  feed- 
water  heater  of  the  elosed  or  non-eontaet 
type.  The  complète  apparatus  consists  of 
a  boiler  feed  pump,  a  heater,  a  filter  and 
•  the  neeessary  piping.  The  feed-water 
passes  from  the  tender  tank  through  the 


suction  Une  to  the  pump,  which  forces  it 
through  the  heater  and  into  the  boiler. 
Exhaust  steam  is  piped  from  the  valve 
chambers  and  the  air  and  water  pumps  to 
the  heater  where  its  heat  is  imparted  to 
the  feed-water.  The  condensate  formed 
is  passed  through  a  filter  to  remove  the 
oil  and  then  goes  to  the  tender  for  use 
again  as  feed-water. 

The  feed-water  heater,  as  developed  by  The 
Superheater  Company,  is  designed  to  give 
the  highest  possible  rate  of  heat  transfer 
between  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  feed- 
water,  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface, 
with  a  reasonably  low  résistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  water  through  it.  For  a 
large  locomotive,  a  heater  has  about  180 
eopper  tubes,  %  inch  outside  diameter  and 
]46  i^^^h  thick,  the  ends  of  which  are  se- 
eured  by  being  rolled  into  grooves  in  two 
heavy  tube  plates  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
effeetively   prevent   leakage.     The  result- 


Liocomotive  Equipped  with  Eleseo  Non -Contact  Type  Feed  Water  Heater. 
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Elesco  Non-Contact  Feed  Water  Heater,  Tube  Bundle  Partially  Wlthdrawn. 


ing  nest  oî  tubes  is  enelosed  within  a  cast 
iron  ejlinder  and  end  easings.  At  one 
end  of  the  heater  the  tube  plate  is  bolted 
to  the  flange  of  the  bodj.  The  other  tube 
plate  is  not  rigidljr  fastened  to  the  bodjr 
bnt  fits  inside  and  bears  in  sueh  a  waj  as 
to  slide  baek  and  forth  with  the  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  of  the  tnbes.  Bolted 
to  eaeh  tube  sheet  is  a  east  steel  header 
with  partitions  so  arranged  that  the  end  of 
the  tnbes  are  divided  into  four  groups 
and  the  water  is  thus  eompelled  to  travel 
the  length  «of  the  heater  four  times,  ab- 
sorbing  beat  as  it  flows.  The  tube  sheets 
are  more  than  4  feet  6  inches  apart  so  that 
the  water  has  a  travel  of  over  18  feet  in 
the  tubes. 

Within  eaeh  tube  is  an  agitator  made  of 
a  thin  strip  of  eorrugated  brass,  twisted 
into  a  spiral  and  having  a  stop  at  one  end 
which  overlaps  and  interloeks  to  prevent 
its  tuming.  As  the  water  passes  through 
the  tube  and  around  the  agitator,  it  is  eon- 
stantlj  impinged  against  the  tube  inner 
surface,  resulting  in  a  high  rate  of  beat 
transfer  and  at  the  same  time  creating 
a  Bcouring  action  which  keeps  the  inside 
of  the  tubes  free  from  deposits  which 
would  offset  their  conductivitj  and  also 
obstruct  the  llow  of  water.  The  casing  at 
the  end  eontaining  the  flzed  header  is  held 
in  place  hy  bolts  tapped  into  the  header 
and  serves  mereljr  as  a  cover  for  the 
header.  The  casing  at  the  other  end  is 
bolted  to  the  bodjr  flange,  a  steamtight 
joint  being  formed  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  anjr  exhaust  steam  which  might  leak 
around  the  floating  header. 

The  bodj  is  insulated  against  loss  of 
beat  through  radiation  bj  thick  asbestos 
and  magnesia  lagging  enelosed  within  a 
Steel  jacket.    Feet  for  securing  the  heater 


Water  Pump  for  Elesco  Non-Contact  Feed 


in  position  are  cast  intégral  with  the  bodj. 
Inlet  and  outlet  water  connections  are  pro- 
vided  at  the  lower  side  of  the  main  header, 
using  flanged  pipe  connections  which  permit 
removal  of  the  header  without  disturbing  the 
pipe  Unes.  The  two  exhaust  passages  in  the 
saddle  are  also  joined  to  the  heater  hj  flanged 
connections.  Baffle  plates  against  which 
the  steam  impinges  rather  than  against  the 
tubes  are  cast  intégral  with  the  hoày  Just 
opposite  the  steam  openings.  Four  1^ 
inch  extra  heavy  pipe  guards,  meshing  with 
bosses  on  the  tube  plates,  enclose  the  nest 
of  tubes  and  protect  them  against  damage 
when  removed.  The  feed  and  air  pump 
exhausts  are  tapped  into  the  hoàj  casting 
near  its  top  and,  for  the  condensed  steam, 
a  drain  is  provided  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  floating  header  and  of  the  heater.  Two 
drilled  and  tapped  bosses  at  the  top  of  the 
body  casting  provide  for  eje-bolt  plugs  for 
hoisting  the  heater  to  position. 

The  boiler  feed  pump  is  one  developed 
speciallj  for  this  equipment  hj  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  The  steam 
end  is  essentially  the  standard  9^  inch 
locomotive  air  pump.  The  water  end  is 
of  spécial  design  to  provide  a  rugged  con- 
struction with  accessible  parts.  Ohambers 
eontaining  the  suction  and  discharge 
valves  are  located  on  either  side  of  the 
eylinder.  Eaeh  chamber  eontains  a  set 
of  flve  suction  and  five  discharge  valves, 
eaeh  set  being  lu*ranged  in  a  removable 
deck.  Groups  of  small  valves  with  very 
small  lifts  make  possible  a  pump  which 
has  ^gher  efficiency,  and  costs  less  to 
maintain  than  a  pump  with  single  large 
valves.  As  the  pump  is  double-acting,  the 
valves  in  one  chamber  control  the  water 
below  the  piston,  while  those  in  the  other 
control  the  water  above  it.  The  water 
cylinder  is  6^  inches  in 
diameter  and  when  the 
pump  is  operating  at  40 
double  strokes  per  minute 
it  delivers  6,500  gallons  per 
hour.  There  is  a  fire  hose 
connection  at  the  bottom  of 
the  air  chamber  and  a  squirt 
hose  connection  in  the  pump 
discharge  Une.  The  latter 
supplies  eold  water  for 
wetting  the  deck  and  coal 
without  subjecting  the 
engine  crew  to  the  danger 
of  scalding. 

It  is  necessary  that  the 
water  enter  the  heater  as 
cold  as  possible  and  leave  it 
as  hot  as  possible  in  order 
to  get  the  full  advantage  of 
the  equipment.  For  this 
reason  the  water  is  taken 
Water  Heater.  directly    from    the    tender 


tank  by  the  pump  and  delivered  to  th» 
heater  without  any  rise  in  température. 
Thus  one  injecter  is  replaced  but  the 
other  remains  in  service  for  emergency 
use.  • 

Bef ore  starting  the  pump,  the  enghie- 
man  should  see  that  the  valves  in  th* 
exhaust  lines  to  the  heater,  the  boiler 
check  valve*  and   the   tank   valve  are 
open.     The   drain   at   the   heater   and 
those  on   the  pump  should  be  dosed* 
After  coupling  to  the  train,  the  lubriea- 
tor  should  be  opened  to  feed  about  one  drop 
per  minute  and  the  steam  valve  slightly 
craeked  to  clear  the  pump  of  water  and  in- 
sure its  opération.    Thereafter  no  forther 
attention  is  necessary  other  than  operating 
the  steam  valve  to  control  the  pump  speed. 
The  pump  should  be  operated  as  little 
as  possible  when  the  locomotive  throttle 
valve  is  dosed  as  the  heater  can  effect  no 
saving  when  no  exhaust  steam  is  availabla. 
There  is  no  objection  to  using  the  pump 
for  short  période  while  the  locomotive  is 
not  working  steam  as  the  loss  from  thia 
practice  is  small  as  compared  with  the  in- 
jecter,  but,   over  long   période,   when  only 
exhaust  steam  from  the  pump  is  available 
for  heating,  the  température  of  the  feed- 
water   would   be   only   about    20   degrees 
above  tank  température.    Under  such  con- 
ditions large   quantities  of  low  tempéra- 
ture water  would  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  and  introduce   strains  that  mi^ht, 
in  bad  water  districts,  croate  leakage   of 


Fllter  Used  with  fllesco  Non-Contaot  Feed 
Water  Heater. 
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the  lower  fines.  During  long  waits,  there- 
fore,  it  ifl  advisable  to  hâve  the  blower 
on  while  pnmping  or  else  née  the  injector. 

Ezperienee  has  proved  that  this  eqnip- 
ment  reqoires  a  yerj  slight  amonnt  of  at- 
tention in  the  ronndhoose.  No  ronning  re- 
paire to  the  heater  are  neceesarj  nnder 
ordinarj  eonditiona  and  only  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  pmnp  will  be  reqnired  between 
shoppings.  The  packing  on  the  water  end 
of  the  pnmp  piston  rod  oecasionalljr  re- 
quires  tightening  against  leakage,  and  the 
strainers  in  the  suction  line  shoold  be 
eleaned  at  fréquent  intervais. 

The  eeonomj  of  the  locomotive  feed- 
water  heater  résulte  from  the  f act — *  *  often 
proved  practieally" — that  *'if  each  pound 
of  feed  water  is  inereased  •  •  •  11  degrees 
in  température  bj  waste  beat,  before  it 
entera  the  boiler,  it  will  be  équivalent  to 
a  saving  of  one  per  cent  of  the  fuel  re- 
qnired to  couvert  it  into  steam."  With  a 
back  pressure  of  5  pAinds  the  température 
of  the  feed-water  ean  be  raised  about  160 
degrees  F.,  thus  representing  a  saving  of 
nearlj  15  per  cent  in  fuel  consumed.  Onljr 
about  12  to  16  per  cent  of  the  exhaust 
from  the  cylinders  is  required,  leaving  a 
remainder  amplj  sufflcient  to  take  care  of 
the  draft  requirements  without  nozzle  ad- 
jnstment. 

Further  eeonomj  is  obtained  hj  the  oil 
fllter.  Through  this  means  from  800  to 
1,000  gallons  of  water  can  be  saved,  which, 
in  some  cases,  éliminâtes  the  necessitj  of 
installing  a  water  plug;  in  others,  the 
necessity  of  stopping  a  train  to  take  water. 
This  is  also  équivalent  to  adding  1,500 
gallons  to  the  water  carrying  capacity  of 
10,000-gallon  tender.  Thèse  économies,  com- 
bined,  soon  offset  the  first  cost  and  those 
operating  expenses  which  are  charged  against 
a  locomotive  fèed-water  heater. 

Question,  When  is  an  engine  ont  of 
tramf 

J.  H.S. 

Antwer,  An  engine  is  ont  of  tram  when 
the  wheels  are  not  spàced  the  same  dis- 
tance apart  on  one  side  as  on  the  other, 
the  rôds  are  longer  or  shorter  than  the 
distance  between  the  center  of  the  azles 
of  the  wheels  that  conneet,  or  if  the  rods 
on  one  side  of  the  engine  are  not  the  same 
length  as  on  the  opposite  sid 

Question,  1  am  running  a  locomotive 
with  Stephenson  link  motion,  indirect,  out- 
side  admission  valves,  pulling  three  ears. 
When  I  am  up  to  speed  I  eut  the  lever 
back  to  the  center  notch  in  the  quadrant, 
then  one  notch  behind  the  center  and  pull 
my  train  there.  I  run  this  same  engine 
baeking  up  six  miles  and  I  hook  the  lever 
back  to  the  center  notch  and  then  one 
notch  ahead  of  that  and  pull  mj  train. 
Will  70U  please  explain  how  this  can  be 
donef  Why  does  not  the  engine  slow  down 
and  stop  when  handled  in  this  mannerf 

Mbiiber. 

Answer.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reach  rod  on  this  engine  which  jou  are 
running  is  long  and  that  you  are  not  ex- 
actly  centering  the  valve  when  you  place  the 
reverse  lever  in  the  center  notch  of  the 
quadrant.  However,  with  the  Stephenson 
valve  gear  the  period  of  pre-admission  due 
to  lead  is  variable  and  increases  as  the  re- 
verse lever  is  hooked  up  toward  the  cen- 


ter. Moving  the  lever  back  of  the  center 
has  the  effect  of  still-  further  inoreasing 
the  pre-admission  and  deereasing  the 
length  of  cut-off  until  finally  a  point  is 
reaehed  where  the  total  back  pressure  due 
to  compression  and  pre-admission  is 
greater  than  the  forward  pressure  and  at 
this  point  reverse  takes  place.  This  will 
not  occur  until  the  reverse  lever  is  at  some 
.  distance  back  of  the  center  and  with  the 
lever  only  one  notch  back  of  the  center  it 
is  possible  for  the  engine  to  develop  a 
small  amount  of  power  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion. This  will  dépend  on  the  design  of 
the  gear,  but  in  any  event  it  will  be  very 
small  and  I  would  expect  an  engine  with  a 
lever  in  this  position  to  be  capable  of 
keeping  a  train  moving.  In  the  absence  of 
complète  data,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  deflnite  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  for 
the  performance  of  the  engine  in  this  in- 
stance, but  I  trust  that  I  hâve  given  you 
an  answer  which  will  be  a  foundation  for 
your  solving  the  problem  yourself . 

Question,  When  was  the  first  railway 
built  in  Canada  and  by  whom  was  their 
first  engine  built  f 

H.  B.  0. 

Answer.  In  seeking  the  answer  to  this 
question  eonceming  the  origin  of  railways 
in  Canada,  I  h|tve  found  the  history  eon- 
ceming the  origin  most  interesting  as  the 
locomotive  is  a  prime  faetor  in  railway 
opération.  The  steam  engine  is  mate- 
rialistie  romance  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  records  of  human  achievements  and  I 
can  conçoive  of  no  intelligent  person  who 
would  f  ail  to  read  with  pleasure  the  story 
of  the  men  whose  stupendous  labors 
brought  into  practical  form  the  most 
potent  forces  of  nature  that  hâve  ever  beem 
subdued  for  use  of  the  human  race.  In 
going  through  the  différent  historiés  of 
railway  development,  searching  for  the 
answer,  I  hâve  found  numerous  points  of 
interest  which  I  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  relate  through  the  columns  of  our  Jour- 
nal, should  it  be  the  désire  of  our  readers 
to  hâve  them  publîshed.  The  expensive 
mistakes  in  the  development  of  steam 
englnes,  no  doubt,  caused  their  slow  growth 
as  they  are  not  fully  developed  as  yet, 
which  most  assuredly  is  slow  when  we 
can  trace  back  to  the  year  150  B.  C.  and 
find  that  the  people  of  those  times  were 
tiying  to  use  the  power  obtained  from 
the  expansion  of  steam  for  mechanical 
purposes,  but  the  leaders  of  the  intellectual 
world  in  ancient  times  were  given  to  the- 
orizing  more  and  not  praetising  and  it 
was  considered  degrading  to  use  discov- 
eries  of  any  kind  to  lighten  the  burdens 
of  mankind.  After  having  delved  through 
history  of  railway  development,  I  became 
thoroughly  absorbed  therein,  but  at  last 
waked  up  to  the  f  act  that  I  was  searching 
for  an  answer. 

The  first  railway  in  Canada  was  built 
during  the  reign  of  King  William  the 
Fourth,  there  being  an  act  of  parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1836  authorizing  the 
construction  of  a  Canadian  railway.  This 
railway  ran  between  St.  Johns  and  La 
Prairie  and  was  operated  by  horses  for 
about  one  year,  after  which  time  locomo- 
tives came  into  use.  Later  acts  were 
authorized  for  the  building  of  other  rail- 


ways. One  of  the  first  was  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Queen  Victoria 's  reign,  1845.  This 
railway  was  known  as  the  8t.  Lawrence 
and  Atlantie  Bailway.  The  Montréal  and 
Lachine  Bailway  f ollowed,  its  building  be- 
ing authorized  in  1846.  It  later  became 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  first  loco- 
motive operated  in  Canada  was  built  by 
the  Bobert  Stephenson  Company  of  New 
Castle-upon-Tyne  and  put  into  service  in 
the  year  1836,  running  on  the  St.  Johns 
and  La  Prairie  Bailway.  Its  dimensions  were 
as  foUows: 

Cylinders,  9x14  inches. 

Driving  wheels,  48  inches  in  diameter. 

Boiler,  27  inches  la  diameter  and  78 
inches  long. 

Tubes,  1%  inches  outside  diameter  and 
there  were  64  of  them. 

Firebox,  18%  inches  long,  43  inches  wide 
and  28  inches  «deep. 

Total  weight  of  this  locomotive  in  work- 
ing  order  was  12,554  pounds. 

Question.  With  the  steam  gauge  regis- 
tering  the  foUowing  boiler  pressures,  165, 
185  and  200  pounds,  and  the  locomotive 
equipped  with  the  superheater  and  the 
température  of  the  gasses  in  the  firebox, 
fines  and  superheater  fines  maintained  at 
its  maximum,  what  pressure  in  pounds 
should  be  had  at  the  piston  head  and  what 
would  the  température  of  the  steam  leav- 
ing the  superheater,  when  the  gauge  regis- 
ters  as  above  indicated,  bef 

Answer.  The  pressure  drop  on  a  modem 
steam  locomotive  runs  from  two  to  ten 
pounds,  dependiug  on  the  capacity.  The 
ten  pounds  is  when  the  engine  is  running 
at  its  maximum.  Assuming  the  locomotive 
is  operating  at  its  maximum  capacity, 
using  the  maximum  pressure  drop  of  ten 
pounds,  the  steam  pressure  and  steam  tem- 
pérature at  the  entrance  of  the  valves  for 
the  varions  pressures  will  be  as  foUows: 
Boiler  pressure— 165  Ib.— 185  Ib.— 200  Ib. 
Gas  pressure  at  steam  pipe — 155  Ib. — 175 

Ib.— 190  Ib. 
Steam  température  at  steam  pipe— 568  deg. 

—577.6  deg.— 584  deg. 

The  abov^  steam  températures  are  based 
upon  two  hundred  degrees  superheat. 
However,  the  superheat  on  modem  engines 
running  at  full  capacity  is  likely  to  be 
anywhere  from  200  degrees 'to  250  degrees. 


Some  Well  Kno^m  MiwtAlwwi 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake  he 
buries  it. 

When  a  plumber  makes  a  mistake  he 
charges  twice  for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake  it  is 
just  what  he  wanted,  because  he  has  a 
chance  to  try  the  case  ail  over  again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake  it's 
just  what  he  expected. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake  it  be- 
comes  the  law  of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake  no- 
body  knows  the  différence. 

BUT  WHEN  AN  EDITOB  MAKES  A 
MTSTAKB— G  OODNIGHT  I— SOoam 
(Coîo.)  Bulletin, 
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Dcifting  Valve 

Brother  F.  B.  Searle,  member  of  Div. 
186/  bas  inyented  a  drifting  valve,  enta 
of  whieh  f oUow.  The  objeet  of  his  inven- 
tion is  to  provide  meane  for  supplying 
moiat  steam  to  the  superheaters  and  eylin- 
ders  of  a  locomotive  when  the  eame  la 


the  throttle  is  elosed.  This  conduit  is  pro- 
vided  with  a  valve-  operated  bj  air  onder 
pressure  and  the  air  is  supplied  to  the 
operating  parts  of  the  valve  hy  means  of 
its  f eeder  which  is  driven  from  some  mov- 
ing  part  of  the  locomotive  snch  as  one 
of  the  trailer  wheels  in  the  drawing.    Fig.  1 


drifting,  in  order  to  maintain  a  f airly  even 
température,  said  steam  being  automatic- 
ally  shut  o£f  -when  the  engine  is  stopped. 

The  invention  comprises  a  conduit  adapt- 
ed  to  carry  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the 
header  from  where  it  will  be  conducted 
into  the  superheaters  and  cylinders  when 


is  a  diagrammatic  illustration  of  parts  of  a 
locomotive  showing  the  application  of  the 
invention.  Fig.  2  is  a  section  through  the 
air  f  eeder  and  Fig.  3  is  a  section  through  the 
steam  controlling  valve.     For  complète  de- 


scription of  this  device  I  ref  er  yon  to  Brother 
Searle,  whose  address  is  2255  Emerson 
Street,  Denver,  Oolorado,  or  to  the  IT.  S. 
patent  office,  which  wiU  fumish  jou  with  a 
spécification  of  letters  patent  No.  1,  423,688, 
for  a  nominal  fee. 


Inspection  of  Locomotive  Bollers 
The  récent  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Oommission  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  response  to  Sonate  resolution 
No.  327  reading  <<Besolved,  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  is  hereby 
required  and  directed  to  report  to  the 
Senate  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of 
the  act  entitled  'An  act  to  promote  the 
safety  of  employées  and  travelers  upon 
railroads  by  compelUng  common  carriers 
cngaged  in  Interstate  commerce  to  equip 
their  locomotives  with  safe  and  suitable 
boilers  and  appurtenances  thereto,'  ap- 
proved  February  17,  1911,  and  the  amend- 
ment  to  said  act  approved  March  4,  1915, 
is  being  violated  and,  if  so,  to  report  the 
extent  of  such  violation  and  to  report 
specifically  whether  inspection  of  locomo- 
tive boilers  is  presently  being  made  in  ail 
fédéral  locomotive  boiler  inspection  dis- 
tricts and  upon  the  roads  of  ail  common 
carriers  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
as  required  by  said  act,"  is  very  inter- 
esting  as  it  has  référence  to  one  of  the 
most  important  safety  laws  on  our  na- 
tional statute  books.  The  act  provides  that 
ail  boilers   shall  be  inspected  from  time 


to  time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
thereof  and  be  able  to  withstand  such  test 
or  tests  as  may  be  prescribed  in  the  rules 
and  régulations  provided  therefor.  In- 
stances having  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  violation  of  this  act,  being 
the  prime  cause  for  the  above  quoted 
resolution  and  the  commission  reports  that 
at  présent  inspections  are  being  made  in 
ail  fédéral  locomotive  boiler  inspection 
districts  by  their  inspectors,  but  ail  in-~ 
spections  by  the  carriers  are  not  being 
made  and  their  reports  indicate  a  gênerai 
let  dovm  in  tho  matter  of  inspection  by  the 
carriers.  This  gives  cause  for  great  con- 
cem.  It  seems  that  the  carriers  hâve  given 
various  reasons  for  not  making  thèse  in- 
spections and  I  will  quote  some  of  them. 

'*No  monthly  inspection  made  of  this 
engine  since  6-16-22  account  of  not  hav- 
ing compétent  inspectors  in  the  service, 
due  to  walkout  of  the  shop  crafts." 

"Unable  to  make  inspection  account  in- 
sufficient  help  due  to  strike." 

*'Not  inspected  account  strike." 

''Unable  to  make  inspections  or  tests 
account  strike  conditions." 


There  are  approximately  seventy  thon- 
sand  locomotives  within  the  jnrisdietion 
of  the  inspection  law  and  the  commissioii 
conveys  the  thought  that  it  wonld  be  al- 
most  impossible  to  détermine  the  exact 
extent  that  the  law  is  being  violated  as 
conditions  vary  from  day  to  day.  There 
are  approximately  forty-six  hnndred  dif- 
férent points  on  more  than  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  miles  of  track 
where  thèse  locomotives  mentioned  are 
honsed  and  as  there  are  onlj  llfty  dis- 
trict inspectors  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
impossibility  to  folly  eover  them  at  ail 
times.  However,  during  the  month  of 
July  they  made  seven  hnndred  and  seven- 
teen  separate  inspections  covering  four 
thousand  and  eighty-five  locomotives  and 
tenders  on  one  hnndjred  and  sixty-twot  rail- 
roads. In  pnrsuance  of  the  duty  of  in- 
spectors their  flrst  duty  ''should  be  to 
see  that  the  carrier^  make  inspections  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  and  régulations 
established  and  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  car- 
riers repair  the  defects  which  such  in- 
spections diaclose  before  the  boiler  or 
boilers  or  appurtenances  pertaining  thereto 
are  again  put  in  service.  '  '  They,  of  course, 
are  expected  to  exercise  discrétion  and 
judgment  in  ail  cases,  without  unnecessary 
péril  to  lif e  or  limb.  Of  the  four  thousand 
and  eighty-five  locomotives  inspected  in 
the  month  of  July  last  there  were  two 
thousand  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-six 
defects  disdosed  of  a  varied  character, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  them  were 
f ound  to  be  in  such  condition  that  they 
were  not  safe  to  operate  and  notices  were 
served  upon  the  carriers  under  Section  6  of 
the  act,  requiring  them  to  be  withdrawn 
from  service.  Of  the  others,  nine  hundred 
and  ninéty-two  were  f  ound  to  hâve  defects 
less  serions  in  character,  but  in  need  of 
prompt  attention.  When  you  consider  the 
magnitude  of  this  work  and  it  being  done 
by  only  fifty  inspectors,  it  is  wonderful. 
The  amount  directly  appropriated  to  cany 
ont  this  inspection  for  the  current  ^ear  is 
only  $290,000  which  may  be  spent  in 
monthly  allotments  of  $24,166.66  and  the 
amount  expended  in  July  in  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  $24,025.68, 
was  only  within  the  figured  monthly  pro 
rata  of  $141.03  and  had  the  suggestion  of 
a  director  of  the  bureau  of  the  budget  to 
set  up  a  $20,000  reserve  fund  been  in  effect 
there  would  hâve  been  a  déficit  of  $1,525.68. 
When  considering  the  major  subjects  of 
money  appUed  to  this  work  as  well  as  the 
▼ast  amount  of  territory  to  be  covered  by 
the  few  men,  the  performance  of  thèse  in- 
spections is  nothing  short  of  phénoménal. 
However,  the  bureau  of  locomotive  inspee- 
tion  cannot  function  as  the  real  intente  of 
the  law  goveming  the  conditions  intend 
when  they  are  laboring  under  the  varions 
handicaps  which  they  hâve  confronting 
them  today. 

J.  F.  W. 


In  1929  little  Willie  broke  his  arm  in  the 
apple  tree.    ''Did  he  fall  out  of  itf" 

'<No;  he  fell  into  it  from  his  toy  air- 
plane.  '  * — Judge, 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  T.  F.  Lyons 


ABV- 


QUlSTigNS  AND  ANSWERS  ON  THX  00MPBB8S0B 
OOVXRNOB 

Question,  What  is  the  duty  of  the  corn- 
preeaor  govemorf 

Antioer.    To   antomatieally    regalate   the 
main  reservoiT  pressure  by  eontrolling  the 
âow  of  steam  to  the  compresser. 
~    Queêtion.    Where  is  the  govemor  loeatedf 

Amwer.  In  the  steam  pipe  leading  to 
the  eompressor. 

QuestUm.  Name  the  différent  parts  of  the 
govemor. 

Answer.  Beferring  to  the  nnmbered  parts 
in  Fig.  1:  3,  cjlinder  body;  5,  steam  valve; 
6,  govemor  piston;  9,  govemor  piston 
sprlng;  14,  siameee  fitting;  17,  eap  nnts; 
18,  regolating  nuts;  19,  regolating  springs; 
33,  pin  valves;  21,  diaphragm  ring;  36,  dia- 
phragm  plates;  22,  vent  port;  29,  air 
pipe  connection. 

Question.  How  are  the  regolating 
portions  of  the  govemor  designatedf 

Anewer,  As  the  ''Low"  and 
*'High"  pressure  tops,  the  low  pree- 
enre  top  at  the  left 

Question,  When  doee  the  low  pree- 
enre  top  eontrol  the  flow  of  steam  to 
the  eompressor  f 

Answer.  When  the  automatie  brake 
▼alve  handle  is  in  anj  one  of  the  first 
three  positions;  namelj,  release,  run- 
ning  or  holding  position. 

Question.  When  does  the  high  près- 
mue  top  eontrol  the  flow  of  steam  to 
tlie  eompressor  f 

Answer.  When  the  automatie  brake 
valve  handle  is  in  lap,  service  or  emer- 
genej  position,  also  when  the  main 
réservoir  cut-out  coek  is  elosed. 

Question.  With  the  automatie  brake 
valve  handle  in  either  release,  running 
or  holding  position,  what  pressure  is  in 
ehamber  ''d"  below  the  diaphragm  in 
the  low  pressure  topf 

Answer.    Air  at  main  réservoir  pres- 
sure flows  through  the  automatie  brake 
valve     to     the     connection     marked  < 
"ABV"  and  to  ehamber  "d"  under 
the  diaphragm. 

Question.  With  the  automatie  brake 
valve  handle  in  either  lap,  service  or 
emergenej  position,  what  pressure  is 
found  in  ehamber  *'d"f 

Answer.  In  either  of  thèse  x>osition8,  the 
port  in  the  automatie  brake  valve,  through 
which  main  réservoir  air  passed  to  tfais 
ehamber,  is  now  blanked  bj  the  rotary 
valve,  thus  eutting  out  the  low  pressure  top 
of  the  govemor. 

Question,  What  pressure  is  found  in 
eluunber  ''a''  uhder  the  diaphragm  in  the 
high  pressure  topf 

Answer.  Air  direct  from  the  main  réser- 
voir enters  at  the  connection  marked  **MR" 
and  flows  to  ehamber  "a";  therefore,  main 
réservoir  pressure  is  found  in  this  ehamber 
at  ail  times. 

Question.  At  what  pressure  are  the  reg- 
olating springs  generally  adjusted  atf 

Answer.  Low  pressure  top  100  pounds; 
high  pressure  top  130  pounds. 


Question.  Ezplain  the  opération  of  the 
govemor  in  controUing  the  compresser  when 
the  main  réservoir  pressure  reaches  100 
pounds,  and  the  automatie  brake  valve 
handle  in  one  of  the  first  three  positions. 

Answer.  When  the  main  réservoir  pres- 
sure, which  is  now  felt  in  ehamber  '^d", 
slightlj  exceeds  the  spring  pressure  above 
the  diaphragm,  it  will  move  the  diaphragm 
upward,  carrying  the  pin  valve  "33"  with 
it.  Air  in  ehamber  **dV  is  now  free  to 
pass  hj  the  unseated  pin  valve,  down 
through  port  ''b"  to  the  ehamber  above 
the  govemor  piston  "6",  forcing  it  down- 
ward,  seating  the  steam  valve  ''5",  thus 
shutting  off  steam,  stopping  the  compresser. 

Question.  How  long  will  the  govemor  re- 
strict the  flow  of  steam  to  the  eompressor  f 


Fig.  1    Tjrpe  SD  Steam  Gompressor  Govemor 

Answer.  UntU  the  main  réservoir  pres- 
sure falls  below  100  pounds,  when  the  reg- 
olating spring  '<19"  wUl  force  the  dia- 
phragm down,  seating  the  pin  valve  "33". 
This  shuts  off  the  air  supplj  from  ehamber 
"d",  and  the  air  confined  in  ehamber  "b" 
above  the  govemor  piston  win  escape  to  the 
atmosphère  through  the  relief  port  "e". 
The  pressure  now  being  removed  from  above 
the  govemor  piston  **6",  the  spring  "9", 
aided  by  the  steam  pressure  under  valve 
"5",  ^dll  force  the  piston  upward,  unseat- 
ing  the  steam  valve,  and  allowing  steam  to 
pass  through  the  govemor  to  the  compresser. 

Question.  When  the  steam  valve  is  seated, 
is  the  steam  entirely  shut  off  from  the  com- 
presser f 

Answer.  No;  there  is  a  small  port  driUed 
through  the  valve,  its  purpose  is  to  maintain 


a  circulation  of  steam  in  the  supply  pipe 
and  keep  the  eompressor  working  slowlj; 
thereby  preventing  eondeniatlon. 

Question.  With  the  automatie  brake  valve 
in  release,  running  or  holding  position,  doee 
the  high  pressure  top  operatef 

Answer.  No;  as  at  this  time  the  main 
réservoir  pressure  is  net  suffieientity  high  to 
actuate  its  diaphragm. 

Question.  Ezplain  the  opération  of  the 
govemor  when  the  automatie  brake  valve 
is  in  either  lap,  service  or  emergencj  posi- 
tion. 

Answer.  The  opération  is  mueh  the  same 
as  with  the  low  pressure  top;  when  the  main 
réservoir  pressure  in  ehamber  "a"  exceeds 
the  tension  of  the  regolating  spring  "19", 
the  diaphragm  "36"  is  foreed  upward,  un- 
seating  the  pin  valve  "33",  allow- 
ing air  to  flow  from  ehamber  "a"  to 
ehamber  "b"  on  top  of  the  govemor 
piston,  forcing  it  down,  seating  the 
steam  valve  "5",  shutting  off  the 
steam,  stopping  the  eompresM». 

Question.  How  long  will  the  gov- 
emor remain  in  this  position  f 

Answer.  Until  the  pressure  in 
ehamber  "a",  under  the  diaphragm, 
becomes  slightly  less  than  the  tension 
of  the  regolating  spring  '<19",  when 
the  diaphragm  will  move  down,  seat- 
ing the  pin  valve,  shutting  off  the 
flow  of  air  from  ehamber  "a''  to 
ehamber  "b".  The  air  entrapped 
above  the  govemor  piston  by  the  seat- 
ing of  the  pin  valve,  will  eseape  to 
the  atmosphère  through  the  vent  port 
"e";  this  win  allew  the  govemor 
piston  to  rise,  unseating  the  steam 
valve,  again  aJlowing  steam  to  pass 
through  the  govemor  to  the  com- 
presser. 

Question.  Is  the  high  pressure  top 
eut-out  in  anj  position  of  the  brake 
valvef 

Answer.  No;  as  air  that  opérâtes 
this  top  comes  direct  from  the  main 
reeervoir,  theref ore  is  not  eontrolled 
bj  the  brake  valve. 

Question,    Is  the  low  pressure  top 

eut-out  in  any  jx^^^'^  ^^  ^®  brake 

valvef 

Answer.     Yes;   as  the  air  that  opérâtes 

this  top  comes  through  the  brake  valve,  and 

when  the  handle  is  moved  bejond  holding 

position   the   port   through   which   the   air 

flows  to  ehamber  "d"  of  the  govemor  is 

elosed,    thus  eutting  out  this  top,  leaving 

the  compresser  under  the  eontrol  of  the  high 

pressure  top. 

Question.  What  is  the  object  of  the  du- 
plex or  double  top  govemor  f 

Answer.  By  use  of  the  duplex  govemor 
the  main  réservoir  pressure  may  be  eon- 
trolled at  two  différent  predetermined  pres- 
sures; as  when  running  along — ^brake  valve 
in  running  position — the  low  pressure  top 
Controls  the  eompressor  at  the  minimum 
pressure — usually  100  pounds — ^this  being 
suf^ent  to  keep  the  brakes  fully  charged; 
whereas  in  lap  position — the  high  pressure 
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top  contrôla  the  compressor  at  the  maximum 
pressure  used — generallj  130  pounds — ^this 
for  a  prompt  release  and  quick  recharge  of 
the  brakes.  Prom  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  compressor  has  to  work  agiùnst  the 
high  pressure  only  during  the  timé  the  brake 
is  applied. 

Question.  Wfaat,  if  anj,  is  the  différence 
in  the  opération  of  the  single  and  duplex 
gOYemorsf 

Answer.  The  opération  is  practicallj  the 
same;  the  duplex  govemor  having  two  reg- 
ulating  tops  on  a  single  steam  bodj;  while 
the  single  govemor  has  but  one  regulating 
top. 

COMPRESSOR  OOVBRNCm  TESTS 

Question,  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
observed  when  testing  the  govemor  f 

Answer,  That  aU  pipes  are  open  and 
frèe  from  dirt,  ail  connections  tight,  and 
that  the  vent  and  drain  ports  are  open. 

Question.  In  what  position  should  the 
automatio  brake  valve  handle  be  placed 
when  adjusting  the  govemor  f 

Answer,  Bunning  position  for  the  low 
pressure  top;  lap  position  for  the  high  pres- 
sure top. 

Question,  lî,  with  the  automatic  brake 
valve  in  running  position,  and  the  feed 
valve  properlj  adjusted,  the  brake  pipe  and 
main  réservoir  pressures  do  not  stand  thiriy 
pounds  apart,  where  would  you  look  for  the 
trouble  f 

Answer.  Would  first  place  the  automatic 
brake  valve  handle  in  lap  position  and  leam 
if  the  high  pressure  top  was  properlj  ad- 
justedy  and  if  it  was,  would  look  for  the 
trouble  in  the  adjustment  of  the  regulat- 
ing spring  in  the  low  pressure  top. 

Question.    What  should  be  donef 

Answer.  The  regulating  spring  in  the 
low  pressure  top  should  be  properlj  ad- 
justed. 

Question.  How  should  the  adjustment  of 
the  regulating  spring  in  either  pressure 
head  be  madef 

Answer.  By  removing  the  cap  nut  *  *  17  " 
and  tuming  the  regulating  nut  ''18"  up 
.or  down  as  may  be  required. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  effect  if 
one  or  both  pin  valves  leakedf 

Answer.  Would  cause  a  delaj  in  the  open- 
ing  of  the  steam  valve  af  ter  the  pin  valve 
seated;  and  if  the  air  leaked  by  f  aster 
than  it  could  escape  through  the  relief  port 
"c'';  pressure  will  accumulate  in  chamber 
"b'*  and  force  the  govemor  piston  down- 
ward,  so  as  to  wholly  or  partly  dose  the 
steam  valve. 

Question.  How  can  yon  tell  if  either  of 
the  pin  valves  leak,  also  which  one  is  at 
faultf 

Answer,  If  either  pin  valve  is  leaking, 
it  will  be  indicated  by  a  constant  blow  at 
the  relief  i)ort  "c";  to  détermine  which 
valve  is  defective,  place  the  automatio 
brake  valve  handle  in  lap  position,  if  the 
blow  stops,  the  valve  in  the  low  pressure 
top  is  at  fault;  if  it  continues,  it  is  the 
valve  in  the  high  pressure  top. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  effect  if 
the  vent  port  "c"  became  stopped  upf 

Answer,  The  duty  of  this  port  is  to  al- 
low  the  air  to  escape  from  chamber  "b" 
abové  the  govemor  piston  when  the  pin 
valve  seats,  so  that  the  compressor  will  start 


promptly.  If  port  *'c"  be  stopped  up,  the 
air  entrapped  above  the  govemor  piston 
when  the  pin  valve  seats,  will  hâve  to  leak 
past  the  packing  ring  of  the  govemor  pis- 
ton, and  eut  the  drip  port  "w"  to  the  at- 
mosphère. How  quickly  it  ^nll  do  this  dé- 
pends on  the  fit  of  the  packing  ring;  if  the 
fit  is  at  ail  close,  the  steam  valve  will  not 
open  until  some  time  after  the  pin  valve 
seats,  hence  the  compressor  will  be  slow  in 
starting. 

Question,  What  does  steam  blowing  at 
the  drip  port  **w"  indicatef 

Answer.  A  wom  steam  valve  stem  or 
buqhing. 

Question,  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a 
frozen  or  stopped  up  drip  pipef 

Answer.  If  the  drip  pipe  is  frozen  or 
stopped  up  and  the  stem  of  the  steam  valve 
"5"  is  wom,  steam  will  feed  up  into  cham- 
ber **d"  under  the  govemor  piston  and 
prevent  the  piston  being  forced  downwards 
to  close  the  steam  valve;  the  compressor 
therefore  will  continue  to  work  until  main 
réservoir  pressure  is  about  equal  to  boiler 
pressure.  Even  though  the  stem  does  not 
leak  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  steam  valve 
from  being  dosed,  the  compressor  will  con- 
tinue to  work,  for  air  will  leak  down  past 
the  govemor  piston  packing  ring  as  soon 
as  the  pin  valve  is  unseated,  and  accumiflate 
under  the  piston.  This  soon  raises  the  pis- 
ton, and  thus  opens  the  steam  valve. 

Question.  It  was  stated  above  that  if  the 
pin  valve  leaked  and  the  relief  port  **c" 
were  stopped  up,  the  govemor  would  shut 
off  the  steam  to  the  compressor,  is  there 
any  other  defect  that  will  cause  thisf 

Answer,  Yes,  if  the  govemor  piston  cylîn- 
der  becomes  badly  wom,  the  piston  is  Hable 
to  stick  at  the  lower  end  of  its  stroke,  es- 
peciaUy  if  a  new  ring  is  fitted  without  tru- 
ing  up  the  cylinder,  and  the  compressor 
win  not  start.  A  light  tap  on  the  steam 
pipe  near  the  govemor,  wîll  usually  start 
it  operating  again. 

Question.  If  the  govemor  becomes  de- 
fective,  can  it  be  eut  outf 

Answer,  In  case  a  govemor  becomes  dis- 
abled,  ît  may  be  eut  out  by  placing  a  bHnd 
gasket  in  the  air  pipe  leading  to  the  de- 
fective  top,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  con- 
nection marked  "ABV"  for  the  low  pres- 
sure top,  or  thé  connection  marked  ''MB" 
for  the  high  pressure  top  or  at  both  con- 
nections if  both  tops  are  to  be  eut  out. 
In  the  latter  case,  air  will  be  eut  out 
from  chamber  "b",  and,  eonsequently,  the 
steam  valve  will  remain  open,  thus  provid- 
ing  a  free  passage  for  the  steam  ^ough 
the  govemor. 

Question,  With  either  or  both  of  thèse 
connections  closed,  what  will  eontrol  the 
action  of  the  compressor? 

Answer,  If  the  connection  marked 
"ABV"  is  blanked,  the  compressor  will 
still  be  under  the  eontrol  of  the  high  pres- 
sure top,  which  may  be  reiadjusted  if 
thought  necessary.  If  the  connection  marked 
"MB"  is  blanked,  the  compresser  wîll  be 
under  the  eontrol  of  the  low  pressure  top 
when  the  automatic  brake  valve  handle  is 
in  release,  running  or  holding  position,  but 
will  hâve  to  be  eontrolled  by  the  steam 
throttle  in  lap,  service  or  emergency  posi- 
tion.   Where  both  connections  are  blaziked. 


the  compressor  will  hâve  to  be  eontroDed  by 
the  steam  throttle. 

Question,  If  the  pipe  connections  to 
either  of  the  regulating  portions  break, 
what  may  be  donef 

Answer,  Plug  the  end  of  the  pipe  toward 
the  air  supply;  if  the  pipe  to  the  low  pres- 
sure top  breaks,  the  high  pressure  top  will 
eontrol  the  compressor;  if  the  pipe  to  the 
high  pressure  top  breaks,  the  low  pressure 
top  will  eontrol  the  compressor  in  the  first 
three  positions  of  the  brake  valve. 

BRAKES    APPLIED    VROM    THB    TRAIN 

Question.  Hère  recently  we  had  quite  a 
wreck  on  aceount  of  train  parting  and  later 
the  two  sections  coming  together.  When 
the  engineer  noticed  the  train  had  parted, 
he  placed  the  brake  valve  in  release  posi- 
tion and  dropped  the  lever  down  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  forward  portion  moving.  He 
has  been  criticised  for  what  he  did,  and 
his  action  has  been  the  subjeet  of  mnéh  dis- 
eussion  among  the  men.  Now  the  question 
is,  should  he  hâve  shut  off  steam  and  lapped 
the  brake  valve,  or  should  he  hâve  tried  to 
keep  the  forward  portion  moving,  when  he 
first  noticed  the  train  partedf      M.  B.  L. 

Answer,  Generally  speaking,  a  method 
bringing  about  desired  results  is  one  to  be 
folio wed,  meaning  by  this,  thatit  has  eome 
to  the  attention  of  the  writer,  many  times, 
where  the  engineman,  noticing  that  the 
train  has  parted,  has  placed  the  brake  valve 
in  fuU  release  position,  and  by  working  the 
engine'  full  stroke,  was  able  to  keep  the  two 
sectionB  of  the  train  separated,  thus  avoid- 
ing  any  f  urther  damage  to  the  train,  thus 
bringing  about  a  desired  condition.  How- 
ever,  it  must  be  said,  where  brakee  are  ap- 
plied on  any  train  independent  of  the  en- 
gineer, steam  should  be  immediately  shut 
off  and  the  brake  valve  handle  placed  in 
either  lap  or  emergency  position,  as  the 
rules  of  the  road  may  require.  No  attempt 
sho^d  be  made  to  release  the  brakes  and  keep 
the  train  moving,  as,  at  this  time,  the  en- 
gineman does  not  know  Vhat  caused  the 
brakes  to  apply,  and  if  caused  by  train 
parting,  any  attempt  to  keep  the  front  por- 
tion moving  will  only  separate  sections 
f  arther,  and  increase  the  shock  and  damage 
should  they  come  together,  whieh  is  almost 
certain  to  occur. 

Where  the  brakes  apply  in  quick  action 
due  to  a  réduction  made  back  in  the  train, 
as  train  parting,  air  hose  bursting  or  the 
conductors  valve  opened  quickly,  it  wîU  be 
f ound  good  practice  to  immediately  shut 
off  steam  and  place  the  brake  valve  handle 
in  emergency  position,  as  by  so  doing, 
the  braking  power  on  the  locomotive  will 
be  increased  due  to  the  blow-dowli  timing 
port  in  the  brake  valve  being  open  in  this 
position. 

Where  a  service  application  is  made  from 
a  réduction  made  back  in  the  train,  as  is 
f  requently  donc  in  handling  the  long  trains, 
especially  in  foggy  weather,  steam  should 
be  immediately  shut  off  and  the  brake  valve 
handle  placed  in  lap  position. 

Still  another  point  which  may  be  brought 
under  this  heading,  where  in  event  of  the 
train  air  signal  apparatus  not  working,  an 
understanding  may  be  had  betwen  the  con- 
duetor  and  engineer,  whereby,  when  ap- 
proaching  flag  stations  at  which  it  is  desired 
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to  gtop,  fhe  conductors  valve  maj  be  opened 
in  service  until  the  application  ia  felt  and 
aeknowledged  hj  the .  engineer,  when  the 
eondnctora  valve  éhould  be  closed  to  give 
the  engineer  fall  eontrol  of  the  brakes. 

SLID  FLAT  WHEELS 

Question,  Will  jou  please  give  an  ex- 
planation  throngh  the  Journal  as  to  the 
cause  for  wheel  sliding,  and  how  it  maj  be 
avoided. 

I  am  handlÎTig  a  ten-car  train  in  pas- 
■enger  service,  and  recentlj  flattened  three 
pair  of  wheels,  for  which  I  hâve  been  cen- 
snred,  jet,  I  trj  to  brake  this  train  the 
same  eaoh  day.  Our  officiais  seem  to  think 
that  if  wheels  are  flattened  it  is  due  to 
8ome  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  engineer 
in  operating  the  brakes.  Anj  information 
yen  may  offer  will  be  greatly  appreeiated. 

Answer,  The  subject  of  slid  flat  wheels 
is  one  worthy  of  the  eamest  considération 
of  ail  who  hâve  to  do  with  brake  opération 
and  maintenance  and  from  the  engineman's 
Btandpointy  should  be  given  careful  thought 
each  time  the  brake  is  applied,  also  each 
time  the  brake  is  released. 

In  looking  for  the  information  asked  for 
in  yonr  question  we  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion, what  causes  the  wheels  to  slidef  The 
answer  to  this  is,  the  holding  power  between 
the  brake  shoes  and  the  wheels  (the  fric- 
tional  force),  is  greater  than  the  frictional 
force  between  the  wheels  and  the  raila 
The  force  that  causes  rotation  of  the  wheel, 
îs  the  résistance  offered  to  sliding  by  the 
friction  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails, 
while  the  frictional  force  between  the  wheels 
and  the  shoes  tends  toward  preventing  the 
wheel  turning,  and  whenever  the  latter  is 
the  greater,  the  wheels  will  slide.  The  fric- 
tional force  between  the  wheels  and  the 
rails  dépends  prindpally  upon  the  weight 
earried  by  the  wheels. 

The  frictional  force  between  the  wheels 
and  the  brake  shoes  dépends  prindpally 
upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  Âoes. 
'When  the  brake  shoes  are  forced  against 
the  wheels,  ail  points  on  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  slide  along  under  the  face  of  the 
shoe.  The  frictional  résistance  offered  by 
the  rubbing  of  the  metals  of  the  brake  shoe 
and  wheel  over  each  other  resuit  in  con- 
tinuai effort  to  stop  the  rotation  of  the 
wheel,  which  effort  is  resisted  by  the  fric- 


tion between  the  wheel  and  the  rail,  tend- 
ing  to  keep  the  wheel  in  motion. 

The  friction  between  the  wheel  and  the 
rail,  while  not  affeeted  by  the  speed  of 
the  train,  will  vary  more  or  less,  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  raiL  As,  for  ezample, 
where,  at  some  point  on  the  line,  the  rail 
is  oovered  with  leaves  or  weeds,  the  fric- 
tional force  is  reduced  very  materially  as 
eompared  with  some  other  point  where  the 
rail  is  dean  and  dry;  and  it  is  at  such 
points  that  extra  précaution  should  be  used. 

Weather  condition  also  affecte  the  fric^ 
tional  force  between  the  wheels  and  rails, 
as  where  a  light  mist  is  f  alling,  or  the 
rails  covered  with  froet,  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  slide  wheels. 

The  frictional  force  between  the  whed 
and  rail  will  also  vary,  due  to  the  shif ting 
of  the  weight  from  one  pair  of  wheds  to 
the  other,  caused  by  the  tilting  of  the  trucks 
when  the  brake  is  applied.  The  truck  tilt- 
ing will  cause  a  greater  wdght  to  be  thrown 
on  the  forward  pair  of  wheels,  which  in 
tum  means  less  weight  on  the  middle  and 
back  pair  of  wheels  of  the  truck.  With 
the  brîake  force  remaining  the  same  on  ail 
wheels  of  the  truck,  and  part  of  the  weight 
removed  from  the  middle  and  back  pair 
of  wheds,  the  chances  of  thèse  wheels  did- 
ing  is  now  increased.  The  tilting  of  the 
trucks  is  due  to  the  application  of  the 
brakes,  causing  the  car  body  to  pitch  for- 
ward, and  the  more  severe  tiie  brake  appli- 
cation the  more  the  truck  wiB  tilt,  and  the 
less  weight  wîU  remain  on  the  second  and 
third  pair  of  wheels,  while  again,  due  to 
the  heavy  brake  application,  the  frictional 
force  between  the  brake  éhoes  and  the 
wheels  will  be  high.  Another  f  actor  which 
enters  into  the  whed  diding  problem  is 
the  unequal  brake  power  f ound  on  the  dif- 
férent cars  in  the  train. 

Where  this  condition  existe  a  force  is  set 
up  by  the  higher  braked  car  tending  to 
stop  much  quicker  than  the  lower  braked 
car,  and  if  this  force  becomes  sufficiently 
great,  the  wheels  on  the  higher  braked  cars 
are  skidded,  due  to  the  pull  or  push  coming 
from  the  lower  braked  cars  in  the  train. 
The  effect  on  the  higher  braked  cars,  due  to 
the  pull  or  push  is,  that  for  an  instant  the 
'  higher  braked  car  is  moved  at  a  greater 
speed  thàn  that  for  which  its  wheels  are  re- 
volving,  thus  starting  the  wheels  to  slide. 


and  as  the  frictional  force  between  the 
wheel  and  the  rail  is  now  less  (due  to  slid- 
ing) while  the  frictional  force  between  the 
wheel  and  the  shoe  is  increased,  the  wheels 
will  continue  to  dide. 

However,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  prind- 
pal  cause  for  whed  diding  is  due  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  brakes  are  operated. 
In  service  braking  there  are  several  points 
to  be  conddered,  the  speed,  the  distance  in 
which  the  stop  is  to  be  made,  length  of 
train,  condi^on  of  brakes,  condition  of  rail, 
and  posdbly  the  expérience  of  the  engine- 
man  in  braking  passenger  trains. 

In  service  braking  not  less  than  two  ap- 
plications of  the  brake  should  be  made,  and 
as  many  more  as  may  be  necessary.  The  ob- 
ject  of  two  or  more  applications  is  to  permit 
the  first  application  being  a  heavy  one  to 
reduce  the  speed  of  the  train  quickly  to 
what  might  be  termed  comparativdy  low 
speed,  when  this  heavy  application  should 
be  rdeased,  and  the  stop  eompleted  with  a 
light'  application.  Wheels  cannot  be  slid 
when  the  speed  of  the  train  is  high;  there- 
fore  a  heavy  iipplication  of  the  brake  may 
be  used  without  danger  of  diding  the 
wheels.  However,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
to  dide  wheels  at  low  speed;  therefore  it  is 
at  this  time  that  great  care  should  be  taken 
in  handling  the  brakes. 

That  two  applications  are  madê  each  time 
a  stop  is  made  is  no  assurance  that  wheels 
win  not  be  did,  as  only  too  of  ten  the  first 
application  is  released  while  the  speed  of 
the  train  is  quite  high,  and  this  in  tum 
calls  for  a  heavy  application  to  complète 
the  stop  at  the  desired  point.  Thi6,  of 
course,  is  the  resnlt  of  starting  to  brake  too 
soon,  and  the  engineman,  seeing  his  mistake 
af;ter  the  brake  is  applied,  almost  immedi- 
ately  releases;  that  is,  rdeases  at  compara- 
tively  high  speed,  and  to  complète  the  stop 
with  one  more  application,  a  heavy  réduction 
is  required. 

The  successful  braking  of  a  train  makes 
it  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  take  each 
train  as  he  finds  it,  and  apply  such  méthode 
which,  in  the  best  of  his  judgment,  will 
bring  about  dedred  résulte. 

Final  word  :  In  service  braking,  where  the 
raU  condition  is*  poor,  the  brake  power  un- 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  train  or 
exeoesdve  amount  of  slack,  quick  stop» 
diould  be  avoided. 


TRAIN    RULES 


Columbus,  O.,  Oct.  1,  1922. 

On  time  Table  No.  17,  No.  40  is  due  to 
leave  A  at  10:30  p.  m.,  due  at  H  at  12:01 
a.  m.  and  due  to  arrive  at  K  at  2:00  a.  m. 

A  new  timê  table  takes  effect  at  12:01 
a.  m.  on  the  12th.  This  new  time  table 
shows  No.  40  due  to  leave  A  at  10:45  p.  m., 
H  at  12:16  a.  m.  and  due  to  arrive  at  K  at 
2:16  a.  m. 

When  the  new  time  table  took  effect  No. 
40  of  the  llth  was  at  H,  on  time. 

Question,  Will  No.  40  remain  at  H  until 
12:16  a.  m.  and  then  proceed  as  No.  40, 
retaining  its  train  orders  and  moving  with 
fun  schedule  authorityf 

A  Rkabkb. 


By  George  E.  Collingwood 

Answer,  I  am  assuming  that  the  sched- 
ule of  the  new  time  table  corresponds  with 
the  schedule  of  the  old  time  table  as  to 
dass,  day  of  leaving,  and  direction.  If 
this  is  true,  then  No.  40,  of  the  old  time 
table  will  wait  at  H  untO  12:16  a.  m.,  re- 
tain aU  of  its  train  orders  and  proceed 
as  No.  40. 

Standard  Bule  4  authorizes  this  action 
in  the  sentence,  "But  when  a  schedule  of 
the  preceding  time  table  corresponds  in 
number,  dass,  day  of  leaving,  direction, 
and  initial  and  terminal  stations,  with  a 
schedule  of  the  new  time  table,  a  train 
authorized  by  the  preceding  time  table  will 
retain  its  train    orders    and     assume     the 


schedule   of   the   corresponding  number  of 
the  new  time  table.'' 

The  above  portion  of  Bule  4  fumishes 
ample  authority  for  the  train  of  the  old 
time  table  to  assume  the  new  schedule 
when  it  corresponds  as  required.  If  the 
schedule  is  not  due  at  the  point  where  the 
train  of  the  old  time  table  finds  itself  at 
time  of  change,  it  must  wait  until  the 
schedule  is  due;  if  the  schedule  is  overdue, 
then  it  will  proceed  as  a  delayed  train. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1022. 

For  the  benefit  of  myself  and  others  will 
you  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  foUowing 
train  order: 

Order  No.  1.    "Engine  1362  run  extra 
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£  to  A,  engine  757  run  extra  A  to  G,  extra 
1862  east  meet  extra  757  west  at  B." 

Extra  1362  wai  given  the  above  order 
and  had  left  E  before  the  extra  at  A  re- 
ported  for  ita  copy  of  the  order.  When 
the  extra  at  A  did  report  it  had  engine 
751  instead  of  engine  757. 

The  eonductor  of  extra  751  informed  the 
dispateher  that  he  did  not  hâve  engine 
757  and  the  dispateher  told  him  he  had  no 
waj  of  ehanging  the  order,  and  instmeted 
the  condnctor  to  notifj  extra  1362  on  arrivai 
at  B  that  the  order  was  meant  for  engine 
751  instead  of  engine  757. 

We  are  wendering  if  this  case  was 
realljr  handled  as  it  shonid  hâve  been.  Is 
there  not  some  better  wayf 

H.  L.  S. 

Anâwer,  The  cases  whieh  eannot  be 
handled  in  aeeordanee  with  the  mies  are 
very  few,  and,  while  in  this  particular  case 
there  was  no  immédiate  harm  in  foUowing 
the  verbal  instmetions  of  the  dispateher, 
still  it  is  not  a  saf e  or  wise  praetice  to  dé- 
pend npon  verbal  instmetions  with  respect 
to  disregarding  a  train  order  when  snch 
instmetions  can,  and  shonid  be,  given  in 
the  regnlar  manner  provided  for  in  the 
book  of  mies. 

It  shonid  be  apparent  that  if  the  order 
meant  anything  in  train  movement  to  the 
extra,  it  shonid  hâve  been  eorreet.  If  it 
did  not  mean  anTthimg  then  it  shonid  not 
hâve  been  sent  in  train  order  form  in  the 
flrst  place. 

The  faets  are  that  it  was  an  important 
train  order  arranging  for  a  meeting  point 
for  two  extra  trains  and  that  it  was  the 
plain  dntj  of  the  dispateher  to  annnl  the 
former  order  to  extra  1862  in  the  regnlar 
manner,  and  issne  another  order  to  said 
extra  fixing  a  meeting  point  for  the  two 
extras  at  B,  as  was  the  intention  of  the 
flrst  order.  The  annnlling  order  and  the 
new  meeting  order  shonid  hâve  been  given 
to  the  eondnetoT  of  extra  751  at  A,  and  sent 
to  extra  1862  at  B,  as  instmeted  hj  Bnle 
217.  It  followB  that  the  dispateher  was 
wrong  in  his  statement  that  he,  the  dis- 
pateher, had  no  way  of  ehanging  the  order. 
Bnle  217  fnlly  provides  for  ineh  a  con- 
tingeney  hj  sUting  that  a  train  order  to 
be  delivered.  to  a  train  àt  a  point  not  a 
train  order  office,  or  at  one  at  whieh  the  office 
is  dosed,  mnst  be  addressed  to  the  eon- 
ductor and  engineman  of  the  train  at  snch 
point  and  f orwarded  and  delivered  hj  the 
condnctor  or  other  person  in  whose  care  it 
is  addressed.  Orders  so  delivered  mnst  be 
acted  npon  as  if  "complète"  had  been 
given  in  the  nsnal  wajr. 

In  this  replj  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  an 
order  to  extra  1862  exeept  bj  sending  it  in 
care  of  extra  751.  TMs  being  true  the 
above  method  wonld  dear  np  the  case  in 
fnll  aeeordanee  with  the  mies,  and  withont 
asking  anj  employés  to  violate  the  raies. 

When  verbal  instmetions  are  given  in 
a  serions  movement  there  is  a  chance  that 
some  error  will  be  made  either  in  the 
giving  of  the  instmetions,  or  the  nnder- 
standing  of  them.  In  this  case  there  was 
no  exense  for  resorting  to  verbal  instme- 
tions, and  had  there  been  misnnderstanding 
and  accident,  eveiyone  connected  with  the 


case  would  hâve  been  held  as  accessory  be- 
fore the  f  act. 

There  is  a  more  serions  view  of  the  case 
in  the  matter  of  instmoting  a  condnctor 
or  engineman  to  disregard  his  written 
orders,  without  the  formality  of  the  regn- 
lar method  outlined  in  the  mies.  Snch 
acte  brèak  down  the  respect  for  both 
the  rules  and  train  orders  and  eannot  fail 
to  weaken  the  sonndness  of  the  System  of 
train  movement.  Like  the  old  fable  of 
the  fox.  The  cry  of  "Fox,  Fox",  had 
been  given  so  many  times  when  there  was 
no  danger  that  the  people  paid  no  attention 
to  it  when  the  danger  actually  came,  and 
their  fiocks  were  destroyed.  Had  the  cry, 
**Fox,  Fox,"  been  used  strictly  in  aeeord- 
anee with  the  mies,  or  plan  outlined,  the 
ilocks  would  hâve  been  safe.  And  knowing 
the  influence  of  habit  npon  the  mind  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  praetice  of  violating 
the  rules,  or  plan  of  opération,  eannot  fail 
to  be  disastrons. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla,  Oct.  2,  1922. 

Passenger  train  No.  1  is  due  to  leave  A 
for  Z  at  6:00  a,  m.,  daily,  and  is  due  at  H 
at  8:10  a.  m. 

Engine  443  is  called  for  4:30  p.  m.  at 
H  and  given  the  following  order: 

"Engine  443  mn  extra  H  to  A  with 
right  over  No.  1." 

Extra  443  airived  at  B  at  5:58  a.  m.  the 
next  moming.  A  serions  question  arose 
as  to  whether  extra  443  eould  go  to  A 
against  No.  1  whieh  was  due  to  leave  in 
two  minutes  af ter  the  arrivai  of  the  extra 
at  B,  on  the  right  of  track  order,  whieh 
was  issued  to  the  extra  at  H. 

Would  you  eonsider  this  a  proper  order  f 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  order  shonid  state 
the  date  of  the  No.  1  over  whieh  right 
was  conferred. 

Miiniint. 

Anêwer.  At  4:30  p.  m.,  the  time  for 
whieh  the  extra  was  called  for.  No.  1  of 
that  day  was  8  hours  and  20  minutes  over- 
due  at  H  and  as  Bnle  201  states  that  train 
orders  will  be  nsed  for  movements  not 
provided  by  time  table,  it  is  reasonable 
and  correct  to  assume  that  the  order  re- 
fers to  No.  1,  whieh  is  8  hours  and  20 
minutes  late.  This  for  the  reason  that  the 
time  table  at  that  time  provides  for  move- 
ment of  the  extra  against  No.  1  whieh  is 
due  to  leave  A  at  6:00  a.  m.  the  next 
moming.  That  is  to  say,  it  provides  for 
movement  up  to  the  time  it  approaches  the 
sehednle  time  of  No.  1  of  the  next  day, 
at  whieh  time  No.  1  of  the  day  on  whieh 
the  extra  started  will  hâve  become  more 
than  12  hours  overdue  or  it  will  hâve  been 
met,  and,  in  either  ca^,  the  rules  provide 
that  the  right  of  track  order  beeomes  void. 

In  other  words,  the  extra  may  proceed 
against  No.  1  whieh  is  overdue  at  H  and 
if  it  meets  that  train  its  right  of  track 
order  over  No.  1  is  fulfiUed;  but  if  it  does 
not  meet  No.  1  then  the  sehednle  of  No.  1 
beeomes  void  because  it  is  more  than  12 
hours  late  and  the  order  likewise  beeomes 
void  as  per  Bule  220. 

Bnle  220  rends  in  part,  "Train  orders 
once  in  effect  continue  so  until  fulfilled, 
superseded  or  annnlled.  Orders  held  by 
or  issued  for  or  any  part  of  an  order  re- 
lating  to  a  regnlar  train  become  void  when 


suoh  train  loses  both  right  and  sehednle  as 
preseribed  by  Bnle  82,  or  is  annnlled." 

In  the  case  at  hand  the  order  is  certain 
to  be  fulfilled  or  made  void  before  5:58 
a.  m.  of  the  following  day  nnder  the  pro- 
visions of  Bule  220. 

The  order  is  entirely  proper  and  is  foUy 
authorized  by  standard  rules,  and  a  full 
understanding  of  the  rules  makes  the  order 
entirely  safe. 


Proper  HandllTig  of  Trains 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  technical  paper 
from  one  of  our  members  whieh  is  so  ex* 
traordinarily  good  that  we  feel,  in  justice 
to  both  him  and  the  membership  of  this 
organization,  that  it  shonid  be  pnblished 
Verbatim,  whieh  is  being  donc  herein,  and 
we  only  wish  that  more  of  our  members 
would  send  in  matters  such  as  this  whieh 
are  of  direct  interest  to  ail  concemed. 

As  his  questions  are  of  snch  great  length 
and  lest  my  answer,  whieh  is  so  short,  be 
lost  at  the  end,  I  am  going  to  answer  it 
ahead  of  the  question.  Beplying  to  this 
technical  paper  prepared  on  air  brakes  on 
whieh  you  wish  me  to  comment,  I  beg  to 
say  that  this  is  quite  a  broad  snbjeet 
involving  many  side  issues  along  with  the 
main  question  and  altogether  is  one  of 
several  phases.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
way  to  make  the  comment  on  this  paper 
than  to  compare  the  writer's  statement 
with  instructions  laid  lown  in  air  brake 
insmction  book  No.  4,  "Handllng  of 
Trains,  Passenger  and  Freight."  This 
book  is  pnblished  by  the  Air  Brake  Asso- 
ciation, 165  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
and  only  costs  fifty  cents  delivered.  It  is 
a  product  of  the  very  best  air  brake  brains 
in  the  eonntry,  particnlarly  of  those  men 
on  the  prominent  roads  whieh  are  direetly 
responsible  for  the  smooth  and  safe  haa- 
dling  of  ail  kinds  of  trains,  on  level  and 
mountainons  grades,  as  well.  To  this  is 
added  the  opinions  and  expressions  of  the 
manufacturers  and  air  brake  experts,  who 
are  continually  in  tonch  with  the  road  men. 
I  hâve  studied  this  paper  most  carefnlly, 
having  given  it  serions  considération  and 
thought  and  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
eould  get  a  better  expression  of  opinion 
than  by  consulting  the  above  mentionad 
book  and  for  that  reâ^n  1  do  not  care  to 
express  my  opinion  as  it  wonld  only  be  a 
répétition  of  instmetions  laid  down  in  this 
book. 

John  F.  Wklch. 


There  are  a  f  ew  questions  of  a  praeticaJ 
and  perhaps  technical  nature  that  I  would 
like  to  get  an  authoritative  opinion  ou 
relative  to  train  opération.  On  the  road 
where  I  am  employed  we  hâve  many  enrves 
and  so  far  as  I  know  they  are  withont  élé- 
vation. New  there  is  a  speed  restriction  of 
35  miles  per  honr  on  passenger  trains  de- 
scending  a  1.4  grade  on  thèse  enrves.  The 
thought  has  often  oecurred  to  me  as  to 
whieh  is  the  saf  est  way  to  bring  a  train 
around  one  of  thèse  enrves  where  the  air 
brake  is  controlling  the  speed  of  the  train. 
Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  every 
engineman  may  hâve  his  own  individual 
opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  around 
a  curve  at  speed  on  a  grade.  I  hâve  my 
way  whieh,  in  ail  events,  may  be  as  good 
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as  the  average,  but  what  I  wish  to  get 
is  an  expr^sion  of  expert  technical  opinion 
on  the  matter.  Personally  my  opinion  in- 
elines  me  to  believe  it  la  beat  to  so  reduee 
the  speed  of  the  train  before  enterîng  the 
eorve  as  to  enable  the  train  to  roll  aronnd 
the  curre  wth  the  brakes  released.  Mj 
contention  is  that  a  train  having  the 
brakes  applied  on  entering  a  curve  has  a 
condition  of  rigiditj  set  up  wherein  if 
there  is  a  tendency  of  the  rails  to  spread 
or  the  engine  to  dinib  the  outer  rail  jon 
hâve  onlj  aggravated  or  increased  the  lia- 
bility  of  derailment.  I  realize  it  is  not 
aJwajs  possible  to  apply  technical  théories 
to  practical  opération  of  trains,  but  I  do 
believe  there  is  a  correct  solution  of  this 
problem  and  some  happy  médium  we  can 
ail  agrée  on.  Another  question  in  which 
every  engineman  has  a  live  interest  is  suc- 
eessful  train  braking  and  particularlj 
heavy-grade  braking.  It  seems  to  me  that 
an  exchange  of  ideas  on  the  beat  method 
of  train  handling  to  obtain  the  élimination 
of  shocks  or  what  is  generally  termed 
alack-action,  and  at  the  same  time  hâve  in 
reserve  the  maximum  amount  of  braking 
IM>wer  to  call  on  in  case  an  emergency  stop 
was  imperative  is  the  gênerai  objective 
sought  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
greatest  factor  in  creating  a  condition 
favorable  for  wheel-sliding  is  slack-action. 
We  recognize  that  no  two  trains  hâve  the 
same  slack-action  and  the  problem  of 
smooth  handling  lies  largely  within  the 
domain  of  the  men  responsible  for  the 
make-up  of  the  train  at  terminais,  the  effi- 
eiency  of  inspection  forces,  and  lost  but 
not  least  the  degree  of  skill  displayed  by 
the  engineer.  For  obvions  reasons  it  is  im- 
practicable  to  hâve  a  train  so  assembled 
at  terminal  points  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  liability  of  break-in-twos, 
and  at  the  same  time  hâve  an  equal  dis- 
tnbution  of  braking  power  throughout  the 
train.  Yardmen  are  concerned  only  in  the 
ahortest  possible  time  required  to  throw  a 
train  together,  and  equîl  braking  power 
distribution  is  sacrificed  for  station-order 
assemblage.  In  some  cases  where  there 
are  unusually  long  trains  or  an  excess  of 
motive  power  on  the  head  end,  or  helper- 
engines  to  be  used  in  some  part  of  the 
train  thère  will  be  some  prêteuse  of  hav- 
ing the  (hard-bellies)  steel  cars  set  ahead, 
and  the  (soft-bellies)  ^ooden  cars  set  to 
rear.  The  problem  that  concerne  us  most- 
ly  is  the  universal  condition  of  the  aver- 
age  freight  train,  the  character  of  its 
make-up,  and  how  best  to  get  such  a  train 
over  the  road  to  avoid  excessive  shock  to 
draft-rigging  and  damage  to  freight.  Let 
us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  conditions  existing  in  a  train 
that  are  the  primary  factors  in  promoting 
nndesirable  slack  effect  over  which  the 
engineman  has  no  control.  To  anywhere 
near  approach  the  millennium  in  train 
braking  there  must  be  three  objectives  ob- 
tained.  Fixyrt,  the  maximum  élimination  of 
shock-aetion;  second,  the  minimum  amount 
of  brake-cylinder  pressures  that  will  keep 
the  train  under  control;  third,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  auxiliary  réservoir  pres- 
sure in  reserve  at  ail  times.  To  answer 
the  ârst  I  will  attempt  to  prove  that  slack- 
aetion  on  a  descending  grade  runs  in  cycles 


as  any  one  is  aware  of  who  has  rode  behind 
a  60  car  freight  train.  This  intermittent 
wave,  like  action  of  slack,  is  a  natural  re- 
suit of  the  forces  of  gravity,  aided  by  the 
recoil  and  expansion  of  the  draf  t  springs. 
To  illustrate  the  point  it  is  known  that 
free  running  cars  will  run  down  a  grade 
faster  than  a  locomotive.  The  locomotive 
in  descending  has,  on  aecount  of  its  greater 
weight,  more  frictional  résistance  to  o ver- 
corne  than  a  car,  and  in  addition  must 
overcome  the  compressor-like  action  of  its 
cylinders.  As  soon  as  a  descent  is  started 
on  a  grade  the  first  event  is  for  the  cars 
to  run  in  against  the  engine,  for  the 
reaaons  set  forth  above.  The  combined 
weight  of  the  cars  running  in  againat  the 
engine  naturally  booata  the  engine  ahead 
at  a  greater  rate  of  apeed.  Thia  ia  the 
inatant  when  ail  the  alack  being  driven 
in  againat  the  engine  the  draft  apringa  be- 
ing compreaaed  will  exert  their  influence 
to  atill  further  accelerate  the  apeed  of  the 
engine  aa,  theoretically,  after  the  firat 
ahove  in  of  the  alack,  the  apeed  of  the  cars 
has  been  checked  and  their  drawbars  are 
beginning  at  that  inatant  expanding  from 
the  head  car  in  a  wave  action,  traveling 
towarda  the  rear,  which  atill  again  in- 
creases  the  apeed  of  the  engine,  and  this 
wave  of  compreaaed  draft  apringa  exerts 
its  influence  until  it  haa  reached  a  point 
towarda  the  rear  where  the  amount  of  corn- 
preaaion  haa  become  negligible  on  aecount 
of  the  decreaaed  weight  neceaaary  to  drive 
the  apringa  in.  The  natural  reault  then  is 
a  jerk  ahead  on  the  rear  cars  or  eaboose 
as  aoon  aa  the  increaaed  apeed  of  the 
engine  reacta  on  the  cabooae.  Thia  action 
travela  in  cyclea  aa  regular  aa  a  clock  and 
each  cycle  increaaea  the  apeed  of  the  train 
unleas  checked  by  the  action  of  the  brakea. 
I  remember  very  vividly  of  being  on  a 
60  car  coal  train  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
(now  the  Union  Pacific  Syatem)  between 
Montpelier  and  Pocatello,  Idaho,  that  got 
away  on  aecount  of  the  air  failing,  and  if 
there 'a  one  thing  that  atanda  out  con- 
apicuous  in  my  memory  of  that  grave  ex- 
périence it's  the  remembrance  of  how  at 
regular  intervais  the  alack  would  run  in 
againat  the  engine  and  increaae  our  speed 
towards  an  unknown  fate.  This  left  an  in- 
delible  impression  on  my  mind,  as  we  were 
approaching  a  telegraph  office  where  it  was 
customary  to  reçoive  a  meet  order  to  head 
in  and  meet  one  or  two  trains  traveling  up 
the  hill.  We  came  into  sight  of  this  order 
board  office  traveling  at  a  fearful  rate  of 
speed  and  beeause  the  board  was  clear  is 
my  reason  for  being  alive  today.  To  re- 
vert  back  then  as  to  how  best  to  control 
slack  action  it  is  apparent  the  slack  must 
be  held  bunched  as  no  other  way  can 
eliminate  the  run  in  of  train.  We  hâve  ail 
met  the  fellow  who  claims  he  brings  his 
train  down  the  hill  with  the  slack  stretched, 
but  to  those  of  us  who  are  disillusioned 
we  feel  the  same  sympathy  for  hia  egotiam 
aa  we  do  for  the  oatrieh  that  shovea  his 
head  in  the  aand  when  attacked.  After 
one  of  theae  rare  geniuaea  geta  througrh 
telling  you  how  the  '-K  triplea,  and  the 
retainera,  and  a  high  degree  of  akill  at 
the  brake  valve  doea  the  trick,  that  old 
axiom  comea  up  in  your  mind.  Where 
ignorance  ia  bliaa  it'a  better  to  keep  mum. 


but  if  the  poor  miaguided  brother  could  be 
riding  behind  himaelf  back  in  the  crummy 
he  would  be  like  the  Httle  boy  that  ndned 
hia*  panta.  Aa  piaton  travel  ia  a  large 
factor  in  the  promotion  of  slack  effect  in 
braking  and  as  the  K  triple  is  effective 
only  approximately  25  cars  back,  the  50 
or  more  cars,  as  the  case  may  be,  behind 
those  25  K*B  will  make  things  happen^ 
back  in  the  hack  which  may  provoke  nn- 
complimentary  remarks.  Again  there  may 
be  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  a  lot  of  short 
travel  cars  on  the  rear  to  ail  let  loose 
about  the  same  time  and  just  at  the  time 
the  K  brothers  on  the  head  end  are  being 
applied  by  the  engineman  in  making  his 
second  application  of  brakes.  I  used  to 
brake  for  a  conductor  on  the  Chicago  à 
Northwestern,  on  the  Wisconsin  division 
out  of  Chicago.  We  had  an  engineer  with 
one  of  the  régulation  90  car  drags  with  a 
big  Zoo-Loo  engine  one  day  who  was  a  man, 
as  I  remember,  of  about  two  years'  expé- 
rience. "He  was  quite  an  up-to-date  fellow 
and  apparently  well  read  as  most  North- 
western engineers  are.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate  of  keep  the  slack  stretched.  The  first 
time  he  stopped  I  started  for  the  rear  door 
to  go  back  and  flag,  but  he  changed  the 
current  of  traffic  for  me  and  put  me 
through  the  front  door  backwards.  Pete 
Grady,  the  big  O,  was  jazzing  around  Uke 
a  billiard  bail  trying  to  get  a  toehold  on 
something  solid.  When  the  crash  was  over 
and  the  dust  settled  down,  the  inside  of 
that  hack  looked  like  a  bankmpt  Junk  shop 
trying  to  get  out  of  town  ahead  of  a 
cyclone.  One  look  at  Grady  told  me  silence 
would  be  golden,  so  to  protect  my  meal 
ticket  I  grabbed  the  red  banner  and  beat 
it  and  left  him  to  take  invoice  and  deliver 
the  opening  address  to  the  head  end.  I 
never  leamed  exaetly  what  compliments 
passed  back  and  forth  between  him  aad 
the  engineer,  but  by  their  arctic  demeanor 
towards  each  other  I  sensed  relations  were 
rather  strained.  The  fireman  let  me  in  on 
the  procedings  to  the  extent  that  he  was 
convinced  when  it  come  to  cuss  words  that 
a  sailor  wouldn't  hâve  been  able  to  ante 
with  either  Grady  or  the  Hogger  when  it 
come  to  a  show  down.  I  was  carrying  a  B. 
of  L.  E.  card  in  my  pocket  at  the  time  (un- 
known, of  course,  to  Grady)  and,  of  course, 
my  sympathy  ail  leaned  towards  the  engi- 
neer, but  I  did  feel  incensed  he  would  not 
ever  proclaim,  *  *  There  must  be  a  dynamiter 
in  the  train,"  as  I  felt  he  should  hâve  put 
up  some  alibL  I  got  hold  of  this  dear 
brother  on  the  Q-T  when  we  reached  Mil- 
waukee  and  gave  him  my  solemn  word  he 
had  run  me  against  the  current  of  traffic 
back  in  the  eaboose  every  time  he  stopped, 
and  that  the  crummy  looked  like  a  garbage 
dump  inside,  but  I  was  still  open  to  argu- 
ment as  I  was  an  optimist.  He  said: 
'  '  Brother,  the  only  scientific  way  to  handle 
thèse  drags  is  ke^p  them  stretched  ail  the 
time."  I  says  to  him:  ''Old  Pal,  l'm  with 
you,  win  or  lose,  but  as  a  mark  of  spécial 
esteem  will  you  kindly  slip  me  the  advance 
information  of  where  you  expect  to  stop 
going  back  to  *'Chi"  tomorrow."  He  re- 
plied:  *' Why,  yes,  but  what 's  the  big  idea, 
old  top."  I  says,  ''Well,  l'il  hâve  a  chance 
to  unload  natural  and  enjoy  the  comedy 
from     the     spectators'    viewpoint."      It 
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fltarted  him  thinking  and  the  retnrn  trip 
was  veiy  nneventful.  Now  then  the  next 
two  objectives,  namely,  the  lowest  possible 
brake  eylinder  pressure  and  the  highest 
maximum  aoxiliary  réservoir  pressure  ean 
be  obtained  only  by  the  short  cycle  System 
of  brake  manipulation.  I  confess  that 
personally  this  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the 
idéal  and  only  scientifie  way  to  handle  a 
train  on  a  grade  where  the  retainers  are 
being  employed.  My  argument  is  that  by 
using  this  method  of  braking  a  train  you 
can  approximate  a  uniform  speed,  one  real 
advantage  as  every  engineman  will  admit. 
This  uniform  speed  makes  it  possible  to 
make  lighter  applications  of  the  brakes 
whch  results  in  lower  wheel  températures, 
another  marked  advantage  in  f avor  of  thîji 
System.  By  holding  the  train  at  a  uniform 
speed,  giving  us  the  advantage  of  light 
applications,  we  secure  high  equalization 
between  brake  pipe  and  auziliary,  which 
gives  us  the  greatest  advantage  of  ail  f rom 
a  safety  standpoint,  i  e.,  we  hâve  started 
in  to  replenish  our  braking  power  to  an 
auxiliary  that  is  already  only  a  f ew  pounds 
under  the  pressure  being  carried.  If  an 
emergency  arises  making  it  imperative  to 
accompliflh  a  qiiick  stop  you  hâve  got  the 
pressure  in  your  auxiliaries  to  deliver  the 
goods,  while  the  brother  that  foUows  the 
old  System  of  application  of  the  brakes  by 
drawing  ofP  the  air  and  then  letting  them 
ride  for  a  long  ways  is  up  against  the  real 
thing  when  an  emergency  shows  up,  as  he 
has  a  low  auxiliary  pressure  to  help  liîm 
ont.  Another  good  feature  of  the  short 
cycle  way  is  it  reduces  the  labor  on  the 
air  pump.  Of  course,  I  am  assuming  that 
the  grade  is  heavy  enough  to  use  retainers. 
0.  P.  8.,  Div.  6i5. 

Increftied  Pay  Wlth  the  Locomotlyv 
Booster 

BY  JOHN  T,  WKLOH 

In  Bumming  up  the  benefits  derived  f  rom 
the  Locomotive  Booster,  there  are  several 
things  to  be  considered.  The  factor  of 
adhésion  of  the  trailer  wheels  being  one 
of  the  flrst  as  the  necessary  weight  must 
be  placed  on  them  to  insure  their  holding 
the  rail  in  uniformity  with  the  drivers 
and  incidentally  the  pay  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen  must  be  considered — their  pay 
being  on  the  weight  on  drivers  basis.  As  in 
transferring  weight  from  drivers  to  trail- 
ers,  which  is  now  being  done  in  so  far  as 
safety  will  permit  and  perhaps  beyond  the 
safety  point,  must  be  increased  with  the 
application  of  the  booster.  Therefore,  the 
enginemen  should  be  paid  for  the  increased 
tractive  effort  which  is  conservatively  es- 
timated  at  eleven  thousand  pounds  through 
the  application  of  the  booster.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  booster  is  a  paying  propo- 
sition for  the  railroads  and  should  be 
made  twofold,  for  the  men  also.  There 
has  been  no  récent  development  for  rail- 
poad  use  which  surpasses  the  booster.  The 
weakness  of  the  locomotive  is  in  its  start- 
Ing  power  as  this  power  is  out  of  ail  pro- 
portion to  the  locomotive 's  hauling  ca- 
pacity,  once  the  train  is  under  headway, 
making  the  booster  a  necessity.  Before 
the  booster  came  the  starting  power  was 
gained  by  adding  to  the  size  of  the  loco- 
motive and  increasing  boiler  pressure  until 


at  last  the  MaUett  '<Junk  Piles"  were 
bmlt  and  their  requirements  of  upkeep  en- 
tailed  the  employment  of  so  many  ma- 
chinists  and  repair  men,  both  at  the  ter- 
minal and  on  line  of  road,  that  the  in- 
creased cost  of  railway  opération  and  de- 
crease  in  promptness  and  dispatch  of  han- 
dling  the  business  brought  about  a  force 
of  necessity  causing  the  adoption  of  the 
booster  and  it  is  hère  to  stay. 

New  IiOcomotiTes 

The  Boston  and  Maine  B.  B.  recently 
put  in  service  twenty  new  yard  engines 
and  we  hâve  had  requests  to  publish  di- 
mensions of  them,  which  follow: 

Track  gauge,  4'8%";  fuel,  bit.  coal. 

Cylinder—Type,  Piston  Val.;  diam.,  25";  ' 
stroke,  28". 

Tractive  power — Simple  51,000. 

Factor  of  adhésion — Simple  4.33. 

Wheel  base  driving — 15';  rigid,  15';  total, 
15';  total,  engine  and  tender,  52'8%". 

Weight — In  working  order,  221,000;  on 
drivers,  221,000;  engine  and  tender, 
378,700. 

Boiler— Type,  Str.  top;  1.  D.  flrst  ring, 
78%e'';  working  pressure,  175  Ibs. 

Firebor-~Type,  Wide;  length,  102%"; 
width,  66%";  thickness  of  crown,  %"; 
tube,  %";  sides,  %";  baek,  %";  water 
space  front  5";  sides,  4%";  back,  4%"; 
depth  (top  of  grate  to  center  of  lowest 
tube)  18". 

Crown  staying,  i^e"  radial. 

Tubes — Material,  Seamless  Steel;  num- 
ber,  230;  diam.,  2". 

Flues — Material,  Seamless  steel;  num- 
ber,  36;  diam.,  5%". 

Thickness  tubes,  .109";  flues.  No.  9  B.  W. 
G. 

Tube— Length,  15'  0";  spacîng,  %". 

Heating    Surface— Tube,    1796    sq.    ft; 
flues,  773  sq.  ft.;  firebox,  186  sq.  ft;  arch 
tubes,  18  sq.  ft.;  total,  2773  sq.  ft. 
Superheater  Surface,  652  sq.  ft. 

Grate  Area,  47  sq.  ft. 

Wheels — Driv.  dia.  outside  tire,  51";  cen- 
ter diam.,  44";  driv.  material,  main,  cast 
Steel;  others,  cast  steel;  tender  truck,  diam., 
33";  kind,  cast  iron. 

Axles — Driv.  journals  main,  10x12"; 
other,  9x12";  tender  truck  journals,  6x11". 

Boxes— Driving,  main,  cast  Stl.;  others, 
cast  steel. 

Brake — Operating,  Westinghouse;  driver, 
American;  tender,  Westinghouse;  pump, 
1-8%"  C.C;  réservoir,  2-18%xl20". 

Exhaust  pipe,  single;  nozzles,  5%",  5%", 
6". 

Grate  style,  Bocking. 

Piston — Bod  diam.,  4%";  piston  packing, 
Snap  rings. 

Smoke  Stack — Diam.,  18";  top  above  rail, 
14'  7". 

Tender  frame,  Cast  steel. 

Tank — Style,  Water  bottom.;  capacity, 
8000  gallons;  capacity  fuel,  10  tons. 

Valves — Type,  14"  piston;  travel,  6%", 
outside  lap  1";  lap  or  clearance,  0";  lead  in 
full  gear,  %". 


objections  on  the  part  of  the  Ohineso 
workers  to  certain  requireoï^nts.  It 
seems  from  this  article  that  a  shopkeeper 
in  Nanking  has  requested  his  employés  to 
wear  underwear,  which  is  not,  evidently,  eos- 
tomary  during  the  summer,  and  he  is  having 
considérable  trouble  with  them.  He  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  off er  a  20  per  cent  inerease 
in  pay  to  those  of  his  employés  who  woold 
comply  with  his  request  and  has  alao  re- 
quested the  others  to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere,  that  is,  where  it  will  not  be  so 
warm. 

If  there  are  any  employers  in  thia  coontry 
who  are  paying  a  living  wage  and  want  to 
increase  their  présent  standard  of  pay  20 
per  cent  for  the  privilège  of  having  their 
employés  wear  additional  underwear,  I  would 
like  to  know  where  they  are  and  111  agrée 
to  wear  almost  enough  to  keep  a  f ellow  from 
walMng.  MsMBKB. 


Loadlng    of    AU    Oommodlties— Bxœpt 
Ooal— ^At  Becord  LevelB 

Loading  of  ail  commodities,  except  eoal, 
for  the  week  ended  September  80th  was 
809,032  cars,  which  was  the  heaviest  load- 
ing (excluding  coal)  of  any  week  in  the 
history  of  the  railroads. 

The  loading  of  coal  was  189,349  car»— 
or  only  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  week  of  1920,  in  which  year 
coal  loadings  were  the  heaviest  on  reeord, 
and  in  which  there  were  no  coal  minera' 
or  shopmen's  strikes,  immediately  preeed- 
ing  the  heavy  autumn  trafic 


Complète 

A  sufferer  who  lives'  close  to  a  railroad 
yard  in  the  suburbs,  wrote  the  following 
to  the  railroad  company,  complaining  about 
the  racket  made  by  a  switch  engine. 

''Gentlemen:  Why  is  it  that  your  iwiteh 
engine  has  to  ding  and  dong  and  flzz  and 
spit  and  clang  and  bang  and  buzz  and  hiss 
and  bell  and  wail  and  pang  and  rant  and 
howl  and  yowl  and  grate  and  grind  and 
puff  and  bump  and  click  and  clank  and 
chug  and  moan  and  hoot  and  toot  and 
crash  and  grunt  and  gasp  and  groan  and 
whistle  and  wheeze  and  squawk  tmd  blow 
and  jar  and  jerk  and  rasp  and  jmgle  and 
twang  and  dack  and  rumble  and  jangle 
and  ring  and  clatter  and  yelp  and  howl  and 
hum  and  snarl  and  puff  and  growl  and 
thump  and  boom  and  clash  and  joU  and 
jostle  and  shake  and  screech  and  snort  and 
snarl  and  slam  and  throb  and  crink  and 
quiver  and  rumble  and  roar  and  rattle  and 
yell  and  smoke  and  smell  and  shriek  Hke 
hell  ail  night  longf — Boston  Olohe, 


Ohlnese  Labor 
A  very  interesting  article  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Oklahoma  Leader  regarding 
Chinese     labor     conditions,     referring    to 


KewB 

United  States  Senator  Watson  of  In* 
diana  made  the  statement  several  wedict 
ago,  "Gold  in  the  United  States  purchasee 
17.22  hours  of  labor."  An  ounce  of  gold 
is  worth  $20.67.  If  an  ounce  of  gold  is 
worth  $20.67  and  it  buys  only  17.22  houn 
of  labor,  that  would  make  labor,  aceordîng 
to  the  senator 's  figure,  reçoive  about  $1.20 
per  hour.  We  would  like  the  senator  to 
tell  us  how  many  laborers  are  receiring 
such  pay. 
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RADIO 


By  EDWARD  UNDLEY  BOWLES 
ht  Radio  Communleatkm,  Matëochtumttê  Institution  of  Toelmology 


The  Aerial  and  How  It  Is  Actually  Made  to 

Produce  a  "Splash" 


ÀM  we  liave  leen,  the  eharged  plat«  and 
gmp  are  a  meane  of  prodaeing  a  splath  in 
the  ether,  and  this  splash  travela  ont  from 
the  aerial  at  the  eztremelj  rapid  rate  of 
18d»000  miles  a  leeond.  In  order  to  de- 
teet  the  iplath  from  a  great  distanee,  it  ia 
neeessaiy  to  discard  onr  preyiona  method 
of  excitation  and  to  find  eome  means  of 
Tiolentljr  thoeking  the  ether.  It  is  im- 
praetieid  to  hang  a  plate  np  in  the  air  for 
aeveral  reaaons,  one  of  them  being  that 
we  ean  hâve  an  eleetrieal  container  of 
•uffieient  eapacity  by  onlj  haring  a  net- 
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work  of  wires — such  networks  are  shown 
in  figures  15,  16,  17,  18,  19  and  20,  and  are 
ealled  antennae,  or  more  popularly  at  the 
présent  time,  aerials. 

Bow  the  Aerial  Is  Actually  Ohargad 

A  transmitting  aerial  that  sends  ont  the 
waves  whieh  die  away  shortly  after  eaeh 
splash  (what  we  hâve  ealled  damped 
waves)  is  excited  by  means  of  a  spark 
eoil  or  transformer.  Thèse  two  pièces  of 
apparatos  serve  the  same  purpose,  each  in 
a  slightlj  différent  waj.  A  spark  coil 
ntilizes  an  ordinary  dry  cell  or  storage 
battery  for  its  exciter  and  the  transformer 
is  connected  to  the  Unes  of  an  altemating 
carrent  System.  As  yet  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  talk  abont  thèse  terme,  but  they 
will  be  defined  in  détail  later.  In  the  case 
of  the  spark  coil,  the  current  from  the 
battery  is  sent  throngh  one  winding  and 
when  the  circuit  is  broken  suddenly,  that 
is,  when  the  batteiy  is  suddenly  removed 
so  that  the  current  must  die  out,  a  very 


high  voltage  will  appear  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  eoil  of  wire,  wound  abont  but  not 
connected  to  the  winding,  in  whieh  the 
battery  enrrent  flows.  The  reason  for  this 
must  be  explained  later.  In  a  f ew  words, 
the  purpose  of  the  induction  coil  is  to 
generate  for  a  short  interval  a  high  voltage 
whieh  is  suficient  to  charge  an  antenna  or 
aerial  and  send  out  a  group  of  waves,  when 
the  spark  gap  breaks  down.  In  this  case 
we  do  not  hâve  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
gap  ''G",  in  figure  11,  for  we  can  generate 
a  sudden  high  voltage  by  means  of  the 
coil  and  since  this  voltage  or  pressure 
begins  at  aero  and  then  builds  np  to  thou- 
s::nds  of  volts,  we  can  adjust  the  gap  so 
that  it  will  break  down  at  whatever  pres- 
sure we  want  it  to.  In  a  spark  trans- 
mitting station  the  crack  is  oftentimes 
heard,  when  this  gap  breaks  down  and  re- 
leases  the  eleetrieal  energy  stored  in  the 
aerial,  although  in  most  installations  a 
spécial  gap  is  used  (more  efficient)  whieh 
does  not  make  so  much  noise.  We  cannot 
go  too  deeply  into  our  spark  coil  and  its 
exact  opération  without  first  talking  of 
magnets,  but  for  the  présent  we  will  say  a 
little  about  the  method  of  picking  wire- 
less  waves  from  the  ether. 

Bow  the  Wlraleas  Waves  Traval 
and  How  They  Are  Becalvad 

We  saw  that  when  a  pebble  was  dropped 
in  a  pond  waves  were  sent  out  by  the 
splash  and  that  a  little  float  set  somewhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  would  bob  up 
and  down  as  the  waves  passed.  The  pebble 
served  as  a  detector  and  our  eyes  the  re- 
ceiver.  For  the  radio  or  wireless  waves 
we  need  to  set  np  some  form  of  receiving 
device.  The  waves  were  produced  by  a 
current  (due  to  a  charge  suddenly  released) 
surging  or  rushing  from  aerial  to  groand 
and  vice  versa  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  say 
,a  million  times  a  second.  Oommon  sensé 
would  eonclude  that  if  an  aerial  built  in 
a  certain  way  would  send  out  waves  of  a , 
certain  character  that  if  they  struek  an- 
other  aerial  connected  to  ground  they 
would  cause  a  current  to  flow  in  it. 

The  Effect  of  a  Wave 
in  Stilklng  an  Aerial 

You  might  say  that  this  vibration  was 
forced  just  as  the  vibration  of  the  float 
was  forced,  only  one  is  forced  by  eleetric 
waves  moving  at  extremely  high  speed  and 
the  other  is  forced  by  water  waves  moving 
at  a  relatively  low  speed.  The  argument 
hère  is  that  if  an  aerial  of  a  particular 


size  and  type  will  send  out  certain  charac- 
teristic  eleetric  wavee  when  excited,  then 
another  aerial  of  exactly  the  same  sise  and 
type  will,  if  struek  by  thèse  waves,  hâve 
set  up  in  it  a  current  whieh  is  a  replica 
or  duplicate  in  ail  except  size  or  magnitude 
of  the  current  exciting  the  sending  aerial. 

The  kind  of  vibrations  for  a  given  aerial 
will  be  the  same,  no  matter  how  much 
charge  is  placed  on  it  before  the  gap  breaks 
down.  Baying  this  another  way,  the  num- 
ber  of  waves  sent  out  in  one  second  is  the 
same,  no  matter  how  large  the  exciting 
charge;  the  only  différence  is  in  the  size 
of  the  waves — or  in  what  we  call  the  ampli- 
tude. The  distance  the  waves  can  travel 
before  being  wom  out  is  dépendent  npon 
the  quantity  of  charge  whieh  can  be  put 
into  the  aerial.  (The  longer  the  charge, 
the  longer  the  distance.)  But  there  are 
certain  limiting  conditions  whieh  will  come 
in  hère  as  we  shall  see  later. 

If  we  will  agrée  that  an  incoming  eleetric 
wave  will  set  up  eleetric  vibrations  in  an 
aerial,  then  we  can  go  on  to  the  question 
of  how  we  can  detect  the  minute  currents — 
for  such  they  are  under  average  conditions. 
It  is  first  necessary  to  make  a  detector  for 
thèse  waves  and  then  a  reeeiver. 

The  Wireless  Wave  Prodnees  a 
Ourrent  In  the  Baeeiylng  Aerial 

Every  time  the  spark  jumps  the  gap  of 
the  sending  aerial  once,  there  is  sent  out, 
as  we  'hâve  seen,  a  group  of  waves.  The 
first  wave  is  strong  and  then  gradually 
the  succeeding  ones  die  out  as  the  energy 
of  the  aerial  is  radiated  into  space.  This 
little  group  of  waves  travels  out  for  a 
long  distance  before  there  is  another  rush 
of  energy  across  the  spark  gap.  The  num- 
ber  of  groupe  sent  out  in  one  second  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two 
thousand.  When  one  of  thèse  groupe  of 
waves  strikes  the  aerial  its  effect  is  to  set 
up  in  that  aerial  a  current  whieh  will  flow 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another. 
This  corresponds  to  the  up  and  down 
motion  of  a  float  produced  by  a  waj^er 
wave.  When  we  consider  that  in  the  aerial 
this  up  and  down  motion  occurs  at  the  rate 
of  a  million  times  a  second,  it  is  clear  to 
see  that  our  eye  could  not  detect  such  a 
physical  movement  even  if  we  could  con- 
struct  something  small  enough  to  vibrato 
at  that  rate.  If  mechanical  vibrations  of 
a  million  a  second  could  be  obtained,  the 
car  could  not  detect  them  since  its  usual 
range  lies  in  the  neighjt>Qrhood  of  from  one 
hundred    to    three    thousand    vibrations    a 
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■eeond.  We  hâve  to  détermine  a  means  of 
treating  theie  radio  fréquent  waves  so 
that  thej  will  make  themeelves  heard — 
that  means  that  we  hâve  to  nae  their  energy 
to  make  an  ordinary  reeeiver  diaphragm 
vibrato. 

How  the  Lowtr  Halvea  of 
the  Wave  Are  Ont  Off 

Onee  more  we  wiU  go  baok  to  something 
whieh  we  ean  eee.    In  this  eaae  we  hâve  in 
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figure  21  a  device  which  wiU  give  us  a 
piotare  of  only  the  crests  of  the  water 
waves.  If  the  sheet  of  paper  is  moved  to 
the  right  as  fast  as  the  waves  are  travel- 
ing,  then  the  pen  will  traee  Just  the  npper 
half  of  the  waves,  sinee  the  stop  prevents 
the  float  from  f ollowing  down  into  the 
troughs.  In  this  waj  we  hâve  a  means  of 
deteeting  only  what  we  might  eall  the 
positive  half  of  the  water  waves.  If  the 
wave  is  damped,  each  sneeessive  êrest  of 
this  group  (ail  the  waves  prodneed  hj  a 
single  splash)  will  be  a  little  less  than  the 
one  just  ahead;  that  is,  '*B**  will  be  less 
than  ''A",  and  so  on  nntil  the  erests  are 
so  small  thej  are  not  visible.  The  sheets 
of  paper  for  a  single  gronp  of  waves  woold 
look  like  figure  21,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
waves  hâve  been  eut  off.  Our  improvised 
float  has  aeted  as  what  we  eall  a  reetifier 
— ^that  it  has  onlj  allowed  the  erests  of 
the  waves  to  go  through. 

The  Inverted  L  Type  of  Antenna 
and  Its  OoDStniction  for  Beceiving 

One  thing  that  many  do  not  realize  is 
that  the  aerial  is  not  alone  the  horizontal 
portion  of  the  wires,  but  it  eonsists  of  the 
horizontal  part,  the  lead-in,  and  the  ground. 
When  lengths  are  spoken  of,  sueh  as,  let 
us  say,  a  150-foot  aerial,  what  is  meant  is 
the  distanee  over  alL  Fnrther,  just  as  we 
hâve  said,  it  makes  no  différence  whether 
the  aerial  wire  is  oovered  with  insulation 
or  whether  it  is  not. 

For  the  shorter  wave  length,  let  ns  say 
360  meters,  an  aerial  abont  150  feet  long 
will  work  welL  It  eannot  be  said  that 
sueh  a  length  will  work  best,  for  eaeh  re- 
ceiving  hook-up  will  hâve  its  own  best  ad- 
justment  of  aerial  length.  In  the  case 
where  a  vario-eoupler  with  tapa  is  nsed, 
the  insertion  or  the  removal  of  inductance 
in  the  primary  eireuit  has  the  effect  of  in- 
ereasing  or  deereasing  the  wave  length,  or 
simply,  it  has  the  effect  of  lengthening  or 
of  shortening  the  aeriaL  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered  that  when  the  aerial  is  tuned 
for  a  partienlar  wave  it  is  then  best  fitted 
for  this  wave  length  only.  If  adjustments 
of  the  tuner  are  made,  there  is  also  the 


necessity  of  readjnsting  the  primary  in- 
duetance  of  the  vario-eonpler,  (if  the  eonp- 
ling  is  close). 

The  Aerial  aad  Its  OonitmetloB 

If  the  receiving  set  is  gronnded  to  a 
water  pipe,  the  aerial  length  ean  be 
measured  from  that  point  to  the  free  end 
of  the  aeriaL  The  préférable  position  is 
one  whieh  will  give  the  best  direetional  re- 
sults.  For  instance,  for  the  most  efficient 
réception  of  a  station,  the  free  end  of  the 
aerial  should  point  away  from  it  and  with 
the  horizontal  part  in  Une  with  the  station 
— the  lead-in  should  be  taken  from  the 
part  nearest  the  sending  station. 

The  wire  should  preferably  be  stranded» 
as  in  this  form  of  conductor  the  losçes  are 
smaller  than  in  a  solid  one.  High  fre- 
quency  currents  hâve  the  habit  of  travel- 
ing  near  the  surface  of  wires,  and  in  de- 
signing  radio  apparatus  this  is  an  import- 
ant factor  to  consider,  since  the  inside  of 
a  large  condenser  under  thèse  eircum- 
stances  becomes  useless.  The  wire  should 
consist  of  about  eight  strands  of  No.  18 
copper  wire.  This  ean  be  obtained  plain 
or  tinned — ^the  tinned  wire  is  protected 
from  eorrosion. 

The  wires  should  be  supported  by  strain 
insulators,  one  type  of  which  was  shown  in 
figure  10.  Oare  must  be  exercised  in 
making  ail  ties  so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  from  a  f  ail  of  the  wire  and  insula- 
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tors.  There  should  be  a  moderato  sag  in 
the  wire,  as  in  figure  22,  for,  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  hâve  it  too  tant,  a  very  large 
and  unneeessary  strain  will  be  put  on  the 
supports. 

The  lead-in  should  be  a  continuation  of 
the  horizontal  part  of  the  wire  and  it 
should  terminate  on  an  insulator  supported 
five  inehes  away  from  the  wall  of  the  house. 

This  terminal  of  the  aerial  should  con- 
nect  to  the  blade  of  a  double-throw  switoh 
approved  by  the  board  of  fire  underwriters. 
The  wire  leading  into  the  house  should  be 
connected  to  the  npper  jaw  of  the  switeh 
(placed  vertieally)  and  the  lower  Jaw 
should  be  connected  direotly  to  ground 
by  a  copper  wire.  The  ground  for  the 
instruments  is  best  obtained  by  securing 
the  wire  to  a  water  pipe  by  means  of  a 
pipe  damp  obtainable  at  any  electrical 
supply  store.  AU  spUces  should  be  soldered 
and  the  wires  should  go  direetly  from  the 
lead-in  to  the  apparatus — ^no  fancy  twists 
should  be  added. 
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8ir  Henry  Tbomton 
At  last  a  ehoiee  has  been  made  aad  8lr 
Henry  Thomton  now  heads  the  Oanadiaa 
National  Bailways.  He  comes  from  Eng- 
land  where  he  has  been  gênerai  manager 
of  the  Great  Eastem  BaUways  since  1914, 
.  the  Great  Eastem  being  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  English  roads.  The 
new  task  which  he  is  to  take  up  is  one 
of  the  greatest  in  the  railroad  world  as 
matters  conceming  the  Canadian  National 
BaUways  were  at  their  worst  which  made 
imperative  action  necessary.  Sir  Thomton 
was  bom  at  Logansport,  Indiana,  II.  S.  A. 
in  November,  1871.  He  graduated  from 
the  Universi^  of  Pennsylvania  in  1894  aa 
eivU  engineer  with  a  B.  8.  degree  and  hia 
first  position  was  as  draftsman  with  the 
Pennsylvania  road  where  he  evidently 
gained  récognition  as  he  climbed  rapidly 
from  one  position  to  another  in  the  engi- 
neering department.  In  1911  he  was  made 
gênerai  superintendent  of  the  Long  Island 
BaUway  which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines.  In  May,  1919,  he  waa, 
for  highest  services  to  the  state,  gasetted 
Enight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  tho 
British  Empire  and  became  Sir  Henry 
Thomton. 


THJBS  C.  L.  S.  A  B.  lillIITBD 


My  name  Is  Pete  LohmlUer, 

less  you  ail  know  n.., 
the  Cinder  Bank  Limited, 


And  I  suess  you  ail  know  me, 
^=       For  I  puu  the  Cinder  ~     '    "  " 
On  the  C.  L.  a  4b  B. 


I  hâve  my  ensrlne  flxed  np  fine, 

She  is  the  noble  6S. 
And  when  I  piress  the  button. 

The  monkey  wrenoh  oomes  to  me. 

rd  like  to  ffet  up  one  more  patent. 

Of  which  I  think  from  nirht  tiU  mom. 
And  that  is  an  X-Ray  headlTffht, 

So  I  ean  see  around  the  horn. 

When  I  hâve  my  patent  flnlshed. 
And  I  am  sure  the  time  is  near, 

I  expect  Grift  and  Dan  McLellan 
Will  make  me  travelinff  enffineer. 

Then  I  will  «ret  friendly  with  the  boys. 

And  klndly  to  them  say: 
"Now.*  be  careful   of  the  real  estate. 

And  don't  throw  none  of  it  away." 

But  this  is  only  a  pipe  dream. 

A  travelinff  engrineer  I  neVer  may  be. 
But  ffrow  to  be  an  old  man. 

On  the  noble  68. 

It's  not  been  loner  since  I  was  a  stoker, 

Hardly  three  vears  back, 
When  l'd  pass  the  real  estate  alongr. 

For  Pap  Neil  to  throw  out  of  the  stack. 

Of  course,  this  Is  a  hard  run, 

Let  it  be  niffht  or  day. 
For  the  way  we  hâve  to  swing:  them 

Would  turn  your  Whiskers  grray. 

If  this  limited  is  a  hard  run, 

I  am  not  the  man  to  kick, 
For  it  is  a  far  better  Job 

Than  I  had  on  the  Bubbly  Creek. 

P.  L.,  Div.  61S. 


More  ftilowB  are  run  orer  l^  men  from 
the  rung  below  on  the  ladder  than  éUp  down 
the  ladder. 


Bnbber 

There  is  a  man  in  our  town 

Much  wiser  than  his  sires, 
He  ran  into  a  bramble  bush 

And  pnnctnred  ail  four  tires. 
And  when  he  saw  his  tires  were  wre^ed, 

With  ail  his  might  and  main 
He  ran  into  a  rubber  plant 

And  made  them  whole  again. 
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Mamber  Dir.  166  Baoeiyet  Eononry 
Badge 

Brother  J.  W.  Enowlton,  member  of  Div. 
166y  haa  been  presented  with  the  Honorary 
Badge  for  iortj  yean  eontinnona  member-^ 
■bip  in  the  B.  of  L.  £.  He  began  hia  rail-^ 
zoad  eareer  as  store  keeper  for  the  Wabash 
B.  B.  in  1874.  From  the  store  room  he 
was  transf erred  to  the  roondhonse  as  boiler 
maker  helper  or  flue  eleaner  and  in  1876 
he  made  his  first  trip  firing.  He  fired  four 
years  when  he  was  promoted  to  engineer. 
Brother  Knowlton's  eomments  on  the  hard 
lif  e  of  a  railroad  man  in  the  early  days 
are  most  interesting,  partienlarly  with  réf- 
érence to  the  work  reqnired  of  them  and 


Bro.  J.  W.  Knowlton,  Dlv.  166 

the  small  eompensation  reeeived  there- 
from.  He  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Diy.  155, 
Oetober  1,  1882,  and  has  served  in  varions 
eapaeities  for  the  Wabash  and  other  rail- 
roads,  not  having  remained  in  engin <>  serv- 
ice solely.  He  also  has  been  active  in  poli- 
tiea  and  no  doubt  has  been  instrumental 
in  the  enactment  of  législative  features 
whieh  were  of  benefit  to  organized  labor 
as  well  as  the  gênerai  public 


George  W.  Martin 

Brother  Oeorge  W.  Martin,  member  of 

Div.  559,  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div.  80, 

in  1882,  later  transferring  to  Div.  372,  and 

finally  to  the  division  to  whieh  he  now 


belongSy  659.  He  was  bom  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  in  1856  and  at  the  âge  of  nineteen 
entered  the  empli^yment  of  the  Ohicago  and 
Alton  B.  B.  as  telegraph  Une  man,  in  whieh 
eapaeity  he  remained  nntil  twenty-one 
years  of  âge,  at  whieh  time  he  seeured  a 
position  as  flreman  on  the  Southern  Minne- 
sota B.  B.  Three  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer  and  ran  a  locomotive  on 


Bro.  Geo.  W.  Martin,  Div.  66S 

the  Southern  Minnesota  B.  B.  for  just  a 
little  over  a  year,  at  whieh  time  he  ob- 
tained  a  similar  position  on  the  Wisconsin 
Central,  where  he  remained  until  1904.  At 
this  time  he  was  appointed  round  honse 
foreman,  filling  thèse  duties  about  two 
years.  He  then  seeured  a  position  similar 
to  this  for  another  railroad,  but  only  re- 
mained on  this  job  a  couple  of  years  and 
then  went  back  into  active  service  as  a 
locomotive  engineer,  where  he  remained 
nntil  four  years  ago  when  his  health  failed 
him  and  he  retired  from  work  entirely. 


Joseph  Allen  Bnekley 

Brother  J.  A.  Buckley  retires  from  the 
service  of  the  Frisco  after  having  served 
them  a  half  centory.  He  was  bom  in  Madi- 
son  county,  Illinois,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1853,  now  being  sizt7-iûiM  years  of 
âge. 

Bunning  a  locomotive  forty-four  years, 
thirty-six  of  them  in  passenger  service  with- 
out  the  scratch  of  a  pen  against  yonr  record, 
is  qnite  a  f eat,  a  mark  to  shoot  at  This  is 
Brother  Buckley 's  performance  and  he  is 
justly  proud  of  it. 

Now,  in  his  dedining  years  he  can  sit  back 
and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life  with  his  good 


wife,  whieh  he  says  he  ''could  not  hâve  donc 
had  it  not  been  for  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  who 
protected  his  wages  for  him  and  enable  him, 
by  holding  his  pay  at  a  décent  standard,  to 
save  for  this  time  of  retirement." 

Brother  Buckley  joined  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
April  13,  1884,  and  has  always  been  an  ac- 
tive member  as  well  as  a  tme  and  loyal 
brotherhood  man.  He  is  the  senior  member 
of  his  division,  No.  237,  also  the  senior 
engineer  in  his  seniority  district. 

With  him  goes  the  best  wishes  of  his  divi- 
sion and  may  he  live  long  to  enjoy  a  well 
eamed  rest 

S-T,  Div.  237. 


James  Lnke,  Member  of  IMt.  746 

Sunday,  Oetober  8th,  1922,  at  a  regular 

meeting   of  Division   745,   Ghief  Engineer, 

Brother  J.  B.  DeSilvey  presented  onr  worthy 

brother,  James  Luke,  the  Honorary  Badge 


Bro.  James  Luke,  Div.  746 

with  a  f ew  well  chosen  remarks  whieh  were 
most  befltting  the  occasion,  praising  Brother 
Luke  on  his  càreer  and  ezpressing  the  ap- 
préciation of  the  membership  of  745  for  the 
valuable  advice  he  had  given  from  time  to 
time  when  controversies  arose  as  it  has  been 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  division. 

Brother  Luke  began  his  railroad  eareer 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Bailway,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  divisions  as  flreman  on  July  15, 
1868,  and  was  promoted  to  engineer  Jnne  Ist, 
1878.  He  remained  in  active  service  until 
November  Ist,  1918,  as  he  had  reached  the 
âge  of  seventy,  but  filled  a  temporary  posi- 
tion from  this  date  to  January  Ist,  1919,  at 
whieh  time  he  was  plaeed  on  the  pension  by 
the  railroad. 
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The  members  of  745  and  ail  of  the  friends 
of  Brother  and  8ister  Luke  hope  that  they 
will  be  feted  with  happiness  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  and  that  this  remainder  be  of 
long  duration.  8-T,  Div.  745 


Brother  E.  B.  Moore 
Brother  E.  B.  Moere,  member  of  Monu- 
mental Div.  2^0.  52,  was  bom  on  January 
18,  1848,  at  Orbesonia,  Pa.,  and  began  his 
railroad  earrer  on  the  Northern  Central 
Jtailroad  aa   a  fireman  when  twenty-two 


B.  Moore,  Div.  62 


yoars  old  and  six  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  engineer,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  retirement. 

Brother  Moore  U  now  the  proud  pos- 
sessor  of  the  Honorary  Badge  and  also  has 
the  good  wiahes  of  ail  his  friends  for  many 
more  yeara  of  health  and  happiness. 


LINKS 


Why? 

Now  that  the  late  shop-eraft  strike  is 
praetieally  over — either  settled  or  adjust- 
ing  itself  by  the  lapse  of  time — ^I  am  con- 
strained  to  aak  that  a  frank  expression  of 
thought  and  peraonal  opinion  be  published 
in  the  Journal. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discusa  the  merits 
or  démérite  of  the  issue.'  Everyone  is 
at  perfeet  liberty  to  form  their  own 
opinion,  hence  I  shall  not  dwell  on  this 
point.  That  Mr.  Jewell  made  a  heroie 
fight  and  established  himself  as  a  elean, 
able  leader,  ail  must  eoncede,  and  I  can- 
not  command  words  to  pay  the  tribute  I 
think  he  has  won  and  deserves.  It  is  true 
he  did  not  accomplish  every  point  he 
iought,  but  it  is  fair  to  say  he  won  a  vie- 
tory,  even  though  he  did  not  win  a  na- 
tional vietory.  Ail  labor  leaders,  and  more 
espeeially  those  who  hâve  served  the  vari- 
ons unions,  fully  appreciated  jnst  what  it 
means   to  "go  up   against"  the   eastem 


territory  in  wage  agreements,  for,  with 
few  exceptions,  it  must  be  eoneeded  or- 
ganized  labor  is  weak  in  that  section,  and 
I  say  this  with  ail  due  respect  to  labor, 
but  facts  and  figures  will  bear  eut  this 
assertion.  There  are  lots  of  workers  in 
that  section  who  do  not  really  know  what 
organization  means  for  them,  and  who 
hâve  been  reluctant,  from  varions  causes, 
to  afElliate  with  unionism.  With  a  thickly 
populated  section,  lots  of  idle  men  of  ail 
erafts  and  classes  were  to  be  secured,  and 
whether  they  really  were  efficient  or  not, 
mattered  but  little  with  the  carriers,  since 
their  présence  was  used  as  newspaper 
propaganda  to  deceive  the  public  and  in 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the 
strikers,  and  it  had  more  or  less  effect. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  issue,  and  whlle 
the  strike  was  most  effective,  but  little 
was  said  by  anyone  regarding  the  attitude 
of  other  workers,  but  later,  when  the  issue 
seemed  to  be  going  against  the  strikers,  it 
was  then  ail  sorts  of  talk  and  commenta 
were  made  against  the  "Big  Four'' 
Brotherhood,  and  more  espeeially  regard- 
ing the  enginemen  because  they  would  not 
go  otlt  in  a  sympathetic  strike.  Person- 
ally  I  heard  some  very  harsh  things  said 
about  the  engineers,  and  the  other  trans- 
porta tion  brotherhoods  and  WHYf  Bimply 
because  they  respected  their  working 
agreements  and  declined  to  violate  every 
law  of  the  organization  and  engage  in  a 
sympathetie  issue  or  an  "outlaw  strike." 

After  hearing  this  continued  abuse  and 
insults  heaped  on  our  organization  I  am 
asking  just  enough  space  to  make  Per- 
sonal reply. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  on  a  pré- 
viens occasion,  when  every  eraft  faced  a 
wage  réduction,  and  at  which  time  the 
membership  of  ail  rail  organizations  voted 
to  strike,  provided  an  amicable  adjustment 
could  not  be  reached,  every  craft,  exeept 
the  transportation  brotherhoods,  at  the 
crucial  moment,  ignored  the  strike  vote  and 
decided  "it  was  not  an  opportune  time  to 
strike,"  and  "did  not  wish  to  appear  as 
committing  acts  against  govemmental 
agencies,"  thus  leaving  the  issue  entirely 
with  the  "Big  Four"  to  flght  the  entire 
battle.  WHYf  Again  the  answer  is  left 
entirely  to  the  individual,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  the  heads  of  the  transportation  or- 
ganizations were  not  to  be  out-generaled 
and  declined  to  be  the  tools  of  others,  and 
accordingly  made  the  hest  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion. •" 

In  the  récent  issue  do  not  lose  sight  of 
one  thing,  namely:  The  transportation 
brotherhoods  were  not  even  parties  to  the 
issue;  they  had  suffered  no  wage  réduc- 
tions and  had  not  been  voted  regarding  the 
issue  and  thèse  organizations,  by  a  référ- 
endum vote  of  the  membership,  say 
whether  or  not  a  strike  be  ordered,  but  NO 
SYMPATHETIC  8TBIKES  are  permisaible 
and  we  make  an  honest  effort  to  respect 
our  agreements  and  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  order. 

Since  we  were  not  parties  to  the  issue 
and  had  not  been  voted,  why  should  we 
désert  our  posts,  violate  our  agreements, 
disregard  our  laws  and  destroy  the  stand- 
ing of  our  orderf     WHYf 


On  the  other  hand  there  is  much  to  be 
considered.  If  I  mistake  not  some  six  or 
eight  thousand  other  workers  affiliated 
with  the  same  parent  body  to  which  the 
shop  erafts  belonged,  had  been  voted  to 
take  part  in  the  issue,  and  had  voted  by 
an  overwhelming  mKjority  to  join  the  is- 
sue, but  more  than  étrange,  not  only  to 
organized  labor,  but  the  publie  as  well, 
were  not  called  upon  to'leave  their  posts 
of  duty  and  eontinued  ail  through  the  issue 
to  serve  the  earriers,  while  the  affiliated 
brothers  were  making  a  desperate  fight  to 
save  themselves  from  defeat    WHYf 

I  hâve  always  thought  when  a  flght  was 
to  be  made,  and  the  forces  had  been  sum- 
'moned,  those  so  engaged  were  to  wage  the 
battle,  and  not  others  who  were  not  a  party 
to  the  issue.  With  praetieally  only  a  third 
of  the  affiliated  erafts  ont  and  who  had 
voted  to  go  out,  why  should  the  trane- 
portation  brotherhoods  be  called  upon  to 
violate  agreements,  diaregard  laws  and 
jeopardize  their  future  to  aave  an  issue, 
while  two-thirda  directly  eoneemed  re- 
mained  at  workf    WHYf 

Every  fair  thinking  man  might  well 
weigh  the  above  matters  and  then  posaibly 
they  may  be  better  fltted  to  form  some 
real  idea  as  to  WHYf 

Mkmbeb. 


Another  Brotbsr  Setired 

Brother  Adolph  Bchlegel,  member  of  Div. 
53,  has  been  retired  from  service  by  the 
Pennsylvania  B.  B.  Company,  after  thirty- 
three  years  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 

He  has  passed  through  ail  the  chairs  of 
the  division  and  is  at  présent  serving  as  the 
chaplain  of  Div.  53. 

He  has  a  nice  little  home  at  Newfiéld,  N. 
J.,  where  he  intends  to  live  now  in  peaee 
and  quiet. 

Brother  Sehlegel  says:  "I  am  glad  I  am 
a  man  with  a  mind  and  soûl  that  lives  and 
thinks  and  acts  that  plans  and  worka.  I  am 
glad  that  I  can  help  others,  and  love  others 
and  be  loved.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  do 
things,  that  I  can  work  in  this  work  day 
world  and  help  to  make  it  a  better  place  to 
live.  I  am  glad  for  f amily  and  friends,  for 
opportunities  and  purpose,  even  if  at  times 
they  do  bring  anxieties  and  sometimes  sor- 
rowB.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  try  to  rise  above 
thèse  and  grow  to  a  fullnees  of  life  that 
shall  mean  joy  in  the  etemal  life  to  whieh 
we  will  ail  go." 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
in  good  standing  since  Ootober,  1893, 
twenty-nine  years  and  most  assuredly  de- 
serves a  rest. 


Betirement  fïom  Actnal  Service 
Beeently  a  veir  enjoyable  picnic  was  held 
at  Welles  Park,  Breckenridge,  Minnesota, 
under  the  auspices  of  Division  No.  356,  B. 
of  L.  E.  and  Division  No.  355,  G.  I.  A  The 
picnic  was  in  honor  of  our  retired  Brother, 
J.  H.  Kuhn. 

The  aftemoon  was  spent  in  a  social 
manner  and  then  ail  were  seated  to  partake 
of  the  bountiful  picnic  supper,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  ladies.  After  the  "Inner 
Man"  had  been  satisfied,  Brother  Deissler, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Division  356  presented 
Brother  Kuhn  with  a  handsome  leather  roek«^ 
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er,  a  mémento  of  the  respeet  and  high  60- 
teem  whieh  he  held  with  both  diTisions. 

Despite  his  sevenij  years  of  âge,  Brother 
Kuhn  ifl  haie  and  heartj  and  together  witii 
his  wife,  he  is  now  enjoying  good  healtii 
and  will  enjoy  the  well  earned  rest 

S-T,  Div.  356. 


Division  293  Entertalzis 
On  October  4th,  Division  293,  assisted  by 
the  ladies  of  Kejstone  Division  20,  G.  I.  A., 
gave  a  donation  party  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall, 
Beaver  Avenue  and  Juniata  Street,  Pitts- 
bnrgh,  Pa. 

The  Brotherhood  Wateh  and  Jewelrj  Oo., 
of  develand,  donated  a  lady's  wrist  wateh 
and  a  gentleman 's  goid  wateh,  ishieh  were 
drawn  for,  eaeh  one  drawing,  paying  a  cer- 
tain sum,  the  proeeeds  of  whieh,  af  ter  pay- 
ing  the  expense  attaehed  to  the  party,  went 
into  the  division  treasniy. 

We  ezpect  to  hold  thèse  get-to-gether 
parties  freqnently  as  we  believe  thej  will 
he  enjojed  by  ail  as  this  one  appeared  to 
iMé  A.  B.  G. 


A  Statesmaa 
Bt  John  P.  Wkloh 


Hon.  A,  Owsley  Stanley,  U.  S.  Senator 
*of  Kentneky,  delivered  an  address,  "The 
Périls  of  Patemalism,"  before  an  assem- 
l>ly  of  business  men  in  Ghicago  some  time 
Ago  and  it  was  such  a  masterpieee  that  I 
•«an't  resist  the  temptation  to  comment  on 
it,  f  eeling  assured  our  readers  will  appre- 
•eiate  it,  coming  f  rom  the  statesman. 

The  senator  was  bom  in  Shelbyville,  Ey., 
May  21,  1867,  graduated  in  the  elass  of 
1889  from  Genter  Gollege,  Danville,  Ky.; 
ffeeeived  honorary  degree,  LLJ).  at  State 
University  of  Eentucky  June  1,  1916;  ad- 
imitted  to  bar  1894,  eongressional  elector 
in  1900;  eleeted  to  eongress  in  1902;  served 
in  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth,  Sixtieth,  Six- 
ty-first,  Sixty-second  and  Sixty-third  Gon- 
gresses  from  the  second  district  of  Ken- 
-tncky;  eleeted  Oovemor  of  Eentucky  in 
November,  1915;  served  as  such  until  May 
1919;  resigned  that  office  to  attend  the 
extraordinary  session  of  the  United  States 
49enate,  to  whieh  he  was  eleeted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1918.  His  term  expires  March  3, 1925. 
I  feel  sure  that  he  is  deserving  of  ail  the 
•considération  that  can  be  given  him. 

His  attack  against  the  '  '  Gonstitution 
Wreckers"  arouses  ail  liberty  lovers.  In 
-this  attack  against  the  invasion  of  Per- 
sonal rights,  the  home  dwelling  and  the 
4tffairs  of  business  in  gênerai  wherein  he 
'Said  "The  mastery  of  the  world*  passed 
with  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  from 
"the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Baltie  and  for  a  thonsand  y  cars  and  more 
the  arbiters  of  human  destiny  hâve  spning 
ail  from  the  loins  of  a  Scandinavian  war- 
rior^'  is  most  befitting  the  présent  Daugh- 
-erty  injunction  and  is  food  for  serious 
thought. 

His  intuition  is  marvelous  for  his  ad- 
dress  was  made  long  before  this  injunction 
was  issued.  He  mnst  hâve  contemplated  in 
«dTance,  must  hâve  foreseen  the  cloud  in 
the  distance. 

In  this  impassioned  address  and  in  his 
matchless  way  and  with  his  éloquent  voice 
lie  charged  that  the  fundamental  principle 
•of  the  Déclaration  of  Independenee  and 


the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  this 
excellent  structure  reared  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson,  was  being  jeopardized. 

Hon.  Stanley 's  arguments  in  support  of 
the  Fédéral  Gonstitution  were  one  hun- 
dred  per  cent  and  his  examples  of  "Apos- 
tles  of  Freedom,"  Washington,  Jefferson, 
HamiHon,  Madison  and  Monroe,  with  his 
référence  to  their  "ardent  aspirations  of 
a  century  of  untold  sacrifice  and  endless 
endeavor  to  gain  and  to  hold  the  price- 
less  boon  of  liberty,''  made  his  arguments 
most  foreefuL 

The  Senator  stands  within  the  shadows 
of  thèse  "Apostles  of  freedom*'  pre- 
eminently  today. 

His  waming  of  conditions  to  eome  un- 
less  the  personal  liberty  of  the  majority 
*  was  given  more  considération  brings  us 
back  to  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Gonstitution  when  they 
stood  wateh  and  guard  against  the  perÛ 
of  aggression. 

The  points  brought  ont  in  his  analysis 
of  American  govemment  and  his  re^ew 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  down  to 
the  présent  time  with  his  elosing  remarks, 
''We  shall  not  surrender,  we  will  never 
betray  the  paladium  of  a  people's  liberties 
— the  Gonstitution.  It  must  and  it  shall 
be  preserved,"  surpasses  any  orations  of 
this  kind  whieh  I  hâve  heard. 

The  structure  of  Anglo-Saxon  libertiaB 
wHl  stand.  Independenee  and  nothing  else 
wUl  save  us.  Patemalism  must  not  and 
will    ot  exist. 

We  therefore  must  rally  to  the  support 
of  the  structure  reared  by  another  states- 
man,  Thomas  Jefferson — ^the  Gonstitution 
of  the  United  States. 


Pioneer  Days 
I  began  my  railroad  career  on  the  Mich- 
igan  Gentral  as  freight  checker  and  later 
became  a  brakeman.  In  1867  I  began  flring 
on  the  Détroit  and  Milwaukee  with  the  ob- 
ject  in  view,  of  course,  of  becoming  an  engi- 
neer,  making  my  maiden  trip  firing  on  engine 
number  16,  the  Eent,  for  Engineer  Henry 
FuUer,  who  had  the  réputation  of  being 
hard  on  his  fireman.  This  engine  was  a 
wood-bumer  and  she  had  quite  an  appetite 
for  the  blocks.  I  sncceeded  in  keephig  the 
old  kettle  hot,  incidentally  myself,  and  at 
the  same  time  came  near  losing  my  life 
while  going  eut  té  the  front  end,  while 
running  along,  to  pour  oil  in  the  relief 
valves  for  the  hand  brakes  were  applied 
violently,  back'  on  the  train  and  I  fortu- 
nately  grabbed  hold  of  a  boiler  brace.  The 
modem  lubrieator  has  .  eliminated  this 
danger. 

On  our  arrivai  at  the  home  terminal  after 
making  this  trip  the  engineer  recommended 
me  to  the  foreman  m  O.  K.  My  aext  as- 
signment  was  with  Engineer  Wurtsmith  a 
former  engineer  on  the  Michigan  Southern 
and  Northern  Indiana,  now  L.  S.  ft  M.  S., 
who  had  lost  his  position  in  the  strike  on 
that  Une  in  1865. 

Brother  Wurtsmith  was  a  charter  member 
of  division  number  one,  Brotherhood  of  the 
Foot-Board,  whieh  later  became  the  B.  of  L. 
E.  He  was  strong  for  organisation  and  saw 
its  possibilities  for  a  future.  Much  of  my 
early  training  was  received  under  him  and 


I  too,  realized  that  the  future  of  the  engi- 
neers  was  in  the  bond  of  union  as  the  un- 
faimess  of  the  railway  managements  was 
almost  tyrannical  and  I  with  the  assistance 
of  other  firemen  on  tiie  Michigan  Gentral 
draf ted  the  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the 
original  B.  of  L.  F.  whieh  are  nearly  ail 
embodied  in  their  présent  constitution.  I 
did  not  hâve  the  opportunity  of  joining  the 
organization  in  whieh  I  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal f  ramers  as  I  was  promoted  to  engineer  in 
1870  after  firing  three  years  and  six  months. 
As  the  laws  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  specifled 
that  a  man  had  to  be  an  engineer  one  year 
before  he  could  join  I  therefore  was  not 
initiated  into  the  B.  of  L.  E.  until  January 
1872. 

Shortly  after  joining  the  Brotherhood  I 
was  eleeted  to  office  and  up  tiU  the  time 
of  my  retirement  from  active  service  I  was 
in  office  continuously  having  now  been  a 
member  in  good  standing  for  over  fifty 
years. 

During  the  strike  of  1894,  whieh  was  a 
mrmpathetie  affair,  the  firemen  on  the  G.  A  G. 
T.  and  Port  Huron  wënt  ont  and  quite  a  few 
engineers  with  them  wliich  was  a  sad  mis- 
take.  I  cautioned  our  men  to  stay  on  their 
jobs  until  advised  to  the  contrary.  Our 
committee  was  convened  in  Ghicago  and  after 
discussing  the  situati<m  whieh  was  spread- 
ing  rapidly  we  decided  to  divide  up,  the 
chairmen  going  to  Gle\eland  to  see  Grand 
Ghief  Arthur  and  the  other  members  with 
the  exception  of  myself  to  varions  other 
points.  I  remained  in  Ghicago  and  in  a  few 
days  received  ini^tructions  from  my  chairman 
to  see  that  the  engineers  ail  went  back  to 
work  at  once  whieh  I  did. 

It  was  necessary  for  them  to  hire  over, 
ail  those  who  had  struck  illegally,  as  new 
men  but  eventually,  ail  of  those  w^o  were 
hired  during  the  strike  left  the  service  ex- 
cept  two  who  remain  today.    G.  D.  B. 


The  Home  of  Aged  and  Dlsabled  Ballroad 

Employés  of  America 
To  the  Editer  and  Manager  of  the  B.  of 

L.  E.  Journal: 

The  following  contributions  were  received 
at  the  Home  during  the  month  ended  Sep- 
tomber  30,  1922: 

^  SUMMAÎtY 

Grand  Division  O.  R.  G $425.50 

Interest,  Liberty  Bonds,  Third  Issue.  107.32 

Grand  Division  B.  of  L.  E 26.40 

B.  of  B.  T.  Lodges 17^00 

Interest,  Highland  Park  State  Bank, 

General  Fund  11.40 

Interest,  Highland  Park  State  Bank 

Dépréciation  Fund 10.55 

James  Gostello,  No.  270,  O.  R.  G 1.00 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  B.  T 1.00 

W.  L.  Brown,  No.  41,  B.  L.  F.  and  E.  1.00 
United   Railways  Auxiliary  Glub  of 

Eansas  Gity,  Mo.  (Ang.  and  Sept.)  2.00 

J.  H.  Wallace,  No.  49,  B.  B.  T 3.00 

Arthur   L.  McEenney,  No.   697,  B. 

B.  T 1.00 


$607.17 
Bespeetfully  submitted, 

John  O'Esbfb, 
Seeretary-Treasurer  and  Manager. 
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th«  Bdltr«M  not  UUr  than  th«  7th  of  the 
month.  Noms  do  plumo  aro  permissible. 
but  to  reçoive  oonaideratlon  muât  be  ained 
with  full  name  and  addroM  of  the  author. 
The  Bdltress  reserrea  the  rlght  to  revise, 
reject  or  use  matter  sent  In,  governed  en- 
tirely  on  Ita  mérita. 

Addreaa  ail  matters  for  publication  to 
Mrs.  Elisabstb  HmcaRWALO,  1801  Falrmont 
Ave..  West  Phlladelphla.  Pab 

And  matter  for  the  Grand  Président  to 
Mrs.  m.  E.  Cabsull,  1497  Alameda  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohlo. 

For  the  Grand  Secretarv,  Mrs.  Ella  D. 
TURmBR,  6tt>  Maple  Ave..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  In- 
surance, Mrs.  jHifiinB  B.  BooiOR,  7646  Sher- 
idan  Road,  Chloairo,  IlL 


IVoTsnibêr 

New  cornes  that  marvelous  splendor  of  the 
air 
That  brlnffs  a  sudden  glow  to  lanffuld 

eyes. 
And  that  rlch  topas  flushlnff  of  the  skies 
That  sets  dnll  puises  thrllllnff.    Wlde  Mid 

bare 
lae   the   shom   hop   flelds;   and   the   plnk 
mlsts  loom 


Upon  the  swelims  bosom  of  the  sea, 
Tlll    touched    wlth    sunset's    lumlnons 
mystery 
They  se«m  far  flelds  of  oleander  bloom. 


At  dark  the  Foer  arlses,  pale  and  stlll. 
And    spreads   her   draperies,    erlistenlnff 

and  white, 
Upon  the  shlverlngr  body  of  the  nlffht. 
But  draws  them  back  at  dawn  abont  the 
hlU; 
Whlle  pushes  upward  through  the  sllver 

hush 
The    enraptured    lyrlc    of    the    sunrlse 
thrush. 


OlT»  Thaakf 


As  members  of  the  G.  L  A.  we  are  bonnd 
together  not  for  private  interests  but  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind.  It  shonld  be 
tberef ore  oor  ànij  to  Étaàj  well  the  teach- 
ings  of  our  order,  for  eaeh  year  leea  greater 
opportnnities  for  good  and  more  calls  for 
work  for  the  Maater  whose  teaehings  are 
made  plain  to  us  throngh  onr  Star  and 
Crescent. 

Hâve  we  looked  oor  blesaings  over  and 
tried  to  be  thankfol  even  for  the  trials, 
thankful  for  the  blessings  of  home,  loved 
ones,  privilèges  of  ehnreh  and  order,  asso- 
ciations and  friendsf  Let  os  dwell  at  length 
on  that  particolar  blessing,  "a  friend" — 
do  not  allow  a  friend  to  slip  ont  of  jour 
life;  tnie  f riendship  is  too  rare  and  saered 
to  be  lost  or  lightly  thrown  away.  Misunder- 
standings  often  arise  from  conflicting  cir- 
comstances  over  whieh  we  often  hâve  no  eon- 


troL  Even  if  they  are  intentional  let  os  for- 
give  them  with  the  first  pang  th^  infliet. 
Tme  friendship  ia  worth  the  best  we  ean 
give  It,  tberef  ore  let  us  eount  onr  frimda 
a  speeial  cause  for  thanksgiving.  As  this  ia 
the  month  for  giving  tfaanka  for  onr  blesa- 
ings, are  we  aa  well  prepared  f  or  it  aa  we 
shonld  bef  Manj  of  na  in  this  bn^  world  do 
not  stop  long  enongh  to  eoontonr  bleisingB 
and  list  the  mmny  things  we  hâve  to  be 
thankfol  for.  We  too  often  think  the  sor- 
rows  too  heavj  and  dwell  only  on  the 
dark  iide,  f  orgetting  the  f  aet  that  strength 
has  been  given  to  bear  the  burdens,  and 
though  the  elonda  are  heavj  an^  dark, 
if  we  look  for  the  sUver  lining,  traating 
Him  who  doeth  ail  things  well,  and  then 
do  onr  part  we  shall  reaeh  the  Goal  whieh 
we  are  striving  for,  and  whieh  shall  be 
the  snnny  side  of  the  road.  After  ail 
there  conld  be  no  more  fltting  close  to  onr 
Thanksgiving  Day  than  by  singing  the 
time-old  dozology 

Pralae  God,  from  whom  ail  blessings  flow, 
Pralse  Hlm,  ail  créatures  hère  below; 
Pralse  Hlm  above,  ye  heaVnly  host; 
Pralse  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 

THAinarnii. 


ThaakigMBC  Hij 

When,  after  the  ingathering  of  the  first 
harvest  in  a  new  world,  Govemor  Bradf ord 
sent  four  men  ont  to  shoot  wild  f ow)  in  order 
that  the  infant  eolony  ''might  after  a  more 
speeial  manner  rejoiee  together/'  neither  he 
Bor  any  member  of  that  eolony  had  any  Idea 
to  what  that  pions  aet  wonld  grow,  or  that 
he  was  then  making  the  flrst  of  one  of  the 
important  national  holidays  of  the  great 
eonntry  that  was  to  be. 

An  aeeonnt  of  the  flrst  Thanksgiving  Day 
written  by  Edward  Winslow,  whose  name 
stands  third  as  one  of  the  orginal  signers  of 
the  compact  made  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower,  and  who  was  three  times  govemor, 
rends  aa  foUows  after  a  description  of  the 
snecess  of  the  harvest: 

V'Onr  harvest  being  gotten  in,  onr  Gov- 
emor sent  fonr  men  on  fowling,  so  that  we 
might,  after  a  speeial  manner,  rejoiee  to- 
gether after  we  had  gathered  the  frait  of  onr 
labors. 

''The  fonr  in  one  day  killed  as  many  fowl 
as,  with  a  little  help  besides,  served  the  corn- 
panj  for  almost  a  week,  at  whieh  time, 


amongst  other  reereations  we  ezarcised  our 
arms,  many  of  the  Indians  eomiag  amongst 
ns,  and  among  the  rest,  their  grMtaet  kiiig, 
Massasoit,  with  some  ninety  men,  whom  for 
three  days,  we  entertained  and  feasted;  and 
tbegr  went  ont  and  killed  ûw  deer,  whieh 
th^  bronght  to  the  plantation  and  bestowed 
on  oor  Govemor  and  on  the  eaptain  and  the 
others. 

''And  although  it  ia  not  always  aa  plenti- 
fol  aa  it  is  at  this  time  with  ns,  yet,  bj  the 
goodnees  of  God,  we  are  so  far  from  want, 
that  we  wish  jon  partakers  of  our  plenty.'' 

The  Puritans  had  an  abhorrenoe  of  certain 
of  the  holidays  whieh  their  descendante 
later  accepted.  Among  thèse  waa  Chriat- 
mas.  They  therefore  welcomed  some  par- 
ticolar day  in  the  year  whieh  the  people 
might  keep  as  a  hoUday  and  manif est  their 
thankfnlness  to  the  Creator  for  the  mercies 
and  favors  of  their  lives. 

Thanksgiving  is  still  the  great  holidaj  of 
the  jear  for  New  England.  It  beeame  by 
degrees  an  established  institution  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  the  précise  day  be- 
ing flzed  and  its  f aithfnl  observance  enf or«ed 
bj  speeial  législation.  The  time,  however, 
was  not  nnif orm  in  aU  the  New  England 
Btatea;  in  two  of  them  the  day  was  set  for 
the  Thnndaj  preoeding  the  last  Thursday 
of  the  month  of  November,  and  in  the  others, 
among  them  Massachusetts  and  Ck>nnecticut, 
it  was  set  for  the  last  Thursdaj,  the  day 
whieh  almost  150  years  later  waa  adopted 
bj  the  entire  Union. 

Aa  originallj  established  Thankagiving 
was  distinetively  a  day  of  religions  observ- 
anee.  But  this  was  soon  ehanged,  and  the 
occasion,  even  in  early  times,  was  coasidered 
an  appropriate  one  for  family  réunions — a 
eustom  whieh  wae  speedily  adopted  bj  other 
States  and  whieh  stÛl  prevaUs  to  a  verj  con- 
sidérable eztent  ail  over  the  eonntry. 

The  first  national  Thanksgiving  dates  back 
to  the  third  year  of  the  Révolution,  althon^ 
this  was  a  speeial  occasion  for  the  giving^ 
of  thanks  "fot  the  signal  success  lately  ob- 
tained  over  the  enanies  of  thèse  United 
States,'^  and  there  was  no  thought  then  of 
a  yearly  holiday  on  that  date.  It  was  ob- 
served  December  18,  1777.  A  second  day 
of  like  character  was  observed  Deeember  80 
of  the  f oUowing  year. 

Spécial  days  of  Thanksgiving  were  also^ 
observed  on  December  7, 1780,  "for  the  fail- 
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Qre  of  the  treaaon  of  B«nediet  Arnold,''  and 
on  Deoember  80,  1781,  for  the  eaptare  of 
Lord  Gomwallis  and  Ida  army.  ThoBe  were 
aU  spedal  oceasions,  aa  wero  aorne  otber 
Thankagivingt  fixed  bj  Congreaa,  but  thej 
doubtleea  had  mneh  to  do  wlth  the  formation 
of  popnlar  aentiment,  iHdeh,  in  jeara  to 
eome,  waa  to  eryatallize  and  to  deelare  aa  a 
national  holiday  the  original  day  of  the 
Maaaaohnaetta  and  Ck>nneetleat  eoloniea. 

The  ilrat  Thankagiying  Day  to  be  fixed 
bj  preddential  proclamation  waa  Febnuuy 
19, 1795,  and  the  proclamation  waa  aigned  by 
George  Waahington.  The  document  dedarea 
it  to  be  a  ''day  of  pnbUe  thankagiying  and 
prajer  and  *  *  *  to  render  aineere  and 
hearty  fhanka  to  the  mler  of  nationa  for  the 
manifold  and  aignal  merciea  which  distin- 
gniah  onr  lot  aa  a  nation." 

But  there  waa  atiU  no  thought  of  an  an- 
nnal  national  holiday,  and  in  1815  Preaident 
liadiaon  aet  aaide  the  18th  of  April  aa  a  day 
of  thankagiying  "more  eapecially  for  the 
reatoration  of  peaee,''  the  aeeond  war  with 
Great  Britain  haying  jnat  eloaed. 

Buring  the  Oiyil  War  there  were  aeyeral 
apecial  Thankagiying  Daya  of  yarying  dates 
aa  to  month  and  day,  but  in  1864  Président 
Lincoln  began  the  eoatom,  or  rather  reyerted 
to  it,  of  fizing  the  date  near  the  end  of  No- 
Tomber,  and  thia  haa  been  foUowed  eyer 
sinee.  It  ia  aigniflcant  of  Thankagiying  Day 
tbat  Waahington  iasaed  the  firat  national 
proclamation  and  that  Lincoln  aet  the  ex- 
ample for  an  annnal  national  day  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  giying  thanka  for  the  bleasinga 
of  which  onr  nation  haa  eyer  been  a  récipient 
£yeiy  preaident  haa  aince  f ollowed  thia  pre- 
eedent. 

The  South  neyer  celebrated  Thankagiying 
Day  nntil  a  curiona  controyeray  arose  in 
Virginia  in  1855.  Goyemor  Johna  in  a  letter 
to  the  legialatnre  urged  that  the  day  be 
adopted,  but  the  legialature  did  net  look 
with  fayor  upon  the  propoaition,  and  the 
Goyemor  accordingly  did  not  iaaue  the  proc- 
lamation. 

Public  interest  in  the  matter  had  been 
aroused  by  thia  time  throughout  not'only 
the  State  of  Virginia,  but  moat  of  the  other 
Southern  States.  A  apirited  debate  waa  car- 
ried  on,  largely  in  the  newspapers,  aa  to  the 
mérita  of  the  holiday.  The  affirmatiye  side 
aeemed  to  haye  the  botter  of  the  argument, 
and  in  1857  Goyemor  Wiae,  of  ^^^ginia,  ia- 
Bued  a  Thankagiying  Bay  proclamation  for 
whick  he  waa  fiercely  denounced  by  many  of 
the  inflnential  Southern  newapapera,  which 
deelared  Thankagiying  to  be  ''a  relie  of 
Puritanie  bigotry." 

Neyertheleaa,  the  people  of  the  atate  aup- 
ported  hia  action  and  in  the  f oUowing.  year 
Thankagiying  proelamationa  were  iaaned  by 
the  goyemora  of  eight  of  the  Southem  atates, 
and  the  euatom  gradually  spread  to  the 
othera. 

A  Philadelphia  woman,  Mra.  Sarah  Jo- 
aepha  Haie,,  played  an  important  part  in  ob- 
taîning  natlonaî  aanction  for  the  holiday. 
Aa  éditer  of  Godey  'a  Lady  'a  Book  ahe  waged 
a  yigorona  càVnpaign  for  the  establiahment 
of  a  fixed  date  for  Thankagiying  Bay.  She 
wrote  conatantly  to  the  goyemora  of  the 
▼arioua  atatea,  beginning  her  work  about 
184L  By  1859  twenty-fiye  of  the  atatea 
had  aet  apart  the  laat  Thuraday  of  No- 
yember  aa  the  holiday.     Mra.  Haie,  how- 


eyer,  did  not  live  to  aee  the  gênerai  ac- 
ceptance  of  the  idea  for  which  ahe  fought 
ao  long. 

Wlio  10  tbe  Beneflciar7  of  Tour 
Xnsaranee? 

Why  ia  thia  queation  aakedf 

Many  yeara  ago  the  writer  conceiyed  the 
idea  that  the  memberahip  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
could,  if  they  had  the  yiaion,  and  the  désire 
to  put  it  into  effect  (they  had  the  means), 
ao  arrange  their  affaira  that  when  a  man 
once  gained  memberahip  therein,  neither 
himaelf  nor  any  member  of  hia  immédiate 
family  would  need  to  want  for  the  necea- 
aariea  or  comf orta  of  lif  e. 

Thia  in  the  yery  nature  of  thinga  consti- 
tutea  a  big  problen\,  and  if  the  whole  pro- 
gram  were  to  be  launched  at  One  time  ail 
handa  would  aet  up  a  howl  and  aay  that  "it 
can't  be  donc,  it'a  impoasible."  But  we 
are  not  going  to  apring  it  ail  at  one  time, 
and  nothing  new  juat  now. 

But  juat  for  our  own  aatisfaction  let  ua 
take  atock  of  what  haa  been  donc.  Away 
back  in  the  almost  f  orgotten  past,  some  mem- 
ber, we  do  not  know  who  he  was,  conceiyed 
the  idea  that  we  could  haye  our  own  lif  e  in- 
aurance  (yoluntary)  operated  at  eoat.  The 
idea  grew,  waa  put  into  effect  and  waa  a 


Later  it  waa  f  ound  that  many  of  our  mem- 
bers  would  not  protect  themselyes  or  their 
families  with  thia  or  any  other  inaurance, 
and,  consequently  when  miaf ortune  oyertook 
them  th^  inmiediately  became  objecta  of 
charity.  Thia  waa  diataateful  to  the  think- 
ing  élément  in  the  organization  and  the  in- 
aurance waa  made  compulsory.  Oh,  myt 
what  a  howlt  "0<mipel  me  to  carrée  Insur- 
ance whether  I  want  it  or  not,  itil  buat  the 
Order."  But  it  did  no  auch  thing — it  made 
it  atronger  and  botter.  Then  followed  the 
Accident  Inaurance  f  eature  which  aayed  hun- 
dreds  of  thousanda  of  dollars  each  year  for 
our  membera  by  eliminating  the  60  per  cent 
graft  enjoyed  for  yeara  by  old  Une  com- 
paniee— they,  of  eourae,  aaid  we  would  bust 
up— but  nothing  of  the  kind  happened,  we 
juat  kept  on  growing. 

Then  the  idea  of  an  old  âge  penaion  waa 
adyanced,  under  about  the  aame  diaeourag- 
ing  conditiona  that  ail  ideaa  encountered 
when  broached  to  a  proapectiye  beneficiary. 
They  aaid  it  wouldn't  work,  it  would  bust 
up  the  inaurance  and  the  B.  of  L.  E.  proper, 
but  tiie  child  waa  bom,  not  under  the  moat 
gratifying  circumatancea,  of  eourae,  but  it  ia 
quite  a  healthy  child  and  able  to  talk  for  it- 
aelf  and  tell  ita  own  atory. 

Then  came  our  great  bank  project — ^no 
comment  neceaaary  except  to  aay  that  ita 
poaaibilitiea  are  not  realized  by  the  maaaea, 
our  own  memberahip  induded. 

Then  it  dawned  on  a  part  of  the  membera 
of  our  Penaion  Aaaociation  that  their  wiyea 
ahould  be  protected — thia  f  eature  ia  in  the 
balance  and  we  will  haye  to  dépend  on  the 
wiyea  of  the  membera  of  the  Penaion  Aaao- 
ciation for  a  final  solution.  We  can  only 
hope  that  they  fully  realize  what  it  meana 
to  them  to  let  it  f  aiL 

And  the  women,  too,  long  ago  took  up  the 
aelf  help  idea.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  ail  the  good  thinga  that  they  haye 
done  or  are  doing,  but  one  great  thing  that 
th^  are  doing  that  ia  commendable  aboyé 


eyery  word  that  we  can  find  to  expreaa  it,  ia 
attempting  to  care  fpr  twenty-two  widowed 
mothera,  membera  of  their  organization,  and 
in  addition  to  thia  they  are  attempting  to 
.  care  for  aixty-three  children  under  work  âge, 
and  on  ihe  ^oniribuiionê  êolioiied  by  them- 
êelveê, 

Bight  hère  ia  where  many  of  our  membera 
who  haye  no  immédiate  relatiyea  who  are 
needy,  could  help  ont  in  a  way  that  would 
be  appreciated  not  only  by  membera  of  the 
G.  I.  A.,  but  by  the  little  tota  who  will  grow 
up  into  mon  and  women  under  good  home 
influence  and  under  the  care  of  their  own 
mothera  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  orphan 
aaylum.  The  writer  haa  in  mind  aeyeral 
membera  of  the  B.  of  L.  K,  of  hia  acquaint- 
ance  who  could,  withotit  any  hardship  on 
any  relative,  haye  their  insurance  asaigned 
to  the  WidowB  and  Orphana'  Fund  of  the 
G.  L  A* 

Then  there  are  othera  who  haye  no  rela- 
tiyea and  aome  of  theae  with  no  families  and 
who  are  wéll  enough  off  finaneially  so  that 
they  could  conyey  at  leaat  a  part  of  their 
insurance  to  thia  worthy  cauae.  The  yision 
aforementioned  that  the  writer  had  is  on  the 
way  but  not  in  the  immédiate  future.  It 
takea  time,  patience  and  Iota  of  hard  work 
to  make  our  membera  aee  the  great  thinga 
that  ahould  be  done,  and  to  make  them  im- 
derstand  that  they  ahould  do  them,  and  that 
at  the  aame  time  they  would  not  be  injured 
by  80  doing-— and  after  the  y^ork  ia  done 
they  will  f  eel  proud  of  haying  lent  a  hand. 

After  an  ia  aaid  and  done,  our  deeds  are 
measured,  not  by  the  wealth  we  haye  been 
able  to  accumulate,  but  by  what  we  haye 
done  to  éleyate  the  human  family,  to  help  our 
leea  fortunate  brother,  hia  widow  and  or- 
phana,  to  alleyiate  the  aufferinga  of  othera, 
and  in  so  doing  add  your  mite  to  the  great 
sum  total  that  it  will  take  to  transf  orm  our 
présent  compétitive  aystem  into  a  great  so- 
cial demoeracy  where  it  will  be  the  birth- 
right  of  eveiy  child  to  be  bom  right,  fed 
right,  elothed  right,  and  educated.  Where  no 
one  who  ia  willing  to  work  need  hâve  that 
awful  fear  and  anxiety  for  himaelf,  or  hia 
family,  ahould  misfortune  overtake  them. 
Fratemally, 

TTnolï  Dud. 

The  aboyé  article  written  by  Unele  Dud 
deala  ao  plainly  with  important  issues,  that 
we  hâve  borrowed  it  from  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
columns,  hoping  our  Sistera  will  be  inter- 
ested  and  use  their  best  influence  along  the 
line  of  Inaurance  and  Penaiona. 

Editbiss. 


dieiiit  Meeting 

Weat  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  next  Union  Meeting  of  the  Eastem 
Oireuit  will  be  héld  on  Friday,  December  8, 
1922,  under  the  auapicea  of  Diyiaion  332  in 
Heralda    of    Liberty    Hall,    4010    Chestnut 
Street,  Weat  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Meeting  to  open  at  1  o'elock  SHABP. 
AU    membera   cordially    inyited.      Grand 
Vice  Preaident  Siater  E.  Hienerwald  will  be 
with  ua. 

Mbs.  Ella  A.  S.  Austik,  Sec 'y. 
Mbs.  Mabt  a.  Mahony,  Prea. 


Bead  the  Grand  Secretary's  quarterly  re- 
port and  try  your  beat  to  make  it  read 
31,000  next  quarter. 
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DIVISION   NEWS 


Milf  ord,  Utah. 

Sego  UQj  DiTision  is  ao  proud  of  a  letter 
reedyad  from  the  8hop  Graft  Gommittee  say- 
ing  we  were  (me  of  the  tint  to  give  aid  to 
the  needy  ftriken  fhat  we  f eel  like  telling 
ail  divisioiia  so  thej  ean  ehare  our  f  eelings 
and  alao  to  let  them  know  fhat  our  little 
divUdon  ie  worUng  hard  and  is  growing. 

We  gaye  $50.00  cash,  then  served  cake 
and  lemonade  at  the  beneflt  danoe  given  by 
the  Shop  Craft  Gommittee,  whieh  netted 
$10.85,  making  a  total  of  $60.85,  which  our 
division  toined  orer  to  be  diatribnted  among 
the  needy  striker  familles,  and  althongh  we 
haven't  many  members  we  are  ail  wide- 
awake  workers. 

We  hâve  a  kenaington  eaeh  week  between 
meeting  days  started  in  alphabetic  order, 
each  sister  taUng  her  tnrn  from  A,  on  down 
the  Une.  Eaeh  one  pays  ten  cents,  this  to 
be  sent  along  with  our  penny  drill  money 
to  the  Orphans  Fund.  Haying  just  sent 
$10.00  we  are  working  for  a  similar  amount 
to  send  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

We  ail  hâve  loads  of  good  things  to  eat 
and  a  fine  time. 

MHS.  Dawbon,  See.  500. 


Grand  Président  Vlsits  Local  O.  I.  A. 
8t.  Thomas,  Ontario. 

Visitors  were  présent  from  Samia,  Strat- 
ford,  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Détroit,  Jaekson, 
Gleveland,  London  and  Allendale,  when  the 
first  Ganadian  Sehool  of  Instruction  was  held 
by  Queen  Alezandria  Division  No.  862,  O. 
I.  A.  to  B.  of  L.  E.  Session  opened  Thurs- 
day  moming.  At  the  opening  of  the  sehool 
Grand  Vice  Président  Sister  Bobina  Mains, 
of  Toronto,  was  escorted  to  the  division  room 
and  given  grand  honors,  f  oUowing  which  the 
Grand  Président,  Mary  E.  Gassell,  of  Gleve- 
land, was  then  escorted  to  the  division  room. 
Mesdames  P.  Garter  and  Armstrong  sang  a 
duet  with  appropriate  words  for  our  grand 
président,  set  to  the  mûsic  of  ''Mother  Ma- 
chree,"  which  tribute  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated.  Mesdames  Flowers  and  Wooliver 
presented  the  grand  officers  on  behalf  of  the 
division  with  corsage  bouquets,  Mrs.  Wool- 
iver being  spokesman  and  referring  to  the 
beautiful  Flower  Gity  and  the  love  f elt  for 
the  grand  officers.  The  grand  officers 
thanked  the  division  for  the  kindness  shown 
them  and  the  grand  président  expressed  her 
friendship  for  every  one  of  her  Ganadian 
sisters,  and  Sister  Flora  Folland,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  G.  L  A.  No.  362,  replied  as  fol- 
lows: 

There's   a   spot   in   our   hearts  which   the 

Grand   Président  owns, 
There's  depth  in  our  soûl  never  sounded 

or  known, 
There's  a  place  in  our  memory  which  you 

surely  flll, 
Tour  office  may  change,  but  our  love  never 

will. 

Oh,  we  love  the  dear  silver  that  shlnes  in 

your  hair, 
Our  Grand  Président  will  always  play  fair. 
We'll  stand  and  support  her  through  every 

care; 
God  bless  you  and  keep  you  is  our  G.  L  A. 

prayer. 
May  the  sweetnesa  and  beauty  ef  the  year 

that's  grone  by 
Be  Joy  in  thy  heart,  and  ffive  light  to  thine 

eye. 
Like  a  beacon  so  bright  may  the  Grand 

Division  shine, 
Because  of  thy  labors  in  this  year  of  thine. 


The  présidents  of  other  divisions  who 
were  seated  on  the  rostrum  were:  Mrs. 
Grieves,  président  of  Division  No.  131,  Lon- 
don; Mrs.  Bencoe,  Division  No.  489,  London; 
Mrs.  Vince,  Division  No.  202,  Saniia;  Mrs. 
Bamsey,  Division  No.  17,  Détroit.  AU 
présidents  were  given  grand  honors. 

Becess  was  called.and  dinner  served  in 
the  banquet  hall  at  12:30  p.  m.,  by  the  able 
chairladies,  Mrs.  W.  Armstrong  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  their  band  of  willing  workers. 
Mesdames  J.  G.  Tanner  and  Bussell  were  re- 
sponsible  for  the  table  deoorations,  which 
were  splendid,  the  Ganadian  emblem,  the 
Maple  Leaf,  being  very  much  in  évidence. 
The  beautiful  floral  décorations  were  kindly 
donated  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

The  aftemoon  session  was  opened  at  2:80 
p.  m.,  and  with  more  visitors  arriving  on  the 
noon  trains  the  lodge  room  was  filled  to  its 
capaeity.  The  rest  of  the  work  was  resumed 
and  the  grand  président  congratulated  Sister 
Goulter  on  the  beautiful  deliveiy  of  her 
work,  also  ail  the  officers,  as  there  was  not  a 
ritual  in  sight,  and  said  veiy  f ew  divisions 
could  put  on  the  work  without  the  use  of  a 
ritual,  but  they  ail  should  know  the  work. 
Division  No.  202,  Samia,  exemplified  the 
degree  of  installation  of  officers.  The 
grand  président  congratulated  Sister  Gope- 
land  for  her  memory  work  and  delivery. 

Eight  dollars  was  coUected  in  penny  drill, 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Bailroad  Home 
Sunshine  Glub,  to  help  pay  for  the  automo- 
bile the  G.  I.  A.  has  bought  to  take  disabled 
railroad  men  of  the  Sunshine  Glub  luround 
and  give  them  a  little  pleasure. 

Mrs.  J.  Vail,  a  beloved  member  of  the 
local  division,  was  presented  with  a  basket 
of  roses  by  the  président  on  behalf  of  the 
division*,  Sister  Goulter  reciting  a  beautiful 
poem  about  roses  and  congratulating  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vail  on  attaining  their  37th  wedding 
*  anniversary.  Mrs.  Vail  was  so  overcome  she 
could  only  say  **Thank  you." 

The  grand  président  explained  the  pension 
fund,  a  fund  in  which  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand  women  are  enrolled,  but  for  which  noth- 
ing  can  be  doue  till  thé  ten  thousand  is 
reached.  There  are  ninety-one  widows  who 
hâve  stopped  paying  pension  Insurance. 

The  grand  président  stated  that  the  G.  I. 
A.  has  doue  more  for  the  Sunshine  Glub  than 
ail  the  other  four  organisations  together. 
The  grand  président  stated  her  pleasure  at 
being  présent  and  joined  in  singing  ''God 
Save  the  King,"  stating  that  the  order  was 
international  and  one  big  body. 

The  evening  was  spent  in  dancing,  a  good- 
ly  number  of  town  people  being  présent. 
Some  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  members  helped  the 
ladies  serve  dinner. 


Steubenville,  Ohio. 
As  we  hâve  never  but  once  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  Steuben  Division  576  appear 
on  thèse  pages  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
let  you  know  we  are  really  a  wide-awake 
division,  always  ready  and  willing  to  grasp 
an  opportunity  to  promets  the  welfare  of 
our  order.  It  will  soon  be  one  year  since  we 
were  organized  by  Sister  Mrs.  Mabel  E. 
Owens  of  Golumbus,  and  we  f  eel  that  since 
that  time  we  hâve  accomplished  much  vnth 
a  membership  of  twenty-seven.  We  gave 
a  play  entitled,  ''The  District  Sehool  at 
Blue    Berry    Gomers,"    in    Jnne,    from 


which  we  realized  $175  dear  .money  for 
the  beneflt  of  Orphans  Fond.  Our  eom- 
mittee  deserves  mueh  praise  in  their  ef- 
forts for  the  snccess  of  this  fund.  Our 
brothers  and  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
deserve  notable  praise  in  assisting  us  in 
many  ways.  Brother  Michael  Dougherty  of 
Division  255,  Brother  G.  A.  Sires  and  Brother 
A.  G.  Brill  of  Watson  Division  360,  devoted 
mueh  of  their  time  and  put  f  orth  tiieir  best 
efPorts  to  help  us  realise  ail  we  could  for 
this  splendid  donation.  They  fumished  the 
programs  for  one  play,  also  procured  a  place 
or  places  rather,  for  rehea^sals,  enabling  os 
to  keep  what  we  realized  for  our  Orphans 
Fund.  Brother  Henry  Height  held  the  ban- 
ner  for  selling  the  most  tickets.  In  July  we 
gave  a  lawn  fête,  realizing  $25  for  our  treas- 
ury,  and  last  of  August  we  held  our  G.  L  A. 
picnio  at  our  Becreation  Park.  With  our 
familles  and  with  well  fllled  baskets  we  had 
a  bounteous  f east  and  a  lively  good  time» 
We  f  eel  we  hâve  been  very  successful  in  ail 
our  undertakings.  Our  président  f  eels  wom» 
times  our  division  might  hâve  been  wrongly 
named,  might  hâve  been  ealled  "Suceess'^ 
rather  than  Steuben  Division.  However, 
we  are  pleased  with  our  G.  L  A.  and  our 
name,  also. 

A  Mkxbsr. 


St  Louis,  Mo. 
North  Side  Division  578,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
would  like  to  hâve  just  a  little  space  of  your 
wonderful  Journal  to  let  ail  sisters  of  the 
G.  I.  A.  to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  know  what  a  won- 
derful division  we  hâve  We  were  organised 
Febmary  23,  1922,  with  May  Strattor  as 
président  We  hâve  had  a  lotto,  a  picnic, 
also  raffled  several  things  and  did  varioo» 
other  things  to  make  money  for  our  division 
and  everything  we  hâve  undertaken  has  been 
a  tremendous  success.  Our  first  hundred  dol- 
lars we  put  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.  bank,  of  whicb 
we  are  very  proud.  Our  Grand  Président 
Sister  Gassell  asked  ns  to  give  something  to 
make  money  for  the  orphans.  We  thought 
of  a  minstrel  show,  which  we  endeavored 
to  give.  To  give  a  show  that  not  only 
pleases  but  is  a  financial  success  is  worthy 
of  attention.  We  hâve  been  asked  to  give 
this  show  for  another  division,  v^ch  we 
expect  to  do  gladly,  thereby  helping  a  sister 
division  to  do  her  bit. 

Elizabbth  Pollogk, 
Secretary  Div.  678. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
September  28  was  one  banner  day  for  both 
Keystone  Division  20  and  Gassell  Division 
97,  No.  20  entertaining  and  No.  97  being 
entertained.  About  twenty  sisters  were  prés- 
ent, more  than  pleased  that  they  had  made 
a  spécial  effort  to  be  présent.  The  vrork  was 
very  beautif uUy  donc.  Of  course,  the  vis- 
itors at  No.  20  ezpected  good  work,  for  that 
is  the  home  division  of  our  good  Sister  Wil- 
son,  président  of  the  Belief  Association. 
Sisters,  if  you  want  to  visit  a  division  where 
the  spirit  is  just  right  take  time  to  visit 
Division  20.  They  cannot  be*  ezeelled  for 
kindness  and  hospitality.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  présent  when  Sister  Boe,  lately 
of  Dennison,  Ohio,  was  received  into  mem- 
bership by  Division  20,  and  Sister  Fibbie, 
toe,  honored  us  with  her  pleasing  personslity. 
She  always  has  a  sunny  smile.    She  is  frrâi 
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Stnben  Division.  Oet  acquainteâ;  it's  worth 
while.  We  had  Sister  Seott  to  bring  her. 
JuBt  another,  we  wish  to  mention,  for  with- 
ont  her  we  are  not  complète.  She  is  the 
mother  of  Sister  Copeland.  Mother  Smith, 
80  kind  and  sweet,  Sister  Madara,  and  sev- 
eral  other  sisters  gave  ns  short  talks  after 
whieh  Sister  Sheaver,  in  her  own  plain  waj, 
told  how  eamest  we  should  ail  be  in  the 
interest  of  oor  grand  order  and  at  this  time 
approached  the  Président 's  station  and  pre- 
sented  her  with  a  verj  beautif ul  and  useful 
gifty  sajing  that  in  Sister  Croft  the  division 
had  an  eamest  worker  and  persistent  offieer. 

Dear  Sister  Croft,  we  love  you  so  mnoh, 
We  declded  to  visit  you  ail  in  a  bunoh, 
We  hope  you'll  be  happy  forever  and  aye, 
And  continue  your  work  In  the  G.  I.  A. 
To  you  a  line  and  a  lovlng  thougrht 
To  ffive  you  a  bit  of  bri^ht  cheer. 
A  bond  of  love  and  frtendshlp  true. 
Makes  for  our  division  frlends  sincère. 
W^ith  Sister  Madara  our  Président  to  ffulde, 
And  ail   thèse  sood  sisters  rlght  by  her 

slde, 
We   Invite   Keystone  Division   Number   20 

to  corne. 
And    recelve    a   welcome    In    our    division 

room. 

On£  Who  Was  There. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Circuit  meeting  day  is  always  a  ^'banner 
daj"  with  Columbia  Division  No.  115,  bnt 
Augost  24  past,  was  just  a  little  better  than 
the  one  before,  as  we  had  the  pleasnre  of 
having  our  Grand  Vice  Président  Sister 
Hienerwald  with  os.  Her  génial  smile  and 
motherlj  ^remarks  are  always  welcome  and 
enjoyable. 

Pour  divisions  were  represented,  Divisions 
110,  115,  174  and  490,  the  président  of 
each  being  eondncted  to  the  rostrum.  The 
ritnalistic  work  proeeeded  in  regolar  order 
with  but  few  corrections  nntil  dinner  was 
announced.  Our  committee  being  anzious  to 
"show  off  the  newest  addition  to  our  pos- 
sessions— a  set  of  dishes  and  fine  new  eut- 
Udj — ^had  prepared  dinner  in  the  banquet 
hall  of  our  meeting  place.  Needless  to  say 
this  same  committee  had  spared  neither  pains 
nor  expense  to  make  this  event  a  worth  while 
affair,  and  every  one  ezpressed  themselves 
as  delighted  with  the  good  things  that  had 
been  set  before  them.  Bnt  we  lingered  no 
longer  than  necessary,  as  mnch  work  had 
to  be  put  on  before  dosing. 

^Aftemoon  session  opened  with  a  real 
transferred  member  for  the  édification  of 
our  visitors.  But  ail  things  come  to  an  end 
sometime,  and  ail  too  soon,  we  bade  our 
friends  good-bye — each  to  go  her  waj  re- 
joicing  because  of  the  beautif  ul  thoughts  of 
the  daj.  Much  good  is  accomplished  at 
thèse  circuit  meetings  and  the  delightfnl  and 
interesting  talk  of  our  grand  vice,  especially 
about  the  Sunshin  Club,  was  worth  a  whole 
day's  absence  from  home.  Hère 's  hoping 
the  G.  I.  A.  maj  progress  to  be  the  greatest 
woman's  organisation. 

Mrs.  E.  Bsalb,  Sec.  Div.  115. 


Axmlversary  of  Order  Oelebratad 

Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
Mrs.  J.  V.  Ellis  entertained  at  her  home 
on  Evans  street  Priday  aftemoon  in  honor 
of  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  organisa- 
tion of  Division  144,  Grand  International 
Anziliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers.  Mrs.  Ellis  is  the  only  one  of  the 
thirteen  eharter  members  of  the  local  divi- 


sion who  is  still  aiBliated  with  this  branch. 
She  gave  a  pleasing  talk  on  the  organisation, 
telling  how  Mrs.  S.  W.  Dndley  on  September 
15, 1892,  effeeted  the  organisation.  She  also 
pointed  ont  that  the  organisation  now  has 
a  membership  of  40,  although  ail  are  not 
résident  members.  Mrs.  M.  Bosebo<mi  read 
an  interesting  paper  prepared  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Lane,  who  traced  the  history  of  the  first 
auziliary  founded  in  Chicago  in  1883  with 
ten  charter  members.  The  total  membership 
is  noF  85,000  with  600  auziliaries.  The 
order  takes  care  of  the  widow's  and  ohil- 
dren's  pension  fund.  Mrs.  W.  A.  Murdock 
was  grand  président  and  founder  of  the 
auziliary.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Patterson,  a  eharter 
member  of  the  Laramie  auziliary.  Division 
85,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Cheyenne 
branch,  spoke  of  the  formation  of  the  Lara- 
mie group.  After  a  season  of  sewing  and 
visiting  the  hostess  served  a  tempting  luneh. 
Assisting  her  were  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sam 
Brown,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Bricker  and  Miss  Gaylor. 


Two  Songa  of  ThanksglTrliig 

1.    Old   Thanksglylng   Day 

Lost   wlnds    still    come    slngrins    as    early 

twillgrht  nears, 
Sonffs  of  old  Thanksglvlnff  Days  beyond 

the  ffhostly  years: 
Sonsrs  of  some  lost  mornlns,  where  throuerh 

the  sun  or  rain 
The  thin  blue  smoke  ourled  upward  from 

a  cabln  by  the  lane. 

The  pumpklns  by  the  wooden  poroh,   the 

frost  upon  the  loam, 
A  bluebird  in  the  grolden  air  beneath  the 

8ky  of  home: 
The  call  of  vanlshed  volces,  now  lonsr  since 

blown  away, 
The  orchard,  stark  and  leafless,  where  the 

chlldren  used  to  play. 

And  throuffh  the  woods  not  fair  away  there 

ran  a  quiet  stream, 
Rock-f retted  In  the  shadows  where  a  coun- 

try   kid   could    dream 
Of  life  amld  the  clt3r*8  srlow,  where  out  the 

crowded  beat 
The  drlftinff  millions  hold  the  road  with 

weary,  ploddins  feet. 

Lost  wlnds  still  come  brlnglns  the  collie's 

friendly  bark 
Where  flelds  were  faint  with  starllffht  as 

we  hurrled  In  at  dark; 
Sonffs   of   old    Thanksffivinff   Days   where 

throusrh  the  sun  or  ra^n 
The  thin  blue  smoke  curled  upward  from 

a  cabln  by  the  lane. 

2.    From  the  Bsrway 

We  hâve  no  home  that  welcomes  us,  no 
clan  that  meets  togrether. 
No  kin  a-round  the  banquet  board  to  bld 
us  come  and  stay. 
No  volces  whisper  to  us  that  It's  time  to 
slip  the  tether. 
No  friendly  trail  that  beckons  us  across 
Thanksgivlnff  Day. 

We  know  that  we  are  vagrabonds,  and  none 
oould  ever  doubt  It, 
We  know  that  we  are  aliens  forever  on 
the   roam; 
We  know  that  we  are  drlftwood,  but  we 
never  think  about  It, 
Until  we  hear  them  talking:  of  Thanks- 
erlvlng:  Day  and  home. 

And  so  as  most  beflttlnff  for  the  day  that 
lies  before  us 
We'll    not    begrrudg'e    our    brothers    who 
hâve  known  a  cleaner  fate, 
We'U  pledffe   the  toast  of  heart  to  heart 
and  wlsh  them  luck  in  chorus. 
Who   hâve   a  home   hearth   waltin^   be- 
yond the  clty's  grate. 

— Grantland  Bien. 


wasent  feeling  juss  rite  and  sed  ^'why  cud- 
dent  the  brat  ben  twinsz  and  stopt  the  miz- 
np''  and  then  he  called  for  his  sored  2  splitt 
this  innacent  littel  kid  so  eaeh  ov  the  wim- 
men  end  hâve  1-2  when  the  réel  ma  ov  the 
baiba  bnst  in  and  ses,  ''Stopp  solomon  stay 
thi  hand  and  let  the  old  hagg  hâve  the  kid 
for  if  i  cant  hav  a  hole  kid  i  dont  want  anny 
and  King  Sol  told  her  2  take  the  baiby  and 
go  home  and  wash  its  face  for  he  wni  hep  it 
wus  hersa  and  he  told  the  other  daim  2  go 
chais  herself .  King  Solomun  wus  f  ather  uv 
the  masens  and  bilt  Solomun 's  tempeL  He 
had  700  wives  and  more  than  300  laidy  frens 
and  that  is  why  there  is  so  menny  masens 
in  the  world.  Pa  says  that  King  Sol^wuz  a 
warm  member  and  i  think  he  wuz  hot  stufF 
myself. 


Tho  Pnmpkin 

By  John  Grxbnubaf  Whittibb 

Ah!  on  Thanksgrivlnsr  day,  when  from  East 

and  from  West. 
From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pll- 

grrim  and  gruest, 
When  the  sray-haired  New  Bnfflander  sees 

round  his  board 
The  old  broken  links  of  affection  restored, 
When    the    oare-wearled    man    seeks    his 

mother  once  more. 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  gflrl 

smiled  before, 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brlffhtens 

the  eye? 
What   calls   baok   the  past.   llke  the  rlch 

Pumpkln  pie? 

O — fruit  loved  of  boyhood — the  old  days 

recalllngr» 
When    wood-grrapes    were    purpllng    and 

brown  nuts  were  fallin^! 
When   wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  In   its 

skin, 
Olarlnff    out    throuçh    the    dark    with    a 

candie  withln! 
When    we    laugrhed    round    the    cornheap, 

with  hearts  a41  in  tune, 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkln— our  lantern 

the  moon, 
Telling:  taies  of  the  falry  who  traveled  llke 

s  team. 
In  a  pumpkln-shell  coach,  with  two  rats 

for  her  team!  .^. 

(Printed   by   permission   Houg:hton   Mifflin 
Co.) 


Bobby'a  Essay 
King  Solomon  wuz  a  man  who  lived  so 
many  years  in  the  country  that  he  was  the 
hole  push.  He  wuz  a  offul  wize  guy  and  1 
day  2  wimmen  came  2  him  each  1  holeding 
the  legs  ov  a  baibe  and  nerely  pulling  the 
kid  in  2  and  each  elameing  it,  and  King  Sol 


"I  Had  a  Pzleiid" 
By  Jkffsrson  L.  Habbour 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Browning  once  met 
Charles  Kingsley  and  said  to  him: 

*«What  is  the  secret  of  your  lifef  Tell 
me  that  I  may  make  my  life  beautif  ul,  too." 

Charles  Kingsley  replied  in  thèse  four 
little  words: 

"I  had  afriend.'» 

Nothing  can  take  the  place  of  friendli- 
ness  in  adding  to  the  value  and  the  beauty  of 
life.  The  man  without  a  friend  in  the  world 
is  almost  as  unfortunate  as  ''The  Man 
Without  a  Coontry." 

What  is  a  friend  f  Perhape  the  best 
answer  to  this  question  was  the  prise-win- 
ning  answer  of  a  woman  who  said  that  a 
friend  was  ''the  one  who  eame  in  when  ail 
the  rest  of  the  world  had  gone  ouf  With 
the  exception  of  His  own  love  and  f  riendship 
God  gives  us  nothing  better  in  this  world 
than  friends.  No  wprd  is  fraught  with 
richer  meaning  than  the  word  friendship. 
''I  had  a  friend"  has  been  the  secret  of 
many  a  man 's  highest  inspiration  and  suc- 
cess.  Lacking  the  spirit  of  friendliness  one 
has  about  as  great  a  handicap  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hâve.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard 
it  said  of  a  young  collège  graduate  that  she 
would  ''get  along  ail  right"  for  the  reason 
that  she  had  ''such  a  way  of  making 
friends."     Certain  it  is  that  she  will  not 
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''get  along''  if  ihe  bas  not  the  spirit  of 
friendUneea.  This  is  «ssential  to  both  soe- 
eeM  and  happineea.  To  haye  a  '^fiiendly 
way''  ifl  to  inTite  the  friendahip  of  othen. 
In  making  the  reply  he  made  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Oharlee  Kingaley  most  hâve  had  in  mind 
a  f  riend  Uke  the  one  Emerson  had  in  mind 
when  he  wrote: 

''Our  ehief  want  in  life  ia  somebody  who 
ehall  make  us  do  what  we  ean.  This  is  the 
serriee  of  a  friend.  With  him  we  are  easily 
great  There  ia  a  sablimé  attraetion  in  him 
to  whatever  Tirtoe  ia  in  ns.  How  he  flinga 
wide  the  door  of  ezisteneel  What  questions 
we  ask  of  him!  What  an  nnderstanding  we 
haye!  How  féw  worda  are  needed!  It  is 
the  onlj  leal  sode^/' 


Pm^  Wlio  Mal»  ICftakea 

The  people  who  make  mistakes  lead  the 
world.  The  i>erf ect  people  work  for  them, 
nmning  errands  and  eoonting  eohunns  of 
figures,  is  the  waj  <me  writer  on  the  Wash- 
ingtcm  Times  sises  it  up. 

He  fnrther  adds— there  is  no  waj  to  be 
always  right  Onlj  trifles  are  always  tme. 
Eyery  great  and  serions  truth  has  its  ob- 
yerse  side,  whieh  is  also  tme.  Prof.  William 
James  was  perhaps  the  greatest  p^Tehologist 
of  our  time,  but  the  best  he  eould  do  in  de- 
fining  truth  was  this: 

The  truth  is  simplj  what  wiU  work. 

The  genius  is  not  the  man  who  neyer  made 
mistakes,  or  had  his  ehanee  thrust  on  i»ît»^ 
or  was  endowed  and  aU  that;  he  is  the  man 
who  had  no  ehanee  and  was  not  gifted,  but 
who  took  the  raw  material  of  life  and  f ate 
as  he  f  ound  it  and  made  something  fine  ont 
of  it 

The  only  perfeet  person  we  eyer  meet  is 
the  perfeet  fooL  The  onlj  one  who  neyer 
made  a  mistake  neyer  made  anjUiing  but 
failures,  the  worst  mistake  of  aU.  The  f ault- 
less— they  are  the  biggest  frauda  of  ua  aU. 

Dare  to  make  mistakes  in  the  pursuit  of 
iueeess  and  jou  will  make  less  and  less. 

The  Preoiona  Thing 

A  banker  had  engaged  a  tntor  for  his  chil- 
dren,  and  he  addressed  the  prospeetiye  in- 
itruetor  of  the  young  idea  as  foUows: 

''Always  bear  in  mind,  mj  dear  sir,  that 
in  my  ehildren  I  am  intxusting  to  joa  mj 
most  preeious  possessions  and  giye  them  jour 
best    And  what  is  jour  lowest  prieef 

Don't 

The  news  from  day  to  day  records  the 
disaster  that  oyertakes'  young  women  who 
aeeept  auto  rides  with  strange  men.  It  is  a 
aordid  stoiy  whieh  loses  nothing  of  its  horror 
by  eonstant  répétition.  One  might  belieye 
that  any  woman  of  ordinary  intelligence 
would  be  wise  enough  to  ayoid  the  snare  of 
the  ''gas  hawk"  but  expérience  shows 
there  are  always  yictims  ready  for  the 
tempter. 

As  an  adjunct  to  crime  the  motor  car  en- 
joys  an  unfortunate  utility,  whieh  eyery  offi- 
ciai identified  with  law  enf orcement  recog- 
nizes.  No  bandit  feels  himself  equipped 
for  his  night's  work  until  he  has  stolen  a 
fàst  car  for  *the  getaway.  The  human  yul- 
ture  who  makes  it  his  pleasnre  to  prey  on 
women  sits  behind  a  powerful  engine,  inyites 
his  yietim  to  ride,  and  the  police  reports  tell 
the  rest. 


If  there  is  one  truth  aboyé  ail  others  whieh 
a  consdentious  mother  should  impress  upon 
her  young  daughter'a  mind  in  thèse  days  it 
iii  this:  Neyer  under  any  cireumstances  any- 
iHiere  accept  the  inyitation  of  a  strange  man 
to  ride  in  his  auto.  No  matter  how  alluring 
the  prospect,  no  matter  how  weleome  a  lift 
would  be,  aa  you  yalue  your  saf e^,  your 
good  name  and  the  welf are  of  your  family 
and  friendSy  doa't! 

There  ia  no  moie  dangerous  or  détestable 
f  oe  of  Society  than  the  man  iHiose  pleasore 
it  ia  to  inyeigle  innooent  girls  to  their  min. 
The  auto  ia  an  instrument  that  fita  his  pur- 
poses  precisely,  olf ering  both  a  lure  for  his 
yictims  and  a  meaaa  of  eecape  for  Umaélf . 
He  tours  the  étj  streets  seàdng  pr^  and 
makes  life  in  rural  sections  mismble  by 
pursuit  of  his  eriminal  instineta.  Eyery 
agen^  of  law  should  be  uaed  for  his  sup- 
pression and  punishment. 

Meanwhile,  no  girl  with  a  watchful  parent 
should  be  lef t  in  ignorance  of  what  to  do  for 
her  own  saf e^  in  the  not  improbable  eyent 
that  ahe  ia  aeeœted  by  a  ''hawk''  behind 
a  steering  wheeL  No  young  woman  old 
enough  to  haye  eut  her  eye  teeth  should  need 
any  further  waming  than  her  own  instinct 
affords. 


Odd  Faeta 

The  word  ''honeymoon'^  originated  in 
Germany,  where  it  was  the  custom  to  drink 
mead — a  sweet  liquid  made  from  honey — 
for  thirty  days  after  the  wedding,  ''moon,'' 
of  course,  meaning  ''moath.'' 

The  GknrdiiMi  knot  takea  ita  name  from 
Gordium,  an  ancient  ei^  of  Asia  Miner, 
where  Alezander  the  Great  eut  a  knot  f  aa- 
tening  the  pôle  4o  the  yoke  of  Gk>rdius,  king 
of  Phrygia.  To  eut  the  knot  menas  to  eyade 
a  difficulty,  and  to  get  eut  of  it  in  a  sum- 
mary  manner. 

If  a  body  once  set  in  motion  met  witii 
no  opposition  it  would  go  in  a  straight  line 
foreyer.  Were  it  not  for  friction,  nails 
would  not  hold  and  waDdng  would  be  im- 
possible. One  réalises  the  trath  of  this  when 
attempting  to  walk  on  smooth  ice  or  a  highly 
polished  fioor. 


G.  I*  A.  Relief  AMoctatioB 

Chicaero,  m.,  Noyem]l>er  1. 1922. 
Relief  Association  Secre taries: 

Tou  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  de»th  of 
the  foUowlng  members.  The  amount  due 
not  later  than  December  SI,  1222,  for  Jan- 
uary  quarter  is  |2.26  for  those  oarryinff 
one  certlflcate  and  |4.60  for  those  oarrying 
two. 

Members  Insured  durins  Noyember  will 
pay  for  Deoember  of  Ootober  quarter  and 
ail  of  January  quarter  not  later  than  Dec- 
ember 21.  1922,  or  forfelt  their  Insurance. 

Relief  secretaries  must  remit  by  oost- 
offlce  order,  express  order,  or  bank  draft. 
payable  on  Chicaflro.  New  York,  Boston. 
Phlladelphla  ar  8i  Iioula.  Mo.  Personal 
checks  and  those  of  any  other  olty  except 
above  named  c&nnot  be  accepted. 

SBRIBS  «O» 


BBt  N«.  sas 

Bmporla,  Kansas.  August  24.  1922,  of 
Nephritis,  Slster  Sallie  Remy.  of  Diy.  620. 
a^ed  67  years.  Carried  one  certlflcate 
dated  December.  1914.  payable  to  Charles. 
Richard,  Hoyt,  Liester  and  Wayne  Remy. 
sons. 

AiMesameat  Ho.  9BM 

Cleyeland,  Ohlo,  September  2.  1922,  of 
Chronio  Myocardltts,  Slster  llary  Newell, 


of  Dlv.  62.  aged  78  years.  Carried  two 
certiflcates  dated  Maroh.  1892.  payable  to 
Lillian  Newell,  dauffhter. 

AjNMBMBeat  Ne.  »§ 

Terre  Haute.  Indlana,  August  26,  1922, 
of  NephriUs,  Slster  Bllsabeth  Scott,  of  Diy. 
29.  aged  76  years.  Carried  one  certiflcarte 
dated  liay.  1898.  payable  to  Sophie  Dow, 
nieoe. 


at  Ne.  m 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  September  8.  1922.  of 
Diabètes,  Slster  Clara  Bxelby,  of  Diy.  286, 
affed  64  years.  Carried  one  certlflcate 
dated  Harch,  1896.  payable  to  Bmmà  New- 
man.  slster. 

AMeMnemt  Ne.  SSS 

Cleboume,  Texas.  September  12,  1922.  of 
Chronio  Nephritls.  Slster  Minnle  May,  of 
Diy.  194,  a^ed  69  years.  Carried  two  oer- 
tlfleatea  dated  Maroh.  1900,  and  January, 
1908.  payable  to  Tom  May.  husband. 


at  Ne.  ait 

Syraouae,  N.  T^  September  18.  1922,  of 
DUbetes,  Slster  Mabel  Wler,  of  Diy.  249, 
aired  67  years.  Carried  one  certlflcate 
dated  Aprll,  1908.  payable  to  John  Wler, 
husband. 

aeenesMuat  Ne.  St4 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  September  18,  1922,  of 
Cérébral  Hemorrnaere.  Slster  Amelia 
Karoher.  of  Diy.  27.  asred  66  years.  Car- 
ried one  certlflcate  dated  July.  1896,  pay- 
able to  Margaret  Karoher.  dansrhter. 


eat  Ne.  SSS 

Belleyllle,  Ont..  September  1.  1922,  of 
Ansina  Pectoris,  Slster  Emma  Mayo.  of 
Diy.  887,  affed  61  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tlflcate, dated  September.  1910.  payable  to 
Benjamin  Mayo.  huabànd. 


it  ifa.saa 

Du  Bola,  Pa^  September  81.  1922,  of 
Cancer.  Slster  Mae  Heath.  of  Diy.  284.  aaed 
88  years.  Ca-rried  two  certiflcates  dated 
January,  1916.  payable  to  Don  J.  Heath, 
husband. 


It  If  ••  nr 

Blkhart,  Indlana.  September  21.  1922,  of 
'Opération.  Slster  Anna  Bllss,  of  Diy.  148, 
aired  46  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  February,  1911.  payable  to  William 
Bllss.  husband. 


eat  Ne.  sat 

Columbus,  Ohlo,  September  21,  1922,  of 
Acute  Nephritls,  Slster  BUen  KlllUea,  of 
Diy.  116.  affed  62  years.  Carried  two  cer- 
tiflcates. dated  June,  1908.  payable  to  Wil- 
liam KllUlea,  husband. 

Asesssnnat  Ha»  SSi 

liOa  Aaffeles,  Callf.,  September  27.  1922. 
of  Myocarditls,  Slster  Ramona  M.  Oray,  of 
Diy.  892,  a^ed  69  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tlflcate, dated  February,  1912.  payable  to 
Ramona  M.  Oray.  dau^hter. 

Members  will  pay  Relief  Secretaries  on 
or  before  December  81,  1922,  or  forfelt 
their  Insurance.  Relief  Secretarlea  must 
remit  to  General  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
January  6,  1928. 

Members  In  srood  standlnsr  September  80. 
1922,  are  14,986  in  the  flrst  dass  and  7,761 
in  second  ciaa& 

Mrs.  Qeo.  Wilson. 

Président  Relief  Association, 

1166  DaylB  Aye..  North  Slde, 

Pittsburffh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  B.  Boomer. 

General  Sec'y-Treas^  Relief  Ass'n., 

7645  Sherldan  Road. 

Cblcaffo,  Illinois. 


Manibenihlp  Bapott 

For  Quarter  Ending  October  1, 1922. 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct  3,  1922. 
Total  membership  Julj  1,  1922. .  30,773 

Number  admitted   during   third 

quarter 183 

Number  forfeited  by  transfer, 
deathi  suspension  and  with^ 
drawal  during  third  quarter. .  74 


Total  gain  third  quarter. 


59 


Total  membership  Oct.  1, 1922. .  30,832 

BespectfuUy  submitted, 

Mrs.  Ella  D.  Tubioer, 
Grand  Secretaiy. 
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PIKAKOIAL  BTATEMBNT 

Cleyeland,  Ohlo,  October  1,  1921. 
Mortwarjr  datât  Fvad 
Bftlanoe  In  bank  Sept.  1,  192S..I    SOl.899.27 

Bonds   286,000.00 

Raoelved  from  aa- 

sesmentB        No. 

626-29   1    198,1S7.S2 

Reoeived      from 

members  carrled 

by  th«  Afltn 1.946.44 

Inter«st  from  bank      11,186.66 

I    111.189.82        181,189.81 

Total .$1.147.688.69 

Pald  In  olalms...!  168.000.00 
Pald  for  bonds...        60,224.91 

I    108,224.91        108,124.91 
Balaneo  In  bank  Sept.  80.  1922. $1.044,468.68 

Mortaary  BzpoBse  Fmid 
Balance  in  bank  Sept.  1.  1922..$    117.928.97 
Recel ved  from  fées  $         180.00 
Recel ved  from  2%  4,647.80 

Interest  from  bank         4.678.27 

"$        9.801.07  9.801.07 

_      ToUl .$    127,226.04 

Bzpense  for  September 6,076.47 

Balance  In  bank  Sept  80.  1922  $    121.149.67 

Sarplaa  Mortaary  Fond 
Balance  in  bank  Sept.  1,  1922.  .$1,886.401.28 

Bonds    2,682,124.66 

Received  in  Sept..$      22.789.06 

Refund 2,991.94 

Received  from  sale 

of  bonds 18.694.02 

Interest  from  bank  2.303.1 6 
Int.  on  U.  &  bonds  10,669.19 
Int.  on  Can.  bonds  1.690.00 

1      68.917.87  68.917.87 

^  .Total. «.$3,961,443.81 

Pald  for  bonds... $1,067.668.88 
Bzpense  for  Sept.  18.76 

$1,067.672.68     1.067,672.68 
Balance  in  bank  Sept  80,  1922. $2,898,870.68 

lademaltT  Olalai  Fmid 
Balance  in  bank  Sept  1,  1982..$    228,794.79 
Premium  received  $  108.66 

Refund 146.00 

Interest  from  bank         6.174.84 

"$        6.428.89  6.428.39 

Total. .$    829,228.18 

Paid  In  claims 87,260.66 

Balance  In  bank  Sept  80.  1922.$    201,972.68 
iMdemMlty  BzpeMse  Fvad 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  1.  1922.  .$      25.676.38 
Received  from  fées  $  .26 

Received  from  6%  5.71 

Interest  from  bank  28.78 

1  29.74 29.74 

^      Total .1      25.705.12 

Bxpense  for  September 274.17 

Balance  In  bank  Sept  80,  1922.1      26,430.95 

8lck  Beacflt  Clal»  Fnad 

Balance  In  bank  Sept  1.  1922..$      28.148.28 
Premium  received  $  63,26 

Interest  from  bank  68.91 

1  117.16  117.16 

Total .1      23.265.39 

Paid  in  claims 3.332.54 

Balance  in  bank  Sept.  30,  1922.1      19.932.86 
SIck  Beaellt  BzpeBse  FvMd 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  1,  1922..$        3.068.97 
Received  from  fées  $  8.60 

Received  from  5%  2.81 

Interest  from  bank  7.70 

1  14.01  14.01 

Total .1        3.082.98 

Bzpense  for  September 140.00 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  80,  1922.1        2.942.98 
Relief  Faad 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  1.  1922..$    266.866.24 
Received  in  Sept.$        8,800.00 
Interest  from  bank  74,73 

1        8.374.73  8.874.73 

Total .$    270,240.97 


Paid  In  claims 11,266.60 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  80,  1922.$  268.974.47 

AsanltT  FvMd 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  1.  1922.$  20.077.84 

Interest  from  bank 74.71 

Total .1  10,162.06 

Interest  paid  in  September....  186.72 


Dcferred  Fvad 

Balance  in  bank  Sept  1.  1922..$ 
Received  in  Sept.$       1.976.00 
Interest  from  bank  76.24 


8.061.24 


23,821.41 


8.061.24 


Balance  in  bank  Sept  30,  1922..$      20,016.38 


Balance  In  bank  Sept  80,  1922.$      26,872.66 
Grand  total  of  ail  Funds $4.616,126.69 


8TATEMENT  OF  1ŒMBEB8HIP 
Fer  8eptem¥ert  1921 

Classifled  représente   «  .  !52    ^Mîî    •  *'^52    '.Î'SSS     '•'''^2    '  HSS 

Total  membership  Augrust  81st 1.222       62,092  93       24.373  8         6,969 

Applications  and  reinstatements  re- 
ceived durinff  the  month. 

Total ; 1.211 

From  whlch  deduot  certiflcates  ter- 
minated  by  death.  accident  or 
otherwlsé   6 


Total  membership  Sept  80th 


1,217       61.964 


6,976 


Qrand  Total   88,617 


OFFICIAIi  NOTICE  OF  ASSBSSMBNTS  852-855 

(Séries  U) 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
Room  1186.  B.  of  L.  E.  Bldff. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  November  1.  1922. 
T*  tke  mvlsioa  Seeretartes,  Im  K,  M,  Im  aad  A.  I*  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers:— Ton  are  hereby  notlfled  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
followina  members  of  the  Association:  ^       .      .  _.  ^        *  «        *--i^-. 

Four  assessments  for  payment  of  thèse  claims  are  hereby  leyied  and  Secretaries 
ordered  to  collect  f1.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  'or  $760.00;  92Mtrom  ail  who  are  In- 
snred  for  $1.600:  f4<00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  88.000.  and  fl^OO  from  ail  members 
insured  for  $4.500.  and  forward  same  to  the  General  Seçreiary  and  Treasnrer. 

Membes  of  the  Insurance  Association  are  reouired  to  remit  toOivi «ion  Secretaries 
wîthin  thrty  days  ft-om  date  of  this  noUce,  and  the  Division  Secretaries  to  the  a«n«ral 
SecreUry  and  Treasnrer  within  ten  days  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeiUn»  thelr  mem- 
bership.    (See  Section  25.  pa^e  147  of  By-Laws.)  ^••^•^^^.  «- 

Secretaries  will  send  remlttances  to  and  make  ail  drafts,  «fpress  money^^ 
postofflce    money    orders    PAYABLB   TO    C.   B.   RICHARDS.    GBWBRAI-  .«SÎ^^TART- 
TRBAS17RBR.    We  wlll  not  àcoept  packasres  of  money  sent  by  express,  uniess  charges 
hâve  been  prepâid. 


779 

780 

781 

782 

783 

784 

78* 

788 

787 

788 

789 

790 

791 

793 

793 

794 

795 

796 

797 

798 

799 

800 

801 

802 

803 

804 

805 

806 

807 

808 

809 

810 

81 

812 

813 

814 

815 

816 

81 

818 

819 

820 

821 

822 

823 


826 
827 
828 
829 
830 
831 


Name 


H.  D.  Crowlay 

F. N.  Jonea 

W.  A.  Brown 

P.  H.  Conroy 

J.  N.  Tinthîctim 

B.F.GoWer 

E.  M.  Hubbard 

ChM.S«le7 

Jaa.  A.  Whithunt. . . 

J.aWbiltey 

Elwood  Edinger 

H.  D.  Troe 

r.PTarbox 

L.  W.  Andwwi 

Herman  B.  Annstrong 

J.  E.  Fitinminoiif 

H.  B.Sajre 

Thos.  Doyle 

J.  J.  Ginn 

Hugh  McDonald ..... 

8.  RTWarwick 

C.E.Smith 

M.  W.  Nicholfl 

C.  B.  Johnson 

J.  A.  Woodcock 

R.  T.  Dixoa 

J.  B.  Preaton 

John  Cloutiw 

J.  E,  Moran 

F,  H.  Mabie 

H.  Heckling 

Jos.  Conn 

W.  W.  Shay 

J.  Cathcart 

Ja».  C.  Booth 

C.  H.Slade 

Robert  Paul 

D.  A.  Diehl. 

Geo.  Kennedy. 

Geo.  P.  Fiaher 

ThoB.  A.  Wilflon 

J.  C.  Waltere 

E.C.CuIl 

P.  H.  Shernr 

F.  W.  Henderaoa 

J.  J.  Curnin 

Henry  Pitt 

M.  Baskin 

Ha!.  Aehworth 

H.  M.  MitcheU 

J.J.O'NeiU 

Jaa.  Mahoney 

Ed.  CoDah&n 


5 


is 


Date 
of 

Admntoo 


Jan.  27, 
April  8, 
May  20. 
Mar.  17. 

Feb.  18. 
Aug.  27, 
Mar.  16, 
Jan.  n. 
Sept.  14, 
Sept.  20, 
Nov.  2, 
Feb.  17. 
Oct.  27, 
Mar.  24, 
Mar.  10. 
Mar.  27. 
June  19. 
Dec.  31. 
July  2S. 
Aug.  9, 
Apr.l  10. 
April  27, 
Feb.  1, 
June  27, 
Sept.  6, 
June  19, 
Mar.  28, 
April  3, 
Jan.  10, 
May  29. 
July  16, 
Aug.  29, 
June  12, 
April  2, 
Oct, 
May 
Jan. 
Dec 
Feb. 
April 
Dec. 
July 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
July 

Aug.  24, 
Oct,  30, 
June  21. 
Oct.  16, 
Mar.  6. 
Mar.  21. 
186,Jan.  10, 


1921 
1900 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1887 
1886 
1890 
1911 
1901 
1901 
1902 
1918 
1901 
1916 
1987 
1904 
1904 
1919 
1887 
1919 
1898 
1889 
1903 
1895 
1917 
1904 
1883 
1898 
1919 
1898 
1894 
1899 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1881 
1920 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1881 
1912 
1891 
1915 
1900 
1907 
1905 
1901 
1905 
1895 
1893 
1897 


Dat«cir 

Death  or 
Di  ability 


Sept.  8, 
Aug.  10, 
Sppt.  6, 
Sept.  7, 
Sept.  12, 
Aug.  1«. 
July  28. 
Aug.  9, 
Sept.  4. 
Sept  16. 
Sept  21, 
Aug.  80. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept.  12. 
Sept.  18, 
Sept,  17, 
Sept.  11, 
Sept  20. 
Sept.  16, 
Sept.  16, 
Sept.  24. 
Sept  25, 
AuR.  21. 
Sept,  13. 
Sept  22, 
Sept.  12, 
Sept.  9, 
Sept.  26. 
Sept  3, 
Sept.  18, 
Sept.  20. 
Sept.  19. 
Sept.  18. 
Sept  28, 
Aug.  22, 
Sept.  2, 
Sept.  27. 
Sept  13, 
Sept  30. 
Sept  27. 
Sept.  23, 
Sept.  29, 
Sept  30, 
Oct  3. 
Sept.  2«, 
Sept  19, 
Sept  16, 
Sept  18, 
Sept  «. 
Sept  30, 
Sept.  18, 
Sept.  15. 
Sept.  26, 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


CMise  of  Deatli 
orDkftbilHr 


Pulmonary  tuberoulomB 

Diabètes 

Killed 

Tuberculona 

Hcart  disease 

Blind  rigfat«y«.... 

Carcinoma 

Blind  left  eye 

Lef  t  leg  amputated 

Myocarditia 

Côvbral  hemorrhage . . . 

KiUed 

Carcinoma  of  colon  — 
Cérébral  hemorrhage . . . 

Chrome  oephritia 

Chromo  oephritia 

EmboUam  of  brun ..... 
Acnt«  dilatation  of  heart 

Suicide 

Apopleiqr 

Appendicitifl 

CareinomA  of  colon. . 

Apoplexy 

Acute  enteroooUtit. . . 

Diabètes 

Aortioiiisufficiency,. 

Killed 

HnuldiaeaBe 

Cholecyititia... 

Lobar  pneomonia 

Diabetee 

Heart  diaeaae 

Killed 

Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Blind  right  eye 

Apoplcxy 

Apoplexy... 

Pulmonary  hemorrhage 
Acute  Bright's  dîaease  . . 

Cirrhoeisof  livcr... 

Chronic  coUttB 

Organic  hcart  diaease. . . 

Killed 

Locomotor  ataxia 

Kisht  eye  remored 

Tuberculoeia 

Cérébral  hemorrhage. . . . 

KiUed 

Apopleiy 

itral  regnr^tation 

Killed 

Nephriti» 

Myocarditû. 


< 


tinoo 

760 
4500 
3000 
1600 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1600 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1600 

760 
1600 
3000 
1500 
1600 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1600 

750 
1600 
8000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1600 
3000 
3000 
1500 
4500 
1500 
3000 
1600 
1600 
1600 
3000 
1600 
1500 
1600 
3000 
1600 


To  Whom  PayvUt 


Cora  M.  Crowley,  w. 
Adelbert  L.  Jonea,  •. 
Alice  Brown,  w. 
Mary  A.  Com^y,  w. 
Lottie  J.  Linthicum,  w. 
SeU 

Daughters. 
Self. 
Self. 

Naomie  Whilley.  w. 
liouise  J.  Edinger,  w. 
Emma  A.  True,  w. 
Belle  A.  Tarbox,  w. 
Ada  E.  Andrews,  w. 
Carrie  Armstrong,  w. 
Nellie  E.  FiUsimmona,  w. 
Sadie  M.  Sayrc.  w. 
Catherine  Doyle,  w. 
Ruth  A.  Ginn,  w. 
Mary  I,  McDonald,  w. 
Abbie  Warwtck,  w, 
Mary  E.  Smith,  w. 
Willda  Nichola.  w. 
Hcnrietta  C.  Johnson,  w. 
Edith  Perkina,  a. 
Maiy  A.  Diion,  w. 
EhaUa  Preston,  w. 
Zoe  Cloutier,  w. 
Catherine  Moran 
Iva  M.  Mabie,  w. 
Anna  Heckling.  w. 
Fanny  J.  Conn,  w. 
Mary  Shay,  w. 
Daughters  and  som 
Self. 

Lulu  M.  Slade.  w. 
Minnie  R.  Dillman,  d. 
Benjamin  W.  Diehl,  b. 
Llllian  Kennedy,  w. 
Martba  Fisher,  w. 
Anuie  D.  Wilson,  w. 
Ella  E.  Waltera.  w. 
Juattna  M.  CuU,  «. 
Anna  Sherry,  v. 
Self. 

Mary  J.  Cumin,  d. 
Eliia  Pitt  w. 
Daughter  and  sona. 
Florence  O.  Aehworth,  W. 
Hettie  B.  MitcheU.  w. 
Bridget  O'Neill  w. 
Mary  MahoDejr,  a 
Mary  F.  Conahaa 


M«^   V 
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S32 

833 
834 
83â 
836 
837 
838 
839 


Kam» 


J.  H.  Sneed 

Adam  Kftuts 

Norman  C.  Crosby . 

C.  A.  Provost 

J.  L.  Donaldson . . . . 

L.  E.  Pope 

A.Cole 

E.  F.  Dodge 

840|W.  Shapter 

841; H.  Moo^omcry . . . . 
842,Wm.  0.  Whck. 

843  "■      ' 

844 
846 
846 
W7 
848 
849 
850 
851 
852 
853 
854 
855 


Kdw.  H.  Hodous... 
Wm.  M.  Huxley.... 

Thoa,  Lucas 

W.  F.  Vanaredale . . . 

Jaoob  Miller 

P.  Cedargreen 

R.  LaPûint 

CE.  MUtinberger., 
H.C.Schildroth... 
L.  M.Smith....... 

J.  T.  Lilea 

R.  Winkle 

G.  W.  Eau 


£ 

'^^• 

•< 

î^S 

70 

340 

57 

732 

33 

161 

S2 

373 

76 

687 

75 

109 

85 

715 

67 

254 

60 

214 

58 

745 

42 

284 

37 

147 

28 

16 

53 

805 

62 

373 

66 

304 

80 

125 

44 

227 

38 

387 

61 

343 

44 

881 

47 

706 

61 

208 

70 

238 

Date 
of 

Admisaion 


Oct.  8. 
Oct.  27. 
Sept.  20, 
May  12. 
Nov.  2, 
Nov.  7. 
Feb.  14. 
Mar.  22. 
April  14. 
Aug.  7. 
Dec.  2, 
Mar.  3. 
Mar.  5. 
Dec.  20. 
Sept.  29, 
Jan.  27, 
Jan.  3, 
July  23. 
May  12. 
Sept.  25. 
Mar.  20. 
May  25. 
April  15, 
Jan.    16. 


1907 
1921 
1912 
1893 
1874 
1870 
1S95 
1906 
1897 
1912 
1914 
1918 
1910 
1902 
1890 
1899 
1922 
1918 
1891 
1921 
1902 
1904 
1895 


Dateof 
Deatii  en 
Diaability 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Sept 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept, 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Cauae  of  Death 
or  DisabilHy 


19,  1922  Myocarditis 

3,  1922  Multiple  carcinoma.. 
8,  1922  Left  les  amputat«d. . 

5,  1922  Septic  Peritcnitia 

4,  lQ22|CArcinoma  of  colon. . 

6.  1922  Killed  ■ 

4,  1922  Cérébral  hemorrhage 

8.  1922  Diabetca 

6.  1922  Peritx>Diti« 

5,  1922 1 M itral  insufficiency . . 

6,  1922  (icn.  paralyais  of  insane 

7,  1922iKilled 
16,  1922 
19,  1922 
19.  1922 
21.  1922 
24,  19: 
26.  1922 

28,  1922 

29.  1922 
1,  1922 
4,  1922 
6.  1922 

8,  1922 


Pi'Imon&ry  tuberculosis 
Vals-nJar  hcart  diaease  . 

Killed 

Valvular  heart  (Usease  . 
Cbronic  myocarditis. . . 

General  peritonitis 

Pareaifl 

Carcinoma  of  liver 

Acute  aJcohoiism 

Acute  indigestion 

Valvular  heart  diaease  . 
Pneumojûa 


< 


1500 
1500 
4500 
3000 

3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1600 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 
4500 
1500 
1500 


To  Whom  Payable 


Ann  Ë.  Sneed,  w.  à   chiidren 
Sona. 

Self. 

Mary  A.  Provoet,  w. 
Mary  B.  R'miker,  d, 
Mary  M.  Pope,  w. 
Emma  H.  Cole,  d. 
Hannah  Dodge.  w. 
Margaret  A.  Shapter,  w. 
Mary  E.  Montgomerj-,  w. 
Oma  A.  Wrick.  w, 
Frank  Hodoua.  b. 
Mother  and  father. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Lucas,  m. 
Maggie  Irons,  s. 
Sons  and  daughter. 
Daughtcr». 
Ooraon  LaPoint.  s. 
Charlotte  Miltinberger,  w. 
Carrie  E.  Schildroth 
Daughters. 
Mary  E.  Lilea.  w. 
Minnie  Winkle.  w. 
Parry  L.  Rau,  w. 


Total  Dumbcr  of  Death  claimB 
Total  Dumber  of  Diaability  cUdma 


^i)77 


Total  amount  of  claims,  1168.750.00 


PENSION  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  BBOTHEBHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENQINEEBS 

To  AU  Members  of  the  Pension  Association: 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  1,  1922. 
Herewith  Quarterly  Statement,  showiiig  condition  of  Pension  Association  on  Beptem- 
ber  30,  1922. 

876  Divisions  liave  so  far  requested  applications  and  appointed  Division  Secretary- 
Treasurers. 

33151  Gertificates  of  Membership  bave  been  issued,  dassified  under  the  following  âges: 
2117  members  iinder  30  years  of  âge. 
3932  members  between  30  and  35  years  of  âge. 
5475  members  between  35  and  40  jears  of  âge. 
7395  members  between  40  and  45  years  of  âge. 
7290  members  between  45  and  50  jears  of  âge. 
3185  members  between  50  and  55  years  of  âge. 
2596  members  between  55  and  60  years  of  âge. 
768  members  between  60  and  65  years  of  âge. 
393  members  65  years  of  âge  and  over. 

33151  Gertificates  issned.    1679  members  hâve  died  and  1034  members  hâve  eanceled 
Gertificatesy  leaving  a  membership  of  30438. 

PINANOIAL  STATEMENT 

Beptember  30,  1922.    Interest  credited  to  Qnarter $       9,740.32 

AMOX7NT  OOLIJSOTED  FBOM  MEliCBEBS 

July,  1922   66,808.07 

A.ugust,        1922 : 64,303.94 

September,  1922  64,786.14 

Total $  205,638.47 

DI8BTIBSEMENTS 

Paid  pension  benefits  to  1395  members  in  Jul^    $  42,238.00 

Paid  pension  benefits  to  1413  members  in  August  36,529.00 

Paid  pension  benefits  to  1451  members  in  Beptember   39^98.00 

Printing,  snpplies,  salaries,  ete 3,120.92 

Salaries  for  quarter  to  ofGlcers 999.96 

Total $   122,185.88 

8X7MMABT 

Balance  to  crédit  of  Association,  Jane  30,  1922 $1,783,219.37 

Beceived  doring  July,  August  and  Beptember 205,638.47 

Total $1,988,857.84 

Disbursed  doring  quarter $   122,185.88 

Balance  to  crédit  of  Association,  Beptember  30,  1922 $1,866,671.96 

Approved: 

W.  8.  Btoni,  Wi£.  B.  Printkr, 

Président  General  Seeretary-Treasurer. 

(BEAL) 


^TANTBD 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  hold- 
ing money  belonffinff  to  the  various  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  srive  as 
Information  about  them  we  will  appre- 
ciate  it  very  much,  as  we  hâve  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  This  money  is  of  no 
beneflt  to  the  Association,  ana  we  are 
anxious  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneflciaries: 
Oeorgre  F.  Gonrad,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    J.    F.    Conrad:     amount     due» 

$464.04. 
Mary  Agrnes  Hayes,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    Wm.    E.    Hayes;    amount    due, 

$732.00. 
James    Powers,    beneflciary     of    our     late 

Brother,   Micbael   Powers;    amount   due, 

$136.37. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   F.   P.   Reynolds;    amount    due, 

$1500.00. 
Mrs..J.  A.  Tanner,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.   Robinson;   amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Jennie    Showers,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,    S.    E.    Fergruson;    amount   due, 

S1436.60. 
John    McOinnis,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,    W.    J.    Kelley;     amount     due, 

$1337.52. 
Mrs.   E.   Bickford,  beneflciary   of   our   late 

Brother,   J.    P.    Bickford;     amount    due, 

$936.90. 


notice: 

In  order  t^mt  xvf  may  complète  onr  Aies, 
if  any  of  our  meaiberB  bave  copien  of  ovr 
By-LawB  pnbitsbed  lu  1866,  1860, 1874,  1878, 
1879,  1881,  1888,  we  wonid  lUce  to  pvrcbiMe 
tbem. 

C.  e:.  RICHARDS,  OenH  Sec'y-Treaa. 

W.  B.  FUTCH,  Président. 


Training  of  Gterman  Engineers 

With  characteristic  German  thorough- 
ness,  locomotive  engineers  are  compelled 
to  nndergo  a  long  and  severe  training  be- 
fore  being  entrnsted  vdth  the  control  of 
the  throttle*  Workshops  are  set  aside  for 
this  instruction,  in  which  selected  candi- 
dates must  first  serve  three  years  perfect- 
ing  themselves  as  locksmiths  and  in  mak- 
ing  small  locomotive  parts.  They  then 
serve  one  year  with  the  fltters,  at  the 
end  of  which  they  mnst  pass  a  strenuous 
ezamination. 

Dnring  thèse  four  years  they  are  con- 
tinuaUy  under  compétent  instrnctors  who 
carefully  supervise  and  examine  their 
work, 

After  successfnlly  passing  this  ordeal, 
the  apprentices  beeome  firemen,  and  con- 
tinue to  serve  in  this  position  nntil  by 
seniority  they  beeome  engineers. 

A  flreman  who  has  not  served  this  rigid 
apprenticeship  and  passed  his  ezamination 
can  never  beeome  an  engineer. 


Famons  Last  Words 

"I  wonder  if  it's  loaded.  111  look  down 
the  barrel  and  see." 

"Look  at  this  wire  hangîng  down  into  the 
Street    111  throw  it  to  one  side." 

"I  wonder  how  mnch  electricity  thèse 
wires  carry.    1 11  touch  this  one  and  see.  '  ' 

"I  wonder  whether  this  rope  wiU  hold 
my  weight," 

'  '  Which  one  of  thèse  is  the  third  rail,  any- 
wayf' 

"ListenI  That's  the  interurban  whistls. 
Btep  on  the  accelerator  and  well  beat  it 
across.'^ 

''That  firecracker^  must  hâve  gone  ont 
miightitagain.'' 

''It's  no  fun  swimming  hère.  l'm  going 
out  beyond  the  Ufe  lines.'^ 

''Watch  me  skate  past  the  'Danger'  siga. 
ini  bet  I  can  touch  it" 
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(In  accordance  wkh  the  Ottmoa  Conven- 
tiotif  no  résolutions  of  condolencû^  obUuary 
letters  or  poems  will  be  published  in  Thé 
JoumaL  AU  deaths  wiU  be  Usted  under 
obituary  heading  only,  with  cause  and  date 
of  deathj 

Lob  Angeles»  Calif.,  September  16,  buI- 
oide,  Bro.  J.  J.  Oinn,  member  Div.  6. 

Davenpprt,  lowa,  Ootober  1,  pneumonla, 
Bro.  R.  V.  Leach.  member  of  Div.  13. 

LaCrosse,  Wis.,  September  11»  embollsm 
of  the  brain,  Bro.  H.  B.  Sayre.  member  of 
Div.  18. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  September  18,  cérébral 
hemorrha^e,  Bro.  J.  j.  O'Neill,  member  of 
Div.  16. 

_  Shelby.  Ohio,  September  16,  tuberculosis, 
Bro.  W.  M.  Hurley,  member  of  Div.  16. 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  September  S7,  apo- 
plexy.  Bro.  Robert  Paul,  member  of  Div.  IS. 

Bismark.  Mo.,  September  7,  nephrltis, 
Bro.  T.  Carney,  member  of  Div.  42. 

Auburn,  R.  I.,  October  2,  heart  fallure, 
Bro.  C.  A.  Whipple,  member  of  Div.  57. 

Greene,  R.  L,  September  6.  natural 
causes,  Bro.  Edward  Sparks,  member  of 
Div.   67. 

Marlboro,  Mass..  October  3,  cancer,  Bro. 
Alvln  Clark,  member  of  Div.  61. 

PalVner,  Ma«s..  September  26,  diabètes, 
Bro.  G.  l.  Merrill,  member  of  Div.  68. 

Columbus,  Ohlo,  September  25,  carcl- 
noma,  Bro.  Q.  B.  Smith,  member  of  Div.  72. 

West  Bloomingrton,  111.,  September  30, 
gênerai  disability.  Bro.  M:  J.  Behen,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  86. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  September  11,  heart 
disease,  Bro.  G.  S.  Danin,  member  of  Div. 

Waterloo,  lowa,  September  18,  tubercu- 
losis,  Bro.  D.  A.  Diehl,  member  of  Div.  114. 

Chicago,  IlL,  September  24,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  Peter  Cedarirreen,  member  of  Div.  125. 

Los  Anjrelos,  Callf.,  September  22,  killed, 
Bro.  R.  H.  Bradley,  member  of  Div.  126. 

St.  Thomas,  Ont..  September  19,  tuber- 
culosls,  Bro.  J.  J.  Curnlu,  member  of  Div. 

Houston,  Texas,  September  1»,  natural 
causes,  Bro.  Joe  Cann,  member  of  Div.  189. 

Parkwater,  Wash.,  September  7,  collision, 
Bro.  O.  W.  Southern,  member  of  Div.  147. 

«^^^f^®**»- y®?<>'  September  7,  killed, 
Bro.  Edward  Hodous,  member  of  Div.  147. 

Thorpe,  Wis.,  October  7,  paralytic  stroke, 
Bro.  A.  M.  Parmeter,  member  of  Div.  161. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  September  20,  diabètes. 
Bro.  Henry  Hecklinff,  member  of  Div.  167. 

Denver,  Colo.,  September  26,  heart  fail- 
ure,  Bro.  E.  P.  Conahan,  member  of  Div. 
186. 

Minerai  Wells,  Texas,  September  80, 
^^SS  trouble,  Bro.  M.  H.  Mitchell,  member 
of  Div.   187. 

dllatlon.  Bro.  J.  S.  Whilley,  member  of  Div. 

lof. 

Sallda^,  Colo.,  September  18,  killed,  Bro. 
W.  W.  Shay,  member  of  Div.  199. 

Chanute,  Kan.,  October  6,  opération,  Bro. 
Wm.  Shapter,  member  of  Div.  214. 

Watertown,  N.  T.,  September  26,  ereneral 
Perjtonitls,  Bro.  Patrick  LaPolnt,  member 

Elkhart.  Ind.,  September  £6,  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  John  Cloutier,  member  of  Div. 
248. 

Raton,  N.  M.,  January  8,  pneumonla,  Bro. 
H.  J.  Ruby,  member  of  Div.  261. 

Cleveland  Heiffhts.  Ohlo,  October  8,  old 
ase,  Bro.  W.  S.  Parkin,  member  of  Div.  260. 

Bonesteel,  S.  D..  September  20,  killed. 
Bro.  G.  F.  Castle,  member  of  Div.  268. 

Oyster  Bay,  N.  T..  September  28,  mas- 
toids,  Bro.  H.  SUples,  member  of  Div.  269. 

Oakland,  Calit,  September  15,  nephrltis. 
Bro.  J.  Maloney,  member  of  Div.  283. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  September  6,  paralysls, 
Bro.  W.  O.  Wrick,  member  of  Div.   284. 

Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  Auerust  26,  higrh  blood 

Sressure,   Bro.   J.   S.   Hession.   member   of 
»iv.  284. 

ParkersburfT,  W.  Va.,  Auffust  13,  frac- 
tured  skull,  Bro.  W.  T.  Eskey,  member  of 
Div.  284. 


Syracuse,  N.  T..  Sep.tember  7,  pneumonla, 
Bro.  P.  H.  Çonroy,  member  of  Div.   288. 

Crewe,  Va.,  September  28,  chronic  colitls, 
Bro.  T.  A.  Wilson.  member  of  Div.  291. 

Toledo,  Ohio.  September  21,  heart  failure, 
Bro.   Jacob  Miller,  member  of  Div.   304. 

Bay  City,  Mich.,  September  80,  Brigrht's 
disease,  Bro.  Geo.  Kennedy  member  of 
Div.   804. 

Great  Bend.  Pa.,  September  21,  cérébral 
hemorrha^e,  Bro.  B.  Edinger,  member  of 
Div.  306. 

North  Bay,  Ont.,  September  16,  cérébral 
hemorrha^e,  Bro.  Henry  Pitt,  member  of 
Div.  308. 

Binffhamtpn.  N.  Y.,  September  20,  heart 
failure,  Bro.  Thomas  Doyle,  member  of 
Div.  811. 

Pittsburgr,  Pa..  September  18,  demented, 
Bro.  C.  B.  Johnston,  member  of  Div.   325. 

St.  Albans.  Vt.,  September  17,  hardeninff 
of  arteries,  Bro.  J.  E.  Fitzsimods,  member 
of  Div.  380. 

Niaeara  Falls,  Ont.,  September  27,  killed, 
Bro.  J.  M.  Pattlson,  member  of  Div.  3^7. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  September  28,  paresis,  Bro. 
C.  E.  Mfltenbersrer,  member  of  Div.  387. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  September  19,  llver 
trouble,  Bro.  J.  H.  Sneed;  member  of  Div. 
840. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  September  22,  apoplexy, 
Bro.   M.   Cuppy,  member  of  Div.   843. 

East  St.  Louis,  111.,  September  29,  cancer, 
Bro.  H.  C.  Sohildroth,  member  of  Div.  343. 

Olean,  N.  Y.,  September  18.  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  H.  B.  Armstrons.  member  of  Div.  845. 

Martinsburgr,  W.  Va.,  September  12,  heart 
trouble.  Bro.  J.  H.  Linthicum,  member  of 
Div.   352. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October  8,  pneumonla,  Bro. 
W.  L.   Simmons,  member  of  Div.   368. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  17,  complica- 
tion, Bro.  M.  T.  McMillen,  member  of  Div. 
369. 

Pittsburç,  Pa.,  September  22,  diabètes. 
Bro.  J.  A.  Woodcock.  member  of  Div.  870. 

Trenton.  N.  J„  September  19,  killed.  Bro. 
W.  F.  Vanarsdale,  member  of  Div.  878. 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  September  80,  killed, 
Bro.  Earl  a  Cull,  member  of  Div.  886. 

Ellinsburar,  Wash.,  'Augrust  26,  killed,  Bro. 
E.  S.  Jones,  member  of  Div.  402. 

Chicago,  111^  September  18,  abscess  of 
llver,  Bro.  F.  H.  Mabie,  member  of  Div.  404. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  September  29,  heart 
trouble,   Bro.   J.   C.   Walters,   members   of 

Birminarham,  Ala.,  September  16,  par- 
alysls, Bro.  H.  McDonald,  member  of  Div. 
409. 

Peoria,  m..  October  8,  paralytic  stroke, 
Bro.  P.  H.  Sherry,  member  of  Div.   417. 

Amnlston,  Ala.,  September  25,  paralysls, 
Bro.  Alfred  Long,  member  of  Div.  432. 

Natick,  Mass^  September  9,  angina  pec- 
toris,  Bro.  F.  B.  Gowery,  memblr  of  Div. 
439. 

Wabash,  Ind.,  September  23,  killed,  Bro. 
J.  A.  Hoover,  member  of  Div.  461. 

Unipntown.  Pa.,  September  80,  heart 
trouble.  Bro.  R.  F.  FlanigMi.  member  of 
Div.  464. 

Renovo.  Pa..  August  SI,  heart  trouble, 
Bro.  W.  C.  Robison,  member  of  Div.  466. 

Gary.^Ind.,  September  27,  heart  trouble. 
Bro.  John  Cathcart,  member  of  Div.  520. 

Meridlan,  ,Miss.,,  September  18,  killed, 
Bro.  Marshall  Baakin,  member  of  Div.  598. 

Augusta.  Ga..  September  12.  cérébral 
hemprrhaçe.  Bro.  L.  W.  Andrews,  member 
of  Div.  646. 

Sioux  City,  lowa,  Ootober  4,  complica- 
tions, Bro.  J.  li.  Donaldson,  member  of  Div. 
687. 

Fitsererald,  Ga.,  Ootober  4,  actute  indi- 
fo«  '  ^*         I-*l««.  member  of  Div. 

Saskatoon.  Saak.,  Can..  October  4.  old 
âge,  Bro.  Alfred  Cole,  member  of  Div.  716. 

Pike  County,  Pa.,  October  8,  multiple 
caroiiioma,  Bro.  Ad»m  Kanta,  member  of 
Div.  732. 

Chicago,  ni..  September  12,  heart  trouble. 
Bro.  R.  T.  Dixon.  member  of  Div.   790. 

Waterville.  Maine,  September  18,  cancer. 
Bro.  F.  P.  Tarbox.  member  of  Div.  814. 

Miami,  Fia.,  September  14,  heart  fallure. 
Bro.  G.  E.  Decker,  member  of  Div.  888. 

September  26,  Mrs.  Délia  Morrison,  wife 
of  Bro.  Harry  Morrison.  member  of  Div. 
485. 


EXPELLED 
For  NoM-Payment  of  Dues 

Front  Div.  Front  Div. 

1 — G.  B.  Fox  2G4 — A.  D.  Walker 

6 — P.  W.  Breen        810 — C,   M.   Abott 

80— H.  H.  Ward  J.   H.   Snoddy 

85— J.  A.  McNally     868— G.    H.   Allen 

46 — J.   F.    Kissel-        457— G.  G.  Thomas 

burgh  495 — R.  C.   Gorey 

68 — ^L.  E.  Eastmond  512 — J.  S.  Thomas 
77 — S.  S.  Bartow  526 — G.  G.  Henry 
82 — W.   Molesworth  W.  S.  Henry 

109 — B.  S.   Wahler       546— Frank  McCoy 
133 — Mike  Gavln  606 — J.  R.  Sculley 

139 — H.  H.  Hoffman     608— M.   A.   Selgfried 
145— M.  A.  Coserrove  621 — O.  E.  Ward 

O.  H.  Krugrer       622— W.  T.  Or  aven 
156 — G.  L.  Hugrhes  S.   C.    Ruth 

J.    F.   Clifton        634— M.  A.  Ricka 
169 — John  Savage        646 — W.   A.   Steglns 
207 — R.  L.  Squires         668 — C.   R.    Tinger 
210 — W.  J.  Mathews    687 — B.  F.  Goodwln 
J.  C.  Mitchell       728— J.  H.  Scott 
Marvin  Lee  737 — Erick    Strome 

O.  A.  Lay  737 — N.  C.   Ferguaon 

222— R.  Milner  77  S— G.   Green 

228— E.  N.  Phillips       821— M,  Thompson 
A.   G.   Pipkin       822— C.    McLellan 
E.  R.  Powers       838- W.   W.   Carlisle 
285 — John    Savage        853 — T.  T.  Tunstall 
262— A.  O.  SinfiTley       854— William  Dear 
255 — J.  T.  Given  D.  R.  Robinson 

256 — C.  B.  Hulbert       871 — O.   L.  Stapleton 
The   expulsion   of  Br«ther   L.   F.   Blason 
from  Division  554.  which  appeared  in  the 
September   issue    of   The   Journal,   was   re- 
ported  in  error  to  the  Grand  Office, 

M.  N.  Mann,  S.-T.  Div.  654. 


EXPELLED 
For  Other  Caïues 
From  Div. 

14 — F.  W.  Nemesrer,  forfeitingr  Insurance, 
19 — J.  J.  Butler,  violatinff  Sec.  51. 
25 — T.  C.  Lamb.  forfeitin^  Insurance. 
J.  M.  Starr,  forfeitiner  Insurance. 
43 — ^J.  F.   Gromel,  violatingr  Sec.   51. 
45 — W.  H.  McKeen,  violating  Sec.  51. 
59 — J.  J.  Ullrich,  forfeitinsr  Insurance. 
66 — A.  M.  Martlnson.  violating:  Sec.  51. 
71 — C.  C.  Glthens,  forfelting  Insurance. 
90 — T.  H.  Lesher«   forfeitinç  Insurance. 
134 — E.  B.  Comstock,  forfeitlnjr  Insurance. 
180 — R.  A.  Dalton.  violating  Sec.   51. 
202 — W.   J.   Ridley,  violating  Sec.   51. 
228 — G.  H.  Baker,  violating:  Sec.  51. 
W.  Lee  Hill,  violating  Sec.  51. 
W.  C.  lUingsworth,  violating  Sec.  61. 
H.  M.  Karstad,  violating  Sec.  51. 
Ira  Meredith.  violating  Sec.   51. 
249 — D.  L.  Rees,  violating  Sec.  51. 
261 — W.  A.  Smith,  violating  Sec.  51. 
282 — R.  D.  Smith,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
285 — F.  B.  Bâtes,  violating  Sec.  51. 
287 — L.  C.  Hallman,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
A.  W.  Wllpon,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
297 — ^W.  H.  Hart.  violating  Sec.  51. 
308 — William  Grouse,  forfeiting  Insurance 
and  not  correspon(1lTigr  with  division. 
313 — F.  G.  Hemsey,  violating  S^c.  51. 
P.  H.  Hughes,  violating  Sec.  51. 
321 — R.  F.  Ellington,  violating  Sec.  51. 
334 — E.  A.  Burchiel,  violating  Sec.  51. 
345 — A,  C.   Fowler,   forfeiting   Insurance, 
368 — R.   M.   Pearce,   violating   Sec.   51. 
398 — W.  J.  Phillips,  violating  Sec.   51. 
403 — J.  R.   Walsh,  forfeiting   Insurance. 
404 — C.  W.  Balrd,  violating  Sec.  51. 
David    Née,    violating    Sec.    51. 
406 — C.  W.  Dodd,  forfeiting  insurance. 
409 — J.  A.   Perkins,   violating  Sec.   51. 
419 — Henry  Hock,   forfeiting  insurance, 
P.  J.  ConnoUy,  forfeiting  insurance. 
J.  F.  Pufï,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
434 — Charles  Wlneskl,  forfeiting  insurance. 
448 — J.  O.  Looney,  violating  Sec.  51. 
488 — William  Matson.  violating  Sec,  51. 
Otto   Elchbaum,  violating   Sec.   51, 
538 — C.  H.  McCrum,  violating  Sec.  51. 
554 — w.  H.  Booth,  violating  Sec.  51. 
559 — c.  N.  Denham,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
A,  R.   Mehllng,   violating   Sec.   51. 
P.  M.  Sullivan,  violating  Sec.   51. 
678_C.  C.  Crist,  violating  Sec.  51. 

H.  R.   Foley,  violating  Sec,   61. 
590 — S.  A.  Welton.  violating  Sec.  61. 
593 — w,  L.   Hanley,  violating  Sec.   51. 
597 — c,  C.  Cannon,  violating  Sec.  51. 
609 — W.  E,  Danvers,  violating  Sec.   51. 
622 — C.   L.   Smith,   forfeiting   insurance, 
624 — R.  J.  Knapp,  violating  Sec.  51. 
665 — John  Dean,  violating  Sec.   51. 

Edward  HIU,  violating  Sec.  51. 
698 — W.   M.    Green.   violating   Sec.    51. 
704 — G.   F.   Bradley,   Jr.,   violating   Sec.    51. 
705 — M.  H.  Neldinger,  forfeiting  insurance. 
706 — O.  G.  McPhail,  violating  Sec.   51. 
718 — H.  L.  Fuller.  violating  Sec.  51. 

C.   N.   Needham,   violating   Sec.   51. 
721 — G.  A.  Ermatlnger,  violatfng  Sec.  51. 
724 — J.  F.  Ernest,  forfeiting   Insurance. 
730 — E.   B.   Smith,   forfeiting   Insurance. 

T.  P.  Hughes,  forfeiting  Insurance. 
757 — D.  J.  Lodwlck.  forfeiting  insurance. 
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DIT. 

778 — s.  O.  Birchnell,  Ylolatlnff  Sec  81. 
784 — L.  A.  Vanderyoort.  violatlnff  Sec.  SI. 
785 — Chas.  Godley.  vlolatins  Seo.  61. 
829 — R.  D.  Peters.  violatinia^  Seo.  62. 
858 — ^N.  S.  Rosemond,  vlolatlng:  Seo.  61. 
898— M.  a  Fuller.  violatlng  Seo.  61. 

The  expulsion  of  Bro.  C.  A.  Henkel,  of 
Div.  199.  has  been  dedared  Illégal  by  the 
Grand  Chlef. 


WITHDRA1¥ALS 
From  DIT.  From  Dfr. 

213— C.   H.  Bonesteel589— H.  H.  Ballon 
261— H.  a  Van  Bur-  664— O.  H.  Hunter 
klrk  814— A.   R.   Keene 

810 — ^A.  N.  Deoker        890 — J.  B.  Stevenson 


In  to  DIv. 

27 — Ezra  Qulck 
156 — W.  H.  Jolner 


aBINSTATBMBNTS 

Intu  Div. 


452 — Wm.   Hart. 
583 — Peter  Dlckle 


222 — J.   P.   Langen-     654 — A.  N.  Campbell 


backer 
228 — J.  M.  Newey 


655— H.  B.  FuUer 
668— L.  C.  Hall 
263 — Rudolph     Ker8-672 — W.  E.  Coke 

teen  758 — J.  A,  McCormack 

286 — Nicholas  Venne-7fi9 — Robert  Pâte 

man  781 — S.  E.  VInson 

813— U   F.   Hewit         789— W.  A.  Klrkland 
314 — P.  J.  Kaaehagren  809 — C.  L.  Tllton 
345 — A.   C.   Fowler       864 — A.  C.  Weaver 
368 — W.  H.  Tomny       868 — Frank  Law 
896 — E.  H.  Conway      871 — B.  A.  Dodgen 
404 — A.   D.   Jacobs  O.   L.    Slapleton 

406 — Richard  Fyock  W.  M.  Rust 

441— J.  D.  Mltton 


ADMITTBD   BT  TRAN8FBR  CARD 

Into  Div. 

31— S.  D.   PoUock,  from   Div.   184. 

71— P.   C.  Currler.   from   Div.   652. 

76 — Albert   Wile.   from   Div.   90. 
191 — Henry  Hodgrkins,  from  Div.  112, 
193 — W.  N.  Bond,  from  Div.  585. 

J.  D.  Alexander,  from  Div.  585. 
293 — J.   B.   Good.   from   Div.   690. 
326 — J.  N.  Blair.  from  Div,  310. 
867 — Mari  on  Vall.  from  Div.  313. 
385 — J.  J.  Kelley,  from  Div.  488. 
415 — W.  R.  Harlan.  from  Div.   110. 
470 — C.  C.  Schinkel,  from  Div.  144. 
471 — J.  L.  GrigKs.  from  Div.  692. 
635 — W.  R.  Walmsley,  from  Div.  76. 
520 — D.  R.  DeLong,  from  Div.  478. 

E.  G.  Chapman.  from  Div.  478. 
537 — J.  A.   Bott,   from   Div.   12. 

C.  H.  Busse,  from  Div.  12. 

M.  G.   Butler,  from  Div.  12. 

J.  J.  Cranston,  from  Dïv.  12. 

C.   L,   Doyle,   from   Div.   12. 

W.  A.  EIlls.  from  Dïv.  12. 

W.  B.  Everett,  from  Div,  12. 

M.  G.   Flagrle,  from  Div.  12. 

T.  F.  Gallagher,  from  Div.  12. 

M.  F.  Grlffigran,  from  Div.  12. 

A.   S.   Hasty.   from   Div.   12. 

G.  S.  Jordan,  from  Div.  12. 

R,   H.  Mapes.   from  Div.  12. 

Frank   Meyers,   from  Div.   12. 

C.   W.   Pearaey,  from   Div.   12. 

O.   A.  Rabus.   from  Div,  12. 
609 — S.   F.    Wtlson,    from   Div.   539. 
614 — Mtchael  Davin,  from  Div.  148. 

G.   W.   Choen,   from   Div.   148. 

James  Cole,  from  Div.  148. 

R.   F.   Bankert.   from   Div.   148. 

H.   J.   Connor,   from   Div.  148. 

J.  M.  Doran,  from  Div.  148. 

C.  M.  Davis,  from  Div.  148. 

J,  A.  Haererman,  from  Div.  148. 

M,  G.  Graainjfer,  from  Div.  148. 

F.  C.  Glancy,  from  Div.  148. 
Bug^ene  Glbson,  from  Div.  148. 
George  Gibb,  from  Div.  148. 

J.   B.   EUIott,  from  Div.  148. 
James  Boles,  from  Div.  148. 
Chas,   H.   BIttner,   from  Div.  148. 
Fred   Dahlberg,  from  Div.  148. 
Lawrence  L.  Hare,  from  Div.  148. 
J.   J,   Henderson,   from  Div.   148. 
Wm.   Huebner.  from  Div.  148. 
George  Hewlett,  from  Div.  148. 
Andrew  B.   Hopper,  from  Div.  148. 
R.  S.  Howell,  from  Div.  148. 

A.  G,  James,  from  Div.  148. 

F.   H.  Johnson,   from  Div.  148. 
O.  F.  Johnson,  from  Div.  148. 
George  Jones,   from  Div,  148. 
E,  A.  McClane,  from  Div.  148. 
M.  T.  Mackey.  from  Div.   148. 
David  A.   Martin,  from  Div.   148. 
P.  F  Miller,  from  Div.  148. 
W.  C.  Miller,  from  Div.  148. 
R,  A.  Murray.  from  Div.  148. 
T.   F,   Mylott,    from   Div.    148. 
S.  R.  Neely,  from  Div.   148. 
Albert  Shaner,  from  Div.   148. 

B.  G,  Sweltzer,   from  Div.   148.  f 
P.  J.  Thompson,  from  Div.  148, 
Austln  Tiernan,  from  Div.  148. 

C.  A.   Walters,   from   Div.   148. 
W.  A.  Young.  from  Div,  148. 


iBt*  IHt. 

667 — Stephen  Fowles,  from  Div.  76. 
671— J.  W.  Trepp.  from  Div.  570. 
672 — H.  G,  Anderson,  from  Div.  156. 
676 — J.  F.  Hazeltine,  from  Div,  684. 
716 — Peter  Dickie.   from   Div.   688. 
817— J.   R.   Gibbs,   from  Div.   866. 
716 — Thomas  Retallack,   from   DIT.  817. 
820— M.  J.   Hurley.   from   Div.   209. 
836 — J.  C.  Donnell,   from   Div.   28. 
847 — James  Culbert,  from  Div.  764. 


861 — R,  S.  Doyle,  from  Diy.  728. 

W.  O.  Siirinir*  from  Div.  7S8. 

P.  J.  MoFall.  from  Div.  718. 
866— D.  O.  WatklBfl.  from  DIt.  787. 
196—14.  H.  NicholsoB.  from  Diy.  854. 

There  appeared  In  this  oolumn  In  the 
month  of  Ootober,  a  notice  of  J.  D.  Lam- 
un/on,  havinf  been  transferred  from  Div. 
888  to  Div.  61,  whioh  was  an  error,  as  he 
should  bave  boen  publlshed  under  the 
Bxpulsion  List  for  vlolatlng  Section  61. 


Bdmkoé  in  Politloi 
Président  Harding  has  instaOed  a  radio 
ontflt  in  ttke  White  Honse.    The  naxt  thing 
in  polities  will  be  wireless-poUing. 


Bttlrarbaiiitar 
Woman:     ''I  shonld  think  yoa  woold  bo 
ashamed  to  beg  in  fhis  neighborfaood.  '  ' 
Tramp;     '^Dont  apologize  for  it,  mam, 


Traveler: 

ai  me." 
Irishman: 
Traveler: 
>     Irishman: 

boy.'* 


NotChiUty 
''Yonr  son  just  threw  a  atone 

''Did  he  hit  youf '* 
"No." 
"Welly  then,  he  waan^  mj 


Oood  Alibi 
Defending  Ck>nnsel:    ''Think, 
of  the  jurjy  my  elient  il  so  deaf  that  he  onlj 
hears  the  Toiee  of  eonaeieiiee  with   diill- 
cnl^." 


OatehlBg 

''Sake,  Moike,  an'  did  yez  know  Pat  bas 
th'  noomoniaf" , 

''Oi  did  not.  Sure,  an'  where  th'  divU 
didhegetitf" 

''Worrokin'  in  an  'open  shop.'  " 


Gratefal  Bon 

"My  boy,"  said  the  millionaire  leetnring 
his  son  on  the  importance  of  eeonomyi 
''when  I  was  yoor  âge  I  earried  water  for 
a  gang  of  brieklayers.  " 

"l'm  pzond  of  yoo,  father,"  answered 
his  offspring;  "if  it  hadn't  been  for  yonr 
plnek  and  persévérance  I  might  hâve  had  to 
do  something  of  that  sort  myself." 


Himility 

A  friend  jnst  retomed  from  ^<M>^i"g  in 
Kentueky  tells  this  story  of  a  backwoods- 
man  who  had  been  elected  to  serre  in  the 
State  legisUture. 

Arrived  at  the  capital,  he  handed  his  eard 
to  the  doorkeeper.  That  individoal  glanced 
at  the  name,  and  said: 

"You  go  npstairs." 

"Like  hell  I  go  npstairsl  "  qnoth  the  em- 
biyo  maker  of  laws.  "I  was  elected  to  the 
lower  house  and  that 's  where  I  stay  I  '  " 


And  Oreat  IS  the  Koad  Thoroof 

"A  UtUe  girl  asked  her  papa,  'Papa,  do 

they  hâve  a  chaplain  in  the  Honse. of  Bepre- 

sentativesf     'Yes,  my  dear,'  he  replied. 

'Well,  what  is  the  need  of  that;  what  does 


he  pray  forf  'Why,'  lesponded  her  fond 
parent»  'formerly,  my  dear,  it  was  his  fnne- 
tloB  eéeh  moming  to  pray  for  the  eongress- 
men  at  the  opening  of  the  session  for  the 
day — bnt  now,  as  he  stands  bef ore  them, 
and  looks  ont  over  the  men  assembled  there, 
he  prays  for  the  eonntry!'  " 


Fooliili  Question 

At  a  «mthem  raUway  station  it  ia  the 
eostom  of  darkies  to  sell  chieken  patties  and 
other  deUcaeies  to  passengers.  A  passenger 
who  had  enjqyed  a  patty  and  was  lesning 
ont  of  the  window  to  bay  another,  asked  of 
the  dnsky  salesman: 

"Where  do  yon  get  yoor  chiekenf  " 

The  darky  roUed  his  ^yes.  "Yonanf'om 
de  Noth,  aint  yoo,  sahf  "  he  qneried. 

"Yes,"  was  the  leply.  "But  wfay  do 
yen  ask  thatf  " 

"'Case,  sah!  No  genl'm'n  from  de 
South  eber  asks  a  nigger  whar  he  gits  his 
chieken." 


Biirs  Letter  to  Jason 


PodnnkviUe,  Oct.  1,  1922. 

Deer  Jason: — ^What  I  want  ta  rite  tu  yn 
abont  todiqr  ii  this  hère  shopmen's  stiike. 
What  ail  the  papers  and  magasines  in  the 
hull  eoontiy  has  been  tallin  its  reeders 
abont  fer  the  last  three  montha.  Fer  a 
while  they  wus  puttin  the  strike  news  on 
the  fnint  page  uv  the  papers,  and  they 
wus  hollerin  there  heds  off  fer  tu  hâve  it 
settled.  And  now  that  a  f ew  uv  the  rodes 
has  settled  wid  there  men,  by  puttin  them 
baek  tu  wurk  wid  there  senority  rites, 
and  the  rest  uv  the  rodes  is  trying  tu  set- 
tle  some  other  way  then  by  puttin  there 
men  back  wid  there  rites,  thèse  hère  news 
papers  has  quit  hed-linin  the  strike  news. 
Saying  that  the  strike  is  settled.  Now  the 
fite  aint  over  wid  yet,  nor  it  aint  goin  tu 
be  over  wid  for  sometime. 

And  yu  know  that  jnst  like  snm  uv 
thèse  heer  prize  fltes,  there  wus  a  lot  uv 
trainin  donc  fer  it.  Sum  uv  the  raie  rodes 
had  there  englues  ail  over-hauled  and  flxed 
up  so  that  tl  y  eud  get  hard  boiled  wid 
the  men  what  works  In  the  shops,  and  not 
get  too  bad  a  blaek  eye  wid  the  deer  publie 
cause  they  eulJ  not  keep  there  trsins 
runnin.  And  sum  uv  them  has  a  pension 
System  wid  the  men,  so  they  thought  the 
men  wnd  be  afraid  tu  strike  fer  fear  th^ 
wud  los  theie  pension  if  they  didnt  wia 
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ont  and  get  back.  That  is  kind  qt  hog- 
tjln  them,  aint  it  Jasonf  Bapposin  the 
men  wua  eanyin  there  pension  wid  the 
brotherhood,  like  thej  ought  ta»  and  knows 
that  they  hito  got  tu  keep  i  gnd  atandin 
wid  the  bretherhood  or  loee  there  pension. 
It  wnd  be  différent  then.  And  I  want  ta 
tell  7a  rite  hère  that  thèse  hère  eompany 
pensions  eosts  the  rale-rode  men  more  than 
the  brotherhood  pensions  do,  bat  not  havin 
ta  eoagh  ap  the  hard  cash  thej  do  not 
know  how  nor  when  they  pay  it.  And  it 
seems  easier  ^han  ta  paj  it  in  hard  eash 
that  7a  hâve  warked  fer.  And  farther 
more  where  does  the  monej  that  the  raie 
rode  eompanies  pat  away  fer  yare  pension 
gof  Whj  in  the  big  bags  Wal  St  banks 
av  eoarse.  ?^ow  where  does  the  money 
what  7a  pat  ap  fer  the  brotherhood  pension 
go  taf  Why  in  oar  own  bank  ay  eoarse. 
Eneagh  sed  Jason.  We  dont  want  ta  be 
hog  tied  wid  no  companj  pensioni  nor 
eompany  insaranee,  ner  eompany  unions 
aeither,  when  we  has  got  the  best  that 

'  there  is  in  oar  own  brotherhood.  That 
maeh  fer  the  eompany  pension  and  onions. 
An  I  has  got  ta  say  is  that  if  ya  let  the 
lale  rode  eompanies  ran  yare  pension,  in- 
soraneei  and  ail  that,  ya  hâve  not  got 
sothin  ta  say  aboat  i^  and  when  ya  lose 
yore  job  ya  lose  ail  ay  it.  Bat  when  yoa 
let  yore  brotherhood  ran  thèse  things  fer 
yo,  yare  pension  and  insaranee  is  as  gad 
on  one  raie  rode  as  on  another.    80  I  say 

-baek  ap  the  brotherhood,  Bank,  Holdin' 
Oompany,  Pension  and  aU.  And  let  thèse 
hère  raie  rodes  ran  there  flnaneial  business 
and  we  wiU  nm  oors  by  oarselves. 

Bat  talkin  aboat  tbat  fite.  That  story  that 
the  train  erews  give  ap  there  trains  in  the 
middle  av  the  great  American  désert,  has 
been  prored  a  lie  and  a  f  owl  hit  way  below 
the  belt.  And  I  see  by  an  artiele  in  the  Bail- 
way  Age  that  they  has  eoppied  a  state- 
ment  fram  the  New  York  Times,  that  a 
lot  av  oar  members  and  probably  sum  av 
the  other  train  serviee  members  has  lost 
there  membership  by  refasin  ta  go  ont  on 
there  rons  wid  the  goards  on  there  trains. 
I  am  sendin  ya  the  artiele  èlipped  oat  av 
the  paper  ta  rééd.  And  if  the  thing  was 
Uke  what  oar  September  joamal  had  it, 
when  the  dear  old  grand-mother  Uke  the 
one  who  told  the  trath  aboat  the  Needles 
I  dont  see  where  the  New  York  Times  or 
enny  other  paper  gets  its  dope  fram  aboat 
expellin  members  for  refusin  ta  wark  at 
the  point  av  a  gan  in  the  hands  av  a  pur- 
fessional  killer,  do  yoa  Jason  f  Enny  way 
the  hall  story  has  been  eoppied  in  every 
paper  and  magaidne  in  the  hall  eountry. 
Even  the  National  City  Bank  av  New  York 
in  Its  monthly  review  av  business  condi- 
tions had  tu  tell  the  story.  Some  body  had 
ought  ta  send  fhem  a  eopy  uv  the  Septem- 
ber Engineers  Journal  so  they  culd  leam 
the  tmth.  That  wus  a  fowl  hit  away  be- 
low the  belt.  Well  thèse  hère  rale-rodes 
got  sum  blaek  eyes  tu.  What  I  meen  is 
blaek  eyes  wid  the  publie.  When  we  go 
past  a  flag  station  fer  passengers,  where 
they  is  no  agent  n^T  telegraph  oi&s,  and 
no  place  fer  tu  keep  out  uv  the  rain,  and 
we  has  got  tifo  hours  and  nineteen  minutes 
ahed  uv  a  passenger  train,  and  we  see  the 
passengers  waitin  fer  that  train  that  we 


is  runnin  ahead  uv,  wid  a  mile  uv  ears. 
And  sum  uv  the  passengers  is  wimmen  wid 
little  ohildren  and  babies  waitin  fer  that 
passenger  train.  I  wunder  what  they  think 
uv  a  rale-rode  that  lets  there  train  get  that 
late.  And  they  was  pretty  near  ail  late 
while  the  strike  wus  on.  That  is  where 
the  rale-rode  gets  a  blaek  eye  wid  the  pub- 
lic And  they  get  another  one  frum  the 
man  what  has  got  sum  stulT  tu  ship  by 
the  loeal  frate  and  it  dont  run  fer  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time.  And  by  the  time  he 
gets  it  off  uv  his  hands  the  market  has  gone 
downf  Aint  that  a  blaek  ^ef  And  raw 
beef  and  salve  wont  eure  thèse  kind  uv 
blaek  eyes  neither. 

While  we  are  talkin  aboat  blaek  eyes, 
the  men  whu  struck  got  one  too.  The  big- 
geet  one  they  got,  and  they  expeeted  it 
too,  is  the  time  that  they  bas  lost*  There 
wus  about  480,000  men  ont.  And  if  yu 
figure  there  time  at  $200  per  month  they 
has  lost  it  figures  at  288,000,000  dollars  fer 
the  three  months  they  wns  out.  They  hâve 
been  brave  enough  tu  stand  firm  and  see 
there  time  and  moaey  slip  away  frum  them 
and  not  even  whimper. 

I  wns  thinkin  aboat  it  while  I  was  puDin 
out  uv  the  yard  one  day  on  a  pile  uv  serap 
iron  that  wns  knoekin  and  poundin  and 
blowin,  and  I  passed  some  ov  my  friends 
who  wns  picketin.  How  wuld  I  feel  if  it 
wus  us  that  was  out  on  a  strike  and  they 
wns  fizin  up  our  engines  fer  a  lot  uv  seabs 
hog-heds  tu  break  downf  And  we  wus 
standin  around,  pieketin  like  they  wus, 
and  we  wuld  see  some  sealey  reek  uv  hu- 
manity  tryin  tu  run  the  engines  that  we 
had  been  ronninf  Wuddent  we  be  soref 
I  tell  yu  Jason,  if  yoa  want  tu  know  how 
the  other  f eller  feels  aboat  ennything,  Just 
imagine  yure-self  in  his  place,  and  see  how 
yu  will  f eeL  Think  av  the  worry  about 
that  home  some  uv  them  wus  payin  fer,  and 
uv  how  some  uv  them  f  elt  when  they  saw 
the  days,  weeks  and  months  slippin  away 
and  no  ^d  news.  And  what  they  end  du 
wid  the  money  they  might  hev  eamed  if 
they  had  not  had  tu  strike.  And  uv  ail 
that  two  hundred  and  eity  ate  miUun  dol- 
lars, that  they  gave  up  fer  tu  win  there 
point.  Yu  know  its  palUn  off  sumthing  tu 
do  that 

And  after  I  got  ont  on  the  mane  track 
and  didnt  hâve  nothin  tu  worry  about  fer 
a  while  I  was  elimbin  a  hiU.  I  got  tu 
day  dreamin.  I  was  thinkin,  while  I  wns 
puttin  myself  in  there  places  if  we,  the 
four  train  brotherhoods,  or  the  three  big 
B's  and  the  big  O  Culd  stand  a  three 
months  strike  as  well  as  the  shop  men 
stood  there 's.  Suppose,  day  dreamin  uv 
eorse  Jason,  that  we  wuld  go  into  trainin 
fer  a  strike  like  the  prise  fiter  goes  into 
trainin  fer  a  fite,  Lots  uf  them  prise  fiters 
train  fer  three  month  fer  there  fite,  and 
why  enddent  we  train  fer  three  months 
Uke  they  do.  Train  how  yu  askf  WeU 
jest  keep  on  wurUn  and  aU  uv  us  put  our 
money  in  the  bank.  What  bankf  Why 
the  B.  of  L.  E.  Co-Operadve  Bank  uv 
course.  Just  training  tu  see  if  we  euld 
stand  it  fer  three  months  wid  out  pay  like 
the  shop  men  did.  I  ezpect  that  if  we  did 
that.  Ail  the  train  men  I  mean,  we  uld 
hâve  about  Three  hundred  miUun  uv  TJnkle 


Samuels  gud  hard  doUars  .pUed  up,  and 
eamin  twenty  one  miUun  dollars  a  year 
interest.  Hum,  Some  money  fer  a  lot  uv 
workers  tu  hâve.  But  that  is  about  what 
the  shop  me-  absolutely  lost,  or  saerificed 
to  fite  fer  there  prlne'ple.  If  they  could 
give  up  that  much  time,  or  money,  fer  a 
cause  why  eould  we  not  du  the  same  thing. 
And  we  may  hâve  it  tu  du  yet 

But  I  was  thinkin  ennyhow  why  not  go 
on  a  strike  fer  a  day  each  month,  and  put 
away  that  days  pay  fer  a  strike  fundf 
And  fer  nothin  cîse.  Jus  eaU  it  an  in- 
vestment  fund  and  let  the  B.  of  L.  E. 
Bank  and  The  Brotherhood  Holdin  Com- 
pany invest  it  fer  us  so  we  ean  get  that 
seven  per-eent.  And  see  it  grow.  That 
is  what  I  wuld  eaU  moderato  trainin  fer  a 
fite.  And  say  Jason  du  yu  know  that  if 
we  had  that  three  hundred  millan,  or  just 
about  what  the  shopmen  lost  we  culd  puU 
a  stunt  that  wuld  make  them  big  rale- 
rode  financiers  green  wid  envy.  We  euld 
caU  a  strike  on  some  rale-rode  and  get 
hard  boiled  like  they  does,  and  stay  ont 
tiU  the  stock  ^ent  way  down.  Then  take 
that  money  and  buy  the  rode  at  a  bargain 
sale,  then  mn  it  rite.  And  bring  the 
stock  up  and  seU  ont.  And  dubble  our 
money.  That  wnld  be  a  dirty  trick  yu 
sayf  WeU  mebbe  it  wuld.  But  it  wuddent 
be  half  as  dirty  as  some  uv  them  old  time 
money  sharks  used  tu  du.  Why  it  wuld 
be  eaUed  a  smart  trick.  And  I  beleive 
that  if  we  wuld  du  enny  thing  Uke  that 
that  some  uv  the  stunts  that  Daniel  Drew 
and  Jay  Gould  puUed  off  in  the  early  days 
uv  raie  rode  buUdin  wuld  look  home-sick. 

WeU  ta  get  down  tu  business  we  ooght  ta 
hâve  a  strike  fond,  and  we  ought  tu  pnt 
at  least  $5.00  per  month  por  man  away 
tu  be  invested  fer  enny  emergen^.  And 
quit  throwin  away  our  ammunition  to  the 
enemy.  ''  ree  years  ago  I  wuddent  hâve 
thought  that  a  gud  thing,  but  now  that 
we  has  got  onr  own  place  tu  keep  and  in- 
vest it.  Where  the  big-bug  eant  handle 
i^  fer  us  the  way  he  wants  tu.  I  say  go 
on  a  strike  one  day  in  every  month,  and 
see  if  we  miss  it.  We  ean  buy  fliwers, 
phonografs,  pianos,  corner  lots,  washing 
machines  and  what  not  on  the  installment 
plan.  Why  not  in  the  name  uv  Mike  buy 
a  gud  strike  on  the  installment  planf  And 
what  I  want  tu  say  is  this.  If  we  had  a 
big  strike  ^d,  aU  re^idy  tu  use,  and 
eamin  morey  at  sevin  per-eent  while  we 
is  wurkin,  I  say  that  thèse  hp^e  rale-rodes 
wuddent  be  in  such  uv  a  divil  uv  a  hurry 
tu  hâve  us  strike,  as  they  wuld  be  if  they 
knew  we  wus  broke,  and  owed  two  months 
payment  on  the  fliwer.  I  haint  got  my 
fliwer  paid  fer  yet  cause  I  haint  bot  it 
yet.  But  some  uv  them  second  hand,  ex- 
cuse me,  I  shuld  say  used  car  men,  has 
been  pretty  perUte  tu  me  lately,  and  if  I 
aint  dog  gone  careful  how  I  handle  my 
f  onntain  pen,  they  wiU  hâve  my  signature 
on  a  promise  tu  pay  contract,  and  wiU  let 
me  run  the  car  while  I  pay  fer  it.  Whether 
I  want  tu  or  not.  By  the  way  Jason  is 
the  Dodger  or  the  Bsmbler  the  best  carf 

Hopin  tu  hère  from  yu  soon  I  remain, 
Yure  old  pal, 

BILL  WILTUMS. 
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Railroad  men  will  find  in 

McDonald  Dress  Shirts 

OF 

Rajput  Shirting 

an  exclusive  cloth  of  fine  count,  firm  construc- 
tion, fast  color 

A  Thoroughly  Satisfying  Garment 

For  Service,  Comfort,  Style 

(UNION  LABEL) 

aVE  THEM  A  TRYOUT 

Ask  your  dealer.  Sample  clippings  of  cloth  on  request 

R.  L.  McDonald  Mfg.  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  "2222*'  RAILROAD  SHIRT 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


•COUPON- 


R.  L.  McDONALD  MFG.  CD.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  (A) 

Send  me  iitformation  about  Dress  Shirts  made  of  Rajput 
Shirting,  with  Bomple  of  gooda. 

Name 1 

Street  Address 

City \ 

State 

My  dealer  is — -- - 

Town 


KiathaM 

monitorandsimplex  injectors,  lubricators 
locomotive  and  stationary  boiler  fittings 

NATHAN  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Southwestem  Représentative:  G.  F.  COTTER  SUPPLY  CD.,  Houston,  Tex. 


TWO   YEARS   OF  NORMALCY 

CorUinued 


baiting  policies  of  Mr.  BurleBon;  a  weak 
but  well-meaning  Becretaiy  of  Labor  whose 
idea  of  normaley  is  3,000,000  unemployed; 
and,  finally,  an  Attomey  General  who  says 
he  will  use  the  whole  f ore^  of  the  govem- 
ment  to  maintain  the  open  thop,  who  de- 
stroya  the  last  vestige  of  labor 's  eivil  lib- 
erties  by  an  oneonstitutional  injnnetion, 
and  who  spares  war  profiteera  in  order  to 
persécute  alleged  '' radical ''  workingmen. 
It  is  needless  to  mention  further  assaults 
upon  labor  by  the  Harding  Administration, 
ranging  ail  the  way  from  the  use  of  ths 
army  to  suppress  strikes  to  the  appoint- 
ment  of  fédéral  judges  who  eagerly  grant 
anti-Iabor  injunetions  whenever  requested. 

SideBtappliig  the  Soldlers'  Boiras 
What  has  the  Administration  done  for 
the  er-Boldiersf  Bepudiated  ita  solemn 
campaign  pledge  relative  to  the  bonus, 
which  it  refuses  to  aeeept  unless  it  ean 
be  slipped  over  with  the  inf  amous  sales  taz 
in  order  to  extract  its  eost  from  the 
pockets  of  the  working  people  instead  of 
from  the  war  proâteers.  Against  the  no- 
toriously  ineffioient  voeational  aid  serv- 
ice for  the  vétérans  should  be  set,  however, 
some  very  substantial  achievements  in  pro- 
viding  hospital  eare.  Yet  this  hospitaUza- 
tion  program  was  not  a  party  measure;  in 
f  act,  it  was  hotly  nrged  upon  the  Sonate 
by  a  Demoerat,  Benator  David  L  Walsh. 

A  Pake  Peace  Program 
What  has  the  Administration  done  for 
world  peacef  It  called  the  Washington 
peace  conférence  at  the  behest  of  an 
aroused  public  opinion  which  it  eould  not 
ignore,  led  largely  by  Senator  Borah  and 
progressive  congresamen  and  senators  of 
both  parties.  Then  it  hamstrung  tho  con- 
férence in  advance  by  appointing  confirmed 
militariste  as  Congressional  représentatives 
instead  of  known  advocates  of  peace.  I>e- 
spite  the  proteste  of  progressive  BepnbU- 
cans  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  the  Old 
Guard  leaders  fought  for  days  to  keep  the 
negotiations  of  the  conférence  behind 
closed  doors.  As  a  final  test  of  good  faith, 
the  Président  himaelf,  since  the  conférence, 
used  his  executive  influence  and  made  Per- 
sonal appeala  to  help  the  militarists  win 
larger  appropriations  from  Congress  to  sus- 
tain  a  bigger  army  and  navy.  Members 
of  his  cabinet  are  now  campaigning  for 
more  war  funds,  and  his  chief  of  staff 
calls  on  U8  to  get  ready  for  the  next  war. 
Finally,  if  the  test  of  the  Washington 
peace  conférence  be  résulte  rather  than 
motives,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
not  a  single  one  of  the  treaties  lîmlting 
armaments  has  been  ratifled  by  ail  the 
nations  concemed,  and  so  none  of  them 
are  yet  in  force.  On  the  contrary,  several 
of  our  honorable  allies  are  rushing  th^ 
naval  programs  with  unabated  ardor,  while 
we  ourselves  make  a  fftt  congressional  ap- 
propriation to  continue  the  manufacture 
of  poison  gasi 

Corruption  and  Botrayal 
The  indictment  against  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  67th  Congress  cannot  be  dis- 
missed  hère.    It  must  include  the  shocking 
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Newberxj  8candal|  in  whieh  the  leaders  of 
the  Administration  from  the  Président 
down  nsed  eveiy  influence  at  their  eom- 
mand  to  seat  in  the  United  States  senate 
a  man  eonvieted  by  a  jory  of  debanehing 
the  voters  of  Miehigan  to  the  extent  of  at 
least  $195,000  in  order  to  seèvre  his  élec- 
tion. The  Président  even  went  further: 
he  aetnaUy  appointed  to  positions  of  pub- 
lie tmst  and  profit  fonr  of  Newbeny's 
henehmen  indicted  by  a  fédéral  grand 
jury  for  eomplicity  in  the  same  crime. 
Along  with  the  Newberry  case  must  go 
the  Nat  Gtoldstein  scandai,  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  scandai,  and  the  deliberate  be- 
trayal  of  the  people's  interest  by  ''leas- 
ing^'' secretly  to  a  subsidiary  of  the  Btan- 
daM  OU  Company  our  richest  naval  oil 
reserves.  The  Administration  has  notori- 
ously  opened  the  doors  of  the  public 
treasury  to  the  railroads  and  the  big  steam- 
ship  lines;  it  now  proposes  an  open  sub- 
sidy  to  the  latter  through  the  ship  sub- 
sidy  bill;  and  it  has  thrown  the  mantel  of 
its  protection  around  the  most  infamous 
war  grafters  in  history,  not  one  of  whom 
has  it  put  in  prison,  despite  révélations  on 
the  floor  of  the  Congress  that  would  put  to 
shame  a  Malay  pirate. 

We  wish  to  be  fair  and  just,  but  we 
should  not  be  honest  if  we  did  not  brand 
the  67th  Congress  and  the  Administration 
behind  it  as  one  of  the  most  inefileient, 
most  muddle-headed,  and  most  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  big  business  of  any  Con- 
grestf  in  our  history.  It  has  not  produced  a 
single  important  constructive  measure,  and 
its  leaders  hâve  f ought  progressive  législa- 
tion whenever  introduced.  Indeed,  it  had  no 
real  leadership.  It  had  no  fized  and  ra- 
tional  policy,  either  in  international  affaire 
or  in  meeting  the  critieal  problème  of  our 
industrial  and  économie  life  at  home.  Its 
epitaph  was  written  by  the  Executive 
Couneil  of  the  American  Fédération  of 
Labor  in  the  folio wing  words: 

Tke   presMit   ConarrcMs   la   tke   moat 
rcaetlonary  mnû  mntUlmlHtir  îm  tke  " 


tarj  0t  tke  coiuitry.  More  tksM  400  kllls 
k«vc  keea  iMtrodvced  wUek  Alreetly 
•r  tedlreetly  alteet  lakor.  NlMety  p«r 
emmt  of  tkem  are  telaaical  to  tko  teter- 
eatff  of  lakor  md  tke  people.  Reaiedial 
lesrlfllatloB  kad  mo  ckaMce  for  eonfild- 
eratloM,  and  tke  srr«ateat  aetlvltlea 
were  aeceaaary  to  defeat  TleloiM  lesrls- 
latlOB. 

The  One  BedeemlBg  Faet 
The  one  outstanding,  hopeful  fact  that 
comes  from  the  67th  Congress  is  the  break- 
ing  of  party  ties.  Good  men  of  both  par- 
ties joined  hands  across  the  party  aisle 
to  put  through  remédiai  législation.  In- 
deed, that  was  the  only  way  such  législa- 
tion eould  be  secured.  Thus,  the  minimum 
wage  law  for  govemment  employés  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  much-amend- 
ed  Bheppard-Towner  bill,  and  the  agricul- 
tural  bills  mentioned  ab'ove  were  ail  the 
resuit  of  united  action  by  the  progres- 
sive members  of  both  parties.  The  names 
of  Borah,  LaFollette,  Norris,  Walsh  and 
other  fearless  champions  of  the  people  in 
the  Senate,  and  Huddleston,  Woodruff, 
Kelly,  Noian  and  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  go  down  in  Congressional  his- 
tory as  the  redeeming  feature  of  a  Con- 
gress otherwise  lowbrowed  and  subservient 
to  big  business  and  spécial  privilège.  Thèse 
men  and  their  few  associâtes  were  bigger 
than  the  party  label — they  represented  the 
people.  A.  F.  C. 
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Office  Boy  to  Supt.  of  Motive  Power 

The  opportunîty  is  equally  as  great  in 
the  railroad  field  today  as  it  has  ever  been. 
Persévérance  and  the  désire  to  forge  ahead 
are  the  chief  requirements. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Eich,  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Rail- 
road, was  fifty-two  years  old  on  March  23, 
1921.  He  entered  railroad  service  as  office 
boy  in  the  Illinois  Central  gênerai  office. 
Subsequently  he  became  machinist  appren- 
tice  in  the  Weldon  shops  at  Chicago.  He 
was  then  successively  machinist  and  drafts- 
man  at  Weldon  shops,  locomotive  fireman 
and  gang  foreman  at  Burnside  shops,  gên- 
erai and  roundhouse  foreman  at  Freeport 
and  Louisville,  master  mechanic  at  Ëast 
St.  Louis,  111. ,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  at 
Burnside  shopô,  Chicago,  in  charge  of 
Chicago  Terminal  and  Illinois  Division. 
He  held  the  latter  position  until  the  time 
of  his  présent  appointment,  October  1, 1917. 


for  several  years 
Mr,  Eich  has  car» 
rûd  his  Bail  matcL, 
JthasUmfaùhfult 
ûccwate  and  rM^ 
abU. 

*** 

Not  m  rtût  manif 
Bail  watchesarr 
madg,  Therefort 
tiiey  art  noi  plrtai^ 
fia— but  thr  Bail  is 
soid  to  railroad  men 
only, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

BMivaBaii 


THE  WEBB  C.  BALL  >VATCH  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Chicagot  Gariand  Bldg.       San  Francisco:  Jewders  Bldg.       Winsdfegs  Confédération  Lifê  Bldg. 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  is  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receive 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA 
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When  Winter  Cornes 

You'll  be  mighty  glad  to  wear  this  new  winter  cap— made  to  insure 
your  comfort  in  ail  sorts  of  weather, 

The  KROMER 

BLIZZARD 

CÀP 

îs  a  wonderful  cap 
which  will  give  you 
ail  the  warmth  and 
protection   you   need. 

Hère  are  seven  big  features  found  in  the  Kromer  Correct  Cap: 


1.  Ear  band  can  be  pulled  down  or 
raised  without  taking  cap  off  head. 

2.  Ear  band  can  be  puUed  down  or 
raised  with  one  band,  leasing  the  oth- 
er  hand  and  both  eyes  free  to  stay 
"on  the  job." 

8.  Ear  band  is  not  exposed  to  weather 
and  therefore   instantly  comfortable. 

4.  Compensating  cross-cord  band  and 
adjustable  visor  are  features  found  in 
no  other  cap. 

5.  Protects  cheeks  and  aides  of  eyes 
when  compensating  band  is  slid 
way  down.  Wonderful  protection 
against  side  winds. 

6.  Cotton-lined.  Prevents  ttching.  Keeps 
the  head  feeling  fine. 

7.  The  entire  cap,  including  the  patent- 
ed  indestructible  cord  yisor,  is  un- 
breakable. 

The  Kromer  Blizzard  Cap  is  the  correct 
cap  for  dress  wear  as  well  as  work.  It's 
light  enough  for  milder  weather,  weigh- 
tng  four  ounces.  Can  be  had  in  Dark 
Gray  or  Brown  and  Yellow  Checked.  If 
your  dealer  can't  «upply  you,  order  di- 
rect, Btating  Blze  and  style  wanted. 


PRICES 

Dark  Gray,  Sateen-lined-$2.00 

Brown    and    Yellow    Checked, 
silk-lined— $2.50 

(Be  sure  to  state  your  size) 


Kromer  Cap  Company 


714  Murray  Ave. 


Milwaukee,  Wi8. 


DUPLEX  STOKERS 

Handle  Any  Locomotive  Coal  With  Ease  and  Dependability 

4500  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  on  76  Railroads 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER   CO. 

60  Church  Street.  New  York  GeDCral  OfficC  Bod  Wofks  Raihmy  ExohAnge,  Chicago 

Munsey  Bldc.   Washington  D.   C.  Pittsbur^,  Pa.  Wettinghouae  Bldg..  Pittaborgh 


Calvin  at  tho  Ckinn^  Pair 

Not  least  among  our  publie  servant!  la 
one  Oalvin  Coolidge,  and  weU  meriting  of 
respect.  But  even  bis  hlgh  office  of  vice 
président  failed  to  eommand  the  respect 
which  his  Massachusetts  eonstituents  hâve 
trained  him  to  expect  when  he  talks  ad- 
ministration stuff  to  progressive  farmen 
in  Minnesota. 

The  vice  président  was  scheduled  to  give 
a  talk  at  a  fair  in  Minnesota.  He  got  i 
poor  start,  on  this  f  amous  talk,  when  Oov- 
emor  Preus  did  aU  that  a  speaker  eould 
in  introducing  Ooolidge  to  draw  a  cheer 
from  the  audience  for  Benator  Kellogg. 
The  attempt  moved  less  than  50  pairs  of 
hands  in  the  vast  audience  including  thosê 
who  were  on  hand  to  start  applause.  As 
able  speaker  would  bave  sensed  the  fact 
that  the  audience  was  cold  to  Senator  Kel- 
logg and  taken  up  another  aubjeet.  la- 
stead  the  vice  président  laonebed  into 
praise  of  Senator  Kellogg  and  the  polides 
of  the  Harding  administration.  He  praised 
the  removal  of  the  ezeess  profits  taz  and 
had  the  bad  taste  to  advise  northwest 
farmers  as  to  how  to  operate  their  fams 
and  what  législation  they  ought  to  bave 
from  Washington. 

He  did  say  ail  this  hj  reading  from  i 
mannscript  instead  of  speaking  freelj  as 
prominent  publie  men  are  supposée  to  do. 
Yet  the  erowd  waited  patientlj  tbroagh 
this  reading  for  iO  minutes  before  some- 
one  in  the  erowd  eried  out  "let  us  go  on 
with  the  races»"  and  a  gênerai  pande- 
monium  reigned  until  the  vice  président 
took  his  seat.  But  the  audienee  listened 
patientl7  afterward  to  two  other  speak- 
ers. 

It's  very  apparent  that  eastern  politl- 
eians  do  not  realize  that  the  northwest  is 
wide  awake  politically  and  that  the  old 
phrases  which  take  well  in  Massachusetts 
or  New  York  bore  a  Minnesota  audience. 
LaFoUette  had  eanied  Wiseonain  hj  200/ 
000  the  da7  before  and  jet  the  viee  prési- 
dent did  not  appear  to  realise  that  there 
was  a  widespread  feeling  of  indignation 
and  protest  against  G.  O.  P.  polides  in  the 
northwest.  He  attempted  to  hold  an  andi- 
ence  of  25,000  Minnesota  eitisens  hj  going 
directly  contrary  to  their  feelings  with  a 
written  manuscript  in  his  hand. 


Prlnten'  Stdke  Tles  Up  Beiliii  : 
Perfaaps  never  in  modem  historj,  imtQ 
the  récent  printers'  strike  in  BerUn,  hss  a 
great  metropolis  been  tied  up  for  more  thas 
a  week  without  its  réguler  dsilj  p^ten. 
For  the  flrst  f  ew  da js  of  the  strike  net  s 
single  paper  appeared;  then  for  five  days 
onlj  a  slim  four-page  sheet  edited  bj  ths 
Berlin  Citj  Fédération  of  Labor.  The  M- 
lowing  six  dajs  the  printers  rdazed  tiit 
strike  suffidentlj  to  permit  the  publieaiioB 
of  "Vorwaerts,"  "Preiheit/'  and  "Bote 
Fahne,"  strietlj  labor  papers  repreoenting 
the  three  politieal  parties  of  the  worksn. 

The  printers'  strike  started  on  Jnly  first» 
when  the  employers  refused  to  make  the 
cnstomary  monthij  adjustment  of  wages  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rising  eosts  of  living. 
The  workers  daimed  that  their  meager  pey 
was  insufficient  to  keep  body  and  soûl  to- 
gether.  Although  the  printers'  union  is 
among  the  most  eonservative  in  Germanj, 
and  has  not  been  on  strike  sinee  1891,  it  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  caU  the  printen 
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and  preesmen  oat  In  this  aetion  it  was 
Joinad  by  tlM  eo-eaUed  ''Gutenberg  union" 
aiBliated  with  the  verj  eonaernitiT»  Fadar- 
ation  of  Cihristian  Tradea  Unions.  In  brief , 
ii  waë  a  TOTolt  of  tha  ftomadL  Tbaprintan 
had  to  haT6  more  mon^  or  staire. 

ThroQgh  the  good  efforts  of  the  Kmister 
of  Labor,  the  emplojers  flnally  granted  the 
wage  inerease  demanded,  inelnding  a  himp 
snm  of  800  marks  for  everj  emploje,  whieh 
eoTered  the  wages  for  the  time  th^  had 
been  on  strike. 


T»^g<^w  Bold  OooperatlTe  Pair 
A  striking  ezhibit  of  eooperative  prod- 
nets  f rom  the  f aetories  and  shops  of  several 
nations  f eatored  the  Belgian  coopérative 
eongress  reeently  held  in  Liège.  The  eo- 
eperators  of  Liège  pnrchased  one  of  the 
largest  hôtels  of  the  eity  to  honse  this  re- 
markable  fair.  A  great  variety  of  prodnets 
were  on  displaj,  inelnding  prodace  from 
eooperative  farms,  manufactures  from  eo- 
operative  shops  and  faetories,  and  articles 
made  hj  and  distribnted  in  coopérative 
stores.  FoodstuffSy  dothing,  dress  goods, 
hatSy  conf  ectionery,  boot  and  métal  polishes 
were  among  the  ohief  displajs.  The  build- 
ing coopératives  also  exhibited  modèle  and 
miniature  heuses. 

Wares  from  the  great  national  eooper« 
ative  societies  with  headquarters  in  Man- 
chester,  England,  Botterdam,  HoUand,  and 
Paris  not  only  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  novel  coopérative  exhibit,  but  also 
gave  witness  to  the  international  scope  of 
the  eooperative  movement. 


Bereridge  a  Pake  PxogressiTe 
Organified  labor  is  flghting  hard  for  the 
élection  of  Samuel  M.  Balston  as  United 
States  senator  from  Indiana,  in  opposition 
to  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  The  loud  aeclaim 
vrhich  announced  Beveridge 's  nomination 
as  a  slap  at  the  administration  has  faded 
away  since  he  has  announced  that  he  will 
rapport  the  'Administration  strongty  if 
eleeted.  Beveridge 's  record  has  never 
been  consistently  pro-labor,  and  in  his 
eampaign  preceding  the  primaries  he  ad- 
Tocated  a  réduction  in  wages  paid  railway 
employés,  the  repeal  of  the  Adamson  law» 
a  gênerai  sales  taz.  He  denouneed  ontilghi 
the  Plumbers'  Union  and  continually 
blamed  organized  labor  for  the  présent 
State  of  unrest  and  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Progressive  and  right-minded  votera  will 
not  put  the  endorsement  of  élection  on  a 
man  who  has  proved  by  his  own  statements 
to  be  an  arch  enemy  of  organised  labor.  ' 
Samuel  M.  Balston,  the  démocratie  can- 
didate for  senator,  has  a  dean  record  as 
Oovemor.  He  has  assured  the  Indiana 
Progressive  Political  Action  Committee 
that  he  will  look  out  for  the  best  interests 
of  labor  and  the  farmers. 


Anstrallaii  Ctooperators  Fonn  Insurance 

Company 
Sizty  thousand  Australian  farmers  and 
workers  hâve  united  in  forming  the  Co- 
opérative Insurance  Company  of  Australia 
with  a  capital  of  £100,000  ($450,000)  in 
£5  shares.  The  strongest  f  armer  coopéra- 
tive organizations  in  the  Commonwealth 
are  behind  the  company,  and  it  already  has 
established  a  successful  business.  In  faet, 
it  has  opened  offices  in  London  in  order  to 
connect  with  important  progress  in  the 
outside  insurance  world. 


Ye  Un  tawk  abont  Invlntions, 

Improvements,  and  th'  Uke, 
But  l'm  runnin  wan  l'il  ntiwÂiw 

That  corne  lately  to  th'  pike; 
It  bâtes  the  patent  couple»,  Bill, 

Air  brakes  and  awl,  tliat'a  plane. 
Fer  whlle  awl  hâve  thare  varchoos 

Stlll,  they  don't  lielp  pull  the  thrane. 
It's  a  chlnch  to  make  the  skeduled  time — 

O,  the  wurk  Is  the  same  as  play, 
Bence  the  Booster  came,  it's   changed  the 
game, 

8o  I  hâte  ta  take  the  pay. 

Whin  we  useta  get  the  hi'  sine,  Bill, 

We'd  throw  her  in  full  sthroke. 
An'  wlden  on  the  throttle  till 

The  poor  ould  mlll  wud  choke, 
An'  then  we'd  throw  her  back  agane, 

An'  shlack  agane  some  more, 
Thryen  hard  to  start  the  thrane 

An'  everybody  sore. 
Tes,  everybody  klckln'  feerce, 

The  passengers  and  crew, 
Till  it  wur  very  plane  to  see 

They  ail  wur  blamin'  yon. 

But  It'd  différent  now,  so  much  l'U  say, 

I  cannot  well  explane 
H6w  alsy,  Bill,  it  is  today 

To  start  a  heavy  thrane. 
Ye  meerly  eut  tha  Booster  in, 

And  wud  the  leever  down, 
Ye  glve  her  steem,  'twlll  make  ya  grin, 

So  alsy  ye  lave  town. 
O,  Bill,  I  cudden't  teU  ya  half. 

But  the  wurk's  the  same  as  play, 
Since  the  Booster  came,  fer  it's  changed  the 
game, 

So,  I  hâte  to  take  tha  pay. 


T.  P.  WHELAK. 


-OILS-/ 


When  Galena  Service  Goes  In 
Lubricatùm  Troubles  Go  Out 


Galoia  Car,  Engine,  Valve, 

Signal  and  RaOway  Saf  ety 

OUs 

The  oils  that  save  thelr  cost  in  extra  service.  For  over  fifty  years  the  stand- 
ard on  American  railroads.  Made  from  the  highest  grade  crudes  by  Galena 
process. 

GALENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  Chicago 

And  oflicen  in  principal  eltlcs. 
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200  Pounds  Right! 

IF  the  engîneer's  runnîng  gear  is  right 
and  the  needle's  on  the  two  spot,  the 
engîneer  never  worries. 

If  the  needle  starts  to  drop  he  never 
stops  worrying  till  he  gets  it  back. 

He  knows  better  than  any  one  else  what 
200  pounds  means. 

He  knows  ît  means  "getting  în  on  time." 

He  knows  it  means  full  tonnage  and 
power  to  spare. 

The  best  insurance  for  200  pounds  that 
we  know  of  is  thé  Security  Arch, 


AMERICAN  ARCH  COMPANY.  Inc. 

jÇfcomotive  Qimhufioit  Stigineert 


If  Stt  42nd  Strttt 
NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPLIANGES 

We  Mamnfaetiire  a  Complète  lilne  of  Loiïomotlve 

InjMtora  Surtlng  Valvtt  RtflM  W«t«r  CtaugM 

Main  8t«m  Valvw        Boiter  OtwA  Valvtt       f^  SiuSiS&Ên 
TuiTBt  ValvM  Bullaeye  Lubrioatort      Bmn  and  Bronza  Oaitlngt 

THE  EDNA  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Cincinnati,  O.     Chicago  Office,  550  McCormIck  BIdg. 


ENGINEERS  &  FIREMEN 

Throw  away  that  old  Torch — ^It  wei^rhs  a 
ton,  always  smearln^  you  with  cil.  Oet 
the  UNSBR  TORCH,  made  likht  and  tisrht, 
carry  in  pocket  or  valise;  won't  leak  a 
drop.     Illustrated   booklet.     Write    today. 

JOHN  UNSER 
19  Parham  St. Carthage,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 

Booklet  Free  Higheet  Références 

Promptness  Assured        Best  Results 
Send  drawins:  or  model  for  examination 

and  report  as  to  patentabillty. 

WatBon  E.  Colemaiiy   Patent  Lawyer 

624  P  Street         "Wanklngton,  D>  O. 


'.r- 
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Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatic, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

JFrtU  for  full  pariiculars 

nrrROIT  lUBRICATOR  rÔMPAHV: 


OCTROIT.  M.a.A. 


COills  Alds  Bail  Workers  in  Sscurliig  Hèmsi 

Over  1,500  State  Bailway  employés  ef 
Ohile  hâve  been.  enabled  to  pnrehaae  eom- 
fortable  homes  for  their  familles  throng^ 
the  State  Bailwaj  Savings  Fond  ereated 
hj  the  i^vemment  in  1911,  and  eonverted 
in  1918  into  a  soeial  welf  are  and  pensioni 
fond.  Over  25,000  Ghilean  railway  work- 
ers now  hâve  membership  in  the  fond,  the 
assets  of  whioh  exeeed  22,000,000  peioi. 
Besides  helping  the  workers  to  aeqolre 
good  homes,  the  fnnd  goarantees  to  itf 
members  free  médical  attendanee  and  s 
pension  annvitj  npon  retirement  from  ae- 
tilve  service. 

Another  indication  of  the  favorable  at- 
titude of  the  Chilean  govemment  towiM 
organised  labor  is  the  reeent  f  aetoiy  sléan- 
np  made  in  Santiago,  Chile,  bj  the  muai- 
eipal  labor  bnrean.  The  workers  had  eom- 
plained  of  nnsanitary  conditions  in  ilve 
hundred  factories.  The  public  labor  and 
health  anthorities  immediately  inangar- 
ated  a  eampaign  to  protect  the  workera, 
and  hâve  already  corrected  conditions  ia 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  de^lict  fac- 
tories. 


Elections  are  won  hy  organe- 
ized  minorities.  Out  of  2,500 
voters  in  HiUsdale,  New  Jersey, 
only  nine  cast  ballots  a$  a  récent 
spécial  élection.  The  workers 
and  farmers  are  in  the  majority. 
PoUtical  power  is  theirs  for  the 
talmm. 

Waheupt   Be  sure  to  votel 


War  on  Books 

The  labor  and  tocialist  members  of  the 
Berlin  city  conndl  insist  npon  the  eradi- 
cation  of  taies  of  mUitarj  glory  from  the 
flchool  tezt  books.  They  fnrther  demanded 
the  removal  of  ail  portraits  and  statues  of 
monarehists  and  militarists  from  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  faUed  by  only  one  vote 
of  securing  such  action  by  the  counciL 

The  German  workers  are  right.  ''As  the 
twigis  bent,  so  the  treelsipclined.''  The 
impressions  that  children  get  from  sehool 
books  stay  with  them  and  motivate  them 
throughout  their  lives.  Ail  of  whlch  re- 
minds  us  that  the  avBrage  histoiy  text- 
books  used  in  American  schools  contain 
altogether  too  m  any  accounts  of  great 
battles  and  gold-braided  gênerais,  and  ail 
too  few  récitals  of  the  productive  and 
peaceful  accomplishments  of  the  people. 
And  yet  progress  consists  in  building  up 
and  not  tearing  down. 

««BadfortheOoo" 

When  George  Stephenson,  the  pioneer  rail- 
way  buOder,  dedared  that  a  speed  of  15 
miles  an  hour  was  entirely  practicable  he 
was  greeted  with  derislTC  laughter  and  his 
sanlty  was  questioned.  In  the  course  of 
his  duties  la  building  the  road,  112  miles 
long,  from  London  to  Birmingham,  he 
walked  the  whole  distance  upward  of  twentj 
times. 

likewise  when  Géorgie  was  asked  ^lat 
would  happen  if  a  cow  got  on  the  line  in 
front  of  his  locomotive,  Stephenson  replied 
that  "it  would  be  bad  for  the  eoo." 
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Fom  Partj 

Thê  Farmert'  Party  in  Aiutralia  lias 
mmdê  eonaiderable  progress  in  the  politieal 
Uf 6  of  that  countiy  dnring  the  last  eonple 
of  jears.  It  now  hai  a  respectable  fol- 
lowing  in  the  fédéral  and  the  vaiiona  ttate 
legiBlatnres  of  that  eonntry. 

The  Farmert'  Party  haa  for  its  elogan 
eeonomj  and  effieiency.  It  aims  to  se- 
enre  the  eo-ordination  of  labor  and  capital 
1^  snbstitnting  new  Unes  of  politieal  deav- 
Age.  It  insists  that  there  must  be  im- 
proved  methods,  increased  efficieney,  and 
increased  production  with  every  shorten- 
Içg  of  the  hours  of  labor^  and  improve- 
m^f^  in  the  condition  of  labor. 

jffàe  Farmers'  Partj  aims  at  seenring 
elean  polities,  the  limitation  of  govern- 
m«nt  to  theproper  fonctions  of  goveming 
and  not  trading.  It  fayors  the  cntting  np 
•f  the  Aostralian  continent  into  smaller 
sûtes,  believing  that  this  will  simplify, 
eheapeni  and  decentralize  govemment. 

It  wants  botter  rewards  for  skill  and  in- 
▼ention^  the  encouragement  of  indnstrial 
standardisation,  and  a  more  scientiflc 
method  of  marketing  hj  which  immédiate 
contact  is  made  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer. It  asks  for  the  location  of  indus- 
tiieSy  through  efficient  économie  organiza- 
tiouy  in  such  areas  as  will  combine  the 
production  of  raw  materials  and  their 
manufacture  into  the  flnished  product  on 
the  spot 

To  cheapen  production,  it  urges  the  har- 
nessing  of  ail  coal  and  water  resources, 
and  the  institution  of  power  stations  for 
the  transmission  of  power  to  cover  500,000 
square  miles  of  territory.  It  aims  to  dimi- 
Bste  ail  waste  bjr  a  f ull  knoi^dge  and  a 
planned  development  of  ail  the  resources 
of  the  conntry. 


The  people  own  the  dirt  road» 
of  the  nation.  Why  not  the  raiU 
roadê^  too? 


Another  Four  BonamMi 

The  Cangreuional  Becard,  that  repoeitoiy 
of  the  best  wit  of  the  country,  yields  up 
this  witticism  of  Senator  Key  Fittman,  of 
Nevada.  Aptly  describing  the  Harding 
administration,  he  says:  "The  Four 
Horsemen  of  the  Harding  administration: 
Poverty,  Distress,  Disorder,  Violence," 
and  then  goes  on  to  be  more  speoiflc. 

"Foreign  relations  left  in  chaotic  con- 
dition. 

"Our  foreign  commerce-— there  is  none. 

"Millionaires'  taxes  reduced;  poor  peo- 
ple pay. 

"The  H.  G.  L.  still  a  terrer. 

"Transportation  charges  increased. 

"Outrageons   discriminations. 

"Perpétuation  of  long  and  short  haul 
outrage. 

"Destruction  of  ail  state  control  over 
interstate  commerce. 

"Producer  and  consumer  are  starving 
together. 

"Harding,  Mellon,  and  Wall  Street  keep 
the  soldier  from  bonus. 


Let  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea  take  possession  of  their 
own  govemment. 


NEWPOWER 

BUUT  FOR  THE 
TEXAS  &  PAOnC       1 

.^— _    .^   à  ■( 

[ 

RAILROAD            l 

- 

É 

Total  Weiffht  of  Bngrine,  281,000  pounds;  Weieht  on  I>river8.  182,000  pounds;  Di- 
ameter  of  Drivers.  73  Inches;  Boiler  Pressure,  186  pounds:  Cyîinders,  26x28  Inches; 
Maximum  Tractive  Power,  40,800  pounds.    Greater  sustained  capacltv  Is  the  fun- 
damental  object  In  ail  récent  developments  In  Locomotive  design. 
,  Bvery  development  toward  this  end  is  of  vital  internat  to  operatinff  officiais. 
We  are  prepared  to  analyze  this  matter  with  you. 

AMERIGAN  LOCOMOTIVE  G0.,30GliurchSt.,NewYork 

HaaajK; 


'^ 


The  Largest  Institution  in  theWorld  for  the 
Treatment  of  Pil^,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  (Except  Cancer) 

WE  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(excei^t  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLESS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIPE  and  with  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THE  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  has  been  so  successful  that  we 
hâve  buUt  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  this  Une.  Our 
treatment  is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  is  thé  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
EVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  knife  failed  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  given  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  EVERY  CASE  WE  ACCEPT  OR  MAKE  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  tho 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  receivtag  letters  every  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relief.  We  hâve  printed  a  bock  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containlng  several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  havo 
been  cured  by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  like  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  fhis  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  YOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  find  the  names  of  many 
of  your  friends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  extensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  agaiin  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 
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HOW  RAILROAD  MEN 

SAVEMONEY? 


24.Hour' 
tnents 


Ship] 


Over  50  Styles 
and  Sizes  of  Ranges 


Stoves,Randes,Fiirnaces 


Wïiy  are  thon- 

mnds  of  sbreird,  open- 

eyed    railroad    men,    (fivmir    mb 

their   business?       The    answer    is 

plain.  They  like  Ka  lama  zoo  quality  and 

our  wa^  of  dolng  biwùieas.    Thia  year  wo 

are  offenng  greater  savinifs  thanever — lower 

pricea — and    flner    Quallty    ranges,    stoTes    and 

fumacea — the  beat  in  our  21  yoare'  expérience. 

Ereryone  knowa   the  factory  price   is   tJie  lowest 

price.      Thftt's    what    you    eet    at    Kalamazoo   and 

«are  25  to  50  ^î^.    You  also  cet  a  money-back  guar- 

antee;   30   days*  trial;   24-hoar  ahipmenU  and  can 

pay  caah  or  easy  mymenta. 

Mail  fl  Pnsial  ToclflV  ^^  *^®  ffreatest  money- 
iviuuiiAuauu  AUUOy  gaving   catalo»   we  haTo 
ever    publiihed.      Shows    true-Ufe    illuAtrationa    of 
wonderful  new  désigna  in  blue  and  gray  porcelaln 
enamel  flnlah  rangei^- — finest  heatinp  stove».     Cet 
our    offer    on   a    Kalamazoo    PtpeTea»    FurriAoe, 
9B2.0K  and  up.     8ee  how  mucn  you  can  aaro 
dealing  direct  wlth  manufacturera.     Alao  get 
our  low  prlces  on  furniture,    kltchen  cabi- 
nets,    aewlng     machines,     washing     ma- 
chinée,   dlÀhea.    aluminum    ware,    etc. 
Atkj  for  Oataloi]  No.  1 30 
KALAMAZOO  8TOVE  OO. 
Kalamazoo,  Ml  oh. 


AKalcXKvazoo 

Direct  to  You 


Cash 
or  Easy 
Paymenta 


Long  PrisonTenns  for  Loyalty  to  Ubor! 

Â  Score  of  Workers  Face  Jail 

For  their  activity  in  the  labor  tnovement. 

WM.  F.  DUNNE,  C.  E.  RUTHENBERG,  WM.  Z.  FOSTER, 
and  seventeen  other  militant  trade  unionists  hâve  been  arrested  by 
Burns-Daugherty  agents  and  are  to  be  prosecuted  under  the  Michi- 
gan  State  Criminal  Syndicalism  Law. 

HELP  REPEL  THIS  ATTACK  ON  LABOR. 

HELP  IN  THE  DEFENSE  OF  THESE  LABOR  MILI- 
TANTS. 

GIVE  THEM  THE  FULL  PROTECTION  OF  THEIR 
FELLOW-WORKERS. 

Help  provide  a  Labor  Défense  Fund  to  ^ive  adéquate  légal  dé- 
fense and  to  make  possible  a  nation-wide  campaign  against  this 
latest  persécution  by  the  agents  of  big  business. 

LABOR  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

Fédération  oi  Labor  Building 
166  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


NATIONAL   EXECU- 
TIVE COMMITTEE 

Roger  N.  Baldwin 
Dennis  E.  Batt 
Robert  M.  Buck 
Eugène  V.  Debs 
Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn 
Max  S.  Hayes 
Moritz  J.  Loeb 


I  want  to  make  a  contribution  to  free- 

dom  in  America.    Enclosed  flnd  % 

for  the  défense  of  those  prosecuted  un- 
der  the   Michigan  Criminal  Syndicalism 
Law. 

Name  v 

Address   — 

Send   remittances    and   make    checks 
payable  to 

LABOR   DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

1S6  W.  Washington  8t. 

Chicago,  III. 

(B.  of  L.  E.  Journal.  Nov.,  1922.) 
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./DIAMONDS 
I  WATCHES 


A  WEEK  ^  , 


^Genuine  Diamondsjlis:; 

ir  DlaixMMid*  ara  dlstlnettr*  la  ftwy 
lilllaneip,  bliM  whlto.  p«rf*ct  oOL 
Mnt  pnifwk}  forvcNtr  frme  Cmm. 


)dl*nt.  bhia  whIU, 
rf*ct  eut  rH.roond. 
inmit   18  k   Splid 
h' fait*  Gold.     Sp.- 


SEND  FOR  mn 

CATALOa 

A  ««I-rfol  ho**.    Bnrrtk 
»-  "••^    ^   Hnh  Bawm.  «Ivorvar*.  •&.. 

_      FOR  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

Th«  DluDoad  Rtnf  f  lloatrated  b  ooir  oam  of  •  anltitodo  obo»*  ta 
eur  IsTr*  Cstalotf,  f  rom  whleh  jroa  emn  Moko  ■■lirillnio  BBosUt* 
DiamoDdi.  fromn  t26  ap  ta  *■  nnch  MyMi  witb  tp  par. 

THK  NATIONAL  JCWKLCIIS 

DM.  9^868        SOS  N.  St«to  St. 

CHICAOO,  ILL. 

tTORKs  in  tmpiif  emn 


^«S.îîfcSA"?SCU!&^ 

imh  A  pair  or  liane»  Bnon 
Abwiben.  TbM'n  ^mpUdtsr 
iteolf  andy^  what  a  «Ufferenoi 

They  rtller»  badoiche  $M 
Mdnflj  tnmbiai  Be  ■oratojiT» 
yonr  welcht  vrtun  ordm^ 
Welght    of    apttogm    about    2 

^Sold    on    SO-daj-viontrbMk 
MS4  •.  Cktan  Si. 


jFOINOlfnifltCtt 


PATRONIZE 

OUR 

ADVERTISERS 


Mn 


An  Engineer^s  Eyes 

arehisFortune*  InBlindingSaA» 
■hine  and  Inky  BlackneiA,  diey 
rniitt  lemaia  Clear  «nd  Seard»* 
ing.  WifeEngiaeenProtectdieir 
Eyes  against  the  Hurtfol  cflEecti 
of  Cindera,  Coal  Oas»  Dnst  and 
Wind  thfotigh  the  Fréquent  me 
of  Murine.  This  Harmlefs  lotkm 
Soôthet,  Cleamet  andRefrefiiet. 
At  ail  Druggiits. 

Send  for  FKEB  Bock  on  Eye  Cote 

Murine  Eye  Remedy  Go» 
Dept.I-S,  Chicago 


Digitized  by 


Google 


pimr  ofllTinv  roinbow  fir*.  Th«r,  i 

UMladla*  terrifie  m  M  to«l  of  direct  eomparison .  Ll  f «tlm*«zp«rfai  H 

iMe4lÂlltbelraxiMti«De«tea««aiirdUI«r«ac«.  PTOTvthUrQoriMlx,  H 

Wear  a  Corodito  Diamond  7  Daya  FraaE 

Uak*  thi«  tMt.  YoorlmknoUiliiff.  W«ar  affsDtdDeCorodltouHll 
B  dUmoDq  »id«  br  rida  on  tha  smin*  flnffar  for  7  d«7*.      »  7po| 

four  friands  eut  tall  tha  dlffaraiea,  aand  It  back;  yoa  woo'f  M  ■ 
A  ainKia  Danuy.  Tbat'a  fatr  «ootiffb.  If  roaka«p  therinc,  tha  ■ 
Bfloa  Drlntad  bar*  i»  «Il  ya«  pav>  No  lostallments.^  Remambar,  K 
ConHUtaa  kiona  hâve  tha  auna  cottinsaa  i 


N«.a-Oei)t?HM^^lchaTl&Gold  S,  R&ff     .    .    .    $3.4« 

Na. 4-L^a«*  Hand-CarredBaskat  Satttns.  plat.  finUli  |3.9« 
Ho.  V— lAdIaa'TUraDyOTuveBloaaomEoffTavad  .  .  «3.94 
Cu»t  atxa  cams.  Baaatif u  I  moantinca  of  moat  modarn  daalira. 
Clialoa  of  Bol4  or  latcit  «Mt«  plattaMn  finish.  UoQaalir|ad  20. 
yamr  ffiuranta«.  Handacmo  ut-Iaathair  caM  fraa  with  aacb  rins. 
CClin  MA  UniirV  Ke«p  your  moner  rlffht  at  borna.  Jtiat 
aCniP  nu  mURbl  ««nd  name.  sddroflaand  nanbar  of  rina 
wwitad^and  slxa  aarbown.br  atij)  of  P»r«'i  *l**l"«_*^?  ^,f"§ 
croond 
rtawar 
«âeida 


»d  and  slxa  aa  abown  br  "'«P  of  par«r,  flttin»  and  te  and 
jd  finsar  joint.  Yoor  rlD»  wtll  eomaby  return  mail.  Wh«n 
nus  arrlvaadapoattamount  abown  above  wlin  posunan.  u  yoq 
«âelda  not  to  k«ep  tlng  aftar  7  days'  wear.  iiend  It  back  «Dd 
rotir  inaoey  wul  ba  immadlately  retarned.    Seod  today. 

"       ^     E.  RICHWINE  CO. 

8.  DMrbornSU  D*pt.324,ChleaC(».lillnote 


f 


THE  HERffllOI-flDTECIIÂl  11116(0. 

Proprinon^  INIntr»  and  ahipptrt  of 

Berwind'a  Eurêka,  Berwind'a  New  River 

and  Berwind'a  Pocahontaa 

SMOKELESS  STEAM  COALS 

Alto  OoMn  WlMtmorahuMl  CUa  Oo«l 

New  York.  11  BnMtdwar        Boston,  liaritimo  Coftling 
PhiUtdelpfaia.  Commeceul  Go.,  Asents,  No.  4  N. 

^  Tnist Bld«.  FMTyATe..  B.  BoBton 

Baltimore.  Ke7fl«r  BIdg.         Chicago.  PeoplM  Gm  Bldg. 
_  8U1PPING  WHARYES 

New  York.  Eurêka  Pier.         Baltimore.  Ouitoii  PieiB 

Hamimna  Sixth  8t.  Jer-    Newport  Newe  and  Nor- 
_ieyCity  folk.  Va. 

PhiladelphJa,  Greenwich        Duluth.  Mlnn.    Soperior, 

PiaxB  Wia. 

EUROPEAN  AGENTS 
Gotjr  Brothers  9t  Oo..  Ltd.,  67  St  Marj  Axe.,  Lon- 

dcm.  B.  G.  8 
Wilaon   Sons  A  Oo.,  Ltd..  Salisbniy  Honse,  London, 

B.    O.    2 


DIXON'S 
Brak«  Gylinder  Lubricant 

has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the 
leadin^  railroads  and  is  endorsed  by 
prominent   air  brake   officiais. 

Unlilce  8ome  lubricants.  it  will  not 
hold  moisture,  and  thus  protects  the 
métal  a^rainst  corrosion.  It  posi- 
tively  prevents  undesired  quick  ac- 
tion of  brakes,  because  it  suaran- 
tees  smooth,  free  opération  of  ail 
parts.  Cold  will  not  cause  it  to  be- 
come  stifC  and  hard,  nor  will  beat 
melt  it. 

"Write  for  free  sample  No.  28-RR 

JOSBPH  DIXON  CRUCIBIiB  CO^ 

Jexwey  City  New  Jersey 

BSatabUaked  18S7 


Why  Bum  Coal 

WhenfoacangettwIeetlM  i 
beat  aShalf  tbe  eost.b/ io« 

Tovranm  orheater.  Thoo- 
saads  of  homes  aow  eadioa 
eoel  qpenMpJnl-BeSgSS 

S?Snf*.lg5?efS!5L^ 
knmu  BedhotllreiB>^H 

«ay  stove.     FB^  TRIAL. 

BaTMita  assan  ooat  in  W days.  LMta  Vor/san.  Il 

hf  faelocy  BaUng  headng  déviées  for  Stysan. 


j^^^^ajl^W'  ae|WWuBMS.«t 
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Spécial  Offer 


RegnlarValue 
$10.00 


gain  Catalog 
of  fft9n  *  «  - 
toomen'ê  and 
children's 
clothinjf  and 
thoen.Éverv- 
th  in  g  on 
rmallmonth- 
ly  paymtnt*. 


Send--*^; 
Coupon 

Don't  miss  this  bargain.  The 
supply  is  limited.  You  take 
no  risk.  We  stand  back  of 
tbis  8weat«r.  Money  back  if  yoa 
say  Bo.  Send  the  coupon  now 
with  BOc.  Don't  be  too  late. 
Send  the  coupon  NOW. 

Elmer  Richards  Co. 

DepL    4088   W.35thSL,Cliicafe,  IIL 


Down  Brings  this 

AUWool 

Heavy 
Sweater 

Send  o  n  I  y 
50c  with  the 
coupon  for 
thisAIIWool 
—heavy,  jum- 
bo  sweater. 
Money  back 
instantly  if 
you  ask  for  it. 
OrderNOWI 

Heavy  Pure  Wool 

This  Ib  a  Bplendid  biff  Bweater  at 
a  bargain  price.  Every  fibre  pore 
wooL  Heary  rope  stitch.  Large 
f  aahioned  shawl  coUar.  Two  large 
lined  pockets.  Cloee  knitted  wriet- 
letfl.  l7ory  buttons  to  match. 
M&de  in  big,  full  Bize,  in  rich  fast 
colora.  Nothing  bo  practieal  for 
fall  and  winter  wear.  Sold  by 
moBt  Btorea  for  $10.00,  ail  spot 
cash.  Sizefl  84  to  46.  Colora  : 
Dark  Haroon  or  Navy  Blae. 
Order  by  No.  F-12.  Send  50c 
witb  coupon.  $2.15moothiy. 
Total  $6.95. 

Easy 
Payments 

Lcam  to  buy  the  Elraer  Richarda 

wayasthousandsof  well  Bâtie Sed 

men  aro  doing,  Evcrythlogyoa  needin  clothing  or  Bhoes 

end  you  pay  in  scnoll  monthly  Burns.      No  charge  for  crédit. 

One  price  only.    titrictly  dependable  qualities. 


Elmer  Richards  Co. 

Dept.  4088      West  35th  Street.  Clùcaso.  Ul. 

I   enclose  60c.      Send  Heavy 

Wool  Sweater   No.  F-12.    Size Color 

If  I  am  not  aatiefîed  when  I  receive  the  Bweater  I  can  ntom 
it  and  get  my  payment  back  with  charges.    Otherwise,  I  wtU 

Çay  the  advertiaed  terms.  60c  with  conpon,  12.15  monthly. 
otal  prjce,  $6.95. 


TVnm. 


TEXACO  RAILROAD  CILS 

When  a  lubricating  or  burning  oil  is  required 
call  the  nearest  office  of  The  Texas  Company. 
There  is  a  Texaco  Oil  or  Grease  for  every  re- 
quirement  of  railroad  shop,  power  plant  or 
rolling  stock. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 

Houston  Cklea^o  Jfevr  York 

BoistOM        Plttsbvrsk        Pklladelpkla        Oklahoma  City        AtUnta 

Norfolk  Dsllaii  NewOrleanii  Denwer 


GLOVES 


No.  999,  Engineer'B  Delight,  Outseam,  Plym- 
outh  CordoTan  Horse,  with  our  famous  horse- 
shoe  thumb,  extra  stlff,  6  inch  hrown  duck  euff. 
This  gloYe  can  be  washed  in  lukewann  water 
with  naphtha  soap. 
Always  clean  and  soft. 


SABIN  COMPANY  GLOVES   S36-538  West  Fédéral  St 


POST  ^1    QS 
PAID   ^M%i3S3 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OfflO 
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style  705 


This  charming  uprîght  îs  desîgned 
especially  for  the  refined  American 
home.  Of  finest  quality  in  every  dé- 
tail, ît  has  become  our  most  popular 
model  by  the  sheer  beauty  of  tone, 
grâce  of  design  and  sterling  integ- 
rity  of  îts  construction, 

Ivers  &  Pond 
PIANOS 

whether  smallest  upright  or  largest  grand 
are  of  but  one  quality — the  finett.  They 
are  used  in  over  500  leading  Educational 
Institutions  and  70,000  homes,  where  mu- 
sically  and  artistically,  they  are  ranked 
among  the  world's  greatest  pianos.  For 
catalogue  and  full  information,  write  us 
now. 

Our  Spedal  Off er  to  Raiiroad  Men 

bas  made  us  hundreds  of  satisfled  custom- 
ers  among  them. 

Where  no  dealer  sells  the  I^ers  A  Pond 
we  will  quote  spécial  prices,  sell  on  BasT 
Parmenta»  ship  subject  to  your  approvai, 
and  make  it  %m  easy  and  saf e  for  you  to 
deal  with  us  as  if  you  Ifved  in  Boston. 
Libéral  allowance  for  old  instruments  in 
exchangre.  For  a  new  catalog  showine 
our  complète  Une  of  uprigrhts.  grrands  and 

?ilayers,  and  a  Personal   letter  eriviner  in- 
ormation  of  much  value  to  any  prospec- 
tive purchaser,  simply 

FUI  ont  aad  send  thïm  coapoii  to 


Ivern  et  Pond  Piano  Co^ 

110  Boyston  8t«»  Boston,  Blass* 

Please   mail   me  your   new   catalogr  and 
Spécial  Offer  to  Bailroad  Men. 


Name. , . . 
Address. 


Suspenders  and  Garters 

Unequalkd  forComfort  and  Long 
Wcar.     One     Year's     Lasting 
Strctch  Guaranteed. 
Thousands  gct  two  and  thrce 
years   wcar. 

Suspende rs,  7 Se.  Carters, 
50c.   Ask  Your  Dealer- 
If  he   hasn't  them,  scnd 
direct  Biv'ing  dealer*»  nam^ 
foi  *  •'NU-WAY"      on     Uucklei. 
Accept  no  substitutes. 
hJ^u-Way  Strech  Suspender  Ca 
fi^  Dept.  AdriaOj^gicP^ 


The  Name  on  the  Dial 

To  You  an  Assurance  of  Quality  — 

To  Us  an  Acceptance  of 

Responsibility 


Fitber's  Impnved  Métal  SaHcmm,  firips  wk 

«^  Made  oi  galraxilzec 


.  ..  galraxilzed  sheet 
■teeL  Qlve  Long  Yean  of 
•anrlo*  and  Perfeoi  Satl*- 
faoUon.  Now  in  uao  in 
every  stata  in  the  Unioii 
and  Canada 

More  of  Fliher'f  OaMa 
Oripa  and  raitcasea  are  ba- 
ins uaed  erery  day  on  the 
imltroads,  aa  they  outtrear 
trav^  and  keep  your  olothea 
;ieat  and  clean. 

The     prlce     of     one    of 
Flflher'a  Gripa  or  Suitcaaea 
will  aave  you  the  price  of 
follow»:        three  suite  of  dothes. 
z6 . .  94.tB       Beffolar   etsee   onlr    canied   in   ftock. 
X  < .  .    4.60  but  will  make  any  idie  to  order.      Bran 
z8. .   «.Ao  name  plate  attached  for  10c  extra.     D»* 
5 *Zs  duct  5  joer  cent  when  remittanoe  aooom- 
6.00  puiies  the  ordec      Be  aure  to   mention 
'    to  Btvie   and   idsea.      Send   for  booklet  for 
ther  atylee  and  sizea. 

Freedom,  Pa. 


Sultoaw     Prioee  as 


No.    1        Sise  20x11 
No.    2        Size  23x12  V 
No.    2%    Size   28x12  V 
No.    8        Sise  24x18x1 
No.    4        Siae  26x14x8 

AddrMa    ail    correepondence 
and  make  ail  remittancee  payable  to 
THS3  ITRBBDOBI  MBTAIi  CA8B  CO^  Box  387, 


8TVLI  A  OAMN  QRIP8 

Pricea  as  foIk)wi:  * 
No.  6  Siae  16z  8x11. .  .$4.18 
No.  6  Siae  ISz  9x12  }fc.  4.28 
No.  7  Size  20x10x18  Sk  .  4.80 
No.  8  Siae  22x10x14 .  . .  4.78 
No.  8  H  Siae  24x11x14.  8^00 
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îb*^  KIDS 

Of  ail  the  things  that  enter  the  home  of  a  railroad  man,  the  one  that  gives 
the  most  satisfaction  to  every  member  of  the  family  Is 


Lava  Soap 


The  grease  and  grime  of  the  yard  and  road  disappear  before  it  like  magie. 
The  dirt  the  kiddies  somehow  always  manage  to  pick  up  is  "child's  play" 
for  it    The  dust  and  soil  of  housework  vanish  at  its  touch. 

If  you  hâve  never  used  Lava  Soap  you  hâve  missed  a  lot.  Get  a  cake  today 
and  see  if  we  are  not  telling  you  the  truth. 

*Sqld  by  most  good  grocers  and  drugglsts  or  a  free  sample  will  be  sent  on 
request    Mention  The  Locomotive  Engineers  Journal. 

WM.  WALTKE  &  COMPANY 


Soapmakers  8!nce  1858 


8t.  Louis,  U.  8.  A. 


MONITOR  and  SIMPLEX  INJECTORS,  LUBRICATORS 
LOCOMOTIVE  and  STATIONARY  BOILER  FITTINGS 

NATHAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

21  Eut  40th  Street,  New  York 
SouthwMUm  R<prwntotiT»i  G.  F.  OOTTER  SUPPLY  CO.,  Houaton,  T««. 


SendNoHoneu 


8-Window  Pass  Case.  Card  Case 
aod  Bill  Fold  Combined 

Be  up  to  the  minute.  Carrj'  ail  of  your  passes, 
lodee  receipts,  membejship  cards.  looee  change, 
bills.  momos.  etc.,  in  the  best-loofcijiff  And  most 
practicâl  card  ciu*e  où  the  jnarket, 

A  GENUINE  LEATHER  coobinaHon  Cvd  Cmtm  uid  Bill  Fold 
made  up  ««pcciallr  for  B.  of  L.  £.  men.  Hbii  ciubt  Windows  for 
paMwa  uxl  moraoorahtp  cards.  one  full-siza  card  pocket,  two 
smaller  pockets  for  stampe,  car  tickiMa,  etc.,  une  çhanvo  pocket 
ledwith  anap  faeteaca-  and  ono  lar^a  pocket  \n  back  for  bills. 


Ail  pockeU  are  tined. 
8  1.4x4&-Slû. 


Twed 


I  ono  larva  po 
edyes,  band 


toolsd.     Sise  cloaadi 


Gold  Engraving  Free 

_  We  enrraTe  your  name.  addreaa   (two  lines)   and 
of  L.  B.  Emblom  or  any  other  lodge  emblem  in 


23^arat  Kold, 
worth   «1.50. 


absoiutely   free.     This  worli  atone  is 
Tlie  engraring  pivea  the  card  cas© 


a  Tery  elassy  appearance  and  wiU  be  Ûie  meana  of 
identif  jing  It  if  lost  or  stolen. 


Spécial  Xmas  Offer 


CHINESE  LUCKY  RING  FREE 

BE   APPRECIATED   AND  USED 

EVERV  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR.    AS 

A  SPECIAL   CHRISTMAS   OFFER 

we  wl|]  include  with  every  card  eaa« 

sold   one    of  th««e    Chine«e     Good 

Luek  RJn«a.  a  platinoid    r\as   wlth 

hearr  black  cnameled  tot>    and  em- 

bœeed  Chinée*  lettorlnK  In    white. 

meealnc  "Good  Luck.'*^     Thls  rlns 

U  aaJd  to  be  aUmost  oncanny  incita 

power  to  brins  "Go 

Idarreloi»  ■torlee  of 

last  Word  In  Noveltjr  mon.    oe  uie  nrsi  m  your  lown  vo  wear  one 

of  tbeee  mystic  Snnbola.    It  selle  for  tl  .60,  bot  we  irlve  it  to  you 

•beolotoly  tx«»  of  cfaarxe  wben  yoa  pareluue  •  card  « 

No.  100.    Eight-window  combination 

caM,  value $5.00 

Gold  stampingp  name,  town,  state  and 

lodge  emblem 1 .50 

ChineM  Lucky  Ring  (FREE) l.SO 

ALL  FOR  Value  $8.00 


^mm 


ONLY       $0.90 


SEND  NO  MONEY 


If  you  act 
at  once 


Toa  «orelr  raoat  bave  ooe  of  tbeee  card  eaaee,  and  alao  the  free 
Chlneae  rlns.  Remember,  we  do  pot  a^  for  one  penoy  in  ad- 
vance.  Juatflll  ont  the  coQpoB  and  par  tbe  Doatman  t2.»0  plue  a 
fcw  cents  for  postece  wben  the  packaare  ta  d^hrend.    W«  yueran- 


IL.  L.  REDINS  MFG.  CO.  Write  Plalnly    I 

«M«SupariorAv«.,Cl«val«nd,Ohlo  1 

■  rOmieM  lS^U^  née.    V^S«êtt«?i&a«e  arrfreB  J^vlll  w  1 
I  iîtP<w*wâTO0tfT«**<y<<"»"^«»*y  poatw*.  Jf  I  «B  Bot  I 

■  MBraMBBed,  Iwilf finMdwWy  nom  tt« obm «ad  Oie rinc  and  1 


We  do  not  Miid  GL  O.  D.  to  Canada  or  Mezioo 


The  Sellers 
Improved  a^g  Injector 

Alili  BNGINBBRS  WHO  HATB  U9BD 

ALL   KIND8   OF  INJBCTORS   SAY  THAT 

THIS  IS  THB  BBST  OF  ALL 
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«I   Nln«teenth    and    Grand   Avenue, 

Lw  B.  Building.  Cteveland.  Ohlo. 

MbwniptIvMi  II.S9  •. r«w;  alngle  çopy,  18 
t»  W.  &  PuwTn,  General  Secrétary  and  Treasu 
Buildlns.  Cleyeland,  Ohlo. 

Cew eap  eaéeaee i   AddreM  gênerai  correapondence,  matière  for 

KbUcatlon  and  changée  of  addreeo  to  Albbkt  F.  Cotul  Acting  Bditor, 
I  Bngineeni  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohlo;  and  communloatlona  for  the 
Teehnlcal  and  Pratemal  Departmento  to  Johm  F.  Wh^ck,  Aeslstant 
BMltor,  1188  Bngineera  Building,  CleTeland,  Ohlo. 


Oee    Hoinee,   lowa,   and   B.   of 

18c.  Send  remit  tancée 
surer,  1118  B.  of  L.  B. 


AATortiatBgpt  Addreea  adTertleing  matière  to  W.  N.  Oavm  0(k, 
Managere  AdTertîâng,  409  National  City  BuUdlng,  develand,  Ohto. 
No  readlng  epaoe  wUI  l>e  lold  for  adTertleing  purpoeee  under  anj  dr- 
oumetanow. 

Mffctiefcl»  Beetert  Send  the  names  and  addreeeeg  of  atl  Hmn- 
bers  Inltlated,  Reinetated.  Traneferred,  Ebcpelled,  Suepended.  Wltfa* 
drawn  and  Dead  to  the  General  Secretary-Treaeurer  on  Form  84. 

Bntered  ai  the  Dee  Moinee.  lowa,  Poetofllce  ae  eecond-olaae  matter. 
AoMpted  for  mallUig  al  nedal  rate  of  poetnge  proTlded  for  In  Aet  ef 
Ootober  S.  1917.  Bection  1108.    Authorised  on  Auguet  11.  1991. 


A  CHRISTMÂS  SUGGESTION 

If  yoa  esteem  yoiir  f liend  hif^y  enottgh  to  gend  him  a  Chriitmag  gif t,  let  it  be  gometfalng  that  wiU 
remind  him  of  yoiir  deroted  regard  for  him  dming  the  entire  twelve  monthg  of  the  year  ïo  oome.  For 
the  price  of  a  tawdrj  trinket  that  wiU  loon  be  forgotten,  yoa  can  gire  yoiir  friend  lometldng  miich 
finer  than  a  mère  temporary  Christmag  ^lemembraoe.''  We  aïk  yoa  to  oonuder  the  Engineers*  Joumml 
ai  such  a  gif  t.  h  will  remind  yonr  friend  of  yoor  dévotion  and  esteem,  not  once,  but  twelve  times  dnr- 
ing  1923.  It  will  give  him  more  gtimnlating  thoo^t  than  he  oonld  find  in  a  trainload  of  newapapeim.  This 
it  not  onr  own  estimate  of  the  Journal^  but  that  <^  compétent  jonmaliâtg  and  labor  leaders.  The  Inter- 
national Press  Bureau,  which  reads  and  reviews  oTcr  six  thousand  labor  ioumals  in  twenty«two  languages, 
ranks  the  Journal  among  the  best  twelre  labor  publications  in  the  world.  Two  men  of  international 
prominence  in  the  labor  moTcment  bave  just  told  us  that  they  consider  the  Joanud  the  foremost  labor 
magaine  printed  in  any  language.  The  leading  libraries  of  the  country  now  bave  the  Journal  on  their 
shelves;  the  editors  of  a  gréât  chain  of  daily  papers  take  the  Journal  for  reliable  information  on  tto 
labor  moYcment;  while  prof  essors  and  students  in  some  of  our  most  progressive  universities  are  using  the 
Journal  as  an  authoritative  text  for  the  study  of  labor  problems. 

The  Journal  for  1923  will  be  even  better  than  in  the  past.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  labor  exec- 
utives, publicists,  and  statesmen  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  now  preparing  articles  for  it.  The 
Jannary  issue  will  be  devoted  to  Liabor's  Législative  Program,  induding  also  a  q>lendid  article  on  the 
English  guilds  which  came  too  late  for  this  issue,  an  inside  stoir  of  the  industrial  crisis  in  Germany,  and 
the  first  of  a  séries  of  epochal  articles  on  ^What  Hasthe  Church  for  the  Workingman?**  contributed  by  the 
most  prominent  représentatives  of  the  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  churches  in  America.  The  Fd>ni« 
ary  Journal  will  be  a  Lincoln  Number,  and  the  March  issue  will  feature  labor^s  educational  oppor- 
tunity.    And  so  on  the  treat  will  continue  for  your  friend  throughout  the  year. 

What  better  gift  th%n  a  subscription  to  the  Journal  can  yon  give  to  your  friend  for  Christmas? 
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Bigger  than  ^e  Shir  t 


Y  OU  enfflneers — when  you  buy  work 
shlrts,  what  do  you  do?  Do  you  let 
the  man  In  the  store  tell  you  what  you 
ought  to  wear— or  do  yaa  teU  hlm  that 
you  want  SIgmaUr 

Know  what  you  want.  Get  the  best. 
Ask  for  Slsnaln.  Insist  on  getting  Slir- 
naliu  Look  for  the  Slirnal  trade-mark 
sewed  In  the  back  of  the  shirt  just  be- 
low  the  neck-band.  Ifs  a  gruarantee 
of  quality.  It  Is  proof  that  the  shirt 
Is  a  genuine  "Signal"  that  wil!  not 
shrlnk  in  the  wash  and  that  "wears 
like  Iron.'* 

Signal  dealers  always  recommend 
Signal  Shlrts 

If  you  can*t  get  Signal  shlrts  from 
your  dealer  send  us  his  name  and  the 
elze  shirt  you  wear. 

HILKER-WIECHERS  MFG.  CO. 

D«pt.  1230  lUciiM,  Wis* 


SHIRTSJ^ 


OVERALLS^ 


HiGH  Grade  knife  $100 


OirrRIOT  SALMMKil  imiitwl  to  Introduoe  noT- 

«^ty  knlru  aad  luson.    Feraument  emploTment  and  ezefai- 

•Ive  tanltonr.     If  yon  an  «amlng  leat  than  $1200 

lett  VÊ  -^ • — 

to  inake 
more 


FOR  «HIS**  CHRISTMAS 

thia  beaobfal  thôocn  itMimenaiTa  St  Jmry  kiUf* 
made  In  our  faotory  and  fuOy  guarantaed.  Bladeilla- 
"^  ~^  ndlea  tianaparent.  elear  a»  gla«  and  luir 

il»,    Under  tham  are  ^wn  any  d*- 
■ifna  Mlaotod,  photos,  aAimala.  «mblamt 

101 — 


WOVf LTYOUTUIHY  OD.. 

9ÊB    Bit   êU   Oantwu   Ohf» 


THEYBEATAIX. 

is  the  comroon  endorsement  from  erery  rail* 
roftd  man  who  bas  procured  a  pair  of  our  No. 
ttO  goggl%B. 

.^  Vldt^goggle^hM  manr  faiipro?ed.feat«rM  ojtr  aay  othar. 
Mada  of  une.  hlshly  poHthed  and  f  onnad  to  fit  any  weaiar. 
Tha  bindiac  oan  ba  fundsbad  ia  aUk  rhaallla.  rabber.  t«- 
T«t  or  leataer  a»  yon  may  pnfar.  Lanaet  oaa  ba  replaoad 
wHtioQt  aay  inoonTenlcaca  and  ara  hald  ftrmly  t 


aya  oomfort  it. 

Tour  inMï  Janaotor 
«poa  veoBlpt  of  $1.60 


whaa  nom. 

Gai  a  pair  off  thapa  No.  2201  aad  yoaH  know  wUt  raal 
aya  oomfort  It.  «      .       .  ... 

na  01  your  watoa  la- 


aad  tha 


GHI0A60  mrs 


Wmntm  Ata. 


caJcas*»  m. 


High  Bail! 

Never  start  a  run  without  Miftine*  Uoe  ic 
often  to  Protect  your  Eyes  against  the  Huit* 
fiil  Effects  of  Cindets,  Coal  Cas,  Dust  and 
WincL  This  Convenient  Lodon  Soothei^ 
Cle anses  and  Refreshes.  Contains  no 
Harmful  Ingrédients.  Sold  by  Drumsisa 
Everywnere* 

Send  for  FBSBBookomByêCan 


URINE. 

/w»yUai£VES 


Whjr  Boni  Coal 


Wh«n  yon  cvx  g«t  twiea  tha 
beat  at  half  tha  eost,  br  in« 
Btalling,  In  Smlnutcfl  tune, 
Uni-Ueta  OU-Gu  fiamer  lo 
yoorraiiffs  orbeatM*.  Thoo- 
■snda  of  homea  dow  endinff 
coal  txpenMl  Uni-Hete  g«n 
erates  ffaa  from  eomnum 
keroecna— cheapest  fuel 
knowD.   Red  hot  flre  In- 
«tantly.     Cooks,  bakei,      -. 
heaU.    S«U  in    flre  bot  of 
■ny  «tOTe.      FREE  TRIAL. 


SftTea  iu  imall  coat  fn  80  dayi.  Laata  for  yeara.  Ifadt 
by  factory  makioff  beatiaa  derieea  for  33  yeaia. 


Hifh  eoal  eoat  makea  Uni -Hâta  a  biff  proBt  nuktr  I 
fgrac«Qta.   WrttcatMiea.  ' 


DIXON'S 
Brake  Cylinder  Lubricant 

The  consistency  of  thia  nrease  al- 
téra bat  allffhtly  wlth  wide  Taria- 
tiona  in  température.  Bven  In  the 
ooldeat  of  wlnter  it  wiU  not  atlfTen* 
and  catMM  audden  or  uneven  action. 
It  "staya  In"  but  never  ffuma  er  be- 
comea  rancld.  Keeps  leathers  in  firm 
condition  and  wili  not  disaolve  in 
water.  Write  for  Circular  No.  28-RR. 

JOSBPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLB  CO^ 

JBRSBY  cmr»  N.  J. 
Batabllalied  1807 


TiEinm-miTEiMNiiiiico. 

Propriatora,  Minara  and  Shlppart  of 

Berwind's  Eurêka,  Berwinb's  New  River 

and  Berwind's  Poeahontas 

SMOKEUESS  STEAM  COALS 

ano  Ootan  W^mmafalMtd  Om  Ooal 
OinOBB 
Naur  ToriE,  1 1  Broaduay        Boatoa.  liaritima  OoaUnc 
Fhiladalphla.  Oommacdal  Oo..  Airants.  ^Vii^ 

Battlmora^  Kayar  Blds.         Ohloaio.  Paoplaa  Gaa  Blds. 
8HIPPINO  WHAB7 


Naw  York,  Baraka  Piar.         Baltiniore.  v<.«w»  • .«.. 
Hanfanna  Sixth  Bt,  Jar-    Nawport  Naura  aad  Nor- 


rCity 
delphia.4 


^  Va. 

DvJâth.  ICiaB.   Baparior. 


lUadelphia.  Otaaawloh 

Oo»  BtoUm»  iTo^,  Ltd..  67  ^Lllaiy 
Wllaoa  BoM*  i  Oo.,  Ud.^BMi^bvry  Bon 
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The  Mftaning  of  Obristmas 

Nezt  to  Labor  Day  iîbself ,  no  holiday  of  the  year  means  so 
mnch  to  the  workers  of  the  world  as  Christmas.  For  Christ- 
mas  is  infinitely  more  than  a  day  of  f  easting  and  loafing,  of  ez- 
ehang^g  gifts  and  greetings  of  good  oheer.  Nor  can  IJie  tme 
ôgnifieanee  of  Christmas  be  conâned  merély  to  a  récognition 
of  the  birth  of  the  Christ.  If  Christmas  means  anything  vital 
to  the  human  race,  it  must  eommemorate  and  perpetuate  the 
ideals  for  which  He  lived  and  died — He  who  eame  to  bring 
men  an  abnndance  of  life;  to  set  them  free  from  the  bonds  of 
ignorance»  poverty,  and  injustice;  to  foond  on  earth  a  joyons 
brotherhood  based  on  the  royal  law  of  service  rather  than  on 
strife  and  selfish  greed.  Because  of  thèse  ideals  of  freedom 
and  f ratemity,  He  was  cmeified  as  a  dangerons  radical  ^who 
stirreth  np  tiie  people/^  bnt  not  lyitil  He  had  planted  his 
message  in  the  hearts  of  a  little  brotherhood  of  faithful  men, 
thefe  to  expand  until  it  bas  tinctured  ail  mankind. 

If  you  would  know  the  meaning  of  Christmas,  I  ask  you  to 
measnre  the  ideals  you  supremely  cherish  with  those  which  the 
Christ  came  to  teach  and  to  live.  What  would  it  mean  to  the 
workers  of  the  world  if  thèse  ideals  were  dominant  in  industry, 
business  and  govemmentt  Test  out  the  ideals  o^  organized 
labor  by  this  standard,  and  you  will  find  that  every  worthy 
purpose  labor  proclaims  is  rooted  in  the  principles  of  the 
Master  Carpenter  who  was  bom  on  Christmas  day.  Similarly, 
it  is  not  by  accident  that  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Journil 
is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Coopération,  which  is  gradually  trans- 
forming  the  whole  économie  structure  of  society  on  the  basis 
of  service  înstead  of  profit  as  the  first  law  of  life. 


The  Def eat  of  the  Old  Ouard 

The  progressive  political  victory  which  swept  the  nation  on 
November  7th  is  not  merely  a  répudiation  of  a  reactionary 
administration.  It  is  a  deflnite  notice  to  the  spécial  interests 
which  hâve  long  controlled  both  old  parties  that  the  people 
bave  awakened,  hâve  leamed  how  to  organise  their  votes  as 
well  as  their  labor,  and  intend  to  take  control  of  their  own 
govemment  for  the  eommon  good.  A^  month  ago  the  Old 
Guard  politicians  scoffed  at  the  labor  vote.  Today  they  are 
wondering  what  hit  them.  Out  of  twenty-seven  senators  in- 
dorsed  in  the  last  issue  of  Thb  Enoiniehs  Joubnil^  twenty- 
three  were  elected,  and  twelve  out  of  sixteen  govemors.  Labor 
bas  made  the  first  great  stride  in  politieal  progress.  It  bas 
leamed  how  to  unité  with  the  f  armera  and  vote  together  for 
men  who  f aithf ully  represent  the  producing  classes.  Nothing 
bnt  iildifference  can  ever  defea^  this  newly-realized  power. 

The  results  of  the  élection  are  f  ully  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  They  indicate  plainly  certain  important  develo])- 
ments  in  Amerioan  politics  which  are  going  to  détermine  the 
future  of  our  govemment    First,  party  lines  were  shattered 


in  almost  every  state  by  voters  who  had  no  more  regard  for 
the  party  label  than  for  the  eut  of  the  candidate 's  eoat.  Pro- 
gressive candidates  were  elected  regardless  of  whether  they 
were  Bepublican,  Democrat,  Farmer-Labor,  Soeialist  or  just 
plain  independent.  As  The  World,  the  staunchest  Donoeratic 
daily  in  New  York,  honestly  states: 

The  Demoerats  are  eelebrating  the  élection  as  a  Démo- 
cratie victory,  but  it  would  be  far  more  aeeurate  to  deseribe 
it  as  a  Bepublican  defeat.  There  hat  been  no  vote  of  con- 
fidence in  the  Démocratie  party.  The  coontry  has  merely  used 
it  as  a  weapon  to  punish  the  Bepnblicans  for  their  sins  and^ 
misdemeanors.  It  is  the  accidentai  benefieiary  of  popolar 
resentment  against  Old  Ouard  Bepublicanism. 

This  nonpartisan  progressive  victory  can  mean  but  oue 
thing:  unless  one  of  the  two  old  parties  ezhibits  construetive 
leadership  and  administrative  ability,  eoupled  with  a  com- 
plète house-deaning  of  machine  methods,  there  will  be  a  new 
political  lineup  in  1924.  In  the  words  of  Senator  Borah :  ''A 
man  is  totally  blind  to  political  conditions  in  this  country  who 
does  not  understand  that  there  is  practically  a  political  révolu- 
tion. The  people  are  going  to  bave  relief,  and  if  they  cannot 
get  it  through  the  old  parties,  they  will  get  it  through  a  new 
party." 

The  second  important  conséquence  of  the  élection  is  the 
shaving  down  of  the  republican  majority  in  both  bouses  of 
Congress  until  the  progressives  bave  the  balance  of  power. 
A  shif t  of  six  votes  in  the  Senate  and  nine  in  the  House  can 
defeat  any  législation  the  Old  Guard  seeks  to  slip  through, 
and  there  are  several  times  this  number  of  vigilant  progres- 
sives in  both  bouses  who  will  not  stay  hitched  to  the  Repub- 
lican machine. 

In  the  third  place,  the  élections  interred  the  presidential 
aspirations  of  the  reactionary  Republican  Beveridge  and  the 
reaetionary  Democrat  Pomerene  in  the  political  graveyard  of 
overwhelming  defeat,  and  indicated  unmistakably  that  the  ( 
successful  presidential  candidate  of  1924  must  accord  with 
the  progressive  sentiment  of  the  country  and  stand  for  some- 
thing  higher  than  the  traditional  govemment  of  the  ignorant 
by  the  unserupulous. 


British  Labor'i  Political  Triumph 
Speaking  of  élections  reminds  us  that  the  British  Labor 
Party  is  now  ''His  Majesty's  Opposition"  in  Parliament.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  ''khaki  élection"  of  1918  the  people  of 
Britain  had  the  opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  complexion  of 
the  impérial  govemment.  The  Labor  Party,  without  financial 
support  and  f  aeed  by  the  eombined  attaek  of  the  old  parties, 
doubled  its  représentation  in  Parliament  and  came  within  less 
than  a  million  and  a  half  votes  of  eontroUing  the  govemment 
Uoyd  (George  and  the  Asquith  libérais  fared  badly,  securing 
but  106  seats  to  the  Labor  Party 's  142.    The  popular  vote 
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stood  5,464,000  for  the  snecessfol  Conservatives  and  Unionists 
and  4491,000  for  Labor. 

When  the  late  Yiscoont  Northdiffe,  Britain's  most  powerful 
jonmalist,  visited  this  eoontry  shortly  before  his  death,  he 
advised  a  gnnoQp  of  American  joumalists  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintanee  of  the  British  Labor  Party  leaders,  since  '^one  of 
them  wiU  be  prime  minister  some  day."  The  day  may  not  be 
very  far  off,  for  if  the  Conservative-Unionist  eombinationy 
Bhonld  split — and  it  is  admittedly  shaky — ^the  King  will  be 
forced  to  call  npon  the  Parliamentary  leader  of  the  Labor 
Party,  J.  Bamsey  MaeDonald,  a  Socialist  and  paeifist,  to  form 
a  new  cabinet  and  eonduct  the  govemment 


ProgresdTea  Prépare  for  Action 

Whether  American  labor  continues  its  nonpartisan  activities 
within  the  two  old  parties  or  laonehes  ont  independently  as 
our  British  comrades  bave  so  successf  nlly  donc  will  be  decided 
by  the  Conférence  for  Progressive  Political  Action,  which  will 
meet  in  Cleveland  on  December  llth  and  12th.  The  Confér- 
ence, as  our  readers  will  recall,  was  formed  in  Chicago  last 
Febmary  by  several  hondred  représentatives  of  the  progres- 
sive f  arm  and  labor  organisations  and  libéral  political  gronps, 
induding  the  Farmer-Labor  and  Socialist  parties.  The  re- 
markable  progressive  political  trinmph  jnst  recorded  is  to  no 
small  degree  due  to  the  union  of  libéral  forces  effected  by  that 
conférence.  With  the  expérience  of  the  récent  élections  to 
guide  it,  the  ooming  conférence  will  donbtless  go  much  f arther 
than  its  predecessor.  It  will  certainly  lay  down  a  minimum 
program  of  essentials  npon  which  ail  f orward-looking  citixens 
can  combine.  It  will  doubtless  perfect  its  organization  and 
lay  plans  immediately  for  the  campaign  two  years  hence. 

With  a  f ull  realixation  of  the  hopelees  machine  domination 
of  both  dominant  parties  in  many  states,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Conférence  for  Progressive  Political  Action  will 
launch  a  third  party  at  this  time.  Ultimately  we  believe  it 
will  come,  but  not  until  the  progressives  hâve  made  another 
attempt  to  capture  control  of  one  of  the  old  parties.  LaFol- 
^ette  and  Borah  feel  they  can  libéralise  the  Republican  party, 
while  Walsh,  McKellar,  Kendrick,  Balston,  Dill,  and  a  number 
of  progressive  Démocratie  leaders  are  attempting  the  régénéra- 
tion of  their  party.  If  the  politicians  who  stiU:  control  thèse 
parties  thwart  ail  attempts  at  reformation  and  give  us  two 
reactionary  presidential  candidates  in  1924,  then  we  venture 
to  prophesy  that  the  new  party  will  be  bom,  and  it  will 
speedily  bring  in  its  wake  the  sharp  split  between  reaction- 
aries  and  progressives  in  both  old  parties  which  is  even  now 
impending. 

Meanwhile,  the  progressives  in  Congress  are  mobilizing  their 
forces  and  working  ont  their  progranL  The  People's  Législa- 
tive Service,  headed  by  LaFollette,  a  Republican,  and  Hnd- 
dleston,  a  Democrat,  bas  sent  ont  a  call  to  ail  progressive  sen- 
ators  and  congressmen  for  a  conférence  in  Washington  De- 
cember Ist  and  2nd  to  shape  their  législative  campaign  for 
the  présent  session  of  Congress.  In  brief,  a  People's  Bloc 
wiU  be  organized  by  the  progressives,  who  now  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  both  houses  of  Congress.  No  definite  pro- 
gram has  been  announced,  but  it  will  probably  indude 
repeal  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law,  revival  of  the  U.  S.  Qrain 
Corporation  to  stabilise  the  f  armer 's  priées  and  help  him 
market  his  erope,  and  certainly  opposition  to  the  Présidentes 
ship  subsidy  steaL 

Inoidentally,  the  stratégie  position  of  the  progressives  will 
enable  them  to  control  the  organisation  of  the  new  Congress 
and  détermine  the  makeup  of  the  important  committees.  The 
bénéficiai  ^ects  of  suoh  nonpartisan  coopération  are  beyond 
ealeulation.  It  would  give  us  the  best  Congress  we  hâve  had 
sinee  the  Civil  War.  And  while  they  are  at  it,  no  one  would 
objeet  if  they  compelled  the  élection  of  a  small  democrat  to 
replace  the  Old  Quard  autoerat,  Speaker  GKllett,  who  now 
eontrols  the  délibérations  of  the  lower  House. 


Mr.  Kewberry  Expela  Hirnsélf 

Tmman  H.  Newberry  was  seated  in  the  Senate  of  the  66tb 
Congress  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  46  to  41  af  ter  he  had  been 
eonvicted  in  his  own  state  by  a  Republican  judgé  and  jury  of 
criminal  violation  of  the  Cormpt  Practices  Act  Mr.  New- 
berry escaped  imprisonment  by  the  kind  intervention  of  the 
Suprême  Court,  and  got  into  the  Senate  only  because  Prési- 
dent Harding  and  the  Old  Ghmrd  machine  brought  the  utmost 
political  and  social  pressure  to  bear  npon  Republican  Seu- 
ators  to  sti^tify  their  consciences  and  seat  Newberry.  This 
purchased  seat  gave  the  Administration  a  majority  of  jnst 
one  vote  in  the  Senate,  enabling  it  to  organise  that  body  ac- 
cording  to  its  desires,  pack  the  eonmiittees  with  its  henchmen, 
deliver  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  over  to  Lodge  and 
the  Finance  Committee  to  McCumber.  Without  the  aid  of 
Newberry 's  deciding  vote,  much  of  the  vicions  législation 
passed  by  the  66th  Congress  would  not  be  on  the  statute  books. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Newberry 's  *'vindication"  by  a  ma- 
jority of  five  Old  Quard  votes,  Senator  LaFollette  served  no- 
tice that  the  case  wouîd  be  opened  as  soon  as  a  new  Senate 
was  elected.  Newberryism  was  a  eommanding  issue  in  the 
récent  élections.  Only  two  of  the  senators  who  voted  for 
Newberry  were  re-elected,  while  some  sixteen  were  chosen 
by  the  voters  on  the  express  pledge  that  they  would  purge  the 
Senate  of  the  Newberry  stain.  The  voters  of  Michigan,  who 
were  supposed  to  bave  elected  Newberry,  defeated  his  sup- 
porter, Senator  Townsend»  and  for  the  first  time  in  seventr 
years  sent  a  Démocratie  senator  to  Washington  with  a  man- 
date to  expel  him« 

Faced  by  certain  expulsion  as  soon  as  the  new  Senate  con- 
venes,  Senator  Newberry  has  "vindicated'*  himself  by're- 
signing.  The  govemor  of  Michigan  has  appointed  Mayor 
James  Consens  of  Détroit  ta  take  his  place  until  the  nezt 
élection.  We  are  gratified  with  this  not  only  because  Senator 
Consens  is  fairly  progressive,  but  also  because  it  will  not 
now  be  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  waste  valuable  time  in 
giving  Newbeny  another  trial  when  so  many  constructive 
measures  require  its  urgent  attention. 

The  issue  of  Newberryism,  however,  does  not  disappear 
with  the  passing  of  Newberry.  It  will  not  be  settled  unti] 
every  senator  who  voted  to  seat  him  is  retired  from  public 
office.  It  will  not  be  settled  until  we  hâve  a  Fédéral  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  which  will  make  impossible  its  répétition.  The 
présent  Act  has  been  emasculated  by  the  Suprême  Court  until 
Attomey  (Mènerai  Daugherty  has  decided  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  for  senators  to  observe  its  $10,000  limit.  In  consé- 
quence, from  the  few  expense  statements  voluntarily  filed  it 
appears  that  Senator  France  spent  $44^000  in  the  récent  cam- 
paign, Senator  Townsend — Newberry 's  coUeague  from  Mich- 
igan—over  $30,000,  while  Fred  Edwards,  millionaire  manufac- 
turer of  West  Virginia,  has  just  been  eonvicted  under  the  State 
Cormpt  Practices  Act  of  expending  at  least  $96,000,  $37,500 
of  which  went  into  one  county  where  the  légal  limit  wa» 
$751  Doubtless  the  ^'friends'^  of  several  dépendent  candi- 
dates spent  many  thousands  more  which  are  not  recorded. 

It  is  nnwholesome  and  unnecessary  for  any  candidate  who 
tmly  représenta  the  people  to  spend  many  times  more  than 
his  salary  amounts  to  for  his  campaign.  Such  expenditures 
are  only  necessary  when  the  people  must  be  deceived.  Senator 
Brookhart  spent  less  than  $500  in  his  campaigns,  while  Sen- 
ator LaFollette,  attacked  by  big  moneyed  interests  from  ail 
sections  of  the  country,  got  along  very  handsomely  on  less 
than  $6,000  for  both  primary  and  gênerai  élection  expenses. 
A  stiff  Cormpt  Practices  Act  oug^t  to  be  one  of  the  irst  stat- 
utes  of  the  new  Congress. 


Mr.  Harding  Saes  It  Throng h 
There  is  something  we  admire  about  Mr.  Hardîng's  stubbom 
détermination  to  jam  his  ship  subsidy  bill  through  the  spedal 
session  of  Congress,  even  though  it  means  his  political  suicide. 
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It  reminds  one  of  the  reokless  courage  of  the  Light  Brigade  at 
Balaklava.  And  yet  it  is  in  such  plain  défiance  of  the  express 
mandate  of  the  people,  both  at  the  primary  and  gênerai  élections, 
that  it  mnst  be  condemned  for  just  what  it  is — a  plan  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Fédéral  Treasury  to  the  big  ship  owners  to  the 
tune  of  ten  per  cent  profits  plus,  combined  with  a  plot  to  build 
up  a  powerful  political  machine  throngh  the  U.  S.  Shipping 
Ek>ard. 

Before  the  ree&at  primaries  the  House  took  a  vacation  for 
several  weeks  in  order  to  mend  the  political  feneee  back  home. 
Mr.  Harding  asked  the  boys  to  educate  the  people  up  to  the 
tieed  for  a  ship  subsidy.  Those  who  survived  the  primaries  re- 
tumed  to  tell  him  the  people  didn't  want  it  Then  Mr.  Lasker, 
the  political  genins  who  runs  the  Shipping  Board  deeper  and 
deeper  into  debt,  endeavored  to  use  his  training  as  a  publicity 
agent — according  to  his  own  admission — to  ^'sell  the  ship  sub- 
sidy to  the  people."  No,  Mr.  Lasker  did  not  do  this  at  his  own 
expense.  He  took  the  taxpayers'  money  to  spread  propaganda 
in  favor  of  a  measore  whioh  had  not  yet  leceiyed  a  favorable 
vote  in  either  House.  Still  the  people  did  not  bite,  as  the  élec- 
tion results  of  three  weeks  ago  amply  indieate.  The  advocates 
of  a  ship  subsidy  were  overwhelmingly  defeated,  while  literally 
scores  of  congressmen  and  a  nnmber  of  senators  were  elected 
under  a  pledge  to  vote  against  it 

The  intrepid  Mr.  Harding  does  not  desist  Perhaps  he  is 
under  too  great  an  obligation  to  the  big  shipping  intereets  to 
do  so.  He  calls  a  spécial  session  of  the  old  Congress  just 
repudiated  by  the  people  for  the  express  purpose  of  enacting 
the  subsidy  bill  before  the  new  Congress  eonvenes.  To  attempt 
to  force  this  obnoxious  bill  through  an  unrepresentative  Con- 
gress in  open  défiance  of  the  publie  will  is  nôthing  short  of 
treason  to  demoeracy.  This  is  plain  talk,  but  the  case  re- 
quires  it. 

Regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  subsidy,  this  assault  upon 
lepresentative  govemment  shows  the  necessity  for  an  early 
amending  of  the  constitution  to  prohibit  a  defeated  Congress 
from  assembling  to  legislate  contrary  to  the  voters*  décision. 
There  is  no  plausible  reason  why  the  new  Congress  should  not 
meet  immediately.  Unless  called  into  spécial  session,  it  will  not 
convene  regularly  until  December  3,  1923,  three  hundred  and 
oinety  days  af  ter  the  élection.  The  British  voters  elected  a  new 
parliament  on  November  15.  It  met  and  began  the  transaction 
of  important  business  five  days  later.  And  yet  we  accuse  the 
British  of  being  slow! 

We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  great  obligation  which 
Mr.  Harding  feels  toward  the  shipping  interests.  Neither  do 
we  ken  the  reason  for  his  tender  solicitude  for  the  railroada. 
We  can  only  judge  him  by  his  actions.  And  both  interests  hâve 
every  reason  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  of  late.  Mr.  Pierce 
Butler  of  St.  Paul,  a  notoriously  conservative  railroad  lawyer, 
has  just  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Harding  to  the  eminent  position 
of  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Suprême  Court,  to  fill 
the  place  vacated  by  the  résignation  of  Justice  Day  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Interallied  Claims  Commission.  Mr.  Butler 
was  orged  upon  the  Président  for  this  high  office  by  Senator 
Kellogg,  commonly  called  the  ^railroad  senator,"  who  has  just 
been  crushingly  defeated  for  re-election  by  the  voters  of  his 
state.  And  then  the  National  Security  League  wonders  why 
the  people  do  not  bave  greater  respect  for  the  Suprême  Court  I 


The  Murder  of  Magon 
Président  Warren  O.  Harding  and  Attorney  Général  Daugh- 
erty  are  morally  if  not  legally  responsible  for  the  death  of 
Ricardo  Flores  Magon,  the  blind  paeifist  oonfined  in  Leaven- 
worth  penitentiary  for  daring  to  oppose  the  war.  Magon,  be- 
loved  by  the  workers  of  Mexico  for  his  gentle  spirit  and 
ardent  love  of  freedom,  was  one  of  the  patriots  responsible 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyrant  Dîaz  and  the  founding  of  the 
Mexican  Bepublic.    America 's  entry  into  the  world  war  found 


him  the  éditer  of  an  influential  Mexican  newspaper  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  declared  that  the  war  would  never  make  the 
world  safe  for  demoeracy.  He  kept  on  deelaring  it  until  ar- 
rested  and  sentenced  to  twenty-one  years'  imprisonment  by  a 
war-hysterical  judge.  He  committed  no  overt  act  against  the 
government.    He  simply  abhorred  war. 

A  year  ago  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  brought  the 
urgent  attention  of  Président  Harding  and  Attorney  Qeneral 
Daugherty  to  the  precarious  condition  of  Magon 's  health,  and 
asked  his  immédiate  release  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice. 
Time  and  time  again  since  then  the  failing  health  of  this 
great-hearted  Mexican  was  urged  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  an  imperative  reason  for  his  prompt  release.  His 
only  chance  of  living  was  freedom,  f resh  air  and  médical  atten- 
tion which  he  could  not  get  in  prison.  The  Président  and  the 
Attorney  Qeneral  lef  t  him  to  rot  in  jail.  If  Senor  M^gon  had 
been  a  millionaire  or  a  war  graf  ter,  we  know  by  the  expérience 
of  rich  criminals  like  Morse  and  Nobbe  that  Mr.  Daugherty 
would  quickly  hâve  secured  his  pardon. 

The  Mexican  chamber  of  deputies  has  voted  unanimously  te 
bring  Magnon's  body  to  Mexico  and  bury  him  with  honor  at 
government  expense.  >  The  Mexican  Fédération  of  Labor  and 
the  railway  worker»  hâve  passed  resolutions  eulogizing  him 
for  his  dévotion  tohumanity  and  peace.  Meanwhile  Magon 's 
associate  editor,  Librado  Rivera,  and  some  sixty  other  prison- 
ers  of  conscience  are  confined  in  fédéral  prisons  awaiting 
action  upon  their  cases  by  the  Attorney  General.  Rivera  has 
contracted  tuberculosis  in  prison  and  ma3r  soon  share  the  fate 
of  Magon. 


The  Oost  of  Govemment  Strikebreaking 
Though  the  Attorney  General  is  unconcemed  because  workers 
are  unjustly  imprisoned,  he  had  plenty  of  time  and  cash  to 
help  the  railroads  try  to  break  the  shopmen's  strike.  According 
to  his  expense  account,  it  took  $1,250,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  pay  Mr.  Daugherty's  private  army  of  6,000  armed 
"deputies"  swom  in  to  "guard"  the  railroads  at  the  puj^lic  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  to  buy  gum  shoes  for  the  host  of  détectives 
sent  ont  to  searoh  in  vain  for  serions  crimes  committed  by  the 
striking  shopmen.  As  Congressman  Keller  shows  in  his  article 
in  this  issue,  the  use  of  govemment  money  to  prosecute  the  shop- 
men or  any  other  group  of  workers  is  gro^y  illégal  and  ex- 
pressly  forbidden  by  the  tenus  of  the  appropriation  bill  passed 
by  Congress.  Equally  ill^al  is  the  employment  of  an  army 
of  deputy  United  States  marshals  in  the  absence  of  overt  vio- 
lence b^ond  the  control  of  the  local  peace  authorities. 

Thèse  matters  and  a  hundred  other  illégal  and  unconstitutional 
acts  by  the  Attomey  General  will  soon  be  charged  against  that 
officer  in  the  impeachment  proceedings  now  pending  in  the 
House.  The  basis  for  impeachment  is  dearly  stated  by  Con- 
gressman Keller  in  his  article  appearing  in  this  Journal.  As- 
sociated with  Mr.  Kel^r  in  this  public  service  is  Congressman 
Woodruff  of  Michîgan,  who  recently  laid  bare  the  gigantic  war 
f  rauds  which  Mr.  Daugherty  has  neglected  to  prosecute.  Samuel 
Untermeyer,  the  Jiberal  New  York  lawyer,  is  giving  his  services 
in  the  conduct  of  the  impeachment  hearings  before  the  House 
Judidary  Committee.  The  Railway  Brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Fédération  of  Labor  are  also  supporting  the  effort  to 
remove  from  office  this  unfit  public  servant. 


The  Solidarily  of  Bailroad  Labor 

Certain  newspapers  never  tire  of  telling  the  public  how  rail- 
road labor  is  so  badly  split  up  into  jealous  and  competing  or- 
ganizations  that  the  railway  unions  can  never  again  act  as  a  unit 
in  the  face  of  a  common  emergency.  Thèse  papers  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  engîneers  and  firemen'  failed  to  join  the  striking 
shopmen,  and  assert  that  the  transportation  g^^up  is  thoioughly 
eut  of  sympathy  with  the  shop  and  maintenance  workers. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  a  stop  to  such  canards.     The  engine 
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Mçidce  employés  hâve  given  the  striking  shopmen  every  possible 
moral  and  finaneial  aid.  They  are  and  were  in  eomplete  accord 
with  the  efforts  of  the  shopmen  and  the  maintenance  employés  to 
maintain  a  décent  standard  of  Hving.  They  did  not;  go  ont  on 
strike  with  the  shc^men  becanse  they  had  no  grievanee  which 
wonld  jnstify  them  either  morally  or  legally  in  breaking  their 
eontracts  for  service  with  the  railroad  c<Hnpanies.  Bnt  they 
did  promise  the  shopmen  that  they  wonld  not  renew  their  agree- 
ments  with  any  railroad  company  which  ref  used  to  settie  with 
the  shopmen*  How  effective  thismction  was  is  shown  by  the 
settlement  achieved  with  the  New  York  Central. 

If  any  other  évidence  is  needed  as  to  the  fratemal  solidarity 
between  thèse  two  groups  of  railroad  workers,  it  is  aoàply  pro- 
vided  by  the  statement  of  finaneial  contributions  received  to  date 
by  the  Railway  Employés'  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  We 
print  this  statement  bdow  without  other  comment  than  to  state 
that  in  addition  to  the  following  amounts  paid  throngh  the 
Grand  International  Division  to  the  shopmen's  headquarters, 
local  divisions  of  the  Brotherhood  hâve  advised  this  office  of 
eontributions  made  directly  to  the  shopmen's  organizations  in 
their  respective  cities  amounting  to  more  than  $50,000.00. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers $35,000.00 

Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers 25,552.87 

Canadian  Fédération  of  Shopmen,  Div.  No.  4. . .  17,000.00 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine- 

men    13,329.52 

American  Fédération  of  Labor 15,369.20 

Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 4,000.00 

Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 1,000.00 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  Local  No.  479       612.77 

Maintenance  of  Way  Local 50.00 

Trades  and  Labor  Conncil,  St  Thomas,  Ont,  Can.        25.00 
L.  E.  Bheppard,  Président  Order  Railway  Con- 
ductors N, 25.00 


Bef  oro  the  Labor  Board 


The  five  transportaticm  brotherhoods  hâve  been  summoned 
before  the  Labor  Board  on  January  15th  to  show  canse  why 
punitive  overtime  for  more  than  ei^t  hours  labor  should  not 
be  abolished  and  other  changes  made  in  rates  of  pay  and  work- 
ing  mies,  pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  railroads. 

There  are  two,  fundamental  issues  at  stake  in  this  hearing: 
(1)  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rates  of  pay  are  to  be  based 
upon  human  needs  or  upon  the  finaneial  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads; (2)  the  abolition  of  the  eight-hour  day  for  transportation 
employés. 

The  pathway  for  an  assault  upon  décent  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  engine  and  train  service  men  has  already  been 
blazed  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  a  bankrupt  railroad,  wfiich  is 
now  pnshing  the  following  demands  before  the  Labor  Board: 
(1)  abolition  of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in  road,  freight, 
transfer  and  hostler  service;  (2)  the  extension  from  eight  to 
ten  hours  of  the  time  limit  for  service  in  short  tum-aroimd 
passenger  service;  (3)  the  extension  of  the  working  day  to  ten 
hours  in  outlying  yards. 

We  scarcely  need  to  point  ont  that  the  abolition  of  penalty 
overtime  will  restore  the  ten  and  twelve-hour  day — if  not  longer 
— ^for  engine  and  train  service  crews.  The  eight-hour  day  never 
has  and  never  will  be  observed  unless  it  is  made  unprofitable  to 
work  men  for  longer  hours.  The  removal  of  punitive  overtime 
will  virtually  nulHfy  the  Adamson  Act,  and  make  it  possible 
to  work  train  crews  for  as  long  as  sixteen  consécutive  hours, 
with  conséquent  péril  to  the  lives  of  the  traveling  public  as  well 
as  the  employés. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  bases  its  plea  for  a  réduction  in  rates 
of  pay  and  increased  hours  of  labor  on  the  fact  that  it  is  now 
in  finaneial  distress  and  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  présent  wage 
rates.    The  décision  of  the  Board  on  this  point  wiU  be  of 


critical  importance  in  the  future.  It  will  détermine  largely 
whether  or  not  we  can  go  along  with  it  in  concord.  If  rates  of 
pay  are  to  be  determined  by  the  finaneial  juggling  and  stock 
manipulation  of  a  road,  then  the  sooner  the  Labor  Board  v 
abolished,  the  better  for  the  whole  country.  We  do  not  wish  to 
prejudge  the  décision  of  the  Board  in  this  case,  but  we  recall  ite 
décision  ordering  a  wage  eut  on  the  New  Orléans  Great  Northeni 
road  because  of  '^peculiar  conditions,"  and  its  subséquent  order 
for  a  25  per  cent  wage  slash  on  the  Missouri  à  Northern 
Arkansas  Railroad  on  the  ground  that  'Hhe  carrier  has  shown 
that  in  6rder  to  résume  opération  of  the  property  a  réduction 
in  wages  équivalent  to  an  annual  saving  of  $310,000  must  be 
made." 

With  the  priées  of  necessities  of  life  on  the  increase  and  tht 
reeponsibility  exacted  of  transportation  employés  much  greater 
than  ever  before,  there  is  no  moral  or  économie  justification  for 
further  wage  réductions  at  this  time,  especially  whe^  the  great 
need  of  reviving  business  and  industry  ia  for  peace,  eooperation 
and  good  will  in  the  railroad  service. 


The  Bnaaiaa  Famine 


Lest  any  of  our  readers  think  the  Bnssian  famine  situation 
is  not  serions  merely  because  it  no  longer  claims  the  newspaper 
headlines,  we  ûrge  you  to  coxfsider  the  testimony  of  the  great 
Scandinavian  humanitarian,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  who  has 
just  returûed  from  supervising  European  relief  work  in  the 
Volga  Valley.  Dr.  Nansen  appeals  to  our  common  humanity 
for  a  continuance  of  our  gênerons  help,  and  déclares  that  un- 
less this  aid  is  forthcoming,  ''there  will  be  almost  as  great  a 
number  of  people  starving  this  winter  as  there  was  last. 
Unless  something  drastie  is  donc,  millions  of  persons  wiU  die 
in  Bussia  during  the  ooming  year.'^ 

Captain  Paxton  Hibben,  who  has  recently  retumed  from  the 
famine  district,  reports  a  critical  situation  for  which  our 
muoh-advertised  Mr.  Hoover  is  primarily  responsible,  and 
which  will  cost  the  lives  of  untold  thousands  of  innocent  men. 
women  and  little  children  unless  we  continue  sending  food 
until  the  next  crops  come.    Captain  H[ibben  says: 

Half  of  the  seed  grain  that  Hoover  was  to  hâve  bonght  in 
the  United  Btatet  with  the  $12,200,000  paid  to  Hoover  by 
the  soviets  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  spring  sowing. 
The  peasants  are  losing  their  morale,  their  courage.  It  is 
terrible — terrible  for  the  future  of  Bussia,  and  just  as  terrible 
for  the^uture  of  the  world.  Help  is  needéd,  orgenily,  al 
once,  lest  the  courage  of  a  race  ebb  from  them  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  a  long  night  that  seems  to  hâve  no  end. 

In  a  récent  issue  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  the  leading 
libéral  paper  of  England,  Mr.Maynard  Keynes,  the  enûnent 
publicist,  rightly  censors  organized  labor  in  America  because 
it  has  not  taken  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  f ate  of  the  Russian 
people.  In  this  struggle  between  life  and  death  Mr.  Keynet 
says  of  our  attitude  : 

Dr.  Nansen  sends  me  a  photograph  of  a  boy  with  strained 
and  uptumed  eyes  and  awful  look,  who  has  killed  and 
eaten  his  sister.  Mr.  Qompers  tells  us  that  American  labor 
feels  it  necessary  to  stand  aaide  until  that  boy  has  a  govem 
ment ^ which  "existe  by  the  freely  expressed  sanction  of  the 
people  over  which  it  seeks  to  mie." 

Thb  LoooMonvB  Enoineers  Journil  has  already  presented 
the  tragic  need  for  gênerons  Bussian  relief  contributions  to  its 
readers.  The  rigors  of  the  Bussian  winter  hâve  only  begun  and 
help  may  still  be  sent  in  time.  Those  who  can  aid  in  thi» 
worthy  cause  should  send  their  remittances  to  the  Trade  Union 
National  Committee  for  Bussian  Belief,  41  East  42nd  St,  Neif 
York  City,  which  is  organized  and  sponsored  by  a  number  of 
the  national  executives  of  the  American  labor  unions. 
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The  Election 
In  many  of  the  ^tes  we  bave  made  a  wonderful  record  in 
the  récent  élection.  Now  do  not  lull  yourself  to  sleep  with  tbe 
idea  that  ail  tbat  can  be  accomplisbed  bas  been  accomplisbed, 
for  we  bave  only  started,  and  we  sbould  commence  to  get  ready 
now  for  tbe  1924  élection.  Tbe  local  organizations  that  we  hâve 
bnilt  np  shonld  be  kept  intact,  and  we  sbould  go  on  with  thèse 
local  organizations  in  every  voting  precinct  and  district,  and 
get  ready  for  what  will  confront  us  in  1924.  Tbe  élection  bas 
shown  you  what  can  be  done  by  a  little  handful  of  men  united 
and  working  together,  and  is  only  a  forerunner  of  what  you 
«an  do  and  what  you  sbould  do  in  1924.  It  means  everytbing 
to  you.  When  you  realize  tbe  f act  tbat  as  a  resuit  of  tbe  récent 
élection,  twelve  undesirable  senators  or  candidates  were  de- 
feated  or  retired  voluntarily,  twenty-three  senators  were  elected 
who  may  be  listed  as  friendly  to  the  people's  interests,  ninety- 
three  undesirable  members  of  tbe  67tb  Congress  were  defeated, 
and  thirteen  more  either  resigned  or  retired  voluntarily,  you 
<-an  appreciate  what  was  accomplisbed. 

Af  termath  of  the  Election 

As  a  resuit  of  tbe  élection  and  the  part  the  Brotherbood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  took  in  it,  your  Chief  Executive  bas 
become  an  undesirable.  Already  plans  bave  been  made  and 
the  machine  bas  commenced  to  grind  to  bring  him  into  dis- 
repute  both  with  the  members  of  the  Brotherbood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  and  members  of  organized  labor  in  gênerai.  At 
a  récent  conférence  of  a  few  prominent  reactionaries,  it  was 
decided,  "Stone  bas  become  one  of  the  most  dangerous  men 
in  tbe  United  States;  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  him,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  get  him  regardless  of  cost." 

Already  the  poison  bas  commenced  to  filter  ont.  Recently 
an  article  appeared  as  emanating  from  New  York  tbat  I  was 
ont  toorganize  a  third  party  and  bad  already  arranged  with 
the  '^wets"  for  their  support  and  that  of  the  Socialists.  This 
ia  only  one  of  tbe  many  articles  that  will  appear  in  tbe  next 
few  months.  Columns  of  tbe  press  will  carry  thèse  little  in- 
gignifieant  items  tbat  do  not  mean  much  in  themselves,  yet 
ail  go  toward  shaping  publie  opinion  and  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  membership  at  large,  both  of  our  own  organization  and 
aU  other  members  of  organized  labor,  against  any  work  that 
I  hâve  done  or  may  propose  to  do  in  the  future  in  the  politi- 
sai field.  This  waming  is  simply  sent  ont  so  that  you  may 
be  prepared  for  what  is  to  corne.  It  ia  a  part  of  the  priée 
any  man  bas  to  pay  who  runs  up  against  the  ^system.^ 

Bnying  Secnritiefl 
Almost  every  day  we  bave  a  request  from  some  member 
wbo  wants  us  to  investigate  a  wild-cat  scheme  of  some  kind 
or  other  in  which  be  bas  invested  bis  hard-eamed  savings,  and 
to  advise  him  whether  or  not  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to 
reeover  the  money  be  bas  paid  in.  We  want  to  sound  again 
a  note  of  waming.  We  bave  done  this  so  often  that  no  doubt 
it  is  becoming  tiresome  to  some  of  our  members,  and  yet  there 
•re  Jiundreda  of  thousands  of  dollars  that  <ire  being  invested 


by  members  of  tbe  Brotherbood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  anfl 
members  of  other  labor  organizations  each  month  in  seeurîtiei 
that  do  not  mean  anything  but  the  blue  sky  and  the  printin|^ 
press  worked  overtime. 

We  fail  to  understand  why  it  ia  that  members  of  this  or- 
ganization will  not  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  their  officers  and 
invest  in  securities  tbat  are  recommended  by  the  organization 
and  by  the  Brotherbood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Cooperativf 
National  Bank.  We  bave  securities  that  the  bank  recommendi 
and  stands  behind  that  will  pay  you  7  per  cent,  and  this  ii 
about  ail  you  can  ezpect  on  a  ""first  mortgage  bond. 

Many  inquiries  are  ooming  in  regarding  tbe  Coal  River  Co) 
lieries.  This  stock  will  ail  be  sold  by  the  end  of  Decembei. 
and  will  be  taken  off  the  market,  and  no  more  will  be  offered. 
sufficient  stock  having  been  sold  to  put  the  oompany  in  opéra- 
tion on  a  paying  basis.  The  Coal  River  CoUieries  is  as  saff 
as  it  iô  possible  to  make  anything,  and  the  only  way  it  could 
fail  would  be  by  mismanagement.  The  same  is  true  of  two  o* 
three  other  stocks  that  I  bave  recommended  to  the  membership 
and  they  pay  a  higher  rate  than  a  first  mortgage  bond.  Yod 
understand,  of  course,  a  first  mortgage  bond  takes  préférence 
over  everytbing  else,  and  is  a  first  mortgage  on  the  propert^ 
and  must  be  paid  before  any  other  obligation  is  eonsidered 
Stock  issues  are  différent.  Tbe  preferred  stock  oomes  firsi 
then  what  is  left  goes  to  common,  but  the  preferred  stock  muai 
always  be  paid  before  the  common  can  be  paid  anything.  Tb* 
Brotherbood  Holding  Company  is  something  that  is  owned  ano 
controlled  by  the  Brotherbood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  sue 
yet  the  stock  bas  not  sold  nearly  so  well  as  it  sbould.  At  th» 
same  time,  members  are  writing  in  every  day  and  bave  investec 
anywbere  from  $2,000  to  $10,000  of  their  hard-eamed  savingi 
with  some  smooth-tongned  promoler  who  haa  made  them  be 
lieve  the  moon  is  made  of  green  cheese,  and  ail  they  bave  to  àf 
is  to  sign  their  names  on  the  dotted  line  and  they  will  maki 
anywbere  from  20  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  annually. 

I  bave  a  letter  before  me  as  I  write  where  a  man  bas  in 
vested  $20,000  in  one  of  thèse  schemes.  It  is  the  savings  oi 
a  lifetjme,  and  be  is  an  old  man,  and  the  stock  that  be  bolâf 
is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  printed  on.  He  wiU  lose  everj 
cent  of  it  simply  beeause  he  did  not  listen  to  the  advice  givet 
him  from  this  office.  We  bave  tried  to  get  the  membershij 
in  the  habit  of  saving  so  much  each  month,  and  when  they  havi 
accumulated  $100,  $500  or  $1,000,  then  take  the  money  from  th« 
savings  department  of  the  bank  and  invest  it  in  a  bond  that  wO 
pay  them  7  per  cent.  At  this  time,  we  simply  write  to  you  te 
Sound  a  note  of  waming.  Do  not  be  carried  away  by  thèse  wfl^ 
cat  schemes,  and  do  not  invest  your  hard-eamed  savings  withom 
at  least  first  writing  to  this  ofÂce  and  getting  the  advice  of  th» 
investment  department  of  the  Brotherbood  of  Locomotiv* 
Engineers'  Coopérative  National  Bank.  We  can  give  you  thf 
history  of  every  listed  secnrity  and  can  tell  you  what  it  is  worth 
This  service  is  yours  for  the  aaking,  and  it  costs  you  nothing 
Why  not  avail  yOurself  of  îtT     Fratemally  yours, 

W.  S.  Stonï,  g.  C.  B. 
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COOPERATIVE  HOME  BUILDING 

The  Milwaukee  Plan 

By  HON.  DANIEL  W.  HO  AN,  Mayor  of  MUwaukee 
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ILLIONS  of  men  and  women  in  the  United  States 
are  in  need  of  homes  that  they  cannot  seeure.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  estimated  that  there  is  a 
honsing  shortage  in  1922  for  1^00,000  families. 
The  United  States  Census  Bureau  in  1921  stated 

that  54  per  cent  of  the  mation  live  in  rented  homes.    This  pré- 
sents an  économie  situation  whieh  is  appalling.    Made  critical 

dnring  the  war,  the  housing  problem  is  rapidly  growing  worse. 
Honsing  Disgracefully  Inadéquate 
In  our  eountry,  the  richest  and  most  resourceful  in  ail  the 

worldy  the  honsing  of  vast  numbers  of  the  people  is  as  disgraoe- 

ful  as  it  is  inadéquate.     Thousands  and 

thonsands  of  our  citizens  are  living  in 

such  erowded  conditioQS  that  their  health 

and  morals  are  seriously  endangered.    No- 

where  in  Europe  or  in  America  are  homes 

being  built  for  working  people  as  a  purely 

business    venture.    The    average    worker 

can  not  possibly  pay  from  bis  income  for 

a  décent  or  adéquate  bouse  built  and  sold 

under  the  wasteful  profit  System.     This 

f  act  is  not  new  in  America — but  the  af  ter- 

war  orgy  of  profit  bas  brought  out  the 

fact  in  glaring  terms.    The  more  poorly 

paid  industrial  workers  of  this  country 

hâve  never  been  able  to  afford  any  but 

discardedy  sub-standard,  inadéquate  living 

places.    They  suffered  in  silence.    Philan- 

thropy  and  industry  tried  in  some  slig^t 

measure  to  atone  for  the  inadéquate  service 

of  housing  as  a  business — philanthropy  by 

endowing  an  almost  imperceptible  num- 

ber  of  '^model"  tenements  or  bouses,  in- 
dustry by  accepting  a  loss  on  the  rental  of 

homes  to  some  of  its  poorest-paid  workers. 

While  private  profit  continues  the  mo- 
tive behind  the  housing  of  the  people,  such 
a  condition  will  persist  and  grow  more 
aggravated.  Building  for  investment  or 
for  spéculation  bas  always  and  must  con- 
tinue to  create  inflation  of  values,  gross 
malpractices,  and  corrupt  monopolies. 
Under  the  présent  System  of  building  for 
profit,  thèse  evils  are  impossible  to  con- 
trol  or  break  up.  In  contempt  of  investi- 
gations and  of  local  and  state  laws,  both 
private  firms  and  not  infrequently  officiais 
of  labor  organizations  defy  the  public 
and  exploit  the  people's  need  for  homes. 
In  short,  housing  as  a  business  for  profit  bas  completely  failed 
both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Oovemment  Responsible  for  Oood  Housing 
In  contrast  to  this  prévalent  situation  in  America  is  the  delib- 
erate  and  orderly  organization  of  home-building  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  many  of  the  European  countries.  The  old  system 
of  building  under  private  initiative  is  admitted  to  be  a  f ailure 
in  Europe  today.  Since  the  war  every  country  bas  accepted 
hounng  as  a  public  and  social  function.  Through  the  method 
of  coopération,  the  resoorces  of  the  people,  both  public  and 


HON.  DANIEL  WBB8TEB  HOAN, 

Mayor  of  MUwaukee 

Tlie  dtiseiui  of  Milwaukee  assert 
there  is  but  one  modal  mayor  in  Amer- 
ica. Tliey  bave  repeatedly  elected  him 
to  nm  their  city  ever  since  1916.  In 
conséquence  Milwaukee  has  dean,  bon- 
est,  efficient  municipal  govemment. 
Mayor  fioan  galned  prominence  as  at- 
tomey  for  the  Wisconain  State  Fédéra- 
tion of  Labor  when  he  directed  and 
won  the  fight  for  the  first  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  enacted  in  America. 
Politically  he  is  a  Socialist,  revered 
and  supported  by  workers  of  ail  po- 
Utlcal  f  aiths. 


private,  are  being  mobilized  in  coopérative  home-building  asso- 
ciations. European  municipalities,  districts  and  states  are  mak- 
ing  loans  and,  in  some  cases,  outright  subsidiea  to  nonprolt 
building  associations  in  order  to  encourage  large-scale 
building  activities.  This  money  is  not  spent  for  the  profit  of  the 
builder  under  the  coopérative  System,  but  is  ail  conserved  for  - 
the  welf are  of  the  eommunity.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  govemments  bave  been  made  to  see  that  the  investment  of 
public  funds  in  homes  for  their  citizens  is  safe,  tangible  and 
permanent.  It  cannot  be  dissipated  or  lost  by  the  unoertaintieB 
of  the  future.  In  our  country,  however,  n'either  the  cities  nor 
tbe  states  bave  recognized  their  responsi- 
bility  or  rendered  such  assistance  to  their 
citizens. 

The  Milwaukee  Houaiiig  Plan 
The  most  f  arseeing  and  significant  home 
building  enterprise  that  has  been  under- 
taken  in  America  is  the  joint  plan  of  hous- 
ing recommended  and  carried  into  effeet 
by  the  Housing  Commission  of  MUwaukee. 
In  the  spring  of  1919  I  appointed  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  the  health  eommis- 
sioner,  two  city  planners,  a  banker,  a  real 
estate  man,  a  member  of  organized  labor 
and  the  building  inspector  to  investigate 
our  critical  housing  shortage.  This  com- 
mission urged  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  em- 
power  the  municipalities  and  counties  of 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  individuels,  to  pur- 
chase  stock  in  coopérative  housing  enter- 
prises.  Much  opposition  developed  in  the 
beginning.  The  plan  was  called  pater- 
nalistic,  socialistic  and  foreign.  By  1920, 
however,  the  opposition  was  overeome.  It 
then  became  possible  .to  incorporate  the 
Garden  Homes  Company,  the  aims  of 
which  are: 

1.  The  élimination  of  spéculation  in 
land  values. 

2.  The  eeonomic  and  adéquate  planning 
of  streets,  sewage,  water,  lighting,  tree 
planting,  and  récréation  spaces. 

3.  Tbe  dimihation  of  waste  and  of  pri- 
vate profit  in  home  construction. 

4.  The  collective  ownership  of  homes 
by  the  workers,  without  handicapping 
labor  immobility. 

5.  The  use  of  légal,  technical  and  artis- 
tic  skill  for  the  benefit  of  Wiaconsin's 
citizens  and  bomesedcers. 

In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  twenty-eight  acres  of  Umd 
with  good  rapid  transit  facilities  were  purchased  in  a  district 
since  incorporated  within  the  dty  limita.  It  was  artistically 
platted  for  homes  and  provided  with  a  spacious  parked  play- 
ground  260  by  600  feet  long. 

Ninety  bouses  were  built  on  plats  40x100  feet  and  over,  eaeh 
one  amounting  to  an  investment  of  approzimately  $4,000  for 
a  five-room  and  $4,600  for  a  siz-room  bouse  (of  whieh  about 
$800  represents  the  lot).  This  is  simply  tbe  beginning.  Other 
tracts  of  land  must  be  acquired  and  many  more  homes  built  to 
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satîsfy  the  demand. 
60  homes  finished 


There  were  900  applications  for  the  first 


How  Oooperative  Honsisg  Is  Financed 
Tenants  buy  shares  in  the  Garden  Homes  Company.  The 
preferred  stock  an^ioimts  to  $260,000;  the  oommon  stock  $250,000. 
Shares  are  $100  each.  The  pr^erred  stock  may  be  acqnired  by 
investors  other  than  tenants,  and  draws  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent.  The  common  stock  is  owned  only  by  the  home  occu- 
pant. It  draws  interest  if  the  corporation  so  détermines.  The 
occupants  are  reqnired  to  snbscribe  to  common  stock  eqnal  to 
the  cost  of  their  homes  on  the  partial  payment  plan.  As  the 
occupant  pays  for  his  stock,  the  corporation  uses  that  fnnd  to 
pnrchase  and  retire  the  preferred  stock.  The  owners  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  stand  much  in  the  same  relation  as  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage  on  a  home.  The  stock  is  gradually  retired,  much  like 
a  mortgage.  Besides  paying  for  his  stock,  the  home  owner  pays 
a  rental  sufficient  to  cover  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  dépréciation 
and  repairs. 

The  control  of  the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
directors  elected  by  the  stockholders.  They  pass  on  matters  of 
administration  and  management.  At  présent  both  common  and 
preferred  stockholders  vote.  The  voting  is  carried  on  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nnmber  of  shares  hdd,  but  the  tenants  (the  com- 
mon stockholders)  wiU  gradually  supersede  the  preferred  stock- 


lfllwaa]Ke«  Oarden  Homes  Just  Constructed. 

holders  as  they  take  over  the  latter's  holdings  and  gain  com- 
plète control.  This  is  an  unfortunate  non-Rochdale  provision, 
but  neeessitated  at  least  temporarily  to  satisfy  the  loan  in- 
vestors' préjudices.  Its  only  other  justification  is  that  sinee  no 
one  ean  own  more  common  stock  than  equals  the  value  of  his 
hoQse,  each  holder  of  common  stock  will  hâve  a  nearly  equal 
number  of  votes. 

Sliminating  the  Specnlator 
The  home  owners  do  not  receive  title  to  their  spécifie  bouse. 
Th^  own  common  stock  in  the  company.  This  is  in  accordance 
iHth  the  expérience  of  coopératives  the  world  over.  To  eliminate 
ail  spéculation  in  houses,  the  coopérative  society  as  a  whole  must 
always  own  and  control  the  title  to  both  the  land  and  the  build- 
ing. This  not  only  prevents  exploitation  of  the  tenants,  but 
also  prevents  their  exploitation  of  othçrs  at  any  time.  The  so- 
ealled  uneamed  incrément  of  land  values  is  also  preserved  in 
this  way  by  the  whole  group.  The  coopérative  company — ^not 
the  individual — profits  by  any  increase  in  the  valuation  of  the 
property.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  coopérative  building  societies 
to  enable  tenants  to  obtain  homes  at  bottom  priées  by  building 
collectively,  and  then  to  allow  the  individuals  to  own  and  sell 
them  for  profit  to  others.  The  purpose  of  coopérative  building 
societies  is  to  provide  permanent  homes  for  the  people  with- 
out  private  profit  or  spéculation  in  land  or  buildings,  collectively 
eontrolled  and  administered  by  the  tenant  members. 


The  land  acquired  for  the  Garden  Homes  subdivision  was  in 
a  section  not  yet  vietimized  by  inflated  realty  spéculation,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  lots  oould  be  kept  low  while  giving  gênerons  space 
for  broad  streets  and  parked  playgrounds,  laid  ont  by  the  mod- 
em city  planning  method.  The  houses  are  built  of  the  brait 
materifds  obtainable,  yet  the  total  cost  is  far  less  than  that  of 
similar  houses  ekewhere  because  of   large   économies   effectid 


A  Home  Built  Wlthout   Graft  or   Profit  for   $4,000. 

through  the  wholesale  buying  of  materials,  the  building  of  many 
homes  at  one  time  and  in  the  same  place,  and  the  élimination  of 
spéculative  profit. 

The  payments  on  thèse  homes  are  spread  over  twenty  years, 
and  are  so  reasonable  that  the  average  worker  can  easily  afford 
them.  The  payments  are  made  monthly,  just  like  rent,  decreas- 
ing  each  month  as  principal  and  interest  deereases,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty  years  only  a  small  sum  for  perpétuai  fixed 
charges  is  paid.  Thèse  fixed  charges  consist  of  taxes,  fire  insur- 
ance, repairs,  contingent  fund,  administration,  and  life  and 
accident  insurance  to  enable  widows  to  continue  their  payments 
in  case  of  death  or  injury  to  the  fan^ly  provider.  Thus  the 
worker  who  buys  $4,500  worth  of  stock  in  the  Garden  Hemes 
Company  gets  a  new  six-room  house  which  costs  him  $40.33  the 
first  month  and  but  $22.25  per  month  after  his  stock  is  paid  for. 
To  insure  care  in  the  use  of  the  property  and  thereby  keep 
down  maintenance  costs,  the  cost  of  any  repairs  is  deducted  from 
the  twelfth  month'^  rent  and  the  remainder  remitted  to  the  tenant 
— a  sort  of  coopérative  Christmas  gif t 

In  addition  to  thèse  benefits,  members  of  the  coopérative 
Garden  Homes  Company  secure  a  house  with  a  garden  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air,  a  house  well  built  and  beautif ul,  one  in  which  th^ 
can  take  pride.  They  live  in  a  community  where  ail  are  equally 
désirons  of  keeping  up  the  property. 

If  on  aecount  of  sickness  or  because  a  member  is  eompelled 
by  circumstanoes  to  give  up  his  résidence  and  move  elaewhere, 
the  by-laws  of  his  society  provide  that  the  Gardai  Homes  Com- 
pany must  pnrchase  his  paid-up  common  stock  at  its  par  value, 
less  any  damage  that  may  hâve  been  infiicted  npon  the  résidence. 

Fundamental  Principles  of  Oooperative  Housing 
Interest  in  coopérative  housing  is  rapidly  growing  in  this 
country.  The  coopérative  ownership,  érection  and  administra- 
tion of  healthful  homes  for  the  people  without  private  profit,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  Milwaukee  plan,  is  therefore  capable  and 
deserving  of  wide  application  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
the  development  of  this  method  of  housing,  the  f ollowing  fundsr 
mental  principles  should  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  insure  the 
fullest  success  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  homeseeker. 

1.  Légal  ownership  of  the  property  should  always  remain 
vested  in  the  whole  society,  so  that  the  members  cannot  sdl  for 
(Continued  on  page  961.) 
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Why  Daugherty  Should  Be  Impeached 


By  HON.  OSCAR  E.  KELI£R,  Congressman  front  Minnesota 


HE'  greatest  evil  against  whieh  the  f  ramera  of  our 
(Constitution  songht  to  safeguard  the  Ameriean 
nation  waa  the  onrighteons  usurpation  of  power, 
the  abnse  of  political  office,  the  subveraion  of  offi- 
ciai position  to  personal  and  private  interest  And 
to  prevent  that  onlawf ni  assumption  of  power  thej 
)rdained  that  no  eivil  officer  of  the  United  States,  thongh  he 
)e  the  Président  himself,  shall  be  immune  to  removal  from 
>ffiee  if  he  transgresa  the  law  of  the  nation  or  so  condnct  him- 
«elf  as  to  bring  his  great  offiee  into  disrepnte  or  dégradation. 

The  remedy  of  snèh  abuse  of  public  trust  is  impeacbment 
ind,  upon  eonyiction,  removal  from  office. 
The  causes  for  impeachment  need  not  be 
nolations  of  statutory  law.  On  the  con- 
crary,  the  great  légal  minds  of  the  past 
liave  held,  and  their  contention  has  been 
fustained,  that  ^olation  of  law  may  oon- 
•ist  in  the  abuse  as  well  as  the  usurpa- 
don  of  authority,  and  that  the  abuse  of 
A  power  which  has  been  given  may  be  as 
oriminal  as  the  usurpation  of  a  power 
;hat  has  not  been  granted." 

The  Guilt  of  th«  AttonMF  Oeiaral 

The  Attomej  General  of  the  United 
States  has  beenj^uilty  both  of  the  abuse 
of  power  and  the  usurpation  of  power. 
On  the  one  hand  he  has  used  his  office  to 
oppress  citizens  of  one  dass,  to  deny 
Chem  their  constitutional  rights,  to 
threaten  unlawfully  to.punish  them  for 
erimes  they  hâve  not  committed,  and  to 
enjoin  them  unlawfully  from  doing  that 
which  by  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States  they  are  entiled  to  do. 

On  the  other  hand  he  has  unlawfully 
^ranted  to  another  class  judicial  priv- 
ilèges and  favorsy  has  negiected  and 
failed  to  prosecute  them  for  their  crim- 
inality,  and  has  released  from  prison 
wealthy  malefacton  convicted  of  crimes 
igainst  the  American  people. 

Deliberate  Violationi  of  the  Law 

There  is  absolutdy  no  question  re- 
^arding  the  duty  of  Congress  to  impeach 
any  judicial  or  executive  officer  of  our 
^vemment  who  proceeds  officially  and 
with  délibération  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  law. 

Citing  from  the  act  appropriating  f unds  for  the  Department 
')f  Justice,  the  foUowing  provision,  adopted  by  every  Con- 
^ess  for  the  past  ten  yeara  in  spite  of  periodical  attempts  on 
ûie  part  of  certain  interests  to  hâve  it  stricken  out,  is  f ound  : 

...  No  part  of  tfae  money  appropriated  by  this  aet  shaU 
be  spent  in  the  proseention  of  any  organization  or  individoal 
for  entering  into  any  eombination  or  agreement  having  in 
View  the  inereaaing  of  wages,  shortening  of  honrs,  or  bettering 
the  eonditions  of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtherance 
fchereof  not  in  Itaelf  onlawfnL 

Continuing,  Section  20  of  the  so-called  Glayton  Anti-trust 
Ict  defines  those  acte  whidi  a  labor  organization  may  lawfully 
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do,  and  which  the  Attomey  Oeneral  in  his  arrogant  assumption 
of  power  has  said  they  may  not  do,  as  foUows: 

And  no  Buch  restraining  order  or  injnnetlon  shall  pru 
hibit  any  person  or  persons,  whether  singly  or  in  concert, 
from  terminating  any  relation  of  employment,  or  from 
recommending,  advising,  or  persuading  others  by  peacefo] 
means  so  to  do  .  .  .  or  f rom .  peacably  assembling  in  a 
lawful  manner  and  for  lawful  porposes.  .  .  .  Nar  êhaii 
any  of  the  acte  êpeeifleâ  in  ihia  paragraph  he  considered  ot 
held  to  he  violationi  of  any  law  of  the  United  Stateê. 

Hère,  then,  is  a  dear  violation  of  tb» 
laws  of  the  United  States  by  the  ver^ 
officiai  who  has  swom  to  uphold  the  Con 
stitution   and   to   prosecute   those    wbo 
violate  our  fédéral  statutes. 

Daugherty's  Dlegal  War  on  Laboi 

Unions 
On  Friday,  September  1, 1922,  the  At- 
tomey Oeneral  appeared  before  a  f ederaJ 
court  at  Chicago  and  demanded  and  wai 
granted  a  restraining  order  which  in  it 
self  is  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  statutes  which  I  hâve  quoted.  Tb^ 
injunction,  moreover,  dénies  the  right^ 
of  free  speech  and  free  assembly  which 
bave  been  the  most  cherished  possessioni 
of  our  people. 

On  the  strength  of  Harry  M.  Daugh- 
erty's  action  in  that  case  alone,  Congress 
wonld  fail  of  its  duty  if  it  negiected  to 
call  him  before  the  bar  of  the  Senate, 
there  to  make  explanation  and  défense, 
if  any  he  has,  of  his  unlawful,  unjust, 
arbitrary,  and  oppressive  eonduct. 
It  is  not  alone  in  this  instance  that 
'  the  Attomey  General  has  degraded  and 
brought  into  disrepnte  his  hîgh  office  hy 
usurping  législative  and  judicial  power 
to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  When  eiti- 
zens  bave  protested  against  this  over- 
riding  of  the  Constitution  he  has  replied 
by  threatening  them  with  a  lawless  iroB 
hand  backed  by  ail  the  forces  of  the 
people's  government  temporarily  at  hii 
command. 

By  what  right,  and  under  what  law. 

does  the  Attomey  Général  of  the  United 

States  set  himself  out  to  crush  trade  unionism,  an  institatiOD 

established  and  protected  by  law,  and  to  champion  with  aD 

his  power  the  cause  of  the  open  shopt 

In  addressing  the  Fédéral  Court  at  Chicago  on  Septembef  1. 
he  said: 

It  may  be  onderstood  that  so  long  and  to  the  estent 
I  can  speak  for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  I  wiO 
use  the  power  of  the  government  to  prevent  the  labor  unions 
of  the  eoontry  from  destrojing  the  open  shop. 

What  business  is  it  of  the  Attomey  General  of  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  the  shops  of  this  country  shall  be  opes 
or  closedT    Is  it  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  America  and 
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of  thifl  €k>iigr6ss  that  a  publie  offieial  shall  set  himself  up  as 
the  dictator  and  sole  arbiter  of  eonditions  under  which  men 
•hall  workf  If  we  permit  him  to  do  this,  shall  we  not  also 
permit  him  to  describe  what  we  shall  eat  and  what  we  shall 
wear  and  wheh  we  shall  go  ta  bed  and  when  we  shall  riseT 

The  Attomey  Gkneral's  conduct  becomes  ail  the  more  ez» 
traordinary  and  amazing  when  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
adge  thaty  by  a  previous  décision,  the  very  court  superior  to 
that  in  which  he  songht  his  nnconstitntional  injunction  de- 
dared  snch  a  process  nnlawf uL 

Jndges  Baker,  Alschnler,  and  Page,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  in  ordering  a  radical  modification  in 
an  injunction  issued  by  Judge  Anderson  at  Indianapolis 
âgainst  the  United  Mine  Workers,  specifieally  states  : 

Employers  jnay  bargain  for  a  elosed  non-union  shop. 
Laborers  may  bargain  for  a  closed  union  shop.  Both  are 
entitled  to  free  and  equal  access  to  the  pool  of  nnemployed 
labor  for  the  purpose  of  securing  recmits  by  peaceable 
appeals  to  reason.  Employers  may  persuade  a  union  man, 
provided  they  do  not  invade  his  right  of  privacy  nor  invade 
the  rights  of  another,  to  beeome  non-union.  Union  laborers 
may,  under  the  same  eonditions,  persuade  a  non-union  man 
to  beeome  union. 

Appellee  (the  eoal  oompany)  had  no  greater  right  to  a 
decree  suppressing  lawf ul  action  in  support  of  the  closed 
union  shop  program,  than  appellants  (the  miners)  had  to  a 
similar  decree  suppressing  lawful  action  in  support  of  the 
elosed  non-union  shop  program.    Neither  had  any  sueh  right. 

Was  Harry  M.  Dangfaerty  ignorant  of  this  ruling  when  he 
made  his  astounding  appeal  to  unreasonf  It  is  an  aziom  that 
ignorance  of  the  law  is  na  excuse.  Yet  of  ail  the  officiais  in 
this  govemment,  the  Attomey  General  is  best  presumed  not 
only  to  know  the  law,  but  to  uphold  it. 

Favors  Eztendad  to  Bich  Oriminals 
I  pass  now  to  the  charge  of  f avoritism  to  which  I  ref erred. 
The  Attomey  Gleneral  bas  undertaken  to  seal  the  lips  of  the 
unions,  to  manacle  their  wrists,  and  to  chain  their  ankles. 
On  the  other  hand,  despite  the  distinct  violation  of  the  laws 
by  the  owners  of  our  railroads,  he  as  consistently  ignored  the 
pnblio  demand^for  prosecution.  ^ 

A  fédéral  statute  provides  for  the  punishment  of  common 
carriers  who  jeopardize  the  lives  of  passengers  and  crew  by 
failing  to  inspect  their  locomotives  and  by  nsing  defective 
eqoipment.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  bas  cit^d 
violations  of  this  statute.  Its  locomotive  inspectors  bave  re- 
ported  hundreds  of  such  violations.  And  the  Department  of 
Justice,  under  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  bas  calmly  ignored  the 
eomplaints  and  bas  concemed  itself  solely  with  its  policy  of 
oppression  against  the  working  man  who  is  striking  to  main- 
tain  his  rights. 

The  Attomey  General,  again,  bas  repeatedly  violated  his 
oath  of  office  by  refusing  to  prosecute  malef aetors  of  great 
wealth.  And  in  certain  cases  where  he  was  forced  to"  act 
against  wealthy  eriminals  and  indictments  were  found,  he  bas 
halted  their  prosecution  on  false  grounds,  in  an  attempt  to 
rescne  them  f  rom  the  law. 

I  refer  not  only  to  the  eriminals  who  defrauded  the  people 
ont  of  nntold  millions  of  dollars  during  the  war  with  G^rmany, 
bot  also  to  such  cases  as  that  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  and  its  officiais,  under  criminal  indietment  by  the 
Fédéral  Grand  Jury  in  New  York  since  March  6, 1922,  wherein 
proseeution  was  halted  by  Mr.  Daugherty  on  May  4th  last, 
U^^ther  with  the  civil  suit  filed  by  the  govemment  April  20, 
1922,  for  the  dissolution  of  this  unlawful  combination. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice  show  that  this 
notorions  combination  bas  by  its  criminal  practices  and  con- 
spiracies  monopolized  the  incandescent  gas  street  lighting 
indnstry  and  defrauded  and  robbed  the  people  of  millions  ôf 
dollars  in  more  than  three  hundred  American  cities  and  towns. 


Its  long  criminal  career  only  now  stands  to  be  brought  to  ai 
end  as  the  resuit  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  a  eompetitor,  whon     \ 
it  bas  ail  but  destroyed,  to  get  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
act  on  the  convicting  évidence  in  its  possession. 

Again,  the  Attomey  General  bas  used  his  high  office  to  defeai 
the  ends  of  justice  by  urging  and  procuring  the  release  front 
prison  of  wealthy  evil-doers,  eonvicted  and  sentenced  by  due 
process  for  violation  of  fédéral  laws.  I  am  not  referring  to 
the  Morse  case,  scandalous  though  that  was.  I  am  referring 
to  the  case  of  one  Francis  H.  Nobbe,  head  of  the  pemicioui 
tile  trust,  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  a  term  ef  four  months 
On  the  pretext  that  he  was  ill,  Daugherty  urged  and  procurée 
his  release,  which  was  promptly  granted,  so  that  af  ter  a  singh 
month's  incarcération  the  sick  Mr.  Nobbe  was  released,  and 
shortly  thereaf ter  reeovered  sufficiently  to  play  eighiien  holet 
of  golf. 

Daugherty '8  Orimes  Demand  Impeachment 

It  was  for  far  less  serions  crimes  than  thèse  that  Judgf 
Pickering  was  impeached  and  removed  f  rom  office.  It  was  f 07 
far  more  trivial  causes  than  thèse  that  Judge  Samuel  Chase 
was  impeached  and  tried.  It  was  for  far  less  serions  misde- 
meanors  that  Judge  James  H.  Peck  was.  impeached.  The 
crimes  for  which  Andrew  Jackson  was  impeached  were  insignifl- 
cant  compared  to  thèse. 

The  charges  I  bring  against  the  Attomey  General  and  upon 
which  I  demand  his  impeachment,  are  as  follows: 

First:  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  Attomey  Général  of  tbf 
United  States,  bas  used  his  high  office  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  following  particulars: 

1.  By  abridging  f reedom  of  speech. 

2.  By  abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

3c  By  abridging  the  right  of  people  peaeeably  to  assemble. 

Second:  That,  unmindfnl  of  the  duties  of  his  office  and  hi» 
oath  to.  défend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  unmind- 
ful  of  his  obligations  to  discharge  those  duties  faithfully  and 
impartially,  the  said  Harry  M.  Daugherty  bas,  in  his  capacity  of 
Attomey  (Mènerai  of  the  United  States,  condncted  himself  in  a 
manner  arbitrary,  oppressive,  nnjust,  and  illégal. 

TMrd:  He  has  without  warrant  threatened  with  punish- 
ment citizens  of  the  United  States  who  bave  opposed  his  at- 
tempts  to  over-ride  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  this  nation. 

Fourth:  He  has  used  the  funds  of  his  office  illegally  and 
without  warrant  in  the  prosecution  of  individuals  and  organ- 
izations  for  certain  lawful  acts  which,  under  the  law,  he  was 
specifieally  forbidden  to  prosecute.   ' 

Fifth:  He  has  failed  to  prosecute  individuals  and  organ- 
izations  violating  the  law  after  those  violations  bave  beeome 
public  scandaL 

Sixth:  He  has  defeated  the  en^  of  justice  by  recommend- 
ing  the  rdease  from  prison  of  wealthy  offenders  against  the 
Sherman  anti-tmst  act  and  other  Fédéral  statutes. 

Seventh:  He  has  failed  to  prosecute  défendants  legally 
indicted  for  crimes  against  the  people. 

I  fuliy  appreciate  the  g^^avity  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Attomey  General.  I  bave  gone  into  this  fight  with  a  fnll 
realization  of  the  tremendous  odds  against  me.  AU  I  ask  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people  is  an  opportunity  to  preseni 
the  mass  of  évidence  that  has  been  compiled  in  support  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  Harry  M.  Daugherty,  and  I  bave 
every  confidence  in  the  bdief  that  his  officiai  actions  will  merit 
the  condemnation  of  every  loyal,  liberty-loving  American  cit- 
izen, and  that  C!ongress  wiU  remove  him  from  the  position  of 
trust  and  confidence  which  he  has  disgraced. 


''Organization  is  the   Rock  of  Gibraltar,  upon  which  thtt 
temple  of  the  future  shall  be  built" — Ferdinand  Lasalle, 
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PRODUCER  -  CONSUMER  -  CITIZEN 

The  E pochai  Achievements  oj  Belgian  Labor 
By  MARC  SOMERHAUSEN 
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No  one  in  America  i$  heUer  quaUfied  thon  Mr,  Somerhatuen  to  write  about  the  remarkûble  économie  end  poUdoai 
progress  of  the  workers  of  Belgiunu  Ai  an  intimate  friend  of  the  leaders  of  Belgian  labor^  he  has  foUowed  closely  the 
work  of  the  coopérative  and  labor  movements.  FoUowing  active  service  in  the  World  War^  Mr.  Somerhausen  continued 
hia  university  éducation  in  Brussels,  and  is  now  in  this  country  completing  his  studies  in  law,  political  economy,  and 
labor  problans,   He  plans  to  retwrn  to  Belgium  shortly  to  assume  an  active  part  in  the  labor  movement  of  his  own  country. 


ELGIUMy  a  small  country,  not  larger  than  the  state 
of  Maryland  And  yet  yon  hâve  heard  a  lot  about 
it.  A  f ew  years  ago  you  leamed  that  the  Belgians 
fonght  at  the  f oref ront  in  the  "war  for  democracy." 
But  now  you  ought  to  hear  some  more  about  this 
small  eountry,  because  the  Belgians  hâve  been  in 
the  first  ranks  in  the  great  international  battle  of  Labor  against 
Capitalism. 

The  Power  of  Organization  and  Unity 
The  main  features  of  the  Belgian  Labor  movement  are  its 
strong  organization  and  its  unity.  The  best  way  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  this  cohérence  is  to  take  you  to  one  of  the  industrial 
towns  of  the  Walloon  or  the  Flemish  provinces.  You  will  find 
there  that  the  most^conspicuous  building,  next  to  the  church, 
is  the  *Teople'8  House."  You  would  call  it  the  Labor  Temple. 
The  first  floor  is  usually  oecupied  by  the  gênerai  merchandise 
store  of  the  town,  and  mind  you,  a  coopérative  store.  Behind 
the  eounter  there  is  no  business  man  who  takes  in  a  profit; 
there  is  a  clerk  appointed  by  the  consumers  themselves  to  carry 
on  the  business  in  their  own  interest.  On  the  second  fioor  is 
a  big  hall  with  a  stage  and  a  screen.  Hère  motion  pictures  are 
shown  and  plays  are  performed  by  the  Socialist  Dramatic 
Club.  Hère,  too,  are  held  the  mass  meetings  of  the  Unions 
and  the  Labor  Party.  The  varions  locals  hâve  their  offices  in 
the  People's  House,  where  you  will  find  also  a  library  and  a 
class  room  for  the  Labor  Collège. 

If  you  ask  for  the  président  of  the  Central  Labor  Council, 
the  answer  will  possibly  be  'Ton  will  find  him  at  the  City 
Hall."  Because  in  most  industrial  towns  of  Belgium  the  local 
union  leader  is  mayor,  just  the  same  as  the  officiais  of  the  dis- 
trict fédération  are  members  of  the  provincial  législature  and 
the  national  officers  sit  in  Parliament.  Two  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Railwaymen's  Union  are  Senators.  The  président  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  is  also  generally  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors  of  the  coopérative.  He  is  thus  a  living  symbol  of  the 
unity  of  the  Belgian  Labor  movement.  He  knows,^  and  ail  of 
his  fellow  workers  know,  that  a  workman  is  not  only  a  pro- 
dncer,  but  also  a  consumer  and  a  citizen.  As  a  producer  of 
wealth,  he  is  organized  in  his  trade  union;  as  a  consumer  of 
wealth  he  is  a  member  of  his  coopérative;  and  as  a  citizen 
he  is  affiliated  with  the  Labor  Party.  There  is  one  thing  more 
a  Belgian  worker  knows,  namely,  that  his  interests  as  pro- 
ducer, consumer  and  citizen  are  the  same.  Therefore  he  does 
not  belong  as  a  citizen  to  an  organization  which  is  fighting  the 
organization  of  which  he  is  a  member  as  a  producer.  He  goeè 
even  further.  He  believes  that,  since  the  producer,  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  citizen  are  just  one  and  the  same  person,  so 
the  producer's,  the  consumeras,  the  citizen's  organization  should 
f orm  one  united  movement. 

Coopération  the  Oenter  of  the  Labor  Movement 
AU  the  labor  organizations  of  a  town  center  around  the 
coopérative  store,  like  children  and  grandchildren  around  an 
old  and  gênerons  grandmother.  The  'Teople's  House'^  or  Labor 
Temple  is  owned  bj  the  coopérative.  As  has  been  already  said, 
the  Unions,  the  Coopératives,  and  the  Labor  Party  are  fed- 


erated.  The  stronghold  of  the  movement  hae  long  been  in  the 
coopérative  societies.  At  a  time  when  the  workers  were  dis- 
franchised,  when  the  conspiracy  law  threatened  unionism,  the 
easiest  way  to  organize  was  along  the  line  of  eonsumer's  co- 
opération. AU  over  the  country  the  workers  founded  bakeries 
and  grocery  stores  which  were  s6on  thriving.  The  surplus  ac- 
cumulated  by  the  enterprise  was  partly  retumed  to  the  oon- 
sumers  and  partly  used  to  build  a  People's  House  and  to  sub- 
sidize  aU  labor  activities  in  the  économie,  the  political  and  the 
educational  field.  The  People's  House  became  the  labor  head- 
quarters,  providing  the  varions  organizations  with  offices  and 
meeting  halls.  The  stores  became  the  refuge  of  aU  blacklisted 
''militants."  The  co-op  took  them  in  as  salesmen.  Thus  the 
customers  would  not  only  get  good  coopérative  bread  and  sugar, 
but  also  some  real  labor  propaganda. 

Last  summer  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  striking  shopmeo 
in  Sait  Lake  City.  One  of  the  speakers  was  a  lady  of  the 
Women's  Auziliary,  who  reported  on  the  commissary  woïk. 
The  business  men  of  the  city  had  been  asked  to  contribute,  and 
the  speaker  was  very  proud  of  the  success  of  what  she  caUed 
the  ''begging  campaign."  Begging  campaigns  are  unknown  in 
Belgium.  Instead  of  spending  their  dollars  in  private  stores 
and  then  ''begging"  for  a  few  cents  in  time  of  need,  the  workeis 
spend  their  money  in  their  own  stores,  which  take  care  of  them 
in  case  of  strikes. 

Since  its  birth  in  18^0  the  coopérative  movement  has  beeo 
steadily  growing  stronger.  Before  the  war  it  had  150,000  mem- 
bers; at  présent  210,000  familles  are  affiliated.  Few  are  the 
towns  and  viUages  where  workers  live  and  where  no  People'B 
House  is  to  be  found.  The  Coopératives  bave  proved  to  be 
the  best  means  of  pénétration  in  semi-agricultural  districts, 
where  they  bring  home  the  socialist  propaganda  not  only  to 
the  agricultural  workers  but  also  to  the  smaU  farmers. 

The  consumers*  coopératives  hâve  not  restricted  themselves 
to  retail  business.  They  maintain  a  wholesale  warehouae  and 
they  go  into  the  business  of  production.  In  this  last  field,  how- 
ever,  Belgium  is  somewhat  behind  the  achievements  of  the 
English  movement  Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
producers'  coopération.  Among  the  numerous  enterprises  which 
hâve  been  started  under  the  control  of  the  Labor  Party  is  a 
fishers'  guUd  owning  five  steamships,  which  bear  the  names  of 
our  labor  leaders  and  fiy  the  red  fiag  of  labor  on  the  North 
Sea. 

Expansion  and  Amalgamation  of  Trada  Unions 

Up  to  the  world  war  the  cooperativies  were  the  baokbone  of 
the  whole  labor  movement.  But  the  trade  unions'  growth  since 
the  armistice  has  somewhat  shif ted  the  center  of  gravity  to 
the  Belgian  Fédération  of  Labor.  This  is  not  due  to  any  failure 
of  coopération,  but  to  the  remarkable  increase  in  union  mem- 
bership.  Two  figures  wiU  teU  the  stoiy.  The  membership  in 
1914  was  120,000;  in  1921  it  was  720,000,  a  siz-fold  inerease 
in  seven  years!  The  most  sanguine  member  of  a  booeters* 
club  has  never  dreamed  of  such  a  development  for  his  own  étjl 
The  Belgian  Trade  Unions  did  not  dream  it  They  aetually 
achieved  it! 
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The  poet-war  period  bas  seen  many  amalgamationB.  The 
Bnildmg  Trades  Union,  the  Woodworkers,  the  Cabinetmakers, 
and  the  Union  of  Misoellaneous  Trades  merged  into  one  big 
organizationf  including  ail  workers,  skilled  and  nnskilled,  by 
hand  as  well  as  by  brain,  from  the  arehiteet  to  hod  carrier. 
Other  large  unions  are  the  Métal  Workers  Union,  the  National 
Union  of  Mine  Workers,  and  the  National  Union  of  Railway, 
Post  Office,  Telegraph  and  Téléphone  Employés. 

There  are  still  a  few  craf t  unions  in  the  printing  trades  and 
the  glass  industry.  AU  the  others  are  organized  along  indus- 
tnal  Unes.  As  a  conséquence,  our  Belgian  Garys  and  Atter- 
buiys  bave  forever  lost  the  hope  of  '^smashing  the  unions.'' 
Sinee  the  war  tbose  words  bave  no  more  meaning  in  most 
European  countries.  In  ail  important  trades,  national  joint 
boards  hâve  been  established,  where  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions are  determined  by  représentatives  of  the  employers'  or- 
ganisations and  the  trade  unions.  In  most  trades  the  coUec- 
tive  agreements  provide  for  sUding  scales  based  on  the  cost 
of  Uving  index  issued  monthly  by  the  Ministry  of  Labor.  In 
other  words,  the  real  wages  remain  constant,  thus  protecting  tbe 
workers'  standard  of  Uving. 

Strenffth  of  the  Labor  Party 

The  phénoménal  g^wth  of  trade  unionism  bas  been  the  con- 
séquence of  économie  conditions,  but  the  influence  of  the  Labor 
Party  bas  been  a  great  help  to  the  unions.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  labor  daimed  a  share  in  the  govemment  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  was  given  three  and  later  four  of  the  12  ministerial 
portfolios.  Our  national  leader,  Vandervelde,  became  attomey 
gênerai.  The  founder  of  the  coopérative  movement,  Anseele, 
became  minister  of  public  works.  The  editor  of  our  principal 
daily,  Wauters,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education  was  aiso  headed  by  a  Socialist.* 
It  would  be  too  long  to  ezplain  in  détail  the  assistance  given 
by  the  govemment  to  the  trade  unions.  One  instance  fs  char- 
acteristic.  In  1920  the  dépression,  which  caused  so  much  suffer- 
ing  to  the  American  working  class,  began  to  be  felt  in  Bdgium, 
too.  Soon  it  became  very  severe.  The  Mimster  of  Labor  im- 
mediately  org^ized  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  and 
the  unions  were  put  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  un- 
employment aUowances.  It  was  provided  that  only  members 
of  unions  or  benefit  societies  would  get  ^doles."  This  meant 
that  every  worker  threatened  with  the  loss  of  bis  job  had  to 
stick  to  the  union,  or  if  not  afflliated,  to  join  in  a  hurry.  As 
a  resuit  of  this  System  the  Belgian  trade  unions  bave  weathered 
the  hard  timee  with  less  decrease  in  membership  than  in  other 
countries. 

The  strength  of  ihe  Labor  Party  is  illustrated  by  the  f  act 
that  it  controls  37  per  cent  of  the  votes  both  in  the  House  of 
Représentatives  and  in  the  Senate.  The  Labor  Party  has  now 
68  deputies  in  the  lower  house,  which  is  the  more  important 
one,  as  against  40  in  1914.  The  Labor  Party  also  controls  two 
provincial  législatures  and  many  towns  and  villages.  It  may 
be  worth  mentioning  that  the  only  woman  sitting  in  the  Bel- 
gian législature  is  a  Labor  Party  Senator.  Before  the  war 
she  was  an  active  social  worker,  but  the  world  crisis  taught 
her  that  such  a  narrow  activity  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
social  problem.  Though  her  brother  was  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Libéral  Party,  she  joined  the  Bocialist  ranks. 
Owing  to  her  administrative  ability  she  was  soon  elected  alder- 
man  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Brussels,  and  then  sent  to  the 
Senate. 

Labor's  Political  Achievementa 

Among  the  législative  achievements  of  the  Labor  Party,  I 
will  only  mention  a  gênerai  old  âge  pension,  a  national  eight 
hour  law,  and  another  law  which  might  interest  the  West  Vir- 

*The  American  reader  ioUl  hetter  underatand  Mr,  Somerhauêen'ê 
rtt€rmum  to  the  Soeiatiat  aoHvitiëê  of  Belgian  Idbor  if  he  keepa  in 
mlnd  ihajaot  that  Belgian  workera  are  almoat  whoU^  Boeialiata,  and 
that  the  BociaHat  Party,  inatead  of  repreaenting  only  a  amaU  fraction, 
<t  the  Lahor  Party.  In  ahort.  the  worda  "lahor^  oiul  "aocialiat"  are 
in  Belginm  uaed  aimoat  interohangeahly. 


ginia  miners  and  many  other.  American  workers.  It  is  de- 
signed  to  protect  the  constitutional  freedom  of  associatioB. 
Anybody  b  free  to  join  any  poUtical  group,  religions  organisa- 
tion, or  trade  union.  This  right  is  inaliénable  and  cannot  be 
signed  away.  Not  only  would  any  '^eUow  dog  oontracf  be  nuU 
and  void,  but  any  employer  who  simply  asks  an  employé  to 
sign  a  contract  eommits  a  misdemeanor  and  is  proseented  by 
the  State  attom^. 

Another  distinctive  f eature  of  the  Belgian  Labor  movement  is 
its  wide  educational  activity,  which  is  already  12  years  old. 
The  latest  achievement  in  this  Une  is  the  Brussels  résident 
Labor  CoUege,  where  30  Flemish  and  30  Freneh  speaking 
workers  are  sent  yearly  by  the  unions,  the  coopératives,  and 
the  Labor  Party.  There  they  get,  during  10  months,  an  inten- 
sive training  under  the  dir^tion  of  labor  leaders  and  radical 
imiversity  professors.  The  program  is  very  large  and  can 
be  compared  with  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  in  an  American  University.  The  results  of  the  first 
year  bave  been  better  than  ezpected.  And  yet  the  expecta^ 
tiens  ran  very  high,  since  800,000  francs  had  been  spent  to 
build  the  coUege,  and  150,000  francs  ezpended  to  run  it  The 
tuition  and  board  and  lodging  of  the  students  are  paid  by  the  or- 
ganizations  sending  their  members  as  students.  But  Labor 
is  glad  to  bear  the  heavy  finaneial  hurden  because  U  knowê 
that  today  mère  enthueiaem,  dévotion,  and  organiging  abUity, 
even  when  supplemented  with  eelf -éducation,  wUl  not  sufiee  to 
make  a  real  labor  leader.  Now  that  the  unions  aspire  to  a 
share  in  the  eontrol  of  industry  and  the  state,  they  must  bave 
at  the  top  men  scientifieaUy  trained  in  économies,  finance  and 
the  history  of  the  labor  movement. 

Bacreational  and  Welf  are  AetMtiM 

But  the  worker  is  not  only  a  produeer,  a  consumer  and  a 
citizen.  Much  of  the  time  he  is  just  a  plidn  man,  and  as  such 
be  wants  récréation,  sport,  music,  éducation,  médical  care,  and 
many  other  things.  The  Unions,  the  Coopératives  and  the 
Labor  Party  bave  always  tried  to  satisfy  those  wants  within 
the  labor  movement  If  a  worker  wants  to  sîng,  he  joins  the 
Socialist  Chorus;  if  he  préféra  playing  an  instrument  the  So- 
cialist  band  offera  him  the  best  oppprtunity  ;  the  sportsman 
wiU  play  f ootbaU  in  the  local  team  of  the  Socialist  Society  for 
physical  éducation;  if  the  worker  wants  to  see  movies,  there  is 
a  diow  at  the  People's  House,  where  he  wiU  occasionaJly  listen 
to  a  play  staged  by  the  Socialist  Dramatie  Club.  If  he  is  siek 
the  Socialist  Benefit  Society  wiU  give  him  aU  needed  care,  and 
eventuaUy  send  him  to  the  Sodalistic  Clinic.  For  the  ehildrra 
there  is  a  reereational  organisation  called  ''the  People's  Chil- 
dren."  The  boys  and  girls  may  also  find  éducation  and  enter- 
tainment  in  the  ''Sodalist  Young  Ouard."  Since  women  bave 
been  given  municipal  suffrage,  numerous  Socialist  Women^i« 
Clubs  bave  also  sprung  up.  And  so  aU  along  the  Une.  Whea- 
ever  there  is  room  or  need  for  any  activity,  the  worken  wiU 
organise  and  provide  themselves  with  whatever  they  may  désire 
or  want 

''Well,  and  what  do  they  provide  for  the  worker  when  he 
diesT"  asked  an  American  friend  to  whom  I  was  describing 
one  of  our  industrial  towns. 

"When  one  of  our  workera  is  taken  by  death,  we  give  him 
an  impressive  Socialist  funeral.  AU  the  varions  labor  organiza- 
tions  send  délégations,  with  numerous  banners  and  the  Socialist 
Band,  lead  the  deceased  to  bis  last  resting  place." 

Space  does  not  sufQce  to  tell  you  about  other  powerful  or- 
ganisations, such  as  the  National  Fédération  of  Socialist  Bene- 
fit Societies,  whose  dinics  are  recognized  as  thehsBt  equipped 
in  the  country,  and  whose  head  physicien  draws  a  higher  sal- 
ary  than  the  premier. 

Only  remember  this:  The  great  poUtical  and  eeonomic  prog^ 
ress  made  by  Bdgian  labor  grew  ont  of  the  smaU  coopérative 
bakery  which  Anseele  and  a  dozen  poor  f eUow  workmen  started 
in  the  back  3rard  of  an  inn,  way  back  in  1880. 
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Public  Ownership  of  the  Nation's  Power 

Hy  CARL  D.  THOMPSON,  Searetary,  Public  Ownership  League  of  America 


Thiê^i»  the  third  of  m  êerie$  of  artideê  deseribing  the  wonden  end  possibilities  of  hydrfheUctnc  and  mper»power  de' 
velopiiMRl  In  the  home,  cUf,  tteU  end  nation^  especiaUy  under  public  oumership.  Thev  are  based  on  aduel  odÛeoe* 
m«filff  ab-eadr  mede  hy^vericm  ciiieM  end  Mtates,  and  are  wriuen  e»pecially  for  the  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  JOUR- 
NAL hy  Cari  D.  Thâmpêon^  Secretery  of  the  Public  Oumership  League  of  America.  Thiê  league  iê  a  netionel  nofi- 
perti$en  orgeniTuUion  promeiing  pubUe  oumership,  and  wiU  gladly  annoer  inquirieâ  on  the  aubjeci  addreeeed  hy  reeàerê 
of  the  JOURNAL  to  ii$  headquarterê^  127  N,  Dearbom  Street,  CfUcago. 

V    ,  m     SUPER.POWER  AND  PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP 


HABLËS  STEINMETZ,  the  wizard  of  the  electrical 
world  and  one  of  the  greatest  anthorities  on  eleo- 
tricity,  said  reeently  that  the  next  great  task  of  civil- 
isation ia  the  organisation  of  the  production  and 
distribution  of  dectrioal  energy. 
Steinmets  ia  right,  of  course.  But  how  are  we  to  "organise'' 
(ha  production  and  distribution  of  electrical  energy  T  Shall 
▼6  organise  it  on  the  baais  of  private  ownership  for  private 
profit  and  exploitation  f  Or  shall  we  organise  it  on  the  baids 
if  publie  ownership  and  serviee  at  oostf 

(f  we  are  to  organise  the  production  and  distribution  of 
tieetrical  energy  in  the  interests  of  mankind,  if  electrical  serv- 
«e  is  to  be  brought  within  the  reaeh  of  all^nf  this  modem 
iironder-worker  is  to  be  allowed  to  render  its  full  measure  of 
leryiee  in  the  domestic,  industrial  and  eivie  adyancement  of 
hmnan  aoeiety,  two  things  are  absolutely  essential: 

(1)  Super power  development,  and 

(2)  Publie  owneràhip,  either  state  wide,  inter-state  or  national 
m  Mope. 

Why  Public  Ownenhip  la  Eaaontial 
Private  ownership  and  enterpriae  wiU  not  and  cannot.  seeure 
che  full  development  and  advantage  of  electrical  energy  for 
che  people.  Publie  ownership  is  absolutely  essential  for  sueh 
full  development  and  service,  for  the  following  very  sufficient 
and  unanawerable  reaaona  : 

(1)  Electrieity  can  be  produced  most  eheaply  in  large  quan- 
tities  in  great  eoordinated  and  unified  Systems.  It  must  be 
manufactured  on  a  large  seale  in  order.to  seeure  the  advantages 
af  the  lowest  eost  It  costs  about  10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  to 
produee  eleetric  eurrent  in  a  amall  isolated  steam  plant.  The 
aoflt  per  unit  goes  down  rapidly  as  the  sise  of  the  plant  and 
(he  volume  of  production  increases  until  in  the  largest,  corn- 
^ed,  water  driven  superpower  gystem  the  cost  is  as  low  as 
me-half  a  cent  (^)  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  only  one-twentieth 
a  mueh.*  The  state  alone  bas  adéquate  power,  financial  re- 
louroesy  légal  authority  and  eoordinating  ability  to  develop  such 
ft  iystem  on  sueh  a  seale  as  to  seeure  its  full  advantage. 

The  Burdena  of  Private  Ownership 
i2)  Again,  public  ownership  is  neoessary  because  the  state 
lan  seeure  the  necessary  capital  for  the  development  of  such 
I  Superpower  system  at  a  mueh  lower  rate  than  private  in- 
dviduals  or  corporations.  The  public  utility  commissions  are 
10W  quite  generally  allowing  the  oompanies  to  charge  rates 
tigh  enough  to  net  them  8  per  eent  on  their  capital  invest- 
ment.  The  state  can  sell  its  bonds  at  4^  or  5  per  cent  at  most, 
t  saving  of  3  to  3^  per  eent  That  means  that  on  the  capital 
«eeount  in  the  lower  rate  of  interest  whieh  the  state  bas  to  pay 
chère  would  be  a  saving  of  $6,900,000  a  year  on  an  investment 
of  $230,000,000  such  as  the  province  of  Ontario  now  bas.  And 
diis  saving  makes  possible  réduction  in  rates  to  that  eztent. 

•066  n.  8.  G6IIS1II,  "C6ntral  sn6Ctrlo  lAght  and  Power  SUtiona." 
Report  on  Bleotrloal  Industries,  for  1917.  p.  180. 


And  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  great  superpower  system  whurh 
the  private  power  companiea  are  now  proposing  to  develop 
covering  the  wboU  northeastem  section  of  the  country  from 
Boston  to  Washington,  D.  C,  the  capital  required  is  stated  a« 
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A  COLOSSAL  MONUMBNT  TO  MUNICIPAL.  ACHIBVBMBNT 

One  of  flve  ^eat  hydro-electrlc  power  plants  owned  and 

operated  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  In  connection  with  Its 

famous  aqueduct — where  water  falls  a  thousand  feet  with  s 

f  pressure  equal   to  an  explosion  of  dynamite.     A  |lS,tSO.Oet 
nvestment  that  is  saving  the  people  $8,790,000  a  year. 

$1,294^564,000  and  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  is  estimaleo 
that  this  capital  would  draw  is  10  per  cent.  So  that  in  tfais 
case  the  saving  effected  by  public  ownership  beeauae  of  tbt 
lower  rates  of  interest  would  amount  to  $64)738,200  annuall^ 
— a  truly  enormous  saving  that  would  then  go  to  furtber  rv 
duction  of  ratcf 

(3)  Public  ownership  is  necessary  because  it  costs  the  pn 
vate  companies  nearly  twice  as  mueh  per  kilowatt  of  gênerai- 
ing  capacity  to  build  eleetric  light  and  power  plants  as  it  doet 
the  state.  The  United  States  Census  on  Central  Electric  Sta- 
tions for  1917  gives  $180  as  the  average  value  per  kflowatt 

t"A  Superpower  System  for  the  Région  Between  Boston  aad 
Washinaton'\  pp.  It  and  tO. 
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of  generating  eapacity  for  the  mnnieipally  owned  plants  in 
the  United  States  as  oompared  to  $339  for  the  private  plants. 
Hère  is  another  great  saving  that  woold  go  to  the  réduction  of 
rates  nnder  state  ownership. 

How  PnUic  Ownership  Baves  Millions 
(4)  Another  inévitable  advantage  of  public  ownership  lies 
in  the  faet  the  state  would  gradually  retire  and  finally  eôm- 
pletely  pay  off  the  capital  acoonnt  and  thns  gradnaUy  rednce 
and  finally  eliminate  altogether  the  interest  bnrden.  The  pri- 
vate companies  neyer  retire  their  capital  acconnt  but  are 
always  inereasing  it  And  as  it  increases  the  interest  burden 
increases  and  the  rates  charged  in  order  to  meet  the  increase 
must  correspondingly  increase.    The  interest  charge  on  an  in- 


''reasonable  rate  of  retum"  varies  from  4  or  5  to  as  high  as 
8  per  cent  under  normal  conditions.  At  the  very  modèrate 
rate  of  6  per  cent  this  means  a  burden  of  913|800y000  every 
year  on  an  investment  of  $230,000|000y  or  if  we  take  the  figures 
of  the  Boston  to  Washington  Superpower  System  mentioned 


MINING  WITH  EL.BCTRIC  POWER 
The  publidy  owned  Liffht  and  Power  Plant  of  Sprinafleld, 
lUlnoiB,  sellB  current  at  rates  so  low  that  hot  only  are  the 
homes  of  the  city  thorouffhly  electrifled.  but  also  Its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  Institutions  and  even  the  nearby 
mines. 

vestment  of  $230,000,000  (using  the  Ontario  figures  as  a  basis 
again)  at  5  per  cent  is  $11,500,000  per  year.  Under  private 
ownership  this  $11,500,000  not  only  continues  every  year  but 
increases  every  year,  and  must  be  paid  for  ont  of  rates  charged 
the  consumers.  Under  public  ownership  this  $11,500,000  will 
gradually  diminish  as  the  capital  aecount  is  retired  and  at  the 
end  of  20  years  wiU  be  gone  entirely.  And  as  this  burden  is 
thrown  off  the  cost  of  production  is  thereby  reduced  and  the 
rates  go  down. 

In  discussing  this  matter  Judson  C.  Welliver,  in  bis  article 
on  ''The  Muscle  Shoals  Power  and  Industrial  Project''  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews  of  July,  1922,  emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
retiring  (amortizing)  the  capital  aecount.  ''In  the  hydro-elec- 
trie  âge,"  he  says,  "the  advantage  is  'going  to  be  with  the  nation 
having  the  cheapest  power."  .  .  .  "We  should  therefore 
amortize  (retire)  capital  within  a  reasonable  period."  He  then 
goes  on  to  show  that  current  that  costs  $15.00  per  horse  power 
where  the  capital  is  not  retired  can  be  reduced  to  $3.00  a  horse 
power  where  it  is  retired.  And  thus,  he  says,  "by  eliminating 
the  capital  charges,  we  can,  in  effect  duplicate  in  the  United 
States  the  wonderfully  cheap  powers  of  Norway,  Canada  or 
South  America." 

But  this  is  exactly  what  the  private  companies  never  bave 
donc,  never  will  do,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  do. 
Only  the  state  can  "eliminate  the  capital  charges"  and  hence 
the  absolute  necessity  of  public  or  state  ownership. 

Service  at  Oost— Without  Dividends  or  Profits 

(5)  And  finally  public  ownership  is  essential  because  the 

dtate  alone  can  operate  at  cost.    A  private  oompany  must  charge 

rates  sufficient  to  cover  ail  costs  and  in  addition  yield  a  so- 

ralled  "reasonable  rate  of  retum"  on  the  capital  invested.    That 


MILKING  MADE  EAST 

What  electrlcity  means  on  the  farm  is  shown  by  this 
model  electrlcally  operated  dairy,  supplled  with  eleotrio  liaht 
and  power  at  cost  by  the  munlcipality  of  Sprinorfleld.  Illinois. 
Note  the  electric  mlUciny  machines,  the  electric  fans  and 
ventilators,  electric  lià'hts,  and  water  for  flushiny  and  dean- 
ing,  pumped  by  electrlcally  driven  motors. 

above  of  $1,294,564,000  capital  the  interest  burden  is  $113,575,- 
120  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  opération.  It  is  this 
burden  that  private  ownership  simply  cannot  escape  and  that 
public  ownership  can  and  does  escape. 

A  Oivic  As  Well  As  an  Engineering  Advanoe 
Public  ownership  and  service  at  cost,  then,  are  the  social  and 
civic  principles  that  must  be  applied  in  tiie  development  of 
superpower  if  the  full  advantages  of  dectrification  are  to  be 
obtained.  On  the  mechanical  and  engineering  side  certain  other 
adaptations  must  be  made.  The  volume  of  production  must 
be  on  a  large  scale.  Even  the  largest  municipality'does  not 
bave  a  sufficient  volume  of  production  to  ensure  the  lowest 
unit  cost  of  production.  The  individual  isolated  municipal 
plant  must  therefore  seek  the  coopération  of  other  cities  and 
of  the  state.  The  coopération  and  interconnection  of  munici- 
pally  owned  plants  bas  begun  in  a  small  way  in  Washington 
where  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma,  both  owning  very 
successful  municipal  plants  bave  already  built  an  interconnect- 
ing  transmission  Une  so  that  a  surplus  of  energy  in  either  city 
at  any  time  can  be  instantly  transmitted  to  the  other  in  case 
of  need.  This  System  must  be  enlarged  and  eztended  until 
^  every  municipal  plant  in  the  state  is  interconnected  as  in  On- 
tario and  the  whole  built  into  a  single  unified  System. 

Then,  too,  water  power  must  be  utilized  wherever  available 
and  where  coal  is  used  the  plants  must  hereafter  and  wherever 
possible  be  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  This  saves  the 
enormous  waste  of  time  energy  and  ezpense  of  shipping  coal 
long  distance  into  the  cities,  and  besides,  with  the  dectrifica- 
tion of  the  railroads  the  entire  burden  of  the  coal  shipped  for 
use  by  the  steam  locomotives  will  be  taken  off  the  roads. 

This  is  the  system  that  is  coming  to  be  known  as  ^'Super- 
power." 

Superpower  plus  public  ownership  equals  universal  dectri- 
fication— every  home,  every  farm,  every  city,  every  utility  and 
every  industry  in  America  equipped  with  deetric  energy. 

Ëlectrify  America  I 
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Routing  the  Profiteers  by  Coopération 

How  Nebraska  Farmers  Are  Ending  Exploitation 

By  L.  S.  HERRONp  Editor,  Nebraska  Union  Former 


OOPERATION  among  farmers  bas  eome  to  stay.  Thia 
ia  proved  by  its  tenaeity  and  growtb.  It  ia  now 
more  tban  30  years  since  tbe  earliest  of  tbe  exist- 
ing  coopérative  creameries  were  organized. 
Farmers'  elevator  oompanies  formed  more  tban 
20  years  ago  to  break  tbe  elevator  combine  are  still  doing  a 
tbriving  business.  ^Many  of  tbe  farmers'  coopérative  stores 
bave  got  tbeir  '' second  wind."  Tbey  are  on  tbe  map  to  stay 
as  permanent  institutions.  In  tbis  connection,  consider  tbat 
few  of  tbe  coopérative  enterprises  organized  by  tbe  early 
Oraqgers  in  tbe  70 's  lasted  more  tban  a  décade. 

Tbese  facts  are  significant.  Tbey  indicate  tbat  at  last  we 
bave  a  permanent  coopérative  movement.  Tbere  will  still  be 
failarea,  of  course.  At  times  tbe  sledding  may  be  very  rougb 
— as  it  bas  been  since  tbe  country  turned  "back  to  normalcy". 
Because  of  mistakes  in  management  and  laek  of  vision  and 
loyalty  among  members,  some  coopérative  enterprises  bave 
been  unable  to  weatber  tbe  présent  déflation.  Otbers  will 
bave  a  bard  time  to  pull  tbrougb. 

Yet  tbe  movement  is  bolding  its  own  remarkably  well.  It  j8 
notewortby  tbat  failures  among  coopératives  in  Nebraska 
since  tbe  déflation  began  bave  been  no  more  numerous  tban 
among  corporations  and  proprietary  concems  in  tbe  same 
Unes  of  business,  and  tbat  tbe  flnancial  condition  of  tbe  co- 
opératives will  average  up  very  well  witb  ail  otber  businesses. 
Farmers  are  striving  to  bold  wbat  tbey  bave  attained.  Wben 
tbey  recover  somewbat  f rom  tbeir  présent  pligbt,  it  is  a  saf  e 
prédiction  tbat  tbey  will  greatly  extend  tbeir  coopérative 
activities. 

Farmers'  Oooperation  a  Two-edged  Sword 
Coopération  among  farmers  is  a  two-edged  sword,  indud- 
ing  botb  selling  and  buying.  By  far  tbe  greater  volume  of 
farmers''  coopérative  business,  of  course,  is  in  coopérative 
selling.  Farmers  know  fuU  well,  bowever,  tbat  it  profits 
tbem  little  to  save  money  in  marketing  tbeir  crops  only  to 
fall  a  prey  to  profiteering  middlemen  from  wbom  tbey  pur- 
cbase  supplies.  Consequently,  coopérative  buying  bas  nearly 
always  aecompanied,  and  often  preceded,  coopérative  selling. 
To  attempt  to  cover  ail  of  tbe  coopérative  activities  of  the 
farmers  of  tbe  United  States  would  require  a  book — a  very 
large  book.  Hence,  in  tbis  article  I  sball  confine  myself 
largely  to  tbe  aceomplisbments  of  coopération  in  Nebraska, 
wbicb  are  typical  of  tbe  great  eom-belt  section  of  tbe  country. 
Hère  we  bave  tbree  major  products  to  be  marketed — grain, 
live  stock,  and  butterfat.  Let  us  see  wbat  farmers  bave 
donc  in  coopérative  marketing  in  eacb  of  tbese  lines. 

Bouting  tbe  Grain  Trust 

By  coopération,  farmers  utterly  routed  tbe  elevator  com- 
bine, popularly  known  as  tbe  ''grain  trust,"  wbicb  beld  tbem 
so  tigbtly  in  its  grip  twenty  years  ago.  A  few  eompanies 
owned  great  lines  or  cbains  of  elevators.  Owners  of  inde- 
pendent  elevators  were  cowed  into  submission  by  tbe  big  fel- 
lows.  Compétition  between  buyers  at  local  stations  disap- 
peared.  A  few  men  determined  tbe  priées  tbat  sbould  be  paid 
eacb  day  at  local  points.  As  a  conséquence,  tbe  margins 
taken  by  tbe  elevators  were  outrageons. 

It  was  along  about  1900  tbat  tbe  farmers  began  to  revolt 
in  eamest,  altbougb  a  few  farmers'  elevator  eompanies  bad 


been  organized  before  tbat  time.  At  flrst  it  was  almost  im 
possible  to  obtain  sites  or  trackage,  fôr  railroad  executives 
and  tbe  heads  of  tbe  elevator  combine  were  in  caboots. 
Législation  bad  to  be  secured  to  force  tbe  railroads  to  grant 
sites  and  trackage.    Witb  a  very  few  exceptions,  members  of 


A  Farmers'  Union  Coopérative  Creamery.  One  of  the  many 
thrivinir  Institutions  owned  and  operated  by  the  farmers  to 
stop  proflteerina  by  the  creamery  combine. 

grain  excbanges  would  not  at  flrst  bandle  sbiimients  of  grain 
from  farmers'  elevators. 

Tbe  farmers  f ougbt  tbeir  way  tbrougb  and  overcame  everr 
obstacle  until  today  tbe  elevator  combine  is  only  a  memory. 
Many  of  tbe  elevators  owned  by  members  of  tbe  combine 
bave  been  purcbased  by  farmers'  co-operative  associations 
and  tbe  otbers  could  be.  Sites  and  trackage  are  obtained 
witbout  difficulty.  Grain  commission  mercbants  damor  for 
farmers'  elevator  sbipments.  By  tbe  most  conservative  esti- 
mâtes, farmers  are  saving  from  tbree  to  flve  cents  a  bosbel 
on  tbeir  grain  by  reason  of  bavingjbeir  own  elevators. 

Today,  tbere  are  about  480  farmers'  elevators  in  Nebraska, 
approximately  balf  of  wbicb  bave  been  organized  as  a  resnlt 
of  Farmers  Union  activity  since  tbe  state  Farmers  Union  was 
formed  in  1913.  Hardly  a  community  in  tbe  state  is  now 
witbout  tbe  influence  of  a  coopérative  elevator  as  a  pace- 
maker in  local  grain  priées.  Farmers  are  equally  in  control 
of  tbe  local  marketing  of  grain  in  otber  com-belt  statea. 

Oooperaftive  Terminal  ICarketisg 
Tbe  next  step  in  marketing  grain  is  to  extend  coopération 
to  tbe  terminal  markets.  It  bappens  tbat  tbe  men  wbo  buy 
most  of  tbe  grain  tbat  comes  to  Omaba  are  tbe  very  aame 
men  wbo  engineered  tbe  old  elevator  combine.  Instead  of 
delivering  grain  to  tbem  in  wagonload  lots,  fanners  are  now 
delivering  grain  to  tbem  in  carload  lots.  But  tbey  are  not 
going  to  do  so  always.  A  movement  started  by  tbe  Nebraska 
Farmers  Union  to  establisb  a  coopérative  grain  marketing 
agency  in  Omaba  was  intermpted  by  tbe  ill-fated  U.  S.  Grain 
growers,  Inc.,  but  will  be  revived  in  some  form  soon. 

Moreover,    coopérative    terminal    marketing    of    grain    is 
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already  nnder  way.  The  Kansas  Farmers  Union  is  operating 
in  the  Kansas  City  market,  the  Equity  Coopérative  Ezchange 
is  established  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  Northwest  Wheat  Growera 
Associated  is  operating  in  several  central  markets.  One  of 
thèse  days  the  bulk  of  the  grain  will  pass  directly  from 
farmer-owned  ageneies  to  mills,  manufacturers,  and  ezporters. 
Aiid  that  will  do  more  to  stop  spéculation  and  gambling  in 
grain  than  ail  the  laws  on  the  subject  that  Congress  can  pass. 

Coopérative  Flour  Hills 
Three  Farmers  Union  coopérative  associations  in  Nebraska 
are  operating  âour  mills — at  Scribner,  Snyder  and  Crète. 
Thèse  mills  do  not  take  a  quantity  of  wheat  large  enough  to 
hâve  an  influence  on  wheat  priées.  They  hâve  been  a  f actor, 
however,  in  holding  down  fiour  priées.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Farmers  Union  in  this  state  the  big  mills  ref  used  to  sell 
to  Farmers  Union  locals  and  associations,  becanse  of  a  threat- 
ened  boycott  by  the  retailers'  association.  The  first  Farmers 
Union  mill  was  a  great  boon,  therefore,  in  affording  a  place 
to  buy  flour  cooperatively.  Since  that  time  the  old-line  mills 
hâve  changed  their  attitude  and  are  anzious  for  Farmers 
Union  patronage. 

Ontting  Ont  the  Commission  Graf  t 

By  coopération  in  the  marketing  of  live  stock,  farmers  hâve 
stopped  the  petty  larceny  of  local  stock  buyers  and  hâve  set 
up  ageneies  to  handle  their  live  stock  at  cost  in  the  terminal 
markets.  Before  the  farmers  began  to  cooperate  in  this  field, 
farmers  who  had  less  than  carload  lots  of  live  stock  to  sell 
were  forced  to  take  what  local  buyers  would  offer,  wUch  was 
often  rîdiculously  below  what  the  market  warranted.  Co- 
opérative shipping  has  effectively  overcome  that  condition, 
and  the  farmer  with  only  a  few  head  of  stock  to  sell  now 
has  the  same  advantages  as  the  farmer  who  can  ship  his  own 
stock  by  the  carload. 

In  Nebraska,  coopérative  shipping  is  usually  donc  in  con- 
nection with  the  coopérative  elevators.  In  some  other  states, 
separate  shipping  associations  are  the  rule.  The  principle  is 
the  same  in  either  case.  A  number  of  farmers  who  hâve  stock 
to  sell  combine  to  make  a  carload.  Each  bears  his  propor- 
tionate  share  pf  the  cost  of  making  the  shipment,  and  receives 
his  share  of  the  proceeds.  So  universal  has  coopérative  ship- 
ping become  that  in  many  towns  the  old-line  stock  buyers 
hâve  retired  from  the  fleld  entirely. 

On  April  1,  1917,  the  Nebraska  Farmers  Union  opened  a 
live  stock  commission  honse  on  the  Omaha  market  The  plan 
was  to  charge  the  usual  commissions  for  handling  live  stock 
and  to  return  the  savings  to  the  shippers.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  shippers  received  back  37  per  cent  of  the  com- 
missions they  had  paid. 

Similar  houses  were  opened  a  little  later  in  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  and  Siouz  City,  lowa.  Thèse  three  houses  are 
handling  from  25  to  30  million  dollars'  worth  of  live  stock  a 
year.  This  year  they  will  save  approzimately  60  per  cent  of 
the  commissions  paid,  proving  that  live  stock  can  be  handled 
in  the  stockyards  for  about  40  per  cent  of  the  charges  estab- 
lished by  old-line  commission  firms.  Each  of  thèse  three 
houses  is  leading  its  market  in  the  number  of  carloads  of  live 
stock  handled.  In  a  four-day  stretch  recently,  the  St.  Joseph 
house  handled  more  than  haif  the  hogs  coming  to  that  mar- 
ket. 

Coopérative  live  stock  commission  houses  operated  along 
lines  essentially  the  same  as  the  three  described  are  now  estab 
lished  at  Denver,  Kansas  City,  East  St  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Chicago,  and  several  smaller  markets.  Farmers  need  no 
longer  hâve  great  concem  about  commission  rates,  for  by 
patronizing  thèse  coopérative  commission  houses  they  will 
reeeive  the  service  at  cost. 

Coopérative  shipping  and  coopérative  commission  houses 
by  no  means  solve  the  marketing  of  live  stock  and  méats. 
The  packers  stUl  stand  between  the  farmers  and  consumers. 


Perhaps  farmers  will  some  day  establish  coopérative  packing 
plants,  as  Danish  farmers  hâve  doue.  Or  maybe  consumers- 
coopératives  will  reach  out  to  prépare  their  own^meats.  Suçh 
steps  will  be  hastened  by  abolishing  some  6f  the  spécial 
privilèges  the  packers  now  enjoy. 

Fighting  the  Creamery  Combine 
Nebraska  farmers  hâve  not  routed  the  creamery  combine, 
but  they  are  **giving  it  a  run  for  its  money."  Coopérative 
marketing  of  butterfat  is  more  difi&cult  in  Nebraska  than  in 
the  intensive  dairying  régions  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 
In  those  régions  enough  cream  to  supply  a  creamery  is  pro- 
duced  within  hauling  distance  of  the  plant.  There  are  counties 
in  Minnesota  that  hâve  more  than  a  score  of  creameries  each. 
In  fact,  in  the  intensive  dairying  districts  the  coopérative 
creameries  were  first  in  the  field,  and  hâve  held  it. 

Hère  in  Nebraska,  as  elsewhere  in  the  corn  belt,  dairying 
is  scattered.  Local  creameries,  dépendent  upon  hauled-in 
cream,  hâve  generally  f  ailed.  Creamery  promoters,  interested 
in   selling  equipment,  organized  many  so-called   coopérative 


A  coopérative  flour  mlll  and  srraln  elevator  at  Farmers' 
Union  Coopérative  Association.  Crète,  Neb.  Tsrpical  of  hun- 
dreds  of  substantial  brick  elevators  sucoessfuUy  operated 
by  farmers*  coopérative  societies  throu^hout  the  west. 

creameries  in  this  state,  which  languished  and  died  through 
lack  of  patronage.  Great  centralized  creameries,  which  re-  ' 
ceive  shipments  of  cream  from  points  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  came  in  and  occupied  the  territory.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  oppose  them  with  local  creameries.  ''If  it  takes 
centralized  creameries  to  operate  suecessfully  in  Nebraska, 
then  we  will  establish  that  kind  and  make  them  coopérative,'' 
said  the  farmers. 

So  the  Farmers  Union  opened  a  centralized  coopérative 
creamery  in  Fremont,  Nebraska,  early  in  1916.  The  day 
ground  was  broken  for  the  f oundation  the  price  of  butterfat 
took  a  jump  in  Nebraska.  Creameries  of  the  same  type  hâve 
been  established  by  the  Farmers  Union  at  Superior  and 
Deshler,  Nebraska,  and  by  the  Farmers  Equity  Union  at 
Orléans,  Nebraska.  AU  are  operating  suecessfully.  They 
bave  added  at  least  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  to  the  price 
received  by  farmers  for  butterfat  in  the  territories  affected, 
compared  with  what  the  old-line  creameries  were  previously 
paying. 

Most  of  the  butter  from  thèse  coopérative  creameries  is 
sold  through  commission  merchants  on  wholesale  markets. 
A  great  saving  could  be  made  if  the  creameries  would  co- 
operate to  set  up  marketing  ageneies  to  sell  their  butter 
direct  to  the  retail  trade.  This  is  already  being  donc  by  a 
group  of  coopérative  creameries  in  Califomia. 

Advantages  of  Oofomodity  Id^keting 
The  development  of  commodity  marketing  associations,  al- 
though  not  widely  i^troduced  into  the  corn  belt,  deserves 
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mentioiL  A  oommodity  marketing  organisation  is  a  non- 
stock,  non-profit  association  devoted  to  the  marketing  of  a 
single  erop.  Chrowers  sign  contracta  to  pool  their  erop  and 
sell  it  throQgh  the  association  for  a  specified  term  of  jears. 
Each  grower  receives  the  same  retnm  per  nnit  of  the  same 
grade,  no  matter  at  what  time  in  the  marketing  year,  or  at 
what  price,  his  partienlar  contribution  to  the  pool  may  be 
sold. 

This  System  of  marketing  has  the  advantage  of  making 
orderiy  marketing  possible.  ïhe  flow  to  market  is  controlled. 
This  prevents  gluts  and  spéculation.  Califomia  fmit  grow- 
ers  hâve  been  nsing  this  method  for  several  years  with  good 
success.  Nmnerons  associations  for  the  marketing  of  wheat, 
cotton,  and  tobacco  baye  been  organized  in  récent  years. 
What  headway  ^is  plan  will  make  in  the  corn  Mt,  whero 
farming  is  diversified,  remains  to  be  seen. 

SaTing  by  Coopérative  Spending 
Nebraska  has  the  distinction  of  being  first,  according  to  the 
1920  census,  in  the  proportion  of  farms  which  porchase  sup- 
plies cooperatively.  We  are  leaming  to  save  in  spending  our 
dollars,  as  well  as  in  getting  them.  Tears  ago  in  the  days 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Nebraska  farmers  clubbed  to- 
gether  and  ordered  goods  in  quantities  to  be  distributed  at 
schoolhouse  meetings.  When  the  Farmers  Union  came  to 
the  state,  the  same  sort  of  bujring  was  practiced  through  the 
locals.  Some  coopérative  buying  is  still  donc  in  this  way, 
but  most  of  it  is  done  through  elevators  and  stores. 

Farmers'  elevators  usually  handle  coal,  sait,  twine,  and 
other  bulky  farm  supplies,  and  many  of  them  also  handle 
lumber  and  farm  implements.    As  a  resuit  of  Farmers  Union 


activity,  about  250  coopérative  stores  bave  been  established 
in  Nebraska.  The  slump  caught-^ome  of  them  with  rather 
large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand,  which  meant  lossee,  but  onl> 
a  few  of  them  hâve  failed.  Thèse  stores  bave  had  a  verr 
salutary  effect  upon  priées,  even  where  they  bave  not  showi» 
large  surplus  savings  on  the  books. 

In  1914,  the  Nebraska  Farmers  Union  organized  thi» 
Farmers  Union  State  Ezchange,  located  in  Omaha,  to  serve 
as  a  Wholesale  house  for  local  unions,  stores  ànd  elevators. 
In  the  âush  times  before  the  slump,  it  had  an  annual  turn- 
over of  about  $3,000,000.  Lower  priées  and  curtailed  buying 
hâve  eut  the  turnover  almost  in  two,  measured  in  dollars, 
though  hardly  that  much  measured  in  volume  of  goods. 

The  Farmers  Union  State  Exchange  has  saved  the  farmers 
of  Nebraska  enormous  sums,  both  directly  on  the  goods  sup- 
plied,  and  indirectly  in  serving  as  a  pace-maker.  On  bindet 
twine  alone,  it  has  saved  the  farmers  of  the  state  $300,000  a 
year.  Because  the  managers  of  the  stores  and  elevators  do 
not  buy  ail  of  tbeir  goods  through  the  Ezchange,  the  full 
benefits  of  mobilized  buying  bave  not  yet  been  realited. 

Coopérative  Insurance  Halves  Cost 

Mutual  insurance  of  farm  property  was  one  of  the  early 
lines  of  coopération  practiced  by  farmers.  In  Nebraska 
there  are  now  76  farmers'  mutual  insurance  companies.  Ma!ny 
of  thèse  cover  only  a  single  county.  Four  years  ago  the 
Farmers  Union  organixed  the  Farmers  Union  Coopérative 
Insurance  Company  of  Nebraska  to  serve  those  sections  of 
the  state  not  adequàtely  served  by  local  mutualt.  This  corn- 
(Continued  on  page  963.) 


Coopérative  Production  in  Great  Britain 

By  ROBERT  EALSTEAD,  Late  Secretary,  the  Coopérative  Productive  Fédération,  Ltd. 

Thii  inciave  article  hy  the  greateU  Uving  expanent  of  coopérative  producUon  layt  hara  the  fundamental  diffen 
ences  between  produeers'  coopération  end  coneumerê*  coopération.  Mr.  Htdstead  U  the  founder  end  wa$  for  manf 
years  the  national  êecretery  of  the  Britiêh  Coopérative  Productive  Federatien,  When  he  received  our  reque$t  for  en 
article  on  this  important  subject  he  had  before  him  a  criticism  of  producers*  coopération  in  England  uriuen  by  an 
American  advocate  of  the  consumers*  movement.  He  replies  to  that  criticism  hère  not  so  much  to  correct  iis  ina^ 
curacy  as  to  remove  any  possible  misunderstanding  which  may  arise  in  this  country  beiween  thèse  two  great  forms 
of  coopérative  effort,  to  the  end  that  they  may  develop  In  harmony  as  '^necessary  compléments  of  each  other.** 

The  scope  of  producers*  coopération  is  not  conâned  to  a  few  shops  or  factories,  It  extends  to  nationalixation 
of  the  mines,  to  the  Phanb  Plan  of  railroad  control,  to  the  important  building  guild  moventent  described  elsewhere 
in  this  issue — in  brief,  to  fundamental  questions  of  organisation  end  control  in  every  industry  whereby  men  produce 
the  necessities  of  Ufe  for  their  fellow  men  to  use  and  consume. 


NE  notices  with  interest  the  same  deavage  of 
coopérative  opinion  in  America  that  we  hâve  in 
Great  Britain,  as  ezhibited,  for  instance,  in  a  con- 
tribution on  Coopérative  Factories  in  England  by 
J.  P.  W.  in  the  publication  "Coopération."  That 
this  deavage  of  opinion  existe  in  ail  social  and  industrial  recon- 
struction on  démocratie  lines  proves  to  me  that  both  views  and 
schemes  seeking  to  express  in  practice  the  underlying  ideas  of 
consumers'  and  producers'  coopération  are  necessary  complé- 
ments of  each  other  and  of  social  ref  orm.  We  bave  much  the  same 
deavage  in  our  British  coopérative  and  socialist  movements, 
and  even  in  British  politics  so  far  as  they  deal  with  industrial 
affairs.  Doubtless  as  America  gets  more  permeated  with  the 
same  ideas,  you  will  bave  the  same  complementary  methods  of 
expression. 

Coopérative  Production  a  Late  Development 

Tuming  to  the  spécifie  f  aots  dealt  with  by  the  author  of  the 
above  article,  one  bas  to  notice  his  somewhat  hazy  knowledge  of 
British  coopérative  history.  Robert  Owen,  as  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb  has  shown  in  her  '^Coopérative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain,''  advocated  the  essential  prindple  of  consumers'  coopéra- 
tion long  before  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  in  his  attempt  to  dimi- 
nate  profit  in  trade  exchanges.     Then  the  Rochdale  Pioneers 


established  their  sodety  in  1844.  Some  Scottish  sodeties  daim 
they  practiced  the  payment  of  dividends  on  purchases  years  be- 
fore the  idea  appeared  to  Samuel  Horworth  to  disturb  his  sleep 
and  that  of  his  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  Social- 
ist Movement  did  not  begin  as  the  first  organized  attempt  at 
forming  productive  associations  till  1848.  To  say  that  coopéra- 
tive productive  sodeties  weré  started  long  before  the  consumer's 
movement  was  in  existence  is  at  least  historically  misleading  so 
far  as  botb  aspects  of  the  modem  coopérative  movement  are  oon- 
cemed. 

Copartnership  with  the  Consumers 

The  mind  of  the  American  critic  of  modem  Productive  So- 
deties in  England  is  also  in  some  state  of  eonfudon  as  to  their 
nature  and  constitution.  They  are  nearly  ail  of  them  copartner- 
ship sodeties,  and  not  producers'  assodations  such  as  were 
organized  by  the  Christian  Socialists.  They  accept  into  mem- 
bership  tbe  consumers'  sodeties  as  wel}  as  the  workers  employed 
in  them.  This  is  done  ddiberately  and  on  principle  because 
they  are  copartnership  concems,  and  there  is  no  such  inoongruous 
rdationship  in  this  as  this  critic  implies.  Indeed,  he  treads 
ratber  egregiously  on  his  own  feet  when  in  the  same  paragraph 
he  impliee  that  industrial  control  in  copartnership  sodeties  is 
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not  much  in  the  bands  of  the  workers,  and  in  another  portion  of 
the  same  paragraph  he  asserts  that  the  oonsomer  members  do 
no  paiidcipate  in  the  govemment  of  thèse  copartnerahip  imder- 
takings. 

In  the  British  coopérative  productive  factories  the  conann^ers' 
sooeties  do  not  exercise  what  right  of  control  they  bave,  beeanse 
they  find  in  aetual  praetice  that  the  workers  on  the  spot  man- 
age  the  business  so  well  for  the  most  part  that  the  consumera 
are  content  to  let  well  enoogh  alone,  especially  when  their  in- 
vestments  are  so  sound  and  remunerative  and  purchases  resnlt 
in  dividends  larger  than  those  of  other  workshops  mn  on  a 
purely  eonsmners'  basis.  It  is  signiâcant  that  this  joint  action 
of  oonsumers  and  producers  as  practiced  in  copartnership  pro- 
ductive societies  is  eesentially  the  same  as  the  joint  control  of 
producers  and  consumers  now  being  so  successf ully  developed  by 
the  British  Guild  Socialist  movement. 

Workers'  Factoriea  Orowded  With  Orders 

The  critic  complains  that  the  coopérative  factories  are  over- 
crowded.  If  he  had  recorded  the  date  of  his  implied  visit  to 
the  Desborough  and  Kettering  (not  Kittering)  workshops,  one 
could  hâve  handled  his  criticisms  more  effectually.  Before  the 
présent  slump  in  trade  our  Ënglish  Productive  Societies  were 
certainly  crowded  out  with  orders,  and  this  would  account  for 
overerowding  of  the  workshops  of  which  he  complains  and  makes 
a  butt  of  criticism.  The  workers  naturally  consider  this  a 
recommendation  as  to  their  business  ability  for  tuming  out 
désirable  wprk  for  urgent  but  otherwise  satisfied  customers. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  yrorkers  would  bave  knewn  the 
obvions  remedy  for  overerowding,  and  would  bave  been  intel- 
ligent  enougb   to   bave   applied   that   remedy. 

OooperatiTe  Workers  Healthier  and  Happier 
I  know  the  worksbop  at  Desborough  intimately,  and  in  bis 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  workers  I  am  convinced  that 
J.  P.  W.  bas  drawn  on  bis  opinionated  préjudices  and  bis  biased 
imagination  ratber  than  on  the  f acts  of  the  case.  I  know  Ëng- 
lish boot  (shoe)  factories  well,  and  I  know  the  boot  (shoe) 
workers  in  our  societies  are  both  healthier  and  bappier  than  the 
employés  in  ordinary  workshops,  and  much  more  content  than  in 
tbe  Wbeatsbeaf  and  otber  bootworks  of  the  consumers'  Whole- 
sale Society,  as  shown  by  appeals  from  workers  in  consumers' 
societies  to  me  personally  as  tbe  Général  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
ductive Fédération,  as  well  as  by  tbe  absence  of  strikes  in  co- 
partnership societies  and  tbe  récurrence  of  tbem  under  con- 
sumers' management. 

Absorption  and  Betrayal 

Referring  to  tbe  process  of  absorption  of  tbe  copartnership 
societies  into  the  English  C.  W.  S.  (tbe  consumera'  organiza- 
tion),  the  implication  of  the  critic  is  that  this  is  due  to  the  fear 
of  f  allure  on  the  part  of  tbe  copartnerahip  societies.  For  the 
most  part,  such  an  implication  in  tbe  case  of  thesé  transfera 
is  an  ignorant  and  ludicrous  if  not  a  perverse  averaion  of  the 
f  acts,  which  can  easily  and  effectively  be  disproved.  Take  three 
outstanding  cases  of  such  transfera.  In  one  case  £1  shares  were 
sold  at  £2,  and  in  two  otber  cases  £1  shares  were  sold  for 
£1-15-0.  The  directora  of  tbe  C.  W.  S.  are  too  shrewd  business 
people  to  bave  given  100  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  increases  on 
thèse  shares  if  tbe  businesses  had  not  been  sound  and  promising 
ones.  Tbe  dangers  to  thèse  societies  as  compared  with  the  C. 
W.  S.  are  not  business  dangera,  but  arise  out  of  the  pectdiar 
relations  of  thèse  societies  to  the  English  C.  W.  S.  In  tbe 
days  of  coopérative  idealism  thèse  copartnerahip  societies  which 
bave  been  transferred  to  the  G.  W.  S.  had  commuted  ail  their 
trade  through  tbe  G.  W.  S.  and  had  found  remunerative  em- 
ployment  for  consumers'  societies'  capital,  believing  that  the 
consumers'  societies  would  always  honor  tbe  confidence  reposed 
in  them  in  times  when  coopérative  ideals  were  believed  in 
and  actnally  practiced.     When    the    workera    by    courageous 


initiative  and  eonstmctive  ability  had  bnilt  np  their  buainesB,  the 
aggressive  organisera  of  the  G.  W.  S.  were  in  a  position  to 
exploit  the  creditable  achievements  of  the  workers,  and  baeked 
by  the  consumera*  societies  did  not  soruple  to  do  so.  At  leaat 
two  of  the  finest  eharactara  our  British  coopérative  movement 
bas  to  show  bave  had  their  whole  life's  work  ruthlesaly  destroyed» 
one  of  whom  is  gone  beyond  the  grief  and  pain  of  the  côbaa- 
trophe,  but  another  lingera  on  in  his  ninefies  to  see  the  wreek- 
age  of  his  life's  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  may  be  saîd  thèse 
people  paid  the  price  of  their  want  of  business  foresight,  but  in 
moral  values  their  confidence  in  their  fellow  cooperaton,  eveii 
when  betrayed,  is  greater  than  the  shrewd  overreaching  bosinesB 
exploitation  of  those  wbo  arrested  but  bave  not  stopped  the 
progress  and  realization  of  their  ideals. 

Prodncing  for  Use,  Kot  Profit 
Tbe  contention  that  copartnership  societies  are  not  producing 
goods  for  use  but  for  profit  will  not  stand  analysis.  Surpluses 
are  for  tbe  most  part  shared  between  the  aetual  producer  and 
tbe  consumer,  so  that  surplus  value  is  divided  on  work  in  produc- 
tion and  work  donc  in  the  consumera'  form  of  market.  Under 
working  dass  copartnership  no  exploitation  is  allowed  to'  either  . 
party  contributing  to  tbe  création  of  wealth.  So  much  in  dé- 
fense of  tbe  worker  as  a  partner  in  industry  with  the  consumer. 

Moral  and  Social  Weakness  of  Oonsumers'  Theoiy 

Now  let  us  examine  the  consumera'  movement  as  it  would  be 
if  severed  from  the  producer  as  such.  AU  producera  are  con- 
sumera, but  ail  consumera  are  not  producera,  and  St.  Paul  rather 
summarily  put  such  consumera  in  their  right  place.  Laying  adde 
cbildren,  wbo  may  be  regarded  as  potential  producera,  and 
women  as  housekeepera  and  bomemakers — producera  of  a  high 
social  order,  in  this  country  we  bave  a  large  class  of  investora, 
of  loaf  era  at  tbe  top  and  bottom  of  society,  wbo  toil  not  nor  spin, 
but  manage  as  consumera  to  batten  on  tbe  we^tb  created  by  the 
producera.  Some  of  thèse  people  wbile  they  sleep  in  their  beds 
or  loll  in  their  drawing  rooms  and  saloons  can  drain  tbe  resources 
of  the  country  as  investora,  and  tbe  contrivances  of  tbe  ^con- 
sumera' movement  can  be  made  another  means  of  exploitation 
by  means  of  their  large  purchasing  power.  This  shows  up  the 
moral  and  social  weakness  of  tbe  consumera'  theory  when  applied 
separately  from  tbe  aetual  needs  of  producera  as  consumera. 

Tbe  strong  and  outstanding  feature  of  British  coopération, 
tbougb  it  is  called  a  consumera'  movement,  is  that  it  is  really  a 
producera'  movement  organized  in  tbe  interest  of  their  consump- 
tion.  Anotber  f act  of  tbe  consumera'  movement  is  that  the  far- 
tber  it  gets  into  tbe  work  of  production,  tbe  more  important  in 
number  and  f  unction  be^me  the  producers.  In  range  of  initiative 
and  enterprise  tbe  consumera'  movement  was  comparatively  weak 
before  it  entered  tbe  realm  of  production,  and  the  large  increase 
of  the  so-called  consumera'  movement  has  been  due  in  tbe  main 
to  tbe  increased  place  of  tbe  aetual  producera  in  tbe  scheme  of 
its  opération.  The  larger  the  producera'  relative  place  in  the 
scheme,  tbe  larger  will  inevitably  become  the  sway  and  power 
of  the  producer  in  that  movement. 

OooperatiTe  Production  the  Workera'  Sole  Safegnard 

Tp  tbe  student  of  British  coopération  and  otber  social  move- 
ments,  tbe  outlook  of  our  American  critic  is  twenty-five  or  tbirty 
yeara  bebind  the  clock  of  English  industrial  and  social  life. 
The  workera  in  Great  Britain  are  disillusioned  as  to  tbe  unalloyed 
benefit  of  the  consumers'  movement  under  either  the  coopérative 
or  socialist  régime.  They  bave  discovered  that  direct  control. of 
their  industrial  lives  is  the  only  safeguard  against  the  tyranny 
of  concentrated  capital  or  tbe  tyranny  of  the  consumera'  System, 
wbere  stifling  bureaucracy  takes  tbe  place  of  tbe  autocrat  of  the 
capitalist  régime,  just  as  tbe  moraHst  in  industrial  and  social 
reform  has  lost  faith  in  humanity  crawling  on  its  stomach  for 
the  millenium,  ratber  than  by  the  bigher  and  nobler  function  of 
active  service  through  production  in  tbe  interests  of  mankind. 
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Building  Guilds — An  Adventure  in  Productive  Coopération 

By  DR,  NILES  CARPENTER,  Instructor,  Department  of  Social  Etfdct,  Harvard  University 


NE  OF  the  tragédies  in  the  his- 
tory  of  organized  labor  is  the 
f act  that  the  splendid  capaeity 
of  the  working  class  for  organ- 
ization  and  loyalty  has  been 
devoted  chiefiy  to  the  négative  side  of  its 
efforts  towards  a  healthier  state  of  in- 
dustrial  relations.  Under  pressure  of  the 
immédiate  need  for  better  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions,  Trade  Unions 
hâve  hàd  to  resort  to  the  weapon  of  the 
etrike  more  of  ten  than  to  any  other  meas- 
are.  As  a  conséquence  the  public  has 
corne  to  look  upon  the  Trade  Unions 
primarily  as  striking  organizations,  and 
has  corne  to  blâme  the  Trade  Union  movement  for  the  incon- 
venience  and  iosses  that  often  attend  the  strike.  In  many 
cases  the  Trade  Unions  themselves  hâve  encouraged  this  atti- 
tude. On  the  one  hand  the  **old  line"  Trade  Unionist  sees 
the  strike  as  a  means  by  which  his  most  spectacular  vietories 
hâve  been  won;  on  the  other  hand  the  ''advanced"  leader 
welcomes  the  militant  atmosphère  engendered  by  a  strike  as 
productive  of  class  consciousness. 

Original  Pnrpose  of  Trades  Unions 

Both  the  public  and  the  Tradë  Unionists  hâve  ail  but  for- 
gotten  the  fact  that  Trade  Unions,  as  originally  conceived  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  considered  them- 
selves not  only  as  weapons  of  défense  against  employer  aggres- 
sion,  but  also  as  nuclei  for  a  new  form  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion,  namely/  Coopérative  Production,  For  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  in  productive  enterprises  that  the  co- 
opérative idéal  was  launched  among  the  English  workers  of 
the  1830's,  and  that  coopérative  consumption,  which  now  has 
come  almost  to  be  accepted  as  a  s3monym  for  coopération, 
came  more  or  less  as  an  after-thought. 

For  varions  reasons,  which  cannot  be  taken  up  at  this  time, 
those  Trade  Unions  which  looked  forward  to  the  coopérative 
organization  of  industry  disint^rated,  while  many  of  the  pro- 
ductive coopérative  societies  which  were  organized  at  varions 
times  in  the  nineteenth  century  met  disaster.  Nevertheless, 
English  workers  for  the  past  hundred  years  hâve  never  com- 
pletely  forgotten  the  inspiring,  if  ill-ezecuted,  ideals  of  the 
founders  of  the  Trade  Union  movement.  Consequently  a 
snrprisingly  large  number  of  them  were  found  ready  to  take 
up  once  more  the  task  of  organizing  Trade  Unions  for  domg 
work,  and  not  merely  for  stopping  work,  when,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  the  opportunity  was  offered  them. 
The  National  Onilds  Movement 

This  opportunity  came  when  the  first  Building  Guilds  were 
organized  in  England  in  Jannary,  1920|  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Guilds  Movement.  The  history  of  the  Ghiild 
Idea  is  a  fascinating  one,  but  must  be  sought  by  the  reader 
elsewhere.*  Some  notion,  however,  of  the  théories  underlying 
the  doctrine  of  National  Guilds  is  necessary  to  an  onderstand- 
ing  of  the  Building  Ghiilds. 

The  National  Ghiilds  Movement  has  been  before  the  British 
public  for  just  ten  years.  Originally  put  forward  by  a  small 
group  of  ''intellectuals,''  sneered  at  by  the  dominant  social 

*See  the  writer's  '*Ouild  Socialism:  An  Historlcal  and  CriUcal 
Analysis/'  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York;  see  also,  Cole, 
G.  D.  H..  "Ouild  Socialism/'  Léonard  Parsons,  London.) 


The  Gmld  movement  marks  a 
epoch  in  économie  thought  and  industrial 
organization.  In  essence  it  is  coopérative 
production  applied  to  a  whole  industry. 
It  is  the  most  significant  development  in 
tfie  labor  world  today,  and  is  rapidly 
gaining  momentum  throughout  Europe. 
The  purpose  of  the  Guilds^  their  organi" 
zation,  and  their  effect  upon  the  i^ide- 
pendence,  the  pay,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  workers  are  admirably  covered  in  the 
following  article^  which  we  consider  the 
best  hrief  analysis  of  the  GuHd  move- 
ment  yet  published  in  any  American  pe- 
riodical. 


ref orm  groupe  and  ignored  by  the  Trade 
Unions,  the  philosophy  of,Gtiild  Social- 
ism has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant social  théories  in  England.  It 
has  won  adhérents  among  leading  social 
reformera,  and — as  proved  by  the  rapid 
advanee  of  Building  Guilds  and  other 
guild  experiments — it  has  gained  the  sup- 
port of  thousands  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  British  Trade  Unions.  More- 
over,  it  has  spread  beyond  the  limits  of 
Great  Britain,  so  that  today  the  gospel 
of  National  Guilds  is  being  tanght  and 
studied  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
'  Australia,  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  There  must  be  something  unusnal  about  a  scheme 
whose  tenets  travel  so  rapidly  and  so  far,  and  that  this  is  the 
case  a  brief  outline  of  them  will  reveal.  The  Guildsman  looks 
""forward  to  a  time  when  the  présent  employer-employé  reJa- 
tionship — that  is,  the  wage  System  in  its  human  aspect — ^will 
hâve  largely  been  replaced  by  a  System  of  Guilds. 

Typical  Organization  of  a  Bailway  Guild 
Thèse  Guilds  are  self-goveming  organizations  of  ail  the 
workers  engaged  in  any  g^ven  industry,  clérical  and  managerial 
as  well  as  manual.  That  is,  a  Railway  Guild  would  contain  ail 
those  persons  associated  with  railway  transportation,  from 
track-worker  to  président.  There  might  be  subsidiary  organ- 
izations for  the  varions  craf ts  and  grades  employed^  sneh  as 
the  various  brotherhoods  and  shop  craf  ts  making  np  organized 
railroad  labor  today.  They  would  also  be  regionalized,  both 
as  to  administration  and  as  to  local  autonomy,  among  the 
various  transportation  Systems  which  the  économie  needs  of 
the  country  might  require.  They  would,  however,  ail  head  up 
in  a  central  Railroad  Guild,  choosing  its  own  officers,  setting 
its  own  standards,  operating  its  own  plant. 

The  Guild  would  not  be  independent  of  the  commnnity — 
and  in  this  the  Guild  idea  différa  ra'dically  from  that  of  Syndi- 
cal ism  with  which  it  is  sometimes  confused — ^but  wonld  be 
made  responsible  to  the  community.  Thb  responsibility  would 
be  effected  in  two  ways:  first,  the  varions  Guilds  would  be 
linked  up  into  local  and  régional  Guild  Councils,  and  into  a 
National  Guild  Congress;  second,  the  oonsumers  would  be 
organized  into  corresponding  local,  régional,  and  national 
Councils  and  Cong^esses;  and  final  action  on  important  matters 
of  policy,  affecting  the  whole  commnnity,  such  as  price  and  cap- 
ital provision,  could  be  settled  only  in  joint  conférence  witii 
i;hese  consumers'  représentatives.  Some  Ghiildsmen  would  in 
addition  give  the  govemment,  local,  state  and  national,  f  urther 
powers  of  control  and  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  eom- 
munity,  although  there  is  no  unanimity  on  this  point 

Thèse  Guilds  would  run  their  own  affaira,  subjeet  only  to 
the  checks  just  described.  To  use  a  Guild  phrase,  they  would 
carry  on  "self-govemment  in  industry."  The  **bo88^  as  we 
know  him  now  wonld  disappear.  This  does  not  mean  that  in- 
dustry would  degenerate  into  a  sort  of  free  for  aU,  go-as-yon- 
please.  There  would  be  a  complète  set  of  oflicials,  performing 
much  the  same  functiona  that  foremen,  superintendents,  gênerai 
managers,  corporation  présidents  and  the  like  do  in  moàeam  in- 
dustrial organizations.  There  would  also  be  adéquate  stafib  of 
experts,  perhaps  more  than  many  industries,  under  the  stress  of 
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<^mpetition  today,  can  aftord.  Thèse  functionaries  wonld  not, 
howeveri  be  nominated  by  the  représentatives  o£  capital;  on 
the  contrary  they  would  be  elected  by  and  responsable  to  their 
f eUow  workingmen  by  hand  and  brain. 

The  Guîlds  wonld  also  oontrol  the  question  of  conditions  and 
hours  of  labor,  the  extent  and  nature  o£  machinery,  the  gradua- 
tion o£  rank  and  pay  and  '*hiring  and  firing,"  or  in  Guild 
parlance,  '' admission  and  expulsion." 

Diaplacement  of  Oapitalist  and  Employer 

A  natural  question  arises  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the 
employing  capitalist  who  looms  so  large  on  the  industrial 
horizon  today.  The  answer  dépends  upon  the  shade  of  radical- 
ism  embraced  by  the  varions  Guildsmen.  On  the  one  extrême 
are  those  who  propose  to  *  '  expropriate  *  '  the  "master  dass" 
in  the  familiar  Marxian  manner.  On  the  other  extrême  are 
the  Douglas-Orage,  Credit-Reform  advocates,  who  propose  not 
to  touch  a  penny  of  the  capitalists'  présent  holdings,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  make  over  the  banking  and  money-issuing 
machinery  of  the  country  so  as  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
point  where  the  entire  community  draw  dividends  on  industry.* 
Between  thèse  two  are  those  who  propose  to  leave  the  investing 
classes  pretty  well  alone  and  in  fact  to  borrow  money  from 
them  for  the  Ouilds  on  much  the  same  basis  as  a  présent  day 
business  enterprise  secures  capital,  with  thèse  différences, 
however,  that  the  investor  would  receive  only  a  stipulated  re- 
tam  for  his  risk  and  foresight  and  not  any  profits,  and  that 
no  control  would  go  with  the  function  of  investment.  That 
isy  the  investing  dass  would  eome  to  bave  the  status  of  the 
présent  bond-holding  dass  as  distinguished  from  the  présent 
stock-holding  and  promoting  class.f  At  ail  events  the  Cap- 
italist-Employer  as  we  know  him  today  would  disappear  from 
whatever  portions  of  industry  were  "Guildized." 

It  might  transpire  that  ail  industries  would  not  prove  to  be 
snitable  for  Guild  organization  ;  certainly  much  agriculture 
and  of  small  scale  production  would  bave  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  along  the  présent  lines.  The  Guildsmen  would  not 
objeet  to  such  a  procédure  at  ail.  They  are  less  concemed  with 
bringing  about  a  wholesale  ''révolution"  than  they  are  with  the 
remedying  of  the  most  obvions  evils  in  modem  industrialism. 

Relation  of  Unions  to  the  Ouilds 
What  rôle  would  the  Trade  Unions  play  in  the  devdopment 
of  the  Guilds  f  The  Guildsmen  expect,  as  did  their  predecessors 
of  the  1830 's,  that  the  Trade  Unions  will  become  the  centers 
around  which  the  future  Guilds  will  develop.  As  already  sng- 
gested  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  they  would  reorganize  the 
Guilds  on  industrial  lines,  with  adéquate  provision  for  craft 
distinction.  They  would  also  enlarge  the  membership  of  the 
Unions  so  as  to  indude  those  groups  of  clérical,  technical,  and 
managerial  workers  who— quite  as  of  ten  throngh  the  narrow- 
ness  of  the  Trade  Unionists  as  through  their  own  snobbishness 
— are  now  outside  the  Trade  Union  worid.  They  would  also 
work  toward  the  same  goal  that  organized  labor  bas  always 
striven  for,  that  is,  a  virtual  labor  monopoly  in  their  particular 
field.  Once  they  possessed  a  reorganized,  expanded,  and  ail- 
inclusive  membership,  the  Trade  Unions  would  begin  to  couvert 
thenaselves  into  Guilds.  This  would  take  place  in  two  ways. 
The  first  would  be  by  a  process  of  what  Ghiildsmen  call  ''en- 
eroaching  control. '^  This  would  be  the  institution  of  a  séries 
of  aggressive  advances  upon  the  prérogatives  of  the  employer, 
such  as  control  of  working  conditions,  shop  discipline,  nomina- 
tion of  foremen,  and  the  like,  nntil  the  employer  should  find 
himself  shom  of  most  of  his  f unctions  save  that  of  investment 
A  second  way  is  advocated  by  those  Ghiildsmen  who  hâve  re- 

♦See  Douçlas,  "Economie  Democracy,"  and  Douglas  and 
Orage,  ••Crédit  Power  and  Democracy,"  Cedl  Palmer,  London. 
A  modlfled  form  of  the  Douglas-Orage  crédit  scheme  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  proposais  with  which  Mr.  Henry  Ford  has  recently 
been  associa ted.) 

tThis  viewpoint  is  stated  in  Tawney.  "The  Acquisitivê  Society.** 
Haroourt,  Brace  and  Company,  New  York. 


gard  for  the  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  first  method.  It 
is  the  inauguration,  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Unions,  of  ex- 
périmental Guilds.  Upon  this  theory  the  Building  Guilds  and 
other  similar  enterprises  hâve  been  organized 

Formation  of  the  British  Boilding  Guilds 

The  leaders  in  the  Building  Guilds  in  England  hâve  been  Mr. 
S.  G.  Hobson  of  Manchester,  one  of  the  four  original  promul- 
gators  of  the  Guild  idea,  and  Mr.  Maloolm  Sparkes  of  London, 
a  libéral  employer.*  The  first  Building  Guild  was  founded  in 
Manchester,  England,  in  January,  1920,  and  was  followed  by  a 
Guild  organized  in  London  in  October,  1920.  In  each  case  the 
Building  Trade  Operatives  Unions  were  the  units  upon  which  the 
Guilds  were  organized;  in  fact,  the  Manchester  Guild  con- 
ducted  its  business  for  several  months  in  quarters  fumisHed  by 
the  Manchester  Building  Trades  Unions.  The  immédiate  im- 
pulse for  the  formation  of  thèse  Guilds  was  the  adoption  by  the 
British  govemment  of  a  gigantic  schemç  for  building  bouses  for 
workingmen  to  be  financed  in  part  ont  of  grants  from  the 
national  govemment.  They  were  furtbered  by  the  fact  that 
private  enterprise  in  the  British  building  industry  is  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  efficiency  than  in  this  country,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  local  cities  and  towns  which  had  the  plac- 
iiig  of  the  building  contracts  in  their  power  (subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  National  Ministry  of  Health)  were  controlled 
by  goveming  bodies  friendly  to  labor.  They  faced  serions 
obstacles,  however,  in  the  fact  that  the  National  Ministry  of 
Health  was  not  at  ail  friendly  to  the  Guild  idea  and,  for  a  time, 
refused  to  approve  the  contracts  which  the  local  bodies  had 
made  with  the  Guilds;  and  by  the  further  fact  that  the  Guilds 
possessed  very  little  working  capital  and  expérience  in  conduct- 
ing  industrial  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  National  Min- 
istry of  Health  was  overcome  partly  by  a  vigorous  publicity 
campaign,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the  Guilds  underbid  in 
many  cases  their  erstwhile  employers  by  very  substantial 
margins,  with  the  resuit  that  about  £1,260,000  in  contracts,  (over 
$5,000,000)  were  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  up  to 
November,  1921. 

The  difficulty  concerning  capital  was  met  in  the  first  instance 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society  (the 
central  organization  of  consumers'  coopération  in  England) , 
whereby  the  banking  department  of  the  "C.  W.  S."  agreed  to 
advance  to  the  Guilds  working  capital  not  exceeding  in  amount 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  contracts  in  hand,  in  retum 
for  which  the  Guilds  placed  ail  their  insurance  business  with  the 
Coopérative  Wholesale  Society.  Early  this  year  the  Building 
Guilds  hâve  most  unfortunately  fallen  ont  with  the  officifds  of 
the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society,  with  the  resuit  that  the  latter 
bave  refused  to  fumish  further  ûnancial  assistance.  The  Guilds 
bave  therefore  gone  ahead  to  raise  money  on  their  own  account. 
partly  through  subsidies  fumished  by  the  National  Fédération  of 
Building  Trade  Operatives  and  partly  through  a  very  sizable 
loan  which  is  being  fioated  among  Trade  Unionists  and  Coopéra- 
tives, and  among  the  investing  public  willing  to  f orward  the 
Guild  idea.  Thus  the  loan  carries  a  substantial  rate  of  interest, 
namely  3%  per  cent.  The  difficulties  of  organization  hâve  bèen 
overcome  partly  through  the  skiUed  and  devoted  leadership  that 
the  Building  Guilds  bave  had,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Hobson  and 
Mr.  Sparkes,  and  partly  also  by  the  training  in  organized  effort 
which  Building  Trade  Unions  bave  given  their  membership. 

Training  in  Leadership 

This  last  point  is  worth  emphasizing.  The  opponents  of 
Coopérative  Production  bave  always  maintained  that  the  work- 
ing classes  did  not  possess  the  training  in  self -control  necei^ary 

*The  writer  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  material  that  follows 
to  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Joslyn  entitled  "The  British 
Building:  Guilds,  A  Critical  Survey  of  Two  Years*  Work."  which 
has  just  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economies,  for 
November,  1922,  published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 
Anyone  who  is  seriously  interested  in  this  subject  should  cer- 
tainly procure  a  copy  of  Mr.  Joslyn's  article. 
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to  maintain  effioiençy  and  discipline  in  a  Coopérative  Production 
enterprise.  Past  expérience  haa  only  too  often  given  support  to 
thia  daim,  for  English  Coopérative  Production  associations 
bave  time  and  again  met  shipwreck  through  the  inefficiençy  and 
even  diahonesty  of  their  leaders,  or  through  the  jealousy  and 
unwiUingness  to  workunder  direction  of  their  members.  Sinoe 
those  unfortunate  disasters,  however,  the  Britiah  working  man 
has  undergone  a  long  tutelage  in  mutnal  endeavor.  He  has  gained 
this  partly  through  Coopérative  consomptiony  which  has  reached 
enormous  proportions  in  England,  partly  through  benefit  societies 
(mutual  insurance  organizations  somewhat  like  our  fratemal 
insurance  societies),  and  partly  through  bis  Trade  Unions.  As 
a  conséquence  the  Building  Trade  Operatives  bave  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  maintained  that  men  would  not  cooperate  except 
under  the  extemal  authority  of  the  boss  holding  over  them  the 
weapon  of  threatened  disebargo — ^worked  out  an  organisation 
that  has  enabled  them  to  bring  together  one  bundred  f  orty  local 
Guilds,  employing  six  thousand  men,  owning  plant  and  equip- 
ment  worth  over  £20,000  (about  $88,000),  and  having  completed 
twelve  bundred  bouses  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1,00Q,000 
($4,400,000). 

Organization  of  the  Guilds 

It  remains  now  to  describe  tbe  organization  by  which  thèse 
accomplishments  bave  been  achieved.  Tbe  Guilds  are  organized 
into  a  National  Building  Guild.  The  unit  of  organization  is 
the  local  Guild  committee,  which  is  usually  made  up  of  one  or 
two  représentatives  of  each  local  Trade  Union  coneemed  in 
building  opérations,  in  addition  to  one  représentative  of  each 
of  a  number  of  ^^approved"  organizations  connected  with  the 
buOding  industry,  such  as  architeets  and  varions  otber  tech- 
nicians.  Tbere  is  in  addition  a  Works  Committee,  made  up  of 
représentatives  of  each  craft  engaged  in  any  individual  con- 
tract  or  job  and  dected  by  tbe  men  actually  employed  on  that 
job.  Thèse  local  Guild  Coimcils  head  up  to  a  group  of  Régional 
Councils  corresponding  to  tbe  subdivisions  of  tbe  National  Féd- 
ération of  Building  Trade  Operatives.  Tbese  Régional  Councils 
consist  of  delegates  from  the  loeal  Guild  Councils  and  varions 
otber  représentatives  of  Trade  Union  and  technical  bodies.  Tbe 
central  organization  is  the  National  Building  Guild,  which  is  the 
légal  holding  organization  for  financial  opérations,  signing  of 
contracts  and  the  like.  The  members  of  tbe  National  board  are 
elected  from  among  tbe  Régional  Guilds. 

Tbe  actual  direction  of  tbe  work  is  given  to  foremen  and 
superintendents  nominated  by  tbe  Trade  Unions  to  which  their 
functions  belong,  and  approved  by  tbe  local  or  régional  Guild 
Committeesy  as  tbe  case  migbt  be.  Altbougb  technically  tbe  Na- 
tional Guild  bas  considérable  powers,  this  feature  is  largely 
légal  fiction.  Tbe  bulk  of  the  power  résides  in  the  local  Guild 
Committee. 

Standards  of  Pay 

A  word  m^st  now  be  said  oonceming  wages,  or  in  Guild 
terminology,  ''pay."  Tbe  men  on  the  job  are  paid  the  standard 
Trade  Union  rate  of  wages;  tbe  foremen  and  managers  are  paid 
on  a  varying  scale  based  upon  tbe  sums  paid  tbe  rank  and  file 
by  somewhat  tbe  same  metbod  as  tbe  Railroad  Labor  Board  has 
based  wages  upon  those  given  tbe  lowest  paid  workers  in  the 
industry.  Thus  departmental  foremen  get  about  seven  cents 
per  bour  above  the  rate  paid  the  operatives,  while  gênerai  fore- 
men get  about  twice  this  amount.  An  additional  and  important 
feature  is  known  as  "continuons  pay.''  This  is  a  benefit  paid 
workers  during  siekness,  accidents,  bad  weather  and  holidays. 
This  "continuons  pay"  is  not  equal  to  the  wages  paid  during  em- 
ployment,  but  is  very  gênerons.  Thus  the  London  Guild  has 
estimated  that  its  "continuons  pay"  policy  has  increased  tbe 
standard  rate  of  wages  to  its  members  by  about  11%  per  cent, 
and  added  to  its  total  wages  bill  about  3%  per  cent. 

Tbe  question  immediately  arises  as  to  how  tbe  Guilds  paying 
full  Trade  Union  rates  in  addition  to  this  "continuons  pay"  for 


siekness  and  the  like  eould  oompete  successfully  with  private 
enterprises.  A  part  of  the  answer  comes  from  the  f aot  that  the 
Guilds  are  nonprofit-making  enterprises,  the  whole  idea  of 
profits  or  "profiteering"  being  f  oreign  to  the  Guild  idea.  Beaides 
this,  however,  the  added  efficiency  of  the  Ghiild  workers  must  be 
taken  into  aooount. 

Superior  Eiftdency  of  the  Chiilda 

Hère  again  the  conventional  criticism  of  productive  coopéra- 
tion has  not  only  failed  to  come  true  but  has  been  oompletely 
overthrown.  The  Guildmen,  working  on  their  own  account  with- 
out  the  fear  of  being  "fired"  by  the  boss  bave  not  "loafed"  on 
tbe  job,  but  tbey  bave  worked  far  more  efficiently  than  they 
ever  did  in  private  enterprise.  For  example,  on  the  évidence  of 
a  building  employer,  admittedly  hostile  to  tbe  Guilds,  it  appears 
that  a  brick  layer  working  under  private  enterprise  averaged 
350  bricks  a  day,  whereas  under  Guild  administration  be  would 
average  700  to  800  bricks  a  day.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally  oonceded  by  employers  as  well  as  by  Guildmen  that  the 
quality  of  work  done  by  the  Guilds  has  been  of  a  superior  nature^ 

This  increased  efficiency  is  probably  due  partly  to  the  w^ 
known  fact  that  better  pay  means  better  work.  It  is,  however, 
also  partly  aocountable  to  the  "Guild  spirit"  of  coopération 
engenered  by  mutual  enterprise.  That  is,  the  atmosphère  of 
hostility  and  bittemess  which,  justifiably  or  not,  too  often  exists 
under  présent  industrial  relations  is  removed  under  tbe  Ghiild 
régime;  tbe  workiûen  really  pull  together  and  produce  results 
that  are  truly  remarkable.  Tbere  are  of  course  some  "stallers," 
but  tbe  workmen  themselves  are  the  quickest  to  note  such  men 
and  bave  their  own  methods  of  making  them  work.  It  ha8  b^en 
found  neeessary  to  diacharge  only  one  Guild  workman,  and  in 
this  case  the  Trade  Union  conoemed  whole-beartedly  backed  up 
tbe  foreman  who  requested  this  man's  diseharge. 
Quilds  in  Other  Industries 

The  Guild  idea  has  already  been  tried  to  a  limited  extent 
in  certain  other  industries  in  England.  Tbere  are  functioning 
today  a  House  Fumishing  Guild,  a  Clothier's  Guild,  and  an 
Agricultural  Guild.  Within  a  few  weeks  a  Dockers'  or  Steve- 
dores'  Guild  has  been  organized  in  Aberdeen  which  proposes 
to  undertake  the  novel  policy  of  calling  its  brother  stevedores 
out  on  strike,  not  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  but  for 
giving  the  newly  bom  Guild  a  fair  chance  to  bid  for  contracts; 
that  is,  it  is  a  strike  for  a  chance  to  work! 

In  other  European  countries  the  Guild  movement  is  growing 
apace,  Building  Guilds  being  organized  on  a  large  scale  in 
Cfermamr  and  Italy.  In  England  once  more,  the  Miner 's  Fed- 
erationW  Great  Britain  has  put  forward  a  demand  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  mining  industry  which  is  admittedly 
designed  on  Guild  Unes.* 

Tbere  is  no  doubt  but  that  organized  labor,  adequately  dis- 
ciplined,  well  lead,  and  imbued  with  an  idéal  of  service  to  the 
community,  can  go  far  along  the  trail  blazed  by  the  Building 
Guilds.  Tbere  will  be  difflculties,  especially  on  such  knotty 
problems  as  the  apportioning  of  functions  between  local  and 
national  bodies  and  tbe  raising  of  funds.  Tbere  may  be  some 
disappointing  faîlures.  Nevertbeless,  tbe  record  of  the  Build- 
ing Guilds  points  the  way  to  a  path  along  which  organized  labor 
can,  if  it  will,  travel  very  far,  and  it  is  a  path  wbere  Labor  has 
very  little  to  lose  and  very  much  to  gain,  for  it  leads  to  condi- 
tions of  work  and  wages  better  than  are  ordinarily  obtainable 
under  collective  bargaining,  to  an  independence  and  freedom 
from  irritating  control  and  none  but  the  most  privil^ed  work- 
ers now  enjoy,  and  to  a  scheme  under  which  organized  labor, 
instead  of  advancing  its  aims  by  the  négative  method  of  the 
strike,  finds  itself  enabled  to  do  what  any  honest  workman 
really  wants  to  do,  and  that  is  to  use  bis  collective  power  not 
only  for  his  own  interests,  but  also  for  service  to  the  com- 
munity. 

•Se©  Hodsres,  "Workers'  Control"  In  Arthur  Oleason's  •'What 
the  Workers  want." 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE  OR  PRIVATE  PROFIT 


The  greatest  car  shortage  of  récent  years  confronts  the  reviving  business  and  induairy  of  the  nation.  A  half 
dozen  hig  railroads,  milked  from  the  inside  for  years  gone  hy^  hâve  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  receivers. 
Meanwhile  reports  coming  in  from  the  roads  which  refuse  to  seule  with  the  shopmen  show  an  alarming  accumw 
lotion  of  defective  equipment. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  demand  reasonable  rates  and  efficient  service  from  the  railroads.  The  workers  are 
entitled  to  a  living  and  saving  wage  and  décent  conditions  of  employment.  If  railroads  operated  for  private  profit 
cannot  meet  thèse  essential  requirements,  then  a  change  must  be  mode  in  the  interest  of  industrial  harmony  and 
national  prosperity. 

The  administration  at  Washington  has  strived  to  solve  the  rail  problem  by  the  use  of  troops  and  injunctions. 
In  the  ujords  of  the  Attomey  General:  **I  will  use  the  power  of  the  government  to  prevent  the  labor  unions  from 
destroying  the  open  shop.**  Mr.  Daugherty  announces  that  he  has  spent  $lji50ft00  of  the  taxpayers*  money  during 
thç  past  few  months  in  this  ùisane  effort  to  improve  railroad  service  hy  crushing  the  unions. 

There  remains  a  beUer  yet  untried  method  of  restoring  railroad  efficiency,  securing  the  hearty  coopération  of 
the  employés,  and  insuring  the  public  fair  rates  and  good  service.  THIS  METHOD  GOES  TO  THE  ROOT  OF 
THE  DIFFICULTY  BY  DEMANDING  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  RAILROADS  FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICE  IN- 
STEAD  OF  FOR  PRIVATE  PROFIT.     The  Plumh  Plan  is  the  one  way  oui. 
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WiU  Danglierty  Pmiidi  Hlmaelf? 

Attorney  General  Daugherty  is  giving 
"serions  considération"  to  the  request  for 
Attomey  General  Daugherty's  suspension 
from  office  pending  an  investigation  of  the 
impeachment  charges  brought  against  him 
by  Congressman  Oscar  £.  Relier. 

The  Gommittee  of  Fortj-eight  requested 
Président  Harding  to  make  this  suspension. 
The  Président  then  referred  the  request  to 
Mr.  Daugherty  himself .  One  of  the  assist- 
ants of  the  latter  gentleman  wrote  to  J.  A. 
HopkinSy  Executive  Ghairman  of  the  Gom- 
mittee: 

"The  Président  has  referred  to  the  At- 
tomey  General  your  letter  addressed  to 
him,  and  for  the  Attomey  General  I  beg 
to  make  acknowledgment  and  advise  you 
that  the  matter  therein  contained  will  re- 
çoive serions  considération." 

The  gross  impropriety  of  this  situation 
has  been  brought  to  the  Président 's  atten- 
tion, but  it  has  not  seriously  disturbed  him. 


Oummins  Bares  Ballroads'  Loot 

The  conscience  of  Senator  Gummins  has 
been  pricked  by  the  scheme  of  the  railroads 
to  foist  several  billion  dollars  more  of  in- 
flated  valuation  on  the  rate-paying  publie. 
In  his  speech  at  Des  Moines  he  showed  that 
the  valuation  of  the  railroads  demanded  by 
thèse  interests  would  allow  them  to  liqui- 
date  the  résulte  of  past  graft,  waste,  and 
mismanagement  by  adding  to  the  actual 
value  of  their  equipment  billions  of  dollars 
in  surplus  land  values  created  by  com- 
munity  activities.  Thèse  unearned  values, 
if  confirmed,  will  then  be  capitalized  and 
the  public  will  be  asked  to  pay  the  5% 
per  cent  "reasonable"  retum  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Gommerce  Gommission. 

This  is  how  it  is  to  be  worked.  The 
Interstate  Gommerce  Gommission  was  dele- 
gated,  by  an  Act  approved  March  1,  1913, 
to  détermine  the  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty  nsed  in  Interstate  commerce.  After 
nine  years'  work,  the  Gommission  found 
a  "tentative  valuation"  of  the  railroads 
of  $18,900,000,000,  based  upon  the  figures 
Bubmitted  by  the  railroads  themselves. 
Gompetent  authorities  hâve  testified  that 
this  figure  ezceeds  the  real  physical  value 
of  railroad  properties  by  from  five  to  seven 
billion  dollars. 

Senator  Gummins,  in  his  lowa  speech, 
practically  admitted  that  this  figure  was 
altogether  too  high. 

The  railroads,  however,  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  tliey  already  hâve.  They  are 
now  claiming  that  $23,000,000,000  is  the 
actual  value  of  their  properties.  They  get 
this  exorbitant  figure  by  capitaliûng  the 
unearned  incréments  in  land  values,  basing 
their  claims  on  the  présent  value  of  ad- 
joining  laads.  According  to  Senator  Gum- 
mins, they  will  get  this  claim  despite  any- 


thing  the  people  or  Gongress  may  do  to 
prevent  its  happening. 

"I  may  not  agrée  and  in  fact  do  not 
agrée,"  said  Senator  Gummins,  "that  the 
railroads  should  enj<^  the  benefits  of  what 
is  known  as  unearned  incrément,  but  the 
Suprême  Gourt  has  decided  that  under  the 
Gonstitution  they  are  entitled  to  the  in- 
creased  value  of  land  brought  about  by 
the  gênerai  growth  and  development  of  the 
country,  and  Gongress  is  powerless  to 
change  this  décision." 

Ail  lawyers  do  not  agrée  with  Senator 
Gummins  as  to  what  the  Suprême  Gourt  has 
said  on  this  important  question.  But  what- 
ever  may  be  the  légal  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  fact  remains  that  the  railroads 
are  going  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  good,  their  claim  to  a  valuation  of 
$23,000,000,000.  This  is  the  reward  whieh 
the  people  get  for  placing  the  development 
of  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  exploiters. 
Millions  of  acres  of  land  were  given  to  the 
railroads  outright,  as  a  straight  Ghristmas 
gif t,  and  now  the  people  are  to  be  asked  to 
pay  the  railroads  for  keeping  this  gift. 

If  thèse  unearned  values  are  capitalized 
as  the  basis  for  the  railroad  fares  that  the 
public  will  hâve  to  pay  in  order  that  the 
railroad  stockholders  get  their  5%  per  cent 
profit,  then  the  public  may  just  settle  itself 
down  for  an  orgy  of  rising  fares. 

The  National  Association  of  Bailway  and 
Utility  Gommissioners  recently  protested 
such  inflation  in  thèse  words: 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion In  its  proceedinfiTB  under  the  valu- 
ation act  applies  méthode  which  pro- 
duce flctitious  values,  exceeding  the 
amounts  upon  which  returns  oan  be 
earned  throu^h  the  opération  of  the 
properties,  the  inducement  to  operate 
the>oad8  efflciently  will  disappear. 

we  may  then  expect  to  enter  not 
upon  a  period  of  railroad  development 
and  efficient  opération  but  flrst  upon  a 
period  in  which  financiers  and  railroad 
manipulators  will  reap  what  harvest 
they  can  by  consolidatin?  the  bad  with 
the  good  roads  and  unloadingr  upon  the 

gublic  securities  marketed  upon  the 
asis  of  the  commission's  findines.  and 
from  that  period  pass  to  another  in 
which  those  who  control  the  roads  will 
announœ  their  inability  to  function 
without  the  ald  of  public  crédit,  and 
will  thereby  compel  the  erovernment  to 
take  over  their  properties. 

When  that  tlme  cornes  it  will  not  lie 
in  the  mouth  of  the  arovemment  to 
question  its  own  appralsal,  and  it  will 
->ay  the  flctitious  values  which  will 
Lave  induced  the  exploitation  and  un- 
loading  of  the  properties. 


hi 


Taz  Evasions  Oost  People  Idllions 
There  is  more  than  one  way  of  getting 
légal  protection  for  spécial  interests.  Sec- 
retary  Mellon  has  found  that  by  refusing 
to  enforce  objectionable  taxes  he  can  do 
as  much  for  his  big  business  friends  as  if 
they  were  favored  outright  in  the  law. 
Congressman  Frear,  one  of  the  LaFollette 
Bepublicans  from  Wisconsin,  has  been  busy 
of  late  exposing  this  attempt  to  permit 
profiteering  corporations  to  escape  the  plain 


provisions  of  the  income  tax  statutes.  The 
law  directs  that  where  a  '  '  corporation  per- 
mits  gains  and  profits  to  accumulate  be- 
yond  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  buainees," 
the  treasury  shall  assess  a  tax  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  "unreasonable"  part  of  the 
surplus.  Seeretary  Mellon,  whose  daily  in- 
come is  $50,000,  is  ignoring  this  provision, 
80  that  concerna  like  the  Standard  Oil  and 
the  steel  trust  are  permitted  to  accumulate 
enormo'us  sums  without  paying  this  tax. 

Seeretary  Mellon  himself  has  led  in  the 
grand  march  of  benefieiaries  from  the  tax- 
free  "melons"  that  over-capitalized  com- 
panies  are  passing  around.  The  semi- 
private  circular  of  a  New  York  brokerage 
house  fumishes  this  taie: 

Since  we  were  last  privileged  to  ad- 
dress  you,  two  dominant  laotors  in 
world  finances  hâve  made  décisive 
moves.  Andrew  Mellon,  banker,  oil 
mainate  and  capable  seeretary  of  our 
treasury.  controllingr  the  immensely 
wealthy  Gulf  Oil  corporation,  inaugu- 
rated  the  stock  dividend  and  melon 
cuttins  era  of  1922-1928.  Gulf  OU  led 
the  movement  with  a  200%  stock  divi- 
dend. The  stock  Jumped  from  |4Qd  to 
1800. 

This  is  only  the  climax  of  a  long  history 
of  spoila  During  the  years  1914-1921, 
companies  of  the  Standard  Oil  group  de- 
clared  thirteen  separate  stock-dividends, 
the  Standard  of  Indiana  made  a  distribu- 
tion at  the  "modest  rate"  of  two  ihous- 
and  nine  hundred  per  cent,  the  Kentucky 
Company  of  33  1-3  per  cent,  and  the  Gali- 
fomia  Company  of  100  per  cent.  The  New 
York  Company  has  just  made  a  200  per  cent 
donation  on  top  of  a  stock  dividend  of  400 
per  cent  dedared  in  1913.  And  now  cornes 
the  New  Jersey  Standard  with  a  distribu- 
tion at  the  rate  of  400  per  cent  on  oommon 
stock,  worth  about  500  millions  only. 

In  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  the 
Seeretary,  Frear  points  ont  that  Houston, 
Mellon 's  predeeessor  as  Seeretary  of  the 
Treasury,  estimated  that  for  the  year  1921, 
the  proper  taxation  of  thèse  surpluses 
would  mean  an  additional  revenue  of  $690,- 
000,000.  Such  a  tax  would  not  only  in- 
crease  the  amount  of  revenue  from  corpora- 
tions, but  would  increase  the  revenue  from 
individual  incomes  "by  forcing  a  distribn- 
tion  of  unreasonable  surplus." 

Under  the  law  the  income  tax  retunis 
are  secret,  and  only  Seeretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Mellon  is  in  a  position  to  know  how 
the  large  corporations  of  the  country  are 
dodging  their  just  share  of  the  tax  burden. 
"Ton  hâve  been  opposed  to  the  Houston 
tax  proposai,"  writes  Gongressman  Frear, 
"on  a  matter  of  principle,  on  the  theoiy, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  the  corporation 
ought  not  to  be  further  taxed,  or  its  sur- 
plus distribution  enforced.  It  is  also  on 
this  theory,  as  I  understand,  that  you  lent 
your  powerful  influence  last  year  to  the  re- 
peal  of  the  excess  profits  tax  on  corporate 
profits  of  more  thaa  8  per  cent,  which  at 
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that  time  was  bringing  into  the  Treasury 
Department  $450,000,000  or  more  per 
y  ear.  '  ' 

In  a  third  letter  of  protest,  Mr.  Frear 
States:  "Millions  of  fàrmers  who  rnn 
tract  ors,  separators,  and  other  farm 
maehinery  not  only  pay  the  plnnder  priée 
but  also  the  increased  tax  burden"  caused 
by  Mellon 's  violation  of  the  law  in  favor 
of  profiteering  corporations. 

But  "law  enforcement"  is  evidently  not 
a  first  principle  with  the  Administration, 
for  Secretary  Mellon  's  only  défense  is  that 
"the  ezcess  profits  tax  is  opposed  by  the 
administration,  as  is  also  the  proposition 
to  tax  undivided  surplus  of  corporations!  ** 

"Whether  Mr.  Mellon  avails  hiinself  of 
the  same  avenue  of  income  tax  escape  as 
Mr.  Bockefeller  is  known  only  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  has  the 
records,"  concludes  Gongp*essman  Frear. 
"What  is  true  of  Mr.  Bockefeller  and 
8ecretary  Mellon  is  equally  true  of  many 
of  the  20,000  individual  income  tax  payers 
whose  annual  incomes  are  supposed  to  run 
from  $50,000  to  $200,000  each.  Ail  thèse 
records  are  kept  secret  today." 

Congressman  Frear 's  courageous  expose 
of  Mr.  Mellon 's  favors  to  profiteering  cor- 
porations ought  to  bring  about  speedy  légis- 
lation establishing  the  right  of  Oongress 
to  review  ail  income  tax  retnms.  This  will 
do  much  to  allay  the  eviL  But  behind  and 
baek  of  ail  maneuvers  to  eonceal  the 
enormous  surpluses  of  thèse  over-rich  oil 
eompanies  lies  the  fact  that  the  source  of 
their  tremendons  wealth  is  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  natural  resources  which  they 
hâve  monopolized  for  their  own  private 
gain,  but  which  they  did  not  and  could  not 
create.  The  private  monopoly  of  the 
wealth  of  the  soil,  which  should  be  every 
man's  wealth,  is  the  root  of  ail  evil  in 
more  than  the  oil  industry. 


And  Still  They  TAngni«h 
"When  innumerable  doves  of  peace  are 
beating  the  air  with  obedient  wings,  when 
ail  our  sensés  are  being  enchanted  with  the 
intoxicating  harmonies  of  universal 
pacifism,  when  we  hâve  recently  surveyed 
floating  from  our  public  buildings  the  flags 
of  the  great  empires  of  the  earth  in  places 
of  equal  honor  with  the  incomparable  flag 
of  this  Bepublic,  the  first  prophet  and  last 
defender  of  liberty,  it  is  not  pleasant  for 
me  to  disturb  the  perfect  harmony  by 
rising  hère  to  remind  the  Senate  that  lan- 
guishing  in  prison  cells,  under  sentences  of 
extraordinary  severity,  are  men  convicted 
under  a  Fédéral  statute  of  the  crime  of 
pacifism." 

Thèse  words  did  not  fall  from  the  élo- 
quent lips  of  Patrick  Henry,  Wendell 
Phillips,  or  some  other  champion  of  our 
civil  liberties  in  générations  gone  by,  but 
voice  the  protest  of  Senator  France  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  1922,  against  the  con- 
tinuing  crime  of  confining  63  political 
prisoners  of  conscience  in  Fédéral  peniten- 
tiaries. 

Proof  that  the  political  prisoners  still 
held  in  prison  were  guilty  of  no  overt  acts 
against  property  or  the  government  is  be- 
ginning  to  impress  itself  upon  the  depart- 
ment  of  justice.  Nearly  two  months  hâve 
passed   since   Pardon   Attorney  Finch   re- 


quested  of  every  government  prosecutor 
concemed  that  he  forward  to  Washington 
immediately  anything  he  could  find  in  the 
trial  record  that  pointed  to  the  personal 
gnilt  of  the  men  still  in  prison. 

No  one  of  the  government  prosecutors 
has  been  able  to  find  a  scrap  of  such  évi- 
dence in  the  period  elapsed. 

During  the  past  few  months  Président 
Harding  has  seen  fit  to  parole  three  of 
thèse  men  serving  time  in  Leavenworth, 
but  he  fastened  a  halter  on  their  liberty 
by  which  he  can  again  imprison  them  at 
his  own  arbitrary  discrétion.  The  condi- 
tions imposed  by  the  Président  on  the 
commutation  of  thèse  political  prisoners 
require  that  the  men  shall  be  "law-abiding 
in  the  future,  and  will  not  encourage,  ad- 
vocate,  or  be  wilfully  connected  with  law- 
lessness  in  any  form,"  and  that  he  shall  be 
the  sole  judge  of  their  lawful  conduct,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  send  them  back  to 
prison  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
the  original  sentences,  some  of  which  run 
to  20  years.  We  dislike  to  think  that  it 
was  the  spectre  of  the  approaching  élec- 
tions rather  than  the  commémoration  of 
Armistice  Day  which  inspired  this  display 
of  quasi-justice  in  the  heart  of  the  Prési- 
dent. 

In  this  connection,  a  bit  of  delightful 
irony  was  fiung  at  the  Président  when  the 
State  department  inquired  of  the  Danish 
légation  hère  whether  the  Oopenhagen 
government  would  consent  to  reçoive  John 
Martin,  one  of  the  released  prisoners.  The 
reply  was:  "Denmark  will  be  happy  to 
recover  a  man  like  John  Martin.  We  are 
sorry  you  hâve  no  more  like  him  for  us  to 
reclaim.  '  ' 


Ladcer's  $1,000  Bliip  Bonis;  Damage 
$26,000 

A  ship  sôld  by  the  Shipping  Board  for 
$1,600  eaught  fire  the  other  day  and  burned 
to  the  water's  edge.  When  the  officiais 
of  the  port  nearby  reported  the  loss.  they 
''estimated  that  the  damage  to  the  Alan- 
thus  was  $25,000." 

This  is  only  one  of  the  ^'worhtless" 
wooden  ships  which  the  Shipping  Board 
has  been  giving  away  to  its  shipping 
friends  at  less  than  10  per  cent  of  their 
original  cost.  Lasker  sold  the  Alanthus 
for  $1,600.  After  the  twenty-five  thousand 
dollar  damage  caused  by  the  fire,  and  after 
the  hull  has  been  flooded  at  sea,  the  rem- 
uant is  being  dragged  to  shore  and  100 
men  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  dismaa- 
tling  the  vessel.  It  is  believed  that  the 
machinery,  which  constitutes  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  salvage,  is  praetically 
uninjured  by  either  the  fire  or  the  flooding 
which  followed. 

It  may  be  a  little  difficult  for  the  aver- 
âge  American  to  figure  ont  how  a  $1,600 
ship  can  suffer  damage  of  $25,000,  unless, 
perchance,  the  price  paid  by  the  purchasers 
is  very  much  less  than  the  true  value. 


Women  Pave  Way  to  Peace 

The  Women 's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  has  issued  a  call  to  the 
women  of  the  world  to  meet  at  the  Hague 
to  abolish  the  vindictive  treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  pave  the  way  to  a  new  peace 
that  will  save  Europe  from  "absolute 
ruin."    The  women 's  meeting  on  Decem- 


ber  7th  précèdes  by  a  few  days  a  gathering 
in  the  same  city  of  international  trade 
unionists,  who  are  meeting  with  the  same 
pnrpose  andjrith  whom  the  women  wish  to 
cooperate. 

"The  pèace  treaties  hâve  failed,"  dé- 
clares the  statement  issued  from  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  of  the  League.  '  '  They 
were  based  on  greed  and  revenge.  It  is 
this  basis  that  must  be  changed.  We  need 
a  new  peace.  Many  women  ail  over  the 
world  hâve  felt  this  very  deeply.  They 
hâve  waited  and  suffered.  New  they  hâve 
decided  to  confer  and  speak  out." 

Miss  Jane  Addams  is  président  of  the 
American  section  of  the  League,  while 
Emily  G.  Balch  is  the  American  member 
of  the  executive  board. 

The  way  to  stop  war  is  to  stop  it.  Laws 
we  hâve  about  war,  but  no  laws  against 
war.  Let  the  nations  of  the  world  déclare 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind  that  war  itself  is  outlawed.  That  is 
the  "néw  peace"  that  is  needed.  Leagues 
of  nations,  arbitration  treaties  can  follew. 
As  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen,  one  of  the 
foremost  women  of  the  world,  has  said, 
"Murder  was  first  declared  a  crime  before 
we  bothered  about  sheriffs  and  poUcemen. 
We  hâve  never  said  that  war  is  a  crime. 
Why  worry  about  leagues  of  nations!" 

If  the  women  and  workers  meeting  at 
the  Hague  can  bring  doser  the  day  when 
this  unequivocal  déclaration  is  badced  by 
guarantees  that  will  enforce  it,  they  will 
be  laying  the  cardinal  foundation  for 
world  peace. 


Borab  Opposes  nnancfng  of  Foreign  Wars 
by  Amevlcaa  Money 

Beginalds  and  Algernons  hâve  come  from 
abroad  and  delivered'themselves  on  the 
matter  of  the  war  debts  owing  to  America 
by  foreign  countries.  They  hâve  been  well 
fed,  properly  written  up  in  the  newspapers, 
and  generously  allowed  to  retum  to  their 
native  heaths.  After  the  pack  of  them 
hâve  had  their  say  about  ail  the  virtues 
and  wisdom  of  just  omitting  to  coUéct 
thèse  debts,  we  propose  to  look  to  our  own 
native  intelligence  for  the  answer  to  the 
question. 

No  one  has  hit  the  nail  more  squarely 
on  the  head  than  Senator  Borah,  when, 
in  discussing  the  postponement  of  the  pay- 
ment  of  interest  on  the  debts,  he  said: 

"The  resuit  of  the  postponement  of  this 
interest  and  the  resuit  of  the  postponement 
of  the  debt  in  its  practical  effeet  is  to  im- 
pose upon  the  American  people  the  main- 
tenance of  the  mUitary  armamentg  of 
Europe,  for  that  is  what  the  money  is  being 
used  for;  that  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  expended. 

"If  this  money  were  going  into  the  re- 
habilitation of  those  countries  and  was  de- 
signed  and  being  used  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  the  things  that  enable  men  to  pro- 
duce and  raise  crops  and  take  care  of 
familles,  no  one  would  care  whether  the 
interest  was  paid  this  year  or  five  years 
from  now.  But  I  maintain  that  it  is  more 
or  less  a  challenge  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  people  to  ask  them  to  post- 
pone  a  demand  which.  if  not  met,  will  be 
utilized  for  a  purpose  not  only  destructive 
of  the  peace  of  Europe  but  of  the  entire 
world." 
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The  greatest  progressive  poUdcal  victory  since  the  élection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  summarizes  the  élections  of  Novem^ 
ber  7th,  For  Ùie  first  tùne  in  our  national  history  organized  toorkers  and  farmers  throughout  the  country  combined 
to  defeat  reactUmary  and  dishonest  officiais  and  elect  candidates  pledged  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  common  people. 
,  Party  Unes  were  shattered  in  a  score  of  states  where  the  party  machine  beliêved  itself  omnipotent.  How  Utile  the  party 
label  really  means  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  workers  indorsed  and  elected  candidates  from  two,  three  and^  even  four 
parties  in  the  same  state,  because  thèse  men  were  true,  compétent  and  progressive  représentatives  of  the  producing  classes. 

In  the  following  brief  paragraphs  we  record  some  of  aie  more  important  victories  won  in  aie  various  states,  Ra- 
member  Ùiat  none  of  thèse  victories  happened  by  accident,  Every  one  was  won  by  hard  work,  d^ailed  organisation 
and  vigorous  campaigning  to  elect  the  right  candidates  and  defeat  the  henchmen  of  spécial  privilège,  Where  thèse  eie- 
menU  were  lacking,  we  feU  short  of  success.  This  is  the  suprême  lesson  of  the  récent  élections  for  the  producing  classes: 
organize  yowar  political  power,  educate  y  our  friends,  agitât  e  for  décent  govemmentp  and  there  is  not  an  office  in  the 
land  whidi  you  cannot  fiU  with  able,  uprigfu,  devoted  men  at  the  next  élection.  Efficient  and  honest  government  can- 
not  be  purchased  at  any  other  price. 


Alabama 

Two  aanouncements  of  importance 
hâve  eome  from  this  state  sinee  the 
élections.  Labor  's  most  able  def  ender 
in  the  House,  George  Huddleston,  has 
been  retumed  to  Congresa  by  an  over- 
whelming  vote  in  the  ninth  district. 
United  States  Seaiatoi  Oscar  XJnder- 
wood,  a  reactionary  Democrat,  has  an- 
nounced  his  intention  to  retire  as 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Son- 
ate. ProgressiTism  arrives  while  re- 
action retires. 

Axlioiia 

Arizona  workers  hâve  justly  reward- 
ed  with  office  one  of  the  staunchest 
friends  of  labor  and  a  def  ender  of  lif e 
against  property.  Govemor  George 
W.  F.  Hunt,  who  defended  the  strik- 
ing  copper  miners  against  the  gun- 
men  of  the  mine  owners,  has  been  re- 
tumed to  that  office.  His  overwhelm- 
ing  endorsement  has  silenced  the  re- 
actionaries  who  haye  done  their  best 
to  knif  e  him. 

XJ.  S.  Senator  Henry  F.  Ashurst  and 
Congressman   Garl   Hayden,  labor 's   candi- 
dates, were  also  elected. 
Colorado 

William  E.  Sweet,  denounced  as  a  Bolshe- 
viky  a  Socialisty  and  an  Anarchist  because  he 
dared  to  champion  Denver's  striking  street- 
carmen  and  advocated  coopération,  a  mini- 
mum wage,  and  other  progressive  measures, 
was  elected  govemor  on  the  Démocratie  tick- 
et, although  practically  ail  the  other  Démo- 
cratie candidates  for  state  offices  were  de- 
feated.  Deserted  by  the  leading  Démocratie 
papers,  Sweet  had  the  united  support  of  the 
workers  and  farmers,  and  ran  far  ahead  of 
his  ticket  on  élection  day. 

Governor-elect  Sweet  has  pledged  himself 
to  act  independent  of  spécial  interests  and 
the  party  machine.  He  has  a  program  of 
f undamental  reforme,  and  he  plans  to  put  it 
acroBs  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  form  a 
farmer-labor  bloc  to  do  so.  He  has  de- 
nounced the  open  shop  campaign,  he  has  re- 
pudiated  the  Czarist  tactics  of  the  State 
Constabulary,  and  he  has  f  earlessly  attacked 
the  reactionary  régime  of  Govemor  Shoup. 
The  workers  of  Colorado,  wearied  of  the  an- 
tics  of  the  former  kept  govemor,  may  confi- 
dently  look  f  orward  to  a  period  of  progrès- 


THE  PEOPLE'S  TRIUMPH 


The  Old  Senate— 
59  Repnblicans 
37  Democrats 

The  Old  Honse— 
302  Repnblicans 
132  Democrats 
1  Socialist 


The  New  Senate— 
53  Repnblicans 
42  Democratt 
1  Farmer-Labor 

The  New  Honse— 
226  Repnblicans 
206  DemoeraU 
1  Farmer-Labor 
1  Socialist 
1  Independent 


Party  Unes,  however,  meant  little  in  this  élection. 
The  real  line  of  division  is  between  the  reactionarles 
and  progressives  in  both  old  parties.  The  balance 
of  power  in  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  the  68th  Con- 
gress  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  progressive  Repnbli- 
cans, who  nnmber  at  least  30  in  the  honse  and  10  in 
the  Senate,  and  therefore  control  the  party  majority. 


sive  leadership  from  their  new  govemor,  v^ 
has  undertaken  the  people's  cause  for  no 
selfish  reasons. 

Ctonnecticat 

Machine  Bepublicana  had  their  heyday  in 
this  rock-ribbed  state  when  they  elected 
ail  their  men  but  one  to  the  principal  of- 
fices of  the  state  and  fédéral  govemments. 
Senator  George  P.  McLean  has  never  been 
and  is  not  now  a  friend  of  labor.  His  whole 
career  in  the  Senate  has  been  hostile  to  the 
wage  eamer.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted 
that  he  wUl  hâve  another  opportunity  to  mis- 
represent  the  interests  of  the  common  people 
of  Gonnecticut  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

P.  B.  O  'Sullivan,  in  the  flf  th  Gongressional 
District,  is  the  sole  DeiÀocratic  représenta- 
tive from  the  state. 

Delaware 

The  evil  genius  of  the  Harding  Adminis- 
tration has  been  def  eated.  General.  Thomas 
Coleman  DuPont  of  the  Powder  Trust,  ap- 
pointed  as  senator  from  Delaware  to  fill  the 
seat  of  former  Senator  Wolcott  pending  the 
récent  élection,  has  been  relegated  to  private 
lif  e  by  the  élection  of  Thomas  F.  Baird,  Jr., 
son  of  former  Senator  Baird  and  the  fif th  of 
his  family  to  serve  in  that  office.    DuPont 


was  def  eated  by  sixty  votes  for  the 
unexpired  tenu  and  by  six  hnndred 
votes  for  the  long  term,  despite  the 
assistance  of  the  DuPont  press  and 
the  DuPont  wealth. 

While  we  hâve  no  information  as  to 
the  past  record  of  Senator  Baird,  he 
will  at  least  act  independentlj  of  the 
DuPont  political,  social  and  eeononiic 
machine  which  has  ruled  Delaware  in 
the  past,  and  certainly  onght  to  ei- 
hibit  some  of  the  statesmanlike  quai- 
ties  of  the  former  senators  from  the 
Baird  family.  DuPont  has  eontribnted 
nothing  to  the  senate 'a  delifoeratioiis, 
but  has  rather  kept  in  the  baekgronnd 
and  eontented  himself  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  his  wealth  and  personal  in- 
fluence as  well  as  his  vote  against  aar 
législation  favorable  to  labor  or  social 
progressa 

Gongressman  W.  H.  Boyoe,  (D),  has 
been  elected.  His  record  on  labor 
législation  is  unknown  to  us. 
Idaho 
Borah  won  in  his  splendid  fight 
against  the  reactionaries  of  both  parties 
who  had  combined  their  strength  to  wipe 
ont  the  direct  primary,  and  so  eventnally 
bring  about  the  defeat  of  that  man  of  the 
people.  Borah  led  the  progresaivea  of  his 
state  against  this  attempted  party  domina- 
tion, and  succeeded  in  achieving  the  elee- 
tion  of  a  législature  committed  to  re-enaet 
a  good  primary  law. 

minois 
The  two  candidates  for  Gongress  which 
were  endorsed  by  the  railroad  brothorhoods 
and  organized  labor  were  elected.  Bdward  J. 
King,  Bepublican,  is  retumed  from  the  15tli 
district,  and  Henry  T.  Rainey  has  beoi  sent 
to  represent  the  20th  district  Both  men  are 
dependable  and  broad-minded. 

Mrs.  Winif red  Mason  Huck,  daughter  of 
the  late  Gongressman  William  A.  liason, 
complètes  the  unexpired  term  of  her  father 
as  congressman-at-large,  and  is  the  soie  sne- 
cessf  ul  woman  in  the  last  congressional  élec- 
tions. Mrs.  Huck 's  splendid  stand  for  a 
popular  référendum  before  the  nation  can 
déclare  war  marks  her  as  a  dose  ally  of  the 
workîngman.  A  few  more  such  wmnen  in 
Gongress  would  be  leaven  for  the  lump. 
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Didima   ^ 

With  35,000  votes  to  spare  the  workera  of 
thifl  industrial  state  seattered  the  smoke- 
sereen  which  Beveridge  threw  around  him- 
self  to  get  into  the  Benate  and  thenee  head 
his  ship  toward  t^  White  Hoose.  Th^  si- 
lenced  this  presidential  aspirant,  whose  pro- 
testations of  progressiyism  were  shown  to  be 
a  mère  sham,  and  put  in  his  place  a  man  who 
has  proved  in  the  past  to  be  a  reliable  friend 
of  labor.  The  workers  ealled  Beveridge 's 
bluff  as  a  progressive  by  showing  that  he 
was  the  candidate  of  the  railroads  and  tiie 
Steel  trust  Lahor  did  a  signal  service  in 
aiding  the  workers  of  Indiana  to  expose 
Beveridge  and  his  record. 

Balston  carried  practically  every  industrial 
center,  except  Lake  County,  the  home  of  the 
steel  mills,  where  the  normal  Bepublican  ma- 
joritj  of  20,000  was  eut  to  3,000.  It  cost 
the  workers  just  $1,715.18  to  put  across  this 
victory,  against  the  $500,000  or  more  cam- 
paign  conducted  hj  the  favorite  of  the  in- 
terests.  Labor  may  take  just  pride  in  this 
victory,  for  unf ortunately  the  farmers  eon- 
tributed  little  to  it 

In  addition  to  the  élection  of  ex-Govemor 
Balston,  the  workers  hâve  sent  to  Gongress 
four  of  the  18  men  endorsed  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Enoiniers  Journal.  The  success- 
ful  labor  candidates  are:  William  £.  WU- 
son,  Ist  district;  Arthur  H.  Greenwood,  2nd 
district;  Harry  0.  Ganfield,  4th  district,  and 
Samuel  £.  Cook,  llth  district. 

léw» 

Colonel  Smith  Brookhart's  élection  was  not 
really  a  debated  point  af ter  his  signal  vic- 
tory in  the  primariee  over  the  reactionary 
déments  in  the  Bepublican  party  of  his  state. 
Nevertheless,  his  majority  of  200,000  votes 
was  a  triumph  almost  matching  LaFol- 
lette's.  Not  even  a  visit  to  lowa  from  the 
Président 's  father,  who  wamed  his  son 's 
friends  against  electing  a  '  '  Sodalist,  "  eould 
tum  the  tide^  Nor  did  Senator  Cummins' 
letter  to  a  political  supporter  declaring  that 
"Brookhart's  ideas  would  destroy  American 
institutions''  carry  much  weight  with  the 
farmers  and  workers  of  lowa.  Smith  Brook- 
hart  goes  to  the  Senate  to  prove  to  the  coun- 
try  that  the  state  which  sent  Dolliver  to  the 
Senate  caCn  produce  another  senator  who  is 
unbought  and  unpledged  to  any  interests 
other  than  those  of  the  conunon  people. 

Govemor  N.  B.  Kendall  (B)  received  the 
workers'  complète  indorsement  and  was 
easUy  reelected. 


Bepudiation  of  the  industrial  court  law  by 
Kansas  labor  is  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  made  by  the  workers  in,  the  past 
élection.  Govemor  Henry  J.  Allen,  author 
and  proud  patentée  of  the  Kansas  brand  of 
mdustrial  autocracy  and  the  advocate  of 
fédéral  industrial  courts,  cast  a  blight  over 
his  candidate 's  campaign  for  govemor  by 
stumping  the  state  in  his  f  avor.  His  candi- 
date went  down  to  defeat  in  a  Bepublican 
state  with  a  burden  of  20,000  votes  against 
him  and  in  favor  of  Jonathan  M.  Davis  (D), 
who  fought  his  campaign  on  the  platform 
"The  industrial  court  law  has  been  unfair 
and  unjust,  and  there  is  no  need  or  place  for 
it  in  Kansas." 

Govemor  Jonathan  M.  Davis  is  the  first 


''dirt  f  armer"  elected  to  that  ofice  since 
1896,  when  the  Populists  controUed  the  state 
govemment  He  will  hâve  a  Bepublican  lég- 
islature, which  may  make  the  repeal  of  the 
industrial  court  law  dificult.  It  will  rest 
with  Davis,  however,  to  name  the  judgee  of 
the  court  We  ean  then  see  if  the  law  can 
be  made  to  work  both  ways. 

One  of  the  minor  ironies  in  the  Kansas 
élections  was  the  defeat  of  Andrew  Curran, 
judge  of  the  district  court,  who  sentenced  to 
jail  Howatt,  District  Président  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers, -and  pf  Milt  €k>u]d,  the  sheriff 
who  placed  Howatt  under  arrest 

Two  congressmen  supported  by  labor  won 
élection:  W.  A.  Ayers,  from  the  8th  dis- 
trict, who  was  the  only  member  in  Congress 
from  Kansas  to>ote  against  the  Oummins- 
Esch  biU,  and  W.  H.  Thompson,  from  the 
2nd  district 


Twenty-diree  of  the  twenty-seven 
sénatorial  candidates  indorsed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Engineers  Journal 
were  elected. 

Twelve  of  the  sixteen  gubematorial 
candidates  indorsed  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  Engineers  Journal  were  elected. 

While  this  does  not  establish  labor's 
political  infallibility,  it  does  indicate 
a  growing  political  solidarity  on  which 
future  vietories  by  the  workers  can 
be  predicted. 


Ktntncky 

Kentucky  was  one  of  the  hlack  sheep  in 
the  November  electi<ms.  She  retumed  to  Con- 
gress J.  M.  Bobison,  frmn  the  llth  district, 
who  has  shown  nothing  but  contempt  for  the 
workers.  As  an  influential  member  of  the 
Oommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  he  has  had 
unique  opportunity  to  knif  e  labor  at  every 
tum.  Labor 's  candidates  in  two  other  dis- 
tricts met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  reactionary 
Démocrate. 

ICaiyland 

It  was  a  toss-up  in  Maryland,  so  f ar  as 
the  workers  were  concemed,  between  a  reac- 
tionary Democrat  and  a  Bepublican  who  had 
supported  the  Cummins-Esch  bill,  the  income 
tax  bill  reducing  taxes  on  large  incomes,  and 
Newberryism,  although  voting  for  the  people 
on  other  measures.  WiHiam  Cabell  Bruce  has 
been  elected  to  take  Qenator  France 's  place. 
Whether  the  common  people  will  find  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  never  was  progressive  more  amen- 
able  to  their  wi^es  than  a  Bepublican  who 
once  was  progressive,  the  future  only  can 
telL  The  wet  and  dry  issues,  luif ortunately, 
overshadowed  ail  others  in  Maryland 's  eleo^  , 
tion. 

Congressman  Frederick  N.  Zihlman  has 
been  retumed  by  the  6th  district,  and  may  be 
counted  on  to  give  at  least  moderato  support 
to  labor 's  program. 

Haasachiuetta 

The  saddest  words  of  tongue  or  peni  To 
hâve  come  within  an  ace  of  ousting  the  leader 
of  the  "old  guard"  politicians  in  the  Sen- 


ate at  first  came  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  ail 
who  campaigned  but  hardly  dared  to  hope  to 
defeat  Lodge,  the  représentative  of  the  in- 
terests. With  a  little  more  effort  and  energy 
Lodge  would  hâve  been  replaced  by  (Gaston, 
pledged  to  labor 's  program.  Although  the 
contest  is  still  to  be  decided  officially  in  a  re- 
count  of  the  votes,  the  people 's  candidate 
seems  to  hâve  been  defeated  by  a  paltry 
eight  thousand.  If  this  defeat  is  confirmed, 
it  should  only  add  impetus  and  détermina- 
tion to  the  workers  of  Massachusetts  not  to 
be  weary  in  well-doing.  For  surely  the  days 
of  Lodge  are  numberedi 

Labor 's  candidates  from  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, Congressmen  Peter  F.  Tague  and  James 
A.  Gallivan,  were  retumed  to  Congress  with 
handsome  majorities. 

Iffichigaii 

The  apostle  of  Newberryism  has  met  his 
just  reward,  and  now,  in  company  with  New- 
berry,  has  gone  to  dwell  in  that  political 
darkness  reserved  for  those  who  hâve  too 
long  ''fought  the  fight  and  kept  the  faith" 
of  the  èmbsidised  fftpresentatives  of  private 
interests.  Aroused  by  the  issue  of  New- 
berryism, for  the  first  time  in  seventy  years 
Michigan  has  elected  a  Démocratie  senator, 
whose  chief  daim  for  support  lay  in  his  un- 
compromising  opposition  to  cormption  in 
public  office.  The  people  of  Michigan  hâve 
eleared  their  consciences  by  sending  to  the 
Senate  the  "good,  gray  Govemor,"  Wood- 
bridge  N.  Ferris,  with  a  10,000  majority. 

Ferris  has  come  up  to  the  scratch  on  la- 
bor's  measures,  also.  He  has  pledged  him- 
self  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Cummins- 
Esch  law,  against  anti-strike  législation, 
against  ship  subsidies  and  militarism,  and  in 
favor  of  other  progressive  measures.  He  is  a 
wealthy  man  but  a  man  of  genuine  democ- 
racy. 

Faced  by  répudiation  at  home  and  the  élec- 
tion of  a  score  of  nèw  senators  pledged  to 
bar  him  from  the  Senate,  Newberry  has  re- 
signed  rather  than  be  thrown  eut  His  suc- 
oessor  will  be  appointed  J)y  the  Govemor 
pending  the  next  élection,  when  the  produc- 
ers  of  the  state  will  hâve  a  f  ortunate  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  their  support  behind  Herbert 
Baker,  whose  record  in  the  récent  primary 
was  a  crédit  and  a  promise.  Herbert  Baker 
can  be  counted  on  to  dévote  himself  without 
stint  to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of 
the  farmers  and  wage  eamers. 

MInnftHOta 

With  Shipstead's  élection,  the  third  party 
has  arrived  at  Washington.  In  the  most  sig- 
nificant  victory  of  the  élections,  Hendrik 
Shipstead — "young,  tall,  vigorous,  with  the 
air  of  his  Viking  ancestors" — ^has  defeated 
Kellogg,  the  ''railroad  senator"  and  reac- 
tionary partisan  of  private  interests.  What 
is  more  important,  Shipstead's  élection  re- 
cords the  first  advance  of  the  workers  of  the 
country,  marshaled  under  their  own  banner, 
into  the  United  States  Senate. 

"Bailroad  Senator"  Kellogg  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  80,000  votes.  He  was  the 
victim  of  his  own  mischievous  acts.  He 
could  not  live  down  the  f  act  that  he  had  In- 
troduced  and  worked  for  the  so-called  alien 
bill,  which  pretended  to  saf eguard  aliène  in 
the  United  States  but  which  in  reality  placed 
it  within  the.power  of  fédéral  judges  to  iu- 
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terf ère  in  everj  petty  industrial  dispute,  and 
authoiized  the  Président  to  use  the  stand- 
ing army  for  strike-breaking  purposes.  He 
eoold  not  live  down  the  f  act  tbat  he  was  the 
defender  of  the  Cummins-Esch  law,  and  the 
defeater  of  the  Norris  bill,  designed  to  re- 
lieve  the  farmers.  Not  even  the  campaign 
speeches  of  the  Vice-Preeident  could  save 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  off  er  the  f  armer,  who 
is  staggering  nnder  debts  f  rom  raising  wheat 
at  a  cost  of  $1.57  which  brings  only  80  cents 
a  bushel  on  the  market  And  his  f  riends  '  lU- 
eonoeived  attempt  to  keep  La  Follette  quiet 
hj  denying  him  the  use  of  the  publicly  owned 
auditorium  only  added  to  his  opponent's  ma- 
jority. 

The  voters  of  Minnesota  also  repudiated 
Attomey-General  Daugherty  by  defeating 
Gongressman  A.  J.  Volstead,  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  on  Judiciary,  who  ad- 
joumed  the  Daugherty  impeachment  pro- 
ceeding8*'untilafter  the  élection.'»  Volstead 
was  interred  under  an  avalanche  of  12,000 
votes  by  O.  J.  Kvale,  Farmer-Labor.  Oon- 
trary  to  press  reports,  this  was  not  a  "wet- 
and  dry''  fight,  sinee  Kvale  is  a  Lutheraii 
minister  and  an  ardent  "dry."  At  the 
same  time  the  voters  of  another  district  re- 
elected  by  a  huge  majority  Congressman 
Oscar  £.  Keller,  Republican,  the  man  who 
impeached  Daugherty,  although  the  Bepub- 
lican  machine  of  the  state  openly  supported 
his  opponent.  *  Another  successful  candidate 
indorsed  by  labor  was  Knud  Wefald  ^Parmey- 
Labor  Party),  elected  from  the  9th  district. 

On  the  state  ticket  the  Republican  ma- 
chine elected  its  reactionary  candidates,  but 
several  retums  are  being  recounted,  for 
Farmer-Labor  men  maintain  extensive  f  rauds 
were  perpetrated. 

Thomas  Van  Lear,  a  machinist,  nationally 
known  labor  leader  and  former  mayor  of 
Minneapolis,  was  successful  in  the  race  for 
county  treasurer. 

Uàaadmi 
ïlepudiated  by  the  head  of  his  party  for 
his  independenee,  Senator  James  A.  Beed 
won  a  clean>cut  victory  in  this  state  over 
his  Bepublican  opponent,  who  made  labor 
one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the  campaign 
by  denouncing  labor  leaders  as  ''reds"  and 
declaring  for  the  open  shop.  Senator  Beed, 
an  able  and  progressive  Democrat,  can  be 
counted  on  to  stand  fearlessly  for  labor 's 
interests  and  against  imperialistic  designs 
in  our  foreign  relations. 


Nine  or  the  twelve  Gongressmen  indorsed 
by  organized  labor  were  elected  from  Mis- 
souri   They  include  the  foUowing  men:     M. 

A.  Bomju,  Balph  Flozier,  Jacob  Milligan, 
Henry  L.  Jost,  0.  0.  Dickinson,  Samuel  0. 
Major,  J.  S.  WolfP,  J.  P.  Fulbright  and  T. 
L.  Rubey. 

Montana 

Burton  E.  Wheeler,  fearless  defender  of 
civil  liberties  in  the  days  of  war  f ever,  cour- 
ageous  upholder  of  labor 's  rights,  and  a 
man  of  unquestioned  ability,  is  Montana 's 
choice  for  the  office  of  United  States  Sena- 
tor. This  is  another  victory  of  the  past 
campaign  for  which  the  workers  are  respon- 
sible  and  in  which  they  are  justly  rejoicing. 
Mr.  Wheeler  goes  to  Washington  committed 
to  oppose  the  Gummins-Esch  law  and  the 
ship  subsidy  bill,  and  to  support  amnesty 
for  political  prisoners  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  against  child  labor.  He  has 
condusively  defeated  Cari  W.  Riddick,  the 
tool  of  f avored  interests  and  of  his  party. 
He  will  take  his  place  beside  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Walsh,  whose  défense  of  cousti- 
tutionalism  in  industry  has  made  him  be- 
loved  of  the  workers. 

John  M.  Evans,  labor 's  candidate  from 
the  first  district  of  the  state,  won  his  fight 
on  the  issues  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  a  référendum  before  declar- 
ing war,  and  on  disarmament.  Evans  re- 
fuses to  take  again  the  momentous  respon- 
sibility  for  wholesale  slaughter  which  he 
assumed  when  he  cast  his  vote  for  war  in 
1917.  He  demands  that  the  people  take  this 
burden  on  themselves. 

Kebraaka 
Party  Unes  were  again  shattered  when  the 
workers  and  farmers  of  Nebraska  elected  B. 

B.  Howell,  a  progressive  running  on  the 
Bepublican  ticket  for  Senator;  and  Gharles 
W.  Bryan,  a  progressive  running  on  the 
Démocratie  ticket  for  Govemor.  They  de- 
feated G.  M.  Hitchcock,  a  reactionary  can- 
didate for  re-election  to  the  Senate  on  the 
Démocratie  ticket,  and  Randall,  a  reaction- 
ary Bepublican,  for  Govemor.  Mr.  Howell 
has  declared  himself  in  f  avor  of  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities  and  opposes 
the  Cummins-Esch  law. 

Gongressman  E.  Howard,  indorsed  by  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  was  elected  from  the 
third  district. 

Karada 

The  candidates  indorsed  by  the  railroad 


brotherhoods  for  Senator  and  Congressman- 
at-large  were  successful.  Senator  Eey  Pitt- 
man  has  been  retumed,  and  C.  L.  Bichardsoa 
représente  the  state  as  congressnuuL 

Kow  JaxB^  i 

One  by  one  the  Présidentes  golf  eom- 
panions  hâve  gone  down  to  defeat  in  the  re- 
eent  fracas.  First  it  was  Senator  New  in 
the  Indiana  primaries;  now  it  is  Senator 
Frelinghuysen,  whom  the  workers  of  New 
Jersey  hâve  relieved  from  his  arduous  dntiee. 
Only  two  of  the  foursome  remain,  but  we 
trow  they  will  not  be  long  in  tarrying.  Gov- 
emor Edward  I.  Edwards,  with  the  solid 
support  of  labor,  was  elected  on  the  Démo- 
cratie ticket  to  succeed  the  reactionary  golf 
champion. 

New  Mexico 
U.  S.  Senator  Andrieus  A.  Jones,  a  pro- 
gressive Democrat  and  choioe  of  the  railroad 
men,  was  re-elected. 

New  York  'I 

It  was  only  the  eireumstanoe  of  a  Hard- 
ing  landslide  In  1920  which  earried  Natbaa 
L.  Miller,  corporation  lawyer,  to  the  Gov- 
emor's  chair,  and  retired  "Al"  Smitii  to 
private  ^f e.  Undiverted  by  a  presidentia] 
campaign,  the  workers  of  New  Yoi%  state 
concentrated  on  giving  "Al"  the  moat  over- 
whelming  indorsement  of  his  long  p<^tieal 
career.  Ex-Govemor  Smith  retums  to  Al' 
bany  with  a  400,000  majority  to  his  crédit 
and  with  a  législature  which  will  in  ail  prob- 
ability  cooperate  with  him  in  his  progressive 
législation.  Smith  is  one  of  the  political 
geniuses  of  the  day.  He  has  committed  him- 
self to  labor 's  interests,  and  will  wipe  off 
the  statute  books  the  infamons  "Lnsk 
Laws,"  which  hâve  made  independenee  of 
thought  and  f  reedom  of  teacldng  a  crime  in 
the  schools  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Boyal  0.  Gopeland  also  iharad  in 
Smith 's  triumph,  and  wiU  represent  labor  in 
the  United  States  Smiate,  snoeeeding  tbe 
machine  politician,  Galder. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  records  in 
New  York  étate  was  the  vote  given  to 
Gharles  P.  Steinmetz,  one  of  the  worfd't 
greatest  electrical  engineers,  Farmer-Labor 
and  Socialist  candidate  for  State  Engineer. 
Although  Dr.  Steinmetz  made  no  personal 
campaign,  he  received  over  200,000  votes, 
while  no  other  candidate  on  his  ticket  poUed 
more  than  92,000.    It  is  a  testimony  to  the 


A  CALL  TO  ACTION 

A  permanent  organizatîon  of  the  producers  of  the  country  for  concerted  action  în  coming 
political  campaigns  of  the  state  and  nation  is  to  be  effected  at  the 

Conférence  for  Progressive  Political  Action 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  11-12,  1922 

This  is  the  most  significant  political  event  of  the  year,  pregnant  with  great  possîbîlities  for 
the  future  welfare  of  labor  and  the  farmers.  Représentatives  from  trade  unions,  coopcni- 
tive  societies,  the  Socialist  and  Farmer-Labor  parties  and  other  forward-looking  groups  will 
meet  at  that  momentous  conférence  to  formulate  a  united  political  program  to  secure  clean 
government^  social  progress  and  économie  justice  for  ail  the  people. 
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thinking  people  of  the  state  whô  valued  spe- 
eial  fitness  for  office  more  than  politieal 
allegianee. 

Korth  Dakota 

Former  (îovemor  Ljnn  J.  Frazier,  farmer 
and  plain  man  of  the  people,  bas  been  sent 
to  the  XT.  S.  Senate  to  défend  the  interests 
of  the  produeing  classes.  He  was  indorsed 
hy  a  6,000  majoritj,  and  carried  his  Non- 
partisan  ticket  for  the  state  législature,  al- 
though  failing  to  elect  a  Nonpartisan  Qoy- 
ernor.  This  eommendable  success  insures 
the  defeat  of  any  attempt  to  repeal  Leagne 
législation  at  home,  and  adds  one  more  stal- 
wart  progressive  to  the  La  FoUette-Borah- 
Norris  group  in  the  Senate. 
Ohlo 

The  hoir  apparent  to  the  White  House 
chair  has  been  killed  in  the  shuifle!  It  was 
a  neat  little  job,  accomplished  in  the 
eleventh  honr  by  a  straight-f rom-the-shoulder 
appeal  from  Chief  Warren  S.  Stone  to  the 
workers  of  Ohio  to  put  Pomerene  out  of 
piiblic  life  by  electing  Fess.  The  workers 
responded.  Fess  is  admittedly  not  an  idéal 
Senator,  but  he  will  be  a  far  better  repré- 
sentative of  the  people  than  Senator  Pom- 
erene, who  has  betrayed  their  interests  in 
his  support  of  the  Cummins-Esch  bUl  and  his 
advocacj  of  the  open  shop,  and  in  the  last 
days  of  the  élection  renewed  his  arrogant 
attacks  on  labor.  With  Pomerene 's  defeat 
go  his  presidential  ambitions  for  1924. 

Three  dependable  progressives  go«to  Cîon- 
gress  from  Ohio.  Bobert  Crosser,  the  man 
who  fought  for  civil  liberties  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  do  so,  General  Isaac  B.  Sher- 
wood,  87  years  old  and  a  member  of  organ- 
ized  labor,  and  Charles  A.  Mooney  hâve 
been  elected.  Only  one  of  labor 's  choices 
f  çr  CongresB  loet  out 

The  élection,  of  Judge  Florence  E.  Allen 
to  the  state  Suprême  Court  is  one  of  the 
most  creditable  achievements  of  the  nation- 
wide  élections.  Judge  Allen  has  proved  her- 
self  an  able,  fair-minded  and  honest  judge 
in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  and  goes  to  the  Suprême  Court 
''with  no  other  obligations  than  those  I 
owe  to  the  people  whom  I  am  to  represent.  *  ' 
.Judge  Allen  is  the  first  woman  in  the  world 
to  be  elevated  to  a  court  of  appeale.  She 
has  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  organ- 
iaed  labor.  In  fact,  the  street  railway  em- 
ployés of  Cleveland  selected  her  as  their 
arbitrator  in  their  critical  controversy  with 
the  Cleveland  Baîlway  Company  in  1918. 

Although  the  people  of  Ohio  rejected  the 
Démocratie  candidate  for  the  Senate,  they 
disregarded  party  lines  by  choosing  a  Demo- 
crat,  Victor  A.  Donahey,  for  the  Govemor- 
ship.  Donahey  is  a  member  of  the  Typo- 
graphical  Union  whose  past  politieal  record 
justifies  the  workers'  faith  in  him. 
Peimsylyaiiia 

In  such  a  corporation-controlled  state  as 
Pennsylvania  it  is  heartening  at  least  to 
mark  the  arrivai  of  a  moderato  progressive 
in  Govemor  Gifford  Pinchot.  Labor 's  can- 
didates for  the  national  législature  made  an 
admirable  showing  in  the  final  count  and  in 
some  congressîonal  districts  almost  reached 
their  goals.  Aeeording  to  the  latest  retums 
availablQ,  John  J.  Casey,  from  the  12th  dis- 
trict, and  IL  Clyde  Kelly,  from  the  33d,  are 
labor 's  aofe  représentatives   from   Pennsyl- 


OMahoma 

Fighting  "Jack"  Walton  has  won  in 
Oklahoma'with  the  aid  of  the  farmers  and 
organized  labor.  A  thirty  thousand  major- 
ity — double  the  greatest  majority  ever  poUed 
by  any  candidate  in  an  élection  in  this 
state — ^is  the  people 's  answer  to  the  at- 
tacks made  by  Walton 's  opponents  on  his 
platform  of  progressive  législation.  Gov- 
emor-elect  Walton,  a  former  railway  con- 
ductor  and  now  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City, 
carried  with  him  ail  five  of  the  congressmen 
who  were  endorsed  by  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods.  Former  Congressmen  Tom  D.  Mc- 
Eeown  and  William  Hastings  are  retumed, 
as  well  as  £.  B.  Howard,  C.  D.  Carter  and 
J.  McClintic. 

No  progressive  in  the  country  will  lament 
the  passing  of  Alice  Bobertson  from  the 
politieal  arena.  She  has  in  no  way  repre- 
sented  the  common  people,  and  least  of  ail 
the  interests  of  women  folk.  She  slid  into 
Congress  on  Harding's  back,  and  has  prop- 
erly  been  retired  in  a  campaign  which 
sweepingly  repudiated  Harding's  régime. 

The  victory  of  Walton  and  the  Oklahoma 
progressives  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
printing  press  of  the  Oklahoma  Leader  and 
the  Farm-Labor  Union  organization.  This 
union  has  gathered  270,000  members  in  the 
Southwest,  and  has  gained  a  prestige 
greater  than  any  single  organized  unit  in 
Oklahoma  politics.  The  farmers  and  work- 
ers composing  it  cooperate  politically  and 
economically  fpr  the  common  good. 

Bliode  lalaiid 

Peter  G.  Gerry,  labor 's  ehoice  for  sen- 
ator, was  re-eleeted,  despite  the  well- 
financed  opposition  of  the  big  mill  own- 
ers. 

South  OaroUna. 
Workers  gave  this  state  a  clean  bill  of 
health  by  electing  every  candidate  indorsed 
by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  organized 
labor.  Thomas  G.  McLeod  has  been  made 
govemor.  The  following  men  hâve  been 
elected  to  Congress:  W.  T.  Logan,  J.  F. 
Bymes,  F.  H.  Dominick,  J.  J.  McSwain,  W. 
F.  Stevenson,  P.  A.  H.  Gasgue  and  H.  P. 
Fulmer. 

Sonth  Dakota 

The  defeat  of  Alice  Lorraine  Daly,  Non- 
partisan  candidate  for  govemor  in  South 
Dakota,  is  the  state 's  loss.  A  fearless, 
clear-headed,  able  woman  has  been  set 
aside  for  a  tool  of  the  Republican  machine 
interests.  Despite  her  defeat,  the  state 
has  had  a  brilliant  exhibition  of  clean  cam- 
paigning  and  straight-forward  discussion 
of  the  outstanding  économie  issues  of  the 
day.  Miss  Daly  has  set  a  standard  in  her 
campaign  methods  that  might  well  be  emu- 
lated  by  some  of  the  back-alley  politicians 
who  ask  for  intelligent  people 's  support. 

The  onè  heartening  victory  for  labor  in 
South  Dakota  was  the  élection  of  Judge 
Charles  H.  Dillon,  former  progressive  con- 
gressman,  to  the  state  suprême  court. 

Tennessee 

Tennessee  has  retumed  McEellar,  a  fear- 
less progressive,  to  represent  her  in  the 
senate.  Eight  of  the  nine  candidates  for 
Congress  indorsed  by  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods were  also  elected.  They  include:  D. 
B.  Beese,  J.  W.  Taylor,  Judge  Beynolds, 


Cordell  Hull,  E.  L.  Davis,  J.  Byme,  Finnis 
Garrett  and  Herbert  Fisher. 
Utah 

U.  S.  Senator  William  L  King,  pro- 
gressive Democrat  and  friend  of  labor,  has 
been  re*elected. 

Virginia 

Senator   Claude   A.  Swanson,  also  sup- 
ported  by  organized  labor,  won  ont. 
Washington 

'  '  An  object  lesson  to  other  publie  officiais 
who  may  be  tempted  to  betray  the  people" 
is  the  opinion  of  ail  compétent  politieal 
observers  regarding  Clarence  C.  Dill's  élec- 
tion and  Miles  Poindezter's  defeat.  Fight- 
ing against  the  Bepublican  Party 's  candi- 
date backed  by  the  big  corporations  and  a 
well-fiUed  money  chest,  and  denied  the  sup- 
port of  the  Démocratie  machine  because  of 
his  progressiveness,  Dill  won  with  a  clean- 
eut  majority.  He  has  promised  his  eonsti- 
tuents  to  repeal  the  Cummins-Esch  bill  and 
to  fight  for  lower  freight  rates  on  farmers^ 
products.  He  has  defied  Poindexter's  sub- 
serviency  to  Wall  Street,  and  stands  out 
as  a  représentative  of  the  producers. 

We  regret  to  record  the  defeat  of  Brother 
Harry  J.  Vaughan,  candidate  for  Congress. 
West  Virginia 

The  two  congressmen  indorsed  by  rail- 
road men,  T.  J.  Lilley  and  J.  A.  Taylor, 
were  elected. 

Wisconsin 

In  a  progressive  landslide  of  national 
conséquence  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFollette 
and  his  entire  ticket  were  sent  to  Congress 
with  a  majority  of  200,000  behind  them. 
Victor  Berger,  the  courageous  Socialist 
from  Milwaukee,  was  elected  for  a  third 
time  without  opposition  from  the  progres- 
sives, who  will  support  him  in  his  demand 
for  the  seat  twice  denied  him  by  the  politi- 
eal machine  which  controlled  the  House. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  ''Battling 
Bob"  LaFollette  tremendously  strengthens 
progressive  sentiment  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  has  shown  the  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington that  the  people  know  their  true 
friends  and  are  rapidly  finding  out  the 
false  ones.  It  will  g^ve  greater  power  to 
progressive  legislators  in  Washington  during 
the  Congress  to  come.  Moreover,  it  will  ac- 
celerate  the  spread  of  the  progressive  move- 
ment  throughout  the  Western  states,  and 
hâve  incalculable  effect  upon  the  presi- 
dential nominations  in  1924.  In  view  of 
the  politieal  strength  of  LaFoUette  and  his 
fellow  progressives,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  politicians  who  dominate  the  two  old 
parties  will  dare  to  disregard  the  expressed 
mandate  of  the  people  so  completely  in 
1924  as  they  did  in  1920. 

dovernor  John  J.  Blaine,  progressive 
Republican,  has  been  retumed,  as  well  as 
ail  of  the  state  candidates  on  the  LaFol- 
lette ticket. 

Wyoming 

Représentative  Mondell,  subservient 
machine  leader  of  the  House,  has  been  cast 
into  the  discard  as  a  reward  for  his  vain 
ambitions.  He  was  decisively  defeated  by 
Senator  John  B.  Kendrick,  Democrat,  who 
is  a  leader  among  the  progressive  élément 
in  the  Senate.  Kendrick  carried  with  him 
W.  B.  Ross,  the  workers'  ehoice  for  Gov- 
emor. 
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THE  YEAR'S  COOPERATIVE  PROGRESS 


The  past  year  bas  seen  an  alarming  in- 
crease  in  the  death  rate  of  kings,  sultans 
and  eongressmen.  It  bas  marked  tbe 
failure  of  astute  diplomats  to  restore  peaee 
to  war-driven  countries  or  ligbten  tbe 
crnsbing  burden  of  war  debts  wbicb  en- 
slave  a  bundred  million  bornes  in  poverty, 
miserj  and  despair.  Abroad,  international 
misnnderstandings  and  tbreats  of  fresb 
wars;  at  borne,  industrial  dépression,  un- 
employment,  strikes,  and  geyernment  by 
injunction.  Tbese  are  tbe  dreary  land- 
marks  of  1922« 

Across  tbis  dismal  record  falls  one  brigbt 
ray  of  acbievement,  proving  by  its  con- 
structive  purposes  and  its  remarkable  prog- 
ress  that  a  better  économie  and  social 
order  is  botb  a  possibility  and  a  neeessity. 

Perbaps  no  otberf  year  in  tbe  bistory  of 
tbe  coopérative  movement  bas  witnessed 
sucb  a  steady  drive  forward,  sucb  a  marked 
increase  in  activity,  as  bas  tbe  past  year. 
In  tbe  face  of  one  of  tbe  most  acnte  and 
widespread  industrial  dépressions  of 
modem  industrial  times,  coopération  bas 
weathered  storms  wbicb  bave  wrecked 
private  industry  tbe  world  over.  Over 
tbirty  million  cooperators  tbrougbout  tbe 
civilized  world  are  now  building  tbe  basis 
for  a  coopérative  commonwealtb  an  wbicb 
men  sball  produce  for  service  and  not  for 
profit. 

Tbe  following  brief  paragraphe  sum- 
marize  tbe  outstànding  coopérative  events 
for  tbe  past  year.  Tbey  in  no  sensé  in- 
clude  ail,  but  serve  as  sign  posts  sbowing 
tbe  patb  of  world-wide  coopérative  prog- 
ress. 

International 

Coopération  knows  no  frontière;  it 
knows  no  national  boundaries.  It  is  tbe 
mark  of  iuterdependence,  not  independ- 
ence.  It  breaks  down  old  animosities  and 
builds  up  new  confidences. 

No  better  sign  or  symbol  of  tbis  inter- 
nationalism  of  coopération  could  be  offered 
tban  tbe  International  Ck)operative  Al- 
liance. Altbougb  only  30  years  old,  tbis 
alliance  bas  grown  to  tremendous  propor- 
tions and  bas  establisbed  itself  perma- 
nently  as  a  meeting  place  for  people  of 
ail  races,  nationalities  and  colors,  wbo 
bave  dedicated  tbemselves  to  mutual  aid 
ratber  tban  exploitation.  Before  tbe  war, 
fifteen  million  members  in  24  countries 
were  represented  at  tbe  triennial  congresses. 
A  beginning  bad  been  made  in  direct  inter- 
national trade.  And  now  tbat  tbe  nations 
of  tbe  world  are  trying — ^in  spite  of  tbeir 
diplomats — to     reestablisb     a     permanent 


peace,  tbe  cooperators  are  looking  to  tbe 
International  Alliance  to  open  up  new 
and  better  trade  relations  among  tbe 
varions  nations.  Coopérative  societies  in 
every  civilized  country  of  tbe  world,  rep- 
resenting  nearly  30,000,000  members,  are 
affiliated  witb  tbis  International. 

Tbe  most  significant  event  in  inter- 
national coopération  during  1922  bas  been 
tbe  reunion  of  tbe  Bussian  cooperators 
witb  tbe  International  Coopérative  Al- 
liance. Wliile  European  diplomats  as- 
sembled  at  Genoa  in  May  were  quarreling 
among  tbemselves  and  witb  tbe  Bussians 
over  tbe  exploitation  of  tbe  former  Czar's 
empire,  tbe  Executive  Committee  and  tbe 
Central  Council  of  tbe  International  Co- 
opérative Alliance  welcomed  tbe  Bussian 
cooperators  into  tbeir  fellowsbip  and  bave 
resumed  trading  relations  witb  tbe  great 
Central  Union  of  Bussian  Coopératives, 
known  as  "  Centrosoyus.  '  '  Following  tbis 
full  récognition  of  tbe  Bussian  cooperators, 
tbe  Central  Council  of  tbe  International 
Alliance  sent  a  spécial  resolution  to  tbe 
Allied  Conférence  at  Genoa  **inviting  ittf 
very  earnest  attention  to  Bussian  coopéra- 
tive organization  as  tbe  organ  to  facilitate 
économie  relations  between  Bussia  and 
otber  countries."  For  tbe  cooperators  tbe 
Bussian  problem  is  solved.  For  tbe  diplo- 
mats it  is  still  a  tbreatening  bogey.  Witb 
Germany  as  witb  Bussia,  international  co- 
opération is  solving  by  mutual  good  will 
and  économie  aid  the  diplomatie  tangles 
created  by  bayonets  and  greed. 

Witb  tbeir  sane  insistence  upon  world 
peace  as  tbe  first  step  toward  world  re- 
covery  tbe  cooperators  and  workers  of 
Great  Britain  by  tbeir  prompt  and  coura- 
geous  action  shattered  the  spectre  of  an- 
other  blood-letting  in  the  Near  East.  Wben 
the  récent  premier  and  arcb  juggler  of 
human  lives,  Lloyd  George,  came  out  witb 
a  déclaration  for  military  action  to  sup- 
port tbe  defeated  Greeks  against  tbe 
Turks,  the  Central  Board  of  tbe  Coopéra- 
tive Union  of  Great  Britain  unanimously 
adopted  a  vigorous  resolution  asserting 
that  the  issue  of  tbe  f  reedom  of  the  Straits 
should  be  determined  by  international  arbi- 
tration  and  not  by  a  fresb  déluge  of  blood. 
The  International  Coopérative  Alliance 
stauncbly  seconded  tbis  peace  manifeste. 
The  solid  opposition  of  four  and  one-balf 
million  British  cooperators  and  workers  to 
Lloyd  George 's  war  policy  lay  behind  bis 
precipitate  discharge  from  tbe  office  of 
premier. 

A  universal  '^Cooperators  Day"  is  the 
latest   proposai   of   tbe   International   Co- 


opérative Alliance  to  further  tbe  move- 
ment, for  wbicb  the  first  Saturday  in  July 
bas  beén  officially  adopted.  Tbis  action  of 
tbe  Alliance  follows  tbe  marked  success  of 
the  Belgian  cooperators'  annual  "Coopéra- 
tive Week'*  during  wbicb  coopérative  lit- 
erature  and  addresses  are  given  in  ail 
the  labor  unions  and  civic  bodies,  wbUe  a 
bouse-to-bouse  campaign  takes  tbe  coopéra- 
tive message  to  every  family  bread-buyer. 
Tbe  International  Labor  Office  in  Geneva 
is  planning  a  comprebensive  study  of  the 
différent  aspects  of  coopération  and  ia  col- 
lecting  information  on  the  movement  va 
European  and  American  countries,  in  ae- 
cordance  witb  its  instruction^  from  the 
3rd  (1921)  International  Labor  Conférence. 
The  gôverning  board  of  tbe  Labor  Office 
bas  already  called  upon  tbe  Ail  American 
Coopérative  Commission  or  information 
regarding  the  extent  and  progress  of  co 
opération  in  tbis  country. 

Anstii» 

The  obstacles  wbicb  tbe  Austrian  move- 
ment bas  to  contend  witb  are  enormous. 
The  ravages  of  war,  tbe  five  years'  bloek- 
ade,  tbe  dividing  up  of  tbe  nation,  the 
eutting  off  of  any  port,  bave  brought  des- 
perate  and  depressing  poVerty  to  the 
people.  The  resulting  low  value  of  money 
makes  it  impossible  to  import  tbe  essen- 
tials  of  life  and  difficult  to  estabUsb  in- 
dustry at  home.  Tbe  bazardons  condition 
of  trade,  in  wbicb  fluctuations  of  from 
200  to  300  per  cent  in  the  value  of  com- 
modities  during  the  course  of  a  week 
commonly  occur,  add  to  the  obstacles  con- 
fronting  coopérative  endeavor.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  ail  tbis,  tbe  movement  in 
Austria  bas  grown  to  sucb  vast  proportions 
that  it  is  the  only  stable  factor  holding 
together  tbe  Austrian  state. 

Tbe  Coopérative  Society  of  Vienna,  with 
a  membership  of  200,000,  supplying  1,000,- 
000  people  witb  the  necessities  of  life,  bas 
become  the  largest  distributive  soeiety  in 
the  world. 

Membership  in  tbe  Austrian  coopératives 
bas  t rebled  since  before  the  war^  until  now 
tbey  feed  and  clothe  half  tbe  population. 
No  wonder  that  Dr.  Karl  Benner  left  hi^ 
office  as  premier  of  Austria  to  become  prési- 
dent of  the  Central  Union  of  Austrian 
Coopératives! 

The  outstànding  development  of  the 
Austrian  coopérative  movement  is  the 
growth  of  producers'  coopératives.  Large 
groups  of  workers  bave  pooled  tbeir  own 
funds  with  those  of  municipalities  and 
consumers'    coopératives   in   order   to   in- 
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crease  the  total  ontpnt  of  the  nation,  re- 
duce  the  cost  of  goods  to  the  eonsamers, 
'  and  provide  themselves  with  steady  work 
at  a  living  wage.  One  producen'  coopéra- 
tive soeiety  of  8,300  workers  has  recently 
taken  over  what  waa  f ormerly  the  greatest 
anns  and  munitions  f actory  in  Austria  and 
is  manufaetnring  machinery,  railway  eqnip- 
^  ment  and  fumiture  on  a  large  and  profit- 
able scale. 

Aiutralia 

The  annual  eongress  of  the  Australian 
Labor  Party,  held  in  Sydney  during  the 
past  year,  has  started  a  coopérative  cam- 
paign  to  bring  the  farmers  into  close  touch 
with  the  èity  consumera  in  a  ''direct  trad- 
ing relation,"  such  as  the  AU  American 
Coopérative  Commission  is  working  for  in 
this  country.  The  Labor  Party  has  given 
its  promise  that  it  will  stand  behind  the 
farmers  in  organizing  coopérative  banks 
to  finance  their  erops,  and  will  aid  them  in 
founding  coopérative  warehouses  to  dis- 
tribute  their  surplus  producta  throughout 
the  world. 

Sixty  thousand  Australian  farmers  and 
workers  hâve  united  in  forming  the  Co- 
opérative LÉsurance  Company  of  Australia 
with  a  capital  of  $450,000  in  $25  shares. 
The  strongest  farmer  coopérative  organiza- 
tions  in  the  Commonwealth  are  bfhind  the 
Company,  which  has  already  established  a 
successful  business,  with  a  foreign  office  in 
London, 

The  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia, 
which,  with  one  small  exception,  is  the  only 
known  bank  in  the  world  without  a  cent  of 
stock  outstanding,  reports  for  the  six 
months  ending  January  1,  1922,  net  profits 
of  $1,501,988,  par.  The  Commonwealth 
Bank  was  established  on  January  20,  1913, 
by  the  Government  of  Australia,  and  is 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect 
the  people  from  usury  and  exploitation  by 
the  big  bankers.  It  started  without  capital 
on  a  loan  advanced  by  the  Government, 
and  has  not  only  completely  repaid  the  loan 
from  its  profits,  but  has  in  addition  piled 
up  a  large  surplus.  The  bank  has  branches 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and  has, 
succeeded  in  keeping  interest  rates  down 
to  the  minimum  while  lending  money  for 
productive  purposes  and  agriculture  de- 
velopment.  Its  deposits  now  exceed  $374,- 
000,000. 

B^glnm    * 

Because  of  the  queer  twist  the  baker  of 
Ghetit  gave  to  Belgium's  first  coopérative, 
the  progress  of  coopération  since  then  has 
never  been  measured  by  dividends  paid. 
Belgian  cooperators  use  their  surplus  to 
provide  for  sickness,  old  âge,  unemploy- 
ment  insurance,  for  éducation,  and  récré- 
ation. Building  up  their  movement  around 
the  "Houses  of  the  People,"  which  are 
the  "symbols  of  the  triple  alliance"  of 
cooperators,  labor  party  and  trade  union- 
ists,  the  cooperators  of  Belgium  hâve 
spread  their  work  into  every  kind  of  pro- 
ductive and  distributivé  effort. 

The  leading  cities  of  Belgium  report  an 
nnprecedented  growth  of  coopérative  enter- 
prises  during  the  past  year.  The  city  of 
Liège,  which  saw  so  much  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  waste  of  war,  boasts  of  a  coopéra- 


tive Society  which  is  larger  than  any  exist- 
ing  in  the  United  States.    During  the  year 

1921  the  Union  Coopérative  Society  of 
Liège  increased  its  membership  from  42,288 
to  6^39,  and  boosted  its  sales  from  $12,- 
117,795  to  over  $22,400,000,  par.  The 
branches  of  the  Society,  increased  from  225 
to  254,  and  the  ''people 's  houses,"  or 
récréative  and  educational  centers,  from 
3  to  78.  The  Union  Coopérative  Society 
owns  a  large  hat  factory,  a  syrup  and  con- 
fectionery  works,  and  recently  started  a 
chocolaté  factory.  It  also  opérâtes  18 
bakeries  which  sell  bread  to  the  members 
at  cost. 

La  Prévoyance  Sociale,  the  great  Belgian 
coopérative  insurance  society,  also  reports 
a   steady   growth.    At   the   beginning   of 

1922  it  had  insured  the  lives  of  131,337 
workers,  besides  protecting  73,361  homes 
with  fire  insurance,  and  providing  accident 
insurance  policies  as  well.  The  resources 
of  La  Prévoyance  Sociale  exceed  sixty 
million  francs,  with  a  cash  surplus  of  two 
and  one-half  million  francs  in  the  treasury. 
With  the  aid  of  the  Belgian  Labor  Party 
and  the  trades  unions,  the  insurance  society 
plans  to  insure  the  lives  of  ail  the  workers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

tfelgium  claimed  the  second  International 
Coopérative  Summer  School  this  year, 
which  is  conducted  by  the  International 
Coopérative  Alliance.  Following  the  suc- 
cessful précèdent  established  a  year  ago 
by  the  Alliance  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  the 
Belgian  session  brought  together  coopéra- 
tive leaders  and  students  from  ail  parts 
of  Europe.  The  headquarters  of  the  school 
were  the  Workers'  Collège,  and  lectures 
were  given  by  some  of  the  greatest  author- 
ities  0|i  coopération.  The  courses  were 
given  in  English,  French,  and  German. 

The  most  significant  coopérative  législa- 
tion of  the  yea^  is  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
providing  for  a  department  to  protect  con- 
sumers  against  profiteering,  adultération, 
false  weights  and  measures.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modem  nations,  the 
organized  consumers  of  a  whole  country 
hâve  demanded  protection  from  the  govem- 
ment  against  exploitation  in  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  new  govemment  department 
provided  for  in  the  bill  will  hâve  full 
power  to  end  such  abuses,  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive  study  of  supplying  necessities  of 
life  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  to 
earry  on  a  propaganda  campaign  educat- 
ing  the  consumer  to  protect  himself  by 
means  of  coopération  and  collective  buying. 
This  epoch-making  law  is  being  pushed 
to  enactment  by  représentatives  of  the 
powerful  coopérative  and  labor  organiza- 
tions.  « 

A  monster  coopérative  building  society, 
combining  ail  the  many  coopérative  build- 
ing societies  now  acting  separately,  is 
being  formed  (November)  in  Belgium  on  a 
national  scale.  The  new  society,  which  is 
to  be  known  as  the  National  Labor  Co- 
opérative Building  Society,  will  hâve  a 
capital  of  one  million  francs  with  which  to 
commence  business.  Building  trade  unions 
and  coopérative  societies  will  support  the 
new  National  society,  which  plans  not  only 
to  undertake  work  on  its  own  account  but 
to  give  the  smaller  affiliated  societies  tech- 


nical  and  supervisory  aid  and  to  make  pos- 
sible huge  savings  by  wholesale  purchase 
of  supplies  from  material  men. 

Bnlgaila 

Although  Bulgaria  was  greatly  impover- 
ished  by  the  war,  the  coopérative  move- 
ment has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
especiaUy  since  the  peasants  and  workers 
secured  control  of  the  govemment.  In 
1912  there  were  but  10,000  coopérative 
societies.  In  1921  this  number  had  been 
doubled,  and  additional  peoples'  banks  and 
agrieultural  marketing  associations  are 
rapidly  developing.  The  agrieultural 
societies  are  grouped  in  a  powerful  Central 
Agrieultural  Fédération  eomprising  over 
300  coopérative  groupe.  It  is  the  educa- 
tional union  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  its 
finandal  and  commercial  coûter. 

Nearly  half  the  coopérative  societies  in 
Bulgaria  are  peoples'  banks  or  coopérative 
crédit  unions,  modeled  on  the  Baiffeisen 
and  Schulze-Delitsch  crédit  societies  of 
Europe.  The  993  peasant  banks  hâve  liber- 
ated  Bulgarian  people  from  the  scourage'' 
of  usury,  and  are  financing  and  developing 
other  forme  of  coopération.  The  Central 
Coopérative  Bank  at  Sofia  has  a  capital  of 
$2,446,000,  par,  representing  a  100  per  cent 
increase  over  1919.  The  annual  turnover 
of  the  bank  is  nearly  $300,000,000,  par,  of 
which  $15,500,000  represents  money  loaned 
to  coopérative  societies. 

Oanad» . 

The  Canadian  Coopérative  Union  held  its 
annual  eongress  in  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Sep- 
tomber  19th  and  20th.  Beports  from  the 
constituent  societies  showed  them  in  an  un- 
usually  Sound  condition,  especially  in  view 
of  the  serions  industrial  dépression.  Few 
new  societies  hâve  been  formed  during  the 
year,  the  largest  being  the  British  Columbia 
group,  which  has  created  a  provinciid  Co- 
opérative Union  affiliated  with  the  national 
organisation.  The  main  event  of  the  Con- 
gress  was  the  adoption  of  a  coopérative  pro- 
gram  to  be  worked  ont  in  company  with  the 
Canadian  Trades  and  Labor  Congress. 

Beports  made  to  the  Congress  showed  that 
by  far  the  strongest  Canadian  coopérative 
organization  is  the  United  Grain  Growers, 
a  producers'  coopérative,  with  headquarters 
in  Winnîpeg,  which  markets  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  wheat  annually  besides  pur- 
chasing  supplies  for  its  members  on  the 
coopérative  basis. 

Early  in  the  présent  year  the  Province 
of  Ontario  adopted  a  coopérative  code  and 
created  a  démocratie  banking  System  which 
places  it  in  the  lead  of  coopérative  progress 
on  .this  continent.  The  Ontario  law  spe- 
cifically  defines  what  constitutes  honest  co- 
opération, and  makes  uttely  impossible  the 
existence  of  fake  coopératives.  Ail  organ- 
isations calling  themselves  coopérative  must 
be  conducted  on  the  sound  principle  of  one 
member  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  amount 
of  stpck  held;  proxy  voting  is  not  permitted, 
and  surplus  savings  arising  from  the  busi- 
ness must  be  distributed  cooperatively,  pro- 
vided 2  per  cent  of  the  annual  surplus  may 
be  placed  in  a  reserve  f und  and  5  per  cent 
may  be  expended  f  oï  educational  or  social 
purposes.. 

In  addition  to  this  Magna  Charta  of 
honest  coopération,  the  Ontario  Govemment 
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has  just  taken  steps  to  solve  the  farm- 
crédit  problem  on  the  coopérative  basia. 
Branch  treasury  offices  are  being  opened  in 
the  leading  towns  where  the  people  can  de- 
pofiit  their  savings,  the  resulting  funds  to 
be  used  for  agricultural  development  and 
other  public  improvements.  Four  of  thèse 
treasury  offices  are  alreadj  open  and  twelve 
others  are  being  organized.  It  is  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Govemment  not  only  to  pro- 
mote  thrift  hy  this  means,  but  to  eut  the 
interest  rate  below  that  charged  by  tho 
private  banks. 

Oblna 

Ghinese  students  returning  from  Ameri- 
can universities  hâve  carried  the  coopéra- 
tive moMage  back  to  their  own  Bepublic. 
From  Fu  Tang  University  at  Shanghai, 
where  professors,  students,  and  towns- 
people  combined  to  organize  a  coopérative 
bank,  a  coopérative  weekly  and  a  group 
of  coopérative  stores,  the  movement  has 
started  and  is  now  spreading  to  other 
cities.  Canton  has  organised  a  eonsumers' 
coopérative  society  with  several  large 
branches  where  thousands  of  families  are 
obtaining  their  necessities  at  cost. 

OMdiofllovakU 

The  new  Bepublic  of  Gzechoslovakia, 
carved  out  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  is  surprising  Europe  at  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  repairing  the  dév- 
astation of  the  war  and  establishing  a 
■table  économie  order.  The  most  signifi- 
cant  faetor  in  this  économie  restoration  is 
the  remarkable  development  of  the  co- 
opérative movement.  Gooperation  in 
Gzechoslovakia  is  securing  food  for  the 
people  at  cost;  providing  for  the  construc- 
tion of  homes;  promoting  productive  enter- 
prises  owned  and  operated  by  the  workers; 
erecting  hydro-electric  plants  to  fumish 
light  and  power;  giving  life,  accident,  old 
âge,  hail  and  cattle  insurance  on  a  non- 
profit  basis;  and,  most  important  of  ail, 
emancipating  the  industrial  workers  and 
farmers  from  économie  serf dom  by  coopéra- 
tive banking  and  crédit. 

Of  the  12,336  coopérative  soeieties  in 
Gzechoslovakia,  5,186,  or  nearly  one-half, 
are  coopérative  banks  and  crédit  soeieties. 
Since  agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of 
the  country,  two-thirds  of  thèse  people 's 
banks  serve  the  farmers.  They  do  more 
than  a  niere  banking  business  for  the 
farmer.  They  supply  him  with  capital  to 
buy  a  farm,  ercHst  buildings,  purchase  imple- 
ments,  stock,  seeds,  fodder,  and  coal,  and 
to  market  or  manufacture  his  produce. 
They  promote  and  finance  ail  other  forms 
of  coopération,  including  coopérative 
stores,  home-building  soeieties,  linen  fac- 
tories,  and  creameries.  Thèse  agricultural 
coopérative  banks  are  called  Kampélicky, 
after  the  name  of  the  founder.  They  are 
modeled  on  the  Baiffeisen  plan,  so  success- 
ful  in  Germany.  There  are  both  local  and 
district  banks,  the  femier  with  400,000 
members  and  deposits  ezceeding  one  billion 
kronen;  and  the  district  banks  with  210,- 
000  members  and  one-half  billion  kronen 
in  deposits.  The  city  workers'  coopérative 
banks,  patterned  after  the  Schulze-Be- 
litsch  workers'  banks  of  Germany,  were 
introduced  about  1870,  and  by  1917  num- 
bered    902    banks.     Bince    the    war   their 


growth  has  been  rapid,  reaching  1,450 
banks  on  January  1,  1921,  with  1,500,000 
deposits,  a  capital  of  50,000,000  kronen, 
and  about  100,000,000  kronen  in  reserve 
funds.  For  the  purpose  of  unifying  the 
financial  strength  of  the  local  crédit 
soeieties,  the  General  Coopérative  Bank 
was  established  at  Prague  July  1,  1920. 
Its  capital  is  now  5,000,000  kronen  and  its 
deposits  more  than  20,000,000  kronen. 

There  is  another  central  coopérative 
bank  in  Prague,  representing  thê  872  co- 
opératives founded  by  the  Gzech  National 
Socialist  Party,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
Central  Coopérative  Fédération.  This  bank 
is  also  on  a  sonnd  basis,  with  a  business 
in  1920  ezceeding  100,000,000  kronen. 

The  Czechoslovak  Wholesale  Society  of 
1921  reports  a  favorable  trade  balance  and 
an  increase  in  membership  of  52  new  co- 
opératives, making  a  total  of  820  mem- 
ber  soeieties.  Production  in  the  coffee, 
elothing,  and^commeal  factories  increased  243 
per  cent.  The  total  trade  of  the  Whole- 
sale brought  in  a  profit  of  over  200,000 
crowns. 

Producers  coopérative  soeieties  hâve 
also  increased  in  Bulgarià  from  six  in  1920, 
to  13  in  1921.  Several  of  thèse  soeieties 
hâve  increased  their  sales  from  80  to  100 
per  cent  during  the  past  year. 

Denmadc 

No  one  can  mention  coopération  without 
calling  to  mind  Denmark.  Coopération  is 
the  key  to  the  prosperity  and  content- 
ment  of  the  Danish  people.  Every  second 
family  is  connected  with  one  or  more  of 
the  coopérative  soeieties,  while  the  average 
.farmer  is  a  member  of  from  three  to  ten 
Buch  organlzations.  There  is  no  better 
démonstration  in  Europe  of  the  possibiU- 
ties  of  democracy  in  industry.  Hère  are 
a  few  of  the  forward,  steps  taken  by 
Danish  cooperators  during  1921: 

The  great  Danilh  Coopérative  Bank  of 
Copenhagen  shows  a  nçt  profit  for  1921  of 
2,500,000  kroner,  or  33  per  cent  more  than 
the  préviens  year.  After  paying  5  per 
cent  interest  on  capital,  the  Danish  Co- 
opérative Bank  placed  1,000,000  kroner  in 
its  reserve  fund  and  left  the  balance  of 
its  eamings  to  be  distributed  to  its  de- 
positors  and  customers  on  a  coopérative 
basis.  In  addition  701,403  kroner  were 
deducted  from  the  assets  of  the  bank  be- 
cause  of  falling  prices.  Besides  its  central 
office  in  Copenhagen,  occupying  a  whole 
city  block,  the  Danish  Coopérative  Bank 
has  47  district  branch  offices  and  59  sub- 
offices throughout  the  country. 

The  Danish  Coopérative  Wholesale 
Society  reports  total  sales  ezceeding  210,- 
300,000  kroner  for  the  past  year,  of  which 
35,700,000  kroner  représente  goods  pro- 
duced  by  the  Society 's  coopérative  fac- 
tories. The  Coopérative  Wholesale  is  com- 
posed  of  1,800  local  coopératives  with 
nearly  850,000  members.  Even  this 
splendid  record  is  surpassed  by  the  Danish 
Agricultural  Coopératives,  the  Milk  Dis- 
tributors'  Society  doing  a  business  of  750,- 
000,000  kroner,  the  Coopérative  Cattle 
Society  268,300,000  kroner,  and  the  two 
Farmers'  Purchasing  Soeieties  a  combined 
turnover  of  367,000,000  kroner.  The  com- 
bined business  of  the  Danish  coopérative 


soeieties  reached  the  huge  sum  of  1,470,- 
300,000  kroner   ($476,900,000.00  par). 

The  eztensive  building  projgram  of  the 
Danish  cooperators  has  led  them  to  found 
their  own  coopérative  cément  works,  the 
business  of  which  has  increased  during  the 
past  year  by  48,000  casks.  The  eapacity 
of  the  Works  was  not  only  extended  to  sup- 
ply the  entire  domestic  coopérative  need, 
but  large  quantities  were  also  ezported  to 
the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Af rica  and  the 
East   Indies   by   the   Danish   cooperators. 

Flnland 

The  rapid  eztension  of  the  coopérative 
movement  in  Finland  since  the  war  prom- 
ises to  make  it,  like  Denmark,  one  of  the 
strongest  coopérative  countriea.^  in  the 
world.  Beports  received  during  the  past 
year  show  a  remarkable  growth  of  co- 
opération in  that  country,  rising  from  a 
total  of  592  enterprises  in  1905  to  3,422  in 
1921. 

The  most  significaut  increases  hâve  oe- 
eurred  in  the  producers'  and  crédit  co- 
opératives. Crédit  soeieties  in  Finland 
hâve  increased  from  140  to  775  during  the 
above  period;  dairy  soeieties  from  225  to 
515;  soeieties  for  the  purchase  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  from  4  to  333;  eoopera- 
tives  for  fuel  supply  from  7  to  195.  Other 
agricultural  soeieties  hâve  increased  from 
50  to  816.  Distributive  coopératives  hâve 
also  shown  a  rapid,  thongh  not  so  striking, 
growth  from  166  to  788. 

The  Finnish  coopérative  stores  are  nnited 
in  three  strong  wholesale  houses.  The 
largest  of  thèse,  the  8.  O.  K.,  established 
in  1908,  has  an  annual  business  of  over 
3,000,000  marks.  It  possesses  Its  own 
mille  and  f  aetorioa,  match  works,  and  even 
a  brickyard  to  aid  the  coopérative  con- 
struction of  homes.  The  second  great  co- 
opérative Wholesale  is  ealled  Hankija, 
meaning  the  "plower,"  which  provides 
the  farmers  with  machinery,  seeds  and  sup- 
plies at  Wholesale  cost  The  third  whole- 
sale coopérative  is  a  farmers'  marketing 
organization,  ezporting  butter,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products,  and  acting  as  foreign  pur- 
chasing agent  for  the  rural  coopératives. 

France 

With  more  than  a  total  of  4,000  soeieties 
whose  membership  mounts  above  the  2,000,- 
000  mark,  the  Frenoh  coopérative  move- 
ment is  forging  ahead  against  ail  the 
obstacles  which  an  imperialistic  govem- 
ment can  place  in  the  way  of  workers' 
enterprises. 

A  national  coopérative  bank  has  been 
created  at  Marseilles  during  1922,  which 
is  known  as  the  Banque  des  Coopératives 
de  France.  The  initial  capital  of  the  bank 
is  fized  at  12,000,^0  francs,  owned  by 
1,600  coopérative  soeieties  and  the  whole- 
sale organization.  Interest  on  capital  stock 
is  limited  to  6  per  cent,  ail  eamings  in 
ezcess  of  which,  after  meeting  the  légal 
reserve,  are  to  be  distributed  among  the 
shareholding  soeieties  in  proportion  to 
deposits  as  well  as  interest  paid  on  soma 
borrowed  from  the  central  bank.  Its  de- 
posits in  June,  1922,  amounted  to  16,287,- 
000  francs  from  coopérative  soeieties,  and 
more  than  51,000,000  francs  from  indi- 
viduals,  groups,  and  trade  unions. 

The  Frenoh  Seamen's  Fédération,  one 
of  the  strongest  trade  unions  in  France, 
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which  aeqoired  a  fleet  of  17  vessels  from 
the  govemment  in  1921,  reporta  great  sac- 
eeM  in  its  eompetion  with  the  private- 
owned  and  profit-making  ateamship  eom- 
paaies. 

The  Freneh  Workers  Productive  Aaso- 
eiations  are  iteadiljr  growing  and  expand* 
ing  into  new  fields.  Their  reeord  showi 
a  greater  stability  and  length  of  lif  e  than 
either  private  enterpritea  or  eonramers' 
aasoeiationa.  Of  the  215  workers'  prodne- 
tive  soeietiee  exigting  in  1908,  over  one- 
half  are  itill  in  bnaineM,  despite  the  in- 
doatrial  havoe  eansed  by  the  war.  One 
of  the  strongest  forme  of  produeers'  asao- 
eiationa  in  Franee  is  fonnd  in  the  print- 
ing  indpstrj.  Only  four  of  thoae  associa- 
tions existing  in  1908  were  not  sneeess- 
fuUy  operating  in  1921. 

Oeorgia 

The  coopérative  movement  of  this  little 
Soviet  Bepnblic  in  the  Gaucasns  moun- 
tains  just  sonth  of  Bussia  was  nikfortunate- 
ly  split  hy  the  political  npheaval  of  two 
years  ago.  Certain  coopérative  leaders 
songht  to  overthrow  the  new  government, 
and  while  stem  measnres  were  taken 
against  them,  yet  the  coopérative  move- 
ment  itself  was  not  only  protected  by  the 
new  govemment,  but  has  actually  been 
favored  in  many  ways.  At  a  time  when  ail 
private  banks  in  Georgia  were  closed,  the 
govemment  gave  foll  power  to  the  Coopéra- 
tive Bank  of  Georgia  to  continue  its  opéra- 
tions, and  extended  govemment  crédits  to 
facilitate  its  work.  Furthermore,  ail  state 
organisations  are  required  to  purchase 
goods  from  coopérative  organizations  when- 
ever  possible.  Contraets  to  private  firme  are 
permitted  only  when  coopérative  stores  can- 
not  supply  the  articles  needed.  An  immense 
advantage  is  acoorded  coopératives  in  for- 
eign  trade,  since  they  alone  are  permitted  to 
engage  in  this  important  activity,  tiras 
eliminating  private  profit  in  the  exchanging 
of  products  with  other  conntries. 

Germany 

Although  the  German  coopérative  move- 
ment  is  mueh  younger  than  the  British, 
its  membership  is  now  greater,  and  sec-, 
ond  only  to  that  of  Bussia.  In  the  face  of 
enormous  difficulties,  of  ruinons  drops  in 
the  value  of  the  mark,  suspended  produc- 
tion, and  a  dismpted  railroad  System,  the 
people  of  Germany  hâve  found  their  only 
relief  in  coopération. 

In  order  to  increase  their  power  both 
eeonomically  and  politically,  the  four  great 
national  unions  of  German  coopérative  so- 
cieties  hâve  federated  for  united  action, 
bringing  together  6,000,000  eooperators  in 
30,000   différent    societies. 

An  enormous  increase  in  membership 
and  business  summarizes  the  story  of  co- 
opération in  Germany  for  the  past  year. 

There  were  founded  4,887  new  local  so- 
cieties and  149  central  coopératives,  mak- 
ing  a  grand  total  of  47,767  coopérative 
societies  in  the  republic.  The  annual  in- 
crease in  coopérative  societies  before  the 
war  was  but  from  one  to  two  thousand. 

The  German  Coopérative  Wholesale  So- 
ciety of  Hamburg  reports  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  business  in  1921,  almost  doubling 
its  préviens  year 's  record,  with  a  business 
of  nearly  two  and  one-half  billion  marks. 


This  représente  an  increase  both  in  the 
value  and  the  quantity  of  goods  sold.  The 
German  Wholesale  Society,  like  the  Sng- 
lish,  owns  many  of  the  ^ctories  whieh 
supply  its  products,  ineluding  cnred  meat% 
elothing,  shoes,  tobaeeo,  soap,  ehoeolate, 
pastry  and  sngar  faetories. 

The  German  Coopérative  Wholesale  Bank 
shows  a  similar  progress  during  the  past 
year.  Its  turnover  increased  from  8,361,- 
000,000  to  6,841,300,000  marks,  its  deposits 
likewise  doubling  to  211,900,000  marks  and 
its  assets  to  3,440,000,000.  Even  with  the 
présent  low  value  of  the  mark,  this  tre- 
mendous  business  indicates  the  great  power 
of  coopération  in  restoring  the  économie 
life  of  Germany  on  a  démocratie  coopéra- 
tive basis. 

German  coopérative  building  guilds,  em- 
ploying  2,000  men  (in  1921),  operating  on 
a  capital  of  26,000,000  marks,  performing 
building  opérations  to  the  amount  of  470,- 
000,000  marks  in  one  year,  and  providing 
thousands  of  people  with  homes  at  an 
enormous  saving  in  eosts,  are  conspicuous 
leaders  in  the  movement  to  eonvert  exploit- 
ing,  profiteering  business  into  economical 
and  efficient  coopération  for  service.  Ont- 
stripping  the  English  building  guilds,  the 
Union  of  Social  Building  Corporations, 
founded  in  1920  by  the  trade  unions  of 
the  building  industry,  has  been  able  to 
set  a  limit  "if  not  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  building  materials,  at  least  to  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  building  opérations." 

The  Union  of  Social  Building  Corpora- 
tions has  achieved  such  success  that,  to- 
gether with  the  building  guilds  founded 
by  the  Christian  Trade  Unions,  it  controls 
over  one-tenth  of  the  whole  building  mar- 
ket.  Furthermore,  by  openly  competing 
with  private  building  enterprise,  it  has  low- 
ered  building  prices  to  its  own  economical 
standard  for  the  whole  country.  It  is  now 
branching  ont  into  the  control  of  mate- 
rials. District  local  boards  are  giving 
financial  support  and  advice  to  the  in- 
dividual  guilds  in  the  union,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  developing  brick  kilns,  slag-stone 
faetories,  and  workshops  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  materials  for  buildings, 
Which  will  supply  materials  at  a  greatly 
reduced  price  to  the  coopérative  guilds. 
In  coopérative  clothing  manufactnring, 
Germany  has  also  taken  a  signifieant  step 
forward.  Folio wing  the  coopérative  organ- 
ization  of  the  great  Bussian  textile  indus- 
try, the  textile  workers  and  tailors  of 
Saxony,  supported  by  the  German  Con- 
sumers'  league  and  the  State  Bank  of 
Saxony,  hâve  taken  over  on  a  thirty-year 
lease  the  huge  govemment  clothing  works 
at  Leipsic,  which  produeed  soldiers'  cloth- 
ing during  the  war.  The  Saxon  Coopéra- 
tive Clothing  Works  is  capitalized  at  10,- 
000,000  marks,  9,000,000  marks  of  which 
hâve  been  raised  by  coopérative  producers* 
and  eonsnmers'  organizations,  and  1,000,000 
loaned  by  the  State  Bank  of  Saxony.  The 
plant  will  be  run  wholly  on  a  coopérative  non- 
profit  basis,  selling  directly  to  the  con- 
snmers  through  the  Coopérative  Consumers' 
Leagne,  without  the  intervention  of  a 
single  middleman. 

0reat  Biltain 
While    the    movements    of    other    and 
younger  countries  hâve  been  racing  ahead, 


this  foster-mother  of  ail  coopération  has 
not  been  lagging.  A  census  taken  in  1921 
showed  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  member- 
ship in  coopérative  societies  during  the  ten 
years  from  1911  to  1921  was  69.75  per  cent, 
while  the  population  increased  during  the 
same  period  only  4.70  per  cent.  Beports  of 
the  54th  British  Coopérative  Congress  held 
in  Jnae  of  this  year  show  an  afflliated 
membership  of  1,334  societies,  representing 
4,500,000  heads  of  familles,  nnmbering 
with  their  dependents  over  <me-half  of  the 
population.  Thèse  eooperatives  hâve 
amassed  capital  to  the  amount  of  $360,- 
500,000  (par)  on  which  they  did  a  busi- 
ness in  1921  of  $940,000,000,  with  savings 
retumed  to  the  membership  of  $81,000,000. 

The  British  Coopérative  Congress  chose 
as  its  président  Miss  Margaret  Llewelyn 
Davies,  who  from  1899  to  1921  served  as 
the  secretary  of  the  British  Women's  Co- 
opérative Guild.  The  Congress  dedared 
for  a  coopérative  daily  newspaper  and 
coopérative  collèges  to  train  the  workers 
in  the  management  of  their  own  coopéra- 
tive industries,  thèse  collèges  to  be  fed- 
erated in  a  great  People 's  University.  The 
Congress  favored  the  building  of  an  Inter- 
national Coopérative  Wholesale  Society  and 
an  International  Coopérative  Bank,  plans  for 
which  are  now  being  shiq>ed  by  the  Inter- 
national Coopérative  Alliance. 

Ninety-one  thriving  producers'  societies 
report  for  1921  a  membership  of  over  25,- 
000,  a  share  capital  (raised  by  the  workers 
themselves)  exceeding  $4,000,000,  and  an 
annual  trade  of  $26,000,000.  Thèse  pro- 
ducers'  coopératives  fall  into  five  main 
groups:  Textile  mOls,  boot  and  shoe  fae- 
tories, the  métal  trades,  woodwork  and 
building  construction,  and  printing  estab- 
lishments. Their  report  for  1921  shows 
that  after  paying  $86,785.60  as  interest  on 
the  capital  hired,  they  refunded  to  pur- 
chasers  of  their  goods  $497,454,  contributed 
$26,258  to  charities  and  social  improve- 
ment,  $44,000  for  educational  purposes,  and 
divided  $290,000  among  the  workers  them- 
selves as  their  coopérative  share  in  excess 
of  union  wages.  The  workers  in  every 
coopérative  productive  society  in  Britain 
are  required  to  be  members  of  their  re- 
spective trade  unions,  and  thousands  of 
dollars  of  trade  union  funds  are  invested 
in  thèse  coopératives.  The  trade  union 
itself  is  in  some  cases  directly  repre- 
sented  on  the  committee  of  management. 
Thus,  the  workers  not  only  own  their  own 
jobs  and  assure  themselves  of  a  standard 
wage  for  their  trade,  but  share  with  the 
consumers  économies  of  production  and 
savings  or  "profits'*  in  the  opération  of 
the  business. 

The  natural  inte^dependonce  of  coopéra- 
tion and  the  trade  union  movement  is 
shown  by  the  crédits  and  loans  amounting 
to  $27,200,000  given  to  the  destitute 
miners  by  the  British  coopérative  so- 
cieties during  the  year.  The  great  Coopéra- 
tive Wholesale  Bank  stood  behind  local 
societies  in  helping  the  half  million  strik- 
ing  miners.  In  contrast  to  their  suffering 
and  struggle,  the  miners  at  the  Shilbottle 
coUiery,  which  the  Coopérative  Wholesale 
Society  bought  early  in  1922,  are  given  the 
highest  union  scale,  housed  in  handsome 
stone  cottages  cooperatively  owneâ,  hâve 
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their  own  coopérative  retail  store^  and  get 
a  weeV's  vacation  eaeh  Bummer  with  pay. 

The  Coopérative  Inauranee  Sodetj,  Ltd., 
the  only  organisation  of  its  kind  in  Ghreat 
Britain,  reports  for  1921  an  ineome  of 
$7,274,612  par.  Thia  représenta*  a  gain 
of  nearly  20  per  eent  over  last  jear's  busi- 
ness. The  Coopérative  Insurance  Society 
writes  ail  kinds  of  insorance  at  cost  for 
British  cooperators.  Its  bnsiness  inclndes 
154,235  regnlar  life  Insurance  policies, 
468,882  industrial  insurance  policies,  group 
insurance  policies  covering  the  entire  mem- 
bership  of  many  coopérative  sodeties,  as 
well  as  accident  and  fire  insurance  sections 
writing  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  in- 
surance every  year.  It  has  127  district 
otecQS  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
handles  its  funds  through  the  Coopérative 
Wholesale  Society  Bank. 

Scotland,  too,  has  its  thriving  coopérative 
movement,  centering  up  in  the  Scotch 
Coopérative  Wholesale  Society  which  re- 
ported  an  annnal  business  for  1921  of 
$108,000,000.  This  great  enterprise  serves 
half  the  population  of  the  Caledonian  King- 
dom and  employés  10,538  workers  in  its  dis- 
tributing  stores  and  factories.  Althongh  it 
is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Boehdale  move- 
ment, it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Coopera-x 
tive  Wholesale  of  England.  Glasgow  alone 
has  20  coopérative  stores  with  a  member- 
ship  of  158,000  heads  of  families,  which 
did  a  business  of  $55,000,000  in  1921. 


The  1922  Coopérative  Conférence  held 
at  Bombay  City,  India,  reveals  to  what  an 
extent  coopération  has  been  seized  upon 
by  the  people  of  India  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  the  morass  of  économie  poverty 
and  impérial  exploitation.  The  conférence 
brought  together  cooperators  from  the  en- 
tire  province,  includifig  représentatives  of 
coopérative  stores,  people 's  coopérative 
banks,  coopérative  home  building  associa- 
tions, and  coopérative  prodncers'  societies. 

The  principal  action  of  the  Bombay  con- 
férence was  the  institution  of  a  campaign 
to  organize  producers'  coopérative  societies 
in  the  city  of  Bombay,  and  to  develop  them 
nntil  they  could  supply  the  needs  of  the 
central  societies  for  the  whole  province. 
In  view  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  coopérative  housing  societies  of  Bom- 
bay, the  conférence  took  action  to  secnre 
for  them  better  transportation  facilitiei, 
the  acquisition  of  plots  qf  land  in  newly 
developed  areas,  and  loans  for  coopérative 
construction  by  the  govemment. 

Ireland 

Amid  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
property  caused  by  the  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land, the  coopérative  societies  alone  bave 
been  respected  and  protected  by  both  sides. 
Sinee  the  expulsion  of  the  British  Black- 
and-Tans  not  a  single  coopérative  society 
has  been  attacked  or  destroyed;  in  some 
cases  the  coopératives  are  the  only  stores 
left  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  com- 
mnnity.  As  in  Bussia,  coopération  proves 
to  be  the  one  common  denominator  which 
can  unité  ail  factions  of  the  community  for 
the  common  good. 

Early  in  the  year  the  Minister  of  Trade 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  formed  anti-profl- 
teering  committees  in  eaeh  town  and  city 


where  there  was  need.  Thèse  committees 
hâve  been  supervising  tl\e  distribution  of 
foodstuifs  for  the  farmers  of  the  district. 
Municipalities  hâve  been  permitted  to  act 
as  a  distributing  agent,  selling  the  daily 
necessities  through  municipal  stores  or 
through  the  coopérative  consnmers'  so- 
cieties. 

The  Irish  government  has  recently 
granted  $22,500,  par,  to  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural  Organization  Society  for  coopérative 
éducation  and  research.  The  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  is  the  Irish  farmers' 
coopérative  association  founded  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  thirty  years  ago.  It  now 
has  156,000  farmer  members  operating  over 
900  coopérative  creameries,  stores,  fac- 
tories, egg  markets,  and  other  enterprises. 
The  generous  grant'  from  the  new  Irish 
Oovernment  is  a  récognition  of  the  valuable 
services  being  rendered  by  the  Society, 
as  well  as  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of 
coopération  in  the  development  of  the  new 
Inàh  State. 

Italy 

Italy  has  long  sinee  had  one  of  the  most 
prospérons  coopérative  movements  in  the 
world.  Althongh  the  Fascisti  hâve  at- 
tacked and  bumed  many  coopérative  stores 
because  they  are  workers'  institutions,  the 
Italian  coopératives  report  splendid  prog- 
ress  during  the  year  gone  by.  The  Italian 
Fédération  of  Coopérative  Societies  of  Pro- 
duction and  Labor  and  the  National  Féd- 
ération of  Agricultural  Coopérative  So- 
cieties, meeting  in  joint  congress  in  Bome 
this  year,  brought  together  delegates  repre- 
senting  42  régional  fédérations  and  801 
local  coopératives,  with  a  membership  of 
close  to  100,000,  and  doing  a  business  of 
over  1,000,000,000  lire.  This  Congress 
showed  the  world  mhSLi  |the  combdned 
workers  of  a  country  can  do  when  once 
they  cooperate  for  their  mutual  welfare. 
It  adopted  plans  for  the  organisation  of 
local  coopérative  banks  to  finance  labor 
and  farmer  coopérative  societieB  under  the 
guidance  of  the  National  League  of  Coopéra- 
tives and  the  General  Confédération  of 
Labor. 

The  congress  also  ratified  an  agreement 
with  the  Bussian  govemment  by  which 
100,000  hectares  of  land  in  southem  Bus- 
sian are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposai  of 
the  Italian  farmers'  and  workers'  coopéra- 
tives. The  farmers'  coopératives  are  to 
send  50,000  farm  hands  into  this  district, 
while  the  labor  coopératives  will  fnmish 
the  necessary  agricultural  machinery.  The 
congress  also  demanded  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  now  before  the  Italian  parliament 
which  will  protect  the  word  ''coopérative" 
against  fraudulent  use,  compel  municipal- 
ities and  States  to  give  préférence  to  labor 
coopérative  societies  in  the  érection  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  the  fumishing  of  sup- 
plies, and  exempt  the  resources  of  the 
coopératives  from  public  taxation. 

Simultaneously  with  the  congress,  the 
National  League  of  Italian  Coopératives 
and  the  Catholic  Coopérative  Fédération 
made  plans  for  nnited  action  and  collabora- 
tion, while  maintaining  their  aeparate 
forme  of  organization.  This  progressive 
step  toward  a  nnited  coopérative  front  will 
greatly  increase  the  industrial,  commercial 


and  political  power  of  the  Italia^  coopéra- 
tive movement. 

Coopération  in  Italy  has  received  im- 
portant aid  from  past  govemments.  In 
1918,  the  govemment  worked  hand  ia  hand 
with  the  local  societies  in  Milan,  Florence, 
Bome,  and  Geneva  to  aid  in  a  campaign 
to  reduce  living  costs.  Two  years  ago  the 
Garibaldi  Society,  a  coopérative  conneeted 
with  the  Seamen's  Union,  was  given  ûve 
former  German  ships  which  are  now  being 
manned  on  the  high  seas  by  the  Seamen's 
Union.  The  Facta  govemment,  which  has 
just  been  deposed,  was  making  plans  to 
lend  the  coopératives  $39,600,000,  par,  to  aid 
in  developing  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  past  parliament  had 
actually  appropriated  over  $8,000,000  to  a 
society  in  southem  Italy  for  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  vast  water  power  available  there. 
Unfortunately,  cooperators  can  not  expect 
any  àid  from  the  new  Fascisti  govem- 
ment. 

To  Italy  must  also  be  credited  the  most 
conspicuous  advance  in  coopérative  éduca- 
tion made  during  1922.  A  National 
Coopérative  Collège  was  established  in 
Bome  in  August,  funds  for  which  were 
con tribu ted  by  the  Italian  govemment,  the 
city  of  Bome,  and  many  provinces  and 
coopérative  societies.  The  collège,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  perservering  ef- 
forts of  Signer  Luigi  Luzzati,  known  as 
the  Gladstone  of  Italy  and  the  Grand  Old 
lil&n  of  Italian  Coopération,  offers  lecture 
courses  on  the  history,  theory  and  praetice 
of  coopération.  Its  main  purpose  is  to 
train  leaders  for  the  efficient  management 
of  coopérative  societies.  Spécial  scholar- 
ships  are  offered  li^bor  officiais  and  coopéra- 
tive employés. 

Japaa 

The  amazing  growth  of  coopération  in 
Japan  is  indicated  by  the  Eighteenth  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Coopérative  Societies 
hêld  in  July  in  Tokio,  which  brought  to- 
gether 12,000  delegates  representing  2,850,- 
000  cooperators  throughout  the  country. 
The  detailed  re|>ort  of  the  congress  shows 
that  there  are  now  13,770  coopérative  so- 
cieties in  Japan,  grouped  in  178  district 
fédérations.  A  majority  of  thèse  coopéra- 
tives are  peasants'  and  workers'  banks 
or  crédit  unions.  Thèse  people 's  banks 
not  only  handle  money  and  fnmish  crédit 
for  workers  and  farmers,  but  also  mobiliz- 
ing  the  funds  of  the  people  under  their  own 
control  for  their  ose  in  coopérative  pro- 
ductive enterprises  as  well  as  eoasumers' 
stores.  The  congress  passed  a  resolution 
dedaring  for  a  central  coopérative  bank  in 
Tokio. 

The  Coopérative  Congress  was  addressed 
by  the  Japanese  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce,  Baron  Yamamoto,  who 
stated  that  "oooperative  societies  are  the 
most  progressive  and  promising  faetor  in 
the  national  économie  development." 


Stevedores  and  longshoremen  of  Tam- 
pico, Mexico,  hâve  given  cooperators  in 
other  countries  an  illustration  of  a  new  and 
original  way  to  apply  the  coopérative  idéal. 
They  hâve  combined  their  capital  and  pur- 
chased  an  outfit  of  crânes,  tractera  and 
trailers,  and  other  similar  eqnipmemt  for 
the  rapid  loading  and  unloading  of  freight. 
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The  Mexiean  National  Bailway  and  the 
Mexiean  govemment  hâve  signed  agrée- 
mente  to  allow  tlie  eoeperatives  to  handle 
ail  the  freight  whieh  reaehes  the  pnblie 
wharvee  at  the  great  oil  port.  This  experi- 
ment  has  proved  so  sueeessfnl  in  its  opéra- 
tions sinee  May,  1^22,  that  it  has  been 
able  to  pay  back  $17,500  of  the  $50,000 
which  the  state  govemment  loaned  the 
workers  to  buy  thjB  necessary  maehinery 
and  Btart  in  business  for  themselves.  With 
this  success  to  its  crédit,  the  longahore- 
men's  union  is  planning  to  set  up  in  busi- 
ness its  brother  union  in  Vera  Cruz.  A 
eontraet  has  alreadj  been  signed  whereby 
the  Vera  Cruz  union  is  to  supplant  private 
eontractors  in  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  vessels  in  that  port. 

Another  very  sueeessful  producers'  co- 
opérative is  the  catering  service  organ- 
ized  by  the  Bestaurant  Workers  Union  of 
Mexico  City  to  prépare  and  serve  ban- 
quets. The  Restaurant  Workers  own  kitch- 
eus,  bakeries,  utensils,  dishes  and  ail  other 
equipment  necessary  for  handling  large 
catering  contracta.  Their  coopérative  suc- 
cess has  strengthened  their  économie  power 
so  that  their  union  is  now  100  per  cent 
strong  around  Mexico  City. 

New  Zealand  * 
From  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  the 
coopérative  movement  bobs  up.  Hère  is 
the  report  from  the  two  little  islands  eom- 
prising  New  Zealand,  which  taken  together 
are  not  even  as  large  as  the  state  of  Ne- 
vada. With  a  total  population  less  than 
that  of  a  large  American  city,  the  labor 
and  farmers'  unions  of  the  South  Seas 
Dominion  hâve  united  to  make  possible  a 
remarkable  coopérative  movement.  Dur- 
ing  1921  the  twenty-two  coopérative  so- 
cieties  did  a  business  exceeding  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Thèse  twenty-two  coopéra- 
tives with  30,000  shareholders  hâve  re- 
cently  federated  to  form  a  national  coop- 
érative union,  which  publishes  a  paper, 
The  New  Zealand  Coopérais. 

Portugal 

Although  coopération  in  Portugal  is  of 
very  récent  origin,  the  national  coopéra- 
tive fédération,  ''Federacao  das  Ck>opera- 
tivas,"  dating  only  from  1920,  the  report 
of  the  coopérative  wholesale  established 
by  the  fédération  shows  a  tum-over  of 
$146,580  at  the  end  of  its  first  year's 
business:  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber  of  coopérative  societies  affiliated  with 
the  Fédération  has  increased  from  25  to 
138. 

The  strongest  of  thèse  coopérative  so- 
cieties in  Portugal  is  f  ound  in  the  eity  of 
Lisbon.  Among  the  most  sueeessful  is  a 
large  soldiers'  coopérative,  whieh  ministers 
to  the  welfare  of  the  poorly  paid  troope. 

Bnmaiila 
Though  ravaged  by  continuons  confliet 
and  impoverished  by  heavy  war  debts  and 
worthless  eurrency,  Bumania  is  slowly 
finding  her  way  back  to  économie  health 
through  coopération.  The  consumera'  co- 
<^rative  societies  report  for  1921  the  sue- 
eessful opération  of  284  societies  in  old 
Rumania  and  5  others  in  the  new  prov- 
inces of  Transylvania,  Bessarabia,  and 
Bukowina,  comprising  over  100,000  mem- 
bers,  knd  having  a  working  capital  of  $4,- 


165,314,  par.  In  addition  to  thèse  consum- 
ers'  societies,  there  are  64  producers'  so- 
cieties with  a  membership  of  2J613,  and  72 
people's  banks  with  10,000  members. 
Their  total  capital  amounts  to  over  $2,400,- 
000,  par. 


Coopération  in  Bus^ia  has  grown  from 
a  small,  struggling  movement,  harrassed 
by  a  despotic  govemment,  to  the  foremost 
position  in  the  coopérative  world.  It  has 
snrvived  the  deliberate  sabotage  of  the 
czarist  govemment,  the  maelstrom  of  the 
révolution,  the  boycott  of  foreign  nations, 
finally  to  be  offidally  recognized  by  the 
Soviet  govemment  as  the  soundest  and 
most  just  économie  System  for  the  new 
Bussian  republic  In  the  spring  of  1921, 
with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Soviet 
économie  policy,  ail  cooi>erative  distribu- 
tive  agencies,  whieh  had  been  taken  over 
by  the  govemment  as  a  war  measure,  were 
retumed  to  their  societies.  The  govem- 
ment gives  préférence  to  the  coopératives 
in  awarding  ail  contracta  and  granting  ail 
concessions  for  the  development  of  the 
country's  resources.  In  addition,  the  coop- 
ératives hâve  a  monopoly  on  ail  foreign 
trade,  to  prevent  private  profit  in  the  ex- 
change of  goods  with  other  nations. 

The  most  picturesque  event  in  Bussian 
coopération  during  1922  was  the  famous 
Nijni-Novgorod  fair  in  August,  which  had 
been  closed  since  the  war.  This  fair,  which 
dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
the  greatest  assembly  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  bringing  together  goods  of  East 
and  West,  and  attracting  buyers  from 
every  civilized  country.  At  times  as 
many  as  400,000  people  hâve  gathered  for 
the  forty  days  of  the  fair.  A  great  vari- 
ety  of  merehandise  was  on  display — tex- 
tiles, furs,  tools,  Persian  carpets,  precious 
stones.  Coopérative  organizations  had 
their  own  warehouses  and  even  a  hôtel  for 
accommodating  foreign  guests. 

The  '  '  Centrosoyus,  "  whieh  is  the  great 
Central  Union  of  Bussian  Coopérative  So- 
cieties, has  been  reunited  with  the  Inter- 
national Coopérative  Alliance  foUowing 
the  first-hand  investigation  of  conditions 
in  Bussia  made  by  delegates  from  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe.  The  Euro- 
pean  investigators  stated  that  coopération 
in  Bussia  has  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  now  virtually  contrôle  the  économie  life 
of  the  eountry.  It  supplies  the  majority 
of  the  people  with  the  necessities  of  life. 
and  mobilizes  the  valuable  raw  material  of 
the  country  for  exchange  with  foreign 
cooperators  and  business  houses.  The  ma- 
terials  now  held  by  the  Bussian  cooperators 
for  export  exceed  $13,000,000  gold  in 
value,  and  are  already  being  exchanged 
with  British,  Gefman,  and  Czech  coopéra- 
tive wholesale  societies. 

Although  aided  by  the  Soviet  govem- 
ment in  every  possible  way,  the  Bussian 
coopérative  movement  is  amply  self-sup- 
porting,  87.4  per  cent  of  its  business  being 
whoUy  coopérative,  8  per  cent  noncoopera- 
tive,  and  less  than  5  per  cent  with  the 
govemment. 

A  striking  resuit  of  the  eongress  of  the 
Central  Union  of  Bussian  Coopératives  held 
in  Moscow  last  Mareh  was  the  complète 
reconciliation  between  eommunist  and  non- 


communist  cooperators,  the  coopérative 
spirit  proving  stronger  than  bitter  poUtical 
animosities. 

A  coopérative  collège  has  been  opened 
in  Petrograd  by  the  "Centrosoyus"  to 
train  students  fctr  coopérative  work  in 
stores  and  factories  ail  over  Bussia.  The 
full  course  covers  two  years  and  includes 
instraction  in  coopérative  principles  as. 
well  as  such  spécial  training  as  book- 
keeping  and  accountancy,  fiax  and  hemp 
cultivation,  coopérative  development  of 
the  fish  industry,  and  gênerai  marketing. 
The  collège  includes  in  its  equipment  a 
dormitory  which  aecomnfodates  100  stu- 
dents. The  fee  charged  résident  students 
is  approximately  $50  per  month. 

Sweden 

An  important  govemment  report  on 
coopération  made  during  the  présent  year,  « 
after  two  years'  study  of  the  problem, 
has  given  great  impetus  to  the  Swedish  ' 
movement.  The  cabinet  committee  came 
out  unqualifiedly  for  coopération,  and  mado 
the  spécifie  recommendations  that  the  gov- 
emment croate  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation on  statistics  and  priées  for  the 
coopératives,  that  it  provide  courses  in 
convenient  schools  on  coopération,  and  that 
it  appropriate  10,000  crowns  for  a  central 
board  to  direct  coopérative  activities.  With 
the  adoption  of  thèse  suggestions,  which  is 
confidently  expected  in  the  near  future, 
coopération  in  Sweden,  which  now  does 
an  annual  business  of  over  800,000,000 
crowns,  will  hâve  a  unique  opportunity  to 
build  up  an  even  greater  movement  with 
govemment  support. 

Tnrkey 

Coopération  in  Turkey  has  had  a  hard 
road  to  travel  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  légal  protection,  uncertain  international 
exchange  and  continuons  warfare.  Tet 
the  many  sturdy  coopérative  soeieties  in 
Turkey  are  a  vital  example  of  the  sound- 
ness  of  coopération  and  the  promise  of  a 
botter  économie  order  for  that  war-impov- 
erished  land. 

A  big  coopérative  has  been  started  in 
Constantinople  by  the  poorly  paid  state 
employés,  who  are  looking  to  coopération 
to  oftset  the  rising  eost  of  living.  The 
capital  for  this  has  been  secured  by  a  con- 
tribution of  i>ne-fourth  of  the  monthly 
salary  of  each  state  employé. 

Another  conspicnously  sueeessful  coop- 
érative Society  in  Constantinople  is  locate^ 
at  the  School  for  Higher  Commercial  Study, 
which  supplies  the  woefully  underpaid 
teachers  with  foodstuifs,  dothing  and  other 
necessities  at  a  saving  of  80  per  eent  of 
the  tumover.  This  society  started  with  a 
capital  of  30,000  Turkish  lire.  It  allows 
a  three  month 's  crédit  to  eaeh  teacher  on 
the  basis  of  his  salary,  the  amount  of  the 
teacher 's  purchases  being  deducted  from 
his  salary.  The  teachers'  coopérative  has 
thrived  so  remarkably  that  by  June  of  this 
year  its  capital  had  increased  tenf old. 

United  States 
The  most  noteworthy  coopérative  progress 
recorded  in  this  country  during  1922  has 
been  made  by  coopérative  banking.  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  Co- 
opérative National  Bank,  with  one  small  ex- 
ception the  first  coopérative  labor  bank  in 
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Ameriea,  has  set  a  new  record  in  national 
bank  hiitory,  expanding  its  reaources  from 
$653,000  to  $19467,120^2  in  two  years' 
time.  Within  the  past  f  ew  months  two  new 
offieef  of  thiB  pioneer  cooperatiye  bank  hâve 
been  opened  in  Oleveland,  one  in  Notting- 
ham,  a  workert'  rendential  wiburb,  and  one 
(m  Bnclid  Avenue  in  the  very  heart  o£  Clove- 
land'8  business  district  The  latter  bank  is 
hoosed  in.  a  beautifnl  sîxteen-story  building 
pnrehased  espeeially  for  this  office  of  the 
Coopérative  Bank,  while  an  imposing  twen- 
ty-one  story  structure  is  soon  to  be  erected 
by  the  B.  of  L.  B.  Building  Association  to 
provide  a  worthy  home  for  the  main  bank. 


In  addition  to  its  remarkable  banking  suc- 
eess  in  Cleveland,  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers  has  helped  to  f  ound  and 
owns  stock  in  four  other  new  coopérative 
banks:  The  People's  State  Bank  of  Ham- 
mond,  Ind.,  the  San  Bernardine  Valley 
Bank  of  San  Bemardino,  Cal.,  with  branches 
at  Barstow  and  Needles,  Cal.,  the  Brother- 
hood  Coopérative  National  Bank  of  Min- 
neapoUs,  and  the  Federated  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Birmingham,  Ala.  It  is  also 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  big 
coopérative  bank  in  New  York  City,  the 
nation 's  finandal  center. 

The  oldest  coopérative  bank  in  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  Mutual  Savings 
Bank  of  Milwaukee,  was  f  ounded  nine  years 
ago  and  now  has  deposits  in  excess  of 
$740,000.  It  paid  over  $16,000  in  coopéra- 
tive dividends  laat  year,  in  addition  to  4  per 
cent  intorest.  This  bank  is  the  only  one  in 
America  without  any  capital  stock.  IJko 
the  Commonwealth  Bank  of  Australia,  it  has 
to  pay  no  dividends  to  shareholders,  ail 
profits  belonging  to  the  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers.  In  conséquence  depositors  receive 
the  highest  interest  and  borrowers  the  low- 
eet  loan  rates  obtainable  in  the  city. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  Coopéra- 
tive Bank  and  Trust  Company  of  Tucson, 
Arisona,  every  other  coopérative  bank  in 
the  United  States  has  been  organized  with- 
in  the  past  twelve  months.  Thèse  indude 
the  Producers*  and  Consumers'  Bank  and 
Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Amal- 
gamated  State  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  Teleg- 
raphers'  Coopérative  National  Bank  of  St. 
Louis,  the  Farmers'  State  Bank  of  Conway, 
Ark.,  the  Fratemity  Trust  Company  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  the  Brotherhood  of  Bailway  and 
Steamship  Clerks'  Coopérative  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  new  Federated  State  Bank 
just  being  launched  by  leaders  of  the  New 
York  State  Fédération  of  Labor  in  New 
York  City.  Other  coopérative  banks  are 
now  being  planned  by  about  fifteen  other 
groups  of  organixed  f anners  and  workers, 
wit^  the  assistance  of  the  Ail  American 
Coopérative  Commission. 

Besides  thèse  large  coopérative  banks, 
there  are  now  eleven  states  with  laws  au- 
thorizing  the  establishment  of  little  people's 
banks  or  crédit  unions,  similar  to  the  65,- 
000  workers'  and  peasants'  banks  throughout 
Europe.  So  far  the  workers  in  only  three 
States— New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  North 
Carolina — ^have  f  ounded  crédit  unions  in  any 
number,  Massachusetts  taking  the  lead  with 
sixtyodd  crédit  unions  having  24,000  share- 
holders and  assets  around  $3,000,000. 


Producers'  Coopératives  daim  second  place 
in  American,  coopérative  achievements  for 
1922.  Aceording  to  figures  eompiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  farmer- 
producers'  coopérative  marketing  agendes 
now  hâve  annual  sales  of  approximately  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  while  at  tiie 
same  time  they  buy  many  million  dollars' 
worth  of  farm  and  housèhold  suppHes  for 
thdr  members  on  a  no-profit  basis.  The 
largest  of  thèse  producers'  coopératives  hâve 
been  organised  by  the  Calif  omia  and  Florida 
fruitgrowers,  the  annual  sales  of  whidi 
reach  $350,000,000.  First  place  among  the 
states  goes  to  Minnesota,  which  contains 
3,200  producers'  coopérative  sodeties,  In- 
cluding  creameries,  cheese  fàctories,  Uve- 
stock,  grain,  poultry,  fruit  and  vegetable 
marketing  associations,  and  other  f  anners' 
coopérative  enterprises.  The  Minnesota 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  eom- 
piled figures  from  43  ont  of  the  77  counties 
in  the  State  which  show  that  thèse  coopéra- 
tives hâve  saved  their  members  at  least 
$2,045,753  during  the  past  year,  exdudve  of 
ail  expenses.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we 
carry  the  story  of  what  Nebradca  farmers 
hâve  done  by  coopération,  while  producers' 
coopératives  in  Colorado  did  a  business  last 
year  of  $26,000,000,  aceording  to  reports 
from  the  Farmers  Union,  the  Equity  Union, 
and  the  State  Orange. 

The  farmer  is  a  consumer  as  well  as  pro- 
ducer,  and  is  also  respondble  for  the  most 
successful  form  of  consumers'  coopération 
in  this  country — coopérative  flre  Insurance 
There  are  now  approximately  2,200  farmers  ' 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  in  the 
United  States,  carrying  over  five  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  insurance  on  farm  build- 
ings and  crops  worth  s^ven  and  one-half 
billions.  Most  of  thèse  are  assessment  com- 
panies, giving  the  farmers  full  insurance 
protection  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  the 
charges  of  the  old  line  companies. 

The  second  most  successful  group  of  con- 
sumers'  coopératives  which  hâve  developed 
during  the  past  year  are  the  city  coopéra- 
tive creameries.  The  pioneer  in  this  field, 
the  Franklin  Coopérative  Creamery  of  Min- 
neapolis,  already  has  a  business  of  more 
than  $1,500,000  per  year,  although  but  two 
years  old.  There  are  also  flourishing  coopéra- 
tive creameries  at  Waukegan.  HL,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Fairhope,  Ala.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Waterloo,  Towa,  and  many  other  cities. 

Consumers'  stores,  méat  markets,  coal 
yards,  bakeries,  laundries,  garages,  and  sim- 
ilar enterprises  in  the  United  States  now 
number  about  3,000.  Many  of  thèse  are  not 
in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  due  largely 
to  lack  of  coopération  between  themselves 
and  failure  to  establish  central  wholesales, 
buying  agencies,  or  audit  bureaus. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  sound  co- 
opérative actîvities  in  the  United  States 
which  report  gains  during  the  past  year,  in- 
cluding  coopérative  dgar  fàctories,  glove 
fàctories,  printing  plants,  tailoring  shops, 
theaters,  and  most  important  of  ail,  coopéra- 
tive housing  and  building  societies,  organ- 
ized by  both  producers  and  consumers.  The 
building  guilds  in  St.  Paul,  Boston,  Jack- 
son, Mich.,  and  Beading,  Pa.,  report  un- 
usually  successful  years. 


Facts  and  Fables 


'^Our  idea  of  poetic  justice  is  a  Bepub- 
lican  campaign  orator  l>uying  a  suit  of 
dothes  under  the  Fordney-McCumber  tariif 
law."-— (j)hio  State  Journal  (Bep.). 

The  ehambers  of  eommeree  and  reae- 
tionary  newspapers  are  so  busy  proseeuting 
miners  at  Herrin  that  their  Christian  in- 
dignation is  not  touched  by  the  burial  alive 
of  76  miners  in  Penn^lvania  and  70 1 
in  Alabama. 


Bumania  says  she  cannot  pay  her  debt 
to  the  United  States  for  four  years.  If  she 
has  to  crown  another  royal  couple  at  an 
expense  of  800,000,000  francs,  it  maj  be 
even  longer. 

The  amalgamation  idea  grows.  Colorado 
State  Fédération  of  Labor  is  the  eleventh 
state  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  indus- 
trial   form   of   organisation. 


The  Oanadian  govemment  has  estab- 
lished  the  farthest  north  postoffice  in  the 
world.  Within  850  miles  of  the  north 
pôle,  the  new  postoffice  is  at  Craig  Har- 
bor,  Ellesmere  Idand. 

The  natives  ought  not  to  get  very  hot 
over  this  postal  service. 


"Neither  individuals  nor  corporations 
can  rely  on  govemment  sources  for  sue- 
cess.  Unless  they  hâve  within  themselves 
the  necessary  éléments  to  continue  to  pros- 
perity,  prosperity  will  not  prevaiL" 

So  spake  the  vice-président  recently.  But 
ihtLt  was  before  the  président  appealed  to 
congress  for  a  ship  subddy. 


The  state  of  North  Dakota  went  into  the 
elevator  and  fiour  milling  budness,  when 
its  $2,500,000  mill  and  elevator  was  for- 
mally  opened  in  Grand  Forks  during  the 
past  month.  Following  a  luncheon  at- 
tended  by  state  officiais  and  dtisena,  6ov. 
Nestos  pressed  a  button  setting  into  mo- 
tion machinery  in  the  fiour  mill  whieh 
eventually  will  hâve  a  capacity  of  8,000 
barrels  a  day.  The  mill  and  devator  Proj- 
ect is  part  of  the  state  industrial  pro- 
gram  inaugurated  by  the  Non-Partiaaa 
league. 


No  doubt  J.  P.  Morgan  will  not  objeet 
to  the  action  of  the  fud  administrator  for 
Orange  County  in  removing  853  tons  of  eoal 
from  his  private  supply  for  the  reddemts 
of  Highland  Falls,  who  had  received  only 
85  tons  in  three  months.  J.  P.  Morgan, 
it  is  announced  in  the  same  paper,  is  ill 
in  his  home  outside  of  London. 


The  famous  criminologist.  Sir  Badi 
Thomson,  who  is  now  lecturing  in  this 
country,  says  England  has  fewer  than  11,- 
000  in  prison,  compared  with  20,000  in 
1898. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this,  Thom- 
son explains — (and  it  will  not  please  the 
wets) — is  that  booze  has  become  dearer 
and  the  hoùrs  for  its  sale  restricted  in 
England. 
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Seven  Hundred  Ftfty 
Million  Dollars  Lost 


EVEN  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  were  lost  in 
the  United  States  in  unsound  schemes  and  spéc- 
ulations in  1921.  The  life  savings  of  thousands  of 
people — ^many  of  them  ill  prepared  to  lose  a  dollar — 
were  swept  away.  In  ayearof  business  dépression  worthy 
enterprises  were  denied  working  capital  when  it  was  so 
sorely  needed  to  bring  better  times. 

The  Investment  Shark  JMust 
Be  Defeatecl\ 

Just  as  theré  is  more  good.th^p  bad  in  the  world,so  there 
are  more  sound,  attractive  investments  than  fraudulent 
promotions.  In  order  to  pick  the  good  from  the  bad,how- 
ever,  you  need  the  service  of  an  expert. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  BANK.    LET  OUR  BOND  DEPARTMENT 
ADVISE  YOU  BEFORE  INVESTING  A  SINGLE  DOLLAR 


WARREN  S.  STONE  WM.  B.  PRENTER 

Président  *  Vice  Près,  and  Cashier 
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A  Bank  Statement  You  Gan  Understand 

Statement  of  Condition  at  the  Close  of  Business^   November  16^  1922 

RESOURCES 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks $  2^3,196.97 

This  is  actual  carrency  and  sUver  in  our  yaults  and  money  on  deposit  with  the  Fédéral  Réserve 
Bank  or  other  banks  payable  on  demand. 

Loans  on  Demand 2,656,502.67 

Loans  to  indlYldua;l8  and  corporations  payable  when  we  ask  for  them,  secured  by  stocks,  bonds 
and  notes  of  greater  value  than  the  loans. 

Other  Loans  and  Discounts - . - 3,190,143.81 

This  is  short  time  paper  discounted  for  customers,  payable  in  less  than  three  months  on  the    aver- 
age  and  largely  resting  on  stocks,  bonds,  and  bills  receivable. 

U.  s.  Government,  State  and  Municipal  Bonds 4,192,589.60 

Bonds  of  the  United  States  Qovernment,  State  of  Ohlo  and   varions  municipal  issues  for  which 
there  is  a  steady  demand. 

Other  Bonds  and  Securities 4,531,700.74 

Thèse  are  bonds  of  Industrial  Corporaticrns,  Public  UtUities  and  Foreign  Qovernments,  and  in  . 
most  cases  secured  by  flrst  mortgage  or  high  grade   securities,  their  market  value  being  greatly 
in  excess  of  figures  at  which  we  carry  them. 

U.  S.  and  Municipal  Bonds  Pledsed, 648,836.28 

This  représenta  bonds  borrowed  and  pledged  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  and-  County  and  the 
Board  of  'Education  to  secure  funds  on  deposit  in  this  bank. 

U.  S.  Bonds  to  Secure  Circulation 800,000.00 

U.  S.  bonds  owned  and  deposited  with  the  U.  S.  Treasurer  to  secure  Bank  Notes  issued  in  this 
bank's  name. 

Interest  Eamed,  UncoUected 151,045.1^ 

This  represents  interest  that  has  accrued  to  date  on  ail  loans,  bonds,  securities,  etc.,  but  not  yet 
collected. 

Fumiture  and  Fixtures <_  63,105.03 

Investments  in  vaults,  safes  and  other  equipment  after  making  a  déduction  on  account  of  dé- 
préciation. 

5%  Rédemption  Fund  with  U.  S.  Treasurer ^    40,000.00 

We  are  required  by  law  to  keep  on  deposit  with  the  Treasury  Department  at  ail  times  5%  of  our 
Circulation  ($800,000.00).    This  is  tô  take  care  of  mutMated   currency  coming  into  the   Treas- 
urer's  hands  for  rédemption.  

7T  "  /^  $19,167,120.22 

LIABILITIES 

Capital  Stock .^ 1 $  1,000,000.00 

Amount  invested  by  stockholders  in  the  shares  ^^OAr  bank. 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits 241,742.03 

This  represents  amount  eamed  from  ail  sources  to  date,  including  interest  on  loàns  and  dis- 
counts, interest  on  bonds,  commissions,  exchange  and  collections,  etc. 

Notes  in  Circulation 800,000.00 

This  is  actual   currency,  in   five   dollar  dénominations,  bearing  the  name  of  this  bank,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  redeem  on  demand. 

U.  S.  and  Municipal  Bonds  Borrowed 648,836.28 

Bonds  borrowed  from   the  Brotherhood  of  LfOcomotive  Engineers  and  used  to  secure  deposits  of 
public  monies. 

Reserve  for  Interest,  Taxes,  Etc 102,838.43 

This  represents  interest  accrued  on  time  deposits,  Savings  deposits,  and  estimated  taxes  on  cir- 
culation, Personal  property,  income,  etc. 

DEPOSITS        Demand $  4,205,410.35 

Savings 12,168,293.13  $16^73,703.48 

This  includes  deposits  subject  to  check,  savings  deposits  requiring  30  days'  no-  

tice  before  withdrawal  and  deposits  left  for  stated  periods    of    from    six   to  t^ç  -^^ffj  120.22 
twelve  months.  '       * 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  those  assets  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  which  this  bank  has  in  the  personnel 
of  its  officers,  board  of  directors  and  employées.  The  dividends  paid  to  our  patrons  from  thèse  assets  are  service  and  satis- 
faction. The  idéal  of  this  bank  is  to  lose  no  opportnnity  of  serving  the  people  in  those  channels  that  only  a  bank  can 
serve  diem,  thereby  helpîng  to  promote  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"PROFITS  SHARED  WITH  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS^ 
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English  Ballwaymen  Dernand  Joint  Oontrol 
of  Indiutiy 

The  Southern  Fédération  of  District  Coun- 
eils  of  the  National  Union  of  Bailwaymen  in 
England,  like  the  prognresdve  railroad  organ- 
izations  behind  the  Plomb  Plan  in  this  eoun- 
try,  are  demanding  that  the  rail  workers 
shaJl  be  partners  in  the  railroad  industry 
and  be  admitted  to  joint  control  in  its  man- 
agement. Not  content  with  a  mère  négative 
control  over  wages  and  hours,  thé  British 
union  has  given  two  good  reasons  whj  its 
700,000  members  should  be  allowed  to  assist 
with  their  brains  and  good  will  in  the  ad- 
minisl^tion  of  one  of  the  most  important 
services  of  the  countrj. 

(1)  The  management  of  their  own  trade 
unions,  with  branches  ail  over  the  eountry, 
has  been  such  that  fmters  in  the  flnanelal 
press  hâve  f  requently  ezpressed  the  wish  that 
the  railways  were  as  well  managed. 

(2)  In  the  opinion  of  the  existing  railway 
managements  it  does  not  apparently  require 
either  much  attention  or  specialized  knowl- 
edge  to  be  a  railway  director,  for,  taldng  at 
random  the  first  railwaj  director's  name 
which  comes  to  hand,  it  is  found  that  he  is 
also  a  director  of  a  minerai  water  companj, 
a  bank,  a  gold  mining  companj,  an  iron  and 
stèel  companj,  and  a  harbor  company.  No 
railwaj  worker  would  daim  to  possess  a 
practical  knowledge  of  six  différent  indus- 
tries, but  représentatives  elected  hj  the 
workers  would  possess  at  least  as  practical  a 
knowledge  of  railwaj  working  as  a  gentle- 
man who  has  never  been  engaged  in  the 
working  of  a  railway  and  at  best  can  give 
ojolj  one-sizth  of  his  time  and  ability  to  the 
railwaj  company  of  which,  among  other  con- 
cems,  he  is  a  director. 

American  railroad  workers  commend  the 
position  which  their  English  brothers  hâve 
taken,  and  hope  for  them  the  successful  reali- 
zation  of  their  just  demands  for  greater  con- 
trol. Onlj  in  thi^  way  can  the  public  secure 
escient  service  at  reasonable  rates  and  the 
workers  be  assured  of  dependable  employ- 
ment  with  a  living  and  saving  wage. 


West  Virginia  liiners'  Stilke  OaUed  Off 
Af ter  two  years  of  striking,  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  Williamson  county  hâve 
'called  off  the  fight  for  the  présent.  The  anti- 
labor  tactics  of  the  state  govermnent  of  West 
Virginia  and  the  long  period  of  martial  law 
hâve  made  it  useless  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle.  Williamson,  Mingo,  and  Logan  counties 
were  the  scènes  of  bloody  encounters  between 
union  miners  and  deputy  sheriffs  paid  by  the 
coal  owners  and  backed  by  the  state  militia. 
The  murder  of  Sid  Hatfield  by  company  gun- 
men,  which  went  unpunished,  and  the  so- 
called  mine  war  of  August  and  September, 
1921,  were  incidents  in  the  struggle.  The 
treason  trials  in  Charles  Town,  resulting  in 
both  acquittais  and  convictions  of  union  min- 


ers, are  still  in  progress  as  the  conséquence 
of  the  war.  In  four  of  thèse  trials  the  min- 
ers hâve  showed  that  the  local  coal  operators  ' 
association  paid  nearly  $35,000  for  attor- 
neys'  fées,  witness'  and  guards'  fées  in  an 
attempt  to  railroad  the  miners  to  jail.  Suèh 
criminal  prosecutions  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducted  by  the  state,  but  in  West  Virginia» 
the  big  coal  barons  are  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  the  annoimcement  of  the 
union 's  action  was  made,  a  Philadelphia  pa- 
per  earried  an  advertisement  of  a  7  per  cent 
stock  issue  that  has  been  distributed  to  "in- 
siders"  of  the  anti-union  Logan  Oounty  Coal 
Corporation,  which  made  'a  dear  profit  of 
$49S,000  àuring  the  first  eight  months  of  thiê 
year.  ^ 

Comment  is  superfluoos. 


L  W.  W.  Oonvenes 
The  f ourteenth  convention  of  the  Indus- 
trial  Workers  of  the  World,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago in  November,  declared  for  a  gênerai 
strike  next  spring  in  protest  against  the  63 
wartime  politicals  being  held  in  fédéral  pris- 
ons. The  organization  also  plans  to  further 
its  work  in  industrial  unionism  in  the  coal 
fields  and  on  the  railroads.  Although  the  or- 
ganization is  made  up  largely  of  migratory 
workers,  the  secretary  of  the  organization 
reports  an  increase  in  membership  among 
workers  who  stay  settled  in  one  place.  That 
is,  it  is  getting  less  "wobbly." 


Hilhnan  Ck>mplete8  Arrangements  With 
Moscow 

Sidney  Hilhnan,  président  of  the  Amalga- 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America,  has  re- 
turned  from  Bussia  after  successfully  com- 
pleting  arrangements  with  the  Soviet  Gk)v- 
emment  whereby  American  trade  unionists 
will  aid  in  bringing  the  textile  and  clothing 
factories  in  Kussia  up  to  American  stand- 
ards of  efficiency  and  help  in  the  gênerai  in- 
dustrial recovery  of  that  country. 

Accordîng  to  the  contract  signed  with  the 
Soviet  Government,  the  Bussian-American 
Industrial  Corporation,  f  ormed  in  this  coun- 
try by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
and  their  friends,  has  been  made  joint  man- 
ager with  the  Soviet  Government  of  clothing 
factories  now  employing  20,000  workers.  The 
govermnent  guarantees  against  loss  of  cap- 
ital and  also  guarantees  an  8  per  cent  divi- 
dend.    The  dividend  is  to  be  paid  in  dollars. 

In  addition,  the  corporation  has  obtained 
a  banking  charter  under  which  it  is  planning 
to  open  banks  in  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and 
other  cities.  It  may  export  f urs  and  import 
cotton  from  the  United  States  for  the  use 
of  Soviet  textile  mills.  A  branch  of  the  Chi- 
cago Amalgamated  Bank  will  probably  be 
est^blished  in  New  York  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  money  intended  for  the  cor- 
poration's  Russian  factories. 


OoTemment  Investigation  of  Hawaiian 
Labor 

At  the  request  of  the  territorial  govem- 
ment,  an  investigation  of  labor  conditions  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  to  be  undertaken 
within  the  next  f  ew  weeks  by  a  commission 
of  labor  leaders  of  this  country  cooper^ng 
with  the  fédéral  Department  of  Labor. 

The  members  of  the  commission,  named 
with  Président  Harding's  approval,  are  John 
Donlin,  head  of  the  building  trades  depart- 
ment  of  the  American  Fédération  of  Labor; 
Fred  Keightly,  secretary  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  of  Iron,  Steel  and  Tin 
Workers;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  président  of  the 
Ordet  of  Bailway  Conductors;  Otto  B.  Hart- 
wiz,  président  of  the  Oregon  State  Fédéra 
tion  of  Labor,  and  Hywell  Davis,  commis- 
sioner  of  conciliation,  representing  the  labor 
department. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  plantation  industry 
has  sought  fédéral  législation  to  permit  iu- 
creased  immigration  to  the  island  of  Chinese 
and  other  oriental  laborers,  claiming  that 
the  laboring  population  of  the  island,  now 
predominantly  Japanese,  is  insufficient  and 
otherwise  unsatisfactory. 


British  MiUtants  PnbUsh  Weekly 

The  Independent  Labor  Party  of  Great 
Britain  has  just  published  the  first  édition  of 
the  New  Leader,  which  is  to  be  the  officiai 
weekly  organ  of  the  party.  The  paper  has 
been  established  by  the  I.  L.  P.,  the  socialist 
section  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  as  part 
of  a  great  **Now  for  Socialism"  organiza- 
tion. Henry  Noël  Brailsford,  one  of  the 
ablest  journalists  in  England  and  for  years 
connected  with  the  Manchester  Guardi>inf  is 
the  éditer. 

The  first  issue  of  the  paper  contains  ar- 
ticles by  J.  Bamçay  MacDonald,  Albert  Ein- 
stein, Israël  Zangwill,  H.  C.  Wells,  Arthur 
Henderson,  and  J.  Arthur  Thompson,  author 
of  the  Outline  of  Science. 


International  Labor  Conférence 

The  review  of  the  International  Labor  Con- 
férence at  Geneva,  promised  for  this  issue  of 
the  Enoineers  Journal,  has  been  unavoid- 
ably  delayed  because  the  conférence  is  still 
in  session.  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  hâve  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
promise  of  an  article  on  the  work  of  the  con- 
férence by  Dr.  Boyal  Meeker,  f ormerly  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
now  chief  of  the  Scientific  Division  of  the 
International  Labor  Office  at  Geneva.  Dr. 
Meeker  is  one  of  the  f  oremost  economists  of 
this  country,  and  from  his  vantage  point  at 
Geneva  will  be  able  to  give  an  able  and  il- 
luminating  account  of  the  progress  made  at 
the  Conférence. 
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Workera'  Interuational  Peace  Ooiif«roiioe 

The  International  Fédération  of  Trade 
Unions  has  invited  its  affiliated  organisations 
and  prominent  peace  associations  to  a  Peaee 
Oongress  to  be  held  at  the  Hagne  on  Decem- 
ber  lOth  and  following  dajs.  In  addition  to 
thèse  organizationsy  the  following  hâve  been 
invited  to  send  delegates:  *The  American 
Fédération  of  Labor,  the  Mexican  Fédéra- 
tion of  Trade  Unions,  the  Japanese  Fédéra- 
tion of  Labor,  the  AU-India  Trades  Union 
Congress,  the  Oerman  National  Trade  Union 
Centre  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  the  Bomanian 
Oouncil  of  Trade  Unions,  and  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Bossian  Trade  Unions.  The 
London  and  Vienna  Socialist  Intemationals 
as  well  as  the  International  Coopérative  Al- 
liance hâve  also  been  asked  to  send  repré- 
sentatives. 

There  will  be  no  more  war  when  the  work- 
ers  of  the  world  unité  against  it.  No  greater 
work  can  be  accomplished  this  jear  than  the 
organisation  of  the  workers  of  ail  nations  in 
the  effective  opposition  to  war  whieh  this 
Peace  Congress  of  Trade  Unions  aims  to 
croate.  War  can  be  f orever  ended  hj  the 
firm  détermination  of  workers  to  make  no 
weapons  of  war,  to  transport  no  weapons  of 
war,  and  to'use  no  weapons  of  war.  Uni- 
versal  solidaritj  on  this  platf orm  can  go  far- 
ther  than  any  League  of  Nations  toward  ont- 
lawingwar.  The  imper^alists  who  hâve  been 
busy  for  centories  writing  the  mies  wherebj 
men  maj  kill  each  other  legally  hâve  never 
jet  been  brave  enougfa  to  déclare  war  itself 
illégal.  Let  the  workers  of  the  world  do 
what  the  diplomats  hâve  f  ailed  to  do. 

As  this  issue  of  Thb  Journal  goes  to  press 
we  regretfullj  note  that  Mr.  Gompers  has 
notified  the  International  Fédération  of 
Trade  Unions  that  the  A.  F.  of  L.  will 
take  no  part  in  this  peaee  conférence. 


Fiftli  All-Bii88iaa  Oongress  of  THét 
TTnioiis 

It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  an  Amer- 
ican trade  unionist  to  imagine  a  conven- 
tion of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  meeting  in  the 
sonate  ehamber  at  Washington,  presided 
over  by  a  président  who  is  at  the  same 
time  acting  président  of  the  country,  dis- 
cussing  such  problems  as  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  national  resouiees,  the  proper 
relation  between  the  state  controlled 
organs  of  industry  and  finance,  and  put- 
ting  the  directors  of  national  industry 
on  the  mat  to  answer  the  cross-ezamination 
of  the  workers.  Yet  this  is  now  occurring 
in  Bussia  before  the  fifth  All-Bussian  Con- 
gress of  Trade  Unions  convening  in  Mos- 
cow.  In  the  most  significant  and  most 
hopeful  Congress  since  the  Bevolution,  the 
organized  workers  of  Bussia  are  discuss- 
ing  and  deciding  the  foremost  économie 
problems  confronting  the  Soviet  Bepublic. 
It  is  a  convention  which  is  doing  work,  and 
not  merely  passing  resolutions. 

While  wages  in  Bussia  are  still  neces- 
sarily  low,  the  increased  productivity  of  the 
^workers,  which  has  reached  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  prewar  average,  will  make  pos- 
sible wage  increases  in  the  near  future. 
The  unions  bave  the  machinery  for  the 
careful  working  îut  of  production  costs 
to  insure  that  wages  in  basie  industries 


are  not  lower  than  those  paid  in  less  essen- 
tial  establishments  which  yield  larger 
profits.  The  eight-hour  day  is  enforced  by 
the  state  in  Bussia  in  ail  industrial  estab- 
lishments. Child  labor  is  prohibited  under 
14  years,  and  children  between  14  and  10 
are  permitted  to  work  only  four  hours  m 
day  in  nondangerous  industries.  Overtime 
is  permitted  only  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  then  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Labor  elected  by  the  people. 
Time-and-a-half  must  be  paid  for  overtime 
work.  Inspectors,  elected  by  the  unions, 
enforce  thèse  laws.  A  reporter  in  Bussia 
writes  that  the  Bussian  courts  are  as  severe 
on  Bussian  capitalists  as  American  courts 
are  on  labor;  convictions  there  are  "as 
common  as  injunctions  in  American  dties.  *  ' 

The  Bussian  govemment  is  the  only  one 
in  the  world  that  provides  for  workers' 
éducation  by  a  tax  on  industry.  The  money 
that  is  collected  by  the  state  is  spent  nnder 
the  direction  of  the  unions.  Every  union 
has  a  trade  schoel,  training  its  members 
in  their  own  kind  of  jobs,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  many  gênerai  cnltural 
courses  oifered. 

Bussian  industry  is  still  in  a  shattered 
condition.  But  the  close  coopération  of 
workers  and  scientific  experts  is  making 
possible  phénoménal  progress  toward  in- 
dustrial prosperity  and  a  new  order  in 
which  workers  share  not  only  in  the  con- 
trol  of  industry,  but  in  the  rewards  that 
efflciency  will  inevitably  bring. 


Factory  Pires  Take  ToU  of  Hnman  lives 
One  of  the  blackest  marks  against  the 
record  of  the  présent  administration  in 
New  York  state  has  been  the  inadéquate 
enforcement  of  the  labor  laws,  due,  in 
part,  to  greatly  curtailed  appropriations. 
The  newspapers  hâve  been  full  of  accounts 
of  small  and  big  fires  in  factories  in  Oreat- 
er  New  York,  responsibility  for  which  can 
be  traced  dîrectly  back  to  the  niggardly 
policy  of  ''economizing''  at  the  expense 
of  hum  an  lives. 

Fortunately,  private  organisations  of  the 
city,  including  trade  unions,  merchants' 
associations,  and  civîc  clubs,  are  undertak- 
ing  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  présent  factory  inspection 
laws,  of  the  conditions  in  the  factories, 
and  of  proposed  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  law.  The  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions should  go  far  to  protect  the  lives  of 
the  workers  in  the  future. 

The  présent  factory  laws  were  passed  in 
1913,  following  a  similar  investigation 
prompted  by  the  Triangle  fire  disaster,  in 
which  more  than  a  hundred  women  workers 
lost  their  lives.  Thèse  laws  hâve  not  kept 
pace  with  changing  factory  conditions. 
Thus  factories  are  still  permitted  to  hâve 
wooden  fioors  and  staircases,  so  long  as 
they  were  built  before  the  law  requiring 
fireproof  buildings  was  passed. 


who  are  still  on  strike,  although  peace  was 
dedared  in  the  coal  industiy  two  months 
ago.  The  président  of  thejsoal  eompany  is 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Bapid  Transit  Company  of  New 
York  City,  with  which  the  city  has  a  paper 
partnership.  The  Berwind-White  eompany 
is  favored  with  the  contraet  to  supply  the 
city  's  subways  with  coaL 

A  délégation  of  the  suffering  miners 
waited  on  the  officiais  of  New  York  and 
requested  that  an  investigation  be  made 
of  the  conditions  under  which  New  York 's 
subway  coal  is  being  mined.  The  chair- 
man  of  the  committee  has  given  as  his 
conclusion  that  municipal  ownership  is  the 
only  solution  for  a  situation  which  eom- 
pels  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  a  partner 
in  starving  thousands  of  miners  into  sub- 
mission. 

Eight  thousand  miners  and  their  fam- 
illes in  this  district  hâve  been  ont  of  work 
for  seven  months  because  they  refused  to 
take  a  20  per  cent  wage  eut.  The  commit- 
tee discovered  that  wages  in  the  district 
average  from  $20  to  $45  for  two  weeks' 
work,  and  the  men  who  draw  thèse  starva- 
tion  wages  are  compelled  to  trade  at  eom- 
pany stores  where  priées  range  10  to  20 
per  cent  higher  than  independent  stores. 
They  hâve  been  evicted  from  their  homes 
by  the  coal  and  iron  police,  and  are  liv- 
ing  in  tents,  hen-coops  and  stables.  Witk 
cold  weather  already  setting  in,  the  ehil- 
dren  and  women  are  in  grave  danger  of 
sickness  and  death  from  exposure  and  nn- 
der-ndurishment.  Several  hâve  already 
died  from  living  under  such  eonditiona. 

**No  Egyptian  Pharaoh  ever  drove  men 
harder  than  the  Berwind-White  miners  are 
driven,  and  no  czar  was  ever  more  auto- 
cratie than  thèse  predatoiy  représentatives 
of  big  business,"  reported  one  member  of 
the  committee.  "When  the  time  comes, 
and  it  will  come  soon,  the  dty  of  New 
York  will  never  buy  one  lump  of  coal 
from  any  eompany  where  the  working- 
man's  life,  his  interests  and  his  right  to 
liberty  are  neglected.*' 


Somerset  Miners  One  Man's  Slaves 
The  investigation  commission  sent  by 
New  York  City  into  Somerset  County,  Pa., 
where  the  mines  of  the  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Company  are  situated,  has 
unanimously  condemned  the  heartless  "atti- 
tude  of  this  corporation  to  its  employés 


Bhcpmmi  OontimM  BtdkM 
Three.  thousand  railroad  shopmen  are 
continuing  their  strike  against  the  roads 
that  hâve  refused  to  make  an  honorable 
settlement.  The  striking  shopmen  are  be- 
ing helped  by  a  contribution  of  two  days' 
wages  a  month  from  the  200,000  men  who 
hâve  won  their  strike  on  the  125  roads 
which  hâve  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Bal- 
timore and  Ohio  agreement.  The  commis- 
sion of  twelve  members  of  railroad  execu- 
tives and  union  représentatives  created  by 
this  agreement  to  adjust  différences  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  carriers  has  started 
to  function  during  the  past  month. 

Shopmen 's  lawyers  again  appeared  be- 
fore Judge  Wilkerson  arguing  on  the  mo- 
tion to  dismiss  the  Daugherty  injunction, 
on  the  groun^s  that  the  alleged  conspiracy 
of  the  railroad  shopmens'  strike  no  longer 
exists  inasmuoh  as  125  railroads  hâve 
signed  up  with  their  men.  Final  disposi- 
tion of  the  injunction  has  not  yet  been 
made,  but  présent  indications  are  that 
Judge  Wilkerson  will  "let  the  old  cat  die 
out." 
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To  aid  our  readers  in  secunng  tke  besi  books  obiainable  an  matters  of  vital  public  inierest  a$  uM  a$  engineering 
tethnique^  we  luwe  carefuUy  sele^ed  the  foUowing  volumes  fer  review  and  recommendatien.  if  you  cannât  get  Aem 
through  ycur  local  library,  the  Bock  Department  of  tke  Journal  will  secure  them  for  you  promptly  on  receipt  of  price. 


Thoosands  of  q>lendid  books  hâve  been 
wiitten  on  varions  phases  of  the  coopéra- 
tive movement,  some  of  which  shonld  be 
fonnd  in  every  publie  Ubrary  in  the  eonn- 
try.  We  give  below  a  brief  list  of  the 
best  books  obtainable  in  the  English  lan- 
gnage  on  the  three  most  important 
branches  of  coopération,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  suggest  additional  volumes  for  those 
readers  who  wish  to  make  an  extensive 
study  of  the  snbject. 


Gonsumers'  Coopération 


BUBNOFP,  J.   B.,   THE   COOPEBATIVB 
MOVEMENT  IN  RUSSIA,   1917,   $1.50. 
The  story  of  the  growth  of  coopération 
in  Bussia  nuder  the  Czars  from   a  half- 
légal  movement  to  the  strongest  économie 
institution  in  the  Empire. 
COOPEBATION,  the  monthly  publication 
of  the  Coopérative  League  of  the  United 
States,  New  York  City,  per  year,  $1. 
COOPEEATIVE  NEWS,  weekly,  published 
by  Coopérative  Union,  Ltd.,  Millgate  Lane, 
Manchester,  Eng.,  per  year,  $3. 
The  Coopérative  News  is  by  ail  odds  the 
best  coopérative  newspaper  in  the  world, 
covering  net  only  the  British  but  the  whole 
European  coopérative  movement. 
COOPERATIVE      NEWS      SERVICE, 
weekly,  published   by  Ail  American   Co- 
opérative Commission,  Cleveland,  O.,  per 
year,  $2. 

Designed  primarily  for  newspapers  and 
coopérative  societies,  the  C.  N.  S.  covers 
the    world-wide   progress   of  the   coopéra- 
tive movement  with  a  thorough,  up-to-the- 
minute  record  that  no  well-inf  ormed  Amer- 
ican cooperator  can  afford  to  miss. 
GIDE,     PROFESSOR     CHARLES,     CON- 
SUMERS'  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1921,  $3. 
This  book  is  by  the  intellectual  leader 
of  the  French  coopératives,  and  covers  in 
a  dignified,  scholarly  manner  the  purposes, 
methods,  achievements,  and  goal  of  con- 
sumers'   coopération.     It  contains   an  in- 
troduction and  a  chapter  on  American  co- 
opération by  Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse. 
HARRIS,     EMERSON     P.,      COOPERA- 
TION:    THE    HOPE    OF    THE    CON- 
SUMER, 1918,  $2. 
.  An  invaluable  book  for  those  organizing 
a  coopérative  store;  contains  helpful  sug- 
gestions conceming  management,  business 
méthode,     advertising,     and     a     splendid 
analysis  of  how  to  serve  the  people. 
HOLYOAKE,  GEORGE  J.,  HISTORY  OP 
THE  ROCHDALE  PIONBERS,  $1.60. 
A  dramatic  présentation  of  the  stmg- 


gles  and  problème  attending  the  birthof 
modem  consumers'  coopération,  related  by 
one  who  took  an  active  part  in  it. 
MILLGATE    MONTHLY,    pubUshed    by 
Coopérative  Union,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 
An   illustrated  monthly   of   British   co- 
opérative progress,  well  edited  and  inter- 
esting  from  eover  to  cover. 
PEOPLE 'S      YEARBOOK,      Coopérative 
Union,  Ltd.,  Millgate  Lane,  Manchester, 
Eng.,  paper,  75c,  doth,  $1.50,  1922. 
An  indispensable  digest  of  coopérative 
information,  covering  the  activities  of  co- 
operators  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
REDFERN,  PERCY,  THE  CONSUMERS' 
PLACE    IN   SOCIETY,    1920,    $1.      CO- 
OPERATION    FOR     ALL,     $1.       THE 
STORY  OP  THE  C.  W.  S.,  $2.50. 
Redfem  is  the  pamphleteer  of  the  Brit- 
ish consumers'    movement,    and    présents 
the  achievements  of  consumers'  coopéra- 
tion with  vigor  and  authority.     Hîs  his- 
tory  of  the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society 
is  the  best  book  obtainable  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

SMITH-GORDON,    LIONEL,    COOPERA- 
TION   IN    MANY    LANDS,    PlunkeU 
House,  Dublin,  1920,  $1.50. 
A  survey  of  the  organization,  method, 
and  results  of  producers'  and  consumers' 
coopération,    written   in   a  rather    heavy 
style,   but   containing  much   valuable   in- 
formation. 

SONNICHSEN,  ALBERT,  CONSUMERS' 
COOPERATION,  MacmUlan,  New  York, 
1919,  $1.75. 

One    of    the    best    brief   textbooks    ob- 
tainable   on    consumers'    coopération.     It 
covers  the  origin,  growth  and  tendencies 
of  coopération  abroad  and  in  this  country, 
deals   philosophically   with   its   efTects   in 
working    a    silent    social    révolution,    and 
compares   its  purposes  with   those  of  so- 
cialism  and  labor  organizations. 
WEBB,      BEATRICE      AND      SIDNEY, 
THE     CONSUMERS'     COOPERATIVE 
MOVEME^TT,     Longmans     Green,     New 
York  and  London,  1921,  $5. 
This  revision  of  Béatrice  Webb's  oîder 
book  on  consumers  '  coopération  is  the  best 
and   latest    encyclopedia   on    the    snbject. 
WEBB,  CATHERINE,  INDUSTRIAL  CO- 
OPERATION, 1917.  $2. 
The  Story  of  a  Peaceful  Révolution.    A 
splendid  textbook  on  the  development  of 
coopération  in  Great  Britain,  written  for 
those    who     want    detailed     information 
rather  than  for  the  gênerai  public. 
WOOLF,      LEONARD,      COOPERATION 
AND  THE   FUTURE   OF  INDU8TRY, 
$1.50.      SOCIALISM    AND    COOPERA- 
TION, $1.50. 

Written  largely  from  the  standpoint  of 
theory,  and  with  much  the  same  bias  as 


the  Webbs,  Woolf 's  books  argue  for  the 
taking  over  of  industry  by  the  consumers 
as  against  either  the  state,  the  private 
employer,    er    the    workers    in    industiy. 


Producers'  Coopération 


AUSTIN,  CHAS.  B.,  AND  WEHRWEIN, 
GEO.  S.,  Compilers:  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
COOPERATION  IN  AGRICULTURE, 
MARKETING,  AND  RURAL  CREDIT. 
University  of  Texas,  Bulletin  355,  Austin, 
Texas. 
BUCK,  SOLON  J.:  THE  ORANGER 
MOVEMENT,  pp.  315-51,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Press,  1913. 
CARPENTER,  DR.  NILES:  GUILD 
SOCIALISM.  D.  Appleton  à  Co.,  New 
York,  1922. 

The  best  summary  of  guild  ideas,  their 
•rigin  and  modem  application,  yet  written. 
It  traces  through  the  origin  of  coopérative 
production  from  the  time  of  Robert  Owen  to 
the  formai  organization  of  the  guildsmen  in 
1915. 

COLE,  G.  D.  H.î  SELF-GOVERNMENT 
IN  INDUSTRY,  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  London, 
486d. 

One  of  the  great  textbooks  in  producers  ' 
coopération  by  an  intellectual  pathfinder  of 
the    movement.      The    book    dissects    the 
présent   organization   of   society   with   its 
fatal  defects,  and  builds  up  the  coopérative 
commonwealth  on  the  basis  of  control  of 
the  indùstrial  state  by  producers'  guilds 
and  control  of  the  political  state  by  pro- 
ducers organized  as  consumers. 
COPARTNERSHIP,  published  monthly  by 
the    Coopérative    Productive    Fédération, 
Ltd.,  Leicester,  Eng.;  per  year,  75c 
The  leading  publication  of  English  co- 
opérative industries. 

COULTER,  JOHN  LEE  :     COOPERATION 
AMONG  FARMERS,  Sturgis  and  Wal- 
ton,  New  York,  1911. 
COYLE,  ALBERT  F.:     MAKING  A  NEW 
WORLD  BY  COOPERATIVE  PRODUC- 
TION.    Ail  American  Coopérative  Com- 
mission, Cleveland,  O. 
A  brief  statement  of  what  the  workers 
want  in  industry,  how  they  hâve  found  it 
in  coopérative  production  abroad,  and  why 
consumera'     and     producers'    coopérative 
societies    should    work    together,    supple- 
menting  the  activities  of  each  other. 
CUMBERLAND,      W.      W.:     COOPERA- 
TIVE   MARKETING.     Princeton    Uni- 
versity Press,  1917. 
FA  Y,    CHAS.    R.:     COOPERATION    AT 
HOME     AND     ABROAD.     MacMillan, 
New  York,  1908. 
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H0B80N,    S.    G.:     QTJILD    SOCIALISM. 

G.  B^U  &  Sons,  London,  58.-~NATIONAL 

GUUDS,  same. 

Hobson  i«  tke  fovnder  of  the  modem 
guild  movement  whieh  Dr.  Carpenter 
desoribes  elsewhere  in  this  iasne.  His  two 
books  are  the  theoretieal  foundation  on 
which  the  building  guilds  were  later  eatab- 
lished.  They  are  stimulating  reading  for 
any  man  who  believes  that  the  workers 
hâve  the  brains  and  the  unselâshness  to 
operate  indnstry  effieientlj  for  the  conunon 
good. 
HOWE,     DR.     FBEDEBICK     C:     DEN- 

MABK,   A   COOPEBATIVE   COMMON- 

WEALTH     BULED     BY     FABMEBS. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  New  York,  1921, 

$2. 

The  simplest,  most  readable,  and  most 
stimulating  record  obtainable  of  how 
Danish  f armera  hâve  emancipated  tkem- 
selves  from  exploitation  and  built  up 
sturdy  démocratie  institutions  bj  means 
of  coopération.  It  is  replète  with  author- 
itative  facts  and  figures,  and  yet  is  not 
dull  with  détail. 
IRISH  ECONOMIST,  quarterly,  published 

by  Irish  Agricultural  Organization  Society, 

Plunkett  House,  Dublin,  per  year,  $2. 

Edited  by  the  brilliant  group  of  Irlsh 
agricultural  cooperators  organized  by  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  this  quarterly  journal  is 
easily  the  most  intelligent  and  construc- 
tive  organ  of  farm  coopération  published 
in  the  English  language.  It  contains  as 
well  spécial  articles  by  recognized  author- 
ities  dealing  with  other  phases  of  coopéra- 
tion. 
JE8SNESS,  O.  B.,  AND   KERR,  W.   R, 

Compilera:     SELECTED  LIST  OF  PUB- 
LICATIONS ON  COOPEBATIVE  PUR- 

CHASING  AND  MARKETING.     U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

D.  C,  BuUetin  547. 
JONES,    B.:     COOPERATIVE    PRODUC- 
TION, $2.50. 

The  best  criticism  obtainable  of  coopéra- 
tive production.  Written  from  the  stand- 
I>oint  of  the  consumer,  this  book  is  espec- 
ially  valuable  to  producers  because  of  its 
searching  analysis  of  why  some  producers' 
coopératives  hâve  failed  in  the  past  and 
what  they  may  accomplish  in  the  future. 
NATIONAL  GUILDS  LEAGUB,  17  Acacia 

Road,  London  N.  W.  8,  Eng. 

Publishes  a  large  number  of  pamphlets 
covering  the  guild  movement  in  its  en- 
tirety.  The  "New  Era"  leaflets  by  Orage 
are  especially  written  for  the  gênerai 
public 
PENTY,  A.  J.:  OLD  WORLDS  FOR  NEW. 

Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  3s6d. 

The  story  of  the  mediaeval  guilds  of  co- 
opérative producers,  the  fratemal  society 
they  created,  and  the  possibility  of  dupli- 
cating  their  achievements  amid  conditions 
of  modem  life. 
POWBLL,  G.  H AROLD  :     COOPERATION 

IN  AGRICULTURE.     MacMillan,  1913. 

$1.50. 

The  best  obtainable  textbook  on  co- 
opérative marketing.  Mr.  Powell  helped 
to  organise  and  managed  for  a  number  of 
years  the  Califomia  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, the  largest  producers'  coopérative 
in  America.  Résides  helpful  chapters  on 
the  organization  and  eonduct  of  fanners' 
coopératives,    the    volume    has    valuable 


chapters  on  farm  crédits  and  coopérative 
fire  Insurance. 

RECKITT.  M.  B.,  AND  BECHHOFEB,  C. 
E.:  THE  MEANING  OF  NATIONAL 
GUILDS.  Palmer  &  Hayward»  London, 
78.6d. 

A   clear   challenging   expositioif  of   the 
nature  and  purpose  of  producers'  guildS; 
written  by  two  of  the  outstanding  British 
Guildsmen.     This  guide-book  tells  why  a 
reorganization  of  in^ustry  is  neeessary,  and 
how  the  workers  intend  to  bring  it  about 
for  the  common  good. 
SELLARS,    DAVID    F.:     METHODS    OF 
INDUSTRIAL  REMUNERATION.  Lon- 
don, 1898. 
SHAW,     ALBERT:     SOME    PROBLEMS 
JN  MARKET  DISTRIBUTION.  Harvard 
University  Press,  1916.  ^ 

SMITH-GORDON,    LIONEL,    AND 
STAPLES.  C:    RURAL  RECONSTRUC- 
TION m  IRELAND.     1918,  $1.50. 
A  detailed  record  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organ- 
ization Society  and  its  présent .  activities. 
WILLIAMS,    ANEURIN:     COPARTNER- 
SHIP  AND  PROFIT  SHARING.  London, 
1913. 


G>operative  Banks  and  Crédit 
Unions 


AU     American     Coopérative     Commission, 
Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Coopérative  News  Service  (weekly.) 
Publications  of  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Crédit. 

Australian  Commonwealth,  Supt.  of  Bank- 
ing.    Melbourne,  Australia. 
.Reports    and    Bulletins    of    Australian 
Commonwealth  Bank. 

Brandeis,  Louis  D.:  Other  People's  Money 
and  How  the  Bankers  Use  It.  233  pp. 
F.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York,  $1.75. 

Cunningham,  John,  and  Brown,  Wm.  M,: 
Report  on  Crédits  and  Coopération. 
F.  J.  Heer  Printing  Co.,  Columbus,  O., 
1914. 

Gide,  Prof.  Charles:  An  International  Co- 
opérative Bank.  Address  before  Inter- 
national Coopérative  Congress,  Basle, 
Switzerland,  1921.  Published  by  IntL 
Coop.  Alliance,  London,  S  W  1. 
Crédit  Coopératif,  Paris. 
Principes  de  1'  économie  politique.  4th 
éd.,  ehs.  La  Coopération,  Crédit  Agri- 
cole, etc. 

Howe,  Dr.  Frédéric  C:  The  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Crédit.  1921.  Why  Workers 
and  Farmers  Should  Organise  Their 
Own  Banks.  1921.  Ail  American  Coop. 
Comm.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Intl.  Coop.   Alliance,  4   Great   Smith  St., 
Westminster,  London,  S  W  1« 
Publications   and   reports   on   an  Inter- 
national Coopérative  Bank. 

Irish    Agricultural    Organization    Society, 
Plunkett  House,  Dublin,  Ire. 
Pamphlets  on  Land  Banks  and   Crédit 
Unions. 

Levy,  Gaston.  Report  on  an  International 
Coopérative  Bank  to  Executive  Com- 
mittee Intl.  Coop.  Alliance.  Bmssels, 
Jan.  28,  1922. 

McCaleb,    W.    F.;     Crédit    Union    Banks, 


National  Committee  on  Crédit  Union 

Banks,  261  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Manitoba  Rvral'Cradits  Act.    The  Prowi- 

tial  Beeretary,  Winnipe^.  Oan. 
Màssadiuaetta  Ban^  Commlssioner,  Beston, 
Mass.;  Annual  Report     1921     Crédit 
Unions.     1915.     Btatutea   relating   to 
Crédit  Unions.    1914. 
Massachusetts   Crédit   Union    Aseoeiation. 
78  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Annual  Report  pf  Crédit  Unions.    1921. 
Tou  Should  E^now  About  Crédit  Unions, 
and  other  pamphlets. 
Metcalf,    R.    Rural    Crédits   in    Germany. 
1914.     Supt  of  Docts.       Washington, 
D.  C. 
Morman,  James  B.    Coopérative  Crédit  In- 
stitutions in  the  U.  8.    Annals  of  Am. 
Academy  of  PoL  à  Soc  Se    Jan.  1920. 
Myrick,    H.    Coopérative   Finance.     1920. 

Kegan  Paul,  London. 
National     Coopérative     Crédit     Institate, 
Rome,  Italy.    Publications  and  Reprinta. 
New    York    State    Banking    D^artment, 
Albany,    N.    Y.    Annual    Report    of 
Crédit  Unions. 
North  Carolina  Divisions  of  Markets  and 
Rural  Coopération,  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Raleigh,  N.  C 
Developing  Crédit  in  the  Country.     (B. 

W.  Kilgore.     1917). 
How  to  Organize  a  Crédit  Union. 
Incorporation,   Maintenance  and  Super- 
vision of  Crédit  Unions  and  Associa- 
tions. 
What  Is  a  Crédit  Union,  and  other  pam- 
phlets. 
Osbome.  J.  B.    Crédit  Economy  in  NoHh- 
em    France.    1916.    Supt    of    Docta. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Bural  Crédits  Societies,  Législative  Build- 
ûigB,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Rex>orts  of  Societies. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  Cily. 
Bibliography    on    Coopérative    Crédit 
1914. 
Caeser,  M.    People's  Banks.    1917. 
Desjardins,  Alphonse.     Coopérative  Peo- 
ple's   Banks    (La    Caisse    Populaire). 
1914. 
Ham,  A.'  H.  and  Robinson.    Crédit  Union 
Primer.     1914. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  State.    A  Praetieal  National 
Marketing    Organization    and    Rural 
Crédits  System  for  the  United  States. 
A  Preliminaiy  Report  on  Land  and  Agri- 
culture Crédit  in  Europe. 
Wolff,  H.  W.:    A  Crédit  Union  Handbook. 
Coopérative  Crédit  for  the  U.  B.,  1917. 

Sturgis  and  Walton,  London. 
People's     Banks.    1910.    P.     a     King, 
London. 
Women's      Educational     and     Industrial 

Union:     Industrial  Crédit  Unions. 
World 's  Work  Magazine,  Feb.  1922:     Loan- 
ing  Money  on  Character. 

Zentralverband  Deutscher  Consumvereine. 
Beim  Strohhause  88,  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many: Reports  of  Raiffeisen  and 
Schulze-DelitBch  Crédit  Unions. 
La  Banque  Ouvrière  de  Gkmd,  Gustave 
de  Clercq,  Gérant,  Ghent,  Belgium,  and 
the  Coopérative  Wholesale  Society 
Bank.  109  Corporation  8t,  Manchester, 
England.  hâve  no  pubtications  liated, 
but  will  gladly  fumish  reports  and 
other  gênerai  information. 
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October  27 — Irish  Republicans  set  np  new  parliament,  elect 
council  of  state,  and  function  secretly  in  défiance  of  Free 
State  govemment. — ^Mexican  govemment  closes  consulate  in 
New  York  in  protest  against  attachment  of  its  f  unds  in  viola- 
tion of  international  law. — John  D.  Rockefeller  dedares  for 
eight-hour  day  and  six-day  week. 

October  28 — Spanish  Fédération  of  Labor,  after  underground 
existence  for  six  months  to  avoid  govemment  persécution, 
makes  public  names  of  its  executives. — Philippine  législature 
asks  United  States  for  independenee  and  constitutional  con- 
vention to  found  Philippine  Republic. 

October  29 — U.  S.  Railroad  Labor  Board  rejects  "theory  of  a 
living  wage"  for  MaiAtenance  of  Way  men  as  '^melÛfluous 
phraseology.'' — National  Security  League  opens  fight  on  pro- 
gressive candidates  who  favor  limiting  veto  power  of  Suprême 
Court. 

October  30— ^Fascisti  troops  invade  Rome;  king  hands  govem- 
ment over  to  their  leader,  Mussolini,  who  forms  ^^big  busi- 
ness" cabinet. — Factory  fire  in  Brooklyn  kiUs  and  maims  girl 
workers  in  flimsy  buil<Hng  used  in  violation  of  law. — Rumania 
advises  U.  S.  Government  she  eannot  pay  us  any  of  $38,000,- 
000  war  loan  for  next  four  years;  she  has  just  crowned  new 
king  and  queen  at  total  expense  of  300,000,000  francs. 

October  31 — B.  T.  Haagenson,  sea  captain  for  34  years,  files 
suit  for  $1,000,000  against  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  for  black- 
listing  him  because  he  ref  used  to  take  part  in  graf  t  conspiracy. 

November  1 — Senator  LaFollette  denied  use  of  Minnesota  state 
armory  for  political  meeting  in  support  of  Shipstead,  Farmer- 
Labor  sénatorial  candidate. 

November  2 — French  govemment  seizes  and  opérâtes  South- 
west Raikoad  of  France  because  road's  executives  eannot 
maîntain  service. — Senator  Borah  predicts  third  party  in  1924 
nnlesB  one  of  old  parties  satisfies  the  people  with  genuine 
political  reformation. 

November  3 — Turkish  National  Assembly  ends  Ottoman  empire 
and  déclares  Turkish  Republic. — Présent  car  shortage  exceed- 
ing  150,000  cars  is  worst  in  nation's  history,  says  American 
Railway  Association. 

November  4 — ^Miss  Mary  MaeSwiney,  leading  Irish  Republican 

"  and  sister  of  Terence  MaeSwiney,  late  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork, 
goes  on  hunger  strike  following  her  arrest  and  imprisonment 
by  Free  State  govemment  for  "sédition." 

November  5 — Ex-kaiser  Wilhehn  marries  young  Princess  Her- 
mine of  Reuss  in  Holland  nineteen  months  after  death  of  first 
wife. — Comerstone  laid  for  tallest  church  in  world,  First 
Methodist  of  Chicago,  which  will  exceed  twenty-one  stories 
high. 

November  6 — Preventable  explosion  at  Spangler,  Pa.,  mine  takes 
lives  of  more  than  70  miners. — Fif th  anniversary  of  Russian 
révolution  eelebrated  by  assembly  of  Third  Communist  Inter- 
national.— District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  déclares 
by  vote  of  2  to  1  women's  minimum  wage  law  invalid  as  "in- 
vasion of  propèrty  rights." 

November  7 — ^Progressive  political  landslide  rebukes  Harding 
administration  with  defeat  of  reactionary  candidates  in  al- 
most  every  important  contest 

November  8 — Senator  Underwood,  reactionary  Démocratie  leader 
in  Senate,  announces  retirement  f  rom  leadership  because  of 
^ill  health." 

Novcmiber  10 — ^Du  Pont  Powder  Company  pays  50  per  cent  stock 
dividend  following  $20,000,000  increase  in  capital  stock. — 


Fred  C.  Edwards,  anti-labor  sénatorial  candidate  f  rom  West 
Virginia,  found  guilty  of  violating  state  corrupt  practices 
act,  fined  and  disfranchised. 

November  11 — For  first  time  since  his  illness,  Ex-president  Wil- 
son  makes  public  address,  urging  America  to  commemorate 
Armistice  Day  by  assuming  lead  for  world  peace. 

November  12 — Earthquake  and  tidal  wave  on  coast/>f  Chile  take 
over  1,000  lives. — Irish  Free  State  govemment  announces 
imprisonment  of  10,000  Irish  Republicans  for  political 
offenses. 

November  13 — Georges  Clemenceau,  jingo  war  premier  of 
France  on  way  to  America,  refuses  to  debate  Jean  Longuet, 
leader  of  French  Socialists  now  touring  this  country. — ^World 
convention  of  Women's  Christian  Tempérance  Union  in  Phil- 
adelphia  predicts  dry  world  withm  a  f ew  years. 

November  15 — Henry  Ford  seeks  permission  to  make  employés 
part  owners  of  D.  T.  &  I.  Raikoad  by  issue  of  $1,000,000 
worth  of  securities  to  be  sold  to  employés  on  easy  terms. 

November  16 — British  parliamentary  élections  give  Conserva- 
tives  majority,  with  Labor  représentation  doubled,  making  it 
chief  opposition  party. — National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
representing  400,000  shippers,  demands  abolition  of  Rail- 
road Labor  Board. 

November  17 — Republic  of  Siberia  votes  to  unité  with  Soviet 
Govemment  of  Mosoow,  thereby  extending  Soviet  oontrol 
f  rom  the  Baltic  to  Pacific  Océan — ^Wilhelm  Cuno,  non-political 
business  man,  selected  by  Président  Ebert  as  new  Chancellor 
of  Germany. 

November  18 — Executive  Board  of  Conférence  for  Progressive 
Political  Action  meets  in  Washington  to  frame  législative 
program,  while  Senator  LaFollette  caUs  progressive  congress- 
men  together  December  1-2  to  form  "People's  Bloc." — Ex- 
premier Clemenceau  of  France  arrives  in  New  York  and  dé- 
clares France  must  remain  armed  for  fear  of  Germany. 

November  19 — Senator  Newberry,  vote  buyer,  resigns  in  face  of 
expulsion  by  new  Senate. 

November  20 — Spécial  session  of  66th  Congress  convened  by 
Président  Harding  to  consider  ship  snbsidy  and  appropriation 
bills. 

November  21 — New  York  Times  computes  Sandard  Oil's  1922 
dividends  amount  to  $881,960,684.— In  face  of  defeat  of  ship 
subsidy  advocates  in  récent  élection,  Harding  asks  old  Con- 
gress to  pass  bill  before  new  Congress  assembles. — Bonar 
Law,  new  premier  of  Britain,  refuses  to  see  délégations  from 
suffering  unemployed  workers. 

November  22 — Dust  explosion  in  unventilated  Alabama  mine 
kills  84  miners  and  injures  many  more. — Senators  Borah  and 
Hitchcock  denounce  Clemenceau  for  reactionary  militaristic 
speeches  in  this  country. 

November  23 — Président  Harding  appoints  Pierce  Butler,  rail- 
road attomey  of  St.  Paul,  as  justice  of  U.  S.  Suprême  Court 
to  fill  place  of  Justice  Day,  resigned. — Joseph  ConnoUy, 
Irish  Free  State  Consul-General  to  this  coun^,  resigns  in 
protest  against  imprisonment  and  exécution  of  Republicans 
by  his  govemment 

November  24 — ^Army  camp  contractors  sued  by  govemment  to 
reoover  $20,000,000  obtained  by  fraud.— Erskine  Childers, 
ranking  Irish  Republican  leader,  execnted  by  Free  State  gov- 
emment in  Dublin  following  court-martial  with  civil  appeal 
pending. 
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Dalliart,  Texas,  Nov.  20th,  1922. 
To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:  I  hâve  read  in  the  November 
Journal  a  letter  from  F.  W.  James,  Tajlor, 
Texas,  on  which  he  mixes  his  religion  with 
his  politics.  I  don't  like  to  see  the  relig- 
ions question  brought  into  the  pages  of  our 
Journal,  because  there  is  a  great  number 
of  good  members  in  our  organization  who 
differ  on  religion,  and  it  would  be  apt  to 
split  the  membership  in  time  if  allowed  to 
be  diseussed  through  Thx  Journal.  I  notice 
Mr.  James  tells  Thb  Journal  that  the  Ku 
Klux  steam-rollered  the  Démocratie  conven- 
tion, repudiated  the  party  platform  and 
denied  delegates  the  right  to  be  heard.  I 
know  very  little  about  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  but  I  do  know  that  the  anti-Klan 
delegates  tried  to  make  an  issue  of  tho 
Klan  in  the  convention,  which  was  refused, 
and  a  few  disgruntled  Democrats  bolted 
and  began  looking  for  a  party  traiter  that 
would  flop  and  go  on  an  Independent 
ticket. 

Jim  Ferguson,  the  ex-Govemor  who  was 
impeaehed  while  in  that  high  office,  proved 
that  he  was  too  honorable  for  such  a  thing, 
80  they  fouud  their  man  in  one  George  B. 
Peddj,  a  $125.00  per  month  law  derk,  who 
on  his  word  and  honor  in  a  pubUc  speech 
had  promised  to  support  the  run-off  leader 
in  the  final  élection. 

The  Démocratie  bolters  at  Dallas,  and  tho 
Bepublican  bosses  looking  for  a  chance  to 
slip  in  a  man,  tried  to  discrédit  and  dis- 
qualifj  Earl  B.  Mayfield  on  the  grounds 
that  his  campaigners  had  over-reached  the 
limit  on  expenditures.  Then  thej  spent 
over  $200,000  trying  to  squeeze  Peddy  in. 

Mr.  James  says  Earl  Mayfield  is  consid- 
ered  an  open  shopper,  which  is  untrue  in 
the  face  of  his  record  in  the  State  Senate. 
At  the  time  of  Mayfield 's  opening  speech 
before  the  State  Senate  in  Texas,  politi- 
cians  were  not  afraid  of  the  labor  vote  as 
they  are  today.  Nevertheless  Mayfield 
spoke  in  favor  of  unions,  better  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  ail  classes;  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  bill  that  would  stop  foreign 
immigration  into  our  country,  at  least  un- 
til  ail  of  our  own  people  had  homes  and 
employment.  He  voted  for  the  car  shed 
bill,  the  headUght  bill,  voted  to  keep  the 
railroads  from  sending  their  engines  out 
of  the  state  for  repairs,  helped  get  the  anti- 
black  list  law.  He  was  the  author  of,  and 
voted  for  the  full  crew  bill.  There  are 
other  bills  he  supported  that  I  eant  eall 
to  memory  now,  but  he  supported  every 
bill  that  was  favorable  to  labor,  and  they 
are  ail  laws  now.  His  record  is  absolutely  100 
per  cent  for,  the  poor  man. 

I  don't  expect  The  Journal  to  publish 
this  letter,  and  according  to  rules  it  ean't 
be.  If  it  could  I  would  not  care  to  hâve 
my   name    published    because    there    is    al- 


ways  some  person  who  would  be  apt  to 
misconstrue  it.  In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say 
my  letter  is  written  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
meaning  to  correct  an  error,  but  not  to 
criticise.    I  thank  you  for  your  patience. 

A  Mbmber. 


The  Unthinking  Mind 
To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  read  with  much  interest,  in 
a  well-kno wn  magazine  that  '  '  the  majority 
of  the  Labor  Board  reeently  denounced  the 
theory  of  the  living  wage  as  a  bit  of  mel- 
lifiuous  phraseology  well  calculated  to  de- 
ceive  the  unthinking." 

Is  it  not  wonderful  that  the  dear  public 
can  reçoive  such  enlightening  information 
for  the  meager  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Dol- 
lars per  year  per  individualf  The  majority 
of  the  Labor  Board  must  feel  that  they 
are  entitled  to  spécial  récognition  from 
Gongress  after  making  such  an  heroic 
assertion.  Personally,  I  suggest  that  the 
Unthinking,  whoever  they  may  be,  offer  a 
testimonial  to  Gongress  requesting  that 
thèse  Nobull  Thinkers  be  presented  with  a 
medal  testifying  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
thinking  the  Thunks  for  the  Non-Thought- 
ers.  Did  you  ever  read,  hear,  feel,  absorb, 
or  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  a  more 
asinine  assertion  f 

I  présume  our  readers  remember  when  a 
certain  Unthinking  (f)  gentleman  of  Dé- 
troit made  the  Unthinking  déclaration  that 
5  dollars  per  day  would  be  the  minimum 
wage  paid  in  his  automobile  factory. 
What  did  the  Thinking  dof  They  declared 
that  said  gentleman  was  insane,  a  socialist; 
an  anarchist  and  many  other  derogatory 
titles  which  came  readily  to  the  lips  of  the 
Thinkers  when  an  Intelligent  person  offers 
something  that  is  too  deep  or  too  intricate 
for  their  Thinkums. 

Again  said  gentleman  purchased  a  dé- 
crépit railroad  that  had  one  trait  that  was 
too  much  to  overcome  for  the  efficient  rail- 
road operators  who  were  endeavoring  to 
operate  successfnlly  said  streak  of  rust, 
viz.:  the  trait  of  successfnlly  losing 
money  for  the  stockholders. 

Of  course  the  Thinkers  felt  sorry  for  the 
Gentleman  who  was  so  foolish  as  to  invest 
his  money  in  a  railroad  that  was  losing 
money  under  the  efficient  management  of 
experienced  railroad  operators.  However, 
that  was  his  business.  It  would  be  a  good 
joke,  anyway.  Were  the  Thinkers  correct 
in  their  déductions?  Did  this  man  lose 
money  f  Did  he  increase  the  pay  of  the 
employés!  Did  he  introduce  improved 
working  conditions  f  ^id  hef  Foor  man. 
he  knew  nothing  about  railroading;  he 
acknowledged  this  fact.  He  disappointed 
the  Thinkers  because  he  made  that  road 
produce  a  profit,  something  it  failed  to  do 
under  the  expert  management  of  Exper- 
ienced, Thinking,  Bailroad  Officiais. 


The  Nobull  Majority  of  the  Labor  Board 
offer  what,  I  présume,  they  think  are 
irréfutable  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
living  wage  is  but  a  theory.  Believe  me, 
if  the  Nobull  Majority  would  only  consent 
to  work  for  one  year  as  a  section  hand  for 
the  munificent  sum  of  25  cents  per  hour, 
8  hours  per  day,  I  am  sure  they  would  con- 
clude  that,  as  a  living  wage,  25  cents  per 
hour,  8  hours  per  day  is  a  theory  with  a 
very  unstable  foundation.  It  has  been  well 
said  that:  ''Seeing  is  believing."  Ad- 
mitting  such  to  be  a  fact.  I  would  suggest, 
experiencing  is  not  mellifiuous  phraseology. 
Fred  Muff,  Division  664. 


To  the  Editor: 

Dear  Sir:-^  Election  day  is  over  and 
the  non-partisan  party  advocates  are  elated 
over  the  retums.  The  antiquated  policy  of 
rewarding  our  friends  and  punishing  our 
enemies  was  a  failure  again,  as  it  was  in 
1920.  While  the  people  succeeded  in  eleet 
ing  many  progressives,  the  reactionary  can- 
didates also  made  gains  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Gongress  for  the  next 
two  years  will  probably  serve  capitalistic 
interests  as  it  always  has. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  agitation 
for  a  Labor  Party.  Some  labor  leaders 
state  that  f orming  a  Labor  Party  at  this 
time  would  split  the  workers,  but  they  bave 
advocated  the  non-partisan  program  for 
voting  for  men,  regardless  of  their  party 
affiliations.  What  was  that  but  ^littin^ 
the  votes  of  the  workers  f 

What  is  political  powert  It  is  an  ex- 
pression of  class  interests.  How  can  some 
labor  leaders  figure  that  parties  represent- 
ing  antagonistic  class  interests  will  help 
the  workers  f  If  the  workers  ever  hope  to 
better  their  conditions  and  bring  about  a 
coopérative  économie  ^stem,  they  must  not 
look  for  any  help  from  the  capitalistio 
parties.  They  must  organize  a  Labor  Party 
that  will  represent  their  class  interests, 
Labor  unions  must  take  the  initiative  in 
organizing  this  party  and  form  a  solid 
foundation  for  it.     Joseph  Stephany, 

Division  614,  Toungstown. 


The  Public  TTtllities  Ctommission  of  Ohlo 

November  23,  1923. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Stone,  Grand  Ghief 
Brotherhood  of  Loco.  Engineers, 
Gleveland,  0. 
Dear  Sir  and  Bro.: 

For  your  information,  an  ezamination 
for  Locomotive  Boiler  Inspector,  at  a  sal- 
ary  of  2,000  per  year,  and  Bailroad  In- 
spector, at  a  salary  of  $1,750,  in  the  Rail- 
road Department  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Gommission,  will  be  held  Deeember  15, 1922. 

Further  information  in  this  matter  eau 
be  secured  by  writing  the  State  Givil  Serv- 
ice Gommission,  Golumbus,  O. 

PratemiJly  yours,  G.  G.  Thorpb. 
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RECOGNITION  AND  PROGRESS 


By  JOHN  F.  WELCH 


m 


OR  years  Grand  Chief  Stone  has  dreamed  of  the 
time  when  the  financial  interests  of  the  country 
would  recognize  the  workingman  as  the  produoer 
of  the  nation 's  wealth,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
share  in  its  administration.  A  dream  his  far-see- 
ing  vision  was  called  when  he  proposed  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  Coopérative  National  Bank.  Now  that  this  dream  has 
become  a  thriving  reality,  coopérative  banking  is  even  ac- 
daimed  by  the  largest  bank  in  the  United  States,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York.  In  one  of  its  récent  bulletins  it 
States:  **The  New  York  banks  hear  that  the  new  B.  of  L.  E. 
bank  has  been  snccessful/'  and  that  ^'eight  other  banks  spon- 
sored  by  labor  organisations  bave  gone  into  opération  in  différ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  more  are 
known  to  be  in  process  of  organization.  '' 

The  National  City  Bank  is  over-modest.  It  has  not  merely 
heard — it  knows  that  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Bank  has  been  successful, 
and  that  it  is  but  the  first  milepost  in  a  long  and  prospérons 
journey.  We  must  disagree  with  the  National  City  Bank  when 
it  says  further:  ''There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  thèse 
labor  banks  will  introduce  any  significant  innovations  into 
banking  practice.  The  idea  of  coopération,  in  the  sensé  of  a 
division  of  profits  with  customers,  is  not  new  in  any  line. 
*  *  *  One  of  the  most  distinct  services  thèse  banks  will 
render  will  be  in  demonstrating  how  little  there  is  in  the  idea 
entertained  in  some  quarters  that  banking  is  a  business  of  priv- 
ilège and  that  banks  do  nothing  that  is  bénéficiai  to  the  com- 
mon  man." 

While  the  idea  of  a  coopérative  division  of  profits  with  cus- 
tomers is  not  new  in  other  Unes  of  business,  it  peacefuUy  slum- 
bered  in  complète  oblivion  as  far  as  commercial  banking  in 
this  country  is  concemed  uhtil  brought  to  life  and  successfuUy 
,  applied  by  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Bank.  The  honest  division  of  profits 
with  depositors  is  the  most  ''significant  innovation  in  banking 
practice''  since  the  Civil  War,  as  the  phénoménal  success  of 
coopérative  banking  amply  proves.  There  is  more  logic  in  the 
claim  that  coopérative  banking  will  demonstrate  that  banks 
benefit  the  common  man.  The  average  bank  has  done  so  little 
for  the  masses  of  the  people  that  coopérative  banks  can  readily 
prove  to  them  that  the  banking  business  is  not  to  blâme,  but 
rather  the  men  who  hâve  operated  it  for  their  selfish  profit. 

Labor  banks  hâve  ail  the  privilèges  that  any  other  banks 
hâve.  If  they  can  demonstrate  their  ability  and  willingness 
to  render  better  service  than  other  banks  do,  they  will  walk 
away  with  the  business.  The  labor  banks  are  already  render- 
ing  better  service  than  other  banks,  thereby  causing  a  gênerai 
improvement  of  banking  services  in  cities  where  labor  banks 
hâve  been  established. 


Birmingham 's  New  Oocperative  Bank 
Organized  on  the  plan  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  Coopérative  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Cleveland,  the  Federated  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  opened  its  doors  for  busi- 
ness on  October  2,  setting  a  pace  that  promises  to  bring  about 
developments  of  a  large  nature.  The  opening  day  was  g^ven 
over  to  a  réception,  the  officers  and  direetors  with  their  wives 
being  on  hand  to  accept  congratulations  and  offer  welcome 
to  the  friends  of  the  institution.  The  bank  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $600,000,  divided  into  shares  of  ten  dollars  par  value 
and  one  dollar  surplus.     This  stock  is  held  in  small  lots  by  the 


working  people  and  merehants  of  the  city  and  the  state.  The 
earnings  on  the  stock  are  limited  to  ten  per  cent  and  it  is  the 
intentioil  of  the  bank  that  depositors  share  in  the  earnings. 


Home  of  the  Federated  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 

This  is  a  regular  banking  and  trust  organization  and  is  fuUy 
prepared  to  transact  ail  banking  business.  It  will  be  operated 
by  experienced  bankers  after  the  pattern  of  the  mother  bank 
in  Cleveland. 

The  Federated  Bank  and  Trust  Company  is  one  of  the 
strongest  banking  and  trust  companies  of  its  kind  in  the  south 
and  an  institution  of  which  Birmingham  and  the  south  should 
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jnstly  be  proud  It  promises  to  grow  rapidly.  The  first  de- 
positor  was  Mr.  L.  B.  Clark,  Assistant  Vice  Président,  B.  of 
ii.  E.  Coopérative  National  Bank  of  Cleveland*  Mr.  Clark  was 
sent  to  Birmingham  by  Président  W.  S.  Stone  of  the  Cleveland 


Représentatives  of  Labor .  Organisations  and  Org^anisers  of 
the  Federated  Bank  and  Trust  Co. 


baïik  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  perf  ecting  and  opening 
the  new  bank.  The  city  of  Birmingham  made  a  permanent 
deposit  f  rpm  its  sinking  f  and  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  an 
expression  of  regret  that  the  deposits  could  not  be  larger  at 
this  time.  ' 

The  quarters  of  the  new  bank  and  trust  company  are  on 
Twenty-first  street  between  First  and  Second  avenues.  The 
facilities  are  ail  that  could  be  asked  for.  Between  four  and 
five  hundred  people  attended  the  formai  opening,  there  being 
a  continuous  stream  of  visitors  and  friends  from  the  time  the 
doors  opened  in  the  moming  until  they  closed  late  in  the  af  ter- 
noon.  The  officiais  of  the  new  bank  received  many  congratula- 
tion, accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  floral  pieoes, 
including  one  from  Président  Stone  of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  bank, 
and  others  from  the  press,  local  banks,  labor  organizations, 
and  individuals.       ^ 

The  bank  is  elegantly  equipped  with  fixtures  of  white  marUe 
and  bronze  and  mahogany  flnished  wood  work.  The  large 
influx  of  depositors  and  customers  shows  that  the  new  bank 
has  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  indicates  the  success 
which  awaits  it. 

The  Federated  Bank  and  Trust  Company  is  the  first  coopéra- 
tive labor  bank  in  the  south.  It  marks  a  long  stride  forward, 
and  it  behooves  southem  workers  and  their  friends  to  give  tins 
bank  their  staunch  support. 


THE  VOICE  OF  LABOR  HAS  SPOKEN  AND  THE  POLITIGIANS  HAVE  HEARD 
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FEED-WATER  HEATERS 


By  John  F.  Welch 


N  LAST  month's  Journal^  under  the  Technical  Ques- 
tion  and^  Answer   heading,    I   gave  an   outline  of 
the  Eleseo  Feed-Wator  Heater  and  mentioned  there- 
in  that  I  would  follow  with  another,  this  month. 
_  The  objeet  of  feed-water^heating  is  that  o£  heat 

réclamation  and  the  ezhaust  steami  which  goes  ont  o£  the  stack 
is  the  souree  of  supply  for  heating  the  water  before  it  enters 
the  boiler,  thereby,  reolaiming  a  part  of  the  heat  wasted  here- 
tofore.    Feed-water  heating  is  not  a  new  thing,  as  many  think, 
and  the  writer  has  investigated  with  the  idea  in  view  of  as- 
certaining,  if  possible,  whea 
it  was  first  introduœd.  The 
earliest  record  of  a  féed- 
water   heater  that   I   can 
findy  after  going  throngh 
many     technical     publica- 
tions, was  developed  in  the 
year  1802  and  patented  by 
Trevithick  and  Vivian,  in 
Great  Britain,    for  steam 
engines  and  was  of  the  in- 
jection type.    A  récent  his- 
tory  of  the  feed-water  heat- 
er in  discussing  this  pat- 
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ent,  says  that  it  was  not  of  any  practical  use. 

Years  of  study  and  application  hâve,  at  last,  given  us  sev- 
eral  successful  feed-water  heaters  and  they  are  of  suf&cient 
advantage,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  locomotive  opération,  trans- 
portation,  to  justify  the  cost  of  application  and  maintenance. 
In  fact  thèse  costs  are  negligible  when  the  economy  effected  is 
considered  as  the  tests,  made  by  authorities  on  the  subject,  show 
plainly  that  there  is  a  vast  différence  in  fuel  costs  to  the  locomo- 
tive equipped  with  feed-water  heaters  and  those  non-equipped. 

The  Worthington  heater  wbich  we  will  describe  at  this  time 
is  the  open  type  and  there- 
f  ore  should  use  less  ezhaust 
steam  to  do  its  work  than 
some  of  the  other  types 
and  their  worth  is  evi-  *'^- 
deneed  by  the  great  num- 
ber  of  them  in  use  today. 
The  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroads 

hâve  each  placed  orders  for  one  hundred  of  thèse  heaters  which 
also  indicates  that  they  are  satisfied  of  their  eflSciency. 

The  Worthington  Locomotive  Feed^ Water  Heater  and  Boiler 
Feed  Pumps  draw  cold  water  from  the  tender  and  spray  it 
înto  a  mixing  chamber  filled  with  exhaust  steam  from  the  loco- 
motive cylinder.  The  résultant  bot  water  is  then  fed  to  the 
boilers.     This  in  a  f ew  words  is  what  the  heater  does  : 

In  Fig.  1,  the  heater  is  shown  in  somewhat  diagrammatic 
fashion  with  just  enough  of  the  outlines  of  the  locomotive 
drawn  in  to  illustrate  the  gênerai  arrangement.  Cold  water 
is  drawn  from  the  tender  by  a  pump  located  on  the  right 


hand  side  of  the  heater  while  a  portion  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  locomotive  cylinders  is  direeted  into  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  heater.  The  cold  water  pump  part  of  the  heater 
discharges  into  the  mixing  chamber  where  the  water  is  heated 
by  coming  in  direct  oontaet  with  the  steauL  A  bot  water 
pump  then  picks  up  the  heated  feed-water  and  discharges  it 
directly  into  the  boiler. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  piping  diagram  and  layout  of  the  entire 
heater  and  connections  giving  at  a  glanée  the  principal  ex- 
l^iemal   parts   of  the   installation.     The   inside   of   the  heater 

itself  is  shown  by  Fig.  4. 
.It  will  be  seen  that  the  dé- 
viée oonsists  of  three  major 
parts,  a  cold  water  pump 
at  B,  a  heating  chamber 
D,  and  a  bot  water  pump 
at  E.     This  explains  why 
the  heater  is  of  ten  called  a 
combined  feed-water  heat- 
er and  boiler  feed  pump. 
The  exhaust  steam  is  taken 
from  the  ports  of  the  loco- 
motive  through  holes   eut 
in  the  back  of  the  cylinder 
saddles.     This  exhaust  steam  passes  through  an  exhaust  check 
valve,  meets  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  feed  pump,  passes 
through  an  oil  separator  and  enters  the  heater  D  through  the 
large  opening  marked  Exhaust  Steam  Inlet  from  Locomotive 
Cylinders.    The  top  of  the  heater  is  therefore  kept  full  of  ex- 
haust steam  at  practically  the  pressure  in  the  exhaust  ports 
of  the  locomotive.     Cold  water  is  taken  from  the  tender  by 
the  cold  pump  B  and  delivered  through  a  port  at  the  side  of 
the  heater  to  a  spray  valve  C  at  the  top  of  this  heater  where 
it  is  sprayed  into  the  exhaust  steam  which  fills  the  upper  part 

of  the  heating  chamber. 
This  cold  water  condenses 
as  much  exhaust  steam  as 
is  necessary  to  heat  it,  and 
mixing  with  the  water  re- 
sulting  from  this  condensar 
tion  drops  to  the  bottom 
Pio.  8  of  the  heater  where  it  is 

taken  by  the  bot  pump 
cylinder  E  and  delivered  to  the  boiler  through  the  usual  boiler 
check  valve.  The  condensation  of  exhaust  steam'  in  the  heater 
causes  an  exhaust  of  water  in  conséquence  of  which  the  water 
level  in  the  heater  rises.  When  this  water  has  risen  as  high 
as  the  upper  edge  of  the  floating  open  top  bucket  F,  it  flows 
into  this  bucket  and  then  sinks  due  to  the  additions!  weight. 
In  sinking  the  bucket  opens  holes  G  of  the  stem  H  on  which 
it  rides,  and  the  exij^ss  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  bucket 
and  the  heater  through  an  extra  suction  valve  I  of  the  cold 
water  cylinder,  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  water  being 
then  taken  from  the  tender.     When  the  bucket  F  has  been 
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parUy  emptied  it  rises  closing  the  holes  G  so  that  the  extra 
miction  valve  I  is  then  inoperative,  and  the  cold  water  cylin- 
der  B  takes  ail  its  water  from  the  tender. 

The  pmnp  is  driven  by  steam  from  the  locomotive  boiler 
through  a  pipe  provided  with  a  throttle  valve  placed  within 
easy  reach  of  the  engineer's  left  hand.     By  a  slight  tum  of 


HtATER 


PUMP 


PIG.    4 

the  hand-wheel  of  the  throttle  valve,  the  engineer  can  start 
the  pump,  stop  it  or  adjust  its  speed  to  maintain  the  desired 
water  level  in  the  boiler  without  taking  his  attention  from  the 
road  or  even  looking  inside  the  cab. 

A  single  feed  lubricator  or  an  extra  connection  from  the 
main  lubricator  is  provided  for  the  lubrication  of  the  steam 
cylinder  of  the  pump. 

The  heater  is  provided  with  convenient  plugs  through  which 
sédiment  can  be  washed  from  the  heater  and  cocks  through 
which  the  heater  can  be  drained  to  prevent  freezing  when  the 
locomotive  is  laid  up. 

Two  excellent  outside  views  of  the  heater  are  had  in  figures 
6  and  6,  the  feature  of  interest  hère  being  the  display  of  sim- 
plicity  both  in  construction  and  arrangment  of  setting.  There 
is  but  very  little  piping  used  in  Connecting  the  heater  and  the 
only  moving  parts  visible  from  the  outside  of  the  device  are 
two  sections  of  the  pump  piston  rod.  Ail  other  working  parts 
induding  the  valve  motion  are  enclosed,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  dust,  dirt  and  grit. 

The  advantages  of  locomotive  feed-water  heating  in  gênerai 
would  make  too  leng^hy  a  subject  for  discussion  hère,  but  it 
may  be  well  to  mention  a  few  of  thèse  benefits  just  for  the 
sake  of  directing  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

Conservatively  stated,  the  Worthingtdh  Feed-Water  Heater 
will  recover  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  beat  required  by 
the  superheated  steam  locomotive  boiler  under  usual  operat- 
ing  conditions,  and  from  11  to  13  per  cent  of  the  beat  required 


by  the  boiler  of  the  saturated  steam  locomotive.  In  this  it 
does  not  differ  from  the  feed-water  heater  of  the  stationary 
boiler  plant.  In  the  case  of  the  locomotive  however,  there  is 
a  greater  saving  in  fuel  due  to  the  fact  that  the  loeomotiTe 
boiler  is  generally  overloaded  as  oompared  with  stationaiy 
practice.  This  réduction  in  the  amount  of  beat  required  i^ 
sults  in  a  higher  boiler  efficiency  due  to  the  decreased  amount 
of  beat  that  must  be  transmitted  to  generate  a  given  amonnt 
of  steam. 

The  feed-water  heater  will  also  increase  the  steaming  eapa- 
city  of  a  locomotive  with  the  same  amount  of  ooal  bnmed. 


FIG.  5 


With  200  pounds  steam  pressure  150  de^ees  superheat,  and 
40  degrees  tender  water  température,  the  steaming  capacity  is 
increased  from  13%  to  14%  per  cent  depending  npon  the  ex- 
haust  steam  pressure  available.  If  the  tender  water  ia  70 
degrees  température,  the  increase  is  from  11  to  12  per  cent. 
The  draft  of  the  locomotive  is  not  interfered  with  m  any  way 
by  the  Worthington  heater,  inasmuch  as  the  heater  requirea 
only  about  14  per  cent  of  the  steam  exhausted  from  the  locomo- 
tive cylinders,  and  it  bas  been  found  in  actual  practioe  that 
the  remaining  86  per  cent  exhaust  steam  is  more  than  ample 
to  maintain  proper  draft  conditions. 

Briefly  then,  heating  the  feed  water  in  a  locomotive  reduces 
the  coal  bUl,  increasing  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  locomo- 
tive, oft^i  increases  the  speed  of  the  locomotive,  and  gives  it 
additional  hauling  capacity.  Feed-water  heating  also  saves 
water  so  that  in  many  cases  the  water  stop  is  eliminated. 

There  are  several  advantages  claimed  for  the  Worthington 
heater  by  the  makers,  thèse  features  being  supplementary  to 
those  mentioned  before  under  the  broad  heading  of  Feed-Water 
Heating  in  General.  It  is  claimed  that  scale  forming  water 
bas  no  effect  upon  either  the  heater  or  pump  part  of  the 
Worthington  device.  The  fact  that  an  oil  separator  is  used  in 
the  exhaust  steam  line  leading  to  the  heater  removes  the  dangers 
that  come  from  oil  in  the  feed-water.  This  separator  is  of  a 
type  that  bas  been  proved  by  long  years  of  use  and  provides 
for  the  continuons  élimination  of  the  oil  with  practically  no 
attention  in  the  way  of  cleaning: 

The  location  of  the  Worthington  heater  on  the  side  o£  the 
locomotive  boiler,  and  the  complète  lagging  of  both  pump  and 
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heater,  prevents  the  freezing  while  there  is  steam  in  the  loco- 
motive boiler.  Ample  provisions  are  made  for  draining  the 
heater  should  the  locomotive  be  laid  up  during  freezing  weather. 
The  Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Company  hâve  offices 
at  116  Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  they  will  fumiah,  as 


FIG.  6 

long  as  they  last,  npon  request  a  eolored  chart  of  this  heater 
as  ^own  in  figure  4  free  of  cost  to  anyone  making  application 
to  them.  This  chart  is  exceptionally  good  and  I  am  sure  that 
anyone  receiving  one  will  enjoy  studying  it  and  that  it  will 
give  a  cleaier  understanding  of  this  heater  than  I  possibly 
hâve  given  hère. 

Opération 

The  Worthington  Locomotive  Feed  Pump  and  Feed-Wàter 
Heater  should  be  operated  as  it  is  customary  to  use  feed 
pnmps  in  a  stationary  power  plant,  running  the    pump    as 


nearly  continuously  as  possible  while  the  locomotive  is  steam- 
ing  and  adjusting  the  pump  throttle  valve  fis  may  be  neeessary 
to  maintain  the  desired  water  level  in  the  boiler.  From  one- 
half  to  three-fourths  turn  of  the  throttle  valve  will  generally 
be  sufficient  to  give  an  amply  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler. 
When  using  the  .heater  it  is  not  neeessary  to  fill  the  boiler 
while  standing  to  be  ready  for  starting  or  to  fill  the  boiler  on 
the  down  grade  to  be  ready  for  the  up  grade.  .  The  smaller 
steam  requirements  of  the  boiler  feed  pump,  as  compaVed  to 
the  injector,  renders  it  possible  to  start  the  pump  when  the 
locomotive  is  started  without  loss  of  steam  pressure.  This 
method  of  opération  gives  the  best  results,  both  from  the 
heater  and  from  other  features  of  the  locomotive. 

Feed-Water  vs.  Injectors 

The  présent  method  in  railroad  practice  for  replenishing 
the  water  in  locomotive  boilers  under  steam  pressure  is  to 
take  it  cold  from  the  tender  and  force  it  into  the  boiler  by 
means  of  an  injector.  The  injector  uses  live  steam  taken 
from  the  boiler  in  performing  this  opération.  The  steam  in 
passing  through  the  injector  mingles  with  the  water  being 
forced  into  the  boiler,  thereby  heating  it  and  thus  sending  it 
hot  into  the  boiler,  its  température  depending  upon  the  heat 
of  the  steam  used,  which  in  turn  dépends  upon  the  pressure 
being  carried  in  the  boiler. 

This  practice  of  putting  water  into  the  boiler  by  means  of 
the  injector  ta  assert ed  to  be  uneçonomical  with  référence  to 
fuel  consumption.  This  daim  is  based  on  the  fact  that  it 
takes  fuel  to  make  steam,  a  certain  amount  of  the  fuel  used 
in  the  fire-box  is  consumed  in  making  the  steam  used  by  the 
injector  consequently  a  means  to  heat  the  feed-water  practi- 
cally  as  hot  as  the  injector  does  without  the  direct  use  of  fuel 
or  of  live  steam  has  brought  about  the  development  of  heat- 
ing the  feed-water  through  the  use  of  the  heat  of  the  waste 
gases  passing  through  the  front  end  from  the  boiler  tubes  or 
of  the  heat  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  locomotive  cylin- 
ders  and  air  pump,  heat  now  lost  through  the  locomotive 
stack. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  John  F.  Welch 


Question.  We  hâve  been  using  the  three 
feed  lubricator  for  years  but  now  our  Com- 
pany is  installing  Ûie  five  feed  buU's  eye, 
of  the  Nathan  type,  1918.  If,  theref ore,  you 
will  please  describe  thèse  new  ones  for  us 
it  wiU  be  greatly  appreciated. 

J.  L.  B. 

Amwer.  This  type  of  the  universally  and 
favorably  known  pattem  of  the  Nathan 
Bull 's  Eye  Lubrioator,  manufactured  by  the 
Nathan  Manufacturing  Company  of  New 
York  is  the  latest  modification  eontaining  val- 
uable  improvôments  of  construction,  result- 
ing  in  still  greater  effîcieni^  in  the  opération 
of  the  lubricator. 

The  pre-eminent  featare  of  the  older  type 
of  Nathan  lubricators  the  cylindrical  body, 
which  is  best  suited  for  présent  high  boiler 
pressures,  has  been  retained  in  this  new  pat- 
tern.  The  lubricator  is  provided  with  two 
-filling  plugs,  one  near  each  end  of  the  lubri- 
cator body,  80  that  either  one  may  be  used 
as  is  found  most  convenient.  The  filling 
plugs  do  not  seat  on  the  body,  but  on  re- 
movable  bushings  se  that  in  case  threads 
wear  out,  only  the  bushing  needs  replace- 
ment.   This  tends  to  préserve  the  life  of  the 


body  much  longer  than  would  be  the  case 
otherwise.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  thèse 
bushings  are  provided  with  left-handed 
threads. 

A  cut-out  valve  of  very  simple  construc- 
tion is  provided  for  to  stop  the  steam  chest, 
steam  pipe  or  cylinder  feeds  if,  for  some 
reason,  a  train  is  compelled  to  remain  on  a 
siding  for  a  considérable  time.  This  single 
valve  cuts  out  ail  feeds  which  should  be  eut 
out  as  a  matter  of  economy  under  condi- 
tions as  stated  and  the  position  of  the  regu- 
lating  valves  is  not  disturbed  thereby.  When 
the  cut-out  valve  is  again  opened  the  feeds, 
which  were  eut  out  start  running  again  at 
the  same  rate,  at  which  they  were  set  orig- 
inally  without  the  necessity  of  further  régu- 
lation. In  lubricators  with  uneven  numbers 
of  feeds  this  valve,  when  closed,  cuts  out 
ail  feeds  except  the  center  one  which  usually 
is  the  feed  leading  to  the  air  pump.  In 
lubricatprs  with  even  numbers  of  feeds,  the 
cut-out  valve,  when  closed,  cuts  out  ail  feeds 
except  the  two  innermost  ones,  which  may 
lead  to  two  air  pumps  or  to  an  air  pump 
and  stoker.  This  arrangement  is  made  be- 
cause  the   air  pump  continues  working  to 


counteract  leaks  in  long  train  pipes,  even 
if  the  train  is  stopped  on  a  siding  and  the 
stoker  engine  also  continues  working  to  keep 
the  fire  going  so  that  thèse  twô  devices  re- 
quire  continuons  and  uninterrupted  lubrica- 
tion. 

This  cut-out  valve  is  an  ordinary,  screw 
spindle  valve,  theref  ore  its  opération  is  very 
simple  and  positive.  To  open  it,  turn  handle 
to  the  lef t,  to  close  it  turn  handle  to  the 
right  as  in  the  case  of  any  common  globe  or 
angle  valve.  There  are  no  particular  posi- 
tions of  handles  to  remember  and  no  désig- 
nations or  markings  on  index  plates  to  look 
for. 

The  lubricator  is  also  provided  with  an 
operating  steam  valve  in  the  condenser  so 
that  it  is  not  neeessary  to  handle  the  inde- 
pendent  lubricator  steam  valve  which  is 
usually  placed  in  an  inconvénient  and  not 
readily  accessible  location. 

Outside  of  the  main  body,  there  are  no 
cored  passages  in  the  lubricator.  Ail  passages 
are  drilled  in  the  solid  métal  so  that  no  core 
sand  in  any  of  the  passages  can  affect  the 
proper  opération  of  the  lubricator. 
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The  opération  is  as  follows: 

The  lubricator  is  fini  filled  with  dean, 
strained  oïl  through  the  filling  plug  2  and 
when  the  Inbricator  is  fuU,  the  plug  is  re- 
placed  and  the  water  yalye  7  opened  imme- 
diatejy  irrespeetive  of  whether  or  not  the 
lubricator  feeds  are  started.  This  opening 
ôf  the  water  yalve  inunediatelj  after  ÛH- 
ing  the  lubricator  is  verj  important  in  order 
to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  oil  chamber 
through  the  force  of  expansion  of  the  oil  as 
it  beeomes  heated.  The  steam  valve  25  of 
the  lubricator  is  then  opéned,  which  opéra- 
tion fills  the  condenser  and  the  sight-feed 
ehambers  with  water.  The  lubricator  maj 
then  be  started  f eeding  hj  opening  the  reg- 
ulating  valves  15  more  or  less,  aecording  to 
the  rate  of  feed  desired,  measured  in  drops 
per  minute. 

It  is  désirable  of  course  to  postpone  the 
starting  of  the  feed  until  the  sight-feed 
ehambers  are  full  of  water.  The  sight-f eed 
chamber  is  right  above  the  feed  noszle  9a 
and  is  doeed  in  front  and  in  tha  back  by 
the  Bull 's  Eye  observation  ginsooi  9. 

It  is  also  very  désirable  to  start  the  feeds 
about  15  minutes  ahead  of  the  starting  of 
the  train  itself  so  as  to  give  the  oil  drops 
time  to  travel  down  the  long  tallow  pipes 
and  reaeh  the  point  of  deliverj  bef ore  the 
train  itself  starts. 

To  renew  the  supplj  of  oil  after  it  has 
been  fed  out  from  the  lubricator,  first  the 
regulating  valves,  then  the  water  valve  is 
elosed.  If  the  water  valve  is  tight,  then  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dose  the  steam  valve. 
Thet  drain  cock  14  is  then  opened  and  the 
water  removed  from  the  réservoir,  after 
which  the  filling  plug  is  opened.  Wben  the 
water  is  entirdy  out  of  the  cup,  the  drain 
cock  is  dosed  and  the  réservoir  filled  with 
oil,  after  which  the  filling  plug  is  replaced 
and  the  water  valve  opened  immediatelj. 
In  removing  the  filling  plug  it  should  be  done 
cautioudj  to  allow  accumulated  vapors  in 
the  réservoir  to  blow  oif  bef  ore  the  filling 
plug  is  entirelj  removed.  For  this  purpose 
the  plug  is  provided  with  a  vent  hole. 

The  steam  valve  should  always  be  opened' 
bef  ore  the  engine  begins  to  work,  whether 
the  feeds  are  started  or  not  and  should  be 
kept  open  as  long  as  the  engine  is  doing' 
service  of  anj  kind,  whether  steaming  or 
drifting. 

The  water  valve  should  be  opened  at  ail 


times  ezeept  during  the  short  period  of  fill- 
ing the  lubricator. 

In  making  steam  connection  from  boiler 
to  lubricator,  the  boiler  valve  should  eon- 
nect  at  a  point  where  dry  steam  can  be  ob- 
tained,  since  when  water  gets  from  the 
boiler  into  the  lubricator  it  interfères  with 
its  proper  performance  and  muddy  water 
soon  cuts  the  valves  and  their  seats,  ^us- 
ing  leaks. 

Parts  56  to  59  are  the  eut-out  valve  parts. 
The  purpose  and  opération  of  this  valve  has 
been  ezplained  above. 

If  the  water  in  the  sight-feed  ehambers 
beeomes  muddy,  interfering  with  the  obser- 
vation of  the  oil  drops,  it  can  be  blown 
out  through  the  drain  valve  20  and  the  diam- 
bers  filled  with  dean  condensed  water  from 
the  condenser,  as  when  first  starting  the  lu- 
bricator and  as  ezplained  previoudy.  The 
Bull 's  Eye  glasses  are  carried  in  removable 
casings  9  so  that  they  can  be  conveniently 
removed  for  inspection  or  replacement. 

There  are  no  choke  plugs  in  this  type  of 
lubricator  ezeept  for  the  air  pump  and  stoker 
feeds.  It  is  imperative,  however,  that  a 
choked  opening  of  not  more  than  1-16  inch 
diameter  be  provided  at  the  delivery  points 
of  the  other  feeds  to  maintain  a  steady  and 
uniform  feed,  irrespective  of  the  pressure 
in  the  steam  chest  or  cylinder.  It  is  dé- 
sirable in  order  to  keep  the  lubricator  f ree 
of  f oreign  matters  to  blow  it  out  with  steam 
about  once  in  two  weeks.  This  is  done  by 
opening  ail  valves  wide,  with  the  ezception 
of  the  filling  plug  which  should  remain  dosed. 

Question,  The  artide  on  page  690  of  the 
September  issue,  deseribing  the  Toung  Valve 
Goar,  inf erred  that  the  nine  inch  travel  of  the 
valve  with  this  gear  oould  be  obtained  with- 
out  the  distorsion  of  movement  that  woud  be 
entailed  by  using  the  Walschaert  gear. 

Why  should  a  Walschaert  link  hâve  to  move 
to  any  more  eztreme  angles  than  the  link  on 


the  Young  gear  to  give  the  valve  nine  inches 
travel  f 

If  long  travel  and  low  degrees  of  link  angu- 
larity  is  desired,  may  not  the  link  be 
lengthened  and  the  link  f  oot  shortenedf  This 
would  increase  irregularities  due  to  an^le  at 
which  the  radius  rod  would  work  in  full  gear, 
but  how  about  the  Young  gearf  I  hâve 
never  seen  this  gear  in  actual  service  but 
as  I  understand  it,  from  cuts  which  I  hâve 
seen  and  descriptions  that  I  hâve  read,  in- 
stead  of  transmitting  the  lap  and  lead  move- 
ment from  cross  head  through  union  link  to 
combination  lever,  it  passes  it  back  through 
one  union  link  to  the  bottom  end  of  the 
link;  the  top  end  of  which  again  transnits 
it  reversed  through  another  union  link  to 
the  upper  end  of  a  short  combination  lever. 

Outside  of  being  reversed  onee  or  twice, 
the  lap  and  lead  movement  remains  the 
same  as  with  the  Walscheart  gear.  As  for 
the  rest;  the  greater  part  of  the  valve 
throw,  I  realize  the  advantage  in  keeping 
the  movement  as  nearly  liaear  as  possible 
instead  of  converting  it  to  cireular  by  the 
main  rod  and  reversing  it  to  linear  by  means 
of  ecoentric  crank  and  rod,  but  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  link  itself  would  need 
less  throw  with  the  Young  gear. 

W.  W.  Basb. 
Member  Biv.  634. 

Answer.  In  order  to  make  it  perfectly 
dear  why  eztremdy  long  valve  travd  is 
obtained  by  the  Young  Valve  Grear  without 
ezcessive  link  angle  or  an  objectionable 
amount  of  radius  bar  lift,  I  hâve  inserted 
the  eut  again,  which  if  you  will  study  elosely 
with  the  f ollovring  ezplanation  I  am  quite 
sure  will  answer  your  question. 

By  ref erring  to  the  eut  you  will  note  that 
the  front  end  of  the  radius  bar,  so  far  as 
concems  its  eifect  on  the  movement  of  the 
combination  lever,  is  the  same  as  though  it 
were  connected  to  the  intermediate  pin  ia 
the  combination  lever.  Then  you  will  ob- 
serve that  in  eonddering  the  valve  travel, 
that  is,  the  travd  prodneed  by  the  link 
movement,  the  eifect  is  the  same  as  though 
the  top  pin  of  the  combination  lever  is  used 
as  a  fized  fulcrum,  and  with  47  degree  link 
swing,  the  movement  of  the  radius  bar,  9 
indies  from  the  link  center  is  7.2  inches 
which  transmits  9-inch  movement  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  combination  lever  and  con- 
sequentiy  to  the  valve. 

With  the  Walschaert  gear  the  entire  angle 
#ould  necessarily  be  aecomplidied  by  the 
link.  This  would  mean  a  very  objectionable 
link  angle,  or  so  great  a  ra^us  bar  lift  as 
to  cause  bad  mechanical  construction. 

With  the  Young  gear  you  simply  divide 
the  angles  between  two  members,  that  is, 
the  link  and  combination  lever. 

Question,  Is  the  power  reverse  gear  non- 
creeping  and  is  it  accurate  in  its  adjust- 
ment,  also  will  you  please  give  us  the  com- 
plète description  of  samef 
"•  Answer.  In  answer  to  your  first  question, 
I  do  not  know  what  power  reverse  gear 
you  refer  to.  However,  I  do  know  that 
there  are  some  of  them  that  are  not  non- 
creeping  but  the  one  whidi  I  will  attempt 
to  describe  herein,  that  of  the  Franklin 
Précision  tyx>e,  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  Franklin  Bailway  Supply  Oompany 
of  New  York,  is  absolutely  non-creeping. 
As  for  an  answer  to  your  second  question 
this   gear   which   I  vrill   now  describe   has 
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an  absolnte  aceuracj  of  adjustment  being 
•aaj  to  manipulate,  eompaet  and  mgged 
in  its  eongtniction  and  its  maintenance, 
therefore,  redueed  to  a  minimum.  To  be 
able  to  make  this  gear  more  elearlj  under- 
stood  it  will  be  neeeseary  to  describe  ita 
functiofia  in  their  entiretj,  incidentally  ne- 
eeesitating  the  ent  herewith. 

This  gear  conaiats  of  a  cylinder  No.  1  and 
a  tnmk  piaton  No.  2.  The  piston  ia 
moved  baek  and  forth  in  the  ejUnder  by 
means  of  air  admitted  to  one  aide  and  ez- 
hansted  f rom  the  other,  or  Tiee  veiçea.  The 
admission  of  this  air  is  aecomplished  by 
means  of  valve  No.  3,  fitted  inside  of  valve 
ehamber  No.  4,  the  moving  of  valve  No. 
3  being  bj  the  use  of  serew  No.  5,  whieh 
is  >eonneeted  through  joint  No.  6  to  the 
small  hand   wfaeel   in   the   engineér's  cab. 

By  a  stndj  of  thèse  euts,  it  will  be  ob- 
served  that  bj  tuming  shaft  No.  7,  which 
is  intégral  with  screw  No.  ?,  the  serew 
is  made  to  tom  in  piston  No.  8,  which  is 
rigidlj  fixed  to  trunk  piston  No.  2.  Inas- 
mueh  as  shaft  No.  7  is  free  to  move  later- 
allj,  the  tuming  of  shaft  No.  7  will  nat- 
urallj  move  valve  operating  arm  No.  9 
either  to  the  right  or  left,  depending  on  the 
direetion  of  rotation. 

Assoming,  for  purpose  of  ezplanation, 
that  valve  No.  3  is  moved  to  the  right,  as 
indicated  bj  the  arrow,  it  will  be  seen 
that  after  movement  of  1-32  of  an  ineh, 
port    No.    10    will    be    uncovered,    thereby 


admitting  the  air  pressure,  whieh  is  in 
valve  ehamber  No.  4,  to  pass  through  port 
No.  10,  whieh  is  in  tum  connected  to  the 
front  end  of  ejlinder  No.  1,  through  ori- 
fice No.  11,  thereby  building  up  air  pres- 
sure on  the  trunk  end  of  piston,  whieh  en- 
deavors  to  move  piston  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  moving  the  valve 
further  to  the  right,  stiU  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  that  port  No.  12,  will  be  un- 
covered to  the  ezhaust  passage  No.  13,  port 
No.  12  is  connected  to  ehamber  No.  14  on 
the  back  end  of  piston.  This  allows  the  air 
pressure  in  ehamber  No.  14  to  reduce  al- 
lowing  the  air  pressure  in  the  front  end 
to  move  piston  baek.  This  movement  of 
piston  will  continue  just  as  long  as  the 
shaft  No.  7  is  tuming,  so  as  to  displace 
valve  at  a  greater  r^ite  than  the  piston 
moves.  Just  as  soon  as  shaft  No.  7  is 
stopped  revolving,  it  wiU  be  seen,  due  to 
its  threaded  connection  in  piston,  that  this 
will  immediately  move  shaft  No.  7  to  the 
left,  and  thereby  move  valve  No.  3  to  the 
left,  closing  ports  Nos.  10  and  12.  This 
allows  the  air  présure  at  both  ends  of 
cylinder  No.  1  to  corne  to  a  pressure  where 
the  piston  No.  2  is  held  in  a  state  of  equi- 
librium. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  condition  can 
arise  which  would  cause  the  gear  to  creep. 
Assuming  the  trunk  piston  No.  2  tried  to 
creep  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the 


arrow,  this  would  immediately  uncover 
port  No.  12  and  would  open  it  to  the  air 
pressure  in  valve  ehamber  No.  4,  whieh 
would  immediately  correct  any  tendency 
for  the  piston  to  creep. 

The  thread  on  serew  No.  5  is  provided 
with  a  triple  thread  of  one  inch  lead, 
which  permits  nineteen  tums  of  screw  No. 
5  in  order  to  move  the  piston  the  full 
stroke.  The  work  to  be  donc  by  this  screw 
is  practically  negligible,  in  that  it  only 
has  to  move  the  valve,  consequently,  this 
serew  can  be  tumed  very  easily  by  hand. 

The  Franklin  Preeision  Power  Beverse 
Gear  provides  dose  adjustment  of  cut-off. 
Thi^  permits  maximum  work  for  every 
pound  of  steam,  stability  of  cut-oif,  making 
ereeping  impossible,  giving  the  engineer 
the  advantage  of  using  the  ,shortest  pos- 
sible cut-off,  where  on  the  other  hand,^  with 
a  reverse  gear  which  creeps  the  engineer 
will  not  use  a  short  cut-oif.  Power  reverse 
gears  were  introduced  early  in  1900  to 
handle  the  power  that  was  getting  bejond 
manual  controL  Their  gênerai  design  has 
always  employed  the  floating/type  of  lever 
arrangement  between  the  piston  and  valve. 
This  opérâtes  satisfactorily  if  properly 
maintained  but  a  little  slack  in  the  pins  is 
multiplied  by  the  lever  ratio  of  four,  or 
eight  to  one,  and  spoils  the  fineness  of 
adjustment.  The  development  of  the  Frank- 
lin Précision  Gear  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  ordinary  design  in  that  the  pis- 
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ton  and  operating  valva  are  directlj  eonneet- 
ed  bj  means  of  a  screw  working  in  a  trunk 
piston.  There  are  no  moving  parts  to  wear 
and  no  lost  motion  as  ail  levers,  pins,  and 
bnshings  are  eliminated.  Ail  parts  are 
indosed,  insuring  perfeet  protection.  Cat- 
off  adjustment  is  made  bj  a  small  hand 
wheel  in  the  cab  and  indieator  in  the  cab 
shows  the  engineer  at  ail  times  just  the 
ent-off  he  is  using.  The  hand  wheel  is  eon- 
neeted  with  the  screw  in  the  cylinder  hj 
means  of  two  nniversal  joints  on  the  rod 
and  a  sliding  connection  at  end  of  the 
screw  shaft.  This  provides  flezibility  and 
ease  of  movement  and  prevents  anj  vibra- 
tion or  shocks  being  admitted  to  the  op- 
erating wheel  in  the  cab.  Tuming  the  hand 
wheel  tums  the  screw  in  the  head  in  the 
tronk  piston  and  since  the  valve  and  piston 
are  connected  bj  this  screw,  moves  the 
valve  off  center.  This  admits  air  pressure 
to  one  side  of  the  piston  and  ezhansts  from 
the  other  side.  The  piston  then  moves 
until  the  valve  is  again  on  center,  âjdng 
the  eut-off  in  the  new  position  as  shown 
bj  the  cab  indieator.  With  air  pressure 
on  the  gear  the  piston  responds  instantly 
to  the  slightest  movement  of  the  valve.  If, 
however,  the  hand  wheel  was  tumed  when 
no  air  pressure  was  on  the  gear  the  screw 
would  corne  up  against  a  solid  stop  when 
the  valve  had  been  moved  one-half  inch. 
Because  of  this»  regardless  of  whether  there 
is  air  pressure  on  the  gear,  the  cab  indi- 
eator shows  at  ail  times  the  position  of  the 
valve  gear.  Since  the  valve  and  piston  are 
directlj  connected  bj  the  screw  the  gear 
can  not  creep. 

Qaestûm.  Do  the  advantages  of  our 
présent  outside  valve  gears,  offset  their 
disadvantagesf  C.  E.  P. 

Anê^er.  This  subjeet  has  been  discussed 
from  tiîne  to  time  and  if  tl^  axiom,  ''Ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words**  is  a  cri- 
tenon  to  go  bj  then  the  advantages  hâve  it, 
as  the  greater  majority  of  the  présent  daj 
locomotives  are  equipped  with  outside  valve 
gears. 

The  leleetion  of  a  valve  gear,  ande  from 
the  matter  of  good  steam  distribution,  is 
usually  made  after  considering  the  first 
cost,  eost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  eflSl- 
ciency  of  and  reliability  of  service,  ability 
to  hold  '  adjustment  and  ease  of  handling 
in  the  cab. 

Now  let  us  take  up  the  principal  ad- 
vantages one  bj  one,  and  compare  them 
with  the  usual  considération  given  in  valve 
gear  sélection. 

Advantage  No.  1 — ^Motion  can  be  made 
more  direct  and  with  f  ewer  wearing  parts. 
The  latter  part  of  this  advantage  coïncides 
theref  ore  with  the  first  considération  given 
in  the  sélection  of  a  valve  gear — steam  dis- 
tribution being  eliminated  in  eaeh  of  thèse 
comparisons,  of  course,  that  of  first  cost 

Advantage  No.  2 — ^Accessibility  for  lu- 
brication,  inspection  and  repairs.  This  ad- 
vantage being  in  accord  with  considération 
No.  2  for  if  the  gear  is  more  easilj  ac- 
cessible for  lubrication  it  is  going  to  be 
taken  better  care  of  and  neeessarilj  run 
better  and  furthermore,  if  it  is  more  easilj 
inspected  and  repaired  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance will  most  assuredlj  be  lower. 

Advantage  No.  3 — Opportunity  for  heavy 
cross    bracing    between    the    frames    is    in 


perfeet  harmony  with  considération  No.  3, 
etàeiencj  ànd  reliability  of  service. 

Advantage  No.  4 — ^Ability  to  hold  their 
adjustment  for  a  longer  length  of  time  is 
identical  with  considération  No.  4. 

The  princ^>al'disadvantages  such  as,  lia- 
bility  of  damage  from  side  swipes,  rod- 
work,  changing  of  tires,  etc.,  made  more 
difficult  due  to  the  location  of  outside 
gear  and  the  slight  distortion  of  the  valve 
events  due  to  the  up  and  down  movement 
of  the  main  wheel  and  with  it  the  eccen- 
trie  crank  and  back  end  of  the  eccentric 
rod,  are  of  such  minor  importance  when 
considering  the  advantages  that  it  is  uselees 
to  discuss  them. 


Importance  ^f  Locomotive  Inspection 
Bt  John  F.  -Wblch 

The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive 
Inspection  of  which,  Mr.  A.  G.  Pack  is 
Chief  Inspecter,  are  most  welcome  informa- 
tion and  their  good  work  is  in  the  interest 
of  safety  and  economy.  The  importance 
of  this  Bureau 's  work  has  never  been  given 
the  distinction  which  it  justly  deserves.  Its 
importance,  no  doubt,  is  realized  but  the 
realization  is  seldom  expressed.  It  is  im- 
possible with  the  small  appropriation  al- 
lowed  them  for  thèse  inspectors  to  get  the 
results  which  the  law  aims  at. 

To  give  70U  a  more  dear  conception  of 
this  Board's  activities  it  is  necessary  to 
outline  the  number  of  inspections,  number 
of  defects,  number  taken  ont  of  service, 
number  of  reports  received,  number  of  ac- 
cidents investigated  for  the  period  of  April 
to  September  inclusive,  in  the  jears  1919 
to  1922  inclusive,  as  follows: 
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n 

819 

806 

46 

July 

4,912 

2,404 

49 

889 

780 

60 

Auguat — 

4.901 

2,450 

49 

287 

910 

48 

September 

4.756 

2,884 

60 

289 

812 

60 

19» 


Ins- 

Dé- 

Reporta 

Aeei. 

Montb 

Bpeeted 

tective 

% 

0.8. 

reeelved 

Investi- 
gated 

Appfl 

4,662 

2.208 

60 

284 

667 

56 

Maj. 

2.677 

1,247 

4» 

184 

466 

82 

June 

296 

164 

66 

16 

62 

77 

July 

4,»M 

1,970 

47 

221 

60» 

99 

Angost 

4.TÏ0 

2.441 

61 

888 

778 

76 

September. 

5,264 

2.760 

62 

864 

862 

80 

1921 


Tns- 

De. 

Reporta 

Ace», 

Montb 

spected 

fecthre 

%0.8. 

received 

investi- 
gated 

Aprn 

6,745 

2.715 

47  272 

878 

40 

May 

5.691 

2.664 

46  854 

889 

49 

June 

6,099 

2.809 

46 

208 

988 

68 

Jnly 

4,906 

2.880 

49 

298 

884 

60 

Aucuet 

6.028 

2.896 

4 

818 

988 

80 

September. 

5,826 

2,686 

46 

286 

tm 

46 

In. 

Dé- 

Reporta 

Aeea. 

Montb 

■peeted 

tective 

% 

0.8. 

reodved 

investi. 
gated 

iS^-z 

6.497 

t.9>l 

46 

288 

916 

48 

0.262 

8.6tt 

42  220 

994 

«2 

June 

6,497 

2,801 

48 

216 

900 

64 

July 

4.066 

2.460 

00  109 

708 

78 

Auguatj — 

6,106 

4.886 

71 

409 

990 

89 

September. 

6,190 

4,420 

71 

768 

987 

109 

In  addition  to  the  above  outlined  work 
in  the  month  of  Maj  1920  manj  of  thèse 
inspectors  wère  engaged  in  work  in  connee*- 
tion  with  the  car  congestion.  In  the  month 
of  June  1920  praeticallj  ail  of  the  in- 
spectors were  engaged  in  tiiis  spécial  work 
which  accounts  for  the  low  figure  for  thèse 
months.  National  laws  require  ail  eom- 
mon  carriers  engaged  in  handling  inter* 
state  traffic  to  report  monthlj  to  the  in* 
terstate  commerce  commission  aU  aeeidenta 
resulting  in  serions  injuries  or  deaths  to 
persons.  A  serions  injury  is  considered  as 
one  which  requires  bji  employée  to  lose 
more  than  three  dajs  in  the  aggregata 
within  ten  days  immediatelj  foUowing 
the  accident.  A  deàth  is  considered  as  one 
where  the  person  injured  dies  within 
twenty.f  our  hours  of  the  time  when  the  acci- 
dent occurs.  If  thej  live  more  than  twen- 
ty.four  hours  it  is  ranked  as  an   injury. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington 
frequentlj  gets  reports  of  injuries  to  per- 
sons sustained  through  the  f ailure  of  aome 
part  or  appurtenance  of  locomotive  or 
tender  which  are  not  reported  to  the  Bureau 
of  Locomotive  Inspection,  and'^it  maj  be 
that  the  foUowing  data  will  be  augmented 
considerabljp'.  For  the  months  of  Julj, 
August  and  September  1922,  there  were  288 
accidents,  ten  persons  killed  and  350  injured. 
Where  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  three  cor- 
responding  months  of  1921  the  records 
showed  onlj  162  accidents,  three  deaths, 
173  injuries.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
vast  importance  of  this  bureau  and  the 
law  under  which  thej  are  operating  would 
be  appreciated  much  more  than  it  is  at 
présent  if  this  bureau  was  given  a  deeent 
appropriation  ,therebj  enabling  it  to  ezpanâ 
in  this  important  field.  The  ninth  ammal 
report  of  the  chief  inspecter  of  the  bureau 
of  locomotive  inspection  to  the  interstate 
commerce  commission  has  some  of  the  most 
interesting  data  that  it  has  been  mj 
pleasure  to  see,  partienlarlj  with  référence 
to  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  boilert 
and  the  effeets  thereof  as  well  as  remédies 
for  improper  reading  of  water  indieating 
devioes.  Thèse  reports  are  obtainable  at 
the  govemment  printing  office  and  will  otùj 
cost  approzimatelj  twenty-five  emitë  per 
copj.  It  behooves  eaeh  of  thoee  who  are 
reallj  interested  in  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  govemmeift  to  fd- 
low  the  activities  of  this  bureau  and  im- 
agine, if  70U  can,  how  this  little  bpdj 
of  men  can  so  effieientlj  handle  this  big 
question,  inspection  of  locomotives  and  a^ 
purtenances. 


Two  met  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 
Never  to  meet  again — 
One  was  a  southbonnd  yaller  mule, 
The  other  a  northbonnd  train.     * 
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AIR  BRAKE  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

By  T.  F.  Lyons 


MSCHARCC 


ï'ifiT.  1. — Oiafframmatic  View,  Up  Stroke. 


WESTINOHOUSE  9%   OR  11-INCH   COMPRESSOR 

Question.  What  does  Figures  1  and  2 
representf 

Answer.  Thèse  are  diagrammatie  views 
oî  the  Westinghouse  9^  or  ll-inch  corn- 
pressors,  showing  the  position  of  the  parts 
in  both  npward  and  downward  strokes. 

Questian.  What  is  meant  bj  a  diagram- 
matie viewf 

Answer,  A  diagrammatie  view  is  a  dis- 
torted  illustration  designed  to  show,  as 
clearlj  as  possible,  the  eonnections  of  the 
yarious  ports  and  passages,  but  not  the 
actual  construction  of  the  parts. 

Question.  What  is  meant  bj  the  figures 
9V6  and  11  as  applied  to  air  compressorsf 

Answer.  Thèse  figureà  indicate  the  diam- 
eter  of  the  steam  and  air  cylinders. 

Question.    What  is  the  length  of  stroke  f 

Answer.  The  9^-inch  compresser  has  a 
10-inch  stroke,  while  the  11-inch  has  a  12- 
inch  stroke. 

Question.  Is  there  any  différence  in  the 
opération  of  the  two  compressorsf 

Answer.  No;  the  arrangement  of  the 
valve  gear  and  air  valves  are  the  same  in 
both  compressors;  the  onlj  différence  being 
in  their  capacity. 

Qtiestion.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  air 
compresser  f 

Answer,  To  fumish  the  compressed  air 
nsed  in  the  opération  of  the  brakes,  and  ail 
other  air  operated  appliances  on  the  loco- 
motive and  cars. 

Question,  Name  the  différent  parts  f ound 
in  the  top  head  of  the  compresser. 

Answer.  Keversing  rod  71;  reversing 
valve  72  ;  diff erential  pistons  77  and  79; 
main  valve  83. 


Fig.  2. — Dlafirrammatic  View,  Down  Stroke. 


Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  thèse 
parts! 

Answer.  Thèse  parts,  with  the  reversing 
plate  69,  which  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
main  piston  65,  f orm  the  valve  gear  of  the 
compresser. 

Question.  What  are  the  ports  marked  b, 
c,  df     (See  Figs.  1  and  2.) 

Answer.  Ports  b  and  c  are  the  main  steam 
ports;  port  d  the  ezhaust  port. 

Question.  What  are  ports  f ,  g  and  h, 
found  in  the  reversing  valve  chamberf 

Answer.  Port  g  is  the  steam  port  through 
which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  chamber  at 
the  right  of  the  large  differential  piston 
when  the  reversing  valve  is  in  its  upper  posi- 
tion; ports  f  and  h,  when  connected  bj  the 
cavitj  in  the  face  of  the  reversing  valve, 
form  the  ezhaust  port  from  this  chamber 
to  the  atmosphère,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Question.  What  pressure  is  found  at  the 
left  of  the  small  differential  piston  f 

Answer.  None;  this  chamber  is  open  to 
the  atmosphère  through  port  t. 

Question.  Explain  the  opération  of  the 
steam  end  of  the  compresser. 

Answer.  When  steam  is  tumed  on  at  the 
boiler  it  flows  through  the  steam  pipe  and 
govemor,  entering  the  compresser  at  the 
steam  inlet  8,  then  through  the  steam  pass- 
age a,  at  the  back  of  the  compresser,  to 
the  reversing  valve  chamber  C,  also  to  the 
main  valve  chamber  A  between  the  two  dif- 
ferential pistons  77  and  79;  this  latter  cham- 
ber maj  be  thought  of  as  the  steam  chest 
of  the  compresser.  Owing  to  the  area  of 
piston  77  being  greater  than  that  of  79, 
the  main  valve  is  forced  to  the  right  (as 


shown  in  Fig.  1),  admitting  steam  to  port  b 
leading  to  the  lower  end  of  the  eylinder; 
steam  is  now  f ree  to  flow  under  the  piston 
65,  eausing  an  npward  movement  of  the 
steam  and  air  pistons. 

Question.  When  piston  65  almost  com- 
plètes its  np  stroke,  what  taket  place  f 

Answer.  The  reversing  plate  69,  which  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  piston  engages 
the  shoulder  j  on  the  reversing  rod  71,  mov- 
ing  the  rod  and  reversing  valve  72  upward. 
The  upward  movement  of  the  reversing  valve 
closes  ports  f  and  h  and  opens  port  g,  thus 
permitting  steam  to  enter  chamber  D  at  the 
right  of  the  piston  77,  which  balances  the 
pressure  on  this  piston,  and  the  pressure  aet- 
ing  on  the  right  side  of  the  piston  79 — ^the 
chamber  at  the  left  of  this  piston  being 
open  to  the  atmosphère — ^will  force  the  main 
valve  83  to  the  left  (See  Fig.  2.) 

Question.  When  the  main  valve  moves 
to  the  left  what  takes  place  f 

Answer.  Bteam  from  chamber  A  is  ad- 
mitted through  port  c  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  ojlinder  on  top  of  piston  65,  eausing 
a  downward  stroke  of  the  steam  and  air 
piston;  at  the  same  time  port  b,  which  leads 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  cjlinder,  is  con- 
nected through  the  ezhaust  cavitj  B  in 
the  main  valve  83  to  the  ezhaust  port  d,  al- 
lowing  steam  below  the  piston  to  escape  to 
the  ezhaust 

Question.  When  the  piston  65  has  about 
completed  its  downward  stroke  what  takes 
place  f 

Answer.  The  reversing  plate  69  strikes 
the  button  k  on  the  lower  end  of  the  re- 
versing rod  71,  pulling  the  reversing  rod 
and  valve  down.  This  movement  of  the  re- 
versing valve  closes  port  g  and  the  ezhaust 
cavity  in  the  face  of  the  reversing  valve 
conneets  ports  f  and  h,  which  allows  the 
steam  in  chamber  D,  at  the  right  of  the  pis- 
ton 77,  to  escape  to  the  ezhaust,  thus  un- 
balancing  piston  77,  eausing  the  main  valve 
to  again  move  to  the  right,  Connecting  ports 
c  and  d  through  cavitj  B  in  the  main  slide 
valve,  thus  ezhausting  the  steam  fronr  the 
top  end  of  the  cjlinder,  and  at  the  same  time 
admitting  steam  through  port  b  to  the  lower 
end,  again  eausing  an  upward  stroke  of  the 
steam  and  air  pistons. 

Question.  How  should  an  air  compresser 
be  startedf 

Answer.  The  compresser  should  be  started 
slow,  with  the  drain  cocks  open  to  allow  the 
water  of  condensation  to  escape;  and  as  no 
provision  is  made  in  the  steam  end  to  cushion 
the  pistons  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  work  slowly  until  a  pressure 
of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  has  accumulated 
in  the  main  réservoir;  the  pistons  having 
to  work  against  this  pressure  will  be  cush- 
ioned  at  the  end  of  each  stroke.  After  the 
compresser  is  warm,  the  drain  cocks  should 
be  doeed  and  the  throttle  opened  sufficient 
to  run  the  compresser  at  the  proper  speed. 
The  lubricator  should  then  be  started  and 
allowed  to  feed  freelj  until  eight  or  ten 
drops  hâve  passed  to  the  compresser;  the 
feed  should  then  be  reduced  to  an  amount 
for  proper  lubrication. 
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Question.    Ai  what  speed  should  the  corn- 
preesor  be  nm  to  obtain  tha  beat  resultsf 
Answer.    Fif ty  to  sixtj  eycles  per  minute. 

AIB  END  OF  COMPBISSOB 

Qiieêtion,  How  manj  air  Talves  are  there 
in  the  air  end  of  the  compresser  f 

Afiêwer,  Pour  :  two  receiving  and  two  dis- 
charge valves. 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  re- 
ceiving  valves  f 

Answer.  The  receiving  valves  admit  air 
to  the  compresser  from  and  prevent  its  re- 
tom  to  the  atmosphère. 

Question.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  dis- 
charge valves  t 

Answer.  The  discharge  valve  allows  the 
air  to  pass  from  the  compresser  to  the  main 
réservoir,  and  prevents  its  retum. 

Question.  Ezplain  the  opération  of  the 
air  end  of  the  compresser. 

Answer.  When  the  air  piston  66  moves 
up,  a  partial  vacuum  is  f ormed  below  it, 
and  air  from  the  atmosphère  entering  the 
compresser  at  the  air  inlet,  will  flow  through 
passage  F  to  the  under  side  of  both  re- 
ceiving valves  86a  and  86b.  The  pressure 
above  the  lower  receiving  valve  86b,  at  this 
time,  being  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphère, 
the  valve  will  be  raised  from  its  seat  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  cjlinder  filled  with  air 
at  about  atmospheric  pressure.  In  the  mean- 
time,  the  air  above  the  piston  being  corn- 
pressed  will  hold  the  upper  receiving  valve 
86a  to  its  seat,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
slightlj  greater  than  that  in  the  main  réser- 
voir, the  upper  discharge  valve  86c  will  be 
forced  from  its  seat,  and  the  air  above  the 
piston  will  be  free  to  flow  through  the  pass- 
age r  and  G  to  the  main  réservoir.  On  the 
down  stroke  the  action  is  similar;  air  is 
taken  in  through  the  upper  receiving  valve 
86a,  whOe  the  air  below  the  piston  is  being 
compressed  and  forced  past  the  lower  dis- 
charge valve  86d  to  the  main  réservoir. 

Question.  What  should  be  the  lift  of 
the  air  valves! 

Answer,  The  air  valves  in  ail  Westing- 
house  compressors  should  hâve  the  same  lift, 
namelj,  3-32  of  an  inch. 

Question.  What  is  meant  bj  the  lift  of 
the  air  valves  t 

Answer,  The  distance  the  valves  maj  be 
raised  from  their  seat. 

Question,  How  often  should  the  air  end 
of  the  compressor  be  oiledf 

Answer,  No  flxed  rule  can  be  given  as 
se  much  dépends  on  the  condition  of  the 
compressor,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  work 
required^  but  in  anj  case  it  should  be  used 
sparingly. 

Question.  Should  oil  be  introduced 
through  the  strainerf 

Answer,  No;  as  oiling  in  this  manner  has 
a  tendency  to  gum  up  the  air  passages  and 
air  valves. 

DSFECTS  OF  THB  COMPRESSOR 

Question,  What  are  some  of  the  oommon 
causes  for  the  air  compressor  stoppingf 

Answer,  Lack  of  lubrication,  bent  or 
broken  reversing  rod,  loose  or  wom  reversing 
plate,  nuts  on  air  end  of  piston  coming  ofF, 
defective  compresser  govemor,  defective 
packing  rings  in  the  differentiiû  pistons. 

Question,  What  will  cause  the  piston  to 
make  an  uneven  stroke  f 

Answer.  This  may  be  caused  by  broken, 
stuck   open,   or   stuek   shut   air   valves,   or 


valves  having  improper  lift.  Where  the  pis- 
ton short  strokes  it  is  generally  caused  by 
over-lubrication  of  the  steam  end. 

Question.  What  will  cause  the  com- 
pressor to  run  hott 

Answer.  The  overheating  6t  the  com- 
pressor may  be  due  to  one  of  the  f  oUowing 
causes:  nmning  at  high  speed;  working 
against  high  pressure;  packing  rings  in  air 
piston  badly  wom;  defective  air  valves;  air 
passages  in  compressor  or  air  discharge 
pipe  partially  stopped  up;  leaky  piston  rod 
packing. 

Questions,  What  will  cause  the  com- 
pressor to'run  slowf 

Answer.  This  may  be  caused  by  leaky 
rings  in  the  air  piston;  discharge  valves 
leaking,  or  air  passages  partially  stopped  up. 
A  defective  govemor  may  also  cause  the 
compressor  to  r^  slow. 

Question.  What  will  cause  the  com- 
presser to  run  very  f ast  and  heat,  and  net 
compress  any  airf 

Answer,  This  may  be  caused  by  the 
strainer  becoming  dogged  with  ice  and  dirt, 
preventing  air  entering  the  cylinder. 

Question,  If,  when  steam  is  first  turned 
on,  the  piston  makes  a  stroke  up  and  stops, 
where  would  you  look  for  the  trouble  f 

Answer.  The  shoulder  j  on  the  reversing 
rod  may  be  wom;  the  opening  in  the  revers- 
ing plate  69  may  be  too  large  to  engage  the 
shoulder  on  the  reversing  rod;  loose  revers- 
ing plate  studs  preventing  the  piston  travel- 
ing  far  enough  to  reverse  the  compressor,  or 
the  main  valve  stuck  in  its  position  at  the 
right 

Question,  If  the  piston  makes  a  stroke 
up  and  a  stroke  down  and  stops  where  is 
the  trouble  f 

Answer.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  looee 
reversing  plate  69,  or  the  button  k  on  the 
end  of  the  reversing  rod  wom  or  broken 
off,  or  the  nuts  ofP  the  piston  rod  in  the 
air  cylinder,  or  the  main  valve  stuck  in  its 
position  at  the  left. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  efPect  if  à 
receiving  valve  breaks  or  sticks  open,  and 
how  may  it  be  locatedf 

Answer.  The  air  taken  into  the  cylinder 
will  flow  baek  to  the  atmosphère  as  the  pis- 
ton moves  toward  the  defective  valve,  and 
the  piston  will  make  a  quick  stroke  in  this 
direction.  By  holding  the  hand  over  the 
strainer  and  noting  the  direction  of  move- 
ment  of  the  piston  at  the  time  of  the  back 
flow  of  air  the  defective  valve  may  be  lo- 
cated. 

Question.  What  will  be  the  efPect  if  a 
discharge  valve  breaks  or  sticks  open  and 
how  may  it  be  locatedf 

Answer.  No  air  will  be  taken  into  the 
cylinder  as  Ihe  piston  moves  from  the  de- 
fective valve;  the  piston  will  make  a  quick 
stroke  from  and  a  slow  stroke  toward  de- 
fective valve. 

Question,  What  will  cause  the  piston  to 
mdte  a  quick  up  stroke  f 

Answer.  This  may  be  caused  by  a  broken 
or  stuck  open  upper  receiving  or  lower  dis- 
charge valve. 

Question,  How  will  this  cause  the  piston 
to  make  a  quick  up  stroke  f 

Answer,  In  the  case  of  an  upper  receiv- 
ing valve,  air  would  be  drawn  into  the  cylin- 
der on  the  down  stroke,  but  would  blow 
back  to  the  atmosphère  on  the  up  stroke; 
therefore  the  piston,  having  nb  work  to  do, 


will  move  quickly.  If  the  lower  diseharge 
vàive  were  at  f ault,  main  reservoif  air  woild 
Aow  back  under  the  piston,  causing  a  quick 
up  stroke,  as  the  main  réservoir  pressure 
would  assist  the  steam  pressure  in  the  move- 
ment  of  the  piston;  the  down  stnrfce,  how- 
ever,  would  be  slow,  as  the  piston  would  hâve 
to  work  against  main  réservoir  pressure  frooi 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke. 

Question.  What  will  cause  the  piston  to 
miûce  a  quick  down  stroke  f 

Answer.  Lower  receiving  or  upper  dis- 
charge valve  broken  or  stuck  open. 

Question.  If  the  compressor  stops  how  ean 
you  tell  if  the  govemor  is  responsibla  for 
the  trouble  f 

Answer.  By  opening  the  drain  eoek  in 
the  steam  passage  between  the  govemor  and 
the  compressor;  if  steam  flows  freely  the 
trouble  is  in  the  compressor;  if  net,  it  is  in 
the  govemor. 

Question.  What  will  cause  the  e<nii- 
pressor  to  short  stroke  or  dancef 

Answer.  Too  much  oil  in  the  steam  end 
or  bent  reverdng  rod. 

Question,  How  may  a  compressor  often 
be  started  when  it  stops  t 

Answer,  By  closing  the  steam  throttle 
for  a  f ew  seconds,  tiien  opening  it  quickly. 
If  thisvdoes  net  start  it,  try  tapping  the 
main  valve  chamber.'  This  will  usually  over- 
come  the  trouble  where  the  compressor  stops 
on  account  of  lack  of  lubrication. 

Question.  Where  piston  rod  packing  is 
blowing  bad  what  may  be  doue  to  stop  itf 

Answer.  Piston  rod  packing  blowing  gen- 
erally indicates  lack  of  lubrication  and  by 
deaning  and  oiling  the  swab  the  trouble  may 
be  usually  overcome.  However,  there  are 
times  when  the  leakage  by  the  packing  is  se 
great  that  the  oil  is  blown  off  the  swab  as 
f  ast  as  it  is  applied,  therefore  is  of  no  value 
in  lubricating  the  parts.  Where  this  con- 
dition exists  a  little  hard  grease  wrapped  up 
in  an  old  flag  and  tied  around  the  piston 
rod  would  insure  lubrication. 

STEAM  HEATINO  OF  TRAINS 

Question.  Will  you  kindly  offer  through 
the  Journal  some  information  in  regard  to 
the  heating  of  trains  f 

We  occasionally  hâve  complaint  made  by 
the  conductor  that  the  train  is  cold,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  complaint  is  made 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  either  the 
engineer  or  engine  were  at  fault. 

Will  you  also  explain  what  defects  in  the 
steam  heat  apparatus  found  on  an  engine 
that  will  prevent  the  proper  heating  of  a 
train  f 

Hère  is  the  trouble  I  had  recently  that 
prompted  me  to  writè  for  this  information: 
Leaving  the  terminal  the  reducing  valve  was 
working  ail  right  and  we  were  fumishing 
the  train  with  eighty  pounds  pressure. 
Shortly  af  ter  leaving,  something  went  wrong 
with  the  reducing  valve,  as  no  steam  would 
pass  through  it  We  turned  down  the  ad- 
justing  screw  as  far  as  it  would  go  and 
back  again  several  times,  shut  the  steam  off 
and  turned  it  on  a  number  of  times,  ham- 
mered  the  valve,  thinking  that  by  jarring  it 
would  open,  but  this  did  net  good. 

New  what  can  be  doue  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  ,get  steam  through  the  valve  and 
heat  the  train  f 

T.  M.B. 

Answer,  In  the  steam  heating  of  trains 
the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  the  abso- 
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late  neoesaitj  of  inaintaining  a  pressure 
of  ai  leaat  ten  pounds  in  tha  train  Une  at 
the  rear  ear.  Where  this  suggestion  is  f  aith- 
folty  earried  ont,  ail  tronbk  pertaining  to 
heating  the  différent  cars  in  the  train  will, 
as  a  mie,  ditappear. 

The  onlj  part  the  engine  erew  takee  in 
the  heating  of  trains  is  in  fornishing  the 
steam  pressure  asked  for  bj  the  eonductor 
or  reqnired  bj  the  rules;  and  where  this  is 
done,  and  ail  cars  in  the  train  are  not  heated 
properljy  the  proposition  is  up  to  the  train- 
man  or  inspeetors  whose  duty  it  msj  be  to 
aseertain  the  cause.  However,  the  engine- 
man  should  know  that  the  gauge  indicating 
the  pressure  earried  in  the  steam  heat  Une 
ie  registering  properlj,  that  the  reducing 
valve  is  adjusted  to  the  desired  pressure  and 
the  train  Une  on  the  engine  is  open  and  f  ree 
f rom  obstruction.  In  aU  Systems  of  car  heat- 
ing, using  steam  from  the  engine,  a  train 
line  or  main  supplj  pipe  extends  from  the 
boiler  head  to  the  rear  of  the  train.  As  the 
entire  train  line  and  its  connections  are  ex- 
posed  to  the  weather,  it  naturallj  f oUows 
that  it  contains  considérable  condensation, 
most  of  which  can  onlj  eseape  at  the  rear 
of  the  train  line.  This  condensation,  if  it 
is  not  allowed  to  discharge  at  the  rear  as 
fast  as  it  accumulâtes,  will  quicklj  f reeze 
and  cause  serious  trouble.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  eommon  causes  of  steam  heat  trou- 
bles; however,  if  the  steam  pressure  is  main- 
tained  on  the  train  line  aU  the  way  to  the 
rear  and  the  rear  train  pipe  valve  allowed  to 
bleed  a  Uttle  steam  throngh  the  reilr  hoee, 
this  trouble  maj  be  avoided.  It  might  be 
well  to  hère  point  out  a  mistake  frequentlj 
made  whUe  aiming'  to  supplj  the  proper 
pressure:  While  the  train  is  standing  at 
the  terminal  the  eonductpr  wiU  requeet  that 
some  given  pressure  be  fumished  to  heat  the 
train,  and  the  reducing  valve  is  adjusted  to 
the  pressure  asked  for  (this  with  the  train 
standing).  And  later,  when  the  train  is  in 
motion,  due  to  the  more  rapid  condensation 
in  the  train  pipe  under  the  cars,  and  radiat- 
ing  pipes  in  the  cars,  it  wiU  be  f  ound  that 
the  pressure  bas  dropped  back  considerablj, 
thus  calling  for  a  readjustment  of  the  re- 
ducing valve,  and  where  this  is  not  done, 
suffident  pressure  wiU  not  be  manitained  at 
the  rear  of  the  train. 

It  is  the  practiee  on  some  roads  to  leave 
it  to  the  discrétion  of  the  eonductor  as  to 
the  pressure  required  to  heat  the  train,  while 
other  roads  hâve  a  table  of  pressures  to  be 
used  with  trains  of  différent  length  and  tem- 
pérature of  weather. 

The  foUewing  table  is  one  in  eommon  use: 
For    weaÛier    10    degroos    above    zéro    or 

warmer. 

6  cars 35-35  pounds 

7-10  cars 35-iO     ** 

11-14  cars  55-t6     '* 

For  weather  below  10  degrees  above  zéro. 

6  cars 40-50  pounds 

7-10  cars  50-80     *' 

11-14  cars 80-120     *' 

It  is  often  remarked  hj  enginemen  that 
one  eonductor  will  ask  for  a  much  higher 
pressure  than  some  other  eonductor  in  heat- 
ing the  same  length  of  train,  and  they  won- 
der  if  the  higher  pressure  is  necessarj. 
This  maj  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  due  to  the 
différent  méthode  followed  bj  the  différent 
train  crews  in  ventilating  the  cars  in  their 
train. 


It  ie  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  train 
going  over  the  road  with  Uttle  or  no  ventila- 
tion; therefore  but  Uttle  heat  is  required  to 
keep  the  cars  warm.  Whereas,  with  proper 
ventilation,  whieh  means  more  eold  air  en- 
tering  the  cars,  more  steam  wiU  be  required 
te  heat  the  train. 

As  far  as  known  to  the  writer  rules  of 
the  ndlroad  companj  hold  the  eonductor 
responsible  for  the  proper  heating  and  ven- 
tilating of  aU  cars  in  his  train;  therefore 
the  judgment  of  the  eonductor  should  not 
be  questioned  hj  the  engineman  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  to  avoid  eom- 
plaint,  fumish  the  pressure  asked  for  and 
no  more. 

Steam  must  never  eut  off  or  pressure  re- 
duced  ezcept  on  eonductor 's  request  or  in 
case  of  accident  or  approaching  the  arrivai 
at  engine  terminais. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  the  reducing 
valve  you  had  trouble  with  it  is  évident  that 
for  some  reason  the  steam  valve  was  held  to 
its  seat,  thus  preventing  the  passage  of 
steam.  Where  a  conditions  of  this  kind 
ezists  about  the  onlj  thing  that  can  be  done 
is  to  remove  the  bottom  plug  in  the  valve 
body  and  either  remove  or  block  up  the  steam 
valve.  With  some  make  of  reducing  valves 
the  steam  valve  wiU  drop  out  when  the  cap 
nut  is  removed,  with  others  the  valve  wiU 
hâve  to  be  blocked  up  from  ite  seat 

piLAYED    RKLKA8E    DP    ENQINB    BRAKS 

Question,  We  hâve  a  yard  engine  hère 
which  bas  the  £-T  equipment.  The  brakes 
are  giving  considérable  trouble.  They  apply 
too  quickly  and  are  eztremely  slow  in  re- 
leasing. Brake  at  times  wiU  not  release  un- 
less  independent  brake  valve  is  placed  in 
fuU  release  position.  The  blow  at  the  brake 
valve  equals  in  duration  the  blow  at  the  dis- 
tributing  valve  when  releasing  and  is  ended 
bef ore  release  of  brakes  starta.  The  round- 
house  foreman  claims  that  aU  parts  hâve 
been  taken  down  and  deaned  but  at  times 
the  brake  wiU  skid  the  wheels  on  ordinary 
raU  unless  sand  is  nsed. 

J.  £.  G. 

Aiiiwer.  To  release  the  locomotive  brake 
it  is  necessary  that  the  air  be  ezhausted  from 
the  appUcation  cylinder  and  chamber  of  the 
distributing  valve.  The  brake  failing  to 
release  with  both  the  automatic  and  inde-' 
pendent  brake  valves  in  running  position  is 
an  indication  that  the  epening  from  the  ap- 
pUcation oyMnder  and  chamber  to  the  atmos- 
phère tlwough  the  brake  valves  has  been 
ent  off  by  the  movement  of  the  equalising 
sUde  valve  from  release  positien. 

A  delayed  release  of  the  engine  brake  may 
be  caused  by  partiaUy  obstructed  exhaust 
passage  from  the  appUcation  cylinder  and 
chnmber;  and  for  this  would  make  elose 
examination  of  brake  valve  gaskets.  Also, 
this  delayed  release  may  be  due  to  high  fric- 
tion of  the  appUcation  piston  and  its  valves; 
the  latter,  no  doubt,  being  the  greater  cause 
for  your  trouble.  To  test  the  application 
piston  and  its  valves  for  sensitiveness  in  its 
movement  to  application  position,  with  the 
brake  fully  charged,  make  a  brake  pipe  ré- 
duction of  about  four  pounds  and  note  if 
the  brake  applies — it  should.  To  test  thèse 
farts  for  sensitiveness  in  their  movement  to 
relea^  position  apply  the  brake  in  f  ull,  then 
graduate  the  release  by  moving  the  inde- 
1>eHdeBt  hreke  valve  between  release  and  lap 


position,  noting  how  Ught  the  graduatioi^ 
can  be  made.  The  brake  being  ' '  too  quiek" 
in  applying  would  indicate  high  friction  of 
the  appUcation  piston  and  its  valves.  The 
reason  for  this  action  is  when  an  appUea* 
tion  is  made  air  entering  the  appUcation 
cylinder  wiU  not  start  the  hard  moviii^ 
piston  toward  appUcation  position  until  con- 
sidérable pressure  has  accumulated,  when 
the  piston  wiU  move  its  extrême  travel,^cre- 
ating  a  f  uU  opening  of  the  application  port, 
thus  eausing  a  quiek  build-up  of  brake  cylin- 
der pressure,  especiaUy  with  short  piston 
traveL  Assuming  that  the  brake  System  of 
the  engine  is  properly  proportioned,  wheel 
sUding  may  then  be  attributed  to  too  high 
brake  cylinder  pressure,  which  wiU  be  indi- 
cated  by  the  brake  eyUnder  gauge,  and  may 
be  remedied  by  a  readjustment  of  the  re- 
ducing valve  to  the  standard  pressure  used. 
Where  it  is  f  ound  necessary  \n  making  a  re- 
lease of  the  brake  to  move  the  independent 
brake  valve  to  release  position,  it  indieates 
that  the  equaUzing  piston  and  its  slide  valve 
in  the  distributing  valve  hâve  moved  from 
release  position.  The  movement  of  the 
equaUzing  piston  is  caused  by  a  variation 
of  brake  pipe  pressure  due  to  the  non-sensi- 
tiveness  of  the  feed  valve.  The  movement 
of  the  e9ualizing  sUde  valve  from  release 
position  closes  the  connection  between  the 
application  cylinder  and  release  pipe  and  it 
is  through  the  release  pipe  that  the  brake 
is  released  whex^  the  brake  valves  are  in  run- 
ning position.  When  the  brake  is  released 
by  moving  the  independent  brake  valve  to 
releoêe  poêition,  the  air  is  taken  from  the 
appUcation  cylinder  and  chamber  through 
the  application  cylinder  pipe  (the  middle 
pipe  on  the  left  of  the  distributing  valve), 
which  is  eonhected  direct  to  the  application 
cylinder,  and  therefore  is  not  coiitroUed  by 
the  equalizing  slide  valve  in  any  of  its  posi- 
tions. 

BFFXOT  or   LKAKAGX  PAST  THX  8APET7   VALVE 

Question,  WiU  you  please  say  if  leakage 
past  the  safety  valve  of  the  distributing 
valve  wiU  cause  the  engine  brake  to  release 
following  an  automatic  application  f  What 
will  be  the  effect  following  an  independent 
application  f 

C.  C.  B. 

Answer,  When  a  brake  pipe  réduction  is 
made,  the  equalizing  piston  and  slide  valve  in 
the  distributing  valve  will  move  to  applica- 
tion position,  Connecting  the  application 
cylinder  and  chamber  with  the  safety  valve, 
and  if  the  air  eatering  thess  ehambers  from 
the  pressure  chamber  eecapee  to  the  atmos- 
phère as  fast  as  it  enters,  the  locomotive 
brake  will  not  apply.  However,  if  the  brake 
does  apply,  it  will  remain  applied,  as  when 
the  equaUzing  piston  and  graduating  valve 
move  back  to  service  lap  position,  the  port 
leading  to  the  safety  valve  is  closed;  there- 
fore, the  leakage  being  eut  off,  the  brake  wiU 
remain  applied,  but  at  a  pressure  less  than 
that  which  should  obtain  for  the  réduction 
made.  In  an  independent  application  the 
brake  should  start  to  release  as  soon  as  the 
brake  valve  is  moved  to  lap  position. 

FEED  VALVE  DE7B0TS 

Question.  We  are  having  considérable 
trouble  with  our  feed  valves  and  I^  would 
ask  you  if  you  would  say  what  are  the  most 
eommon  defects,  what  tests  may  be  made 
while  on  the  road,  and  what  remédies  may 
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be  appliedt    Our  engines  are  equipped  with 
the  £-T  brake. 

L.  P. 
Answer,  The  purpoee  of  the  feed  valve  is 
to  regulate  and  eontrol  the  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure when  the  handle  of  the  àutomatic  brake 
valve  is  placed  in  either  running  or  holding 
position.  The  f ollowing  defects  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  common:  Too  light  or  too 
loose  a  fit  of  the  supply  valve  piston  in  its 
bushing;  regulating  valve  held  from  its  seat 
by  dirt  or  the  lower  stem  of  this  valve  being 
too  long  or  too  short;  leakage  past  the  sup- 
plj  valve;  leaky  feed  valve  case  gasket;  sand 
holes  in  feed  valve  bracket  or  valve  not 
properly  applied  to  bracket  Where  the 
supply  valve  piston  forms  too  close  a  fit 
in  its  bushing,  or  an  oil  or  wâter  packing 
f  ormed  around  the  piston  so  that  air  cannot 
feed  past  the  piston,  the  brake  pipe  will 
charge  to  a  pressure  higher  than  that  for 
which  the  feed  valve  is  adjusted.  The  en- 
gineman  may  f  ree  the  piston  of  the  water  or 
oil,  but  the  refitting  of  the  piston  is  a  shop 
job.  A  too  loose  fit  of  this  piston  may  be 
determined  by  the  f  ollowing  test:  With  the 
pressure  pumped  up, ,  open  the  rear  angle 
eock  sufficient  to  create  a  brake  pipe  leak- 


age of  about  ten  pounds  per  minute,  and  note 
the  black  hand  on  the  gauge;  this  should 
cause  the  hand  to  fluctuate,  that  is,  the  hand 
should  move  back  and  forth,  indicating  the 
rise  and  drop  of  brake  pipe  pressure  caused 
by  the  opening  and  dosing  of  the  supply 
valve  in  the  feed  valve.  If  the  gauge  hand 
does  not  fluctuate  it  indicates  that  the  sup- 
ply valve  piston  is  too  loose  a  fit  in  its  bush- 
ing and  that  the  brake  pipe  leakage  is  being 
supplied  past  the  piston  and  regulating 
valve. 

The  regulating  valve  being  held  from  its 
seat  by  dirt  or  its  lower  stem  being  too 
long  will  prevent  main  réservoir  pressure 
forming  back  of  the  supply  valve  piston  to 
assist  the  spring  in  moving  the  piston  and 
closing  the  supply  valve  when  the  desired 
pressure  is  obtained  in  the  brake  pipe. 
Where  the  lower  stem  of  the  regulating 
valve  is  short  or  the  passage  by  the  valve  is 
partially  stopped  up  with  dirt,  the  aii*  f eed- 
ing  past  the  supply  valve  piston  will  not 
be  free  to  fiow  to  the  brake  pipe  as  f ast 
as  it  is  coming  past  the  piston;  and  pres- 
sure above  brake  pipe  pressure  forming 
back  of  the  piston  will  hâve  a  tendency  to 
move   the  piston  and  supply  valve  toward 


dosed  position,  causing  the  brake  pipe  to 
charge  slowly  when  nearing  the  maxinitim 
pressure;  too  loose  a  fit  of  the  supply  valv» 
piston  wiïL  give  the  same  trouble.  Leakage- 
past  the  supply  valve  may  be  due  to  a  eut 
valve  or  seat,  or  the  valve  held  from  it» 
seat  by  gum  or  dirt,  and  will  require  in- 
spection to  détermine  the  cause.  Leakage^ 
past  this  valve,  if  greater  than  brake  pipe 
leakage,  will  build  up  the  brake  pipe  pres- 
sure above  the  adjustment  of  the  feed  valve» 
Leaky  feed  valve  case  gaskets  will  permit 
air  at  main  réservoir  pressure  to  leak  direet 
to  the  feed  valve  pipe  and  brake  pipe,  when 
the  brake  valve  is  in  either  running  or  hold- 
ing position.  This  leakage  may  sometimes» 
be  overcome  by  simply  tightening  the  nuts 
holding  the  feed  valve  to  its  bracket.  Where 
sand  holes  are  found  in  feed  valve  bracket 
it  is  necessary  to  change  bracket  to  over- 
come the  trouble.  It  is  sometimes  found 
convenient  when  piping  an  engine  to  mako 
the  main  réservoir  connection  to  the  feed 
valve  bracket  at  the  right  side  of  the  bracket 
and  where  this  is  done  it  is  necessary  to  hâve 
a  bracket  with  '  '  crossed  ports  '  '  or  invert  the 
feed  valve.  Whore  the  brâke  pipe  pressure 
is  not  maintained  at  that  for  which  the  feed 


This  picture  was  taken  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  near 
Madison^  Wisconsinû    Do  you  think  the  crew  eamed  their  money? 
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▼alve  is  adJQsted,  we  generallj  assume  that 
tUe  yalve  is  at  fanlt.  However,  with  the 
feed'yalye  in  perfeet  condition^  proper  pres- 
sure maj  not  be  inaintalned,  due  to  def ects 
f ound  in  the  automatie  brake  valve.  Leak- 
âge  past  fhe  rotarj  valve,  lower  bodj  gasket 
or  pipe  bracket  gasket  will  permit  main 
réservoir  air  to  pass  directlj  to  the  brake 
pipe.  To  détermine  if  the  def  ect  is  in  the 
brake  valve  or  in  the  f  eed  valve  or  its  bracket 
make  a  service  réduction  sufficientlj  heavy 
to  bring  the  brake  pipe  pressure  down  be- 
low  the  adjustment  of  the  feed  valve,  then 
move  the  brake  valve  handle  to  lap  position; 
now  watch  the  black  hand;  if  it  remains  sta- 
tionary  the  def  ect  is,  of  course,  eut  out,  and 
wiU  be  f  ound  in  the  feed  valve,  its  gasket  or 
bracket,  as  in  this  position  of  the  brake  valve 
thèse  parts  are  eut  out.  Whereas,  if  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  continues  to  rise  the 
defect  will  be  found  in  the  brake  valve,  and 
if  caused  bj  leaky  gaskôts,  ma j  sometimes  be 
overcome  bj  tightening  the  bolts  in  the 
brake  valve. 

PUBPOSX   OF  THS   EQUÂLIZING   RESERVOIR 

Question,  Will  you  please  make  dear  the 
object  of  the  equalizing  réservoir,  that  is, 
what  part  does  it  take  in  the  opération  of 
the  brake  f  Could  not  the  brake  valve  be 
operated  just  as  well  without  itf  May  ap- 
pear  like  a  f oolish  question,  but  if  my  mem- 
ory  serves  me  right,  in  earlier  types  of  brake 
valves  no  equalizing  réservoir  was  used.  Now 
what  are  the  advantages  in  its  usef 

ce.  Bf. 

Answer,  The  purpose  of  the  equalizing 
réservoir  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 


chamber  above  the  equalizing  piston  in  the 
automatie  brake  valve;  this  chamber  is  eom- 
monly  known  as  chamber  ''D."  Were  the 
volume  of  air  above  the  equalizing  piston 
only  that  found  in  the  brake  valve  itself  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  graduated 
réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure,  for  the 
reason  that  the  volume  of  air  above  the  pis- 
ton being  so  small  the  first  opening  of  the 
preliminary  ezhaust  port  when  the^  brake 
valve  handle  was  moved  to  service  position 
would  drop  the  pressure  quite  low,  and  con- 
sequently  set  the  brakes  with  greater  force 
than  intended.  Hence,  to  make  possible  a 
graduated  réduction  of  the  pressure  above 
the  equalizing  piston  the  chamber  above  this 
piston — chamber  "D" — is  enlarged  by  Con- 
necting it  to  the  equalizing  réservoir;  there- 
fore,  the  equalizing  réservoir  may  be  con- 
sidered  a  part  of  chamber  "D"  and  is  nec- 
essary  in  obtaining  the  equalizing  discharge 
feature  of  the  brake  valve.  That  this  may  be 
more  fully  understood,  let  us  assume  a  case 
where  the  pipe  to  this  réservoir  breaks  while 
on  the  road.  The  instructions  are  to  put  a 
blind  gasket  in  the  pipe  at  the  brake  valve 
connection  and  plug  the  brake  pipe  ezhaust 
port.  But  supposing  we  do  not  plug  the 
brake  pipe  ezhaust  port,  what  will  be  the 
resuit  f  When  the  handle  of  the  brake  valve 
is  moved  to  service  position,  chamber  ''D'' 
will  be  open  to  the  atmosphère  through  the 
preliminary  ezhaust  port,  and  the  pressure 
above  the  equalizing  piston,  due  to  the  small 
volume,  will  drop  quickly,  causing  a  sudden 
and  full  opening  of  the  braké  pipe  ezhaust 
port,  which  in  tum  will  cause  a  quick  drop 
of  brake  pipe  pressure  that  may  resuit  in 


the  brakes  applying  in  quick  action;  this  is 
espeeially  true  Srith  a  short  train.  And 
where  the  brakes  do  not  apply  in  quick  ac- 
tion a  heavy  service  réduction  will  be  ob- 
tained — ^the  amount  depending  on  the  length 
of  time  the  brake  valve  handle  is  held  in 
service  position,  the  fit  of  the  equalizing  pis- 
ton pâcking  ring  in  its  bushing,  and  the 
length  of  the  brake  pipe.  Theref  ore,  as  the 
amount  of  réduction  of  brake  pipe  pressure 
cannot  be  controUed  withôut  the  use  of  the 
equalizing  réservoir,  the  brake  pipe  ezhaust 
port  must  be  plugged;  and  where  this  is 
done  we  are  back  to  the  brake  valve  of  the 
earlier  days — ^the  one  which  you  refer  to, 
where  no  equalizing  réservoir  was  used.  With 
the  equalizing  réservoir  pipe  blanked  and 
the  brake  pipe  service  ezhaust  port  plugged, 
to  apply  the  brake  it  is  necessaly  to  move 
the  brtîke  valve  handle  totoard  emergency 
position,  in  which  there  is  a  direct  opening 
from  the  brake  pipe  to  the  atmosphère. 
When  braking  a  train  in  this  manner  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the  brake  pipe 
pressure  gradually,  for  if  reduced  too 
quickly,  quick  action  of  the  brakes  will  be 
had.  When  the  desired  réduction  is  made 
the  brake  pipe  ezhaust  must  be  dosed  grad- 
ually, that  is,  the  brake  valve  handle  must  be 
retumed  to  lap  position  slowly,  for  if  the 
ezhaust  be  dosed  suddenly  a  number  of  the 
brakes  on  the  head  end  of  the  train  will  be 
"kicked  off."  As  a  final  word  it  may  be 
said  that  the  equalizing  réservoir  makes  pos- 
sible the  equalizing  discharge  feature  of  the 
automatie  brake  valve,  taking  from  the 
hands  of  the  engineer  the  opening  and  dos- 
ing  of  the  brake  pipe  service  ezhaust  port. 


TRAIN   RULES 


Amarillo,   Tezas,   Nov.   3,   1922. 

Question,  Would  like  your  understanding 
of  the  f oUowing  order  which  was  given  an 
eztra. 

<<  Engine  13  run  eztra  A  to  H.  Ail  over- 
due  trains  1:30  p.  m.  hâve  arrived  and 
departed  or  hâve  been  annulled." 

This  order  was  issued  and  completed  at 
11:40  a.  m.  The  conductor  daimed  that 
he  could  not  leave  A  until  1:30  p.  m. 

A  Reader. 

Answer.  The  order  is  *not  a  standard 
order.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  eztra 
authentic  information  as  to  what  trains 
that  are  due,  hâve  arrived,  or  not  arrived 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  short  it  acts  as  a 
register  and  is  generaUy  used  •  in  lieu  of 
the  register,  although  sometimes  such  an 
order  is  issued  to  a  train  moving  over  a 
f oreign  road  to  assist  the  crew  in  checking 
against  trains. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  some  good 
reason  for  making  the  time  1:30  p.  m.  in 
the  order  but  from  this  distance  it  has 
the  appearance  of  being  an  improper  or- 
der on  which  to  clear  an  eztra  train  that 
is  due  to  leave  A  before  1:30  p.  m.  The 
correct  method  of  using  such  an  order  is 
to  hâve  the  time  in  the  order  correspond 
dosdy  with  the  time  for  which  the  train 
is  called,  or  the  time  it  wiU  be  ready  to 
départ.     For  ezample,  if  the  eztra  was  to 


By  George  E.  Collingwood 

leave  A  at  11:40  a.  m.,  the  order  should 
hâve  read: 

"At  11:40  a.  m.  ail  overdue  trains  hâve 
arrived  and  left  A  or  are  annulled." 

Such  an  order  fumishes  a  check  on  con- 
ditions at  11:40  a.  m.  and  if  the  train 
does  not  leave  A  until  12:30  p.  m.  the 
crew  would  understand  that  the  dearance 
order  covered  ail  trains  due  at  or  before 
11:40  a.  m.  and  that  it  need  not  concern 
itself  with  trains  due  before  11:40  a.  m. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  chéck  the 
time  table  for  trains' due  to  arrive  or  leave 
A  after  11:40  a.  m.,  and  then  keep  clear  of 
such  trains  or  get  orders  against  them. 

Sanderson,  Tezas,  Oct.  18,  1922. 

Question,  Kindly  give  me  a  ruling  on 
the  following  orders: 

'*  Eztra  760  west  has  right  over  eztra 
772  east.  A  to  P  to  wait  at  D  untU  11:25 
a.  m." 

At  0  the  following  order  was  received: 

''Eztra  760  west  meet  eztra  772  east  at 
E." 

In  this  case  should  eztra  760  west  wait 
at  D  until  11:25  a.  m.,  or  is  the  wait  voidf 
Should  the  order  to  wait  and  the  right  of 
track  order  hâve  been  annulledf 

Interssted. 

Answer,  The  orders  require  that  eztra 
760  west  must  wait  at  D  until  11:25  a.  m. 

The   wait   portion    of   the   order   should 


hâve  been  annulled,  or  the  whole  order 
might  hâve  been  annulled.  Had  the  whole 
order  been  annulled  eztra  760  west  would 
hâve  taken  siding  at  the  meeting  point 
at  E,  provided  that  the  superior  direction 
of  trains  is  east  as  indicated  by  the  orders. 
Under  the  orders  as  issued  eztra  760 
west  must  vrait  as  required  and  eztra  772 
east  must  take  the  siding  at  E  for  eztra 
760  west 

Huron,  S.  D.,  Nov.  2,  1922. 

Question,  I  was  recently  given  the  fol- 
lowing order  at  A  on  a  regular  train. 

''Engine  161  run  passenger  eztra  H  to 
A  and  retum  to  H  with  right  over  ail 
trains  between  H  and  A." 

With  such  an  order  did  the  regular 
train  hâve  any  right  to  leave  Af 

A  Conductor. 

Answer,  The  order  gives  eztra  161  right 
over  ail  trains,  making  it  superior  to  any 
regular  train  and  as  the  eztra  has  no 
schedule  time  it  is  due  to  arrive  at  A  at 
once,  on  receipt  of  the  order.  It  follows 
that  a  regular  train,  or  any  other  train 
receiving  the  order  has  no  authority  to 
proceed  until  the  eztra  has  arrived  and 
left  A. 

October  18,  1922. 
Question,     We    hâve    a    new    book    of 
rules.     The   trainmaster   says  that  a  "p. 
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m."  train  cannot  aasoma  an  ''a.  m.'' 
seheânla  and  vlea  yenL 

It  seems  to  me  that  alther  oonld,  if  the 
time  tabla  did  not  ehange  at  12:01  a.  m. 

If  No.  5  left  A  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  old 
time  table  and  a  new  time  table  took  effeet 
at  2:00  p.  m.  showing  Ko.  5  due  to  leave 
at  11:00  a.  m.  what  is  to  prevent  No.  5 
of  the  old  time  table  from  asfoming  the 
same  sehedule  of  the  new  time  table  t 

Would  that  make  it  a  différent  datet 

A   MXMBZB. 

Answer,  Aesoming  that  jou  are  using 
standard  code  Rule  é,  a  train  due  to  leave 
A  in  the  a.  m.  can  assume  a  sehedule  of 
the  new  time  table  due  to  leave  in  the  p. 
m. 

For  ezample,  No.  1  is  due  to  leave  A  at 
11:35  a.  m.  on  the  old  time  table.  A  new 
time  table  takee  effeet  at  1:01  p.  m.  show- 
ing'No.  1  due  to  leave  A  at  12:15  p.  m.  In 
this  case  No.  1  may  retain  its  train  orders 
and  assume  the  sdiedule  of  the  new  time 
table,  so  far  as  the  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  are 
eoncemed. 

Of  course,  such  schedules  would  hâve  to 
correspond  as  to  elass,  day  of  leaying  its 
initial  station,  direction  and  initial  and 
terminal  stations. 

In  the  case-of  No.  5  due  to  leave  its 
initial  station  at  1  p.  m.  on  the  old  time 
table  and  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  new  time  table, 
No.  5  could  assume  the  new  sehedule  pro- 
viding  that  the  schedules  correspond  as  to 
class,  daj  of  leaving  its  initial  station,  and 
as  to  initial  and  terminal  stations. 

There  are  two  wajs  in  which  a  time 
table  of  the  new  time  table  becomes  effect- 
ive. 

First — ^A  sehedule  of  the  new  time  table 
is  effective  when  it  is  due  to  leave  its  ini- 
tial station  at,  or  after  the  time  the  new 
time  table  takes  effeet,  providing  that  the 
old  time  table  did  not  authorize  a  train  of 
the  same  number  and  àaj  of  leaving  its 
initial  station.  That  is  to  saj,  when  the 
sehedule  is  a  new  sehedule  or  one  that  was 
not  due  to  leave  its  initial  station  on  the 
old  time  table  befôre  the  tiihe  the  new 
time  table  tpok  effeet.  Such  a  sehedule  is 
good  to  autnorize  a  train  from  its  initial 
station  to  its  terminal  station. 

Second — ^When  a  train  that  was  author- 
ized  hj  the  old  time  table  is  on  a  sehed- 
ule which  corresponds  as  to  number,  dass, 
day  of  leaving,  direction,  and  initiisil  and 
termina]  stations,  with  a  sehedule  of  the 
new  time  table  which  is  not  more  than  12 
honrs  overdue  at  the  point  where  the  train 
finds  itself  at  time  of  change  of  time 
tables,  such  train  may  retain  its  train 
orders  and  assume  the  sehedule  of  corre- 
sponding  number  of  the  new  time  table. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Nov.  1,  1922. 

Question,  We  are  working  under  the 
standard  code  of  train  rules.  The  foUow- 
ing  order  is  given: 

''Extra  124  east  run  ahead  of  No.  11  E 
until  overtaken." 

There  are  no  automatic  signais  on  this 
line  and  trains  are  spaced  apart  with  the 
train  order  signais  as  required  by  Bule 
91. 

When  No.  11  arrived  at  E  the  train 
order  signal  waa  dear.  Haa  No.  11  the 
right  to  make  sehedule  speed  until  it  over- 
takes  the  extra  t 


Does  the  order  reUeve  the  extra  from 
observing  the  flagging  rule  so  far  as  No. 
11  is  eoneemedt 

A  HXMBKB. 

Answer.  No.  11  is  at  liberty  to  make 
its  sehedule  time  from  B,  observing  every 
précaution  whieh  should  be  observed  when 
it  is  foUowing  any  other  train.  The  order 
does  not  give  the  extra  any  authority  to 
violate  any  flagging  rule  for  protection. 

The  order  used  is  known  as  the  4th  ex- 
ample of  Form  B.  The  explanation  reads: 
"The  first-named  train  wiU  nm  ahead  of 
the  second  named  train  from  the  desig- 
nated  point  until  overtaken,  and  then  ar- 
range for  the  rear  train  to  pass  promptly. 

To  get  a  dear  view  of  the  case  it  is 
well  to  understand  that  the  only  reason  the 
extra  has  to  hâve  orders  at  ail,  is  because 
Bule  85  States  that  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided  an  extra  must  dear  a  train  of  the 
dass  of  No.  11.  It  foUows  that  in  the 
absence  of  Bule  85  the  extra  might  pro- 
ceed  ahead  of  the  regular  train  without 
orders.  In  other  words  the  order  is  not 
given  for  the  protection  of  either  train 
in  its  movements,  but  only  to  permit  the 
extra  to  move  when  it  would  otherwise  be 
delayed.  Bule  85  is  intended  to  keep  less 
important  trains  out  of  the  way  of  No. 
11,  by  requiring  them  to  dear  the  time 
of  No.  11,  unless  they  get  orders,  and, 
such  an  order  simply  permits  them  to 
move  on  the  time  of  No.  11,  but  does  not 
in  any  way  change  any  rule  of  protection, 
nor  does  it  fumidi  any  protection  to  the 
extra. 


Oarl  Damn  (Indapendent  Blae.  Oa^  Mnske- 
g(m,  ICieh.),  bdng  one  of  the  original  Dama 
family  aataraUy  teOs  ^'tamÈÛj^aameà" 
quaet  jokea: 

'^Th^  were  dnatered  aronnd  ona  of  tiM 
maehine  ahop  efaeeker-player  gnmpa  on  the 
main  floor,  the  other  noon,  and  ono  of  Hie 
onlookers  told  a  story  whteh  waa  both  taU 
and  wide.  The  liateners  took  it  in  ooleninly 
and  in  aliénée  when  np  tpoke  one  aa  having 
authority: 

"  'Do  you  know  what  yoa  remind  me  of  f  ' 
said  he. 

"  'No/  replied  the  story  teller.  'What 
isitf 

"  'Ton  remind  me  of  a  ehap  who  dyes 
lamb's  wooly'  said  the  man,  'only  he's  a 
lamb  dyer  and  yen  are  something  that 
sounds  very  similar.'  " 


"Hère  is  one  that  happened  In  one  of  the 
local  schools  last  weds,"  writea  George  £. 
Joutras  (our  New  York  Oflee  humoriat). 
"One  of  the  teachers  had  a  boy  in  her  daaa 
who  had  the  habit  of  coming  to  sehool  in  a 
dirty  and  ragged  condition.  The  teacher, 
being  tired  of  talking  to  the  boy,  ealled  his 
case  to  the  attention  of  the  nurse.  The 
nurse  got  after  him,  but  as  there  waa  no  im- 
provement,  requested  the  teacher  to  write  to 
the  boy 's  motiier,  and  request  her  to  mend 
his  dothes  and  see  that  he  took  a  bath. 
The  teacher  received  a  very  short  note  in 
reply,  as  follows:  'I  send  my  Johnny  to 
sehool  for  you  to  leam  him^  not  smaU  him. 
He  ain't  no  rose.'  " 
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RADIO 


By  EDWARD  UNDLEY  BOWLES 
Êfutruetor  in  Radio  Communication,  MagêachuMmtu  Instituto  of  ToelmoSogy 

The  Purpose  of  a  Détecter  and  Its  Opération 
in  the  Case  of  Water  Wave 


We  bave  seen  that  the  eurrent  produeed 
in  the  aerial  by  an  ineoming  wave  is  alter- 
oating;  that  is,  it  flows  first  in  one  direc- 
tion and  then  in  the  otber.  We  saw  the 
ûmilarity  between  this  up-and-down  mo- 
tion and  the  motion  of  a  water  wave.  We 
devised  a  means  of  cutting  off  the  lower 
part  of  the  water  wave  so  as  to  record  a 
séries  of  little  pushes  ail  in  one  direction. 
The  reason  we  need  snch  a  device  for  the 
eleetric  waves  is  évident  when  we  eon- 
sider  the  rate  at  which  the  pushes  oecnr — 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other. 
No  mechanical  bodj  conld  be  made  to 
move  back  and  forth  fast  enongh  to  fol- 
low  thèse  altemations,  and  if  it  could,  we 
eould  not  hear  the  sound  since  onr  ears 
are  not  sensitive  to  snch  a  high  piteh. 

How  the  Badlo  Waves 
Are  Made  Audible 

What  we  will  do,  then,  is  to  collect  ail 
the  tops  of  the  waves  and  hâve  them  push 
on  a  métal  diaphragm.  AU  thèse  pushes 
in  one  direction  will  add  up  and  make  one 
big  pushy  which  is  an  average  of  them  ail. 
The  combined  effort  ail  in  one  direction 
will  cause  the  diaphragm  (we  will  diseuss 
this  pièce  of  apparatus  later)  to  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  aciing  impulse  or 
force.  When  this  one  gronp  of  waves  has 
gone  by,  then  we  hâve  made  a  record  of 
it  as  a  whole  by  having  it  act  as  one  im- 
pulse on  the  diaphragm.  When  it  has 
passed,  the  diaphragm  will  fly  back,  and 
just  as  soon  as  it  has  flown  back,  another 
y  group  of  waves  will  hâve  come  to  push  it 
again.  Thus  the  diaphragmas  vibration 
will  be  of  the  frequency  of  the  number  of 
the  groups  of  ineoming  waves  and'  not  of 
the  frequency  of  the  radio  waves  them- 
selves.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  give  us  an 
audible  sound  from  waves,  which,  in  them- 
selves,  were  not  audible.  Thus  we  hâve 
the  term  radio  and  audio  frequency. 

The  Electric  Detector— What 
It  l8  and  How  It  Works 

We  hâve  agreed  as  tp  the  purpose  of 
inserting  a  détecter  in  the  aerial  circuit. 
The  question  is:  What  is  an  eleetric  dé- 
tecter and  how  does  it  eut  off  the  *  '  hol- . 
lows"  of  the  waves  f  In  the  original  wire- 
less  receiving  sets  a  métal  flling  device 
called  a  coherer  was  used,  but  the  instru- 
ment was  awkward  for  its  purpose  and 
much  difficulty  was  encountered  in  mak- 


ing  its  action  continuons.  ^^Jiifter  the 
coherer  there  came  magnetic  devices  and 
also  certain  apparatus  depending  upon 
beat  for  their  opération.  The  first  con- 
tact détecter  was  that  invented  by  a  Pro- 
fesser Hughes  in  1879.  Hughes  found 
that  the  contact  between  carbon  and  steel 
had  the  property  of  detecting  eleetric 
waves.  His  device  is  very  simply  pictured 
in  figure  23.  To  refine  the  détecter  the 
next  step  was  to  support  a  pièce  of  carbon 
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between  two  métal  faces.  This  carbon  in- 
strument was  superseded  by  varions  crys- 
tal  devices,  until  today  we  hâve  detectors 
using  a  crystal  and  a  contact  point  of 
métal,  or  simply  one  crystal  touching  an- 
other of  a  différent  composition.  As  ex- 
amples of  such  crystals,  there  are  galena, 
iron  pyrites,  zincite,  silicon,  carborundum, 
chalcopyrite,  bromite,  molybdenite  and 
many  others.  (Galena,  iron  pyrites  and 
molybdenite  are  in  order,  lead  sulphide, 
iron  sulphide  and  molybdenum  sulphides  of 
copper  and  iron.) 

Thèse  materials  hâve  the  characteristics 
of  allowing  the  eurrent  to  fiow  only  in  one 
direction,  or  nearly  so,  and  when  mounted 
properly  they  act  as  rectifiera  of  the  high 
frequency  waves.  (By  a  rectifier  we  mean 
a  device  which  is  partial  to  passing  a  eur- 
rent in  only  one  direction.)  Perhaps  the 
most  widely  used  crystals  are  galena,  sili- 
con and  pyrites.  The  silicon  has  sensitive 
spots  which  are  easy  to  find,  wherèas  the 
iron  pyrites,  although  it  is  more  lasting  in 
its  detecting  qualities;|^  has  a  surface  on 
which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  a 
sensitive  point. 

The  Moanting  of  the  Crystals 

The  crystals  are  many  of  them  injured 
by  beat,  and  in  mounting  them  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  they  should  not  be  injured  from 
this    cause.      Ordinarily    a    solder    which 


melts  at  a  very  low  température  is  used, 
such  as,  for  example,  Wood's  métal  or  an 
amalgam  of  small  partides  of  lead  mixed 
with  mercury.  Xhe  contact  on  the  crystal 
is  made  by  means  of  a  feeler  of  phosphor 
bronze,  steel,  brass,  or  by  another  crystal 
of  différent  nature.  Such  a  mounting  is 
schematically  shown  in  figure  24. 
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The  Behavlor  ôf  Lightnlng— Llght- 
nlng  Protection  With  Begard  to  the 
BiUeB  of  the  Beard  of  Pire  TJnderwriteni 

Lightning  is  a  difficult  disturbance  to 
analyze  or  investigate.  It  occurs  in  so 
many  forms  and  it  does  so  very  many  pe- 
culiar  things  that  those  who  bave  made  a 
study  of  it  hâve  found  it  both  fascinating 
and  elusive. 

There  is  much  évidence  of  damage  after 
a  heavy  thunderstorm  and  oftentimes  very 
peculiar  things  occur.  There  was  a  par- 
ticular  Instance  where  in  a  large  city 
lightning  struck  the  comice  of  a  building 
in  préférence  to  a  large  métal  smokestack 
and  a  network  of  power  and  trolley  wires 
near  by.  The  boit  may  sélect  for  its  tar- 
get  a  barn  in  préférence  to  a  tree.  Thèse 
occurrences  are  perplexing,  and  when  one 
asks  whether  lightning  is  an  oscillatory 
discharge  or  whether  it  is  undirectional, 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  one  way 
or  another  without  making  a  misstate- 
ment.  Our  problem  is  rather  to  profit  by 
expérience  and  to  protect  apparatus  in  the 
way  which  has  been  found  by  practice  to 
be  the  best. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  the  light- 
ning eomes  into  being,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous  explanations  which  serve  in  a 
way  to  define  the  term.  If  it  be  admitted 
that  the  earth  acts  as  a  charged  body, 
then  ail  points  outside  the  shell  or  surface 
of  the  earth  will  hâve  a  certain  definite 
eleetric  potential  with  respect  to  the  earth. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  is  a  uni- 
form  distribution  of  this  charge  about  the 
entire  région.  If  a  cloud  lies  in  a  par- 
ticular  part  of  this  charged  région  and  has 
the  eleetric  potential  corresponding  to  its 
position,  each  little  particle  of  it  will  aet 
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BM  a  minate  eondenser  and  will  take  on  a 
eertain  charge.  If  a  eold  wind  atrikeB  the 
eload  and  eauses  the  moistore  to  condense, 
the  charged  drops  of  water  will  fall  and 
split  apart  in  the  trip  to  earth.  In  split- 
tingy  the  yoltage  of  eaeh  little  particle  is 
inereased  over  the  voltage  of  the  larger 
drop  from  whieh  it  eame,  and  a  sheet  of 
thèse  little  drops  may  pass  through  a 
lower  eloud  and  charge  it  to  a  voltage  far 
above  its  neighbora  If  the  distance  is 
small  enooghy  there  will  be  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  one  dond  to  another  to 
equalize  the  large  différence  in  pressure. 
Again,  a  gronp  of  donds  may  coUect  a 
charge  far  in  excess  of  that  of  the  earth 
and  a  flash  will  resolt  between  the  eloud 
and  the  earth.  The  energy  involved  in 
the  flashes  may  be  large  or  it  may  be 
smally  but  one  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
damage  donc.  Everything  happons  very 
suddenly  and  it  is  tMs  suddenness  of  the 
release  of  energy  that  makes  the  flash  so 
very  destructive. 

The  Pnrposa  of  Protoctioii 

The  idea  of  protection  is  to  prevent,  by 
some  means,  a  large  collection  of  energy  in 
the  immédiate  neighborhood  of  the  object 
to  be  protected.  In  the  case  of  a  build- 
ing, this  is  accomplished  by  erecting  a 
lightning  rod  at  each  high  point.  The 
charge  which  collects  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphère  will  then  be  quietly  drained 
ofP  to  the  ground,  and  as  a  conséquence 
there  will  be  no  possibility  of  a  dangerous 
collection  of  electrical  energy.  Thinking 
of  ail  this  in  another  way,  it  is  dear  that 
nothing  deep  beneath  the  ground  suJQFers 
from  a  stroke  of  lightning;  then  if  we 
bring  the  ground  to  a  point  in  the  air, 
everything  beneath  should  be  protected. 
Lightning  rods  perform  this  purpose  to  a 
certain  degree.  If  it  were  not  so  expen- 
sive and  practical  in  other  ways;  we  might 
erect  a  métal  screen  or  cage  above  every 
object  to  be  protected. 

Lightning  does  not  favor  going  around 
curves.  If  it  did,  the  boit  one  sees  in  the 
skies  would  be  graceful  and  smooth.  As 
it  is,  the  charge  is  struggling  ail  the  while 
to  find  the  easiest  way  to  go  where  it 
wishea  A  weak  spot  is  made  in  the  air 
and  immediately  a  jagged  tongue  of  fire 
darts  over  that  path  when  another  yet 
shorter  may  be  made — thus  the  path  is  a 
rather  rough  one.  It  is  simple  to  see  why 
lightning  does  not  go  around  sharp  bends 
in  a  wire  conductor,  for  consider  yourself 
traveling  around  an  oval  running  track  at 
a  good  rate — ^the  faster  you  go  the  higher 
the  outside  of  the  track  has  to  be  banked 
in  order  to  keep  you  on,  and  if  suddenly 
the  track  should  everywhere  become  flat, 
you  could  not  possibly  go  around  the 
curves  were  you  going  fast,  but  you  would 
run  off  the  edge.  Then  in*  thé  wiring  for 
the  conduction  of  this  air  electricity  to 
ground  avoid  ail  sudden  changes  of  direc- 
tion. Make  the  ground  wire  as  straight  as 
is  possible,  and  when  a  slight  détour  has 
to  be  made,  the  curve  of  the  wire  should 
be  made  as  graduai  as  possible. 

The  question  which  arises  in  the  minds 
of  many  is  the  possibility  of  an  aerial  be- 
coming  a  hazard;  that  is,  the  possibility  of 
an   aerial   attracting  lightning.     The   an- 


swer  to  this  is  that  if  lightning  takes  a 
notion  to  strike  a  place  it  will  strike,  and 
aerial  or  no  aerial,  it  will  hâve  its  way. 
Think  for  a  minute  of  the  steel  structures 
in  ail  cities.  Does  lightning  >  pick  such 
buildings  as  its  markf  The  answer  is  noi 
An  aerial  may  serve  as  an  actual  protec- 
tion by  acting  as  a  ground  above  the 
ground.  Lightning  charges,  as  they 
gather,  will  be  drained  from  the  air  and 
will  pass  off  through  it  to  ground. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  how  an 
actual  aerial  may  be  protected.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  connect  it  to  ground  by  either 
a  direct  or  an  indirect  means.  The  direct 
means  would  be  to  ground  it  by  Connect- 
ing it  to  ground  through  a  wire.  The  in- 
direct me^w  would  be  to  hâve  between  it 
and  the  Wm  leading  to  ground  a  small  air 
or  vacuum  gap  which  the  pressures  in- 
duced  in  the  aerial  would  easily  break 
down  should  the^  develop  to  any  magni- 
tude. First,  we  will  consider  the  aetnal 
grounding  of  the  aeriaL 

H6w  to  Oroimd  tlM 
Aezlal  Directly 

The  lead-in  from  thé  aerial  should  be 
brought  from  an  insulator  on  the  wall  of 
the  building  (see  figure  22)  to  the  switch 
as  shown  in  figure  25.    The  switch,  to  meet 
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should  be  equal  to  or  greater  thaa  tkree- 
fourths  of  an  inch.  Care  should  be  taken, 
in  bringing  the  lead-in  np  to  the  switch, 
that  there  are  only  graduai  curves  and 
that  the  wire  is  connected  to  the  eenter 
terminal  of  the  single-pole  dooble-throw 
switch. 

The  ground  wire  should  .hâve  a  cross- 
section  whose  perimeter  is  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  al- 
though  in  some  districts  a  number  8  eop- 
per  wire  may  be  used.  The  wire  should 
preferably  be  stranded.  The  mies  reqoire 
that  the  switch  be  placed  five  inchee  from 
the  walls  of  the  building,  and  if  the  dis- 
tance from  the  switch  to  ground  is  greater 
than  twenty-five  feet,  the  ground  wire 
should  be  insulated  from  the  building  (5 
inches  from  the  wall)  on  approved  insulat- 
ing  supports.  Bince  the  perimeter  only  of 
the  conductor  is  specified,  a  copper  strip 
might  be  used  if  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
tearing.  The  currents  taken  care  of  by 
the  ground  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
travel  mostly  in  the  surface  of  the  con- 
ductor and  theref  ore  a  strip  is  well  suited. 
The  ground  wire  should  be  connected  to  a 
ground  plate  or  pipe  directly  beneath  the 
switch.  If  a  plate  is  used  it  may  be  of 
eopper  not  less  than  0.049  inches  thick  and 
there  should  be  at  least  four  square  feet 
exposed  to  soiL  The  depth  dépends  upon 
the  locality,  but  it  should  be  suflieient  to 
reach  moist  soi!  It  would  be  idéal  if  such 
a  ground  were  put  in  at  the  base  of  the 
foundation  when  a  honse  is  built.  The 
ground  wire  should  be  soldered  and  riv- 
eted  to  the  copper  plate.  If  a  east  iron 
plate  is  used,  it  should  be  at  least  a  quar- 
ter  of  an  inch  thick.  A  pipe  ground 
should  consist  of  a  galvanised  pipe  not  less 
than  one  inch  internai  diuieter  driven 
into  the  ground.  (BeTllgare  2d.)  There 
should  be  approximately  four  square  feet 
of  surface  exposed  to  the  earth.  The 
ground  wire  can  be  wrapped  around  the 
top  of  the  pipe  several  times  and  then 
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the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters,  should  be  of  an  approved  type 
(a  slate  base  is  not  permissible)  and  the 
perimeter  of  the  cross-section  of  the  switch 


heavily  soldered.  Better  than  any  of 
thèse  méthode  is  the  method  of  grounding 
to  a  water  pipe,  as  this  affords  the  best 
possible  surface.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
that  such  pipes  are  eonvenient.  The 
switch  which  must  be  connected  to  ground 
when  not  in  use  can  be  displaced  for  the 
case  of  aerials  used  for  receiving  only  by 
an  i^proved  vacuum  tTP®  of  arrester. 
Such  an  arrester  can  be  found  in  most 
radio  supply  shops.  The  vacuum  device 
(Continued  on  page  962.) 
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Division  182  Oelebrates 
Tha  eelebratioii  of  Divinon  162,  Brother- 
hood  of  LoeomotiTe  Engioeera,  on  NoTem- 
ber  third,  1922,  of  iU  f ortieth  axinivorsary, 
was  a  grand  sneeess.  Fullj  100  delegates 
were  in  aitendaneo. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  a  seeret  ses- 
Bion  of  Diviflion  162  in  ttie  Orange  Hall,  at 
the  close  of  which  at  4  p.  nu,  eame  the  pré- 
sentation of  the  yeterani'  badges  to  twelve 
honorary  members,  as  follows: 

Snowdrift  Division  138,  Campbellton, 
ThoB.  Quinn,  June,  1882;  Andj  McCabe,  Jnly 
5,  1882. 

Granité  Bock,  149,  Tmro,  Chasr  Edwards, 
August  22,  1882;  George  Feetham,  Augost 
22.  1882;  Bobt.  Lightbodj,  August  22,  1882. 
Thèse  together  with  the  Campbellton  mem- 
bers  were  eharter  members. 

Moneton,  Division  162. — ^The  eharter  mem- 
bers of  this  lodge  who  received  badges  were 
Bufus  Bulmer,  Julj  6, 1882;  Samuel  Watson, 
Julj  5,  1882;  Hugh  Bf.  Stewart,  October, 
1882;  Alezander  Donald,  November  2,  1882; 
John  Donald,  November  2,  1882. 

Of  fortj  years'*  membership  were  Owen 
fiCcGinitj,  July  5,  1882;  David  Pineo,  Nov- 
ember 2,  1882. 

The  Chief  Engineer,  A.  H.  Fryers,  who 
presided  at  this  meeting,  ealled  the  vétérans 
to  the  front,  and  the  badges  were  presented 
by  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Engineer 
Ashmore  Kennedy.  Brother  Kennedy,  who 
is  a  Halifax  man,  and  former  I.  C.  B.  engi- 
neer, had  a  personal  aequaintance  with  ail 
the  twelve  vétérans,  and  made  the  présenta? 
tion  in  well  ehosen  words. 

At  the  close  of  the  présentation  each  of 
the  vétérans  made  a  neat  speech,  expressing 
appréciation  of  the  honor  conf  erred  on  them 
by  the  grand  old  Brotherhood,  and  of  the 
kindly  words  of  the  assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer. 

At  the  close  of  the  présentation.  Assistant 
Chief  Kennedy  was  again  ealled  upon  and  in 
the  course  of  a  short  speech  mentioned  the 
fine  work  doue  and  sacrifices  made  by  the 
vétérans  in  introducing  the  order  on  the 
I.  C.  R.  He  ealled  attention  to  the  great 
benefits  that  hâve  come  to  the  members  in 
the  f  orty  years  and  urged  the  younger  mem- 
bers to  emulate  the  example  of  the  "Old 
Guard." 

He  said  the  order  was  in  a  splendid  con- 
dition, financially  and  otherwise,  also  that 
in  Canada  the  B.  L.  E.  had  the  sum  of  one 
million  and  a  half  invested  in  Canadian 
bonds  and  stocks. 

Brother  George  A.  Stone  was  then  ealled 
on  to  make  a  présentation  to  Mrs.  Mains, 
Mrs.  N.  Sinclair,  and  Mrs.  Fryers,  of  beau- 


tiful  bouquets  of  carnations.  Each  re- 
sponded  in  appréciation. 

Mrs.  Fryers  extended  the  weleome  of  the 
railway  people  of  Moneton  to  the  visitors, 
and  told  them  "the  sky  was  tha  limit  of  any- 
thing  they  might  deeire  at  Moneton 's 
hands.'' 

Mrs.  Mains,  who  is  Canadian  Vice-Preei- 
dent  of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  B.  L.  E., 
was  heard  with  mueh  pleasure.  She  addressed 
herself  to  the  engineers  and  made  many 
good  points,  punetuated  with  wit.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  an  engineer  and  the  widow 
of  an  engineer,  her  father  being  Brother 
Pearson,  of  Biver  Du  Loup. 

The  first  lodge  of  the  order  on  tha  L  C. 
R.  was  organized  in  Mrs.  Mains'  home  in 
Biver  Du  Loup,  and  the  first  Canadian  Lodge, 
No.  70,  was  organized  in  her  father 's  home, 
in  Toronto,  he  at  that  time  being  an  engineer 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Bailway. 

Brother  John  Stewart,  Labor  Alderman 
for  the  eity  of  Moneton,  extended  the  eity  's 
weleome  to  the  visitors. 

Brother  B.  H.  Cobb,  General  Chairman  of 
the  B.  L.  E.  of  tha  C.  P.  B.,  made  a  pointed 
speech  along  the  Unes  of  f  air  working  condi- 
tions. 

The  oldeet  engineer  in  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, Brother  John  Donald,  of  Truro,  was 
heard  in  a  neat  speech  and  with  much  pleas- 
ure. Another  old  vétéran  of  the  E.  and  N. 
A.  railway,  Brother  Thos.  Prince,  of  St 
John,  also  made  a  f  ew  fitting  remarks. 

This  part  of  the  ceremony  completed,  the 
large  audience  adjoumed  to  the  basement  of 
the  First  Baptist  church  where  a  bounteous 
repast  was  prepared,  in  which  upwards  of 
three  hundred  people  partidpated.  This 
pleasing  number  of  the  program  was  opened 
by  Brother  Alex  Donald,  chaplain  of  the 
division,  asking  a  divine  blessing. 

The  f  ollowing  was  the  toast  list  and  those 
who  responded: 

The  Grand  Officers,  responded  to  by 
Assistant  G.  C.  E.  Ash  Kennedy. 

Mrs.  Mains  also  responded  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  ladies  to  support  the 
pension  scheme. 

G.  A.  Stone  also  spoke  in  support  of  this 
feature  of  the  ladies'  work. 

To  the  honorary  members,  was  the  next 
toast,  responded  to  at  some  length  by  Thos. 
Scott,  of  Dalhousie,  and  Hugh  M.  Stewart, 
of  Moneton. 

Other  toasts  were  to  the  ladies  and 
visitors,  which  were  ably  responded  to. 

At  the  dose  of  this  feature  there  wâs  an 
hour  or  two  of  social  entertainment  in  the 
Orange  Hall,  after  which  dancing  and  cards. 

The  visitors  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
splendid  treatment  accorded  them  by  the 
railway  people  of  Moneton.  The  proceed- 
ings closed  with  an  auto  drive  around 
Moneton  and  suburbs  on  the  following  day, 
finishing  up  with  secret  session  that  night. 

The  photographe  which  I  received,  with 


the  exception  of  one,  eould  not  be  repro- 
duced.  '       Assistant  Editer. 

Mambara  of  DlYlaion  149  WIu>  Bacalyad 
Honorary  Badga 

Charles  Edwards. 
Brother  Edwards  is  a  charter  mamber  of 
Granité  Bock,  Division  149,  B.  L.  E. 
Brother  Edwards  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Bailway  in  1871,  as  brakeman, 
and  the  angine  service  of  tha  I.  C.  R.  in 
1872.    Ha  was  promoted  to  engineer  in  1876. 

GlOROS  FnTHAM. 

Brother  Feetham  is  a  eharter  member  of 
the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Division  149.  He  entered 
the  serrice  of  the  L  C.  B.  as  firaman  in 
1874,  and  was  promoted  to  engineer  in  1878. 
He  retired  three  years  ago,  and  for  four 
years  before  retiring  was  roundhouse  fore- 
man  at  Tmro. 

JuDsoN  Wall. 

Brother  Wall  is  another  charter  member 
of  Division  149.  He  began  his  railway 
career  at  Pictou  Landing  when  very  young, 
was  promoted  to  engineer,  and  retired  f rom 
the  service  a  few  years  ago.  He  is  yet 
eomparatively  a  young  man. 

J.  B.  LiGHTBODT. 

Brother  Lightbody,  likewise  a  charter 
member  of  Division  149,  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  L  C.  B.  in  1872,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  engineer  in  1876.  He  is  still  ac- 
tive and  engaged  in  automobile  repair  work. 
He  retired  from  the  I.  C.  B.  in  1916. 

BUfUS  BULICBR. 

Bom  April  1,  1855,  at  Sackville,  N.  B. 
Started  work  as  a  eleaner  on  the  old  E.  and 
N.  A.  B.,  at  Shediac,  in  the  spring  of  1872. 
Went  firing  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
Was  promoted  to  engineer  in  the  spring  of 
1876.  Joined  the  B.  L.  E.,  in  July,  1882, 
becoming  a  member  of  Division  138,  at 
Campbellton,  N.  B.,  and  later  transf ering  to 
Division  162.  Was  freight  and  passenger 
engineer  on  the  Northern  Division  of  the  I. 
C.  B.,  for  nearly  40  years,  and  retired  on 
pension  with  a  first-class  record  on  November 
30,  1917.  He  has  been  a  true  and  faithful 
member  of  the  B.  L.  E.  He  is  at  présent 
enjoying  himself  on  his  farm,  merely  work- 
ing for  exercise.  Bufus  manages  to  get  to 
lodge  quite  of  ten. 

H.  M.  SnwART. 
Bom  in  Bolton,  England,  October  12, 
1854.  Joined  the  E.  N.  A.,  railway  as  clerk 
in  1868.  Served  apprenticeship  to  the 
machinist  trade  from  1869  to  1873.  Joined 
the  I.  C.  B.,  as  machinist  in  1874.  Started 
firing  for  David  Pineo  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
Promoted  to  engineer  in  the  fall  of  the  same 
year.  Joined  the  P.  E.  Island  Bailway  as 
engineer,  December,  1875.  Beturaed  to  the 
I.  C.  B.,  in  1876.  Joined  Snowdrift  Divi- 
sion 188,  B.  L.  E.,  at  Campbellton,  in  Oe- 
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tober,  1882,  and  transferred  to  Dix^sion  162 
in  NovemliNsr  of  fhe  aame  jear.  Left  the 
railwaj  service  in  1889  and  joined  the 
steamer  ''Finance"  of  the  United  States 
and  Bradlian  mail  and  passenger  stefMnship 
service  as  4th  engineer,  the  service  being 
between  New  York  and  South  America,  West 


Bro.  Huffh  BL  Stewart,  DIv.  Ifl. 

Indies,  Mexico  and  Central  American  ports. 
Left  that  service  after  having  had  jellow 
fever  and  joined  the  Canadian  Government 
service  in  1896,  running  on  the  steamers 
"Aberdeen,"  "Stanley,"  "Margaret," 
"DoUard"  and  ''Princess"  for  over  20 
jears,  as  chief  engineer.  During  the  war  he 
was  on  patrol  service  on  the  Canadia^  sea- 
board  and  superintending  repairs  to  steam- 
ers. Left  the  sea  two  jears  ago.  At  présent 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for 
Stationary  'Engineers  for  the  province  of 
New  Branswick.  Honorary  member  of  the 
B.  L.  E.,  for  over  35  years. 

Alex.  Donald. 
Born  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  March  17, 
1852.  Joined  the  I.  C.  R.,  as  fireman  in 
1871.  Promoted  to  engineer  in  1873.  Joined 
Division  162,  B.  L.  E.,  at  Moncton,  Novem- 
ber,  1882,  and  has  held  ail  of  the  principal 
offices  in  the  lodge,  is  at  présent  Ghaplain. 
Betired  on  pension  in  1918.  He  has  ran 
trains  on  the  Eastem,  Western  and  Northern 
Divisions  of  the  I.  0.  B.,  the  greater  part 
of  his  service  being  on  passenger  trains  on 
the  Eastem  Division  between  Moncton  and 
Campbellton.  His  record  has  been  first-dass. 
He  résides  in  Moncton,  where  he  has  a  fine 
résidence  with  a  large  garden  which  oe- 
cnpies  his  attention  during  the  sommer 
season.  He  has  always  been  a  stauneh  sup- 
porter of  the  prineiples  for  which  the  B.  L. 
B.,  stands  and  is  a  regnlar  attendant  at  aU 
lodge  meetings. 

"  John  Donald. 

Born  at  Sackville,  N.  B.,  September  30, 
1854,  joined  the  raùway  service  as  section 
man  in  1871.  Commenced  firing  in  1876, 
on  the  I.  C.  B.,  promoted  to  engineer  in  1881. 
Joined  the  B.  L.  E.,  Division  162,  in  Novem- 


ber,  1882.  Has  eontinaous  membership.  Be- 
tired on  pension  in  1920.  He  ran  spéciale 
for  some  years,  but  the  greate^  part  of  his 
service  has  been  on  passenger  irains  between 
Moncton  and  Truro.  His  record  has  been 
remarkably  g^bod.  He  is  at  présent  residing 
on  Archibald  street,  Moncton,  and  has  one 
of  the  best  homes  in  the  eity.  He  has  al- 
ways been  a  f aithful  attendant  at  the  lodge 
and  at  présent  holds  the  office  of  2nd 
Engineer. 

Owkn  McGinity. 
Born  in  P.  E.  Island,  February  10,  1851. 
Joined  the  I.  G.  B.,  as  fireman,  November, 
1875.  Promoted  to  engineer,  May,  1880. 
Joined  the  B.  L.  E.,  Division  138,  Septem* 
ber,  1882.  Afterwards  transferred  to  162, 
Moncton.  Betired  from  the  service  on  pen- 
sion, October  31,  1922,  with  a  first-dass 
record,  never  having  had  any  serions  acci- 
dents. He  has  run  ail  kinds  of  trains  from 
ballast  to  fast  passenger,  running  prin- 
cipally  on  the  Eastem  and  Northern  Divi- 
sions of  the  L  C.  B.,  making  his  home  in 
Monctoh.  The  '  '  boys  '  '  ail  wish  him  well  in 
whatever  station  of  lif  e  he  may  be  placed. 

Sakxtxl  Watson. 
Born  January  8, 1847,  at  St.  John.  Started 
firing  in  1867  on  the  E.  and  N.  Bailway. 
Was  promoted  to  engineer  in  1873,  on  the 
P.  E.  Island  Bailway.  Joined  the  I.  G.  B., 
as  engineer,  in  1876.  Joined  the  B.  L.  E., 
at  Gampbellton,  Division  138,  in  1882. 
Afterwards  transferred  to  Division  162,  at 
Moncton.  Betired  on  pension  in  1911.  Has 
continuons  membership  in  B.  L.  E.  for  40 
years.  Service  consisted  of  spécial  running 
and  shunting  in  yard.  His  record  has  been 
good.    Besides  in  Moncton. 

David  Pinso. 
Born  at  Calais,  Maine,  March  16,  1848. 
Started  railway  work  as  fireman  in  1867,  on 
the  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot,  now  part  of 
the  Main  Central  Railway.  Promoted  to 
engineer  in  1871.  Entered  the  service  of 
the  I.  G.  B.  in  April,  1875,  firing  on  the 
Northern  Division.  Promoted  to  engineer 
on  same  division,  in  May,  1875.  Joined  the 
B.  L.  E.,  No.  138,  Campbellton,  in  July, 
1882.  Betired  January,  1914,  after  39  years' 
service  on  the  I.  C.  B.,  thirty-five  years  of 
which  was  spent  as  passenger  engineer,  with 
splendid  record.  He  has  also  done  some 
marine  engineering  as  during  his  service  on 
the  old  St.  Croix  and  Penobscot  Bailway, 
he  was  often  called  upon  to  run  the  steam- 
boat  "Gypsy,"  plying  between  Princeton 
and  Grand  Làke.  In  his  early  days  of  rail- 
roading  the  enginee  ail  bumed  wood.  He  is 
at  présent  residing  in  Moncton,  owning  a 
fine  reddenoe  on  Highfield  street.  About 
the  only  accident  he  has  had  in  his  long 
service  was  when  someone  stole  the  snow 
plow  off  his  train. 


charge,  December,  1865.  On  his  retura  from 
the  army  he  seeored  a  position  as  engine 
wiper  at  the  Dennison,  Ohio,  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  where  he  only  re* 
mained  a  few  days  when  he  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  brakeman  and  remained  in  that  capae- 
ity  three  and  one-half  years,    then  being 


J.  A.  Nelson,  DiY.  894 
Brother  Nelson  was  born  at  Adamsvillo, 
Ohio,  in  1845,  but  when  quite  young  his 
parents  moved  to  Zanesville  where  he  re- 
mained until  sixteen  years  of  âge  at  which 
time  he  enlisted  in  the  army  for  service 
during  the  Civil  War,  remaining  there  three 
years  and  four  months,  when  his  enlistment 
expired  but  he  immediately  re-enlisted  and 
served  another  year,  receiving  his  final  dis- 


Bro.  J.  A.  Nelson.  Dlv.  894. 

transferred  to  firing  and  finally  promoted  to 
engineer  in  March,  1873,  in  which  service  br 
remained  until  his  retirement  in  1912. 
Brother  Nelson  has  been  a  lif  e  long  member 
of  the  B.  of  L.  £.,  having  joined  Div.  34 
August  3,  1882,  later  transferring  to  Div. 
255  and  finally  into  Div.  894,  in  which  di 
vision  he  now  holds  membership.  He  has 
always  stood  well  with  the  officiais  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  has  been  proveti 
from  time  to  time,  due  to  the  fact  of  their 
using  him  to  make  varions  tests  and  is 
also  given  crédit  for  being  instrumental  is 
the  installation  of  the  signais  on  the  Pan 
Handle  from  which  the  présent  efystem  came. 
Brother  Nelson  is  now  seventy-seven  years 
young  and  enjoys  good  health  an<^  stiÛ  en* 
joys  being  with  a  bunch  of  railroad  men  and 
spinning  yams.    W.  B.  Fulton,  C.  E.,  894. 


cmief  Bnglneer  of  Diy.  603  Beeelyes 
Honorary  Badga 

Div.  603  very  appropriately  celebrated 
Labor  Day  by  presenting  Brother  John  E. 
Lester,  Chief  of  their  division,  with  the 
Honorary  Badge  of  membership.  The  pre 
sentation  speech  was  made  by  Brother  J. 
W.  Wyatt,  following  which,  Brother  Lester 
was  warmly  felicitated  by  the  membert 
présent  on  the  attainment  of  his  forty 
years  of  faithful  adhérence  to  this  grand 
old  brotherhood.  Brother  Lester  was  bora 
at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  April  22,  1861,  where 
he  remained  with  his  parents  until  the 
âge  of  seventeen  at  which  time  he  left 
the  peaceful  life  of  a  f  armer 's  boy  and 
joumeyed  to  Ludlow,  Ey.,  and  '  entered 
the  service  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Bail- 
road,  now  a  part  of  the  Southern  Bailway 
System,  as  a  section  hand.     This  was  in 
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Jane»  1878.  Shortly  afterwards  he  te- 
eored  a  position  as  fireman  in  whieh  ea- 
paeitj  he  remained  until  April  12,  1881| 
when  he  waa  promoted  to  engineer.  On 
Maj  12,  1882,  he  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Div.  95,  for  whieh 
event,  it  was  neeessary  that'he  deadhead 
from  Ohattanooga,  Tenn.,  the  southem 
tenninus  of  the  C.  S.  B.  B.  to  Cincinnati. 
Brother  Lester 's  long  connection  with  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  has  been  characterized  bj  more 
than  fortj  jears  of  tireless  and  frnitfol 
labor  for  the  best  înterests  of  the  brother- 
hood.  He  was  C.  K  of  Div.  35  when  that 
division  was  loeated  at  Ludlow  and  also 
■erved  as  a  member  of  the  first  G.  C.  of  A., 


seated  with  the  badge  we  certainlj  would 
never  hâve  any  more  members  ezpelled  for 
non-payment  of  dues. 

Présentation  was  made  bj  onr  Ohief  En- 
gineer, Brother  G.  M.  Stripe,  with  some 


Bro.  J.  B.  Lester,  Div.  603. 

organized  on  the  old  Queen  and  Creseent 
route.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Div.  603 
and  was  elected  its  chief  in  1908,  serving 
one  tenu  and  being  re-elected  to  the  same 
office  in  1912,  whieh  he  has  filled  with 
honor  ever  since.  He  enjojs  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  spent  more  than  thirty- 
seven  jears  of  his  career  as  a  locomotive 
engineer  in  continuons  and  successf  ul  serv- 
ice as  a  passenger  engineer.  He  is  a 
senior  engineer  on  this  part  of  the  south- 
em System.  Due  to  this  fact  he  was  ac- 
corded  the  privilège  of  running  the  first 
big  engîne  to  cross  the  new  two  million 
^dollar  double  trackbridge  over  the  Ohio 
river,  whieh  was  opened  August  25,  1922. 
et  is  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  his 
division  that  he  live  many  years  and  enjoy 
wearing  the  badge  of  honor. 

J.  J.  D.,  Div.  603. 


Another  Brother  Becelyes  Badge 

Brother  Joseph  Swartz,  at  our  regular 
meeting  held  October  12,  1922,  was  pre- 
•ented  with  Grand  Honorary  Badge. 
Brother  Swartz  has  been  a  staunch  sup- 
porter' of  the  B.  of  L.  E.  for  over  42 
years.  He  is  now  on  pension  with  the  St. 
Joseph  and  Grand  Island  Bailroad.  We 
are  very  proud  of  such  members  as  Brother 
Swartz  and  if  aU  members  of  the  B.  of 
L.  E.  had  heard  his  talk  after  being  pre- 


the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  he  stayed  ontU 
1877  at  whieh  time  he  went  to  the  Norib 
Pennsylvania  and  Bount  Brook,  running 
a  passenger  train  between  Philadelphia  and 
Bethlehem  but  soon  became  tired  of  this 
job  and  secured  a  similar  one  on  the  Cen- 
tral Bailroad  of  New  Jersey  wliere  he  re- 
mained forty-one  years,  until  pensioned 
oflf.  ^ 


Bro.  Joseph  Swartz.  Div.  107. 

very  appropriate  remarks  after  whieh  we 
heard  a  very  interesting  talk  from  Sister 
Bichards  and  other  members  of  the  ladies 
auxiliary,  as  we  had  invited  the  ladies  to 
be  présent. 

Then  ail  repaired   to   the   dining  room 
where  the  good  sisters  served  refreshments 
and  a  very  enjoyable  evening  was  passed. 
Sec-Treas.,  Div.  107. 


John  Hnnt 

Brother  John  Hunt,  member  of  Div. 
30,  is  the  proud  possessor  of  the  Honorary 
Badge  of  membership.  He  began  his  rail- 
road  career  as  fireman  on  the  Lackawanna 
and  Bloomsburg  Bailway,  later  going  to 


Bro.  John  Hunt.  Div.  St. 


Honorary  Member 
Brother  Mathew  Dewey,  member  of  Div. 
47  was  bom  in  Ireland,  September  8,  1849, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents 
at  the  âge  of  five.  They  took  up  their 
résidence  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  where  he  at- 


Bro.  Mathew  Dewey,  Div.   47. 

tended  ^chool  until  he  was  ten  years  old, 
at  whieh  time  he  went  to  work  at  the 
stock  yards,  carrying  messages.  Later  he 
attended  school  and  at  the  âge  of  seven 
teen  he  secured  a  position  as  brakeman 
on  the  old  New  York  and  Erie  in  whicb 
capacity  he  remained  until  April,  1870. 
when  he  began  firing,  being  promoted  to 
engineer  September  15,  1875.  Brother 
Dewey  has  come  through  the  times  of  rail 
way  development  from  its  infancy,  having 
run  practically  ail  classes  of  locomotivep 
and  pulled  every  first  class  train  operating 
on  the  Allegheny  Division  of  the  Erie  B. 
B.  and  today,  after  fif ty-six  years  of  the 
service  he  is  running  a  pusher  at  Homell. 
N.  Y.  Brother  Dewey  is  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  excellent  qualities  and  has  acted 
as  C.  K  and  other  positions  of  trust,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  He  joined  Div.  47. 
June  18,  1882,  and  was  recently  presented 
with  the  Honorary  Badge  for  forty  yeart 
continuons  membership.  G.  M.  B.,  Div.  47. 


Charter  Member  Becelves  Honorary  Badge 
Brother  Martin  Coyne,  now  a  member 
of  574,  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
Division  123,  De  Soto,  Missouri,  joining 
that  division  in  1882,  a  year  after  he  wa» 
promoted  to  engineer.  From  Division  123 
he  was  transferred  to  Division  93  at  Jack 
son.  Tenu.,  then  to  Division  187  at  Fort 
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Worth,  Texas,  and  finallj  to  DivtfeioB  574 
at  Amaiillo,  Texas. 

Brother  Cojne  was  bon  in  Mareellns, 
N.  Y.y  November  1,  1858.  He  went  weat 
in  1877  and  began  flring  a  wood  bnrnef 
on  the  Iron  Mountain  Boad  ont  of  De 
8oto,  Mo.,  tben  he  went  to  braking  for  a 
time  and  then  baek  to  flring  nntil  1881 
when  he  was  promoted  to  engineer.  He 
has  served  the  old  Mississippi  Central, 
now  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Central,  and 
the  L  N.  O.  A  T.,  and  finally  retnmed 
to  Texas,  working  for  the  Ft.  W.  A  D.  C, 
where  he  now  is.  In  ail  thèse  years  he  has 
been  eontinnallj  in  road  senrice,  never  hav- 
ing  fired  or  mn  a  switeh  engine  or  hostelled 
a  daj  in  his  lif e. 


DlY.  430  Presenti  Hénorary  Badges 

In  reeo^ûtion  of  forty  years  member- 
ship  in  the  B.  of  L.  E.,  Brothers  John  H. 
Pilkington  and  Thomas  CNeil  were  pre- 
sented  with  the  Honorary  Badge  of  mem- 
bership  by  their  division  in  the  afternoon 
of  Oetober  18,  1922.  Brother  Pilkington 's 
forty  years  were  np  last  December  bat 
owing  to  the  faet  thai  Brother  CNeil  did 
not  reeeive  his  badge  nntil  this  time  he 
waited  in  order  that  they  might  both  re- 
eeive their  badges  together. 

Brother  Pilkington  was  bom  in  Jessa- 
mine  Connty,  Eentneky,  November  7, 1850. 
He  eommeneed  flring  on  the  Missouri,  Pa- 
eifle  ont  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  1876,  and  was 
promoted  to  engineer  in  1879.  He  ran  a 
locomotive  three  years  and  Joined  division 
178  of  Sedalia.  He  was  F.  A.  B.  of  178 
for  ten  years  and  served  as  state  ehairman 
of  Missouri  fer  six  years.  He  quit  rail- 
roading  for  a  while  and  settled  down  in 
his  home  town,  Sedalia  and  was  later 
eleeted  eity  eolleetor  and  still  later  reeord- 
er  of  Pettis  County.  He  came  to  Trini- 
dad,  Colorado,  twenty-six  years  ago,  trans- 
ferring  to  Div.  430  and  began  his  railroad 
eareer  anew,  running  passenger  trains 
from  Trinidad,  Colorado,  to  Texline,  Texas. 

Brother  CNeil  came  to  this  eountry 
from  Ireland  when  a  youth  and  his  railroad 
eareer  began  as  a  machinistes  apprentice 
in  the  C.  A  A.  shops  at  Bloomington,  HL 
Later  he  became  a  fireman  in  the  same  rail- 
road and  remained  there  until  promoted. 
He  ran  out  of  St  Louis  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  for  a  time  and  then  went  to  the 
Wabash  from  which  place  he  came  to  the 
Colorado  Southern,  remaining  in  their 
service  thirty-three  years  when  he  was  re- 
tired  on  pension,  June  Ist. 

Brother  Thompson,  C.  R,  of  our  division 
made  the  présentation  speech  in  a  few  weU 
chosen  remarks  and  especially  emphasized 
the  loyal  and  sterling  qualities  of  both  engi- 
neers.  Brother  O  'Neil  responded,  in  accept- 
ing  the  badge  of  honor  and  spoke  for  both 
Brother  Pilkington  and  himself ,  8a3ring,  '  *  It 
is  indeed  a  source  of  pride  to  be  presented 
with  a  token  of  respect  and  honor,  such 
as  I  hâve  been  today,  of  the  greatest 
organization  known  to  the  labor  world.  I 
am  not  possessed  pî  the  ability  to  express 
in  words  my  appréciation,  my  pleasure,  and 
my  gratitude,  in  being  the  récipient  of 
this  badge,  which  makes  me  an  honor ary 
member  of  the  Grand  International  Divi- 
sion of  the  B.  of  L.  E.     I  can  look  back 


with  pleasing  remembranees  and  see  the 
aehievements  accomplished  by  the  B.  of  L. 
B.  from  the  days  of  its  inf ancy  and  par- 
ticularly  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  be- 
coîning  a  member,'  which  was  on  August 
20,  1882." 

The  wives  of  the  two  honor  guests  were 
presented  with  beantifnl  bouquets  of  roses. 
Over  two  hundred  guests  were  then  served 
with  a  turkey  dinner.  The  anniversary 
cake  earried  out  the  scheme  of  the  brother- 
hood  colors  and  was  surronnded  by  forty 
candies.  The  banquet  table  was  deeorated 
with  eut  flowers,  the  gift  of  the  Ingram- 
Powder  Clothing  Company.  Brother  C.  CL 
Walke,  local  ehairman,  acted  as  toastmaster 
and  short  speeches,  assisted  by  Supt.  J.  H. 
Abrams  and  Asst.  Supt.  Maurice  O'Connor 
and  others.  J.  M.  D. 


LINKS 


Setiremant  of  Brotlier  Artlinr  Andtnon, 
Div.  871 

Brother  Andersen,  who  for  the  past 
forty-three  years  has  been  in  continuons 
service  on  the  Santa  Fé  was  retired  on 
pension  aecount  of  physieal  conditions  su- 
perindueed  by  injury  he  sustained  by  the 
breaking  of  side  rod  of  his  engine.  He 
has  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  Santa  Fe 
praetically  from  its  infaaey  to  its  présent 
large  System,  beginning  at  the  âge  of 
eighteen  years.  He  was  bom  in  Birming- 
ham, England,  and  eame  to  the  United 
States  with  his  parents  in  June,  1872,  and 
lived  in  Seymour,  Indiana,  until  August, 
1876,  when  he  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Topeka,  Eansas,  where  he  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Santa  Fe,  June  13, 1879,  as  ealler 
in  the  mechanical  department  On  May 
1, 1881,  he  became  a  fireman  and  on  March 
17,  1885,  he  was  promoted  to  engineer  and 
ran  out  of  Topeka  until  April,  1888,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Panhandle  divi- 
sion of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Wellington,  Eansas, 
and  in  April,  1898,  was  assigned  to  passen- 
ger service  on  the  Southern  Eansas  Bail- 
way  of  Texas,  now  known  as  the  Pan- 
handle and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company . 
and  he  later  was  assigned  to  passenger 
service  on  the  Slaton  division. 

He  joined  Div.  344,  B.  of  L.  E.,  in  1888, 
was  transferred  to  Div.  299,  and  later  to 
Div.  871,  which  was  organized  June  16, 
1917,  and  this  division  was  named  Arthur 
Andersen  Division  in  honor  of  him  as  he 
was  the  senior  engineer.  Brother  Ander- 
son  was  also  eleeted  chief  engineer  and 
served  two  terme  and  then  because  of  his 
health  and  his  désire  to  live  in  Los  Angeles, 
Califomia,  he  recommended  that  some  other 
brother  be  eleeted  to  the  office. 

Brother  Anderson  has  al  way  s  been  a 
loyal  member  of  the  B.  L.  E.  and  in  ad- 
dition to  serving  as  chief  of  Div.  871  he 
served  as  chief  engineer  and  treasurer  of 
Div.  344,  and  he  retires  with  a  record  to 
be  proud  of  and  his  many  f  riends  and  as- 
sociâtes trust  that  he  may  enjoy,  in  his 
sunny  California  home,  his  well  eamed 
retirement.  Robert  L.  Smith, 

Sec-Treas.,  Div,  871. 


Waailiig  tlM 
In  this  day  and  âge  it  pays  to  advertiae 
and  for  this  reason  and  many  others 
equally  as  good  the  membership  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
should  wear  the  button  at  ail  times  and 
advertise  the  grandest  labor  organisation 
on  earth  today;  the  first  to  organise  for 
protection,  to  organise  an  insuranee  for 
loss  of  life  and  limb,  to  organise  an  aeei- 
dent  Insurance,  to  adopt  a  pension  plan, 
thereby  taking  eare  of  the  old  and  dia- 
abled  members,  to  own  an  office  building 
and  a  home  of  its  own,  to  own  and  operate 
a  eo-operative  national  bank  and  many 
other  flrsts,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Now,  why  not  show  the  prend  feeling 
which  you  must  hâve  and  wear  the  button. 
D.  H.  B.,  8-T.,  Div.  386. 


We  are  fai  reeeipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Bobt  J.  Noren,  Gen.-S6c  of  the  Union  Made 
Cannent  Manufaetnrers  Association  of 
America,  wherein  he  caDs  our  attention  to 
the  faet  of  members  of  organised  labor  por- 
chasing  woi^  clothing  which  has  not  tbe 
union  label  thereon.  This  association,  which 
Mr.  Noren  represents,  is  eompriJMd  solely  of 
manufaetnrers  employing  members  of  the 
United  Oarment  Woi^ers  of  America  and 
using  the  union  label  on  ail  garments  made. 
It  behooves  eaeh  and  every  one  of  us  lo  see 
that  garments  pnrchased  bear  the  label  of 
the  United  Garment  Workers  of  Ameriea 
and  by  so  doing  we  wiU  assist  their  organ- 
isation as  well  as  the  association  which  em- 
ploys  them  and  we  urge  you  very  strongly  to 
aecept  no  substituts  but  to  insist  on  the 
union  label  on  every  garment. 

AS8T.  E»IVOR. 


Spécial  Kotioa 
Brother  John  A.  Bradford,  member  of 
Div.  671,  is  désirons  of  loeating  Trave 
Bradford,  who,  when  last  heard  of  was 
telegraph  operator  at  Forest,  Hlinoia.  He 
is  wanted  to  dose  an  estate.  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  his  whereabouts  will  be  appre- 
ciated  by  Brother  Bradford,  who  résides 
at  Hankinson,  N.  D.  This  offiee  likewise 
will  appreciate  the  information. 


Grand  Vndon  Maattng 
The  seven  B.  of  L.  E.  divisions  and  the 
two  ladies  auxiliaries  of  the  G.  I.  A.  in  the 
eity  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  hold  a  holiday 
union  meeting  in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  198 
South  High  Street,  December  31st  The 
Grand  Chief  has  assured  us  a  flrst  class 
speaker  on  that  date.  The  eommittee  wants 
every  engineer  and  his  wife  to  attend  this 
meeting  to  give  thanks  that  kind  provi- 
dence has  permitted  you  to  live  through 
another  year  and  to  celebrate  on  that  oc- 
casion the  faet  that  you  are  a  member  of 
the  grandest  labor  organization  in  the  world 
today.  To  ail  members  of  the  B.  of  L.  £. 
and  G.  I.  A.  is  extended  a  cordial  invita- 
tion. There  will  be  plenty  of  entertain- 
ment  and  lots  of  refreshments.  Let  every- 
body  come. 

V.  J.  Fbth,  Chairman, 
J.   J.   COLBURN,   S-T. 
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Tlie  City  in  tbe  Se» 

About  100  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
ern  point  of  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States  lies  the  city  of  Key  West,  fre- 
qnently  called  the-  Island  City.  Very  little 
has  ever  been  said  in  the  columns  of  the 
Jottbnâl  regarding  the  location,  the  climate 
and  pleasures  that  can  be  fonnd  hère  by 
those  seeking  shelter  from  the  stinging 
blasts  of  the  northem  blizzards. 

We  are  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
the  wonderful  Over-Sea  Bailroad,  (The 
Florida  East  Coast)  whose  sturdy  viaduets 
of  eonerete  and  steel  spanning  the  Atlantic, 
stand  ont  as  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in 
engineering  of  the  modem  world.  They 
are  as  solid  as  Gibraltar  and  hâve  weath- 
ered  the  heaviest  seas  and  storms  withont 
any  damage. 

The  Island  of  Key  West  is  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  wide  and  7  miles  long 
and  one  can  stand  on  any  street  corner 
and  look  into  the  Atlantic  Océan  north, 
east,  sonth  and  west.    We  hâve  beantifnl 


bathing  beaches  and  pavilions,  country 
Toads,  bridges  to  one  of  the  other  islands 
whero  automobiling  is  more  than  a  pleaa* 
are.  The  govemment  has  a  large  navy 
yard  hère.  The  P.  A  O.  Steamship  Co., 
has  four  large  passenger  ships  and  the 
F.  E.  0.  Bailway  has  three  big  steel  car 
ferries  which  are  the  latest  thing  in  ship 
building.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
about  25,000,  about  50  per  cent  being 
Spanish,  and  a  stranger  going  down  Main 
Street  between  5  and  9  P.  M.  feels  as 
though  he  were  in  Havana  or  Madrid. 

And  in  this  city  in  the  South  Seas  we 
find  one  of  our  brothers  in  the  person  of 
Josiah  Jackson  Haycraft,  who  with  his 
good  wife  really  make  life  worth  living 
for  those  who  venture  hither.  Brother 
Haycraft  started  his  railroad  career  in 
the  80 's  with  the  old  Alabama  Midland, 
later  the  Plant  System  and  now  a  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  In  1917  he  took 
a  trip  to  Cuba  and  being  so  impressed  with 
Key  West  he  decided  to  locate  hère.  He 
secured  a  position  as  engineer  with  the 


F.  E.  €.  Bailway  and  located  in  Key  West 
He  at  once  acquired  the  Island  City  Hôtel 
where  we  can  always  find  him  and  where 
we  will  always  be  greeted  and  treated  with 
a  real  brotherhood  spirit.  The  aecompany- 
ing  photograph  speaks  for  itself  when  it 
cornes  to  coziness,  deanliness,  and  homeli- 
ness,  in  the  City  in  the  Sea,  the  Island  City 
Key  West.  Mem.  Div.  838. 


Kotica 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Order  of  Bail- 
road Telegraphers  hâve  a  social  club,  known 
as  ''Cort  Club''  and  they  are  going  to  give 
a  bail  at  the  Lezington  Hôtel,  Michigan 
Avenue  and  22d  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  December  20,  1922, 
and  they  eztend  an  invitation  to  ail  mem- 
bers  of  organized  labor  and  their  families 
to  attend. 

The  bail  is  a  benefit  affair  for  the  pur- 
X>08e  of  expanding  their  club. 


Why  Kot  Transaet  Bnsinaas  With  Tour 
Own  Institution? 

What  would  you  think  of  a  bunch  of 
business  men  who  had  an  equity  in  a  big, 
going  business  for  over  fifty  years  and 
had  done  a  business  running  up  into  the 
millions  without  losing  a  penny  f — that  had 
erected  money  making  sky-scrapers  with- 
out cost  to  said  business  menf — that  had 
established  a  big  banking  concem,  doing 
ail  kinds  of  banking  business? — that  owned 
a  going  million  dollar  National  Bank  and 
Holding  Company — and  said  business  men 
would  not  do  business  with  their  own  bank 
or  holding  companyY  I  say  what  would 
you  think  of  themf  Can  you  imagine  a 
bunch  of  business  men  in  any  city  doing 
anything  like  thatt  They  may  do  some 
foolish  things,  but  believe  me,  those  who 
hâve  an  interest  in  a  bank  or  business  are 
boosting  for  that  bank  or  that  business 
and  they  are  doing  their  banking  and  shop- 
ping there  also. 

You  can  readily  see,  Mr.  Engineer,  what 
I  am  driving  at.  You  ail  hâve  an  equity 
in  a  big  going  Banking  and  Holding  Com- 
pany. The  more  business  they  do,  the 
botter  it  is  going  to  be  for  you. 

Just  set  the  B.  of  L.  R  Coopérative 
National  Bank  down  in  your  own  city. 
Would  you  do  business  with  themf  Start 
a  checking  or  savings  accountf  Consult 
them  about  a  will,  a  trust  fund,  or  about 
buying  bonds t  l'il  say  you  would!  Whyf 
Because  it  is  your  bank.  Is  it  handled  any 
difFerent  than  any  National  Bank  in  your 
own  city,  as  far  as  saf ety  of  f unds  is  con- 
cemedf  NoI  Ezcept  that  their  books 
are  audited  daily  instead  of  monthly.  Are 
the  local  présidents,  cashiers,  or  directors, 
of  the  bank  in  your  city  any  botter  known 
in  the  U.  8.  A.  or  do  they  hâve  any  more 
incentive  to  be  honest  and  make  a  going 
institution  of  their  banks  than  the  prési- 
dent, cashier  and  directors  of  your  bankf 
Not  Your  Holding  Company  guarantees 
you  seven  per  cent  if  you  invest  in  it. 
Your  bank  can  freqnently  get  you  gold 
bonds  paying  seven  per  cent.  The  more 
business  they  do,  the  more  you  will  event- 
ually  get  back.  Why  take  a  chance  in- 
▼esting  in  some  Building  and  Loan  or  other 


investment  concem  that  you  know  little 
or  nothing  about,  just  because  they  promise 
you  a  few  cents  more  interest  t  There 
isn't  any  reason  why  you  oan't  do  busi- 
ness with  your  bank  in  Cleveland  as  well 
as  if  it  were  located  right  in  your  own 
town.  The  secretary  of  your  division  has 
been  transacting  your  lodge  business  with 
this  big  going  concem  in  Cleveland  many 
long  years.  He  is  likely  the  représenta- 
tive of  the  Bank  and  Holding  Company 
in  your  city.  Ask  him  something  about 
them  or  .write  to  the  board  yourself.  This 
big  business  concem  of  yours  also  does 
ail  kinds  of  insurance  business.  Wake  up 
brothers.  Forget  that  feeling  that  paying 
your  monthly  dues  is  a  necessary  evil  and 
just  remember  that  you  are  getting  a 
lârger  equity  in  this  big  going  business 
every  time  you  pay  your  dues.  Why  not 
put  your  money  in  your  own  business. 
Think  it  over  and  then  talk  it  over  with 
**Friend  Wife"  when  you  get  home. 

F.  V.  WiNSiB,  Mem.  Div.  761. 


Fast  MoYing  VeUcle  Kot  Wantad 
The  Bailway  Beview  published  in  their 
October  14,  1922,  édition  an  interesting  ex- 
périence of  pioneer  railroad  builders  which 
was  related  by  Professer  Wm.  Z.  Bipley. 
The  school  board  of  what  is  now  a 
flourishing  town  in  Ohio,  built  up  by  trans- 
portation  facilities,  was  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  school-house 
for  the  discussion  of  ways  and  means  to 
get  connection  with  a  railroad.  The  per- 
mission was  refused,  because,  as  the  board 
stated,  ^'If  God  Almighty  had  intended 
his  Créatures  to  travel  at  the  frightful 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  He  would 
hâve  said  something.  about  it  in  Holy 
Writ.  As  there  is  nothing  about  it  in  the 
Bible,  we  cannot  allow  the  school-house  to 
be  Qsed  for  any  such  purpose." 


November  1,  1922. 
To  the  Editor  and  Manager 

of  the  B.  L.  E.  Journal: 

The  foUowing  contributions  were  re- 
ceived  at  the  Home  during  the  month 
ended  October  81,  1922: 

->  Snninuucy 

Grand  Lodge  B.  B.  T. $5,602.12 

Grand  Division  O.  B.  C 1,243.89 

Grand  Lodge  B.  L.  F.  A  K 1,005.40 

Grand  Division  O.  B.  C 420.00 

Grand  Division  B.  L.  E. 26.40 

Interest,    Highland    Park    State 

Bank,  dépréciation  fund 10.70 

Interest,     Highland    Park    State 

Bank,  gênerai  fund 8.69 

B.  IL  T.  Lodges 9.00 

James  Costello,  No.  270,  O.  B.  C.  1.00 

A.  S.  Lunt,  No.  877,  B.  B.  T. 1.00 

A.  W.  Poster,  No.  357,  B.  B.  T.. . .  1.00 

W.  L.  Brôwn,  No.  41,  B.  L.  F.  à  E.         1.00 
United  Bailways  Auziliary  Club  of 

Kansas  City 1.00 

John  T.  Me  Van,  No.  148,  B.  B.  T..  1.00 


$8,332.20 
Bespectf ully  submitted, 
John  O'Kufi, 
Sec-Treas.  and  Mgr. 
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WOM  ANÏ>  UblPAW'l  MENT 


Cummunicatioiis  for  publication  must  be 
wiitten  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  reaoh 
the  Eklltor  not  later  thon  the  7th  of  the  month. 
Noms  de  plume  are  permisaible,  but  to  reeelve 
considération  must  be  signed  with  full  name 
and  address  of  the  author.  The  éditer  reserves 
the  riflrht  to  revise,  reject  or  use  matter  sent 
In,  ffovemed  entirely  on  its  merits. 

Address  ail  matters  for  publication  to  Mrs. 
EhJZABBTK  HiBNBRWALD,  S801  Fairmout  Ave., 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

And  matter  for  the  Grand  Président  to 
Mrs.  m.  E.  Casbrll,  1497  Alameda  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

For  the  Grand  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elul  D. 
Tdrnbr.  6889  Maple  Ave.,  &L  Louis,  Mo. 

For  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Insur- 
ance, BfRS.  jBNNifl  K  BooMBR,  7145  Sheridan 
Road,  Chicago,  IlL 


Santa  Olana 

When  I  was  Just  a  little  tôt. 

No  bigKer  than  a  minute. 
Folks  used  to  work  "Old  Santa"  stulî 

On  me  for  ail  was  in  it! 

They  told  me  how  this  JoUy  chap 
Rode  throuffh  the  air,  and  then 

Slid  down  the  chimneys  Christmas  E>ve, 
And  then  slld  up  affaln. 

And  how  he's  kept  his  reindeers  ail 

The  summer  time  up  north. 
And  spent  the  entire  year  up  there 

Making  thingi  for  ail  he's  worth  ! 

They  told  me  lots  of  stories  and 
Showed  me  pictures  of  this  king, — 

Told  me  I  must  be  real  good  and 
Not  do  a  single  thing. 

'Cause  old  Saint  Nlck  had  sharpest  eyes, 
And  ears  that  heard  a  mouse; 

Thev  took  the  "boy"  ail  out  of  me 
Il  I  stayed  'round  the  house  ! 

But  if  I  kept  on  being  good 

l'd  be  a  man  like  hlm. 
And  carry  things  to  sClI  the  folki         « 

When  the  belle  begin  to  ring. 

Why  !  he  was  so  exacting  that 

I  dreamed  of  him  at  nlght; 
I  saw  him  on  my  bedroom  wall 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  ! 

And  now,  when  I  am  older,  it 

Is  Just  the  same  today 
(Only,  dear  old  Santa  Claus 

Is  neither  old  nor  gray). 

But  He's  Just  as  real  and  lovely 

As  I  found  Him  in  my  play 
(In  my  labor.  on  the  hlghways, 

Wherever  I  may  stray). 

For  I  flnd  Him  in  the  faces  of 

EiVeryone  I  see. 
EUS  présence  lasts  forever — from 

The  baby  up  to  me. 

For  Santa  Claus  is  Spirit,  knowing 

Joy  and  wishes  true. — 
Just  the  Spirit  that  expresses 

Lovlng  thoughts  from  me  to  you. 

M.    M.    FURCHSR. 


THE  0HBI8TMA8  HOLIDAT 

OnrioBltieB   of  the  Day  and  tha  Sopar- 

stitioiia  That  Hava  Olnstarad  Aromid 

It — ^Tlia  Story  of  tha  Oludatmaa 

Bhip  and  Its  Cargo  of  Toys 

Bt  Gboroe  Nox  MoOain 

Christmas  in  many  wajs  is  a  verj  peeuliar 
holiday. 

The  Bopenititious  and  ignorant  of  other 
âges  ascribed  manj  étrange  and  unoanny 
attributos  to  t3ie  daj. 

Last  year  it  f ell  on  a  Sunday,  an  occur- 
rence which  happons  only  four  timos  in 
every  twenty-èight  years. 

It  comas  about  to  the  expiration  of 
every  flve,  six,  eleven  and  six  years,  respec- 
tively. 

The  last  Christmas  that  fell  on  a  Sonday 
was  in  1910,  twelve  ^ears  ago.  The  next 
will  fall  in  1927  at  the  end  of  a  six-year 
period. 

The  cycle  will  then  begin  again  wit|i  a 
five-year  interval,  the  dates  falling  1932, 
then  1938  and  1949. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  who  was  the  greatest 
of  American  agnostics,  wrote  beautifully 
of  Christmas,  though  he  disbelieved  in  its 
religions  origin. 

''I  believe  in  what  is  ealled  Christmas," 
he  said,  ''not  because  ot^  its  sopposed  re- 
ligious  origin,  but  because  I  think  it  well 
to  hâve  a  time  when  families  can  corne 
together  and  the  ordinary  business  of  life 
may  be  suspended,  and  when  we  can  think 
about  something  besides  trade  and  barter. 

''As  a  matter  of  fact  the  holiday  known 
as  Christmas  is  far  older  than  Christianity, 
and  far  older,  I  présume,  than  any  existing 
religion. 

"It  was  in  ail  probability  born  of  sun 
worship,  the  most  natural  of  ail  religions. 

"Just  before  Christmas  is  the  shortest 
day  of  the  year  and  the  day  when  our 
savage  ancestors  thonght  that  the  son  had 
been  overpowered  or  conqnered  by  the  hosts 
of  darknrâ. 

"The  old  Christmas  was  kept  because 
the  reign  of  darkness  was  about  to  cease. 
Because  the  light  had  again  eonquered. 

"Let  us  hope  that  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  the  light  is  at  last  the  vietor 


and  at  last  the  darkness  of  ignorance  ia 
passing  away." 

Its  most  beautiful  feature  is  that  Christ- 
mas is  pre-eminently  the  day  of  the  chi) 
dren. 

Childhood  associâtes  with  it  anticipations 
of  joy  and  gladness,  gifts  and  good  cheer. 

The  story  of  the  star,  the  strangers  from 
afar,  the  stable  and  the  Child  will  never 
die. 

And  yet  every  year  about  this  time  some 
dyspeptic  individual,  maie  or  female, 
makes  a  forions  attack  on  what  they  term 
the  falsehood  of  Santa  Claus. 

They  do  their  best  to  smash  the  faith  of 
childhood  in  one  of  the  most  glorious  and 
elevating  and  harmless  myths  the  world 
has  ever  known.  In  thdr  hard-hearted, 
ascetic,  prim,  bloodless,  unimaginative  way 
they  strive  to  take  the  sunlight  out  of  the 
Christmas  time. 

Would  to  heaven  thèse  kill-joys  of  child- 
hood could  form  an  anti-Santa  Claus  So- 
ciety, where  behind  doeed  doors  they  could 
tear  to  shreds  ail  the  happy  iUosions  of 
childhood  and  cast  them  into  the  bottom- 
less  pit,  and  no  one  be  the  wiser  for  it. 

The  ancient  theologians  of  the  Churoh 
had  a  great  time  flxing  up  the  date  of  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

They  wrangled  and  wrote  about  it  for 
centuries. 

It  was  nearly  200  years  after  that 
epochal  event  before  the  wise  men  and 
the  devout  decided  to  flx  the  day. 

The  earliest  statement  on  the  subjeet  is 
that  of  Clément,  of  Alexandria,  who  died 
in  A.  D.  220. 

'  '  There  are  some  who  over  euriously 
assign  not  only  the  year,  but  also  the  day 
of  our  Saviour's  nativi^,  which  they  say 
was  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Pachois'' — corresponding  to  May  20,  he 
writes. 

Greek  fathers  and  African  patriarehs  de 
clared  that  the  6th  of  January  was  the 
proper  date. 

Others  insistcd  that  examination  would 
demonstrate  that  the  6th  of  April  was  the 
natal  day. 

They  aeesawed  around  on  the  date  proo- 
lem  for  scores  of  yeàrs  until  December  S*^ 
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«vas  tbe  day  finally  selected,  lumdredB  ot 
rean  after  the  death  of  Christ. 

A.  prettj  legend  aseribes  to  the  Christian^ 
of  the  first  centuiy  the  eelebration  of  theii 
Lord'B  death. 

They  were  hated,  prosoribed  and  hunted. 
It  would  hâve  been  death  for  them  to 
rejoiee  and  be  glad  openly. 

With  a  shrewdness  begotten  of  their  love 
for  their  Master  they  chose  the  period  of 
the  Boman  Satumalia,  when  half  the  pagan 
population  of  Borne  was  mad,  excited  and 
drnnken  with  revelry. 

The  spies  and  eavesdroppers  eould  make 
■othing  of  sospeeted  Ghristians,  who  sang 
raptoronslj  in  praise  of  their  King. 

They  shouted  for  '<Dominns''  and 
**Bez,''  for  thèse  were  among  the  many 
titles  of  Oaesar»  and  thns  those  early  Chris- 
tians  ontwitted  the  spies,  hoodwinked  the 
heathen  and  rejoiced  in  the  birth  of  their 
Lord. 

The  most  foolish  saperstitions  erowded 
the  observance  of  Ghristmas  until  long  after 
*he  middle  âges. 

There  persisted  a  belief  that  between 
Ohristmas  eve  and  Ghristmas  moming  aU 
water  in  the  honse  was  tnmed  to  wine. 

That  such  was  never  f ound  to  be  a  faefc 
did  not  dispel  the  belief. 

It  was  on  this  night  that  beasts  were 
•apposed  to  converse  with  human  voiee. 

The  nnsempnlous  and  erafty  sold  to  silly 
folk  flowers  that  were  said  to  hâve  Uoomed 
that  night  solely  because  the  trees  had  been 
hlessed  on  that  night. 

Many  of  the  qoaint  cnstoms  of  Ghristmas 
time,  whièh  hâve  replaced  ancient  saper- 
stition,  hâve  come  to  us  from  so-called 
heathen  nations  or  rites. 

The  Yule  log  of  England  seems  to  hâve 
been  the  oatgrowth  of  rites  of  the  Scandi- 
navian  mythology. 

«  The  mistletoe,  which  is  a  f  eature  of  the 
festival  wherever  young  people  gather,  is  a 
héritage  from  the  Droids. 

To  this  mystie  brotherhood  may  also  pos- 
eibly  be  traced  the  hanging  of  wreaths  and 
the  twining  of  evergreens. 

Ghristmas  as  ehildren's  day  is  recognised 
wherever  the  teaehings  of  the  Master,  who 
said,  "Buffer  little  ehildren  to  eome  unto 
lie/'  are  aeeepted  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

One  of  the  most  beantiful  iUustrations  of 
this  oeeurred  twenty-two  years  ago.  It  is 
a  story  weU  worth  telling. 

In  November,  1900,  the  Spanish  steam- 
ship  Eolo,  Gaptain  Henrieo  Egorordo,  bound 
to  Philadelphia  from  Hamburg  with  a  cargo 
of  Ghristmas  toys  and  several  thousand  bags 
of  raw  sngar,  ran  out  of  coal  when  800 
miles  off  the  Jersey  Goast 

The  rest  of  the  story  ean  be  told  in  the 
eaptain's  words: 

"On  Deeember  5  our  coal  was  practically 
«zhausted,  the  seas  were  very  heavy,  and 
the  chief  engineer  suggested  buming  the 
Coys. 

"I  thoui^t  of  the  hundreds  of  youngsters 
who  were  longing  for  thenu  I  thougfit  of 
how  my  little  ones  would  f  eel  if  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  Ghristmas  playthings  and 
I  told  the  engineer  that  I  would  bum  the 
ship  before  I  would  touch  one  of  them. 


"Then  the  sugar  was  suggested  We 
threw  400  bags  of  it  into  the  bunkers  that 
night,  but  we  had  to  fight  against  heavy 
seas  aU  the  rest  of  the  way. 

"The  sugar  gave  out  just  before  we 
reached  port,  but  we  had  enough  to  bring 
us  in  and  aU  of  the  toys  are  hère.'' 


IS  it  your  f ault  that  our  widows,  in  Une 
for  their  pension  are  not  receiving  itf  If  it 
is,  GET  BXJSY,  join  at  once,  and  hustle  for 
more  members. 


A  COirlstmas  Thought 
At  this  Happy  Ghristmas  Season  let 
each  member  ezempHfy  the  tme  teaehings 
of  our  Order.  If  you  know  of  a  sister  who 
is  ill,  or  whose  heart  and  home  has  been 
saddened  by  the  Sûeat  Messenger  of  Death 
during  ^e  year,  send  her  a  eard  or  peihaps 
some  may  need  flnaneial  aid,  then  remem- 
ber  fhat  it  is  more  bleesed  to  give  fhan 
to  reçoive.  "Let  your  light  shine  before 
men"  and  the  glory  of  fhe  Lord  shall  be 
thy  reward.  The  Oiristmas  bells  wUl  ring 
this  year  with  a  deeper  note  but  never  has 
the  message  been  more  eamest  or  sineere. 
Down  through  the  âges,  from  the  day 
the  Ghrist  Ghild  lay  in  the  manger  the 
message  is  brought,  "Peace  on  Earth",  and 
to  each  believing  soûl  eomes  fhe  sweetest 
of  lessons  "how  each  should  live''.  Would 
it  not  be  wonderful  if  there  were  enough 
Teàl  joy  to  go  around  this  year,  but  best  of 
an  if  this  old  world  might  find  the  road  to 
peace,  that  greed  and  hâte  would  slink  away 
for  very  shame. 

"Peace  on  Barth  Good  Wîll  To  Men'', 
the  anthem  first  sung  by  the  angels  over 
Judea's  Plain  many  years  ago,  has  today 
a  new  significance  "the  dawn  of  a  new 
day"  for  aU  the  peoples  of  this  war- 
searred  world,  that  may  be  realised  if  we 
hâve  faith  and  abiding  trust. 

MT  WISH  TO  YOU  ALL. 
Where'er  you  ablde,  be  that  home  ever  blest, 
And  ntever  with  poverty  be  you  oppressed  ; 
May  health's  ro«y  tint  on  your  oheeks  long 

appear 
And  happlnees  be  yours  for  many  a  year, 
TUl  Ufe,  llke  a  full  sheaf,  doth  ffloriously  end, 
It  the  wish  from  the  heart  of  your  editress 

and  friend. 

E.  Hunbbwald.  ^ 


Let  the  B.  of  L.  E.  know  we  meant  it 
when  we  knocked  at  their  door  for  the  privi- 
lège of  PENSIOl^. 


Olxcoit  Meettng 
The  nezt  meeting  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Gircuit  wiU  be  héld  under  the  auspices  of 
Division  66,  Deeember  19th,  in  Pythias 
Hall,  opposite  Erie  dépôt  Port  Jervis, 
N.  T. 
Meeting  to  open  at  one  o'èlock. 

Anna  M.  Klxin, 
Gircuit  Seeretaiy. 


Help  us  to  reach  the  10,000  mark.    DO 
YOUB  BIT. 


Fort  Scott,  Kansas. 
On  Oetober  24tli,  Oolden  Ghain  Divisioa 
227  gave  an  outing  and  pienie  at  Gunn 
Park,  to  which  the  brothers  of  227  were 
given  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend.  Al- 
thongh  the  previoua  day  had  been  eold,  wet, 
and  dreary,  looUng  very  much  as  if    we 


would  hâve  to  postpone  the  event,  the 
moming  dawned  bright  and  dear;  the-  air 
just  crisp  enough  to  make  every  one  fesl 
their  brightest  and  best  Old  Motiier 
Nature  was  at  her  loveliest,  so  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  grandest  days  of  the  year 
When  the  clan  began  to  assemble  shortly 
before  noon,  there  were  many  ezdamationi 
of  delight  on  viewing  the  beautifnl  picture 
Nature  had  prepared  for  them  in  the  park. 
The  pavillon  where  the  aif  air  was  held  was 
located  down  between  the  natural  hiUs  and 
built  high  above  a  natural  lake,  on  aD 
sides  the  beautiful  f oliage  of  the  f orest 
trees  had  been  eolored  in  shades  of  orange, 
yellow,  red  and  green,  shades  which  could 
not  be  duplicated  by  an  artist's  brush. 

It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  behold,  and 
with  the  bright  sunshine  on  the  scène,  ail 
petty  troubles  and  dull  eares  were  f orgot- 
ten,  and  the  f  eeling  of  good  f  ellowship  pre- 
vailed,  and  in  this  mood  the  spread  wa» 
started,  whieh  of  course  under  thèse  con 
ditions  was  bound  to  be  a  success. 

A  flre  was  started  in  one  of  the  camp 
ovens  provided  by  the  park  and  soon  the 
hot  biscuits,  chicken  and  coffee  were  read} 
to  be  served  and  O,  what  a  dinner  it  was. 
The  sisters  of  Division  227,  under  the  dl 
rection  of  their  génial  président,  Sister 
W.  B.  Sampson  fairly  outdid  themselvJM 
on  this  occasion  for  the  good  things  served 
were  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Af  t^  the  dinner  a  social  hour  was  spent 
and  a  walk  down  to  Stewart's  dam  on  the 
Mardiaton  Biver  enjoyed,  later  a  drive 
down  the  beautiful  river  road  to  Bock  Oreek 
dam,  another  hour 's  good  time. 

With  many  kind  expressions  of  thanks 
and  appréciation  for  this  happy  occasion, 
we  tumed  our  faces  homeward,  ezpressing 
the  hope  at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day,  that 
thèse  events  might  be  more  fréquent  in  -the 
future,  for  in  our  opinion  they  certainly 
promote  a  botter  f  eeling,  sodally  and  fra> 
temally,  and  surely  help  to  make  this 
world  a  brighter  place  to  live  in. 

Mrs.  m.  m.  Goopbb,  Div.  227. 


Ghicago,  Dl. 
The  Ghicago  Gircuit  celebrated  the  35th 
Anniversary  of  the  G.  I.  A.  with  a  luncheon 
at  the  Palmer  House  on  Saturday,  Oetober 
21st  Sister  Stoftt  of  Division  96  presid* 
ing,  with  Sister  Schlagel  as  Secretary.  Sis- 
ter Boomer,  Qeneral  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer  of  Belief  acting  as  toastmistrees.  Sis 
ter  GasseU  's  letter  was  read  sending  regrets. 
Sister  Tumer,  Grand  Secretary  gave  an 
address  also  O.  V.  P.  Sister  Knappen,  and 
Sister  Simms,  Trustée  of  tiie  R.  A.  Sister 
Holts,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  charter 
members  sang  a  song,  the  words  of  iHiieh 
are  as  follows: 

The  years  hâve  passed  slnoe  you  were  gatb- 
ered  hère 
With  tme,  eamest  hearts  to  form  the  O.  L  A. 
You've  been  so  falthful,  loyal,  stauch  and  dear 
Good  old  charter  members,  we  welcome  yo« 
today. 
SIsteni  dear.  we  greet  you  ; 
We  are  slad  to  meet  you 
On  this  happy  day. 

This  was  composed  by  Sister  Jackson  of 
Division  236.  Sister  Schlagel  gave  the 
history  of  the  O.  I.  A.,  reading  the  minutes 
of  the  first  meeting,  also  the  Grand  Prési- 
dent's  address  at  the  first  convention. 
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Bister  KUdufr  read  a  mémorial  to  the  lata 
Sister  Mnrdoek  eomposed  alao  bj  Bister 
JadnoiL 

I  would  Uke  to  i>ay  a  trlbute 

On  thls  anniversary  day, 
To  thoM  wbo  labored  earneatly 

For  our  wonderful  Q.  L  A. 
The  stator  who  waa  a  frlend  to  ail 

With  ever  a  cheery  smile 
The  clasp  of  whose  hand  brouffht  comfort 

Whose  Word  made  our  efforts  worth  while. 

She  Impressed  us  to  be  ever  faithful 

To  serve  with  honest  ttdelity. 
She  tauflTht  us  love  for  our  principles, 

To  be  broad  in  our  charity. 
She  would  banish  forever  ail  disoord, 

BrincT  amoiur  us  harmony  true; 
From  the  depths  of  her  warm,  loVinir  heart 

She  gave  protection  to  me  and  to  you. 

The  yean  were  long  that  she  labored. 

For  the  Order  she  held  so  dear. 
The  task  was  great  but  she  faithfully  worked 

Wlthout  ever  a  doubt  or  a  fear. 
So  let  us  pay  a  glowlng  tributs 

On  this  our  annlversary  day, 
To  beloved  Sister  Murdo<dc« 

Founder  of  the  O.  L  A. 

Bister  Fisher  preeented  Bister  Boomer  a 
golden  token  of  our  love  as  she  is  leaving 
us  for  her  new  home  in  the  Btate  of  CaU- 
fomia.  Bhe  responded  with  thanks  and 
said  she  would  miss  us  ail  and  words  cannot 
express  how  we  shall  miss  her.  AU  of  the 
charter  members  gave  short  talka.  Bister 
Bchlagel's  son  being  présent,  he  was  ealled 
on  as  he  bas  attended  every  Anniversarjr 
of  the  G.  L  A.,  that  men  eould  attend.  Bis- 
ter Boomer  eut  the  birthday  cake,  everyone 
taking  a  pieee  home.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  attended  the  luncheon,  inelud-^ 
ing  eleven  charter  members.  There  were^ 
fifty-six  charter  members,  of  whom,  ^onr- 
teen  remain. 

Mrs.  0.  SoHLAGXL, 
Becretary. 


DIVISION   NEWS 


Gentralia,  IlL 
Strawberry  Queen  Division  91  of  Oen- 
tralia,  HL,  is  qniie  a  lively  Division;  al- 
though  the  sommer  was  hot,  the  members 
came  out  in  goodly  numbers.  Beveral  of 
the  siBtera  attended  the  Btate  Meeting  in 
Peoria,  and  more  will  go  to  the  Oiwidt 
Union  Meeting  in  Champaign  this  month. 
Althongh  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Division,  the  sistera  like  to  hâve  a  social 
time  oocasionaUy.  The  members  were  in- 
vited  by  our  Président,  Bister  Hattie  Wag- 
goner  to  help  eelebrate  her  25th  wedding 
annlversary  on  the  evening  of  Beptember 
21st  The  hosbands  were  also  invited,  and 
with  relatives  and  a  few  friends  gathered 
at  her  home  on  Melrose  Avenue.  After  ail 
were  assembled  Sister  Hasel  Welch,  our 
musician  played  the  wedding  march  as  the 
bride  and  groom  appeared  and  took  their 
places  bef ore  the  Bev.  Fannon,  who  went 
through  a  delightfnlly^funny  wedding  eere- 
mony  which  kept  the  andienee  convolsed 
with  laoghter.  After  the  ceremony  the  Bev. 
Fannon  presented  the  groom  with  a  toy 
washboard  and  the  bride  with  a  toy  engine, 
instmcting  them  to  help  each  other  in  their 
Efe's  work. 

Bev.  Fannon  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
Bister  Ida  Ryan,  in  behalf  of  Division  91 
presented  the  couple  with  a  silver  set  eon- 
sisting   of   a   bread   tray,   and   cream   and 


sogar  server.     They  also  reeeived  several 
other  beantifol  gifts. 

After  a  social  time  delieioas  refreehmen|9 
were  served.  At  a  late  honr  the  guests 
departed  wishing  the  conple  many  more 
happy  anniversaries,  and  voting  Brother 
and  Bister  Waggoner  delightfol  entertain- 
ers. 

Then  on  the  aftemoon  of  October  26th 
the  members  of  91  were  entertained  at  a 
Hallowe'en  party  by  Bisters  Dorothy  Val- 
entiner,  Mary  Oland,  and  Bertha  McDonald 
at  the  home  of  Bister  Valentiner. 

The  rooms  were  decorated  for  the  occa- 
sion in  the  Hallowe'en  colors.  There 
were  about  toTtj  guests  présent,  most  of 
wSiom  came  masked.  The  prises  were 
awarded  to  Bisters  Hasel  Welch  and  Nina 
Jensen  for  the  best  costumes.  After  the 
masks  were  removed  some  time  was  spent 
in  games  and  guessing  conteste.  Prises 
were  won  by  Bister  Ida  Byan,  Bister  JuHa 
Erskine,  and  Bister  Mlnnie  Boyd.  Late  in 
the  aftemoon  a  delicious  three  course 
Inneheon  was  served  by  the  hostesees,  after 
which  the  guests  departed  for  their  homes 
dedaring  Bister  Valentiner,  McDonald,  and 
Oland  royal  entertainers. 

Mrs.  Hklen  Toroerson, 
Cor.  Beçy.  Div.  91. 


Cedar  Bapids,  lowa. 

Delegates  to  the  number  of  300  repre- 
senting  the  Grand  International  Auziliary 
to  the  B.  of  L.  E.  from  Valley  Junction, 
Des  Moines,  Manly,  Biouz  City,  Boone, 
Oskaloosa,  Perry,  Waterloo,  Marion,  Du- 
buque,  Oelwein,  Mason  City,  and  other 
rail  terminais  were  gathered  in  state  con- 
vention in  Cedar  Bapids,  October  2nd. 
The  organisation  repreeents  only  the  wives 
of  railroad  engineers,  with  a  total  of  24 
anziliaries  in  lowa. 

Knights  of  Pythias  hall,  state  headqoar- 
ters,  was  decorated  with  the  colors  of  the 
Order,  red,  white,  blue,  and  pnrple  with 
star  and  erescent,  emblem  emblematic  of 
the  organisation,  was  prominently  di» 
played.  Mrs.  C.  B.  losty,  state  président 
of  the  local  division,  presided. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Cassell,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
Grand  Président;  Mrs.  I.  Knappen,  Asst, 
G.  V.  P.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Kinch,  Grand  Or- 
ganisera and  Inspectors,  were  in  attend- 
ance  and  together  with  the  state  offieers, 
Mrs.  C  B.  losty,  state  président  and  Mrs. 
G.  Tmfltt,  Bec'y  and  Treas.,  were  intro^ 
duced  to  the  assemblage  at  the  opening 
ceremony. 

Loncheon  was  served  in  the  dining  hall, 
which  was  decorated  with  American  flags 
and  the  Order 's  colors. 

Mrs.  Bruce  Hunter  of  Des  Moines  was 
chosen  state  président  at  the  dosing  busi- 
ness session  late  Monday  aftemoon.  Mrs. 
B.  Hunter  has  been  identified  with  the 
Order  for  many  years. 

At  the  aftemoon  session,  in  his  address 
of  weleome,  Mayor  C.  D.  Huston  sketched 
the  early  history  of  Cedar  Bapids,  named 
the  piooeers  w1m>  were  instrumental  in  its 
npbailding  as  a  great  railroad  center. 

He  ezpressed  himsélf  as  particularly 
happy  in  welcoming  the  Auzîliary  the 
members  of  which  represent  the  great  sub- 
stantial   middle   dass   of    America,    npon 


whose  integrity  and  worth  is  the  solidity  of 
the  nation  plaeed. 

Mrs.  C  B.  losty,  retiring  state  président, 
responded,  pledging  the  auxiliary  to  tlie 
work  of  strengthening  the  high  ideals  of 
the  nation.  The  Grand  Président,  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Cassell,  gave  a  short  talk  of  en- 
couragement and  inspiration. 

In  the  evening  the  session  took  the  f  orm 
of  a  banquet,  foUowed  by  a  dancing  par^; 
a  splendid  program  was  enjoyed  by  visitors 
and  members. 

"The  time  has  eome  when  women  muât 
take  part  in  politics,  and  we,  the  members 
of  the  auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loeo- 
motive  Engineers,  are  going  to  throw  our 
entire  support  to  elect  men  to  congress  who 
are  fair  and  just  to  labor.'^ 

This  was  the  statement  made  by  Mrn. 
Mary  E.  Cassell,  Grand  Président:  ''I  be- 
lieve  women  hâve  a  mighty  influence,  and 
duty  to  perform,  and  now  sinee  we  hâve  the 
ballot,  we  are  going  to  bend  ail  our  éner- 
gies to  see  that  it  is  used  in  the  best  way.' ' 

Further  than  to  say  that  the  présent 
rail  strike  was  deplored,  Mrs.  Cassell  did 
not  care  to  speak  on  the  situation,  which 
while  not  directly  affecting  this  group  of 
workers,  has  a  far  reaching  and  nation- 
wide  effect. 

Mrs.  Cassell  is  the  second  Grand  Prési- 
dent of  the  Order,  which  was  f ounded  iii 
1887.  Bhe  served  as  Grand  Vice  Prési- 
dent with  Mrs.  W.  A.  Murdock  of  Chi- 
cago, its  flrst  Grand  Président,  for  thirty 
years,  and  at  her  death  in  }919  assnmed 
the  Idgher  office.  During  that  period  she 
has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  or- 
ganisation, which  has  grown  from  a  hand 
fui  to  more  than  30,000.  Its  anxiHarioA 
are  to  be  found  in  practieally  every  rail- 
road center  in  the  United  Btates  and  Can- 


''While  the  social  feature  is  devdoped^ 
the  main  objeet  for  which  it  was  organized 
is  for  charitable  purpoees,  and  I  can  say 
withoat  fosoive  that  it  is  the  only  organi- 
sation doing  the  work  in  whieh  we  are 
engaged.  We  hâve  a  pension  fund  for 
widows  with  young  fûiilies.  We  also 
hâve  a  relief  fund  for  the  indigent  and 
the  needy.  In  addition  we  hâve  started  a 
fund  for  aged  members,  and  providing 
for  them  a  life  annuity.  In  a  word  we  are 
backing  aU  the  interests  of  the  B.  of  L.  E. 

''The  disabled  vétérans'  railroad  home  at 
Highland  Park,  HL,  also  comes  in  for  its 
share  of  attention  by  the  auxiliary,  which 
has  recently  installed  a  moving  picture  ma- 
chine, and  has  given  an  antomobile  for  use 
by  the  vétérans. 

"lowa  is  a  splendid  Btate,  and  I  ani 
tremendously  impressed  with  Cedar  Bapids. 
Mercy  Division  is  one  of  the  most  progres- 
sive auxiliaries  in  the  sisterhood,  and  it  18 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  attendance  at 
this  stote  meeting." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  observe  the  ritualis- 
tic  work  exemplified  with  the  entire  absence 
of  Bitualsy  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty 
and  imprMsiveness  of  the  work.  A  ût^ 
with  standard  was  presented  to  the  division 
having  the  largest  nuhiber  présent,  it  was 
won  and  proudly  carried  away  by  Division 
562.  The  silver  offering  at  the  dose  of 
the  meeting  amounted  to  #43.00  whieh  was 
donated  to  the  Orphans'  cheeking  ont  ae- 
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count.  Ooraage  boaqoets  w«r6  presented  to 
Sister  Oaasell,  Grand  Prendent,  Siaters 
Knappen,  Schlage!,  Bonchy  losty,  and  Tur- 
Ûtt.  Flowers  were  sent  Sister  Gassell 
from  the  Auziliaries  of  the  O.  B.  G.  and 
B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  divisions. 

FoUowing  the  program,  the  company 
gathered  into  small  gronps,  many  of  the 
older  members  talked  of  old  times,  and  the 
younger  folks  engaged  in  daneing.  The 
visitors  remained  until  their  trains  were 
,  due,  loath  to  tear  thernselvee  away,  depart- 
ing  with  many  expressions  of  praise  for  the 
hospitality  of  Gedar  Rapids. 

Sbgretaby. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

After  the  regular  meeting  of  Syracuse 
Division  292  held  Oetober  18th,  a  farewell 
party  was  given  in  honor  of  two  of  our 
ofificers  who  expeet  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  South.  Sister  Helen  A.  Van  Clief,  who 
has  so  ably  acted  as  Relief  Secretary  the 
past  three  years,  and  Sister  Amanda  I. 
Easterly,  who  thinks  the  office  of  âag- 
bearer  the  very  prettiest.  The  regular  busi- 
ness being  disposed  of ,  the  two  retiring 
sisters  were  called  to  the  rostrum  and  pre- 
sented with  silver  thimbles  by  our  new  Re- 
lief Secretary,  Sister  LiUian  W.  Bosley. 

Oetober  18th  was  also  the  25th  wedding 
anniversary  of  our  Président,  Mrs.  George 
W.  Falk,  and  she  was  given  a  silver  cheese 
plate.  We  then  marched  to  the  dining 
room  where  we  ail  did  justice  to  a 
'*spread"  fit  for  a  Ung.  The  foUowing 
toast  was  given  by  Sister  Hoolihan. 

Here*s  to  our  sisters, 

Who  are  leavlny  for  a  tlme. 

To  visit  dear  friends 
In  the  Southern  cUme. 

We  surely  wlll  mU»  you 

In  our  G.  I.  A.  work, 
For  nelther  of  you  ever 

Were  known  to  shirk. 

We  pray  Qod  to  bless  you 

With  health  and  with  stren^h. 

And  may  you  be  happy, 
As  happy  can  be. 

But  .we  look  for  your  retum 
With  the  blQseoms  of  spring, 

When  the  birds,  with  their  songB 
Make  the  welkSn  ring. 

Seorstart. 


Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Many  visitors  entertained  by  local  Divi- 
sions 25  and  447.  An  idéal  tiutumn  day 
was  Oetober  17th,  when  about  seventy-five 
visiting  Sisters  and  brothers  from  Toledo, 
€k>nneaut,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Garrett  came  in 
on  the  early  moming  trains  in  response  to 
invitations  from  Eclipse  Division  No.  25  G. 
L  A.  to  be  our  guests  for  the  day,  assisted 
by  the  brothers  of  No.  447  who  met  the 
trains  with  autos  and  conveyed  them  to 
''Mutual  Aid"  hall  where  our  regular 
meetings  are  held. 

After  formai  greetings  and  acquaintances 
were  made,  a  social  informai  time  occnpied 
the  moming  until  at  twelve  o'clock  a 
sumptuous  chieken  dinner  was  served  to 
ail. 

In  the  aftemoon  the  local  brothers  enter- 
tained the  visiting  brothers  with  auto  rides 
to  varions  places  of  intereet  nearby,  whiie 
the  ladies  held  thei^  regular  meeting  in  the 
halL  Among  the  prominent,  members 
présent  were  Past  Grand  Treasurer,  Sister 
Jenney  of  Toledo,  who  is  also  State  Secre- 


tary and  Inspecter,  State  Président,  Sister 
Coulter  of  Toledo,  Inspecter,  Sister  McDer- 
mott  of  Toledo,  Président,  Sister  Mansfield 
of  513  Nickle  Plate  Division,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind.,  Président  Sister  Dooley  of  32  Fidelity 
Division,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

Following  the  meeting  of  short  seaiioiii 
the  ladies  were  given  an  auto  ride.  At  5:30 
supper  was  served  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fif ty  visitors  and  members.  After  this 
the  tables  were  deared  away  and  the  eve- 
ning's  entertainment  began.  After  words 
of  welcome  from  our  Président  Sister  Starr 
followed  by  a  few  remarks  from  Brother 
G.  A.  Mullen  of  447,  the  local  division  put 
on  the  playlet  ''Ma  Sweet".  Sister  Geo. 
Pitcher,  who  took  the  rôle  of  Ma  Sweet 
was  ably  assbted  by  the  sisters. 

Following  this,  Brother  Henry  Fox  of 
Conneaut,  gave  a  short  talk  ezplaining  ail 
about  the  Pension  Association  which  was 
very  bénéficiai  to  those  présent. 

A  band  composed  of  the  ladies  of  Divi- 
sion 25  fumished  exeellent  music  and  fun 
for  the  occasion  and  were  compelled  to 
respond  to  several  encores.  The  programme 
dosed  with  a  récitation  "Brother  Jones 's 
Apples"  in  colored  dialect  by  Sister  J.  W. 
Belts. 

The  remaânder  of  the  evening  was  spent 
with  musio,  singing  and  dancing,  and  when 
f arewells  were  said,  the  visitors  dedared 
BeUevue  to  be  roysl  entertainers  and  ez- 
pressed  themselves  as  being  well  pleased 
with  their  visit. 

Sbobetasy,  Division  25. 


Truro,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Gassell,  Grand  Président  of 
the  G.  I.  A.  paid  her  initial  visit  to  the 
Truro  Vimy  Ridge  Division  502,  on  Thurs- 
day,  Oetober  the  19th. 

The  aftemoon  session  was  held  in  the 
.  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Inglis  Street,  and  was 
prineipaUy  taken  up  with  a  review  of  the 
ritualistic  work  as  exemplified  by  Division 
502.  The  Grand  Président  spoke  very 
praiseworthily  of  the  work  which  she  con- 
sidered  up  to  par.  She  was  particularly 
pleased  to  find  us  so  far  advanced  as  we 
are  yet  in  our  inf ancy,  being  <mly  a  little 
over  three  years  in  existence  amongst  the 
many  fratenial  societies.  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  sisters  enjoyed  every  moment  of 
our  distinguished  visiter 's  stay  and  ex- 
pressed  the  hope  that  in  the  near  future 
she  would  again  retum  to  the  land  of  the 
"maple  tree."  In  the  evening  a  small  in- 
formai réception  was  held  at  the  home  of 
T.  MeGaUnm,  to  which  the  members  of 
Granité  Rock  Division  were  invited.  Quite 
a  number  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  hearing  so  fluent  a  speaker.  Sis- 
ter Gassell  spoke  briefly  upon  the  Widows' 
Pension  Fund  now  pending,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  ail  the  sisters  would  join  so 
that  the  reqnired  number  to  make  this  great 
objeet  pos^le  might  be  obtained.  She 
was  very  keen  on  Insnrance,  and  cited  one 
instanee  where  every  member  of  the  auxil- 
iary  earried  one  or  two  poUdee  favorable  to 
either  husband  or  diildren. 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Gassell  was 
presented  with  an  address  of  welcome  and 
a  gift  of  gold«  presented  by  our  président 
Mrs.  W.  Bnrton  Johnson  in  bdialf  of  Vimy 
Ridge  Division.     Sister    Gassell    responded 


warmly  to  the  sentiments  expressed,  and 
also  for  the  lovely  gifts,  assoring  the  sis- 
ters her  thoughts  would  often  be  earried  to 
her  newly  acquainted  sisters  of  the  "Hub" 
of  Nova  Soeda. 

Another  pleasant  f eature  was  the  présen- 
tation to  Sister  Sinclair  of  Moneton,  G.  O. 
I.  of  a  gift  of  gold  and  flowers.  She  was 
particularly  pleased  with  our  showing,  and 
said  she  was  fully  as  proud  of  us  as  we 
were  of  oursdves  in  pleasing  our  Grand 
Président  in  our  rituaUstie  work.  Vimy 
Ridge  was  organised  by  Mrs.  Sindair,  so 
she  has  a  double  interest  in  our  wdf  are. 

The  thanks  of  Granité  Rock  Div.  were 
tendered  by  Bro.  Wm.  Smith,  Ghief  Bngi- 
neer,  f oUowed  by  a  few  words  by  Brother 
J.  Kennedy.  The  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  brought  ail  too  soon  the  dose  of 
a  very  happy  day  in  the  history  of  Vimy 
Ridge  Division. 

Mrs.  j.  t.  Riplsy, 

Secretary,  602. 


Greenfidd,  Mass. 

Division  No.  281  Greenfidd,  Mass.,  had  a 
very  enjoyable  and  mémorable  day  on  Oe- 
tober 25th.  The  fifteenth  Union  Meeting 
of  the  New  England  Divisions  was  hdd 
hère  on  that  day,  which  was  also  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Div.  281.  The  distinguished 
guests  of  the  day  were  Mrs.  M.  £.  Gassell, 
Grand  Preddent,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Gook  of  Gon- 
cord,  N.  H.,  First  Asst  G.  V.  P.  and  Mrs. 
0.  Jenny  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  Grand  Organizer 
and  Inspecter. 

Practically  aU  N.  E.  Dividona  were  repre- 
sented,  there  being  about  two  hundred 
présent  in  the  aftemoon  sesdon. 

The  address  of  wdcome  at  the  opening 
sesdon  was  ddivered  by  Sister  W.  S.  Glapp, 
preddent  of  Div.  281,  Sister  Fairman  of 
Div.  61  giving  the  response.  Routine  bud- 
ness  was  transacted  in  the  moming.  After 
dinner  at  the  Mandon  House,  the  meeting 
was  re-opened  at  1:30.  One  of  the  most 
impresdve  featuree  of  the  aftemoon  was 
the  living  mémorial  service  for  members 
of  twenty  years  standing,  in  Div.  281; 
program  induded  roU  call,  reading  of  a 
poem  composed  by  Sister  Glapp^  preddent, 
who  also  presented  them  on  behalf  of  the 
Dividon,  with  sterling  silver  tokens.  Val- 
uable  gifts  were  presented  to  the  Grand 
Officers.  A  réception  and  entertainment 
was  tendered  in  the  evening  to  the  Grand 
Ofleers.  Over  three  hundred  perscms  were 
présent.  An  invitation  was  extended  to  ail 
raihroad  organisations  to  attend  and  hâve 
a  good  time  with  us.  During  the  day  and 
evening  the  hall  was  beautifully  deeorated 
with  chrysanthemums,  palms  and  f ems.  AU 
are  looking  f orward  to  the  next  union  meet- 
ing and  hope  it  wiU  be  as  pleasant  and  suc- 
eessful  as  this  one  was. 

Mbs.  j.  D.  Ltnoh, 
Div.  281,  Oor.  Secretary. 


Kansas  Gity,  Mo. 

On  Oetober  25th,  Autumn  Leaf  Division, 
No.  148,  cdebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary with  a  birthday  party.  Twdve 
sisters  repreeenting  the  months  of  the  year, 
predded  over  large  tables  beautifully  dee- 
orated to  represent  the  seasons. 

The  guests  sought  the  tables  at  which 
their   birth   months   were   represented   and 
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were  serred  with  délectable  refreelimeiita 
for  whieh  ihey  donated  as  many  oents  as 
th^  were  years  of  fge.  We  hope  no  one 
Abbed  about  their  âge,  but  we  did  not 
think  any  of  us  were  centenarians. 

Bister  Glyiin  as  ehairman,  introdueed  six 
efcftrter  members  who  were  présent/  ail  of 
wliom  gave  pleasant  talks,  especially  Bister 
Herriman,  our  first  président.  An  excel- 
lent progn^  giyen  by  some  of  our  yonng 
people,  eonsisted  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
sélections,  readings,  and  dassical  dancing. 

Brother  T.  0.  Henry  éavored  us  with  a 
splendid  talk  on  the  B.  of  L.  E.  and  the 
G.  I.  A.,  particularly  urging  aU  to  avail 
tliernselves  of  the  pension  offered  by  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  He  then  assumed  the  rôle  of 
auctioneer,  dispoeing  of  several  fine  cakes, 
thereby  adding  materially  to  the  snm  we 
wiD  send  to  the  Orphans  Pension  Fund. 

M.    E.    FiTZPATRIOK. 


Enidy  Okla. 

The  Oklahoma  State  meeting  was  held 
at  Enid,  Oklahoma,  Tuesday,  October  31st, 
at  M.  W.  A.  Hall  by  Bnid  Division  463. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  State 
Président,  Sister  M.  S.  Oartwright,  of 
'Enid.  Organizers  and  Inspeetors  and 
Présidents  of  sub-Divisions  were  escorted 
to  the  rostrum.  Sister  Baynor  of  Okla- 
homa City,  Grand  Guide,  was  welcomed  and 
given  the  Grand  honore.  Sister  Cart- 
right,  who  is  also  Président  of  Enid  Divi- 
sion 463  gave  the  address  of  welcome  to 
the  delegates  and  visitors,  after  which  she 
madé  an  address  as  State  Président  which 
was  an  inspiration  to  alL 

A  beautiful  bouquet  of  ''Mums"  was 
presented  to  Sister  Raynor,  Grand  Guide, 
by  Enid  Division  463.  Begular  order  of 
business  followed,  meeting  adjoumed  at 
12:30  for  lunch. 

The  aftemoon  session  was  devoted  to 
ritualistic  work  and  was  beautifully  exem- 
plified  by  Enid  division.  At  three  o'dock 
the  Président  announced  that  the  draping 
of  the  Charter,  mémorial  service,  and  also 
the  Installation  would  f  orm  the  remainder 
of  the  programme,  as  an  invitation  had 
been  extended  to  the  brothers  of  division 
630  to  be  présent.  They  were  then  admit- 
ted  with  great  applause. 

Thèse  services  were  inspiring  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  fortunate 
enough  to  witness  ail  of  the  work  so  beauti- 
fully exemplified.  A  complète  set  of  State 
Officers  were  chosen  and  were  duly  installed 
by  the  retiring  State  Presidcmt  Sister 
Cmright  of  Enid.  Mrs.  0.  0.  Oraig  of 
El  Beno,  Okla.,  was  elected  as  State  Prési- 
dent. 

A  banquet  was  served  at  six  o'dodL  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Christian  Church  and  later 
the  following  program  was  given  at  the 
hall. 

Beading  by  Miss  Ina  Heaton. 

Solo  by  Miss  Bappinton. 

Beading  by  Miss  Whitmire. 

Beading  by  Mrs.  Bird  Clive. 

A  beautiful  drill  was  exemplified  by  Enid 
Division  463. 

Sister  Cartright,  retiring  State  Président, 
doeed  the  State  Meeting  with  an  address 
telling  of  the  many  achievements  of  the 
International  Auxiliary,  also  speaking  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  a  State  Organi- 


sation. She  thanked  the  local  division,  also 
the  members  of  Division  630  B.  of  L.  £. 
for  their  support  and  co-operation  which 
helped  to  make  the  meeting  a  saocess. 

The  ladies  Sodety  B.  ot  lu  T,  à  E.  ex- 
tended greetings,  sending  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet of  fiowers  as  expreesing  the  dose  re- 
lation existing  between  Division  468  and 
the  Ladies  Sodety  to  the  B.  of  L.  F.  4;  B. 
at  Enid,  Oklahoma.  The  next  Oklahoma 
State  meeting  will  be  hdd  at  El  Beno, 
Oklahoma,  some  time  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber  1923. 

Much  crédit  is  due  Sister  Cartright  and 
the  members  of  Enid  Dividon,  espedaUy 
those  who  took  part  in  the  work  and  gave 
thdr  best  efforts  and  their  time  to  carry 
the  meeting  to  a  successful  dose. 

The  meeting  was  an  inspiration,  and 
Enid  Dividon  will  long  be  remembered  for 
its  etàeieaej  and  hospitality. 

Mrs.  KiiLLiR, 
A  Member. 


If  you  hâve  not  already  joined  the  Pen- 
don  Pund  GET  AN  APPLICATION  AT 
ONCE. 


e 


G.  I.  A.  ReUef  AMoeiatf^B 

Lios  Angeles,  Callf.»  December  1,  1921. 
Relief  Association  Secre taries:       ^       ^     ^ 

Tou  are  hereby  notlfled  of  the  aeatn  oi 
the  foUowinsr  members.  The  amount  due 
not  later  than  Deoember  81,  1922,  for  Jan- 
uary  quarter  is  $2.26  for  those  carryingr  one 
certiflcate  and  $4.60  for  those  carryinff  two. 

Members  Insured  dnrinsr  December  will 
>ay  ail  of  January  quarter  not  later  than 

ecember  81,  1922,  or  forfeit  their  Insur- 
ance. 

Relief  seoretaries  mnst  remit  by  post- 
ofBce  order,  express  order,  or  bank  draft, 
payable  on  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphie  or  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Personal 
checks  and  those  of  any  other  city  ex- 
cept  above-named  cannot  be  accepted. 

SBRIBS  «€« 
AmneMsteat  No.  240 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,   September   4,   1922,  of 

Myocarditis,  Sister  Amanda  Oibson,  of  Div. 

11,  asred  86  years.     Carried  two  certiflcates 

'dated  December,  1892,  payable  to  Marffaret 

HcFadden,  ffranddaughter. 

AmieMMeat  No.  S41 

Greenfleld,  Masa,  Auffust  22,  1922,  of 
Arterio  Sclerosis,  Sister  Délia  Sawyer,  of 
Div.  281,  aared  79  years.  Carried  two  cer- 
tiflcates  dated  January.  1892,  payable  to 
Hra  James  Coates  and  Lizsie  Payne,- nièce 
and  friend. 

AMcasmCttt  No.  242 

Needles,  Callf.,  September  80,  1922,  of 
Dilatation  of  heart,  Sister  Jennie  Cole,  of 
Div.  611.  ased  64  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  December,  1911,  payable  to 
Thos.  Cole,  husband. 

Asseasmeat  No.  248 

Madison,  Wis.,  October  2,  1922,  of  Cancer. 
Sister  Edith  Andrus,  of  Div.  288.  aged  81 
years.  Carried  one  certiflcate  dated  Auaust, 
1910,  payable  to  Myrtle  Wolff,  daugrhter.^ 

AaaeMimCBt  No.  244 

Oelwein,  lowa,  September  27,  1922.  of 
Pneumonia,  Sister  Maria  Clark,  of  Div.  609, 
agred  68  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  AuflTust,  1911,  payable  to  John  Clark, 
husband. 


emt  No.  245 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  September  2,  1922,  of 
Cancer,  Sister  Mary  J.  Prescott,  of  Div.  169, 
agred  49  years.  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  July,  1909,  payable  to  Wm.  Prescott, 
husband. 


ased  86  years.  Carried  one  oertlHomto. 
dated  June,  1904,  payable  to  Richard 
McKeown,  husband. 

1  AmoMMeat  No.  248 

Colum>us,  Ohio,  October  9,  1922.  of  Céré- 
bral Hemorrhaae,  Sister  Sarah  Honae,  or 
Div.  116,  asred  T^  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  Febrnary,  1901,  payable  to 
Hettie  Stewart,  dausrhter. 


•    Aast— wiamt  No.  24» 

Huntinsrton,  Ind.,  October  17,  1922.  of 
Heart  Disease,  Sister  Capitola  Bitner»  of 
Div.  19,  affed  46  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  October,  1918,  payable  to 
Sherman  Bitner,  husband,  and  Beula  Bit- 
ner,  daughter. 


eat  No.  288 

St  Thomas,  Ont.,  August  SI,  1922.  of 
Briffht's  Disease.  Sister  Emma  Stephena.  of 
Div.  862.  agred  60  years.  Carried  two  cer- 
tiflcates dated  November,  1916,  payable  to 
John  Stephens,  husband. 


eat  No.  281 

Scranton.  Pa.,  October  S,  1922.  of  Aneliie 
Pectoris,  Sister  Mra  J.  A.  Shiffer,  of  DIv- 
82,  agred  61  years.  Carried  two  certiflcatea 
dated  April,  1906,  payable  to  Jacob  Shiffer. 
husband. 

Asaesameat  No.  9B2 

Jacksonville,  Fia.,  October  8.  1922,  of 
Tuberculosis,  Sister  Lena  Connelly,  of  Div. 
884,  agred  86  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
4a-ted  September.  1911,  payable  to  Joh» 
'Connelly.  husband. 

AmneMnecat  No.  268 

Columbus,  Ohio.  October  18,  1922,  of 
opération.  Sister  Oladys  Braskett,  of  DIT. 
62,  aaed  88  years.  Carried  one  certiflcate 
dated  June.  1922,  payable  to  Edward 
Braskett,  husband. 

Aaoesameat  No.  284 

Allentown,  Pa.,  October  16,  1922,  of 
Tuberculosis,  Sistei:  Mabel  Albrigrht,  of 
Div.  836,  agred  88  yeara  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  April.  191T,  payable  to 
Harvey  Albrigrht,  husband. 


est  No.  288 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  October  16,  1922.  of 
Uraemic  poisonins.  Sister  Mary  Henry,  of 
Div.  80,  agred  63  years.  Carried  one  cer- 
tiflcate dated  March.  1892v  payable  to 
Canada  B.  Henry,  husband. 


eat  No.- 288 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  October  17,  1922,  of 
Arterio  Sclerosis,  Sister  Mrs.  Wm.  Johnson, 
of  Div.  66.  agred  71  years.  Carried  one 
certiflcate  dated  May,  1898,  payable  to  Wm 
Johnson,  husband. 

Asoesament  No.  287 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  October  18,  1922.  or 
Cancer,  Sister  Amanda  Badffley,  of  Div. 
898,  agred  65  years.  Carried  two  certiflcate» 
dated  March.  1906-Pebruary,  1907,  payabli» 
to  David  Badgrley,  husband. 


eat  No.  248 
Muskogree.  Okla.,  September  80,  1922,  of 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  Sister  Leone  Dormire, 
of  Div.  886,  aged  40  years.  Carried  one 
certiflcate  dated  March,  1912,  payable  to 
Herbert  Dormire,  husband. 

Aeeeesmeat  No.  247 

Chicaffo,  111.,  October   6,   1922,  of  Heart 
Trouble,  Sister  Mary  McKeown,  of  Div.  288, 


No.  258 

DuBols,  Pa..  October  19,  1922.  of  Gk>iter 
Sister  Sarah  Swartz,  of  Div.  884.  aged  64 

Îears.     Carried  one  certiflcate  dated  Aprli 
918,  payable  to  J.  B.  Swarts.  husband. 

Aaaeaaaieat  No.  258 

Richmond  Hlil,  L.  I.,  October  20,  1922 
of  Nephrltls.  Sister  Marthe  Hare.  of  Div 
272,  agred  66  years.  Carried  two  certif- 
lcates dated  June,  1899 -March,  1910,  pay 
able  to  Hazel  Hare,  daushter. 

AMMuraicat  No.  280 

Gary.  Ind.,  October  22.  1922.  of  Dilata- 
tion of  Heart,  Sister  ^Bsther  Swallow,  of 
Div.  636,  aged  88  yeara  Carried  two  cer- 
tiflcates dated  December.  1910,  payable 
to  Harry  Swallow,  husband. 

Aaaeasmcmt  No.  261 

Erie,  Pa.,  October  22.  1922.  of  Mitral 
Regrurgrltation.  Sister  Ltszie  Oliver,  of  Div. 
28,  ased  63  yeara  Carried  two  certiflcates 
dated  December,  1897,  payable  to  Joseph 
Oliver,  son,  and  Ida  Oliver,  sister-in-law 

Members  will  pay  Relief  Seoretaries  on 
or  before  December  81,  1922,  or  forfeit 
their  Insurance.  Relief  Seoretaries  must 
remit  to  Général  Secretary-Treasurer  by 
January  6,  1928. 

Members  in  grood  standina  October  SI. 
1922.  are  14986  in  the  flrst  class  and  7781 
in  the  second  class. 

Mra  Jennie  B.  Boomer. 
Ctoneral  Secretary-Treaaurer. 

Mra  Geo.  Wllson, 
Président  Relief  Association 
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nNANClAIi  8TATB1UBIIIT 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  1,  1988. 

MortsaiT  Clalm  Paaé 

Balance  In  bank  Oct.  1,  1988... |    819,468.68 
RaoelTed    from    a«- 

MBsment  No.  704- 

707    1197,828.84 

ilecelTed  from  mem- 

bera    oarried    by  ' 

the  Aaaociation..       8,891.86 
Intereat  from  bank.  668.88 

Interest    on    Cana- 

dian    Bonds 8,668.87 

Refond    1,496.00 

Received  from  sale 

of  bonda 188,760.00 

889,187.89        889,187.89 

Total    11,808.660.97 

Pald  in  olaima 1206.611.80 

Paid  for  bonda 121,210.88 

826.821.68        886.821.68 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  81,  1922.   8    881,889.89 
Bonda    I    176,000.00 

MortaaiT  Bzpeaae  Faad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  1,  1982..  |    121,149.67 
Received  from  fees.l        196.80 
Received  from  8%.       4,688.96 
Intereat  from  bank  66.66 

4.800.81  4.800.81 

Total    I    125,960.88 

Bzpense  for  October 5.876.18 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  81,  1988  |    180.675.26 

Sarplaa  Mortaary  Fnad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  1,  1922  |    311,746.02 
Received  in  Oct...|  22.694.88 
Received  from  sale 

of  bonda 418,888.80 

Intereat  from  bank  580.22 

Intereat    on    U.    S. 

Bonda    4.081.87 

Intereat    on    Cana- 

dian    bonda 12.987.81 

468.188.08        468.188.08 

Total %    764.879.05 

Paid  for  bonda 1744,888.04 

Bxpenae  for  Oct....  105.87 

744,988.91        744,988.91 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  81,  1922  8      19.890.14 
Bonda    ^ $2.907.888.00 

lademalty  Cialm  Faad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.   1.   1922  |    201.972.68 
Premium  received.. |  78.890.86 
Intereat  from  bank         156.64 

74.046.89  74,046.89 

Total I    876,018.98 

Paid    ta    clalma 20,727.41' 

Balance  in  bank  Oct.  81,  1922  |    266.291.61 

ladcmalty  Blxpeaae  F«aA 

Balance   in  bank   Oct   1.  1922  $      25.480.96 
Received  from  feea.l  23.00 

Received  from  5%.       8.889.00 
Intereat  from  bank  81.88 

8.948.28  8.948.28 

Total    .^ î      89.874;28 

■zpence    for    October 836.67 

Balance  In  bank  Oct  81.  1922  î      29.137.61 

SIek  Beaeflt  Clalm  Fvad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct   1.   1922  |      19.932.85 
Premium   received. |      9.660.94 
Interest  from  bank  60.04 


9.710.98 

29.648.88 
2,640.74 


9,710.98 


Total    

Paid  in  claims 

Balance  in  bank  Oct  81,  1922  |      27,108.09 

SMk  Beaeflt  Bxpeaae  Fnad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct   1,   1922  |        2,942.98 
Received  from  feesl  60.76 

Received  from  6%.  607.96 

Interest  from  bank .  8.48 


Total    

677.18 
i~ 

677.18 

■ziMnae  for  October.. 

Balance  in  bank  Oct  81.  1922  8        8.429.16 


Riellef  F«aA 

Balance   in  bank  Oct   1,   1922  |    268,974.47 
Received  In  Oct...|     4,880.00 

Refund    90.00 

Intereat  from  bank  47.89 


Total    I      88,498.89 

Paid  in  olaima 8,668.68 


4.967.89 


4.967.89 


Total     I 

Paid  in  clalma 


268;941.86 
11,800.00 


Balance  in  bank  Oct  81.  1988  | 

Aanmlty  Fnad 
Balance  in  bank  Oct  1,  1982  | 
Received  in  Oct...| 


Intereat  from  bank 


Balance  ih  bank  Oct  81,  1982  |    262,641.86 

86,878.66 


876.00 
77.24 

462.24 


28,989.74 


80,016.88 


462.24 


Def  erred  Faad 

Balance  in  bank  Oct  1,  1922  | 
Received  in  Oct...|     6,086.20 
Intereat  trom  bank  84.64 


;iu.u 


6,180.74 


Total    I      20,468.67 

Paid  in  aettlement  of  clalma.  860.00 

Balance  in  bank  Oct  81,  1922  $      20,218.67 
Grand  Total  of  ail  Funda 14,721,884.81 


Claaaified  repreaenta   $      760 

Total  memberahip  September  80th.     1,217 
Applicationa  and  reinstktementa  re- 
ceived durinff  the  month 

Total 1,217 

From  whicb  deduct  oertiflcatea  ter- 
minated  by  death  or  otherwiae..  2 


STATBMBNT  OF  MSMBBRSHIP 
For  Oetoker,  lt2S 


1     1,600 
61,964 

,  ..m 

1 

8.000 
84,866 

1  3,760 

1  4,600 
6,976 

70 

- 

66 

88 

62,084 

98 

24,430 

8 

6.008 

204 

86 

...%.. 

18 

ToUl   memberahip   Oct    80th 1,216         61,ÇS0 


98         84,844 


6,996 


Grand  Total .88.481 


OFFICIAI.  NOTICB  OF  ASSBSSMBBrrS  tS4-M7 

(Serfea  U) 


OFFICE  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION 
Room  1136,  B.  of  L.  E.  BldflT. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  1,  1922. 

To  tke  DIvialoa  Secretarlea»  L.  B.  M.  L.  aad  A*  I.  A. 

Dear  Sirs  and  Brothers: — You  are  hereby  notifled  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
followiner  membera  of  the  Aaaociation: 

Four  aaaeaamenta  for  payment  of  theae  daima  are  hereby  levied  and  Secretaries 
ordered  to  colleot  fl.00  from  ail  who  are  insured  for  $760.00;  •2.M  from  ail  who  are  In- 
sured  for  $1.600:  94LOO  from  ail  who  are  inaured  for  $8.000,  and  90.00  from  ail  membera 
inaured  for  $4,600.  and  forward  aame  to  the  General  Secretary  and  Treaaurer. 

Membera  of  the  Insurance  Aasociation  are  required  to  remit  to  Division  Seoretarlea 
within  thirty  daya  from  date  of  thia  notice,  and  tne  Diviaion  Secretaries  to  the  General 
Secretary  and  Treaaurer  within  ten  daya  thereafter,  on  penalty  of  forfeitingr  their  mem- 
berahip. (See  Section  26,  pa^e  147  of  By-Lawa.) 

Secretariea  will  send  remlttancea  to  and  make  ail  drafts,  express  money  orders  or 

«ostofflce   money   orders    PATABI<B   TO    C   B.   RICHARDS,    GB1VBRAI<    SBCRBTART- 
'RBASURBR.    we  will  not  accept  packages  of  money  sent  by  express,  unless  chargea 
hâve  been  prepaid. 


li 


856 
857 
858 
869 
860 
861 
862 
863 
864 
865 
866 
867 


870 
871 
872 
873 
874 
875 
876 
877 

878 
879 
880 
881 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 


890 
891 
892 
893 
894 
895 
896 
897 
898 
899 
900 


Kbsm 


Frank  K.  Shiplej 

HomerC.  Hall 

Wm.  S.  Parkin 

R.  H.  Bradley 

Jofl.  Sherrer 

Edward  Elliot 

Wm.S.Sbirk 

Frank  A.  Money 

Joe.  J.  Horton 

R.  M.  Flanni«an 

Walter  L.  Sumnons.. . 

B.  F.  Cramer 

Wm.  P.  Toal 

Chaa.  L.  Miller 

JohnF.  Coyle 

F.  S.  SimmouB 

G.  W.  Wlwttksy 

n,  B.  Bunnell 

Hugh  Douthat 

W.J.  Grabbert 

D.  M.  Wright 

S.  D.  Graves 

John  Hayde 

0,  W.  Burdell 

Chas.  G.  Howe 

David  G.  VanDervecr 

Ed.  H.  Rogers 

Chaa.  W.  &;hmugge  . . 

Donna  Strain 

John  F.  Curttn 

D.C.  Bradley 

Jaa.  J.  Delaney 

H.  H.  Kasten.. 

Henry  Wallenstiné  . . . 

C.  M.  Irwin 

H.  F.  Armbruster 

JohnCoIwell 

Wm.  T.  ShicWa 

J.  W.  Blalceburn 

M.T.  McMiUan 

J.  G-  Auryansen 

J.T.O'Bar 

J.  R.  HenaoD 

Peter  Met* 

J.  8.  Halsteid 


I 


Date 
of 

Admission 


Oct. 

Dec. 

June 

April 

Feb. 

May 

Jan. 

June 

July 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

April 

Mar. 

July 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

Maf. 
Jaa. 

Not. 
April 
Dec. 
June 
Nov. 
July 
Aug. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Dec 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Juoe 
July 
Jan. 
Aug. 
July 
Dec 
Mar. 
July 


1900 
1897 
1884 
1889 
1895 
1891 
1906 
1916 
1916 
1893 
1901 
1907 
1907 
1909 
1900 
1902 
1882 
1889 
190fi 
1910 
1901 
1892 

1895 
1907 
1900 
1897 
1907 
1698 
1903 
1910 
1912 
1906 
1887 
1888 
1S91 
1888 
1899 
1903 
1901 
1897 
1896 
1906 
1917 
1880 
1901 


Dateof 
Death  or 
DiaabUity 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Sept 
Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct, 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct. 

Oct. 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 

1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1022 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Cause  of  Death 
or  DisatôUty 


Eiophthalmic  Goiter. . . 
Pulmonary  tuberculosîs. 

Apopleiy 

KiÏÏed 

Hand  amputated 

Carcinoma  of  stomach  . , 

Apopleiy 

Arterio  sclerosis 

Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Cérébral  hcmorrhage 

Lobar  pneumonia  — 
Cérébral  hemorriiage 

Kiiled 

Sarcoma  of  brain 

Apopleiy 

Embolism 

Urémie  ooma 

Perxùcious 
BKnd  righteye 

Kiiled.. 

Kined 

ThromboBis  of  left  ooro- 

nary 

Chrome  mjrooarditis. . , 

Kiiled 

PemictotiB  anémia 

Carcinoma  of  pancréas 
Acute  dilatation  of  heart 

Kiiled 

Cerebra!  anémia 

Left  leg  ampntat«d 

Puhnonary  tubereulomi 

General  paraljnis 

Sarcoma 

Heart  disease 

Transverse  m^relitia 

Angina  peetoris. 

CmÎQnic  nephritîs 

Kiiled 

Acute 
Tuberculoos 

Bright's<UMi 

ChroDÏe  faU  bladder 
Tabereolons 

of 

Arterio  scierons 


h 


tsooo 

3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
4500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1600 
1500 
4500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
4500 

1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
4500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
3000 
4500 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1600 
3000 
4600 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 

aooo 

8000 


To  Whom  Payable 


Rosella  E.  Shipley.  w 
Emma  Hall.  w. 
Margaret  J.  Parkin. 
Alice  Ë.  Bradley.  m. 
Self. 

Mary  A.  LaBar,  i. 
Hanna  M.  Shirk.  «. 
Children. 

Maggie  Horton,  w. 
Ijidft  Flannigftn,  w. 
Wife  and  daughter. 
Lulu  Cramer,  w. 
Julia  A.  Toal.  w. 
Sarah  E.  Miller,  w. 
Katherine  P.  Coyle,  d. 
Ruth  A.  Simmons,  w. 
Alice  A.  Wheatley.  w 
Ethel  A.  Bunnell.  w. 
Self. 

Busianna  E.  Grabbert.  » 
Rena  B.  Wright  w. 

Elizabeth  S.  Grava,  « 
Wife  and  aona. 
Cors  Burdell,  w. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Howe,  w. 
Daugbters. 
Lyda  Rogers.  w. 
Grâce  G.  Schmugge.  w. 
Joeie  Strain,  w. 
Self. 

Wife  and  son. 
Elisabeth  Delaney.  «. 
Ricka  S.  Kaat^n.  w. 
Maggie  H.  Wallenstioe.  «. 
Grâce  C.  Irwin.  w. 
Mary  A.  Armbruster,  w. 
Merwin  H.  Colwell  s. 
Sons. 

Wife  and  daughters. 
Hedwig  H.  McMillan.  w. 
Elisa  Auryansen,  w. 
LenaR.  0  Bar,  w. 
Annie  B.  Henson,  w. 
Bembardine  Mets,  s. 
Mary  E.  Halstead.  «. 
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li 


901 
902 
903 
904 
905 
906 
907 
908 
909 
010 
911 
912 
913 
914 
915 
916 
917 
918 
919 
920 
931 
922 
923 
924 
•25 
926 
927 
028 
029 
«30 
931 
032 
033 
034 
035 
936 
937 


Nsme 


J.  T.  Thompson 

F.  a  Hinds 

Wm.  W.  Thompaon.. 

A.  J.  McLean 

Théo-  Fiaher... 

Geo.  H.  Kimea 

F.  H.  Stookey 

CurtÎB  Crew 

H.  W.  Pierce 

a  E.  Mtlier 

H.  W.  Moore 

John  Sweigert 

B-  M.  Mathefra 

J.  J.  Uwlor 

F.  W.  Johmwa 

John  DeJarld , 

T.  H.  Leveille 

Robt,  Moffat 

Hanry  Noyés 

Wm.  C.  PierceaU 

David  Conway 

Hany  Keifer 

Wm.  J.  Gorham 

B.  L.  Parriiih 

J.  C.  Crofton 

G.  E  Decker , 

H.  S.  Staples 

R.V.Leacb 

C.  A.  Whipple 

R  W.  Durant.. 

H.  G.  Corlc« 

Ëdwin  Royce 

M.  D  ChamberlmiB.. 

Jaa.  Brady , 

0*0.  W.  Bell 

Jacob  Heck 

J.  R.  Dunlap 


15 


Date 

qf 
Admission 


July  23, 
May  2. 
April  15, 
Jaa.  8, 
Jan.  18. 
Jao.  1. 
Sept.  30. 
Sept.  20. 
Oct.  13. 
June  24, 
June  3. 
Jaa.  16. 
June  24, 
Feb.  9. 
Ort.  3. 
June  5. 
Sept  21, 
Jan.  26. 
Aug.  16, 
June  11, 
Dec.  11, 
April  28. 
May  3, 
Jan.  7. 
Mar.  14. 
May  18. 
May  19. 
J»n.  1, 
Mv  1. 
Oet,  16. 
April  19. 
Jan.  17. 
M«y  21. 
Sept-  17. 
Feb.  2. 
Jan  28. 
April  19, 


1893 
1904 
1906 
1894 
1905 
1903 
1912 
1882 
1907 
1903 
1903 
1808 
1907 
1903 
1909 
1894 
1889 
190S 
1903 
1922 
1916 
1907 
1901 
1918 
1884 
1884 
1898 
1873 
1887 
1900 
1890 
1875 
1916 
1905 
1911 
1901 
1898 


Dateof 

Death  or 
Disabitity 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

NOT. 

Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct 

NOT. 

Mot. 
Nov- 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct. 
NoT. 
Oot 

NOT. 

NoT 
NoT. 
Ko». 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Ort. 
Ort 
Oct. 
Oct 
Ort. 
Ort. 
Ort. 
NoT. 


1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1923 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1921 
1923 
1922 
1922 
1922 
.1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 
1922 


Caune  of  Death 
or  Disability 


Chrome  myocarditis 

KiUed 

Saic)d« 

KiUed 

Apoplexy 

KiUed 

Pyemia 

Valvulaf  heart  diseaat  . . 
Chronic  myoeardîtig. . . . 

Blind  left  eye   

ValTuUr  he&rt  discaae  . . 

Heart  diseaae    

ijohv  pnuemonia 

Meniniptîs. 

Dtabetic  eoma  

Botb  VegB  ampntated. . . . 

Influença 

Myocarditis 

Endocarditis. 

Heait 
Killed 
Artorio 

Carcinoou . .  

Killed 

Blind  lef  t  ^e 

Chitmic  £kidocarditis.  *  . 

Chrome  i^phritii" 

Broncho  pneumoniB, . . . 
Cérébral  bemorrhage  — 
Bronchial  pneumoùa. . . 

Aeute  nepbriUfl 

Gftstrie  uleer 

Cardiac  faiture 

Cérébral  apoplexy 

Kilîed 

Cérébral  apoplexy 

Barkm'ii  dises» 


•S 

iâ 

< 


3000 
3000 
1500 
1600 
1500 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1600 
1500 
15O0 
15m 
3000 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1600 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
3000 
1500 
1500 
3000 
3000 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 
1500 


Tû  Whom  Payable 


Hattie  E.  Thompson,  w. 
Marguerite  Hinds,  w. 
AmeTia  E.  Thompson,  w. 
Laura  McLean,  w. 
Cora  B.  Fisher.  w. 
Luey  C.  Kimes,  w. 
V'tt^m  E.  Stookey,  w. 
Mabel  Funk.  d. 
Ëlixabeth  U  Pieroe,  w. 
Self. 

M  sud  Moore,  w. 
Daughters. 

ElÎMbetb  M.  Mathews.  w. 
Annie  Lawlor.  w. 
Mabel  M.  Johnson,  w. 
Self 

Sarah  E.  LayeiUe.  «. 
Fannie  E.  Moffat,  w. 
Miklred  Noyés,  w. 
Annie  L.  PieroesU,  w. 
Swah  GoovM,  w. 
Rebeeea  Kewér.  w. 
Mante  Goriwm.  w. 
EthelF.  Parri8b.w. 
Self. 

Libbie  Decker,  w. 
Addie  Staples,  w. 
Chtldron  and  grandehildnn. 
Mary  M.  Whipple.  w. 
R   V.  Durant,  graodson 
Mary  M.  Corless,  w. 
LJlUe  R.  Brij»roe,  d. 
Frifda  M.  Chamberlain,  w. 
Sonn  Hod  granddaughier. 
Pearl  BeU,  w. 
Geonce  Heck.  s. 
Ella  R.  Dunlap,  w. 


Total  Bombcr  or  Detfth  CkiiM. .  .76  \ 
Total  nomber  of  Disifaifitjr  CbimiJ  / 


Total  amouat  of  ehima,  1204.000.00. 


WitBITBD 

The  Insurance  Association  is  still  hold- 
ingr  money  belongrlngr  to  the  'various  par- 
ties named  below.  If  anyone  can  srive  us 
information  about  them  we  wlll  appre- 
ciate  it  very  much,  a«  we  bave  not  been 
able  to  locate  them.  Thls  money  Is-of  no 
beneflt  to  the  Association,  and  we  are 
anzious  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
beneflciarles: 
Georgre  F.  Conrad,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    J.    F.    Conrad;    amount    due, 

$464.04. 
Mary  Agnes  Hayes,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   Wm.    B.    Hayes;   amount   dvo, 

$732.00. 
James    Powers,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother,   Mlchael   Powers;   amount   due, 

$186.S7. 
Mrs.  Laura  Thorp,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    F.    P.    Reynolds;    amount   due, 

$1500.00. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Tanner,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,   H.   M.   Roblnson;   amount  due, 

$1500.00. 
Jennie    Showers,    beneflciary    of   our   late 

Brother,    S.   E.    Fer^ruson;   amount   due, 

SI  4S  6.50. 
John    McGinnis,    beneflciary    of    our    late 

Brother.     W.    J.     Kelley;    amount    due, 

$1«37.6J. 
Mrs.  E.  Bickford,  beneflciary  of  our  late 

Brother,    J.    P.    Bickford;    amount    due, 

$936.90. 


proTlâed  1m  8e«tloB  28  mué  24  of  tlie  Slck 
Beacflt  By-Lawa,  wtll  lapec  yoiir  eertlfleate 
mmA  leaTe  yen  vaprotcetedL     Be  <^»m  ttme." 

"W.  E3.  FUTCH,  Prcirf«CBt. 

C.  B.  RICHARDS,  Gcm'I  8ee»y-Treaa. 


NOTICB 

1b  order  tkat  we  may  eoBaplete  ovr  MeSf 

If  any  of  ovr  memVers  karre  copies  of  ovr 

By-Lawa  pvbllshed  la  1865,  18«P,  1874,  1878, 

187P.  1881,  188S,  we  woitld  Ilke  to  pvrdhaao 

,tkcm. 

C.  B.  RICHARDS,  G«a1  See^-Treaa. 
W.  B.  F17TCH,  Preaidcat. 


NOTICB  TO  INDBMNITT  POMCT 
HOLDBRS 
Tke  Flmt  ^varterly  Premlnm  for  1PS8  oa 
yovr  ladeoiBlty  InimniBee  la  due  aad  pay- 
able to  your  Inrarance  Seeretary  •■  or  ke- 
fore  Deeember  81,  1888.  Failure  oa  yovr 
part  to  pay  tke  lademalty  Preaaiuoi  aa  pro- 
▼ided  la  Section  28  aad  84  of  tke  Indemnlty 
By-Laws,  wlll  lapae  yo«r  policy  aad  leare 
yov  vnprotected.     Be  ^a  tlme." 

W.  B.  FUTCH,  Président. 

C.  B.  RICHARDS,  Gen'l  See^-Treas. 


NOTICB 


TO  SICK  BBNBFIT  CERTIF- 
ICATS HOU>BRS 
Tke  First  ^narterly  Premliun  for  1828 
on  yovr  SIek  BeneSt  Insnranee  la  due  and 
payable  to  yovr  Inavrance  Seeretary  en  or 
kefore  Deeenbcr  81, 1088.  Fallvre  en  yovr 
part  to  pay  tkla  Slck  BeneSt  Premlvm,  aa 


Now,  What  Axe  Ton  Ooing  to  Do  Wlth  It? 

Some  folks  want  a  thing  when  thej  want 
it  because  they  want  it  and  when  tlie7  get  it, 
they  don  't  appear  to  want  it  at  alL  A  f  ew 
years  ago  our  men  wanted  a  pension  and 
they  raised  Gain  until  thej  got  it  and  a  f eiv 
eamest  members,  with  the  goiding  hand  of 
our  Grand  Officers,  hâve  perfeeted  a  plan 
that  allows  us  to  face  the  future  withont  the 
f  ear  of  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us  if  our 
pay-eheek  stops.  New  what  I  ean't  under- 
stand  iSy  why  isn't  everj  member  of  the  B. 
of  L.  E.  a  member  of  the  pension  f  Is  it  the 
f ault  of  the  Seeretariee  of  the  several  Divi- 
sionaf  Tes,  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  the 
f  ault  lies  there.  But  not  ail  of  it.  The  See- 
retary-Treasorers  are  pretty  busy  men  and 
most  of  their  work  is  done  without  giving 
due  respect  to  the  Honrs  of  Service  Law, 
and  no  time  and  one  half  either  for  it.  Most 
of  our  young  men  hâve  an  idea  that  they  are 
never  going  to  get  any  older,  exeept  on  the 
seniority  liât,  and  when  yon  talk  to  them 
about  the  benefits  of  fhe  pension  they  say, 
''Tes,  I  am  going  to  get  in  the  pension,  but 
I  hâve  lots  of  time."  How  many  men,  Mr. 
Seeretary-Treasorer  hâve  eome  to  yon  and 
said,  ^'I  guess  111  get  in  the  pension  now, 
let  me  hâve  an  application."  "Well,  ali 
right,  Jack,  how  old  are  yonf  "  "  WcOl,  let  's 
see,  I  was  forty  last  month.  "  Then  liston  to 
the  howl  abont  not  knowing  that  the  âge 
limit  was  eut  last  eonvention.    . 

So  mueh  for  the  maie  aide  of  the  question. 
Why  don't  the  women  get  in  the  Widows' 
Pension!  Who's  to  blâme  that  the  required 
number  of  10,000  applications  hâve  not  yet 
been  receivedf  Is  it  the  men 's  fanltf  Oh, 
yes,  to  an  extent,  many  of  the  men,  hâve 
made  themselves  safe  for  the    future    and 


don't  appear  to  care  whether  their  wivee  are 
made  saf e  or  not.  I  find  that  in  the  majorifty 
of  engineers  homes,  the  wif  e  is  the  boes  and 
the  business  man  of  the  firm,  and  what  ahe 
says  generally  stands.  If  your  husband  ia  a 
member  of  the  pension,  you  don't  even  hâve 
to  ask  him  if  you  can  join  the  women  's  pen- 
sion. Ail  you  hâve  to  do  is  to  tell  the  S-T, 
that  you  want  an  application,  pay  your  $1.75 
a  month,  and  hâve  tiie  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  if  you  are  left  a  widow  yon  will 
hâve  $25.00  coming  in  every  month  as  long 
as  yen  remain  a  widow.  Jnst  try  and  visoal- 
ize  viiat  â25.00  a  month  means.  Ton  will 
find  with  a  bit  of  figuring  that  $25.00  a 
month  is  the  interest  on  $5,000.00  invesrf^ed 
at6%. 

Even  if  you  are  left  with  $4500.00,  how 
mnch  hâve  yon  remaining  after  you  hâve 
got  squared  away  and  hâve  to  meet  the 
daily  expeases  and  no  pay  check  coming  in 
each  month  f  This  is  a  mighty  onoertain 
old  world  and  the  long^  we  live  the  more 
we  réalise  it,  but  the  trouble  with  many 
of  us  is  that  before  we  eome  to  a  reaUzation 
of  what  we  should  hâve  done  to  provide  for 
the  future,  it  is  too  lato  to  make  the  neeea- 
sary  preparationa  There  is  only  one  thing 
that  I  dont  think  is  fair  about  thia 
Widows'  Pension  and  that  is  Uiat  it  is  lim- 
ited  to  the  wives  of  those  members  who 
belong  to  the  pension. 

//  ihe  men  haven't  hrains  enough  to  pro- 
iect  their  future,  why  should  the  womem 
be  denied  the  privilège  f  New,  remember, 
it  was  the  ladies  who  wanted  the  peniion, 
just  as  they  did  the  ballot  and  they  got 
both,  so  now  that  you  hâve  it,  make  use 
of  it!   I   î 

J.  Hbr»— 565. 


Beallaatlon  of  PenslOB 

Frequently  it  is  eontended  l^  our  mem- 
bers that  they  cannot  pay  their  dues  and 
assessments  and  this  letter  which  I  am  quot- 
ing  below  portrays  the  reward  of  thèse  hard 
efforts  which  corne  to  us  ail  at  différent 
times. 

"Just  a  few  wordfl  to  the  members  of  the 
B.  of  L.  E.  in  regard  to  the  pension.  It  was 
awfully  hard  at  times  to  keep  up  my  dues 
but  now  I  am  realizing  the  benefits  of  the 
possible  sacrifice  which  I  had  to  make  at  for- 
mer times.  Five  years  ago  I  was  going 
along  nicely  but  ail  at  once  was  taken  ill  and 
laid  up  for  two  years  and  only  resumed  work 
a  short  time  when  I  was  taken  down  again 
and  had  been  down  ten  months  when  I  made 
application  for  my  pension  which  was  OK'd 
in  about  thirty  days,  when  I  reoeived  the 
surprise  of  my  lif  e,  as  well  as  quito  a  sur- 
prise to  the  members  of  my  division,  the 
notiee  of  my  having  been  placed  on  the  pen- 
sion with  ten  months  back  pay.  I  am  re- 
eeiving  twenty-seven  dollars  and  ûîty  eento 
per  month  and  it  is  a  big  help.  Now,  Broth- 
ers, get  after  this  pension  before  it  Is  too 
late.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  we  hâve.  I  do 
hope  the  ladies  will  get  busj  also  and  avaO 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  off ered  them 
by  the  widow 's  pension,  thereby  keeping  the 
good  work  going. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Tours  fratemally, 

JEH,  Member,  Div.  171. 
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(In  eccordance  wUh  Ae  Ottawa  Convenu 
tion,  no  resobaionê  of  condoUneOt  ohituary 
letters  or  poems  wiU  be  piibliêhad  in  Tha 
Journal.  AU  deaths  wiU  be  Usted  undar 
obituary  heading  only,  with  cause  and  date 
of  death,) 

Grand  Rapids.  MIch.,  October  2,  paraly- 
sis.  Bro.  J.  J.  Delaney.  member  of  Diy.  2. 

Westbrook,  Me.,  September  19  cancer 
Bro.  N.  E.  Thompson,  member  of  Div.  40. 

Rawlins.  Wy°-  October  19.  heart  disease, 
Bro.  Henry  wallenstin.  member  of  Div.  44. 

W.  Phlladelphia.  Pa..  October  17.  old  âge. 
Bro.  Jesse  Goodacre.  member  of  Div.  45. 

Newfield,  N.  J.,  October  26.  opération. 
Bro.  Robt.  Moffatt.  member  of  Div.  45. 

Hornell,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  killed,  Bro. 
C.  W.  Burdell  member  of  Div.  47. 

Phlladelphia.  Pa.,  September  27,  Il  ver 
trouble,  Bro.  O.  P.  Fisher.  member  of  Div. 
51. 

Newark.  N.  J..  October  28.  cancer,  Bro. 
Peter  Metz,  member  of  Div.  63. 

Auberry,  Calif..  October  13,  killed,  Bro. 
E.  G.  Fbrster,  member  of  Div.  65. 

Rensselaer,  N.  T.,  October  23,  heart  f all- 
ure, Bro.  Elisha  Gardner,  merhber  of  Div. 
69. 

Wilmingrton,  Mass..  November  2.  shock, 
Bro.  C.  H.  Doak,  member  of  Div.  61. 

Harrlsburs.  Pa.,  October  22,  apoplexy, 
Bro.  James  Brady,  member  of  Div.  74. 

Hamden.  Md.,  November  3.  complications. 
Bro.  W.  Molesworth,  member  of  Div.  97. 

Dan  ville.  111.,  October  13,  cérébral  hem- 
orrhagre,  6ro.  B.  P.  Cramer,  member  of 
Div.  100. 

Phlladelphia,  Pa.,  October  6,  heart  f  all- 
ure. Bro.  G.  H.  QuiKley.  member  of  Div.  109. 

Bristol.  Pa..  October  6,  heart  failure.  Bro. 
U  fi.  Pope,  member  of-Div.  109. 

Mason  City.  lowa,  October  9,  pneumonia, 
Bro.  R.  W.  Durant*  member  of  Div.  117. 

Indlanapolls,  Ind..  October  23,  transverse 
mylitis.  Bro,  Charles  M.  Irwin,  member  of 
Div.  14S. 

New  York.  October  18,  cancer,  Bro.  D.  G. 
VanDerveer,  member  of  Div.  14S. 

New  York,  October  21,  heart  disease, 
Bro.  J.  Hayde,  member  of  Div.  146. 

Decatur,  111.,  October  19,  derailment,  Bro. 
C.  W.  SchmuKgre,  member  of  Div.  166. 

Decatur,  TH.,  October  19,  apoplexy,  Théo. 
Pisher,  member  of  Div.  166. 

Charlottetown.  Prince  Edward  Island, 
October  19,  spinal  trouble,  Bro.  A.  J. 
McLean,  member  of  Div.  162. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  October  17,  anémia,  Bro. 
C.  G.  Howe.  member  of  Div.  169. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  October  31,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  James  May,  member  or  Div.  183. 

Springr  Hlll,  W.  Va.,  October  21,  heart 
disease,  Bro.  B.  H.  Rogrers,  member  of  Div. 
190. 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  October  10,  Bro.  H. 
H.  Kasten,  member  of  Div.  197. 

Chattanoog-a,  Tenn..  Augrust  12.  heart 
failure,  Bro.  Nick  Ltong,  member  of  Div. 
198. 

Rivierdu  Iioupi  P.  Qu.,  November  6,  can- 
cer, Bro.  W.  J.  Gorham,  member  of  Div.  204. 

Chama,  N.  M..  September  29,  collision 
Bro.  D.  M.  Wrigrnt,  member  of  Div.   209. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  October  8,  pneumonia. 
Bro.  G.  W.  Rau,  member  of  Div.  238. 

Bradford,  Pa^  October  8.  .paralytic 
stroke,  Bro.  B.  F.  Dodgre,  member  of  Div. 
254. 

Easton,  Pa.,  October  81,  apoplexy,  Bro. 
Jacob  Heck,  member  of  Div.  259. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio,  October  27.  diabètes. 
Bro.  Curtis  Crew,  member  of  Div.  260. 

Newark,  N.  J.  October  7.  cancer,  Bro.  E. 
Elliott.  member  of  Div.  269. 

Muskegon,  Mlch..  November  6,  malignant 
enarcadltls,  Bro.  Harry  Noyés,  member  of 
Div.  286. 

Brie,  Pa.,  October  30,  cancer,  Bro.  J.  M. 
Gronett,  member  of  Div.  298. 

Chadron,    Neb.^    October    24.    higrh    blood 

Sressure.  Bro.   J.   S.   Halstead.  member  of 
»iv.  303. 


Raleleh,  K.  C,  October  10,  heart  failure. 
Bro.  J.  J.  Horton,  member  of  Div.  339. 

Joplin,  Mo.,  October  17.  apoplexy,  Bro. 
J.  B.  Corcoron,  member  of  Div.  869. 

Orléans.  Indlana,  October  33,  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  Dona  Strain,  member  of  Div. 
861. 

Lake  Charles,  La.,  November  1,  chronic 
nephritis,  Bro.  C.  W.  Norfleet,  member  of 
Div.  366. 

Détroit,  Mich.,  November  3,  Barkin's  dis- 
ease, Bro.  J.  R.  Dunlap,  member  of  Div.  867. 

Morrisville,  Pa.,  October  6.  peritonltis. 
Bro.  Charles  A.  Provost,  member  of  Div. 
878. 

Lehighton,  Pa..  October  28,  angina  pec- 
toris.  Bro.  H.  P.  Armbruster,  member  of 
Div.  376. 

San  Prancisco,  Cal.,  October  6.'  tuberou- 
losis,  Bro.  H.  C.  Hall,  member  of  Div.  886. 

Van  Wert  Ohio,  October  26,  shock,  Bro. 
Fred  Stookey,  member  of  Div.  384. 

Williston.  N.  D..  October  19,  killed.  Bro. 
John  W.  Hoffman,  member  of  Div.  392. 

Danville,  111.,  October  20,  heart  failure, 
Bro.  M.  D.  Chamberlain,  member  of  Div. 
400. 

PIttsburgrh,  Pa.,  November  6,  pneumonia, 
Bro.  B.  Mathewes.  member  of  Div.  464. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  18,  acute  indi- 
gestion Bro.  J.  G.  Auryansen,  member  of 
Div.  419. 

Spokane.  Wash..  November  1,  infection, 
Bro.  J.  J.  Lawlor,  member  of  Div.  443. 

Smithvllle.  Texas,  October  19,  heart  fail- 
ure, Bro.  H.  W.  Moore,  member  of  Div.  476. 

Roseburgr,  Oreçon,  October  16,  anémia, 
Bro.  D.  B.  BunneTl,  member  of  Div.  476. 

Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  November  7,  heart 
trouble,  Bro.  C.  L*.  lAdd,  member  of  Div. 
496. 

Pernie,  B.  C,  Octpber  30,  acute  Indiges- 
tion, Bro.  James  Morris,  member  of  Div. 
499. 

Bangor,  Me.,  October  30,  inftuensa,  Bro. 
T.  H.  Seville,  member  of  Div.  608. 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  October  19,  killed,  Bro. 
W.  J.  Grabbert,  member  of  Div.  610. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  October  29,  chronic  gall 
bladder  dlseases,  Bro.  J.  T.  O'Bar,  mem- 
ber of  Div.  614. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  November  6,  heart  fail- 
ure, Bro.  J.  II.  Rutlege,  member  of  Div.  624. 

Valley  Junotion.  lowa,  October  22,  old 
âge,  Bro.  John  Calwell.  member  of  Div.  626. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  October  23,  rheumatlsm, 
Bro.  Con  Bent2,  member  of  Div.  638. 

HaileyviUe.  Okla.,  October  17,  killed, 
Bro.  W.  T.  Shields,  member  of  Div.  539. 

WilliamsviUe  N.  Y..  October  23.  heart 
disease,  Bro.  John  Thompson,  member  of 
Div.  544. 

St.  Paul,  Minn..  October  9,  heart  failure. 
Bro.  Harry  W.  Plerce,  member  of  Div.  549. 

Caddo  Mills.  Tex.,  October  19,  fever,  Bro. 
E.  Royce,  member  of  Div.  668. 

Bnid.  Okla.,  October  26.  opération,  Bro 
J.  B.  Milton,  member  of  Div.  630. 

Friendship,  N.  Y.,  October  13,  apoplexy. 
Bro.  J.  F.  Coyle,  member  of  Div.  6d6. 

Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  October  11, 
hardening  of  arterles,  Bro.  S.  D.  Graves, 
Member  of  Div.  660. 

Chambersburg.  Pa.,  October  31,  dilation 
of  the  heart,  Bro.  John  Swelgert,  member 
of  Div.  685. 

Binghampton.  N.  Y.,  October  18.  killed, 
Bro.  W.  P.  Toal,  member  of  Div.  709. 

Tucumari.  N.  M.,  October  26,  railroad 
wreck,  Bro.  F.  S.  Hinds.  member  of  Div. 
748. 

Thief  River  Falls,  Minn.,  November  3. 
diabètes,  Bro.  F.  W.  Johnson,  member  of 
Div.  768. 

Maçon,  Georgla,  October  31,  acute  Indl- 

gestion.  Bro.  W.  C.  Pierceaîî,  member  of 
•iv.  786. 

Savannah.  Georgrla,  October  11,  killed. 
Bro.  J.  R.  Graham,  member  of  Div.  803. 

Raleigh.  N.  C,  September  24,  tuberculo- 
sis,  Bro.  D.  C.  Bradley,  member  of  Div.  849. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  30,  arterio- 
sclerosis,  Bro.  F.  A.  Money,  member  of  DIT. 
849. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark^  October  23,  acute  indl- 

gestlon.  Bro.  J.  w.  Blakebain,  member  of 
Hv.  868. 

Mrs.  Amanda  E.  Badgley,  October  18. 
wife  of  Bro.  D.  H.  Badgley,  member  of 
Div.  386. 


BXPBLI^BD 
For  Non-PayHteat  of  Ducs. 
From  DIT.  Frooi  Div. 

4 — C.  D.  Calkins  G.  M.  Robinson 

Andy  W.  Cooper  C.  V.  Mahoney 

5— L.  H.  White  W.  H.  Crews 

6 — C.  A.  Spalding     894 — ^Frank  Ketchum 
19 — Robt.   Tipple  Albert  Ketchum 

23 — T.   E.  Acklen        400— W.  P.  Wendling 
28— H.  W.  Matthews416— W.  T.  Cross 
34 — E.   L.  Lantz  P.  J.  ^cGrogan 

37 — c.  C.  Jones  418— E.  T.  Hickey 

40— W.  U.  Toothaker420 — Arthur  Bissell 
44— E.   H.  Rugan        421— J.  F.  Smith 


425 — J.   W.  McDowell 
432— R.  M.  Haddock 
448— J.   W.    Kltts 
467— O.  S.  Wants 
467— R.  L.  Hall 

_^._„__  G.  Z.  Punk 

71— J.  F.  McDade,  Jr.478— W.  H.  Butler 

C.  H.  Horton       487 — G.  H.   Reininger 
489 — Claude  Keeney 
490— C.   P.  Leach 


46— J.  H.  Prime 
49 — Geo.  Kimmie 
53— W.  A.  Patton 
61 — F.  C.  Maynard 
J.  M.  Sullivan 
A.  B.  Sprague 


W.  A.  Thomas 
72— W.  L.  Lewis 
73 — H.  Johnson 
75 — R.  L.  Knouse 
Ralph  Miller 
Léonard  E. 

Osborn 
C.  E.  Lynn 
C.  L.  Kintzel 
S.  W.  Kalbach 
M.  E.  Pake 
F.  W.  Datiber 
W.  M.  Arters 
H.  L.  Ash 
83 — O.  A.  Monroe 
84 — P.  Sammons 

H.  C.  Laughlin 

98 — H.  D.  DeLong 

121 — G.  L.  Louden 

132— H.  R.  Pulton 

141— P.   J.    Works 


497— A.    Simelius 
E.  A.  Bailly 
H.  O.  Lexou 
E.  Moris 
H.  E.  Cole 
L.  Bloodgood 
W.  E.  Panton 
499 — H.  M.  Daviscoort 
604— J.  J.  Hahn 

W.  J.  Price 
611 — R.  J.  Roberts 
614— A.  J.  Rutherford 
620 — Lé.  Gerin 
621— Jerry  Kral 
682 — A.  B.  Rogers 
G.  W.  Lin  ton 
J.  R.  Cole 
636 — Harry  Andrews 
664— A.  C.  Bishop 


145— F.  V.  Crawford   566— S.  M.  Wing 
165 — J.  G.  Schuler       683 — ^Normaii  Morris 


196— W.  T.  Stuart 
205— P.  A.  Odell 
206— W.  W.  Dabbs 
E.  F.  Rayborn 
C.  R.  Hawkins 
C.  R.  Wlser 
219 — J.  F.  Gréer 
222 — L  Snelson 
'223-^.  B.  Russell 
L.  P.  Hylton 
233— C.  F.  Blanard 


B.  B.  Knight 
E.  Davenport 
Wm.  Forrester 
D.  L.  Cassels 
589 — J.  A.  Dunn 
699 — A.  R.  Campbell 
614 — J.  F.  O'Connor 

J.  B.  Tcager 
614 — C.  W.  Pierce 
J.  A.  Vick 
R.  H.  Williams 


236— C.  E.  Baughman622— W.  E.  Verly 
271— M.  S.  Wefss         634— F.  W.  Dodge 

G.  C.  Bagby  643 — R.  Jackson 

282— H.  J.  Barnhart    «Ç2— 5-  UP^ 
884 — D.  W.  Lawson 

I.  P.  Davisson 


680— R.  W.  Vines 
682 — F.  N.  Horsch 
719— C.  L.  Andersen 
736 — F.  G.  Moose 
G.  W.  Miller 


286 — C.  Van  Buren 
C.  F.  Kurta 

B.  Lauthers 
296— Harry  Williams  Î^J— J-  fe  0\ey 
297— P.    H.    McCor-     746 — S.  Kenyon 

mick 
298— C  L.  Nelner 

C.  W.  Haslett 
299 — J.  B.  Baggs 

a  B.  Trider 

Bryan  Bowen 
299 — J.  H.  Devine 
801 — C.   E.   Koontz 
307 — R.  E.  Tu  mer 
309 — Ira  Taylor 
325 — Isaac  Wright 

E.  M.  Cole 
327— M.  J.  Carrick 

H.  J.  Farrar 


749— J.  B.  Prankle 
769 — B.  Williams 
J.  F.  Tnrner 
J.  B.  McCallv 
BuBtln  Middle- 

ton 
J.   M.  Mlddleton 
771_W.   B.   Sanford 
778— M. -H.  Jubb 
779 — F.   E.  McCown 
786— J.  M.  McGregor 
790 — El  E.  Llpscomb 

J.  D.  Je  si  y  n 
T99 — H.  A.  Hogers 
338— B.  D*.  McKimballROS— Henry  Small 
C.  J.  White  Henry  James 

H.  D.  Zecîer  H.  R.  Johnson 

343_A.  Francis  820— C.  W.  Albee 

Léo  Bfxall  835 — C.  M.  Benson 

357— >J.  U  Seymour       SJ^— W.   A.  Rellly 

L.  E.  Middle-        851 — J.    A.   O'Rourke 

stadt  857 — E.    A.    Klein 

Thomas  Delanev865— J.   S.   Davis 
868 — P.  B.   Rogers        86S — Jame.'î  Hagerty 

C.  J.  Orteil  870 — Elton  Beckstead 

369 — F.  Cheanev  ^«7 — r    j,    Schneider 

871— A.  H.  Stanley  F.  W.  Clark 

N.  R.  Slaughter  888 — D.  C.  MoCarthy 
The  expulsions  of  Brother  N.  B.  Hans- 
com,  Div.  40;  Brother  Lee  Pearson.  Div. 
134;  Brother  C.  C.  Miller,  Div.  210;  Brother 
R.  D.  Smith,  Div.  282;  Brother  O.  A.  Brma- 
tinger,  Div.  721;  Brother  F.  E.  Secor,  Div. 
844;  and  Brother  A.  J.  Tully.  Div.  827, 
hâve  been  declared  illégal  by  Grand  Chlef 
Stone. 


BXPBLLBD 
For  Otker  Clauses. 
From  DIT. 

11— R.  H.  Smith,   violation  of  Sec.  51. 
27 — H.  O.  Bridenbaugh,  violation  of  Sec. 

51. 
41 — C.  B.  Qoodwin.  forfeitlng  Insurance. 
63 — C.  S.  Dickey,  violation  or  Sec.  61,  and 

N.  P.  D. 
66 — O.  E.  Passage,  violation  of  Sec.  61. 
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The  lOODegreeCap! 


Because  of  the  way  it  la  built,  you  will  flnd  the 
Kromer  Blizzard  Cap  comfortable  whether  it's  forty 
below  zéro  or  sixty  above. 

It'8  a  warm  companion  when  the  world  grrows  cold. 
Bven  thougrh  you've  erot  to  face  bitlnff  wlnds,  you  feel 
securely  comfortable,  knowing:  that  the  ear  banda  can 
be  puUed  way  down  (and  with  one  hand)  ao  aa  to 
amply  protect  your  cheeka,  forehead  and  eyea, 

Of  courae,  you  don't  want  thla  protection  ail  the 
time.  Ordlnary  capa  which  dépend  on  welgrht  for 
warmth  become  uncomfortable  and  "itchy"  as  aoon 
aa  It  warma  up  a  bit  But  the  Kromer  Blizzard  Cap 
la  li^ht  enoug:h  to  be  comfortable  even  though  the 
thermometer  groea  up  to  aixty. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  èupply  you,  order  direct.  Be 
aure  to  atate  your  aize — alao  occupation. 

PRICB8 

Plain  Gray 92.00 

Ovemeaa  KkakI,  wool 2.00 

Bro-WB  mnû  Yelloipr  Cliecked XSO 

F«U  Jersey ZJSÙ 

Meltom   Bl«c 2JMI 

KROMER  CAP  COMPANY 


712  Munray  Ave« 


Milwaukae,  Wis. 


BALDWIN  SERVICE  IS  COMPLETE 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  Baldwin  service  is  our  ability 
to  manufacture  and  forward  to  destination  duplicate  and  repair  parts 
to  keep  locomotives  in  good  serviceable  condition. 

Orders  for  parts  necessary  to  repair  bad-order  locomotives  receivo 
our  immédiate  attention. 

THE  BALDWIN  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 

PHILADELPHIA 


BRASS  LOCOMOTIVE  APPLIANGES 

We  Maaiifactiurc  m  Coa^plcte  Une  of  LocomotlTe 

InjMtori  StwtlnaValvw  g>^^^?!^^Mi9ii 


J  Oprii 
»Extli 


nfcl«ra 


FIr»  Extlngulshert 
Bmn  «nd  Broni*  OMtlngt 


Italf»  OtMin  ValvM        Boiter  OlMeh  Valvw 
TuiTti  Vaivi»  Uun$tv  Lubrloaton 

THE  EDNA  BRASS  MFG.  CO. 

Cincrnnati,  0.    Chicago  Office,  550  McCormIck  BIdg. 


Here's  the  Gr|p  You  Need 

ENCINEERS,  the  idéal  frip  for  you 
Attractive— DurableF—Convenient 

The  New  PIONEER 
Pressed  Steel  Grip 

Formed  completely  by  machlnery.  The 
scientiflc  construction  éliminâtes  double 
seams  and  unnecessary  trlmmlngrs,  so  that 
it  is  no  heavler  than  other  erips.  It's  Oil, 
Water  and  Dust  Proof.  The  neatly 
rounded.  seamiess  corners  and  edgres, 
seamlesfl  lid  and  bottom  and  Beautiful 
HARD  BAKED  BROWN  ENAMEL  FINISH 
iTive  this  popular  £Tip  a  very  attractive 
appearance. 

Priée  ♦?      AN  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 

Ai  Yonr  Dealer**  or  by  PARCE|i  P08T  PREPAID  aaywkcre  la  IT.  8.  A. 

Grêler  Teday*    MoMey  Back  If  Tfvt  Sattotled. 

Priées  for  CANADA  on  Reqnest. 

PIONEER  METAL  GRIP  FACTORY,  1154  N.  Main,  Wichita»  Kans. 


Sise  20x10x12 
Wt.  only  10  Ibs. 


FroBi  Div, 

72 — ^William  Herder,  violation  of  Seo.   fti. 

77 — F.  O.  CoQtn.  forfeitiniT  Inauranoe. 

86 — A.  J.  McHuffh,  violation  Sec  61. 

9Z — T.  Lu  Somers,  forfeitins  Insurance. 

96 — B.  W.  Pervestorff,  violation  of  Sec  ài. 
129-TJames  Fahey,  violation  of  Sea  61- 
129 — ^W.  J.  Porter,  violation  of  Sec  61. 
166 — J.  E.  Stump,  violation  obligratlona. 
184 — F.  C  Stevens,  forfeiUnsr  Insurance 
288 — M.  F.  Brown,  violation  Sec  61. 
239— B.  M.  Hicks,  violation  Sec  61. 
SOI — ^A.  Li.  Spence,  violation  Sec.  61. 
309 — R.  W.  Burke,  violation  Sec  61. 
312 — J.   H.   M.    Sharples,    forfeltinsr  inaur- 

ance. 
324 — H.   Cranc  violation  Sec   61. 
339 — D.  E.  Pursell,  violation  Sec  61. 
371 — Wm.  Mertschiner»  violation  Sec  61  ana 

N.  P.  D. 
386 — W.  J.  Foley,  violation  Sec  61. 
443— G.  S.   Oilllland.  violation   Sec   61. 
462 — K,  C.  Lynn,  forfeltinsr  Insurance. 
489— C.  M.  Bowlinff,  violation  Sec  6L^ 

Jesse  Traylor,  violation  Sec  61. 
632 — J.   L.   Lyle,   violation   Sec   6L 
546 — C.  Li.  Houffhton,  forfeiting:  insuranro 
601— L.  11  lundis.  vloUtion  Sec  61. 
610 — S.  L.  Herndon,  violation  Sec  61. 
614 — J.  O.  JefTery,  violation  Sec.  61^ 
629 — F.  H.  Andersen,  violation  Sec  61. 
678 — ^W.  B.  Kilgore.  violation  Sec   6L 
718 — W.  Li.  Perry,  forfeiting  Insurance  an« 
not  Cor.  with   Div. 
W.  J.  Prairie,  not  correspondinsr  wltik 
Div. 
765— B.  C.  Mathes,  violation  Sec.  61. 
778^~E.  B.  Rhea.  violation  Sec  61. 
787 — R.  R.  Stiffler,  forfeitinff  Insurance 
790 — R.  B.  Collins,  forfeitinsT  Insurance 
849 — F.  T.  Sumner,  violation  Sec  61. 


ADMITTBD  BT  TRANSFBR  CÀBD 
lato  Dtv. 

3 — a.  F.  Davis,  from  Div.  642. 
6— A.  J.  Hewitt.  from  Div.  426. 

31 — ^J.  A.  Hunter,  from  Dlv.  416. 

76— a.  H.  TlndaU,  from  Div.  667. 

95 — J.  R.  Thompson,  from  Div.  11. 
192 — C.   W.   Barton.   from   Div.   438. 
206— W.   W.   Dabbs,   from   Div.   201. 
302 — C.   F.  Garrison,   from  Div.  166. 
330 — G.   M.  Barney,   from  Dlv.  668. 
489 — G.   H.   Sherman,   from   Dlv.   69. 
478 — Walter  Dent,  from  Dlv.  620. 
604 — B.  W.  Splan,  from  Div.  392. 
620— H.  C.  Hyers.  from  Div.  619. 

Perry  Wllson,  from  Dlv.  619. 
618 — G.  W.  Auacker,  from  Dlv.  18. 
708— W.  J.  Hlll.  from  Dlv.  261. 
716— J.  B.  Lewis,  from  Div.  864. 
C.  H.  Croy,  from  'Dlv.  864. 
816— A.  N.  Campbell,  from  Div.  664. 
852 — ^A.  T.  Connacher,  from  Div.  728. 


RBINSTATBMBNTS 
lato  Dlv.  lato  Dlv. 

60 — R.  A.  Thomas     363 — ^W.  W.  Harward 
66— J.  B.  Lasley  857— Léo  MlddleaCadt 

97 — ^H.  G.  Wheaton    419— J.  F.  Puff 
143— C.   A.   Losan       427— >J.  W.  Davidaoa 
S28— P.  Wesley  Harrls671— N.  W.  Robarire 
236 — R.  W.  Kemp       724 — Bert  Bush 
287— A.  W.  Wllson 


WITHDRATirAIjS 
Dlv.  FroBft  Dlv. 

160—0.  a  HIpkins       724— David  Yonnff 
23— c.  W.   Miller       731— M.    K.    Knoz 
141 — F.  C  Herman 


Uagiilating  tb*  Fioliti 

"Tour  friends  are  talldng  about  puUtaie 
up  a  great  monument  to  you." 

'^Never  mind  about  gi^ù^  ^^  the  mmui- 
ment,''  said  Senator  Sorghum.  "Ton  giv* 
the  monument  to  some  other  fellow  and  let 
me  supervise  letting  the  ocmtract.'' 


Oradatioiis  of  Tbeft 
Stealing  $1,000,000^— genius. 
Stealing  $500,000— «agacity. 
Stealing  $100,000 — Bhrewdness. 
Stealing  $50,000 — misfortone. 
Stealing  $25,000^-irrQgu]arity. 
Stealing  $10,000 — ^misappropxiatioii. 
Stealing  $5,000 — spéculation* 
Stealing  $2,500— embezklement. 
Stealing  $1,000— «wiadliag. 
Stealing  $100 — ^larœny. 
Stealing  $10— thefi. 
Stealing  a  ham — ^war  on  soeiety. 
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COOPERATIVE  BUILDING 
Continued 


spéculative  profit  by  holding  title  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  proporty  they  oceupy. 

2.  The  members  should  rent  from  the 
Society  upon  long  leases,  life  long,  or 
longer  if   they  désire. 

3.  Upon  the  death  of  a  member,  his  ehil- 
dren  or  hoirs  should  hâve  the  privilège  of 
becoming  members  and  perpetnating  the 
lease  for  life. 

4.  Invested  capital  reçoives  a  fized  inter- 
est,  never  exceeding  the  current  rata. 

5.  Shares  in  the  society's  capital  stock 
shonld  always  remain  at  par  and  shonld  be 
Qontransferable  exeept  with  the  consent 
of  three-fonrths  of  the  society.  The  So- 
ciety should  purchase  back  the^member's 
shares  if  x>088i^ie.  It  should  also  hâve 
the  right  to  pass  upon  the  eligibility  of 
any  purchaser  of  the  society 's  shares. 

6.  Each  member  of  the  society  should 
hâve  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
stock  owned,  thus  insuring  démocratie  con- 
trol.  Full  responfibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration should  rest  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors  elected  by  the  tenant  owners  or 
with  experts  employed  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

7.  Surplus  savings  accruing  from  the  so- 
ciety's  opérations  after  ail  fixed  charges 
and  operating  expenses  are  paid,  if  not 
placed  in  the  réserve  fund  or  used  for 
expansion  or  other  collective  pujposes, 
should  be   retumed   to   the   tenant   mem- 


For  Daddy's 
Christmas  Gift 

What  would  bo  mor© 
appropriate      tHan     a 

B.  of  L.  E.  Card  Case 

A  sensible  glft  that  affards 
Real  Pleasur»  at  Small  Cosi. 
Exactiy  what  he  noed»  every 
day  In  ttie  year. 

A  combinatiûtt  card  case  and 
blll  fold  made  eepeclally  for 
members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Has 
~    Embtem  em- 


■  ■  the   B.  of   !..    E.   

^m  ^M  bossod   in   23-K.  flold,  and  &s 

^^  ^^m  H  a  Spécial   Chrlttmos  offer  we 

I  ^^  ^K  will    encrave    name    and    ad- 

I  ^P  drcss     (two    lines)    absolutcly 

fre©    of    charge,       Thls    pold 

«tamping  alone  la  worth  S  1.50.    Corne»  packed  In  a 

handsome   oift    box    sultable   for   Ohrlstmas   glvlng. 

Thig    beautifiil    Oombination    Card    case    and    Bill 

Fold    ia    made    of    genuin»   selected    leather.    haud 

cliased,  tiirned  edgea,  strong,  neat  and  durable.  Has 

_   transparent  pocket  for  B.  of  L.    E.   Oard,   three 

I  card    ixtcketa    and    change    pocket,      Latter    fastens 

with  strap  and  tab.    Also  large  pscket  for  bills.  Out- 

ftide  ftniahed  in  alligator,  inside  in  English  calf  skin 

edged  with  alligator;  lined  with  mercerlzed  moire. 

♦Size  closed,  3x^  inchea. 

It  is  the  laat  wonl  in  card  caaea.  He  is  sure  to  be 
pleased  with  it,  will  use  it  oTcry  day  and  pnune 
the  good  s<mâe  that  prorcpted  so  pracUcal  a  gift. 
Value  $B.OO — Specjally  priced 

for  Xmas  glvlng  at 

Or  Two  for  Five  FIfty 
Send  for  one  now — don't  put  It  off.  Our  priées  are 
h-west  for  clasa  of  goods  offered.  Remember,  you 
take  no  chance»  when  you  buy  from  us.  Ohr  "Money 
Back    If    Not    Satiaflea"    guarantee    protecta    you- 


$2.95 


L.    E.    HliDINS    MFQ.    CO. 
6046   8UPERI0R   AVE.  CLEVELAND. 
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bers  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rental 
paid. 

8.  A  coopérative  housing  society  should 
enter  into  other  coopérative  activities 
whenever  possible,  such  as  laundry,  kitehen, 
service,  landscape  gardening,  playgrounds 
and  play  rooms,  central  library,  infirmary, 
swimming  pool,  store,  garage  and  other 
common  interests;  and  large  societies 
should  organize  their  own  architectural 
and  building  department  and  establish 
their  own  cément  and  brick  works,  as  is 
donc  by  the  housing  society  of  Oopenhagen. 

Finally  a  word  of  caution  lest  those  who 
hâve  had  practically  no  expérience  in  sue- 
cessfnl  building  opérations  should  become 
over-enthusiastic  about  the  simplicity  of 
oooperative  home  building.  Not  only  must 
adéquate  capital  be  flrst  raised  before 
ail  the   advantages  can  be  attained,  but 


VOUR    "OLD    HOSS"    WILL 
RIDK  LIKK  A  PULLMAN 

If  your  seat  l5  cnaMoned 
iHth  a  pair  of  Lance  Shock 
AlMoitMi*.  They're  almpUcity 
Haelf  and  yet  what  a  diifereiioe 
they  mak»  in  the  "Jonf  nm." 

Thay  ntteve  backaâie  and 
kidney  tnmble.  Be  mre  to  siTe 
MOT     ^raUrtit     when     oïdennf. 


ponnds. 
Sold 


ftboat    2 

80-day'«nooey-baok 


Boid    on    80-day'«nooey-bi 


eBS4  s. 


lOACIO 


III. 


services  of  very  highly  skiUed  and  expéri- 
ence! planners,  builders  and  executives 
must  be  employed  to  insure  the  greatést 
success. 

A  large  amount  of  research  is  required 
and  consultation  with  technical  experts  in 
architecture,  finance,  and  land  valuation. 

Furthermore,  laws  favorable  to  coopéra- 
tive housing  need  to  be  secured  in  almost 
every  state. 

Oooperative  housing  cannot  solve  ail  the 
problème  of  the  crisis  which  we  face  to- 
day.  It  is  not  advocated  as  a  complète 
panacea,  but  it  is  unquestionàbly  a  sounâ, 
constructive  method  of  eliminating  the 
evils  which  arise  from  spéculative  building 
for  private  profit,  which  prevents  working 
people  from  owning  homes  and  croates 
much  of  the  discontent  and  social  dis- 
tress  prévalent  in  America  today. 


Rsher^s  Inprovod  Matai  SiHcases,  (ript  asrf  ConlmaKos  Cabis  fiript 


Made  of  Balvanized  slieet 
Rteel.  01  ve  Long  Y&ars  of 
Service  and  Pwfect  Satis- 
faction. Outwear  traTel  and 
keep  clothes  neat  and  cleaû* 
Mako 

Idéal  Xmas  Gif  ts 

Sofnethlng  useful  that  every 
egineman  appréciâtes. 

The  price  of  one  of 
Fifiber'fi  Grips  or  Sultcasea 
will  save  you  the  price  of 
Suitcase*— Pr|o«t  as  Follows:  •  thrpe  Buits  of  clothes. 
No.  1  Size  20x11  H x6.  .$4.26  Regular  sizee  only  carrSed  in  ptock. 
No.  2  Size  23x12^x7..  4.50  but  will  make  any  size  to  order  Brasa 
Ko.  2%  Size  23x12  M^xS..  4.05  name  plate  attached  for  10c  extra.  De- 
No.  8  Size  24x13x8.  .  .  .  4.75  duct  5  per  cent  when  remittance  aocom- 
No.  4  Si3o  26x14x8....  5.00  paniea  the  order.  Bo  sure  to  mention 
Address  ail  correspondence  to  style  and  sizea,  Send  for  booklet  for 
and  make  ail  remittances  payable  to  otner  styles  and  sizes. 
THE  FREEDOM  METAL  CASE  CO.,  Box  387,  Freedom,  Pa. 


PriceB  aa  follows: 
No.  5  Size  16x  8x11 
No,  6  Sia©  18x  f>xl2 
No.  7  Size  20x10x13 
No.  8  Size  22x10x14 
No.   8  H    Sine  24x1  Ix 


.  .$4.15 
k  .  4.25 
l  .  4.50 
.  .  4.75 
14.    5.00 


GLOVES 


SABIN  COMPANY  GLOVES 


No.  999,  Bnglneert  Delight,  Ontseam,  Plym- 
outh  Cordovan  Horse,  with  our  famous  horse- 
shoe  thumb,  extra  stiff ,  6  inch  brown  duck  cuff. 
This  glove  can  be  washed  in_lukewarm  water 
with  naphtha  soap. 
AlwajTs  clean  and  soft. 

536-538  West  Fédéral  Si 


PAID    $1.«00 
YOUNGSTOWN^OmO 


Arches  Make  Good  Steamers 

"Put  an  Arch  in  my  englne  and  I  won'-t  stall  on  the  hill/'  said  a 
vétéran  engineer. 

He  appreciated  the  superlor  steamlng  qualities  that  an  Arch  g^ves 
to  any  englne. 

By  baffllng  gases  and  buming  clnders,  the  Arch  tums  otherwlse 
wasted  fuel  to  the  work  of  maklng  steam. 

Thls  wlnter,  when  every  englne  will  be  called  upon  to  do  Its  utmost, 
the  engineer  of  an  Arch  engine  will  be  in  luck. 

Just  see  that  the  Arch  Is  properly  maintained  and  it  will  do  its  part 
in  gettlng  you  through  on  time. 

AMBRICAN  ARCH  COMPANY,  Inc. 

J^omathe  Combustion  €ngineers 


//  Càst  4lnd  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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NEWrOWES 

iUILT  iOl  THB 

TEXAS  &  PACmC 

lAILROAD 

Total  Weiffht  of  BbatIii*,  2I1,900  pouads;  Weirht  on  Driveni  112.000  poundt;  Di- 
ameUr  of  DriTera»  Tt  Inohea:  Boiler  Pressure»  18S  poands:  Cylinders,  2<zt8  Inches; 
Maxlmtim  Tractive  Power,  40,800  poûnds.  Oreater  ettstalned  capacity  is  the  fun- 
damental  object  In  ail  récent  developmenta  in  LooomotiTe  deaign. 

Brerr  derelopment  toward  thia  end  la  of  vital  Intereat  to  operatlnff  ofBdala 
We  are  prepared  to  analyse  thia  matter  with  you. 

AHERIGAN  LOCOMOTIVE  G0^30GhurchSt^New  York 


TheLargestlnsHtutionin  theWorldforthe 
Treatment  of  Piles,  Fistula  and  ail  other 
Diseases  of  the  Rectum  (Except  Cancer) 

WB  CURE  PILES,  FISTULA  and  ail  other  DISEASES  of  the  RECTUM 
(except  cancer)  by  an  original  PAINLBSS  DISSOLVENT  METHOD  of  our 
own  WITHOUT  CHLOROFORM  OR  KNIFB  and  wlth  NO  DANGER  WHAT- 
EVER  TO  THB  PATIENT.  Our  treatment  haa  been  so  successful  that  we 
hâve  bullt  up  the  LARGEST  PRACTICE  IN  THE  WORLD  in  this  line.  Our 
treatment  is  NO  EXPERIMENT  but  is  the  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  METHOD 
BVER  DISCOVERED  FOR  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RECTUM.  We  hâve  cured  many  cases  where  the  knife  failed  and  many 
desperate  cases  that  had  been  given  up  to  die.  WE  GUARANTEE  A  CURE 
IN  EVERY  CASE  WE  ACCEPT  OR  MAKB  NO  CHARGE  FOR  OUR  SERV- 
ICES. We  hâve  cured  thousands  and  thousands  from  ail  parts  of  tho 
United  States  and  Canada.  We  are  receiving  lefters  every  day  from  the 
grateful  people  whom  we  hâve  cured  telling  us  how  thankful  they  are  for 
the  wonderful  relie!  We  hâve  printed  a  book  explaining  our  treatment  and 
containing  several  hundred  of  thèse  letters  to  show  what  those  who  hâve 
been  cured  by  us  think  of  our  treatment.  We  would  like  to  hâve  you  write 
us  for  this  book  as  we  know  it  will  interest  you  and  may  be  the  means  of 
RELIEVING  TOUR  AFFLICTION  also.  You  may  flnd  the  names  of  many 
of  your  friends  in  this  book. 

We  are  not  eztensive  advertisers  as  we  dépend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
gratitude  of  the  thousands  whom  we  hâve  cured  for  our  advertising.  You 
may  never  see  our  ad  agaiin  so  you  bètter  write  for  our  book  today  before 
you  lose  our  address. 

THE  BURLESON  SANITARIUM 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


RADIO  DEPARTMENT 
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ia  eonneeted  direetly  to  ground,  eoase- 
quently  there  ia  no  worry  abont  openiag 
or  eloaing  a  proteetive  switeh. 

The  lead-in  ahould  be  tfikea  throogfa  the 
wall  by  meana  9'  an  approved  bnshing 
(poreelain  not  permisaible).  The  ground 
for  the  aet  ean  be  g^t  by  uaing  a  vrater 
pipe.  Gaa  pipes  ahould  be  avoided  when 
poaaible.  A  standard  pipe  elamp  will 
aerve  well  as  a  means  eonneeting  the  wire 
to  the  pipe.  It  ia  a  good  plan  to  ahnt  ail 
metera  in  the  piping  ayatem  by  means  of 
a  eopper  wire  faatened  with  elampa.  If 
there  ia  a  meter  which  is  diaeoBnected 
there  will  atill  be  eontiauity  of  the  circuit. 

Varions  Aecials— Thelr 
Applieations  and  <)nalities 

We  hâve  diaeuaaed  the  vertieal  and  L 
types  of  aeriala  and  hâve  found  that  so 
far  as  their  electrieal  effeeta  are  eon- 
eemed  there  is  practieaUy  no  difforeiiee  in 
either  one.  If  the  horisoatal  portioB  of 
an  L-type  antenne  were  veiy  long  eom- 
pared  to  ita  height^  then  the  L  type  mi^ht 
ahow  direetional  eharaetexistiea,  that  is, 
it  might  transmit  beat  ia  a  direétlon  look- 
ing  along  the  horizontal  wire  toward  the 
end  where  the  vertieal  part  is  eonneeted. 
In  ail  ordinary  antennae,  this  direetioma] 
effeet  is  not  appreeiable  or  even  notiee- 
able.  The  horizontal  or  L  type  of  anteaaa 
haa  certain  advantages  la  tranaBdadon,  in 
that  the  eurrent  distribntloa  is  more  uni- 
form,  and  on  the  average  larger,  thaa  the 
aame  antenna  when  vertieaL  This  in- 
ereaae  ia  eurrent  is  of  advantage  ia  the 
transmission  of  signala 

Varions  other  types  of  aerials  are  the 
T  type,  the  fan  typo,  the  multiple  tuned 
type,  the  umbrella  type,  the  eage  type,  the 
eoil  or  loop  type,  ani  the  Beverage  type. 
The  T  type  is  sometimes  nsed  to  adran- 
tage,  espeeially  where  there  is  snfleient 
room  overhead  and  not  eo  veiy  mneh 
height.  It  is  équivalent  to  two  L  type 
aeriala  plaeed  baek  to  baek«  The  multiple 
tuned  aerial  offers  the  epportunity, 
through  résonance  effeeta,  of  produeiAg 
very  large  enrrenta  in  the  aerial  ayatem 
when  a  comparatively  smaU  eurrent  is 
sent  into  it  from  the  generator.  This  par- 
mita  of  very  good  radiation.  One  of  the 
main  reaaona  for  the  large  eurrent  and  for 
the  large  radiation  liea  in  the  faet  that 
this  antenna  poaaeaaea  a  veiy  low  reaist- 
anee.  For  example,  it  is  redueed  in  some 
eaaea  to  a  value  aa  low  as  half  an  ohm. 
This  value  is  veiy  small  eompared  with 
flfty  ohms  for  some  of  the  portable  trana- 
mitting  sets.  The  eage  type  is  beeoming 
more  and  more  popular.  It  had  ita  first 
applicationa  on  aldpboard,  where,  ia  virtue 
of  ita  particular  eonatruction,  it  posaeaaed 
certain  military  advantages.  For  example, 
an  ordinary  single  wire  aerial  or  an  ordi- 
nary aerial  eonsisting  of  several  wires  faa- 
tened to  the  same  spreader  might  be  eom- 
pletely  demoliahed,  or  at  least  rendered 
uaeleaa,  by  a  single  sheU-burst.  In  the 
case  of  the  eage  aerial,  several  wires  are 
faatened  at  intervais  to  hoops.  A  single 
wire,  between  hoopa,  might  readily  be 
broken  without  serioualy  affeeting  the 
opération  of  the  ^AUbenna.     This  type  of 
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•Bteana  poMoases  eertain  eleetrical  adran- 
UgM  if  it  il  properlj  proportioiiecL  For 
one  thing,  it  allowB  a  jiniform  diatribution 
of  enrrent  in  the  several  wires  maklng  up 
the  eage.  In  the  ordinary  flat  top  multiple 
wiro  antenna  more  enrremt  flows  in  the 
outside  wirei. 

The  eoil  type  of  aerial,  ordinarily  ealled 
the  loop,  ean  be  eonTonientlj  naed  indoors 
for  either  praetieal  or  expérimental  pnr- 
poees.  It  la  beat  anited  for  ahort  wavça 
and  it  poaaeaaea  a  apeeial  advantage  in 
that  the  atatie  interf erenee  ia  not  ao  both- 
eraome  with  it  aa  it  woold  be  at  the  aame 
time  in  aome  other  form  of  aerial.  The 
loop,  owing  to  ita  aiie,  doea  not  abaorb 
ao  mnch  energy,  eonaeqnentlj  amplUera 
mut  be  naed  in  order  to  aeenre  aatiafae- 
tory  reaalta.  The  loop  ia  eapeeiallj  auit- 
able  in  the  eaae  where  radio  freqneney 
amplifleation  ia  naed. 

The  Beverage  type  of  aerial  ia  a  new 
departnre  and  ita  qnalitiea  are  many  and 
good.  Snch  a  ayatem  ia  eomparatively  free 
from  interférence,  owing  to  îts  extrême 
direetionat  eharaeteriatiea.  Ita  range  la 
only  in  one  direction  throngh  an  are  of 
bnt  aeveral  degreea.  Owing  to  ita  prin- 
dple  of  opération,  atatie  diatnrbaneea  do 
not  hâve  nearly  aa  harmfnl  efTeeta  aa  they 
do  in  the  ordinary  antenniL  In  addition 
to  thia  advantage,  the  antenna  ia  Tery 
eritieal,  whieh  mahea  poadblo  tho  aimnlta- 
neona  reeeption  of  aa  many  aa  Ive  mea- 
aagea  of  diiferent  wave  lengtha. 


ROUTING  THE  PROFITEERS 
CtmiiiUi9d 


pany  haa  had  a  remarkable  growth»  and  ia 
now  glTing  protection  at  half  tho  eoat  ia 
old-line  companiea. 

Tea,  Nebraaka  farmera  are  eoopermting 
in  many  waya,  They  haTo  leamed  Uiat 
coopération  ia  their  only  eaeape  from 
économie  exploitation.  Today  the  wiae 
farmer  aella  hia  cream  and  milk  to  the  eo- 
opOTatiTC  ereamery.  He  aella  hia  live  atock 
throngh  the  local  cooperatiTe  ahipping 
association,  which  ahipa  it  to  the  Farmera 
Union  LiTC  Stock  Oommiaalon  Honae.  He 
aeUa  hia  grain  throngh  hia  local  coopérative 
elerator,  bnya  Inmber,  coal  and  other  anp- 
plies  throngh  the  aame  local  aaaociation, 
and  inanrea  hia  property  in  the  Farmera 
Union  Inanrance  Company.  When  anch  co- 
opération ia  nnivereal,  there  will  be  no 
graft  left  for  the  proflteera. 


PhilippiiMi  Demand  Bidependence 
A  reaolntion  haa  been  introduced  into  the 
Philippine  Honae  of  Bcpreaentativea  aaking 
the  United  Statea  government  to  recognize 
the  right  of  the  ialanda  to  independence. 
The  fédéral  government  waa  alao  reqneated 
to  fix  a  date  for  the  anmmoning  of  a  con- 
stitutional  convention  to  frame  a  conati- 
tution  npon  which  an  independent  Phil- 
ippine Bepublic  wonld  be  fonnded. 

Evidently  the  Filipinoa  hâve  not  yet 
leamed  that  their  day  of  libération  waita 
— aa  doea  many  another'a — on  the  aweet 
will  of  the  Standard  OU.  When  that  de- 
fender  of  backward  people  ia  convinced 
that  it  haa  suffieient  hold  on  the  wealth 
of  the  conntry,  then  perhapa  the  lalandera 
may  hâve  their  independence. 
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HOW  RAILROAB  MEN 

-^       .SAVEMONEYI 


Stoves ,  Ran^es,Furnaces^>. 


Cl 


Why  are  tboa- 

«uîds  of  fthrewd*  <H>en- 

eyed    railroad    m  en    giving   m 

their   buftlnee»?       The    answer    _ 

plain.  They  like  Kalamazoo  quallty  and 

'niis  yea 


24-Hour^ 
Shipments 

Over  50  Styles 
and  Sizes  of  Rangea 


our  way  of  doiner  buainess.    lliis  year  we 

are  offenng  ffreater  saytags  than  ever — lower 

price§ — and    flner   quallty    ranges,    etoTes   an4 

fumaces — the  best  in  our  21  yeare'  expérience. 

Everyone  knows  the  factory  price  is  tn©  loweat 

price.     That's   what   you   g  et   at   Kalamazoo   and 

Bave  25  to  50*%.    You  also  get  a  money-back  ifuar- 

antee;  80   days'  trial;  24-hour  ahipmeiita  and  can 

pûy  cash,  or  easy  poymenta. 

M  Ail  APnvIfllTnflilV  For  th©  greatest  money- 
IViauarOS»UU  lUUny   savine   catalog    we   havo 
cvor    piiblishwL      Shows    true-Uie    liluBtrationn    of 
wcinderful  new  designs  in  blue  and  gray  porcekin 
enamel  finiah  ranges — flnest  beating  etoven.     Got 
oiir    ofTer    on    a    Katamazoa    PIpeTess    Fumace, 
$B2.9&  and  up.     8eo  haw  murh  you  can  savo 
dealing  direct  with  manufacturera.     Also  cet 
our  low  prired  on  funiiture,    kitcheu   cabi- 
nets,    sewing     macliinea.     washinif     ma 
chines,    dishes,    aluniinum    ware,    etc. 
Askt  for  OaUlofl  No.  1 30 
KALAMAZOO  8T0VE  CO. 
KalamaioOr  Mfoh. 


'■   ::  r  Direct  to  You' 


Cash 
or  Easy 
Pasrments 


When  Oalena  Service  Goes  In 
Lubrication  Troubles  Go  Out 

Galena  Car^  Engine»  Valve» 

Signal  and  Railway  Saf ety 

Oifer 

The  cils  that  save  their  coet  in  extra  service.  For  over  fifty  yeara  ^e  stand- 
ard on  American  railroada.  Made  from  the  hlc^heet  crade  cmdes  by  Qalena 
process. 

GALENA  SIGNAL  OIL  COMPANY 

New  York  Franklin,  Pa.  ChleaQO 


Flange  Lubrication 

Means  Double 

Economy 

Positive  and  automatic  flange  lu- 
brication reduces  flange  wear  and 
maintenance  costs — it  increases 
the  life  of  tires,  rails  on  curves, 
and  frog  switch  points. 

Détroit  Automatic 
Flange  Oilers 

furnish  positive  lubrication  direct 
to  the  flange.  They  are  automatîc, 
need  no  steam  to  operate,  place 
no  extra  tax  on  the  air  pump  and 
require  little  attention  from  the 
engineer. 

Write  for  full  particulars 
P ETROIT  ÎUBRICATOR  rOMPAHY, 


pcrnoiT.  u.tLA. 
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GiveaCardCaseîorXmas 


•ecure 
hand£ 


Tou  can  bruip  real  happlness  and  }oy  to  your  friend» 
at  Ghristmas  time  by  presenting  them  with  Uiat 
moBt  usefui  and  f»«mceablo  of  (fifts — a  Tard  Case. 

The  Comblnation  C«nj  Case»  and  Bill  ï-^ilds  ahown 
hère  are  eiceptionally  well  made  of  genulne  leather, 
"^urely  atltched.  tumed  edffea,  hind  toolod  and  hâve 

-iy  pocK...  for  -^Hî^.  ^^''^^^ATii.;;:;. 

fofd  card  case,  Made  of  se- 
lectjoû  geimine  leather,  Has 
two  transparent  pocketA, 
and  pocket  for  carda,  atamps, 
car  tickets,  etc.  Also  large 
jJocket  for  bill».  Latter  faa- 
ten»  witb  snap  fastener.  Sixe 
clostd,  3x4  %   in.    J|  gQ 


Mlu».    $2.00. 


f2.2g. 


Spcclar    taie   PHce  

Ho.  34.  One  of  oup  mort 
popular  card  casea.  Madc 
of  trenuino  leather,  seal 
Krain  finish  turned  edRc», 
nand  tooled.  moiro  llned. 
Haa  a  trantiiiarent  pocket 
for  dirlsion  card,  a  secret 
billfold  and  5  pocketa  for 
card  s,  car  ticketa,  stamps, 
etc.  ifalue,  $1.75 


SpcolaT  gâte  prfc» 
WJ  éé. 


-.      A  seven  pas*  two-fold 

card  case.  Made  of  selected  gen- 
uîne  ].ettther  in  a  wInston  grain. 
Sizo  closed,  3  %  i5  %  in.  Has 
two  large  card  pucket»  three 
amall  card  pockvta  and  seven 
tranaMrent  pockets.  H  a  n  d 
tooled.  tumed  edgeg.  This  num- 
her  will  gïTe  excellent  service. 
Valuo,  $2.60.  Spécial  ei  Ofi 
«aie   price ipi.OU 


No.    625.     Here'f    a   case 

for  the  man  who  bolongs 
to  several  lodges  or  car- 
rles  a  number  of  passes. 
Slze  clofled.  3  %  x4  %  in. 
Made  of  an  excellent  grade 
of  Kcnulne  seal  grained 
leather,  turnod  odges, 
hand  tooled,  Has  flve 
transfiarent  pocketfi,  innking  it  poEiible  to  ahow  this 
niimber  of  iMisHes  or  lodgc  rereipts  without  romovinR 
them  from  pockets.  Alf^»  lart;e  pocket  for  ^O  OC 
bills.    Value.    $3.0f>.     Spécial   sale  ppico.  .  ^^'^*^ 


ilnîA  ^ittmnmd  Name  and  addresj,  30c  per  Une 
UOia  Oltimpini;  Lodge    Emblems.    40c    each 

Order  Now  for  Christmas 

Get  yoTir  order  in  today  to  insure  prompt  deliTer>' 
b^forç'  Christmas.  Do  ft  now.  Send  no  money. 
Simply  print  your  namo.  address  and  number  of  card 
case  want^l  on  a  postal  cartî  and  weMl  s^nd  sarae  by 
Petam  mail.  You  pay  ijoatman  our  price  pins  posta ge, 
Be  sure  to  specifv  U  an  y  ^'old  stampïng  ia  to  be  doue, 

E.    Ë.    REDINS    MFG.    GO. 
604e    6UPERIOR    AVE.  CLEVELAND.    OHIO 


FOBNOLnTHOISESI 

lad. 


m  aad  copy  oi  'm»  Full  Bm  Badwt"   Send  35  oenta. 
SiLANDPOULTRYJOUiSUl Dtpt.6  iBdlMUtpoUt.] 


OET  THIS  WONDERFUL  RING.    If  Yon 
Can  Tall  It  From  a  CmmOsm  DiaoNod  Stnd  It  Bacfc 

ThM«aiiiaztair,  bMUtlfolOORODriBdUuDOiMkPoaiUTelr  msteh 
Vanolna  diuDonda  tn CTeiT2ar--wn«  blmslna  auht 

pUy  of  llvln«  rftlôbow  ftre.  Tbff.  «loM,  «UiurtlMdfa^. _, 

bwladlMr  torrHto  ••«♦•rtof dii«:te«Bp«H«5,  Ufrtlm««ip«rto 
c«èdalltfMtr«xpcrl«tie«t»«*0  aardlffanoMi.  Pnv*  tauyoQrsaU. 

Waar  m  Corodlto  Diamond  7  Dava  Fraa 

Mak*  thU tMt.  ^YoorUk Botfabw.  Wmt m gmmapf  Coroditf  ukI 


.-_jdft 

irlca  DHotod  bara  la  «Il  yoa  paT.~No  tnaulli 


„  7dar»:  If --- 
sa,  Mndltbackî  Toawon'tba 
lush.  If  »onii««D  tha-riaff,  tha 


a  dlamond  tida  br 

or  rour  (rwoda  can  tal,i 
otttaai 

Coràditaa  alona  bava  tba  Baisa  cfitHagmag^noiom  ataoas. 
Wa,  l-I^fcw/Jpiraot^Sty^la  14K_G«y  S.^mB£_.    •    •    •   jj 

sala» 


Ma.  1— Ganta'  Bvav] 


14R  Gold  8.  Bina  .    . 
r  I4K  Goid  S.  R&g    , 


Na.  ft-Ladlta*  TISaiiy  Onnc* 


Bograi 


Sa 


<>i»t  alla  canw.    BaâàtîfD  1  ôieanthwa  of  moat  Ç»<'«^,fe'C  • 


vm       «._  ~-    — - . •    ÛO^Wl' 

KW«Dtaâ.  Ha'ndaarnw  art-lMiibar  caaa  fraa  wlUi  «« 

SEHD  HO  MONEY  £Sf  iT"  "*^  ^\^\^^- 


Sipomttmmamt  whemn  abova 


riafatattMaïa. 
■  aad  Bttih  «r.CT 
«a.fittlDaaod* 


C  RiCHWINK  Cp. 


The  Factory  Behind  the  Watch 


Plant  of  the  Illinois  Watch  Company,  Springfidd,  Illinois,  also  showing 
America's  highèst  grade  railroad  watch,  the  **SANGAMO  SPECIAL" 


This  Factory  Is  Devoted  Exclusively  to  the 
Manufacture  of  High- Grade  Watches 

eitOAis^  in  1870 

For  more  than  50  years,  high-grade  watches  hâve  been  pro- 
duced  in  this  factory.  The  réputation  established  in  thèse 
years  for  high-quality  products  is  in  itself  a  guarantee. 


Cberp  SUinoiK'mnrtogfielb  tootcd  ii  fnUip 
gnarantedi  to  lie  perfect  in  cotuctntcttoi 
atdi  to   be   a   statiitfactorp    timeke^per. 


ILLINOIS  WATCH  COMPANY 

SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


TEXACO  RAILROAD  OILS 


When  a  lubricating  or  burning  oil  is  required 
call  the  nearest  office  of  The  Texas  Company. 
There  is  a  Texaco  Oil  or  Grease  for  every  re- 
quirement  of  railroad  shop,  power  plant  crj 
rolling  stock. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY 


1 


Cklcasa  New  Tavk 

BwrtoB       numhwrmh       PlOladelplda        Oklaboaim  City       Atlaaia 
Norfolk  Dallaa  NewOrloaaa  nmmyrmv 
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Buy  of  the  firms  who  advertise  In  the  Journal 


"Twenty  years  Fve 
carried  this  watch** 


ENGINEER  Charles  Monk,  of  the  Erie 
Railroad^  is  proud  of  his  Hamilton. 
Twenty  year  companions  they've  been,  and 
the  Hamilton  has  been  a  faithful,  reliable 
comrade. 

Even  Engineer  Monk  wouldn't  estimate  the 
enormous  number  of  trains  he  has  brought  in 
"on  time." 

He  docs  say  that  in  the  ordinary  day's  work 
he  must  consult  his  Hamilton  dozens  of  times. 

Dozens  of  times  a  day>  multiplied  by  three 
hundred  odd  days  a  year  and  by  twenty  years 
— that  would  make  a  figure  which  in  itself 
spells  ** service."  Through  it  ail  his  Hamilton 
has  given  accurate  time. 

This  expérience  of  Engineer  Monk  is 
but  the  écho  of  the  expérience  of  thousands 
of  other  railroad  men  who  own  Hamilton 
Watches.  And  thèse  men  know  that  for  time 
inspection  service  the  Hamilton  lô-size, 
21  Jewel,  No.  992,  is  the  most  popular  watch 
on  American  railroads. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 

Lancaster,  Peona.,  U.  S.  A. 


Hamilton  Watches  range  in  price 
from  {40  to  {200;  movement  alone> 
f  22  (in  Canada^  $^S)  ^^^ "p,  Send  for 
**The  Timekeeper,"  an  interesting 
booklet  about  the  manufacture  and  care 
of  fine  watches.  The  différent  Hamiltons 
are  illustrated  and  prices  given. 


"The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America" 


DUPLEX  STOKERS 

Handle  Any  Locomotive  Coal  With  Ease  and  Dependability 

4500  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  on  76  Railroads 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER   CO. 

50  Church  Street.  New  York  GcDeral  OfficC  aod  Works  Ralhmy  Exchange.   Chicaso 

Mtinsey  BIdff.,   Washinston  D.   C.  Pittsbur^h,  Pa«  Westinghoiue  BIdg..  Pittaborsh 


EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 

Canadian  Goverament  Rly. 

receive  the  full  amount  of  their 
wages  when  due. 

HOLDERS  OF  CANADIAN  GOT- 
ERNMENT  RLY.  BONDS  AND  DE- 
BENTL'RES  reoelve  the  fnU  «moant 
of  thelr  iBterest  when  dae. 

Interest  on  Canadian  Government 
Rly.  securitles  is  paid  by  chèque 
sent  to  the  regristered  holder  or 
by  coupon  which  may  be  cashed 
at  any  chartered  bank  in  Canada 
or  in  the  United  States. 
Canadian  and  American  railway 
employées  thus  hâve  an  opportu- 
nity  to  invest  in  safe.  sound  secur- 
itles to  yield  from  5^   to  6^%. 

For  full  information  write  to 

G.  A.  Stiinsoii  &  Go.,  Limited 

Establlahed  1888 
86-88  KlBC  St.,  £.,  Toronto,   Canada 


PATRONIZE 
THE  ADVERTISERS 


UNDERSTAND 

BROTHER  UNIONIST 

That  the  best  made  shoes — ^the 
shoes  made  under  the  best 
manufacturing  conditions — ^the 
shoes  that  best  stand  wear — 
bear  the  Union  Stamp,  as 
shown  herewith. 


AMk  yonr  dealer  for  Union  Stamp 
iih«>eii  and  If  he  cannot  «npply  yon 
"Write 

Boot    and    Shoe  Workers'  Union 

Oolllt  Lovely.  QananU  PrMld*ni 
OhartM  L.  Bain»,  Qani.  8«of  ^IVaat. 
244S  Summer  StrMt         -         Boston,  Maaa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  mention  this  Journal 
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On  Time 

When  and  where 
thirst  makes  it  due- 


Drink 


Sold  Everywhere 
The  Coca-Cola  Company 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


Aetitart  ni  HnHk  Iimiiim 


THEY  BEAT  ALL 


is  the  common  endorsemont  from  every  rall- 
road  man  who  has  procured  a  pair  of  our  No. 
220  goggles. 

This  goggle  has  manv  Improred  features  orer  any  othef. 
Made  of  zinc.  hlRhly  poliahed  and  foiroed  to  fit  any  wearer. 
The  binding  can  be  fumished  in  ailk  chenille,  rubber.  yel- 
vot  or  leather  as  you  may  prefer.  Lenses  can  be  replaced 
■without  any  InconTenience  and  are  held  firmly  in  place 
when   worn. 

Cet  a  pair  of  thèse  No.  220'8  and  you'll  know  what  real 
eye  comfort  Is.  .        .  ^  u 

Tour  watch  inspecter  can  fumiah  thèse  or  sent  prepaia 
upon  receipt  of  $1.50  and  the  name  of  your  watch  in- 
spector. 


CHICAGO  ETE  SHIELD  COMPANY 


2800  Wftrrcii  Ave. 


Clilcaso,  IlL 


The  Name 

"CONTINENTAL" 

on  your  pollcy  means 
Qu«ninta*d  Prouaion 

for  Tonraelf  and  family  when  accident 
or  iilnesa  stops  your  pay.  The  latest 
policies  provide  income  fur  life  for  total 
diaabiiity.  Premiums  payable  in  cash 
or  through  your  Payniaster — as  you  de- 
aire. 

CONTINENTAL  CA8UALTY  CO. 

The  Railroad  Man's  Company 
H.  G.  B.  ALEXANDER.  Président 
Oenentl  Oflloea:  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 

Oanadian  HmuI  OAto»,  Toronto 


Best  Pelicies  —  Best  Senriee 


At  Your  Service 


What  would  you  llke  to  know 
about  the  Air  Brake?  Are  you 
in  doubt  as  to  some  particuiar 
phaso  of  opération?  Are  you 
posted  on  the  new  developments? 
Do  you  ilnd  yoursolf  confronted 
with  some  spécifie  problem  which 
you  cannot  solve? 

If  80,  R-et  in  touch  with  the 
Westinfirhouse  représentative  in 
your  torritory.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad,  practical  expérience  who 
will  wolcome  the  opportunity  to 
serve  you  at  any  time.  Westing:- 
house  Mechanical  Experts  are 
located  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  Tt  is  their  business  to 
cooperate  with  Railroad  Men  In 
the  solution  of  Air  Brake  prob- 
lems.  They  are  reco&nized 
authorities  on  the  subject  and 
thoir  advice   is  free. 

Air  Brake  headquarters  are 
maintained  at  the  following  ad- 
dresses.    Write  or  call. 


New  York.   N.   Y City  InyestinK  Bldg. 

Itnston.    Man? Excitante  Bldjî. 

West    RprinBfteld.    Mass. 444  Maiji  St. 

riiiladeliihia,    Pa 831  Windsor  Square 

Wasliinytim.    I>.    C .'>22  Munscy  Bldg. 

Atlanta,    (la 1320  Candier  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh     Pa Weatinghouse  Bldg. 

ChicflRo,    ni nailway  Excluingc  Bldg. 

St.    Paul,    Mlnn 634  Enilicott  Bldg. 

Ponver.    Colo Cas  &  lîlectric  Bldg. 

Sait   I.akc   Tity,   Utah 700  Mclntjre  Bldg. 

Tnpt'ltn     Kiin 49  Columbîan  Bldg. 

Columbua.    Ohio    50  South  Third  St. 

St.   liouis,    Mo Broadway  &  Tyler  St 

Houston.    Tex 4802  Main  St. 

San    Franrisro.    CaL  ...  .Southern  Paciflo  Bldg. 

Seattle.    Wftsh Seourities  Bldg. 

T,f  s    Angt^lpfl.    Tal Padflc  Electric  Bldg. 

M*'xîr>.   City.    Mexico  .  .4a  Pte.  de  Alvarado  100 

Westin^house  Air  Brake  Co. 

General  Office  and  Works 
WILMERDING,  PA. 
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BSOTHERHOOD  OF  LOOOMOTIVB  ENeiNBBRS 

CO-OPERATIVB  NATIONAI^  BANK 


Savings  Deposîtors  Share  in 
Bank's  Earnings 

Second  Savings   Dividend  Checks   Mailed  to  Thousands 

of  Our  Savings  Depositors 


C^.KVKI^AND,    f>UIC> 


lînî 
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BrOTHKRÏïOOO    OK    I^OCOMOTIVB    ENGINEKUlrt 

Co-oPERATivE  National  Baniv 
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Facsimiie  of  Savings  Dividend  Checlc  Maiied  to  Savings  Depositors 

A  RECORD  IN  BANKING  HISTORY 

For  the  flrst  time  in  National  Banking  History  a  SAVINGS  DIVIDEND  was  declared  to  depositors  by  the  B 
of  L.  E.  Co-operative  National  Bank  at  the  close  of  its  flrst  year's  business  in  November,  1921. 

The  marvelous  growth  of  the  Bank  in  a  year  and  a  half  demonstrates  that  the   depositors   appreciate   fair   and 
|ust  treatment. 

The  Brotherhood  Bank  Profit  Sharing  Plan  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  earnings  in  banks  are  made  possible 
through  the  coopération  of  depositors,   who  should  thQrefo^gL.share  in  the  earnings. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  SECOND  SAVINGS  DIVI- 
DEND CHECKS,  ALL  SAVINGS  DEPOSITORS  RE- 
CEIVE  4%  INTEREST,  COMPOUNDED  QUARTERLY 

Interest  Paid    From   Date  of   Deposit   to  Date   of  WithdrawaI 

Capital  $1,000,000.00  Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $392,986.20 

Resources  $14,800,000.00        Member  Fédéral  Reserve  System 

As  Strong  and  Safe  As  the  Brotherhood 
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"The  Watch  of*  Railroad  Accuracy 

A  Christmas  Gift 
Worth  WhUe 


TAKE  advantage  or  your  first  Christmas  shop- 
ping trip  to  visit  your  jeweler  and  see  the 
Hamilton  Watches.  You  will  naturally  he 
seeking  gifts  worthy  the  name  for  those  who  are 
near  and  dear  to  you — and  frankly,  can  you  think 
of  any  gift  more  sensible,  more  practical  and 
more  useful  than  a  Hamiltou  Watch? 

Every  one  needs  accurate  time.  Once  a  luxury, 
accuracy  of  time  is  today  a  necessity — not  only  to 
Railroad  Men,  but  to  every  man  and  woman,  boy 
and  girl.  Furthermore,  a  Hamilton  Watch  is  a 
gift  that  will  last,  and  be  appreciated  for  ils  accu- 
racy and  performance  for  many  years  to  corne 

There  is  a  Hamilton  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  Your  Jeweler  will  be  glad  to 
show  them  to  you  and  explain  the  various 
movements.  You  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested  In  the  following: 


The  No.  992 

16-size 

Railroad      Tlme- 

keeper    of 

America 

Movement  Only 

$48.50 

A    fine    erift    for 

the  family  to 

give  to  Father. 

(Other        16-size 

movements  at 

Î25.00  and  up- 

ward.) 


The   No.    986 


The  No.  914 


"Milady's  Watch   i^-slze    ITJewel, 
^    ^  ..3     position,     ad- 

of  Accuracy"       justed  move- 

ment, permanent 
In     Gold     Filled   case,   $62.00 
Engraved    Case, 
$46.00 


An       excellent 

Rift  for  a  young^ 

beautiful  man.      Engraved 

case, 

plain 

or   ï)augh-  dial.  A  fine  time- 

keeper. 


wrist  watch  and  or  plain 
an  idéal  gift  for  fancy  or 
AVife  '^         '       ^.    .     - 

ter. 


Engineer  William  E.  Loco,  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  has  three  sons,  ail  of  whom  he  has 
presented  with  Hamiltons.  Engineer  Loco  knew 
full  well  that  he  gave  not  onily  a  gift  but  a  time- 
keeper  whlch,  hy  its  sturdiness  and  dependability, 
would  teacb  the  value  of  thèse  qualities. 

Select  a  Hamilton,  then,  for  THE  Christmas  gift 
— and  you  will  make  no  mistake.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  our  New  Timekeeper  to  you  free  of 
charge — it  will  help  you  to  make  your  cholce  and 
gives  much  valuable  watch  information. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 

DEPARTMENT  A 

LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


BROTHERHOODMEN 

Gas'OP& 


MAKE  EASY  MONEY  WORKING  PART 
OR  ALI*  THE  TIME  —  SEIXING 


8Aves  gasollne 
and  other  moiop 
fuel,  by  increas- 
ing  mlieage,  Pow- 
er and  s  p  0  o  d, 
makos  startlng 
easy  trr  colo 
weathor.  Romoves 
and  prevents  car- 
bon. 


Equally  efTect' 
We  In  gasoline, 
kérosène  or  mix- 
tures In  i.utomo- 
,  biles,  tractors  and 
ati  engines  uslng 
Itquid  fueU 


«They  Put  tlie  Kick  in  Ga»ollne'' 

Box  contamine  150  tnblpts.  miffîcient  to  treat  150  gallons  «f^asolineprice  11.00. 
In  western  states.  Canada  and  Cuba,  11.50,     Sold  on  moncy-back  guarantee. 

Order  by  mail  or  through  agents.  ^^^w  TT«Tvir«  rriT-nniTnTiv 

HIG   MONEY-MAKI?ifG   SPECIAI.   PROPOSITION   ATSD    EXCLUSIVE   TERRITORY 

TO  B.  II.  E.  MEN 

^^uparu'u'ia?!   THE  ARMO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Columbus,  0. 


At  Your  Service 


What  would  you  like  to  know 
about  the  Air  Brake?  Are  you 
in  doubt  as  to  some  particular 
phase  of  opération?  Are  you 
posted  on  the  new  developments? 
Do  you  find  yourself  confronted 
with  some  spécifie  problem  which 
you  cannot  solve? 

If  so,  get  in  touch  with  the 
Westinghouse  représentative  in 
your  territory.  He  is  a  man  of 
broad,  practical  expérience  who 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
serve  you  at  any  time.  Westingr- 
house  Mechanical  Experts  are 
located  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  It  is  their  business  to 
cooperate  with  Railroad  Men  in 
the  solution  of  Air  Brake  prob- 
lems.  They  are  recog-nized 
authoritîes  on  the  subject  and 
their  ad  vice  is  free. 

Air  Brake  headquarters  are 
maintained  at  the  following  ad- 
dresses.    Write  or  call 


New  York    N.    T City  InvesUng  Bldg. 

Boston.    Masp Exchange  Bldg. 

West   Springfield.    Mass. 444  Maùi  St 

IMiiIadi>lplna,   Pa 831  Windsor  Smiare 

WashinKtun,   D.   C 522  Mimsey  Bldg. 

Atlanta.    Oa 1326  Coiidler  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa Westinghonse  Bldg. 

('hicaiîo.    III .  .Rûilway  Exchange  Bldg. 

8t.    Paul,    .Minn 034  Kndîcott  Bhîg. 

Denver,    Colo fins  &  Electric  Bldg. 

Sait  Lake  City,  Utah 709  McIntyreBIdg. 

Topeka.    Kan 49  Coliimbian  Bldg. 

f'olumbm.    Ohio    50  South  Third  St, 

St.   T/tiuia,    Mo Broadway  &  T^'ler  St. 

TTnUBton,    Tex 4802  Mnln  St. 

San    I'>oncisco,   Cal.  . .  .  .Southern  Pacific  Bldg. 

Seattle,    Wash. Securitiea  Bldg. 

Ijos   -Angeles.    Cal Pacific  Electric  Bldg. 

Mexico   City,   Mexico  .  .4a  Pte.  de  Alvarado  100 

Westin^house  Air  Brake  Co* 

General  Office  and  Works 
WILMERDING,  PA. 


)0< 


Accident  and  Health  Insurance 


The  Name 

"CONTINENTAL" 

on  your  policy  meons 
Quaranteed  Proteotton 
for  yonrself  and  family  when  accident 
or  illnefis  stops  your  pay.  The  latest 
pollcîe&  provide  inconie  for  life  for  total 
dimibiiity.  Premîums  payable  in  casK 
or  through  your  Paymaster — as  you  de- 
aire. 

CONTINENTAL   CASirALTV  CO. 

The  lîailrotitl  Miin's  Company 

ïT.  r;.  B.  ALEXANDER.  Président 

General   Offices  :   Ohtcaqo.   ".  S.   A. 

Canadtan    H<vad   Office,  Toronto 


Best  Policies  —  Besf  S^r.   c 


When  wilting  to  advertisers  mention  this  Journal 


Digitized  by 


Google 


A  Year'»  W^ear 

or  a  New  Pair  Freo 

Tlukt*B  our  iruarantee  of 


Siupenders 

Nombber.    Pho^i  hcir  Hronï© 
Sprioipi  Rive   more,  eaî»ier 
and    laptmg    Btrt^tch     and 
ne  ver  rot.     A1w»>h  eomf  or- 
table.        8u8peiider».  -  75*-: 
Gartpr«..50c;  H<>fw.  Sui-iKir-     , 
t«-r«-2Sc.     Ask  Your  DrAler. 
haiSD't  tbem.  (wnd  dinci  Klvînfrdeal- 
■r'soame.  Look  rorçn»rmnt««onev«nf  pair. 

H«-War  Stndi  Sniiciidw  Co.,  MIrs. 
Dept  2412  Adrian.  Mich. 


Flntqual 

ity  new  cord 

fuUy  backed  by  our 

ironclad  goarantee  for  10.000 

nûlea,  tir««  T>bM 

29rf  I  .86    S^îxlK  16.60  1.46 

SOxS     t6  96    .90    33x4^  16.75  1.60 

80x3^    7.26    .96    S4x4>^  17.06  1.56 

32xâ^  10.2B  1.Q6    86x4K  17.25  1.60 

81  xi     11.00  1.10   86x4M  17.76  1.70 

S2xl      12  26  1  16    S3x6      19.96  1.76 

33x4      12.90  1.20    86x6     20.10  1.80 

Madç  în  ooT  factory  of  tho  beat 

matoriaîs  money  can  buy,    Thcse 

are  ruçri^ed.  eturdy  Conlstbatron 

many  cailes  over  their  (ruarantee. 

SENO  NO  MONEY.   WHte  and  tell  ag  the  sizeofyoor 

tirea  and  how  manvyou  want.  SbJpped  C  O.  D.  Section 

onwrapped  for  yoor  inspection. 

CHARLES  TIRE  CORP.^DCPT.  iio 
aeia  wabash  ave^  Chicago,  iia» 


Your  Choice 

$tf>^00  MUSICAL 

>6"=^  INSTRUMENTS 

FREE 

We  harp  a  wi>nderful  new  sj-r^t^in  of  tcaching  nnte 
inut»ic  by  mail  uiid  t^»  tliv  rtrst  impils  in  each  locallty 
we  will  givi  îT^e  a  $20.00  aui>erb  Violin,  Tenor  Banjo, 
Ukulele,  ILawaiian  Ouitar,  Banjo,  Guitar,  Banjo  L'ku- 
le  e,  iJandcdin,  Banjo-Mandolin  or  l'omet  absolutely 
free.  A  very  small  churKe  for  lesaona  your  only  ex- 
pense.  Pay  nothing  if  yon  do  not  leani  to  play.  \Ve 
aL*'>  teach  Piano  and  Organ-  Complète  outJfît  fre^j. 
Write  at  once;  no  obligation, 

SLINGERLAND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
1815    Orchard    St.,    Dept,    201,      Chieapro,  111 


ENGINEERS  &  FIREMEN 

Throw  away  that  old  Torch — It  weighs  a 
ton,  always  smeariiiK  you  with  oil.  Get 
the  UXSEK  TORCH,  made  light  and  tif^ht, 
carry  in  pocket  or  valise;  won't  leak  a 
drop,      lllustrated    booklet.      Write    today. 

JOHN  UNSER 
19  Parham  St.  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS 

Booklet   Free  Highest   Références 

Promptness  Assured         Best  Results 

Send  drawing  or  mode!  for  examination 
and   report  as   to   patentability. 

Watson  E.  Coleman,    Patent  Lawyer 


e24  F  Street 


WnMhineton,  D.  C. 


McDonald  Dress  Shirts 

OF 

Rajput 
Shirting 

The  Idéal  Off-Duty 

Garment  jor   Raîlroad 

Men  and  Méchantes 

Rajput  shirting  is  an  exclu- 
sive cloth  of  solid  construc- 
tion In  exclusive  styles  done 
in  fast  colors.  It  is  manufac- 
tured  and  flnished  to  our 
spécification  for  thèse  partic- 
ular  shirts  and  embodies  the 
maximum  of  substance  and 
style  at  a  popular  priée. 

Made  Up  With 

McDonald 

Characteristics 

Extra  roomy  proportions 
Correct  design 

Thorough  construction 
Elégant  finish 

UNION  LABEL 

R.  L.  McDONALD  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  **2222"   Raîlroad  Shirt 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO* 

-  COUPON  


A  try-out  of  thèse 
really  excellent 
shirts  is  requested. 
Ask  your  dealer. 
Sample  clippings  of 
cloth  on  reques^ 


Il«  L.  MeDonnId  Mf^.  Co.» 
St.  JoMeiih,  Mo. 

Send  me  information  about  Dress  Shirts  made  of 
Kajput  Shirting-  lirith  manii^Ie  of  goodu»» 

Name 

St.  Address   

City   

State    

My  Dealer  is 

Town    


DUPLEX  STOKERS 

Handle  Any  Locotnotîve  Coal  With  Ease  and  Dependability 

4900  of  our  Stokers  in  Service  on  76  Railroad*? 

LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER   CO. 

50  Cburch  Street,  New  York  Gciieral  OfficC  and  Wofks 

Munsey  Bldg.,   Washin^Um  D,    C.  Pîttsbuféh,  Pa.  lUllway  Eichange.  Chicaro 
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QSHl{OSH 

w.oh  0'GOSH-'" 

ROTHERHOOD 

OVERALLS 


Thi*  if  cfae  dcket  feo  be  uied  on  tlie  acw.  Im* 
proved  Brodterhood  ovcralU.  Made  in  Ihmtt* 
wdgltt,dMk4»liie  mad  mrdinm  ff  ighr  rtiinlnui 

Oshkosh  ^^Gosh  buys 

the  ""^rotherhood' factories 

Brotherhood  overalls  are  old  f  riends 
of  thousands  of  the  boys  ail  o ver  the 
continent.  For  years  they  hâve  been 
made  by  a  brother.  H,  S.  Peters. 
member  of  two  lodges  and  railroaa 
man  of  many  years  expérience.  Al- 
though  his  f actories  at  Dover  and 
Welland  hâve  been  taken  over  by 
Ogl^  Oshkosh  B'Gosh^hestill  retains  an 
interest  in  the  business. 

qA  Message  front  Bro.  H.  S.  Peters 

Member B.L.E.DirmaH  171  and B.L.  p.  &B.Lodge3 


ToMy  Bfocfaen: 

I  want  tfaose  who  hâve  appredattd  tfa« 
Brotherhood  overalls  to  know  that  thagood 
old  brand  ia  noc  dead. 

The  Oshkoah  Overall  Qx,  whidi  hat 
taken  over  my  busiiieae,  will  continue  to 
make  them  right  along  with  the  Oshkash 
B*Go8h  and  you  can  «dll  get  them,  guaran- 
leed  as  héon.  If  you  find  any  difoenoeB» 
they  will  bein  the  way  ol  improvementai 


The  quaHty  will  noc  be  bwered  in  any 
respect;  but  rather  bettered  through  the 
greater  capital  and  iadUties  of  the  OshkcMb 
Overall  Go. 

You  know  whac  Brodierfaoodt  hâve  al* 
ways  been;  you  will  find  them  as  satisiaciory, 
coBolortable  and  aerviceable  as  ol  old. 

Thanking  you  for  your  support  and  p■^ 
xonago  thèse  many  years  past,  I  am, 

Frattmally  yooxs,    H.  S.  FETCRSi 


OsHKœH  Overall  Company 

OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

Swxeaaor  to  H  &  PETERS,  îœ. 
Dov«r,N.I.,U.&A.    Wdland,Oiu.,CMk 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY   LIBRARY 


To  avoid  fine,  this  book  should  be  returned  on 
or  before  the  date  last  stamped  below. 
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